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THE   PHANTOMS  OF  ST.  MARK'S. 

"  To  sit  upon  the  ground  " 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  tlie  fates  of  Kings." 
Bichard. 

[Lady  of  the  Mediterrake.'vn. — Twelve 
Maidens,  Daughteks  of  St.  Mark. — Twelve 
Weddings  —  Brides  of  Yeic  ice.  —  Golden 
Crowns. — Precious  Stones.- -Cloaks  of  Gold. 
— A  Cow  OF  Massive  Gold. — The  Nelson 
OF  Venice. — Queen  of  the  Waters. — Bridal 
OF  the  Sea. — Marco  Polo.— The  Goshen  of 
Italy. — The  Emperor  Barbarossa.] 

Venice  is  always  fresh ;  the  story  of 
tlie  city,  "  throned  on  its  hundred  isles," 
and  crowned  "  with  its  tiara  of  proud 
tower.s,"  seems  always  new.  The 
stranger,  walking  for  the  first  time  round 
the  great  square  of  St.  Mark's,  feels 
himself  sensibly  in  contact  with  a  hoar 
antiquity,  feels  himself  touched,  too,  by 
a  tingling  romance  of  sensations,  which, 
so  far  from  yielding  to  the  cold  arbitra- 
tion of  the  understanding  and  the  rea- 
son, rather  derive  strength  and  energy 
from  the  presence  and  perception  of  in- 
disputable facts.  Within  the  scope  of 
the  eye,  and  the  compass  of  a  few  mo- 
ments' walk,  the  heirlooms  of  shadowy 
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ages  rise  palpably  before  the  eye.  It  is 
not  a  panorama  or  ])ainting  composed 
and  grouped  by  the  fancy  of  the  artist ; 
but  here  visibly  stand  the  memorials  of 
many  civilizations,  the  representatives 
of  many  climes,  the  relics  of  the  East- 
ern and  the  Western  empires,  Constan- 
tinople and  Rome,  the  Lombard  and  the 
Oriental  :  the  pavements  bear  the  relies, 
and  the  imagination  seems  to  liear  square 
and  quay  ringing  with  the  shouts  which, 
in  diiferent  epochs,  rose  round  pope  or 
emperor,  doge  or  king.  We  suppose 
the  earth  scarcely  has  so  contracted  a 
spot  upon  which  the  imagination,  with- 
out doing  injustice  to  fact,  could  call  up 
so  promptly  such  a  succession  of  thrill- 
ing scenes  and  exciting  incidents.  Tak- 
ing his  chair,  and  sitting  down  amidst 
the  bustling  crowd  passing  by,  hurrying 
to  and  fro  in  that  great,  magnificent 
marble  drawing-room,  a  strange  succes- 
sion of  events  pleasingly  agitate  his 
mind  in  the  long  life  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  city  of  the  Fisher- 
men of  the  Rialto.  If  the  stranger  be 
simply  interested  in  story,  in  the  romance 
of  history,  we  know  no  other  spot  so  full 
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of  this ;  the  great  names  of  Venetian 
history  have  each  a  drama  in  their  Unes  ; 
romance  is  interwoven  in  the  complica- 
ted texture  of  tlie  tapestiy ;  poets  have 
known  this,  and  have  been  nnable  to 
forbear  seizing  on  the  stories  of  war  and 
siege,  diplomacy  and  statecraft,  for  the 
sabjects  of  their  pages ;  but  if,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  the  stranger  thoughtfully 
muses  upon  the  strange  fate  of  the  city, 
now,  notwithstanding  all  its  crowds,  in 
ruins  around  him,  its  doges  vanished, 
its  grand  and  costly  palace  deserted  and 
empty,  excepting  as  the  wayforer  turns 
in  to  tread  its  richly  polished  floors,and  to 
gaze  upon  its  long  lines  of  canvases,  its 
gilded  cx)rnices,  its  marble  busts ;  if,  we 
say,  the  stranger  compares  this  fate  with 
the  policy  which  procured  such  degen- 
eration, its  cunning  and  subtle  political 
doctrines ;  surveying  the  method  by 
Avhich  it  became  strong,  and  the  course 
of  doctrine  by  which  its  strength  be- 
came decline,  weakness,  and  at  last  polit- 
ical death,  he  will  receive  such  a  series 
of  lessons  as  are  scarcely  taught  at  once 
on  so  comprehensive  and  compendious 
a  scale  by  no  other  nation  or  people. 
In  Venice,  political  wisdom  and  political 
folly  S(.'em  to  be  at  once  upon  so  grand 
and  so  condensed  a  scale ;  it  is,  indeed, 
the  old  lesson  :  industiy  made  her  what 
she  was,  luxury  made  her  what  she  is ; 
but  between  these  two — the  rise  and  the 
fall — there  lie  so  many  chapters,  there  is 
so  much  which  illustrates  and  shows  at 
once  the  process  of  power  and  the  process 
of  decline,  we  seem  so  familiar,  so  readily 
and  easily  familiar,  with  every  stage  in 
the  story,  that,  to  a  commercial  and  po- 
litical people,  it  is  full  of  the  richest  in- 
struction ;  it  is  full  of  animation  and  full 
of  warning ;  it  is  a  condensed  encyclo- 
pajdia  of  political  wisdom.  If  the 
stranger  marvels,  as  he  must,  that  this 
little  spot,  wrested  from  the  Adriatic, 
its  piles  struck  down  into  the  deltas  of 
the  estuary,  so  that  its  early  inhabitants 
were  regarded  with  contempt,  as  they 
spread  their  nets  and  gathered  their 
salt,  were  sneered  at  in  the  fifth  century 
fts  a  kind  of  water-fowl,  fixing  their 
nests  upon  the  waves,  despising  the  al- 
lurements of  the  land,  trading  in  a  lowly 
and  humble  manner  among  the  markets 
erf  Italy,  along  the  sea-coast,  and  up  the 
navigable  rivers ;  that  such  a  people 
should  rise  to  hold  an  empire,  the  whole 
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gorgeous  East,  in  their  grasp,  throwing 
their  scej^tre  over  the  most  considerable 
states,  feared  for  their  awful  power, 
dreaded  for  their  shrewd  and  secret  ser- 
pentine policy,enriched  by  commerce  with 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  so  that  every 
store  of  every  land  poured  its  gifts 
through  its  palaces  ;  if  this  is  marvellous, 
not  less  so  is  its  utter  ruin,  so  that  literally 
she  sunk  to  have  "slaves  for  senators," 
"beggars  for  nobles,"  and  "panders 
for  a  people,"  a  petty  town  instead  of  a 
capitol,  its  palaces  crumbling  to  the 
shore,  their  avenues  choked  with  offal 
and  seaweed,  and  still  retaining,  through 
costly  square,  or  strange  winding  walk, 
and  secret  way,  the  ineffaceable  marks 
of  old  media3val,  commercial,  and  pala- 
tial grandeur  in  costly  marble,  in  the 
Byzantine  portico,  and  Moorish  window, 
now  only  thronged  by  the  feet,  or  giv- 
ing light  to  the  home,  of  beggars.  Such 
are  the  impressions  which  inlixllibly  cross 
the  mind  as  the  wayfarer  rests  on  his 
journey,  to  meditate  amidst  these  affect- 
ing marks  of  ancient  majesty  and  mod- 
ern meanness. 

The  ground  swarms  with  traditions 
and  superstitions,  more  or  less  absurd. 
Great  was  the  joy,  in  1020,  on  that  day 
when  Barbalano  succeeded  in  landing  the 
much-coveted  relics  of  St.  Saba.  There 
had  been  a  night  of  storm, — the  rain  fell 
in  torrents ;  but  at  last  the  precious 
chest  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  Bar- 
balano, next  to  the  church  of  St.  Anto- 
nius;  it  had  been  destined  for  another 
church,  but  when  they  sought  to  move 
it,  the  bells  of  the  Campanile  set  up  such 
a  roar,  and  the  chest  itself  became  so 
immovably  heavy,  that  it  was  plain 
something  was  amiss,  until  some  one 
said,  "  It  is  the  will  of  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  that  these  relics  should  rest  in 
the  church  of  St.  Antonius ; "  then  the 
chest  became  as  light  as  before,  the  bells 
ceased  ringing,  and  over  the  chest  a  dove 
Avith  wings  of  miraculous  whiteness  was 
seen  to  hover,  while  a  miraculous  rose  of 
surpassing  beauty  sprang  up  in  the  gar- 
den of  St.  Antonius — "A  symbol,"  says 
the  chronicler,  "of  that  fairer  flower 
Avhich  had  just  been  transplanted  from 
Constantinople  to  Venice."  But  the 
most  cherished  traditions  of  Venice 
were  associated  with  St.  Mark  ;  and  one 
story  especially,  as  proving  how  watch- 
ful the  evangelist  was  over  the  city  which 
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was  called  by  his  name,  was  an  especial 
fjivorite  :  On  that  piazza  yonder,  a  wea- 
ther-beaten old  sailor,  walking  to  and 
fro  in  the  midst  of  the  wiM  rain  and 
tempest,  became  aware  of  the  presence 
of  an  exceeduiijly  venerable  figure,  who 
said  to  him,  "  I  am  St.  Mark ;  ferry  me 
over  to  St.  Georgio."  What  were  the 
emotions  of  the  old  man  has  not  been 
precisely  tokl :  something  of  fear  ;  per- 
haps something  of  doubt  about  his  fire. 
He,  however,  complied ;  and  there,  at 
the  given  point,  they  were  met  by  a 
still  more  robust,  but  equally  venerable 
personage,  who  turned  out  to  be  St. 
George.  The  three  then  proceeded  to- 
gether, by  the  desire  of  St.  Mark,  to 
Lido,  where  they  were  joined  by  St. 
Nicholas.  By  this  time  the  ferryman 
had  somewhat  recovei'ed  from  his  ter- 
rors, and  felt  a  little  confidence  in  his 
fares.  The  evangelist  bade  him  row  on- 
wards ;  but  the  waves  were  rough  and 
tempestuous.  Onward  they  went,  how- 
ever, under  the  pilotage  of  the  evange- 
list, over  the  white  and  foaming  waves, 
till  they  found  themselves  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  perfect  conclave  of  demons, 
Avhose  business  that  night  it  was  to  blow 
up  this  fearful  storm,  and  put  the  city  of 
St.  Mark  in  most  imminent  danger. 
The  three  saints,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  ancient  mariner,  were  too  much  for 
them,  and  they  put  the  devils  to  a  signal 
and  disgraceful  flight.  At  this  point, 
not  waiting  to  be  rowed  back  again,  St. 
Mark  addressed  the  ferryman,  giving  to 
him  a  ring.  "  Take  this,"  said  he,  "  to 
the  doge,  my  procurator  ;  and  he,  recog- 
nizing my  symbol,  will  recompense 
thee  with  five  ducats."  The  gondolier, 
we  may  well  believe,  was  quite  stupefied, 
partly  by  the  marvellous  spectacle  he 
had  witnessed,  and  partly  by  the  pros- 
pect of  so  rich  a  reward  ;  and  when  he 
recovered  his  senses,  his  illustrious  pas- 
sengers had  vanished.  The  ferryman 
hastened  home,  got,  it  is  said,  his  i-e- 
ward  ;  but  this  was  not  all — so  signal  a 
circumstance  was  celebrated  by  an  an- 
nual festival  in  honor  of  St.  Mark,  St. 
George,  and  St.  Nicholas.  The  story 
was  handed  along  through  generations, 
and  was  recited,  with  long-continued 
faith,  by  the  domestic  hearth  and  on  the 
piazza,  on  summer  evenings.  Did  it  not 
prove  the  good-will  of  the  preternatural 
powers,  guarding  the   city  from  malig- 


nant influences,  against  the  blinding 
whirlwind  and  the  storm  ?  Such  is  a 
specimen  of  that  legendary  lore  of  Ve- 
nice, which  gave  pride  to  its  citizens, 
and  did  not  diminish  the  nerve  of  its 
warriors. 

The  policy  of  the  great  Italian  and 
the  great  German  States  diifers  :  liberty, 
freedom  of  thought  and  action,  the  re- 
flection of  the  will  of  the  people  in  the 
sternness  of  unbending  law,  seem  to  be 
the  characteristic  of  the  latter  ;  secrecy, 
nominal  liberty,  real  slavery,  seem  to  be 
that  of  the  former.  Subtlety  and  cruel- 
ty, a  preference  for  a  Machiavellian  policy, 
would  appear  to  be  the  almost  inborn 
necessity  of  the  former  ;  it  may  indeed 
be  said  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  despotic  institutions  should  create 
the  counteracting  influence  of  secret 
associations,  and  craft  is  a  consequence 
arising  from  the  w^eakness  of  the  op- 
pressed beneath  the  power  of  the  oppi-es- 
sor  ;  but  the  Italian  States  carried  this 
principle  of  craft  into  all  the  secret 
chambers  and  councils  of  Government ; 
it  seemed  as  if  all  the  wheels  of  policy 
were  to  lie  hidden :  the  Itahan  mind  has 
delighted  in  subtlety  and  concealment; 
even  for  the  most  obvious  purposes  the 
liidden  \vay  was  to  be  preferred  to  the 
broad  and  open  path  ;  and  Venice,  in 
her  history,  soon  began  to  illustrate 
this  kind  of  political  tergiversation  in  a 
more  conspicious  manner  than  any  other 
of  the  Italian  cities  or  republics.  Through 
a  long  course  of  ages  a  kind  of  nominal 
deference,  indeed,  was  paid  to  freedom  ; 
the  doge  was  supposed,  by  a  kind  of 
graceful  political  fiction,  to  be  elected 
by  the  people  ;  but  in  reality  that  which 
had  been  a  popular  election  soon  sunk 
into  a  cunning  and  crafty  arrangement 
within  the  hands  of  a  fcAv  :  freedom  be- 
came a  watchword  most  ludicrously 
perverted  from  any  of  the  ideas  we 
associate  with  the  name,  and  there  arose 
the  gloomiest  fabric  of  real  despotism, 
not  merely  as  associated  with  a  republi- 
can institution,  but  with  any  form  of 
government  of  which  history  has  pre- 
served to  us  the  chronicle.  It  has  been 
truly  said,  there  is  no  parallel  to  that 
silent,  mysterious,  inexorable  tyranny. 
Sitting  in  this  very  palace  of  St.  Mark's, 
Samuel  Rogers  exclaims — 

What  a  strange,  mysterious  power  -was  there, 
Moving  throughout,  subtle,  invisible, 
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And  universal  as  the  air  they  breathed! 

A  power  that  never  shimbered,  nor  forguve; 

All  eye,  all  ear,  nowhere  and  everywhere. 

Entering  the  closet  and  the  sanctuary,— 

No  place  of  refuge  for  the  doge  himself; 

Most  present  when   least  thought  of — nothing 

dropt 
In  secret  when  the  heart  was  on  the  lips, 
Nothing  in  feverish  sleep/?  but  instantly 
Observed  and  judged; — a   power   that    if   but 

named 
In  casual  converse,  be  it  where  it  might. 
The  speaker  lowered  at  once  his  eyes   and  voice, 
And  pointed  upward,  as  to  God  in  heaven. 

The  origin  of  government  in  a  state 
where  all  the  people  are  industrious  is 
usually  simple,  and  so  long  as  Venice 
was  growing  upon  her  lagunes,  its  peo- 
ple occupied  in  building  or  navigating 
small  boats  for  their  neighbors,  rearing 
islands  out  of  those  marshes,  of  which 
the  most  elevated  in  tlie  middle  was 
called  the  Rialto,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment was  a  pure  federated  democracy  ; 
the  chief  functionary  Avas  elective,  and 
chosen  annually,  and  for  two  centuries 
this  continued  ;  but  as  wealth  and  popu- 
lation increased,  so,  of  course,  such  an 
authority  became,  perhaps,  jiot  merely 
inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
State,  but  it  became  also  a  more  con- 
siderable object  of  ambition.  It  was  in 
the  year  697,  the  first  chief  magistrate 
was  elected  for  life,  and  called  the  doge  ; 
this  title  was  a  corruption  of  dux,  or 
duke ;  and  while  it  excluded  the  idea  ot 
sovereignty,  it  indicated  the  office  of  a 
leader  or  commander  of  the  people. 
For  centuries  this  office  was  held  in 
freedom  by  its  ])Ossessor;  its  powers 
were  restrained  by  no  especial  legal  pro- 
visions, while  yet  there  were  general 
assemblies  which  in  some  measure  pre- 
served the  balance  of  the  republic.  Still 
the  city  continued  to  grow  in  wealth 
and  population,  although  those  great 
events  had  not  yet  transpired,  out  of 
which  grew  the  immense  prowess  of  the 
'City.  It  was  inevitable  to  such  a  people 
that  a  warlike  spirit  should  be  rising  in 
their  midst :  of  course  there  were  out- 
breaks, obscure  revolutions,  and  disor- 
ders ;  the  coasts  of  the  little  isles  and  the 
watery  ways  were  infested  by  pirates ; 
and  it  was  in  the  };ear  939,  that  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  romances  of 
Venice  happened,  throwing  a  strong 
light,  to  our  eyes,  on  that  state  of  the 
young  society.  It  was  an  ancient  usage 
in  Venice,  that  eveiy  year,  on  St.  Mark's 


eve,  twelve  maidens,  endowed  by  the 
State,  should  be  married  to  their  lovers 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  the  apostle, 
at  Olivolo — they  were  called  the  daugh- 
ters of  St.  Mark — and  this  joyous  occa- 
sion was  a  season  of  great  civic  festivity  ; 
the  gondolas  were  gayly  decorated  with 
flowers  and  flags,  and,  with  the  parents 
and  kinsfolk  and  friends  of  the  couples, 
from  an  early  hour,  were  skimming  the 
canals  ;  the  waters  and  young  primeval 
islands  Avere  alive  with  music;  the  city 
on  that  day  was  certainly  not  prepared 
for  rapacity  and  the  havoc  of  war.  It 
seemed  a  favorable  time  to  a  renown- 
ed freebooter,  or  pirate,  named  Gaiolo, 
with  his  band,  to  conceal  themselves  in 
the  neighborhood  where  the  marriage 
was  to  be  celebrated ;  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  patriarch,  but  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  city,  and,  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, almost  uninhabited.  As  the  pro- 
cession of  the  brides  entered  the  church, 
the  pirates  leaped  ashore  ;  the  rites  had 
just  commenced,  when  the  church  was 
thronged  with  armed  men  :  they  tore 
the  terrified  girls  from  the  foot  of  the 
altar  ;  lifting  them  in  their  arms,  they 
bore  them  screaming  or  insensible  away 
to  their  boats,  and  instantly  set  sail  for 
the  port  of  Trieste,  The  doge,  Sanudo 
II.,  was  present  at  the  ceremony,  and 
the  act  of  unparalleled  audacity,  how- 
ever it  might  rouse  his  rage  or  astonisli- 
ment,  did  not  for  a  moment  paralyze 
him.  Followed  by  the  disappointed 
lovers,  he  hurried  through  the  streets, 
and  roused  the  people.  There  were 
some  vessels  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  trunk-makers,  in  the  parish  of 
Santa  Maria  Formosa,  lying  idle ;  they 
were  instantly  oflTered  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate and  his  companions :  the  lovers 
grasped  the  oars  with  the  energy  of  de- 
spair, and  Avere  soon  out  of  sight  in  the 
track  of  the  ravishers;  their  knowledge 
and  dexterity  on  their  own  waters  was 
certainly  not  inferior  to  the  pirates';  they 
speedily  overtook  them.  The  contest 
was  long,  sharp,  and  sanguinary,  but 
the  vengeance  was  complete — scarcely 
a  pirate  escaped  ;  the  girls  were  all 
brought  back  in  triumph,  the  festivities 
were  resumed,  and  all  the  marriages 
completed  that  evening.  This  circum- 
stance became  a  great  tradition  in 
Venice.  The  Brides  of  Venice  is  at 
once  one  of  the  best   known    incidents 
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of  its  history  and  its  ceremonies  for 
many  ages  ;  as  this  day  came  round,  the 
doge  went  in  procession  to  tlie  parish  of 
Santa  Maria  Formosa,  where  he  receiv- 
ed a  hospitable  welcome  from  the 
trunk-makers,  and  was  presented  with 
two  bottles  of  malmsey,  two  oranges, 
and  two  hats,  in  commemoration  of 
some  conversation  between  the  doge 
and  the  trunk-makers  on  the  day  of  the 
event.  As  to  the  Brides  of  Venice,  the 
daughters  of  the  republic,  they,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  became  more  abundantly 
glorified  by  the  tradition,  so  that  a 
writer  in  the  thirteenth  century  tells  us 
how  that  in  his  time,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  wear  gold  crowns  set  with 
precious  stones,  and  cloaks  of  cloth  of 
gold,  while  all  the  guests,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  republic,  were  liberally 
entertained  with  wine  and  sweetmeats. 
But  during  these  years,  from  that 
early  period  of  primeval  government, 
oligarchical  principles  were  developing 
themselves  in  the  city :  great  families 
were  rising,  impatient  alike  of  the  popu- 
lar voices  and  of  the  power  of  the  sove- 
reif^n  or  chief  magistrate.  It  is  remark- 
able to  notice,  as  Daru  has  pointed  out, 
how  some  of  these  strong  families,  whose 
names  constantly  appear  in  the  history 
of  Venice,  and  descendants  from  which 
were  to  be  found  in  the  city  when,  about 
forty  years  since,  he  published  his  his- 
tory, represent  those  who  were  among 
the  early  refugees,  who,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  laid  the  foundation  of  its  power 
— Calvo,  Fallero^  Moro,  Fosco,  and 
Danlo.  From  such  men  as  these  ema- 
nated those  designs  which,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  altogether  changed  the 
character  of  the  Venetian  Government ; 
it  was  brought  about,  too,  as  such 
changes  must  usually  be  brought  about, 
by  the  weakness,  the  folly,  and  licen- 
tiousness of  one  reigning  doge,  and  the 
mistaken  strength,  the  religious  weak- 
ness, of  another.  Sanudo  IV.  was  one 
of  those  wild  and  undisciplined  princes, 
in  whom  there  seemed  to  shine  some 
fitful  gleams  of  strength  or  wisdom, 
mingled  with  all  that  rouses  and  out- 
rages a  people ;  it  was  in  his  day  that  a 
rampant  multitude,  maddened  by  a  long 
course  of  oppression,  tramped  through 
the  square  of  St.  Mark,  clamoring  for 
vengeance,  and  thirsting  for  blood.  Un- 
.ble  to  break  through,  or  obtain  posses- 
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sion  of  him,  the  mob  set  fire  to  the 
buildings  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  palace  ;  churches  were  soon  re- 
duced to  ashes ;  the  fiames  touched  the 
chapel  of  St.  Mark  ;  at  last  they  broke 
through  the  columns  of  smoke  upon  the 
building  itself;  then  the  lost  and  fated 
prince  was  seen  rushing  out  of  St.  Mark's 
chapel,  with  his  little  infant  in  his  arms, 
crouching  before  a  group  in  which  he 
recognized  a  few  of  his  friends.  But 
the  multitude,  who  had  hated  the  des- 
pot, both  hated  and  despised  the  sup- 
pliant, and  the  daggers  of  the  enraged 
men  were  speedily  in  the  breasts  of  the 
criminal  father  and  the  innocent  child. 
For  a  long  course  of  exacting  cruelties 
and  tyrannies,  the  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude, in  this  year  of.  976,  exacted  a  ven- 
geance in  which  three  hundred  houses 
were  burnt,  the  churches  of  St.  Teo- 
doro  Tind  Santa  Maria  Jubenigo,  and  the 
ducal  palace  and  St.  Mark's  chapel,  were 
perfectly  destroyed.  This  was  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  precipitated  a 
change  in  the  prerogatives  of  the  doge. 
There  was  anothei-,  of  a  very  different 
kind,  which  gave  a  drift  in  the  same  di- 
rection :  the  new  doge,  Orseolo,  was  a 
man  of  high  and  amiable  character,  and 
his  reign  was  characterized  by  a  large 
libei'ality  to  the  public,  from  his  large 
wealth  ;  he  it  was  who  restored  St. 
Mark's,  upon  a  far  more  magnificent 
scale  ;  but  to  him  came,  one  evening,  a 
most  singular  visitor,  in  the  Father 
Guarini,  superior  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Michael,  of  Cusano,  in  Gascony.  The 
visit  of  the  monk  was  apparently  acci- 
dental ;  he  desired  to  see  the  new  tem- 
ple and  shrine  of  St.  Mark,  The  doge 
and  his  visitor  held  such  conversations 
with  each  other  that  in  mutual  agree- 
ment and  sympathy  they  blent  in  their 
views  of  the  superior  happiness  and  bliss 
of  a  monastic  life  to  troubled  and  pen- 
sive minds,  so  that  the  doge  determined 
in  twelve  months  to  lay  aside  his  office  ; 
the  abbot  was  then  to  come  for  him,  and 
bear  his  illustrious  friend  to  his  monastic 
retreat.  The  doge  said  nothing  of  his 
intentions  to  any  creature  save  one  who 
was  to  share  his  seclusion.  His  wife,, 
the  Lady  Felicita,  had  already  enrolled 
herself  among  the  nuns  of  San  Zaccaria  ; 
so  by  midnight  the  fugitive  crossed  the 
canal,  galloped  across  the  country,  reach-  ■ 
ed  his  destination  in  safiety,  and  for  nine- 
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teen  years  continued  in  the  cloister,  liv- 
ing, it  is  said,  long  enough  to  repent  tlie 
vow  he  had  so  hastily  made  to  Father 
Guarini.  The  follies  of  the  good  are 
sometimes  not  less  mischievous  than 
those  of  the  evil,  and  a  circumstance 
like  this  tended  to  suggest  the  necessity 
for  some  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
doge  ;  hence  came  from  the  weakness 
of  the  chief  governor  that  strong  and 
steady  under-current  "which  set  in,  ad- 
verse to  that  popular  election,  which  it 
was  said  had  erred  so  grossly  in  the 
election  of  the  sovereigns,  and  so 
gave  a  pretext  for  that  tendency  to 
aristocracy,  in  whose  hand,  represented 
by  the  few  strong  nobles  of  Venice, 
the  doge  was  to  be  a  cipher,  and  a 
tool,  or  to  find  hiiaself,  in  the  event 
of  his  seeking  to  resist  their  author- 
ity, broken  on  the  wheel  of  their  machi- 
nations. 

The  student  of  history,  with  some 
considerable  interest,  inquires  how  came 
about  tliat  strange  subtlety  of  despotic 
espionage  and  tyranny  to  wliich  we  have 
referred?  that  singular  college  of  State, 
superior  to  all  the  citizens,  superior  to 
the  doge  himself?  the  marvellous  sub- 
tlety of  the  three  State  inquisitors,  and 
the  dreaded  ten?  and  indeed  it  is  not 
by  rapid  and  ordinary  reading  any  stu- 
dent will  arrive  at  a  comprehension 
either  of  the  origin  of  the  system,  or  its 
working :  a  more  complicated  scheme 
of  election  and  of  government  it  is  not 
possible  to  conceive.  By  the  year  1269, 
the  election  of  the  doge  had  been  brought 
to  a  process  which  Daru  has  given  in 
certain  Italian  rhymes,  which  have  been 
rendered  into  the  following  English  dog- 
gerel, exactly  representing  its  curious 
method : — 

From  the  Council's  nomination 
Tliirty  meet  ;  nine  keep  their  station: 
Forty  next  by  these  are  cliosen, 
Wlio,  bj'  lot,  become  a  dozen. 
Five  and  twenty  then  combine 
To  produce  another  nine; 
Hence  are  five  and  forty  given, 
Who,  diminished  to  eleven, 
Are  by  forty-one  succeeded ; 
Of  whose  final  votes  are  needed 
Five  and  twenty  to  create 
The  presiding  magistrate. 
Tiie  serene,  by  whom  elected ; 
Thus  our  statutes  are  protected. 

To  expi-ess  it  in  more  plain  language,  in 
1250,  during  the  reign  of  Mureno  Moro- 


sini,  it  was  arranged  that  the  cnoice  of 
the  doge,  on  the  death  of  his  predeces- 
sor, should  be  balloted  for,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  previously  had  been  adopt- 
ed in  all  the  elections  for  inferior  posi- 
tions, by  a  system  of  cnjolery  and 
bribery.  The  power  had  been  filched 
from  the  people,  although  certain  privi- 
leges had  been  conferred  upon  them, 
not  of  a  political  character,  by  which 
they  had  been  kept  in  good  humor  ;  an 
unlimited  right  of  fishing  and  fowling 
had  been  conferred  upon  the  whole  body 
of  the  citizens;  some  of  the  more  consider- 
able had  the  honor  conferred  upon  them 
of  dining  annually  with  the  doge,  of  at- 
taching his  Fellucca  to  the  Beucntaur, 
on  the  occasion  of  great  processions. 
The  nobles  were  clipping  the  wings  of 
the  executive,  and  reducing  their  fellow- 
citizens  ]-eally  to  the  condition  of  ci- 
phers. Thus,  for  the  election  of  the 
doge,  the  number  of  gilded  balls  was 
tliirty,  of  which  the  drawers  were  reduc- 
ed by  a  second  raffle  to  nine ;  of  these, 
four  nominated  five  electors  each,  and 
five  four  each,  making  in  the  whole  forty 
electors,  whom  a  third  lottery  cut  down 
to  twelve,  each  of  whom  named  two 
electoi's,  save  the  first,  who  appointed 
three;  thus  twenty-five  were  called  out, 
from  whom  a  foui-th  raffle  selected  nine, 
each  of  whom  named  five,  in  all  forty- 
five  ;  but  these  were  reduced  by  a  fifth 
ballot  to  eleven,  of  whom  eight  chose 
four  each,  and  the  remainder  three  each, 
so  that  the  final  result  was  forty-one, 
who,  upon  being  confirmed  by  the  great 
council,  proceeded  to  elect  a  doge  by  a 
majority  of  suffrages,  which  was  to  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  twenty-five.  No 
member  of  the  great  council  under  thirty 
years  of  age  could  vote  on  this  occasion  ; 
the  sons,  brothers,  and  nephews  of  the 
new  doge  had  to  quit  government  during 
his  life  ;  he  also  sunk  to  a  nonentity,  ex- 
cepting that  he  had  the  initiative  in  de- 
liberation ;  despatches  were  written  in 
his  name,  but  all  letters  from  foreign 
courts  had  to  be  delivered  by  him  un- 
opened to  the  senate  ;  in  fact,  he  be- 
came, as  has  been  said,  a  kind  of  ducal 
lord  mayor  for  life  ;  but  the  real  power 
of  administering  justice  was  entrusted 
to  a  council  of  forty ;  the  senate  con- 
sisted of  sixty,  a  number  considerably  in- 
creased in  later  years.  The  most  fearful 
item  of  the  administration  was   in   th^ 
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power  of  the  Ten  ;  tlieir  influence  was 
vast,  and  eventually  they  formed  an 
arbitrai-y  inquisitorial  tribunal,  the 
standing  tyrannicide  of  Venice  :  they  ex- 
cluded the  council  of  forty  from  the 
investigation  of  all  treasonable  charges. 
They  inquired,  they  judged,  they  punish- 
ed, says  Mr.  Hallam,  according  to  what 
they  called  a  reason  of  state  ;  the  pub- 
lic never  dared  to  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  the  avvful  mystery  shrouding  tlieii" 
proceedings ;  the  accused  was  often 
never  heard,  never  confronted  with  his 
accusers  ;  the  condemnation  Avas  secret, 
the  punishment  nndivulged.  They  had 
their  informers  infesting  every  order 
and  rank  of  society  ;  through  their  in- 
formers they  observed  everything  with 
the  eye  of  an  argus,  and  through  monks, 
prostitutes,  gondoliers,  and  domestic 
servants  they  had  channels  of  commu- 
nication and  confidential  intercourse 
with  every  kind  and  order  of  society. 
Mr.  Roscoe  ventures  rather  severely  to 
call  in  question  the  authenticity  of  the 
results  of  the  elaborate  investigations  of 
M.  Darn  into  the  secret  archives  of 
Venice,  but  if  in  some  particulars  his 
information  may  be  regarded  as  unsus- 
tained  and  unauthentic,  we  apprehend 
it  is  impossible  to  set  aside  the  charac- 
ter of  that  nefarious  tribunal.  It  is 
true  that  where  secrecy  and  terror  were 
the  chief  elements  at  work,  little  could 
be  known  ;  but  that  little  is  abundantly 
sufficient,  and  one  author  speaks  the 
simple  truth  when  he  says,  "The  sta- 
tutes of  the  Venetian  inquisition  of 
state,  now  exposed  to  the  public  eye, 
exceed  every  other  product  of  human 
wickedness,  in  premeditated,  deliberate, 
systematic,  unmixed,  undissembled  flagi- 
tiousness."  The  functions  of  the  Ten 
were  exercised  by  a  still  more  dreaded 
cluster,  if  that  Avere  possible — the  Three 
inquisitors  of  state  chosen  by  the  Ten, 
from  their  number,  for  the  purpose  of 
expediting  business ;  their  functions 
were  exercised  for  twelve  months,  and 
their  power  extended  over  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  state,  including  even  the 
Ten  themselves :  either  of  the  Three,  in 
his  own  person,  might  take  all  steps 
preparatory  to  judgment,  although  that 
judgment  could  only  be  pronounced  by 
the  Three  ;  the  penalties  were  left  en- 
tirely to  their  own  discretion,  and 
extended  to  death,  either  by  private  or 


public  execution ;  the  citations  were 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  Ten,  the 
Three  were  altogether  unknown.  Every 
process  of  the  tribunal  was  to  be  pre- 
served secret,  and  a  casket,  of  which 
each  of  the  Three  by  turns  kept  the  key, 
was  the  depository  of  all  their  fearful 
secrets.  To  taunt  a  person  Avith  being 
a  spy  of  this  awful  court  was  a  high 
crime  ;  should  he  happen  to  be  so,  the 
person  so  naming  the  accused  was  in- 
stantly arrested,  tortured  until  he  re- 
vealed by  what  process  he  arrived  at 
his  knowledge,  and  afterwards  punish- 
ed at  the  discretion  of  the  tribunal. 
These  spies  especially  haunted  the  steps 
of  the  nobles  ;  they  tried  their  faithful- 
ness by  bribes,  as  troni  a  foreign  ambas- 
sador, to  betray  the  secrets  of  the  coun- 
cil :  if  he  resisted  the  temptation,  but 
did  not  immediately  denounce  the  over- 
ture, his  name  was  registered  in  a  book 
called  IJhro  sospett!^  the  book  of  sighs  ; 
he  was  to  be  henceforth  most  carefully 
watched.  Freedom  of  speech  or  debate 
was  limited,  even  conversation  was  re- 
strained ;  a  noble  guilty  of  indiscretion 
of  speech  was  to  be  twice  admonished, 
on  the  third  offence  to  be  prohibited 
from  appearing  in  the  public  streets  or 
council  for  two  years  ;  if  he  proved  dis- 
obedient, or  offended  again,  he  was  to 
be  drowned  as  incorrigible.  So  for  a 
number  of  ages  all  Venetian  society  was 
insecure.  Among  all  the  higher  orders 
of  the  citizens,  especially,  this  espionage 
spread  out.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
the  offence  for  which  he  had  been  arrest- 
ed, a  citizen  might  find  himself  immured 
for  three  years  in  that  terrible  range  of 
apartments  through  which  we  Avound 
our  Avay  a  short  time  since,  called  the 
Piombi,  under  the  leads,  prisons  extend- 
ing through  the  upper  part  of  the 
palace,  as  the  more  doomed,  and  yet 
more  dreadful  dungeons  extended  be- 
neatli,  beneath  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  be- 
neath the  Avaters  of  the  canal.  Drowning 
seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  ))unishment 
of  the  tribunal ;  a  statute  declared  that 
Avhen  death  was  considered  necessary, 
it  Avas  desirable  to  avoid  the  scandal  of 
open  display  in  a  public  execution,  and 
therefore  the  malefactor  was  privately 
drowned  in  the  Canale  Orfano, 

That   drowning    place,    where    never   net   woa 

thi'own, 
Summer  or  winter — death  the  penalty: 
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And  where  a  secret^  once  deposited, 

Lay  till  the  waters  should  give  up  their  dead. 

Those  who  were  accused,  and  had  fallen 
within  the  clutches  of  the  tiibunal,  yet  es- 
caped condemnation — a  very  rare  event 
— ^were  never  acquitted,  never  obtained 
their  release  by  a  direct  sentence  ;  the 
jailer  entered  the  cell  with  a  surly  re- 
buke, "  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  out 
with  you  !  "  and  so,  with  such  precipita- 
tion as  we  may  conceive,  the  happy 
creature  started  about  his  business.  In 
this  way  Venice  fancied  she  preserved 
her  power  ;  thus  it  was  supposed  the 
city  was  shielded  from  the  d.ingers  of 
correspondence  with  foreign  spies  and 
powers,  or  from  the  efforts  which  braver 
spii-its  might  make  at  home,  to  shake 
off  the  intolerable  oppression. 

We  are  to  seek  in  the  circumstances 
we  have  mentioned  for  those  causes 
which  led  to  the  famous  tragedy  of 
Marino  Faliero.  Wending  his  way 
through  the  splendid  gallery  in  the  doge's 
palace,  the  wanderer  comes  upon  that 
vacant  frame  with  the  black  curtain  and 
the  inscription,  unreadable  from  the 
floor,  although  the  laded  golden  letters 
may  be  distinctly  enough  descried,  in 
Latin,  "  This  is  the  place  of  Marino 
Faliero,  beheaded  for  his  crimes."  The 
story  of  the  Old  Doge  is  not  so  splendid 
as  that  which  appears  through  the  pas- 
sionate, highly  wrought,  and  magnilicent 
verse  of  Byron.  The  ambition  of  the 
prince,  his  pride,  and  love  of  power, 
were  irritated  by  that  slavery  to  which 
the  then  young  oligarchy  had  reduced 
the  dogate ;  but  in  liis  efforts  either  to 
liberate  himself  or  the  people,  he  can- 
not be  regarded  as  exhibiting  any  very 
high  or  admirable  traits  of  character. 
Late  in  life  he  had  married  a  very  young 
and  lovely  woman  ;  not  a  breath  of  scan- 
dal had  ever  tarnished  her  reputation. 
A  young  noble,  but  of  poor  estate,  was 
in  love  with  a  lady,  an  attendant  upon 
the  dogaressa ;  and  presuming  upon  her 
favor,  he  ventured  upon  some  impropii- 
eties,  for  which  the  doge  ordered  his  im- 
mediate exclusion.  Tlie  command  was 
instantly  obeyed ;  but  upon  his  way 
through  the  great  council  ciiamber  he 
wrote  on  the  doge's  chair,  "  Marino 
Faliero,  husband  of  the  lovely  wife; 
he  keeps  her,  and  others  kiss  her."  It 
was  a  mean,  dastardly,  and  unmanly  re- 
venge, for  it  involved  not  only  a  woman, 


but  a  perfectly  hmocent  and  blameless 
one.  The  doge  was  in  a  fury,  of  course ; 
the  young  man  was  arrested,  and  sen- 
tenced to  two  months'  imprisonment, 
and  banishment  for  twelve  months  ;  but 
the  excited  and  irritable  old  man  thought 
he  should  have  been  ignominionsly 
hanged,  or  at  any  rate  perpetually  ban- 
ished. The  day  after  the  sentence  had 
been  passed,  an  admiral  appealed  to  the 
doge  for  redress  on  account  of  an  insult 
he  had  received  from  a  noble,  and  the 
petulant  old  man  replied,  "  What 
wouldst  thou  have  me  do  for  thee? 
think  upon  the  shameful  words  which 
have  been  written  concerning  me  by  that 
ribald  Michael  Steno  ;  see  how  the  forty 
respect  my  person."  Then  the  admiral 
replied,  "  My  Lord  Duke,  if  you  wish  to 
make  yourself  a  prince,  and  cut  all  these 
men  to  pieces,  I  have  the  heart ;  if  you 
do  but  help  me,  you  may  punish  them 
all."  And  so  the  scheme  was  laid,  a 
conference  was  called,  and  sixteen  or 
seventeen  leaders,  at  the  head  of  parties 
quite  unaware  of  the  purpose  which 
called  them  together,  were  to  make  af- 
frays in  different  parts  of  the  city,  to 
give  the  doge  a  pretext  for  ringing  at  a 
certain  hour  the  great  bell  of  the  Cam- 
panile ;  this  was  sure  to  call  tooether  all 
the  nobles,  and  then  these  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  with  their  followers,  were  to 
rush  through  St.  Mark's,  and  murder  the 
nobles  as  they  came  ;  the  work  being 
done,  Marino  Faliero  was  to  be  proclaim- 
ed Lord  of  Venice.  The  scheme  was  so 
well  laid  that  although  a  month  elapsed 
before  the  design  was  to  be  put  in  exe- 
cution, it  never  transpired,  and  it  might 
have  been  consummated,  but  for  one  of 
those  little  circumstances  which  seem 
like  accidents  in  such  events  :  one  of  the 
conspirators,  named  Beltramo,  desired 
to  save  the  life  of  a  patron,  named  Lioni ; 
he  called  upon  him,  and  besought  him  to 
remain  at  home  the  wliole  of  to-mon-ow. 
Lioni,  astonished  at  the  request,  prol)a- 
bly  by  some  such  force  as  Byron  has  im- 
agined, wrung  from  him  the  whole  of 
the  particulars  of  the  treason.  Beltramo 
was  secured,  Lioni  called  a  few  friends 
together,  and  these  again  called  the 
heads  of  the  different  magistracies.  The 
ringleaders  were  seized,  and  denounced 
before  the  doge  seems  even  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  failure  of  the  scheme ; 
the  difficulty  was  in  what  way  to  deal 
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with  him  ;  there  was  no  provision  in  law 
for  such  a  crime  as  that  with  which  he 
stood  charged.  The  ten  called  for  a 
council  of  twenty  nobles,  and  this  body, 
so  promptly  constituted,  sent  for  the 
doge  ;  he  was  in  his  palace,  in  entire  ig- 
norance how  the  matter  stood,  surround- 
ed by  his  courtiers.  The  sentence  was 
speedy ;  it  was  ordered  "  That  Marino 
Faliero,  being  convicted  of  conspiring 
against  the  constitution,  sliould  be  taken 
to  the  head  of  the  grand  staircase  of  St. 
Mark's,  and  there,  being  stripped  of  the 
ducal  bonnet  and  other  emblems  of  his 
dignity,  should  be  decapitated."  The 
officer  in  charge  shows  the  traveller  a 
dungeon  beneath  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
which  he  describes  as  that  of  Faliero  : 
there  is  no  probability  that  it  is  so.  Ar- 
rest, condemnation,  and  death  followed 
each  other  very  swiftly,  and  in  the  in- 
terim he  seems  to  have  been  confined  in 
his  own  state  apartments.  He  was  exe- 
cuted at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  day  following  that  which  had  been 
arranged  for  the  giving  effect  to  the  con- 
spiracy— Friday,  April  17th,  1355.  He 
was  conducted  from  his  own  apartments, 
under  guard,  to  the  great  council-room. 
The  tribunal  which  had  condenmed  him 
formed  a  circle  round  him,  and  escorted 
him  with  dignity  and  even  apparent  re- 
spect, to  the  spot  selected  for  execution. 
Outside  the  gates  an  immense  mass  of 
people  had  congregated  to  witness  the 
spectacle.  The  scene  was  widely  differ- 
ent to  that  described  by  Byron ;  so  far 
■from  pouring  out  the  passionate  rhapsody 
which  Byron  has  put  into  his  mouth,  he 
implored  the  forgiveness  of  liis  country- 
men, and  extolled  the  equity  of  his  sen- 
tence. Uncrowned,  disrobed,  a  black 
cap  was  substituted  for  the  bireta,  a 
black  cloak  thrown  over  his  shoulders, 
he  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and  a 
stroke  severed  it  from  the  body.  He 
had  been  a  great  soldier,  and  a  great 
statesman,  and  yet  died  thus  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven.  Three  centuries  after, 
his  remains  were  discovered  by  some  la- 
borers in  a  stone  tomb  in  the  church  of 
St.  Giovanni,  to  w^hich  they  were  borne 
without  any  mark  of  pomp.  A  skeleton 
was  found  with  the  skull  placed  be- 
tween the  knees,  and  a  halfetf^iced 
inscription  made  it  plain  that  these  were 
the  bones  of  Marino  Faliero. 

Lord  Byron,  in  his  tragedy,  reminds 
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us  of  the  dark  fate  which  had  often 
dogged  the  steps  of  the  doges ;  of  the 
first  fifty,  five  abdicated,  five  were 
banished,  with  their  eyes  put  out,  five 
were  massacred,  and  nine  deposed  ;  so 
that  nineteen  out  of  fifty  lost  tiie  throne 
by  violence,  besides  two  who  fell  in  bat- 
tle. This  was  long  before  the  reign  of 
Marino  Faliero.  Andrea  Dandolo  died 
of  vexation,  Marino  Faliero  perished  as 
we  have  described,  the  great  and  vene- 
rable Foscari,  one  of  the  successors  of 
Faliero,  had  to  behold  his  darling  son 
repeatedly  tortured  and  banished ;  at 
last  he  was  deposed,  and  died,  breaking 
a  blood-vessel,  caused  really  by  a  broken 
heart,  as  he  heard  the  bell  of  St.  Mark's 
toll  for  the  election  of  his  successor. 
These  were  not  the  only  instances  which 
seemed  to  give  a  doubtful  splendor  to 
the  long  succession  of  the  dignified 
doges.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
names  which  shine  out  with  extraordi- 
nary brilliancy,  and  especially  associated 
with  lavish  magnificence,  like  that  of 
Michaeli  II.,  until  whose  day  the  city  at 
night  was  in  entire  obscurity  and  dark- 
}iess,  but  who  first  illuminated  by  small, 
twinkling  lamps  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  and  so  devised  a  method  to 
struggle  with  the  gloom.  Sebastiano 
Ziani  was  another  of  those  early  and 
splendid  doges.  There  w^as  a  curious 
tradition  in  his  family,  that  it  owed  its 
foundation  to  a  cow  of  massive  gold 
discovered  among  the  ruins  of  an  old 
temple  in  the  city  ;  the  descendants  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  being  the 
richest  family  in  the  republic,  and  when 
any  one  wished  to  give  the  idea  of 
enormous  possessions  it  became  pro- 
verbial to  say,  "  Such  an  one  has  the 
cow  of  Ziani."  Probably  this  story  is 
the  exact  parallel  of  Whittington  and 
his  cat.  Indeed,  splendor  may  be  the 
rule  of  the  doge's  dignity,  but  not  the 
less  was  misery  the  rule ;  and  in  the 
history  of  Venice  we  are  able,  with 
Richard, 

'   To  sit  upon  the  ground 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  tlie  fates  of  kings." 

The  conduct  of  the  Ten  in  the  affair 
of  Marino  Faliero,  can  only  be  regard- 
ed as  an  instance  of  firm  and  even- 
handed  justice,  an  act  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  the  state,  and  essential  to 
the  dignity  of  the  executive  ;  such  is, 
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however,  far  from  the  character  we  can 
give  to,  we  will  not  say,  all  their  domes- 
tic administration ;  tlioir  great  state 
trials  were  often  marked  by  depths  of 
injustice  and  cruelty,  even  to  those  men 
who  had  been  the  saviors  of  the  state. 
We  can  quite  believe  it  was  the  policy 
of  that  selfish  oligarchy  to  prevent  the 
rise  of  any  great  citizen  to  such  a  height 
of  unquestioned  power  that  his  influ- 
ence should  become  dangerous.  In  the 
ducal  palace  the  visitor  still  sees  the 
place  of  the  fearful  fatal  lion's  mouth 
into  which  were  dropped  the  impeach- 
ments and  charges,  no  doubt  often  the 
cowardly  assassinations  of  character, 
from  motives  of  private  revenge  ;  but 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  oligarchy,  a 
lion's  mouth  yawned  at  the  corner  of 
every  street,  after  the  fashion  of  our 
pillar  post  boxes  now,  to  receive  anony- 
mous information  for  the  inquisitors 
of  state ;  these  anonymous  charges 
often  struck  at  the  most  famous  Vene- 
tian conmianders  or  generals.  What  a 
story  is  that  of  the  great  Francisco  Car- 
magnola !  Among  the  tragedies  of 
Venice  which  have  been  wrought  into 
dramatic  form,  how  is  it  that  this,  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  illustrative,  has 
never  received  from  any  English  poet, 
we  believe,  that  honor  ?  although  the 
reader  of  Robert  Browning's  "  Luria  " 
sees,  in  a  story  growing  out  of  Floren- 
tine romance,  something  of  those  same 
motives  which  meet  us  in  the  tragedy 
of  Carmagnola ;  and  Manzoni,  in  a 
drama  we  have  never  seen,  has  warmly 
vindicated  the  innocence  of  the  illus- 
trious victim  of  Venetian  jealousy.  Car- 
magnola had  been  a  poor  boy,  the  child 
of  rustic  laborers.  In  his  yoimgest  days 
he  had  kept  sheep  in  the  fields  ;  he  must 
soon,  however,  have  exchanged  his 
crook  for  a  sword,  and  from  the  lowest 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  armies  of 
Facino  Cane,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  in  Italy,  to  the  head  of  his 
army.  In  that  post  of  honor  the  herds- 
man's child  accumulated  an  immense 
fortune  ;  rose  to  high  rank  ;  contracted 
a  splendid  marriage ;  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  magnificent  palace  in  Milan  ; 
conquered  for  Milan,  Brescia,  Genoa, 
and  Forli.  He  became  the  governor  of 
Genoa.  The  unreasonable  suspicion  of 
Milan  sought,  however,  not  unnaturally, 
considering  what  Italian  cities,   states, 


and  governments  were,  to  prevent  his 
further  attainment  to  power.  Escaping 
from  Genoa,  unable  to  return  to  Milan, 
there  was  one  other  stronger  state  to 
which  he  was  able  to  flee,  and  which 
was  only  too  willing  to  receive  the  pre- 
sence and  services  of  so  remarkable  and 
illustrious  a  man.  How  far  the  sus])i- 
cions  of  the  republic  were  justified, 
probably  can  never  be  known.  For 
some  years  he  appeared  to  continue  high 
in  favor  and  honor.  He  became  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  of  the 
republic ;  the  destinies  of  Venice  seem- 
ed, for  good  or  for  evil,  all  but  in  the 
hands  of  one  whose  father  was  a  poor 
shepherd  and  ignorant  villager.  He 
had  served  Venice  well ;  but  in  afiairs 
both  with  Florence  and  Milan  it 
seemed  he  was  somewhat  too  slow 
for  the  wishes  of  the  republic.  He 
was  accused  of  treasonable  inter- 
course with  other  powers,  with  acting 
against  the  interest  of  Venice.  The 
secretary  of  the  Ten  was  commissioned 
to  Avait  upon  him  in  his  camp,  bearing 
the  following  letter : — "  The  prudent  and. 
circumspect  person,  Giovani  Dalmpero, 
our  secretary,  has  been  charged  by  us 
(i.  e.  the  Ten)  to  speak  about  certain 
matters  to  your  magnificence,  Avherefore 
be  pleased  to  repose  in  him  the  faith 
you  would  give  to  ourselves."  He  in- 
stantly fell  into  the  snare,  and  started 
with  the  secretary  for  Venice.  Passing 
through  Padua,  he  was  received  with 
the  highest  military  honors  by  the  au- 
thorities. In  Venice  eight  nobles  were 
Avaiting  to  receive  him,  and  conduct  hira 
to  the  ducal  palace;  then  the  secretary 
vanished  ;  all  the  personal  followers  of 
Carmagnola  Avere  turned  back,  Avith  the 
announcement  that  their  master  Avould 
dine  Avith  the  doge,  and  come  home  af- 
ter dinner.  But  the  eight  still  waited 
upon  him.  As  they  conducted  him 
through  room  after  room,  his  suspicions 
began  to  be  aroused  Avhen  he  found 
every  door  carefully  closed  after  them. 
Presently  he  inquired  for  the  doge :  he 
was  told  he  Avas  confined  to  his  room, 
and  could  not  receive  him  till  to-mor- 
ro\A%  He  turned  with  impatience  to 
retrace  his  steps,  saying,  "  The  hour  is 
late ;  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  home." 
By  this  time  he  had  arrived  at  that  cor- 
ridor which  leads  to  the  prison.  One  of 
the  nobles  arrested  his  progress,  saying, 
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"TTiis  way,  my  lord."  "But  that  is 
not  the  right  way,"  said  he.  "  Perfectly 
so,"  was  the  answer ;  and  at  tliis  mo- 
ment the  guards  appeared,  surrounded 
him,  and  pushed  hiui  into  the  corridor. 
The  hist  words  he  was  heard  to  utter 
then  were,  "  I  am  lost ;"  and  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh  escaped  him.  He  was  speed- 
ily brought  to  such  a  trial  as  was  vouch- 
safed by  the  Ten  in  such  cases.  A 
special  conmiittee  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  the  three  chiefs  of  the  Ten,  the 
three  inquisitors  of  the  Ten,  a  privy 
councillor,  and  two  drogadors.  It  can 
scarcely  be  believed  that  such  a  man 
Avas  put  to  the  question;  but  as  one  of 
his  arms  had  been  fractured  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  republic,  the  committee  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  the  estrapade.  It  is 
said  a  confession  was  wrung  from  him 
by  the  application  of  the  brazier.  The 
doge  and  the  members  of  the  privy 
council  proposed,  as  the  punishment, 
perpetual  imprisonment,  but  the  Ten 
voted  for  death ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1432,  this  great  man  was  led  as  a 
common  traitor  to  the  common  place  of 
execution.  He  wore  a  scarlet  vest  with 
sleeves,  red  mantle,  and  scarlet  stock- 
ings, the  velvet  cap  which  bears  his 
name.  Alia  Cannagnola  ;  a  gag  was  in 
his  mouth,  and  his  hands  pinioned  be- 
hind him,  and  between  the  red  columns, 
at  the  third  stroke,  in  the  sight  of  all 
Venice,  his  head  was  severed  from  his 
body.  Two  days  after  the  tragedy,  a 
deputation  from  the  Ten  waited  on  his 
Countess,  to  make  known  to  her  the 
f  Ue  of  her  husband,  and  to  insult  her  by 
offering  her  their  condolences  ;  but  his 
family  suiFered  attainder,  and  the  Avhole 
of  his  vast  property  reverted  to  the 
state. 

We  need  not  call  up  the  phantoms 
either  of  the  Carrara,  or  of  the  Foscari ; 
their  stories  are  so  well  known  that 
they  need  no  repetition.  In  that  of  the 
first,  we  find  a  free  and  independent 
prince,  bravely  defending  his  own  rights, 
with  heroic  pertinacity  of  purpose, 
which  commends  him  to  warmest  sym- 
pathies. At  last,  after  troubling  Venice 
through  a  long  course  of  years,  resisting 
her  ambitious  designs,  attempting  to 
put  a  curb  in  the  mouths  of  her  wild 
horses,  he  saw  piece  after  piece  of  his 
territory  lost  to  him ;  and  he,  through 
his  own  utterly  mistaken  fliith,  and  ig- 


norance of  what  Venice  could  dare  to 
do,  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  The  fortunes  of  war  tell  no 
more  atrocious  story  than  that  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  republic.  Amidst  the 
yells  of  the  rabble,  the  Prince  Car- 
rara and  his  son  were  hailed  to  the  hall 
of  the  grent  council.  Imprisoned  in 
gloomy  dungeons,  there  the  unhappy 
father  found  his  second  son,  who  had 
been  in  prison  five  months,  and  was 
ignorant  of  the  disasters  which  had  over- 
whelmed his  family.  History  has  re- 
tained the  tale  of  that  touching  meeting. 
They  were  permitted  to  remain  together 
for  a  few  days,  and  were  then  placed  in 
separate  cells.  Eventually  the  Ten 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  ;  but 
when  the  executioner  entered  the  cell  of 
the  father,  the  brave  old  man  would  not 
fall  tamely,  he  seized  a  stool,  and  for 
sometime  successfully  defended  himself. 
At  last,  like  our  Richard  II.,  he  was 
stricken  down,  and  then  strangled  with  a 
bow-string.  The  next  day,  the  noble 
young  princes  were  strangled  on  the 
same  spot,  and  by  the  same  hand.  The 
youngest,  Giacomo,  behaved  in  such  a 
manner,  that  histoi'y  loses  her  natural 
coldness  while  she  recites  the  story  of 
his  calm,  pious,  bravery.  Handsome, 
highly  cultured,  married  to  a  lovely 
lady,  and  only  twenty  -  six — his  sole 
crime  had  been  love  to  his  lather  and 
the  vindication  of  his  paternal  rights. 
He  knelt,  and  received  the  blow  and  the 
cord,  exclaiming,  "  Into  Thy  hands, 
Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit."  The 
bodies  of  the  princes  were  thrown  into 
a  bf)at,  and  interred  without  any  funeral 
rites.  This  was  the  end  of  the  last 
murdered  lord  of  Padua  and  his  sons. 
Thus  Venice  seems  to  have  been  unable 
rightly  to  honor  either  friends  or  foes. 

No  character  comes  np  with  greater 
distinctness  than  that  of  the  magnificent 
old  admiral  Pisani ;  perhaps  he  was  the 
Nelson  of  Venice,  brave,  great,  even 
invincible ;  although  once  destined  to 
undergo  a  signal  defeat,  he  was  a  real 
sea-king,  and  he  raised  himself,  by 
his  achievements  on  the  seas,  to  be 
the  darling  of  a  great  seafaring  people. 
It  is  with  his  name  we  associate  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  victories  of  Venice 
on  the  sea, and  it  was  in  attempting  to  car- 
ry his  victorious  arms  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  Genoese  capital  that  he  sustained 
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a  grave  defeat  from  Luciano  Doria;  his 
conduct  in  the  battle  had  been  all  his 
own.  Heroic  and  dauntlessly  patriotic, 
he  had  even  defeated  the  Genoese,  when 
they  feigned  a  retreat,  and  threw  the 
Venetians  into  confusion  ;  it  was  the  dis- 
astrous Battle  of  Pola.  Pisani  was  in- 
stantly deposed  from  the  supreme  com- 
mand, and  recalled ;  conducted  to  the 
palace,  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak  in 
self-justification,  but  instantly  remanded 
to  prison,  and  only  called  hence  to  hear 
tlie  demand  of  the  council  "  that  his 
head  should  be  struck  from  his  body  be- 
tween the  red  columns ;"  but  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  impossible  to  execute 
such  a  sentence.  He  was  excluded  from 
all  offices  and  emoluments  for  five  years, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  thou- 
sand ducats.  But  long  before  those  five 
years  expired  Venice  was  reduced  to  a 
fearful  plight.  Still  more  serious  losses 
and  defeats  met  the  republic ;  it  was  in 
danger  of  blockade  and  invasion.  Chi- 
oggia  was  the  Gibraltar  of  Venice;  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Doggado, 
it  was  besieged,  and  fell.  Great  was  the 
mourning  in  Venice,  when  the  bell  of 
the  tall  Campanile  was  heard  tolling  over 
the  city,  and  the  citizens,  all  convened 
together  by  its  sounds,  heard  of  the  im- 
mense calamity.  Amidst  the  sobs  and 
moans  of  the  women,  the  wringing  of 
hands,  and  wild  gesticulations  of  despair, 
the  cry  was  heard,  "  The  state  cannot 
be  lost  while  those  remain  who  can  man 
a  galley  or  hold  a  pike."  Genoa  would 
listen  to  no  terms  ;  the  fortifications  must 
be  prompt  and  immediate;  loans  for  the 
work  poured  in  munificently  from  the 
great  wealthy  families ;  but  who  was  to 
be  the  leader,  to  plan  the  defences,  to  com- 
mand the  fleet?  There  was  but  one ;  there 
was  an  universal  demand  for  the  restor- 
ation of  the  great  captain-general.  An- 
other was  appointed;  the  people  refused 
to  listen  to  any  voice,  or  serve  under  any 
leader  other  than  the  old  magnanimous, 
unsophisticated  commander ;  so  a  depu- 
tation was  sent  to  call  him  from  the  pris- 
on. As  he  appeared  at  the  doorway  of 
the  dungeon,  with  his  old  face  of  hilar- 
ity and  good  humor,  some  sailors  seized 
upon  him,  raised  him  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, bore  him  along — "  It  is  our  admiral ! 
it  is  our  admiral !  "  Hence  he  went,  first 
to  church,  to  hear  mass,  and  then  to  his 
own  house,  whose  threshold  he  had  not 


crossed  for  the  eighteen  months  AvRich 
had  elapsed  of  his'sentence.  As  he  was 
crossing  by  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark's, 
he  was  suddenly  accosted  by  his  old  pilot, 
Marino  Corbarro.  He  had  been  rather 
a  dangerous  revolutionary  spirit,  and,  it 
was  said,  had  been  somewhat  involved 
in  the  affair  of  Marino  Faliero,  and  in 
less  critical  times  probably  his  inflam- 
matory doctrines  might  have  brought 
his  body  to  the  rack,  and  his  head  to  the 
scafibid  between  the  red  columns  ;  how- 
ever, he  followed  and  admired  Pisani, 
who  tolerated,  and  perhaps  concealed 
his  dangerous  eccentricities  ;  but  now  at 
the  foot  of  the  Campanile,  he  elbowed 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  exclaim- 
ed in  stentorian  tones:  "Now  is  your 
time,  compadre,  for  revenging  yourself 
by  securing  the  dictatorship  of  the  city  ; 
all  are  at  your  service  ;  all  are  willing  at 
this  moment  to  proclaim  you  Prince  of 
Venice."  At  that  moment,  it  is  said,  there 
was  not  so  much  unoccupied  ground  on  St. 
Mark's  great  square,  as  would  have  held  a 
grain  of  millet,  but  amidst  the  shouts  of 
the  people,  "  Viva  Pisani !  viva  Pisani !  " 
boiling  with  indignation,  the  great  ad- 
miral clenched  his  fist,  struck  Corbarro  a 
blow  on  the  cheek,  and  felled  him  to  the 
earth  ;  then,  in  a  volley  of  indicnant  de- 
clamation, he  exclaimed  in  a  louder  voice, 
"Let  none  who  wish  me  well  say,  '  Viva 
Pisani,'  but  Viva  St.  Marco."  But  the 
shouts  still  rose,  "  Viva  St.  Marco,  e  ve- 
tore  Pisani ;  viva  il  Pisani ;  he  is  our 
father."  And  yet  it  turned  out,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  multitude,  that  after  all 
the  Ten  had  deceived  Pisani ;  they  had 
not  given  him  the  command  of  the  navy, 
only  made  him  governor  of  Lido,  that 
little  strip  of  land  which  the  traveller 
remembers  stretching  about  four  miles 
distant  from  Venice,  at  the  month  of 
the  Adriatic,  In  this  humble — but  for 
such  great  services  as  he  could  render — 
ineflUcient  post,  Pisani  was  willing  to  ful- 
fil his  duties.  Not  so  the  peojde ;  fifty 
thousand  Venetians  stood  at  the  back 
of  the  multitudes  who  refused  to  embark 
on  a  galley  until  Pisani  had  received  his 
commission  as  captain-general  of  all  the 
forces,  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  even  the 
Ten  were  compelled  to  bow  and  make 
the  demanded  concession.  Instantly  the 
city  put  on  that  appearance  of  confi- 
dence and  resolutioti  which  is  so  percept- 
ible when  the  soul  of  a  great  man  strikes 
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fire  into  the  hearts  of  the  masses.  He 
had  no  easy  task  to  perform,  but  with 
the  cheerfulness  of  a  great  self-possessed 
nature  he  set  to  work,  the  city  glowing 
with  ardor  and  enthusiasm  ;  first  he  pro- 
vided for  the  safety  of  the  city  itself; 
then  he  reorganized  the  navy  :  all  the 
workshops  were  closed  of  the  artisans, 
tradesmen,  cutlers,  or  apothecaries,  and 
every  pair  of  hands  was  devoted  either 
to  the  education  for  the  weapons  of  war, 
or  the  furnishing  out  the  skeleton  galleys 
in  the  arsenal ;  artisans  brought  their 
savings,  women  plucked  their  jewels  from 
their  dresses,  all  life  and  property  was 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  state.  Gius- 
tiniani,  the  commander  superseded  by 
Pisani,  behaved  meanly ;  he  had  reared 
some  wooden  works,  which  Pisani  pro- 
nounced useless,  and  ordered  to  be  demol- 
ished, and  their  foundations  marked  out 
for  towers  of  strong  masonry  ;  the  disap- 
pointed nobleman  tampered  with  the 
workmen,  and  persuaded  some  to  re- 
main aloof  Pisani  himself  seized  a 
trowel,  saying,  "  He  that  loves  Venice, 
let  him  follow  me,"  and  the  sedition  was 
destroyed  at  a  blow.  Pisani  in  that 
moment  saved  Venice  ;  once  more  the 
Genoese  were  compelled  to  know  the 
power  of  the  restoi'ed  admiral ;  Chiog- 
gia  was  with  some  difiiculty  won  back 
again  ;  once  more  Pisani  set  forth  from 
that  point  on  his  career  of  liberating 
conquest  against  the  Genoese  fleets,  but 
in  that  hour  death  found  the  admiral, 
wounded  and  worn  out  with  sickness 
and  care  ;  it  was  still  supposed  that  he 
was  poisoned,  that  his  water  or  bread, 
or  both,  were  drugged.  Like  our  Nel- 
son, he  was  brought  home,  embalmed, 
to  be  entombed  in  his  much-loved,  un- 
grateful city,  if  gratitude  is  to  be  esti- 
mated by  a  government  rather  than  a 
people.  The  blow  he  had  struck  his 
old  pilot  had  not  alienated  him ;  he  be- 
came an  admiral  under  him  in  the  shai-p 
service  ;  but  they  died  together,  and 
their  bodies  were  brought  and  borne 
along  side  by  side.  All  Venice,  that 
day,  was  in  mourning  and  tears  ;  the 
people  had  for  years  called  him  "  their 
father,"  "  their  best  friend."  With  only 
two  or  three  exceptions,  the  entire  no- 
bility came,  with  the  doge  and  the  gov- 
ernment, to  follow  his  ashes  to  the  grave, 
in  the  most  splendid  and  sumptuous 
funeral  the  senate  could  decree,  and  it 
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was  said,  "  That  the  quays  and  streets 
of  Venice  were  so  deserted,  that  if  the 
smallest  Genoese  fleet  had  made  a  de- 
scent, the  country  would  have  been  in 
imminent  peril."  Not  it,  we  may  well 
believe,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
government ;  the  people  who  could  love 
a  hero  so  heartily,  are  able  to  follow  up 
a  hero's  work,  and  to  complete  what  he 
leaves  undone.  Only  for  a  moment  was 
the  procession  agitated,  when,  as  it  was 
setting  forth  to  the  church  of  St.  An- 
tonio, where  Pisani's  father  and  mother 
were  buried,  the  people  insisted  that 
such  remains  should  rest  in  the  chapel 
of  the  ducal  palace ;  but  the  cry  was 
appeased  when  a  sailor — some  say  ofli- 
cially  inspired — put  his  shoulder  beneath 
the  cofiin,  exclaiming,  "  We  are  carry- 
ing the  brave  captain,  our  father,  to  his 
father,  St.  Anthony ;  "  and  so  the  train 
set  forth  to  the  great  general's  last  rest- 
ing place.  Thus  Pisani  emerged  from 
his  prison  to  accomplish  his  great  work, 
save  liis  city,  accomplish  his  task,  and  then 
to  die.  Thus  sitting  in  the  square  of  St. 
Mark,  all  these  and  other  such  phantoms 
of  old  history  rise  to  the  eyes  of  the 
dreamer,  and  on  the  very  spot  where 
they  were  realities  in  the  ages  past. 

There  is  no  national  story  more  inter- 
esting on  every  account  than  the  story 
of  Venice,  whether  we  regard  its  do- 
mestic constitution,  or  are  more  at- 
tracted by  those  circumstances  which 
hold  the  imagination.  For  a  long  time 
she  held  her  place  as  the  Queen  of  the 
waters,  tolerating  no  interference  with 
her  power.  She  has  been  called  the 
"  indestructible  Hydra  of  mediaeval 
Italy."  Sometimes  she  fell ;  but  she 
sprang  to  her  feet  after  every  fall  with 
renewed  vigor,  bent  upon  new  spoils 
and  aggressions.  Even  Rome  herself 
was  obliged  to  pay  her  fee  to  move 
over  those  waters.  She  stood  in  those 
days  of  her  grandeur  an  object  of  silent 
astonishment  to  the  nations.  They  de- 
cided the  conflict  for  the  dominion  of 
the  Adriatic  in  very  early  ages;  and 
although  that  gulf  washed  the  shores  of 
various  states,  those  of  the  Church  among 
the  number,  not  one  dared  to  navigate 
it,  or  even  to  fish  in  its  waters,  without  a 
license  from  Venice,  for  which  they  paid 
a  heavy  tribute.  "  That  sea  is  ours," 
they  «aid  dryly,  to  a  pope,  who  asked 
by  what  right  they  pretended  to  domi- 
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neer  there.  But  the  most  instructive 
aspect  of  Venetian  history  must  arise 
from  the  review  of  her  amazinjx  com- 
mercial empire.  It  is  humiliating  to 
read  the  story  of  her  conquests,  and  of 
the  subjection  of  the  city  itself  to  mer- 
cenary troops  ;  for  the  republic  which 
conquered  everywhere  ;  whose  flag  of 
commerce  waved  triumphantly  in  every 
known  port  of  tlie  world ;  who  had 
pushed  her  enterprise  and  discovery 
across  the  remotest  seas ;  whose  ambas- 
sadors were  received  with  honor  in  the 
cliiefest  courts  of  Europe  would  not 
dare  to  trust  her  subjects  with  arms. 
Her  troops  were  a  kind  of  legalized 
banditti,  rapacious  in  their  demands, 
and  unfeeling  in  the  exercise  of  their 
power.  In  craft  and  commerce,  there- 
fore, we  are  to  look  for  the  real  achieve- 
ments of  the  re]niblic,  and  truly  in  the 
latter  they  presented  an  edifying  spec- 
tacle. Venice  has  learned  and  practised 
many  lessons  well ;  through  all  her  his- 
tory she  kept  the  pojje  at  a  distance. 
We  find  much  freedom  of  religious 
thought  and  life  in  the  city.  She  re- 
served her  inquisitional  abominations 
for  political  oftenders ;  and  if  the  holy 
inqiiisition  is  establislied,  it  is  really 
only  in  the  most  recent  days  of  lier  own 
doomed  fall  that  we  meet  with  great 
ecclesiastical  tyranny.  The  monk  was 
dangerous  as  a  political  spy,  and  be- 
cause he  betrayed  political  secrets, 
whispered,  through  the  bars  of  the  con- 
fessional, rather  than  because  he  was 
the  instrument  of  an  intolerant  church. 
They  had  learnt  the  lessons  of  free 
trade,  so  that  her  wealth,  growing  from 
the  natural  vitality  of  her  commerce, 
was  so  stupendous,  that  while  the  in- 
terest of  money  among  the  chief  nations 
of  Europe  varied  from  twelve  to  twenty, 
thirty,  and  even  forty  per  cent.,  she 
was  enabled  to  raise  the  largest  sums  at 
the  marvellous  diflerence  of  five  per 
cent.  Her  annual  revenues,  compared 
with  the  time,  the  population,  and  other 
nations,  are  remarkable.  She  did  not 
bear  her  prosperity  meekly,  and  the  pride 
and  splendor  which  poured  through  her 
streets  at  home,  made  her  audacious  and 
tyrannic  abroad.  We  are  not,  however, 
about  to  find  in  this  fact  the  cause  of  her 
fall ;  it  was  an  age  when  cunning  and 
strength  were  the  only  weapons  which 
could  avail  against  cunning  and  strength ; 


and  had  Venice  been  less  haughty,  we 
do  not  suppose  her  fill  would  have  been 
moi'e  tardy,  or  the  less  rejoiced  over. 
How  pleasant,  if  from  the  sqnare  of  St. 
Mark's  of  to-day,  we  could  call  up  the 
picture  of  mediaeval  Venice  ;  or  stepping 
on  board  one  of  those  gondolas,  could 
drift  down  that  magic  street,  the  grand 
canal  :  not  then,  as  now,  a  silent  hig'hway 
of  memories  and  deserted  palaces,  but 
the  most  luxurious  street  in  Europe. 
Francisco  Foscari,  the  doge,  was  one  of 
the  poorest,  comparatively,  of  the  Vene- 
tian nobles :  yet  his  private  palace  cost 
him  20,000  ducats.  There  were  iimu- 
merable  residences  near  the  Kialto, 
which  cost  from  10,000  to  15,000  ducats. 
The  wealth  of  the  city  may  be  realized 
in  the  immense  rents  paid  for  shops,  and 
the  com|)arison  at  the  same  time  with 
the  rents  in  our  own  then  really  flourish- 
ing country,  or  in  France.  If  we  walk 
down  the  Pescheria,  the  fish-markets  of 
to-day,  the  shops  do  not  seem  likely  to 
return  a  very  considerable  rent;  but  in 
the  14th  century,  the  Bell  Hotel  on  that 
very  spot,  and  a  little  low  frontage  of 
shops,  yielded  the  Sanuda  family  annually 
not  less  than  800  ducats.  The  small- 
est counter  on  the  old  wooden  Kialto 
could  not  be  rented  for  less  than  100 
ducats  a  year.  These  very  tenements,  or 
rather  their  predecessors,  in  St.  Mark's 
Place,  still  the  most  attractive  part  of 
Venice,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fonr- 
teenth  century,  could  be  rented  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  ducats  ;  by  the  fifteenth 
century  were  not  to  be  had  for  less  than 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  times  as  much.  It 
is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  the 
ducat  itself  was  first  coined  in  Venice ; 
Venice  gave  to  it  its  name ;  it  was,  in 
fact,  like  the  Louis  cPor,  or  the  Napo- 
leon, of  France,  deriving  its  name  fi'om 
the  doge,  Ducati ;  the  first  piece  was 
coined  the  31st  of  October,  1284  ;  it  was 
worth  forty  sold!,  twenty  r/rossi,  or  two 
lire  f/randi ;  it  more  nearly  resembled 
an  English  crown.  At  that-  time  the 
money  of  the  republic,  thronghout  Eu- 
rope and  the  civilized  world  in  general, 
had  the  same  respectability  and  unques- 
tioned eminence  that  English  gold  or  mo- 
ney has  now  ;  it  was  regarded  as  a  great 
step  of  the  highest  commercial  expedi- 
ency ;  everybody  who  knew  anything 
in  that  day,  knew  that  Venice  was  as 
much  entitled,  by  her  commercial  pro- 
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eminence,  to  make  money  as  to  make 
laws  or  to  make  war.  This  was  their  le- 
gal tender  ;  no  emperor  or  pope  was  con- 
sulted with  reference  to  it,  and  the  Ve- 
netian ducat  was  accepted  and  became 
famous  throughout  the  world.  Thus 
rose  the  Italian  Amsterdam.  If  we  look 
at  it  in  those  centuries  we  have  referred 
to,  tlien  before  our  eyes  comes  the  old 
city,  permeated,  as  now,  by  an  amazing 
network  of  canals,  deep  water  streets, 
and  low  wooden  tenements,  interspersed 

throusjh  a  difficult  reticulation  of  lanes, 

•       •       •  I 

terminatmg  m  some  square,  or  by  a  wa- 
ter gate,  upon  one  of  the  innumerable 
canals,  or  by  some  mansion  of  magnifi- 
cent pretensions,  with  that  which  is  sel- 
dom anywhere  to  be  descried  in  Venice 
now,  the  rich  garden,  Avith  its glowing  and 
beautiful  trees.  The  greater  number  of 
the  innumerable  churches  which  compel 
the  gazer  to  stop  to  inquire  and  admire, 
even  now,  were  in  existence  then ;  to  many 
of  them  religious  houses  attached,  and 
sacred  cloisters  for  the  monk  or  the  nun, 
the  former,  througli  those  ages,  among 
the  most  withering  foes  of  Venice.  Still, 
as  we  wend  our  way  among  these  har- 
row streets,  we  come  upon  what  would 
be  a  still  more  frequent  feature  then, 
little  niches  fed  by  the  taint  olive  light, 
glimmering  like  a  glow-worm  through 
the  dark,  with  the  image  of  the  Virgin, 
and,  most  likely,  some  frequent  devotee. 
But  upon  the  quays,  what  life,  what 
theatres  of  commercial  activity,  the 
shouting  and  quarrelling  of  sailors  of 
every  clime ;  and  in  the  Merceria,  or  St. 
Mark's  Place,  what  a  glitter,  what  a  rus- 
tle of  splendor!  courtiers  and  nobles, 
throngs  of  ladies  in  the  strangest  of  cos- 
tumes; the  main  features  of  the  imposing 
structures  very  much  what  they  are  now, 
through  the  golden  mists  of  a  great  an- 
tiquity ;  those  main  features,  with  the 
addition  of  greater  architectural  splen- 
dors and  princely  munificence,  were 
what  they  are  now.  The  vast,  splendid 
open  space,  once  largely  a  convent  gar- 
den, then  the  Exchange,  the  place  of  in- 
trigue, the  spot  haunted  especially  by  the 
shadow  of  the  spy,  save,  when  he  walked 
there,  that  shadowless  alchemist  Braga- 
deno,  immortal  not  only  in  such  curious 
story  as  those  who  love  such  histories 
choose  to  explore,  but  in  the  delicious 
verse  of  Rogers;  there  stood  the  church 
of  St.  Mark's — the  old  poor  church  where 


for  ages  now  has  stood  the  present  won- 
derful mass  of  mosaics  ;  there  is  the  spot 
where  the  great  Emperor  Barbarossa, 
the  Red  Beard,  knelt  to  the  pops,  and, 
throwing  ort' his  mantle,  held  the  stirrup 
of  the  haughty  priest  of  Rome  ;  himself 
almost  a  vassal  of  the  republic,  as  the 
emperor  had  just  been  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge the  prowess  of  its  arms ; 
there  by  its  side  stands,  as  it  has  always 
stood,  the  ducal  palace,  and  there  in 
the  front  of  it  the  fixmous  Campanile, 
whose  mighty  bell  struck  the  watch 
tones,  or  gave  the  clarion  cries  to  call  up 
the  city ;  there  stand  the  famous  red 
columns,  themselves  a  curious  memory 
and  tradition,  a  place  of  horror,  between 
which  it  was  a  superstition  and  omen 
for  any  one  to  pass,  for  there  M-as  reared 
the  scaffold  of  the  headsman.  The  place 
is  full  of  phantoms;  there  is  the  house 
where  a  great  conspiracy  was  discovered 
by  the  government  ;  there  is  the  spot 
where  a  doge  was  assassinated;  those 
are  not  the  actual  steps,  but  at  the  head 
of  them  is  the  spot  where  a  doge  was 
beheaded  ;  and  through  those  windows, 
or  those  which  preceded  them,  the 
chief  of  the  Ten  announced  to  the  mul- 
titude his  crime ;  along  that  way  fled 
another  doge,  by  night,  preferring  a 
cloister  to  the  ducal  palace,  and  a  cowl 
to  the  regal  bonnet  which  invested  his 
brows  ;  turn  that  corner,  and  not  tar 
from  the  red  columns  you  come  upon 
the  place  to  which  the  gi-eat  annual  pro- 
cession passed  to  celebrate  the  bridal  of 
the  sea.  "Take,"  said  the  pope  Alex- 
ander to  the  doge  Ziani,  presenting  him 
with  a  ring  of  gold  ;  "  take  this  ring ; 
and  with  it  take,  on  my  authoiity,  the 
sea  as  your  subject;  every  year,  on  the 
return  of  this  hap))y  day,  you  and  your 
successors  shall  make  known  to  all  pos- 
terity, that  the  right  of  conquest  has 
subjugated  the  Adriatic  to  Venice  as  a 
spouse  to  her  husband  !"  Of  all  the 
privileges  with  which  the  Venetians 
were  ever  gifted,  this  papal  grant  ap- 
pears to  have  been  cherished  by  them 
with  the  most  tenacious  pride,  and  every 
year  the  Bucentaur,  a  state  galley, 
blazing  with  gold,  and  enriched  with  the 
most  costly  ornaments,  glided  through 
the  canals,  amidst  banners,  shouls,  and 
triumphal  music,  to  the  shores  of  Lido  ; 
there  the  golden  ring  was,  by  the 
princely  bridegroom,  the  doge,  annually 
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dropped  into  the  bosom  of  his  be- 
trothed one,  the  sea,  with  the  o^i-eeting, 
"  We  wed  thee  with  this  rmg,  in  token 
of  our  true  and  perpetual  sovereignty." 
Turn  down  into  these  lanes  by  the  left, 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Giovanni,  and  you 
reach  the  spot  where,  in  1350,  a  lady, 
her  husband  absent  from  her,  as  a  mer- 
chant on  a  distant  sea  voyage,  gave 
birth  to  a  little  life  she  purchased  by 
sacrificing  her  own,  a  boy  whose  name 
became  synonymous  with  all  bold  ad- 
venture and  distant  discovei'y  ;  the  com- 
panion of  his  father  at  eighteen  years  of 
age  through  some  of  the  untraced  or  un- 
described  wonders  of  the  East ;  himself 
hereafter  to  solace  his  hours  of  weary 
imprisonment  with  the  recital  of  his  ad- 
ventures, and  to  be  known  in  the  history 
of  all  maritime  and  inland  discovery  as 
Marco  Polo.  Venice  was  the  Goshen 
of  Italy,  not  less  than  we  have  styled 
her  before  the  Hydra.  Some  of  its 
manuficturers,  especially  in  glass,  Avere 
fomous  over  the  world,  while  its  citizens, 
gay  and  glad  beneatli  a  tyranny  which 
makes  us  tremble  to  read  of,  were  dis- 
tinguished in  all  their  houses  by  a  pas- 
sion for  music,  birds,  and  flowers  ;  it  is 
said  that  few  houses  were  without  a  gar- 
den and  an  aviary,  and  flower-beds,  and 
avenues  of  fruit  trees,  diversified  by 
shrubberies  of  cedar,  and  cypress,  and 
laurel,  and  Oriental  flowers  and  foun- 
tains introduced  by  the  crusades,  lent 
their  charm  to  the  scene.  A  writer  of 
the  fourteenth  century  says,  "  The  Ve- 
netian private  houses  are  not  like  the 
dwellings  of  citizens,  but  like  the  palaces 
of  princes  and  kings."  Its  floating  popula- 
tion was  enormous,  and  its  hotels  among 
the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  in  Europe. 
And  then  it  all  fell  to  the  condition 
we  behold  at  present,  or  rather  to  a 
lower  condition,  for  at  this  moment 
there  are  perhaps  to  be  seen  indications 
of  improved  prosperity,  although  the 
Venice  of  the  past  has  forever  passed 
away.  It  is  curious  and  profoundly  in- 
structive to  notice  the  steps  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  haughty  and  imperial  re- 
public; first,  in  the  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Cyprus,  when  the  Turks  re- 
venged themselves  by  unparalleled 
cruelties,  and  Bragadeno,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  republic,  was  inhumanly 
flayed  alive,  and  his  skin  suspended  as  a 
trophy  from  the  yard-arm  of  a  galley  in 


the  harbor.  Philip  II.  was  in  a  great 
degree  the  author  of  this  calamity,  by 
failing  to  fulfil  his  promises ;  and  al- 
though the  battle  of  Lepanto  revenged 
Turkish  inhumanity,  and  made  Europe 
ring  with  acclamations,  Cyprus  was  lost. 
And  then  came  the  loss  of  Candia ;  the 
chapters  of  her  conquest  were  closed, 
commerce  was  by  luxury  and  effeminacy 
diverted  to  other  climes  and  shores. 
The  new  discoveries  of  the  great  navi- 
gators no  doubt  diverted  much  of  the 
rich  commerce  from  the  city,  but  it  was 
in  its  detestable  government  the  surest 
weeds  of  its  decline  were  working, — the 
poison  of  irresponsible  power,  the  exclu- 
siveness  which  formed  the  principle  of 
action,  the  veil  of  mystery  which  ovei*- 
awed  the  crowd  and  concealed  unparal- 
leled abominations.  Hints  of  what  the 
city  became  have  met  us  as  we  looked 
up  and  found  ourselves  in  the  Via  delta 
Assassinati\  the  street  of  the  assassins, 
or  in  another,  Via  della  Secreta^  the 
secret  way;  in  foct,  the  time  came  when 
the  sword  of  justice  was  changed  for  the 
knife  of  the  assassin.  The  privilege  of 
carrying  weapons  could  be  jjurchased  at 
a  trivial  price,  and  at  nightfall  every 
foul  passion  roamed  abroad,  and  the  cup 
of  pleasure  was  drained  to  the  dregs  by 
a  people  whose  hands  were  promptly 
ready  with  the  pistol  .and  the  stiletto. 
The  nobles  during  the  last  century  sunk 
to  the  lowest  pitch  of  degradation  ;  the 
government  encouraged  the  utmost  licen- 
tiousness of  gambling;  the  courtesans, 
who  on  one  occasion  had  been  publicly 
banished  from  the  capital,  were  recalled 
by  a  public  edict ;  that  same  edict  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  their  services,  and 
assigned  to  them  houses  for  their  residen- 
ces, and  funds  for  their  support.  Begging 
licenses  were  granted  to  the  poor  of 
noble  blood  ;  they  assumed  a  particular 
dress,  a  sort  of  hooded  mask,  through 
which  they  could  see  without  being  re- 
cognized ;  and  they  carried  beneath  their 
cloak  their  license,  which  was  rolled  up 
conically,  and  into  which  the  persons 
whom  they  accosted  were  implored  to 
drop  their  alms.  To  such  people  the 
hour  of  doom  could  not  be  far  removed, 
and  the  French  Revolution  was  the 
earthquake  which  finally  shook  the  re- 
public from  its  place  among  the  nations. 
She  had  given  a  refuge  to  the  Comte  de' 
Tille,  a  brother  to  the  murdered  king  of 
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France,  at   Tarrona.     The  directory  of 
France  demanded  his  immediate  banish- 
ment,  and   the   government   of  Venice 
complied  with  the  mean  demand  to  re- 
move.     "  I  will  quit  your    territories," 
said  the   Comte  ;  "  but  I  first  demand 
your  golden  book,  that  I  may  erase  from 
it  the  name  of  my  family ;  and  next,  I 
demand  the   armor,  which  my  ancestor, 
Henry   lY.,    presented    as   a   token   of 
friendship  to  your  republic."     It  was  not 
long  before   Bonaparte  looked  toward 
Venice  ;  there  was  some  talk  of  defence ; 
there  were  even  some  few  brave  spirits, 
but  their  names  are  soon  exhausted,  who 
were  prepared  to  engage  in  a  struggle 
for  the  old  city.     It  is  almost  well  "that 
they  failed  to  create  any  heroic  feeling, 
for  the  cannons  of  Napoleon  would  have 
laid  low  some  precious  treasures  of  the 
past,   and  when  a  French  ship  of  M\ar 
was  destroyed  in  attempting  to  force  a 
passage  into  the  Lido,  Bonaparte,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1797,  demanded  the  death 
of  the  three  inquisitors  of  state,  and  the 
officer  who  had.  directed  the  cannonade. 
He   demanded,    too,    the   liberation    of 
every  soul  in  Venice.     "  Every  soul  must 
be  delivered  ;  all  are  friends  of  France  ; 
if  they  are  not  restored,  I  will  come  in 
person,  and  burn  you  ;  Piombi  opinion 
must  now  be  free."     This  was  his  lan- 
guage.    There   had   been  times   in  her 
history  Avhen  she  was  far  less  ready  for 
an  invasion  ;  she  was  far  less  ready  in 
the  days  of  Pisani ;  all  her  ancient  for- 
tresses were  garrisoned.     She  had  at  her 
command  15,"000  troops,  and   8,000  sea- 
men,   thirty-seven   galleys,    1G8    armed 
barks,  and  750  cannon.      But  she  had 
no   spirit.      That   splendid   soul,    which 
had   blazed  forth  beneath  Pisani's  guid- 
ance to  shatter  the  pride  of  Genoa,  had 
altogether  passed  away.  By  a  vote  of  the 
government   the  French  were  received, 
and  the  giddy  rabble  absolutely  danced 
with  joy,  and  saluted  their  conqueroi-s 
withahoHday  of  mummeries  and  illumi- 
nations.     The  great  old  golden  book  of 
illustrious  names  and  deeds  was  actually 
burned  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  of  liberty. 
The  words  from  the  gospel  held  by  the 
scion  of  St.  Mark  were  erased,  and  the 
catch-words    of  revolution    were  substi- 
tuted, the  rights  of  man  and  citizenship. 
So  she  dropped  from  her  place  in  his- 
tory.    A  foreign  army  had  entered  the 
inviolated  capital,  soon  to  hand  her  over. 
New  Series.— Vol.  IX.,  No.  1. 


without  a  protest,  to  Austria,  after  her 
grand  reign  of  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  France  was  ulti- 
mately compelled,  indeed,  to  restore  to 
Venice  some  of  the  trophies  she  wrung 
from  the  despoiled  city,  especially 

St.  Mark  yet  sees  liis  scion  where  he  stood— 
stand, 

and  the  famous  horses  are  also  restored. 
Upon  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
they  had  been  wrested  from  Constanti- 
nopleby  the  Venetians.  With  an  equal 
injustice  they  were  carried  from  ^'enice 
to  Paris;  but  the  lovers  of  historic 
memories  and  associations  will  be  at 
any  rate  pleased  to  see  them  adorning 
their  old  pedestals,  seeming  to  recall 
prouder  and  happier  days. 
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^  Most  people  know  a  good  deal  about 
St.  Petersburg ;  but  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  newest  of  European  empires  is  a 
visionary   place  still,  with  vague  tradi- 
tions clinging  to  it  of  invasion  by  the 
Tartar  hordes,  of  determined  strife  with 
the  trained  warriors  of  Poland  and  the 
horsemen  of  the  Don.     A  brave  old  his- 
tory, which,  however,  pales  before  the 
memory  of  the  dearly  purchased,  fiital 
victory   of  Napoleon,  and   the   famous 
deed  of  the  Muscovites,  in   1812.     This 
•  it  is  which  gives  the  old  capital  in  the  far 
east  of  Europe  deep  interest  for  us,  peo- 
ple of  the  West — these  are  the  grand, 
savage  memories  which  gather  around 
the  Kremlin.^*   Looking  upon  the  city  as  it 
stands  to-day,  with  many  strange  features,, 
"you  cannot,"  says  Mr.  Lowth,  "  separate' 
yourself  from  that  grand  and  tragic  event.. 
The  grandeur  of  the  enterprise,  the  amaz-;. 
ing  proportions  of  the  undertaking,  the. 
consummate    skill  of  the  arrangenient,, 
the  energy  of  the  conduct  of  the  plan,^ 
the  sublimity  of  the  defence,  the  tragic- 
failure,  and  the   heroism   under  ruin — 
all    these    are   the  features  of  the   pic- 
ture to  which  Moscow  owes  the  renown 
and  the  glory  stamped  upon  the  modern 
mind." 

From  a  succession  of  eminences  of  no 

*  Arou7iii  the  Kremlin,  or  Pictures  of  Life  in 
Moscow.  By  G.  T.  Lowth,  Esq.,  author  of  ITie 
Wanderer  in  Arabia,  &c.  London :  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 
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great  height,  called  the  Sparrow  Hills,  on 
itlie  western  side  of  the  city,  the  traveller 
can  look  over  the  whole  of  Moscow, 
spread  out  before  him  like  a  map. 
ISmail  wooden  buildings  stud  these  hills, 
frequented  by  parties  of  pleasure,  who 
come  thither  to  drink  the  universal  tea, 
and  to  look  out  of  the  verandas  over 
their  sacred  and  glittering  Moscow. 
Truly,  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  city, 
with  its  numerous  hills,  its  endless  pin- 
nacles and  cupolas,  its  countless  towers, 
its  brightly  colored  houses,  and  the 
universal  gardens,  which  form  its  chief 
beauty  and  strangeness  to  the  eye  accus- 
tomed to  the  dingy,  tasteless,  formal  dull 
streets  of  most  other  capitals,  and  espe- 
cially of  London.  When,  on  the  loth 
September,  1812,  the  French  army  came 
up  the  slope  from  the  west  to  the  Spar- 
row Hills,  they  saw  the  end  and  the  ap- 
parent reward-  of  all  their  labors  lying 
at  their  feet.  No  more  beautiful  city 
exists  upon  the  earth  than  that  which  lay 
before  Napoleon.  Here  is  Mr.  Lowtli's 
sketch  of  what  the  great  conqueror,  in 
the  hour  of  his  grandest  triumph,  on  the 
verge  of  the  begiiming  of  his  doom,  saw 
from  his  post  amid  his  shouting,  exul- 
tant troops  :  "The  diameter  of  the  city 
from  north  to  south  is  about  six  miles, 
and  the  whole  of  this  extent,  without 
a  break,  was  under  his  eye ;  and  the 
possession  of  such  a  city,  the  capital  of 
a  great  people,  filled,  as  he  could  see, 
Avith  almost  unnumbered  churches,  and, 
as  he  would  naturally  suppose,  with  mer- 
chandise of  the  East  and  West,  and  pri- 
vate possessions  of  the  greatRussianbank- 
^rs  and  nobles,  would  appear  to  him  to 
be  a  ]>rize  of  almost  incalculable  wealth 
jn  money  and  money's  worth,  as  well  as 
.a  diadem  of  glory  to  France.  .  .  At 
.about  a  mile  distant  from  the  northern 
gate,  at  the  edge  of  the  great  military 
plain,  stands  the  palace  of  Peterhoff,  to 
which  Napoleon  had  gone  after  viewing 
the  city  from  the  Sparrow  Hills,  and 
where  he  remained  for  two  days  in  vain 
■expectation  of  the  authorities  of  Moscow 
ooming  out  to  him,  as  usual  in  similar 
^circumstances,  with  the  keys  of  the  town 
— a  deputation  of  the  conquered  to  the 
victor,  to  beg  for  clemency.  No  depu- 
tation came;  and  with  angry  words  upon 
his  lips,  and  sad  presentiments  of  coming 
-evil  in  his  heart,  he  entered  the  Kremlin, 
and  then  only  he   learned,  by  the  fire 
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bursting  out,  almost  simultaneously  in 
many  quarters,  even  in  the  Kremlin  it- 
self, under  ivhat  totally  new  and  savage 
circumstances  his  invasion  was  to  be  met 
by  a  united,  a  devoted,  and  an  infuriated 
nation."  As  in  fancy  the  traveller  shares 
his  first  sight  of  Moscow  with  the  trium- 
phant army  of  France,  so  he  is  forced, 
before  he  can  "go  down  the  hill  into  the 
lovely  and  laughing  city,"  to  follow  them 
in  that  awful  retreat,  when  the  devas- 
tated city  was  behind  them,  the  cry  of 
vengeance  everywhere  around  them ; 
the  maddened  hosts  on  every  side  de- 
stroying the  destroyer  at  every  step 
with  unsatisfied  rage,  until  worse  came 
upon  the  doomed  victims,  woi-se  than 
the  Russian  swords— the  icy  hand  of 
winter  ;  and  then  regiments  disbanded 
and  dispersed  to  meet  no  more,  whole 
divisions,  in  exhaustion  and  despair,  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  their  conquerors, 
with  all  their  spoil — and  Moscow  was 
avenged. 

In  the  centre  of  the  circuit  of  twenty 
miles  covered  by  the  ancient  capital,  is 
the  Kremlin  Hill,  the  central  object,  in 
every  sense  ;  a  broad,  open  space  around 
the  walls,  whose  sacred  precincts  no 
buildings  approach.  Equally  exclusive, 
shut  in  by  its  battlemented  wall,  and  en- 
circled by  a  broad  boulevard,  is  the 
Kitai  Gorod,  or  Chinese  Town,  which 
must  make  the  traveller  strongly  realize 
the  orientalism  of  the  place.  The  regu- 
larity of  the  great  city  in  one  respect — 
for  the  large  streets  radiate  evenly  to 
the  barriers,  and  are  intersected  by  other 
boulevards,  running  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion, and  laid  out  with  trees  and  walks, 
the  plan  for  admitting  light  and  air  being 
perfect — is  contradicted  by  its  beauti- 
fully picturesque  eccentricity  in  another. 
Here  are  no  large  streets  of  unvaryingly 
large  houses,  no  small  streets  of  mean 
ones.  Every  Russian  house  is  a  cottage, 
on  a  large  or  small  scale,  according  to 
the  rank  and  aftluence  of  the  owner.  As 
a  rule,  the  whole  building  is  of  wood,  and 
painted  in  brilliant  colors,  and  the  cottage 
of  the  peasant  in  the  village  resembles  in 
its  essential  features  the  house  of  the 
noble.  These  noble-cottages  and  peasant- 
cottages  form  the  greater  ]iart  of  Mos- 
cow, some  of  the  public  buildings  only 
being  one-story  houses,  and  built  of 
brick.  From  the  centre  of  the  city, 
formed  by  the  Kremlin  and  the  Kitai 
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Gorod,  a  certain  number  of  broad  thoi-- 
oughfares,  widening  as  they  approach  the 
barriers,  radiate.  The  houses  are  very- 
low,  tlie  streets  very  broad,  and  per- 
petual brightness  pervades  the  city.  Here 
is  a  little  bit  of  description,  wdiich  must 
surely  be  unique  in  the  records  of  cities 
all  over  the  world:  "When  you  turn 
out  of  any  one  of  the  large  thoroughf  ires 
into  a  cross-street,  you  find  yourself  at 
once  among  village-cottages.  These 
crossways,  which  form  a  net-work  in  the 
large  spaces  between  one  great  thorough- 
fore  and  anotlier,  are  tlie  prettiest  and 
most  retired  little  country-retreats  one 
can  imagine.  They  are  quite  unique  in 
their  repose  and  neatness,  and  in  the  en- 
tire absence  of  the  noise  and  turmoil  of 
the  great  city.  Let  ns  walk  from  the 
Palanka  Square,  in  the  centre  of  every- 
thing, to  the  post-office,  hnlf  a  mile  off,  a 
large  Avhite  building,  standing  far  back, 
in  a  fine  courtyard,  seventy  or  eighty 
yards  in  length,  and  enclosed  by  a  high 
iron  railing,  with  gilded  spear-jjoints.  A 
few  yards  further  on,  we  turn  down  what 
might  be  a  lane  in  a  country  village.  On 
either  hand  are  small  cottages,  the  win- 
dows looking  on  the  street ;  but  there  is 
no  doorway."  How  strange  such  a  de- 
scription sounds  to  the  frequenter  of 
Chea]-»side,  or  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  or 
Princes  Street,  or  the  Trongate.  "  To 
each  of  these  cottages  is  a  large  gateway, 
opening  into  a  green  and  grassy  court 
and  garden.  As  we  walk  by,  the  gate 
being  half  open,  perhaps,  we  look  in  and 
witness  a  quiet  scene  of  the  country. 
There  are  trees,  two  or  three  small  la- 
burnums or  acacias,  and  a  flower-bed,  and 
cocks  and  hens  are  walking  about  on  the 
grass-plot ;  there  is  perhaps  a  cow,  and 
the  stable  and  coach-house,  and  a  man  is 
pushing  the  rude  tarantass  into  the  coach- 
house. The  women  are  seated  on  the 
veranda,  or  on  the  steps  leading  down 
into  the  garden,  and  the  children  are  at 
play.  It  is  a  sunny  spot,  fresh,  green, 
bright,  and  quiet,  as  if  fifty  miles  from 
Moscow.  .  .  .  Some  of  those  quiet  lanes 
are  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Grand 
Opera-house,  and  the  Kitai  Gorod,  quite 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  cot- 
tages occupied  by  families  of  the  humbler 
class." 

It  must  feel  strangely  to  lean  over  a 
low  paling  by  the  side  of  a  rustic  lane, 
on  a  hillside,  and  look  over   hundreds 


of  gardens,  crowded  with  brilliant-hued 
flowers,  and  rich  graceful  trees ;  at  scoi-es 
of  churches,  each  with  its  fine  cupolas, 
green  or  gilded  ;  over  myriads  of  cot- 
tage-houses, all  as  fresh  and  bright, 
owing  to  the  clear  atmosphere  and  the 
total  absence  of  smoke,  as  if  Moscow 
had  just  had  all  its  roofs,  walls,  and 
chimneys  newly  painted  ;  and,  continu- 
ing your  early  morning  ramble,  to  meet 
a  solitary  cow,  walking  in  a  brisk  and 
purpose-like  manner,  without  any  one  to 
look  after  her,  through  one  of  the  main 
streets.  This  spectacle  Mr.  Lowth  be- 
held, and  then  another,  and  another 
cow,  each  alone,  each  self-possessed,  and 
evidently  thoroughly  aware  of  whither 
she  was  going,  and  why.  This  is  the 
explanation  :  Yast  numbers  of  cows  are 
among  the  possessions  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  large  and  small  houses  in  the 
city.  During  the  summer-time,  when 
there  is  pasture,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  in  all  these  dwellings  is  to  let  out 
the  cow ;  then  the  servant  may  go  to 
bed  again ;  and  the  emancipated  animal 
sets  ofl"  alone,  by  certain  streets,  to- 
wards a  certain  barrier.  Other  cows 
join  her,  and  by  the.  time  they  all  arrive 
near  the  barrier,  they  are  a  considerable 
body.  Here  they  find  a  man  blowing  a 
horn,  whose  business  it  is  to  conduct 
them  to  some  jjasture  outside  the  town, 
to  take  care  of  them  during  the  day,  to 
collect  them  by  his  horn  in  the  afternoon, 
and  bring  them  back  to  the  barrier  at  a 
given  time.  When  he  has  done  this, 
his  business  is  over.  Each  cow  knows 
her  way  home,  and  finds  it  unmolested 
up  to  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  the 
Kremlin;  and  thus  every  family  insures 
a  supply  of  new  milk  by  a  simple  and 
convenient  method.  If  any  cow^s  are 
occasionally  stolen  in  transitu,  and  con- 
verted into  beef,  the  circumstance  does 
not  transpire,  and  the  following  anec- 
dote looks  as  if  it  did  not  happen.  "  One 
afternoon,"  says  Mr.  Lowth,  "  I  was 
loitering  about  the  Palanka  Square,  just 
outside  the  Kitai  Gorod,  when  through 
one  of  the  Kitai  gates,  and  fi'om  among 
the  crowd  of  passengers,  came  a  soli- 
tary cow.  As  she  passed  near  me,  I 
remarked  her  fine  form,  full  eye,  and 
glossy  neck.  There  was  no  one  with 
her  to  take  care  of  her.  I  remarked 
this  to  a  Swiss,  who  was  my  companion. 
'  Is   she    quite    alone  ? '    I   said.      '  Of 
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course,'  lie  replied :  '  she  knows  her 
way  home.'  '  Well,  but  she  has  just 
come  through  the  Kitai,  at  its  very 
busiest  time,  when  its  streets  are  crowded 
with  carts  and  people:  would  not  boys 
interrupt  her  ?  '  My  thoughts  went 
off  to  what  our  London  gamin  would 
do  under  similar  circumstances.  '  There 
is  no  man  or  hoy  in  all  Moscow  would 
venture  to  touch  or  interfere  with  that 
cow,'  said  the  Swiss  ;  '  it  would  be  as 
much  as  his  life  is  worth.  At  any  hour 
of  the  day,  she  is  safe  everywhere ;  and 
you  see  every  body  gets  out  of  her  way 
to  let  her  get  liome.  Every  one  is  inter- 
ested in  every  cow  carrying  her  milk 
home  to  the  family,  and  so  she  is  xmder 
the  protection  of  everyone.'  "  This  beau- 
tiful animal  came  from  Southern  Russia. 
Everything  exceptionally  good  or  beau- 
tiful comes  from  Southern  Russia,  ac- 
cording to  the  Muscovites,  for  they,  too, 
have  the  dream  of  all  peoples,  of  the 
beautiful  unknown  country,  which  is  very 
far  off,  and  where  everything  is  faultless. 
The  grand  old  mediaeval  fortress  of 
the  Kremlin,  with  its  fine  simple  walls, 
and  its  towers,  many  and  multiform, 
once  strong  against  Cossack  lances  and 
Polish  spears,  but  powerless  against  can- 
non, is  a  nobly  picturesque  centre  for  so 
beautiful  a  city.  The  Nicholsky  Gate  is 
said  to  be  that  through  which  the  French 
army  marched  out  of  Moscow.  Above 
it  rises  a  lofty  tower  in  successive  stories 
of  stone,  a  fine  structure.  Tiie  arch  is 
pointed  Gothic,  and  above  its  crown  is  a 
picture  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Mojaisk,  in  a 
gilt  frame ;  beneath  it  is  an  inscription 
which  says  that  Napoleon,  on  leaving 
Moscow,  tried  to  blow  up  this  gateway 
and  tower,  but  that  the  saint  protected 
and  saved  it.  So  no  Russian,  from  Alex- 
ander the  Czar  to  the  poorest  peasant, 
passes  in  or  out  of  that  arch  without  un- 
covering to  the  picture,  and  most  per- 
sons cross  themselves  three  times  and  say 
a  prayer.  The  strangest  sight  in  that 
city  of  strange  sights  is  to  be  seen  by 
the  loiterer  near  the  Tversky  Gate,  on 
whose  northern  front  stands  the  Chapel 
of  the  Iberian  Mother.  Mr.  Lowth  de- 
scribes it  as  a  building  not  more  than 
twelve  feet  square,  plain,  unpretending, 
like  an  EngUsh  turnpike-house.  From 
the  centre  runs  out  a  stone  platform, 
twenty  feet  long,  whence  five  steps  de- 
scend  to   the  sti-eet.      The   interior   is 


highly  decorated ;  there  is  space  inside 
the  broad  entrance-door  for  a  few  per- 
sons, and  at  the  back  of  it,  over  the  altar, 
is  the  famous  picture  of  the  Iberian 
Mother.  Beside  it  always  stand  one  or 
two  Greek  priests.  The  painting  is  By- 
zantine, and  was  brought  here  from 
Mount  Athos,  in  the  reign  of  the  Czar 
Alexis.  It  is  regarded  with  extraordi- 
nary veneration,  and  the  emperor  sets 
the  example,  by  paying  the  "  Mother  " 
the  most  profound  resjiect.  He  always 
goes  to  the  Kremlin  by  her  gate,  though 
it  is  the  longest  way,  and  always  gets 
out  of  his  carriage,  kneels,  uncovered, 
before  the  picture.  This  never-omitted 
action  "  forms  a  bond  of  attachment  be- 
tween the  czar  and  the  Russian  mind  of 
far  deeper  meaning  and  influence  than 
any  common  tie  of  men's  political  con- 
nection or  liking,"  No  more  character- 
istic spectacle  can  be  witnessed  in  the 
ancient  Russian  capital  than  this  ever- 
recurring  salutation  and  prayer,  when, 
hour  after  hour,  all  day  long,  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  come  streaming 
through  the  arch,  and,  however  various 
their  ranks,  or  their  occupations,  or  their 
ages,  one  sentiment  unites  them — one 
unbounded,  unclouded  faith  animates 
them.  Passing  through  the  sacred  arch, 
on  the  right  is  the  Arsenal,  where  the 
most  impressive,  most  touching,  most 
suggestive  object  in  Moscow — there  ai-e 
few  more  so  in  the  world — is  to  be  seen, 
"  An  enormous  number  of  cannon  are 
piled  in  compartments  in  an  artistic  way 
on  a  low  raised  platform  in  front  of  the 
Avhole  length  of  the  Arsenal.  There 
are  large  guns,  small  guns,  plain, 
ornamented,  iron  guns,  and  brass 
guns.  There  are  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds— it  is  said  twelve  hundred  is 
the  number.  These  ai'e  the  trophies  of 
the  famous  campaign  of  1812.  Ker  Por- 
ter and  Segur  both  agree  iu  this — though 
they  differ  in  so  many  other  points — that 
the  French  did  not  carry  one  single  gun 
over  the  Niemen  on  their  quitting  Rus- 
sia— not  one.  Except  those  guns  which 
were  blown  to  pieces  purposely  on  the 
retreat,  or  thrown  into  rivers  and  lost, 
here  are  all  of  that  mighty  armament 
which  the  emperor  took  with  him  on  that 
fatal  expedition.  You  cannot  help  re- 
garding these  silent  witnesses  of  that 
terrible  punishment  of  overvaulting  am- 
bition, without  a  certain  degree  of  deep 
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sympathy  and  pain.  Many  of  these  guns 
were  ornamented  with  devices,  flowers, 
and  figures,  and  many  bore  mottoes." 
On  a  copper-plate  in  the  wall  of  the 
building  is  an  inscription  :  "  Canons  pris 
aux  ennemis  en  1812,  sur  le  territoire 
Russe,  par  la  victorieuse  armee,  et  la 
brave  et  fidele  nation  Russe."  Strange, 
that  the  record  of  Russian  triumph 
should  be  in  the  language  of  the  inva- 
der !  This  proud  trophy,  for  which  the 
Russians  are  indebted  as  much  to  their 
climate  as  to  their  bravery  and  patriot- 
ism, is  a  fitting  adjunct  to  the  splendid 
imperial  residence ;  and  the  whole  mass 
of  building,  including  many  churches, 
convents,  and  towers,  and  the  old  palace 
of  the  czars,  is  unrivalled  for  beauty  and 
position.  Down  in  the  Kitai  Gorod  is 
the  old  dwelling-house  of  the  Romanoff 
family,  still  maintained  by  each  succeed- 
ing czar  in  all  its  original  condition — a 
diminutive,  pretty,  quaint  building. 
Within  the  Kremlin  is  the  little  old  pal- 
ace of  the  Ruriks,  in  a  back-court,  paint- 
ed inside  and  out  from  top  to  bottom — 
a  bright  and  fanciful  specimen  of  the 
taste  of  the  olden  time.  From  the  up- 
per terrace,  Napoleon  looked  over  his 
conquest — his  conquest  in  vain — burning 
in  defiance.  A  portion  of  the  building 
is  employed  even  now  on  some  very 
great  state  occasions,  "  used,"  says  Mr. 
Lowth,  "in  public  as  a  kind  of  social 
duty  to  the  memory  of  the  old  Musco- 
vite czars — a  usage  which  is  dear  to  the 
people,  appeals  to  all  their  traditionary 
memories  of  the  sacred  past,  and  touches 
their  natural  pride  in  and  affection  for 
their  emperors  ;  links  the  present  with 
the  ancient  days ;  and  preserves,  as  a 
living  fire,  the  superstitious  reverence  of 
this  devotional,  and  almost  fanatical  peo- 
ple to  their  ruler." 

The  famous  Foundling  Hosjiital  is  of 
immense  extent,  and  in  all  respects  a 
model  institution,  the  description  of 
wliich  is  not  to  be  read  without  a  sigh 
at  the  thought  of  the  contrast  between 
the  large-minded  charity  and  good  sense 
w^hich  finds  practical  expression  in  such 
a  contrast  to  the  hideous  records  of  in- 
fanticide, street-Arabism,  and  hopeless 
poverty  and  crime,  which  are  multiplex- 
ing about  us  in  England.  Since  the 
traveller  is  no  longer  obliged  to  carry 
his  OW'U  bedding  about  Avith  him,  loco- 
motion in  Russia  has  become  easy  and 


pleasant,  and  the  gentleness  and  civility 
of  the  people  make  it  agreeable  to  asso- 
ciate with  them.  All  public  authorities 
are  notoriously  venal,  and  the  police  are 
useless  and  dishonest,  every  one  in  every 
kind  of  office  being  underpaid,  and  hav- 
ing to  secure  the  indispensable  "  margin" 
by  taking  bribes  and  peculation  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  life  is  a  peaceful  process  in 
Moscow,  and  the  established  trade  in 
robbery  is  pretty  openly  carried  on 
among  the  people  themselves,  and  not 
very  perilous  to  the  stranger  within  the 
gates.  "  Thieves'  Market,"  where  stolen 
clothes  are  openly  sold,  is  a  peculiar  in- 
stitution, concerning  which  Mr.  Lowth 
asked  what  the  police,  who  stand  about 
the  place  where  it  is  held,  in  their  uni- 
forms, do,  and  was  answered  that  they 
do  nothing,  or  "  only  what  suits  them." 
We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  Rus- 
sian officials  and  Russian  police,  but  Mr. 
Lowth  excels  in  his  way  of  putting  the 
case.  "  The  business  of  the  j)olice,"  he 
says,  "  is  to  discover  the  thieves,  but 
then  their  next  business  is  to  make  all 
the  money  they  can  for  themselves.  They 
are  badly  paid  by  the  government,  and 
when  they  have  discovered  the  thief, 
they  keep  the  discovery  close.  The  gov- 
ernment has  already  paid  them  their 
share  of  the  premium,  Ijut  if  the  robber 
will  pay  something  handsome,  more  than 
the  government,  then  the  interest  of  the 
police  is  on  the  side  of  the  higher  pre- 
mium— the  robber.  The  robbers  are  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  them.  This  is  a  very 
curious  state  of  things  in  this  beautiful 
and  highly  civilized  city."  The  market 
is  held  daily,  and  the  people  who  sell  are 
not  the  actual  thieves,  but  tlie  purchasers 
at  low  prices  of  the  stolen  goods. 

The  Muscovites  are  intensely  fond  of 
money ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
many  bad  faults.  A  mild,  patient,  indus- 
trious race,  not  cruel  in  any  way,  and 
with  much  love  of  home,  and  fidelity  to 
family  ties — the  lower  orders,  as  usual, 
offering  the  best  and  most  wholesome 
types  of  character.  They  are  very  po- 
lite and  considerate  in  their  manners, 
and  cheerful,  fond  of  the  simple  out-door 
gatherings  and  cheap  amusements  which 
are  provided  plentifully  for  them.  In 
the  glorious  summer  weather,  the  peo 
pie  almost  live  out  of  doors.  It  is  re- 
markable that  almost  all  the  children  of 
the  Russian  upper  class  are  delicate  and 
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fragile.  Mr.  Lowtli  was  told  that  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  brought  up  in  close  and 
heated  apartments  during  the  long  win- 
ters ;  and  in  the  summer,  they  have  no 
games  or  out-of-door  amusements  to  at- 
tract them  into  the  air,  and  keep  them 
there  in  healtliful  exercise ;  they  are 
not  taught  to  ride  ponies,  and  sporting 
is  not  a  habit  among  Russians — and  thus 
the  boys  grow  up  ashouse-plants,  weak- 
ly. As  young  men,  they  lead  an  in-door, 
indolent  life,  gambling  and  eating  form- 
ing niuch  of  their  occupation ;  while 
reading  English  and  Frencli  books,  and 
dressing,  form  the  principal  part  of  that 
of  the  younger  women.  "  It  is  not, 
tlierefore,  difficult  to  understand,"  says 
Mr.  Lowth,  "  what  was  declared  to  me 
one  day  by  a  party  of  Russian  gentle- 
men, as  a  thing  to  be  deplored,  that  any- 
thing more  vicious  and  more  thoroughly 
profligate  than  the  young  Russians,  sons 
of  the  rich  and  noble  families,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  in  any  country  call- 
ing itself  civilized." 

With  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  a 
change  lias  set  in,  pervading  the  whole 
of  society  in  Russia.  Formerly,  no  no- 
ble of  the  higher  class  put  his  sons  into 
anything  but  the  army ;  but  now,  the 
nobles  find  it  necessary  to  have  their 
much-curtailed  estates  better  looked  af- 
ter. The  consequence  is,  that  some  of 
the  principal  nobles  in  the  country  are 
educating  one  of  their  sons,  not  for  the 
army,  as  heretofore,  but  to  be  an  agent 
over  the  family  estates.  Mr.  Lowth 
heard  the  great  measure  which  has  sig- 
nalized the  reign  of  Alexander  widely 
discussed ;  and  it  was  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  though  the  emperor's  act 
was  not  a  popular  one  among  the  nobles, 
many  of  them  acknowledge  it  to  be  a 
very  useful  measure  for  the  country  ;  and 
the  people,  as  a  mass,  are  enthusiastic 
about  it,  and  declare  that  now,  for  tlie 
first  time,  there  is  a  Russian  people. 
Gambling,  in  particular,  had  reached  a 
frightful  height  among  the  Russian  nobil- 
ity. They  played  away  a  monstrous 
sum  in  Moscow  in  the  winter  ;  and- when 
they  had  lost  heavily,  and  sent  down  to 
their  estates  to  their  agents  for  more — 
the  agents  were  very  often  their  own 
serfs,  and  lent  them  their  own  money. 
"Now,"  says  Mr.  LoAvth,  "the  nobles 
cannot  any  longer  play  in  this  way,  and 
60  the  commercial  men  in  Moscow  are 
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taking  their  places.  These  men  play 
even  more  heavily  than  the  nobles  did  ; 
at  the  club,  you  may  see  a  thousand  rou- 
bles on  a  card.  However,  these  men, 
by  their  losses,  do  not  do  so  much  mis- 
chief as  the  nobles  did.  When  the  mil- 
lionaires and  others  lose  their  money,  it 
goes  to  any  other  millowner,  and  the 
mill  goes  on ;  but  if  a  noble  damaged 
his  estates,  his  people  suffered,  his  land, 
his  villages,  his  tradesmen,  his  children 
— every  one.  Kow  the  nobles  are  be- 
coming more  sensible  ;  and  the  next  gen- 
eration Avill  be  sensible  men."  It  is  to 
be  hoped  so  ;  but  their  physical  training, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Lowth,  does  not 
look  like  it.  He  is  a  deeply  apprecia- 
tive and  sympathetic  writer,  and  the 
most  candid,  large-minded,  and  cosmo- 
politan of  travellers  ;  he  makes  his  read- 
ers long  to  tread  the  ground  he  has  trod- 
den, and  to  partake  of  his  spirit  as  well 
as  of  his  experiences,  and  draws  us  near- 
er than  any  English  writer  has  yet  done 
to  a  feeling  of  communion  and  fellowship 
with  distant,  alien,  half-inimical,  semi- 
oriental,  Holy  Russia. 


THE  HINDU  VIEW  OF  THE  LATE  ECLIPSE. 

Total  eclipses  of  the  sun  have  always 
inspired  awe  and  wonder  in  thebehokfers, 
and  on  one  occasion,  as  Herodotus  in- 
forms us,  an  eclipse  struck  two  belligerent 
armies  with  such  a  panic,  that  they  felt 
that  the  gods  had  declared  against  the 
war,  and  accordingly  made  a  treaty  of 
peace.  But  never  from  the  time  of  that 
memorable  eclipse,  which  astronomers,by 
the  aid  of  the  lunar  tables,  can  now  show 
must  have  taken  place  on  the  28th  of  May, 
584  B.C.,  has  any  celestial  phenomenon 
excited  lialf  so  much  interest  as  the  solar 
eclipse  of  August  1 8,  1 868.  Our  readers 
will  have  other  opportunities  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  new  ac- 
quisitions to  astronomical  science  made 
during  its  observation,  by  European 
savans,  sent  out  to  India  for  that  special 
purpose.  Our  object,  in  the  present 
paper,  Avhich  we  are  writing  beneath  an 
Indian  punkah,  is  to  describe  the  super- 
stitions and  ceremonies  of  tlie  Hindus 
around  us,  in  connection  with  the  event. 

The  myriads  of  human  beings,  moving 
onward  from  all  quarters,  to  bathe  in  the 
sacred  streams  of  the  peninsula,  on  the 
day  of  the  eclipse,  must  have  excited,  in 
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the  minds  of  many  of  onr  recent  Euro- 
pean visitors,  an  interest  only  less  intense 
to  that  centred  in  the  glorious  phenome- 
non itself. 

Some  weeks  before  the  time  of  the 
eclipse,  it  has  been  one  of  the  chief  topics 
of  conversation  in  the  villages.  Those 
who  can  read  have  learned  all  they  can 
about  it  from  the  Panchdngam,  the 
vernacular  ahuanac,  which  they  consult 
on  all  occasions,  more  religiously  than 
ever  our  grandmothers  sought  the  advice 
of  Old  Moore  ;  and  many  have  been  the 
di.sputes  among  the  Pandits  on  the  con- 
flicting statements  of  the  Puranas  about 
the  matter  of  the  ceremonies.  But  liter- 
ate and  illiterate  are  all  eager,  in  the 
evenings,  to  repair  to  the  spot  where  the 
village  Jyotishan  (astrologer)  recounts, 
for  the  edification  of  all,  the  oft -repeated 
tale  of  the  Suras  and  Asuras.  Let  us 
draw  near,  and  listen  to  him.  He  has 
already  at  some  length  related,  from  the 
Mahdbhdi-atci^  the  story  of  the  churning 
of  the  milk-sea,  by  which  were  produced 
the  moon  (and  this,  by  the  way,  gives 
some  color  to  the  assertion  that  "the 
moon  is  made  of  green  cheese"),  the  god- 
dess of  Fortune,  the  Plorse  swift  as 
thought,  Vishnu's  Diamond,  the  Tree  ot 
Plenty,  and  last  of  all,  the  Amrita  or 
Ambrosia. 

He  now  describes  the  efforts  of  the 
hosts  of  Asuras  to  overpower  the  Suras, 
and  so  to  obtain  possession  of  the  draught 
which  should  confer  immortality. 

"iSTow,"  says  he,"the  Asuras  seize  their 
bright  arms,  and  with  horrid  shouts, 
they  rush  on  the  holy  Suras,  and  would 
have  done  as  they  listed,  had  not  the 
gracious  Vishnu  taken  upon  him  the  form 
of  a  woman,  and  obtained  the  white  ves- 
sel in  which  was  the  holy  beverage.  He 
gives  it  to  the  Suras,  one  by  one,  to  drink 
thereof.  Seeing  this,  one  of  the  Asuras 
disguises  himself  as  a  Sura,  approach- 
es, and,  with  blasphemous  presumption, 
begins  to  drink  from  the  sacred  vessel. 
Immediately,  the  sun  and  moon,  from 
whose  all-searching  beams  nothing  is  hid- 
den, find  out  the  imposture,  and  reveal 
the  truth  to  Maha  Vishnu.  With  just  in- 
dignation, the  god  seizes  his  glittering 
weapon,  and  with  one  stroke  separated 
the  Asura's  head  from  his  body.  Sev- 
ered by  the  keen  weapon,  the  mighty 
head  of  the  Asura,  with  a  horrid  cry, 
bounds  aloft  into  the  regions  of  space. 


and,  by  virtue  of  the  ambrosia,  immortal, 
becomes  the  black  dragon  Rahu.  Down 
falls  the  mighty  mass  which  was  the 
body,  but  is  now  the  dragon  Ketu  ;  the 
the  earth  shakes,  rocks  are  riven,  and 
forests  nod  to  their  fall.  Then  the  dra- 
gon Rahu  swears  an  awful  oath  of  per- 
petual enmity  against  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
and,  at  the  times  foretold  by  tlie  twice- 
born  Brahmans,  he  seizes  upon  those  lumi- 
naries, and  causes  their  eclipse.  Darkness 
covers  the  earth  ;  and  all  would  per- 
ish, did  not  the  holy  Vaidikas,  with  out- 
sti-etched  hands,  repeat  the  Vedas,  and 
avert  the  catastrophe." 

European  science  has  as  yet  produced 
but  little  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  su- 
perstitious rnasses  of  India.  Of  the 
many  millions  who  witnessed  the  eclipse 
of  the  18th  of  August  last,  there  were 
comparatively  few  who  did  not  verily 
believe  that  it  was  caused  by  the  dragon 
Rahu  in  his  endeavor  to  swallow  up  the 
Lord  of  Day.  And  we  ourselves,  as  we 
watched  the  eclipse  from  the  flat  roof  of 
an  Indian  house,  were  struck  with  the 
poetical  force  of  the  story,  when  we  ob- 
served, as  it  were,  "  the  first  bite  "  taken 
out  of  the  sun's  disc,  and  gazed  with  awe 
at  the  increasing  darkness.  It  easily  ap- 
pears that  the  dragons  Rahu  and  Ketu 
are  personifications  of  the  nodes,  ascend- 
ing and  descending.  The  astrologers  of 
Europe  seem  to  have  inherited  the  tra- 
dition from  their  Aryan  progenitors,  for, 
strangely  enough,  the  astrological  name 
of  the  ascending  node  is  ijaput  Draconis, 
and  of  the  descending,  Cauda  Draconis. 
In  like  manner,  it  may  be  noted,  we,  as 
well  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  have 
inherited  the  Indian  names  of  the  con- 
stellations and  of  the  days  of  the  week. 

Darkness  is  the  most  fitting  emblem  of 
evil  ;  while  light  symbolizes  the  truthful 
and  good.  As  Max  Miiller  has  shown,  in 
most  of  the  Aryan  myths  tlie  hero  rep- 
resents the  sun,  while  darkness  is  gene- 
rally personified  as  a  snake  or  a  dragon 
lying  coiled  around  the  dawn. 

What  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement 
was  to  the  Jews,  the  period  of  an  eclipse 
IS  to  the  Hindus.  All  castes,  from  the 
Brahman  to  the  Pariah,  keep  strict  fast. 
Fearful  are  the  penalties  denounced  on 
those  who  neglect  its  observance— lep- 
ros}',  during  seven  successive  transmi- 
grations after  this  life  is  over,  awaits  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  numerous  blessings,  in 
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the  present  and  future  life,  will  be  be- 
stowed on  those  who  meritoriously  per- 
form the  proper  ceremonies ;  and  one 
prayer,  or  mantra,  repeiated  during  the 
time  of  eclipse,  has  the  efficacy  of  a 
hundred  said  at  any  other  time. 

The  pious  Hindu,  before  the  eclipse 
comes  on,  takes  a  torch,  and  begins  to 
search  his  house,  and  carefully  removes 
all  cooked  food,  and  all  water  for  drink- 
ing purposes.  Such  food  and  water,  by 
the  eclipse,  incur  Grahana  seshah — 
that  is,  uncleanness,  and  are  rendered 
unfit  for  use.  Some,  with  less  scruples 
of  conscience,  declare  that  the  food  may 
be  preserved  by  placing  on  it  dharha  or 
husa  grass.  This  grass  is  largely  nsed 
in  the  ceremonies  that  follow ;  it  is 
known  to  botanists  as  Poa  cynosuroides ,' 
it  is  esteemed  as  sacred  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  India ;  and  is 
thought  to  be  the  abode  of  a  benevolent 
goddess,  who  secures  to  man  the  fruit 
of  his  good  works. 

Women  who  are  near  their  confine- 
ment, Avhen  the  hour  of  eclipse  ap- 
proaches, are  carefully  locked  up  in  a 
dark  room,  for  it  is  supposed  that, 
should  they  see  the  ecli[)se,  the  result 
Avould  be  that  the  child  would  be  born 
Avith  some  deformity.  This  is  the  only 
exception  which  the  Sastras  {ceremonial 
laws)  allow  :  all  others,  from  the  infant 
to  the  dying  man,  must  go  forth  to 
bathe  ;  and  not  till  the  deliverance  of 
the  sun  is  effected,  must  any  one  presume 
to  eat.  The  gloi-ious  sun,  the  source  of 
life  and  heat,  is  looked  upon  as  the 
father  of  the  universe;  and  now,  in  the 
hour  of  his  adversity,  should  not  his 
children  mourn  ? 

Snake  -  charmers  and  necromancers 
prepare  their  horrid  charms,  and  they 
will  seize  the  favorable  time  of  darkness 
for  their  evil  incantations.  Unclean 
reptiles  and  demons  are  then  at  large, 
and,  invoked  by  powerful  spells,  they 
must  listen,  perforce,  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  and  assist  him  to  work  new 
mischief,  oi'  report  the  success  which,  by 
their  aid,  has  attended  former  machina- 
tions. Witchcraft  is  as  firmly  believed 
in,  and  its  rites  as  commonly  practised 
in  the  i>resent  day  in  India,  as  ever  it 
was  in  Europe  during  the  dark  ages. 

'On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  August, 
the  roads  leading  towards  the  principal 
rivers  were  thron2:ed.     There  is  a  tradi- 


tion repeated  concerning  each  of  these 
rivers,  that,  at  certain  periods,  the 
Ganges,  by  a  secret  and  subterranean 
l^assage,  miraculously  mingles  its  waters 
with  theirs,  and  thus  makes  them  partake 
of  its  own  sanctity.  The  river  Krishna 
is  esteemed  as  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
the  strip  of  country  lying  between  lines 
of  north  latitude  eighteen  and  fifteen 
degrees,  which  lines,  in  India,  nearly 
coincided  with  the  limits  of  the  totality 
of  the  solar  eclipse.  To  its  banks  might 
be  seen  hastening  all  castes  of  Hindus, 
some  poor  people  who  had  travelled  on 
foot  distances  of  thirty  or  forty  miles ; 
others,  native  magnates,  drawn  in  car- 
riages of  English  manufacture,  with  run- 
ning-footmen waving  fans  of  peacocks' 
feathers  on  either  side.  Old  men  Avith 
trembling  limbs,  and  infants  in  arms,  ai'e 
conducted  by  their  friends  to  the  stream, 
there,  for  the  aged,  to  wash  away  the 
sins  of  a  nearly  spent  lifetime,  or  for  the 
young,  to  acquire  merit,  which  shall  en- 
title tliem  to  health  and  Avealth  in  the 
future. 

Multitudes  line  the  banks  of  the  river, 
wearing  on  the  ring-finger  of  the  right 
hand  a  ring  made  of  dharba  ;  and  many 
Sudras  have  on  also  a  string  made  of 
the  same  grass  plaited,  passing  over  the 
left  shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm, 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  sacred  thread, 
fit  to  be  Avorn  only  by  the  twice-born 
castes.  As  the  hour  approaches,  the 
men  and  women  separate  themselves 
into  groups  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  per- 
sons. To  each  group  of  men  is  a  Puro- 
hita  or  Vaidika  Brahman,  Avell  versed 
in  the  necessary  formularies.  Each 
w^orshipper  washes  his  hands  and  feet 
in  the  stream,  sips  water  thi-ee  times 
from  his  hollow  palm,  and  then  sits 
cross-legged  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
Avith  face  turned  toward  the  sun.  All 
anxiously  look  for  the  commencement  of 
the  eclipse,  and  some  endeavor  to  mark 
the  moment  by  observing  the  reflection  of 
the  sun  in  the  water;  others  imitate  the 
Europeans,  and  look  at  the  sun  through 
colored  glasses. 

The  eclipse  has  commenced,  and  the 
Purohitas  repeat,  in  Sanscrit,  the  Sloka 
to  ask  the  favor  of  Ganapati  {called  also 
Ganesa),  the  Hindu  Janus,  who  is  in- 
voked at  the  commencement  of  every 
undertaking.  The  Sloka  Ave  may  thus 
translate : 
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"On  the  white-robed,  the  preserver, 
the  moon-hke,  the  four-handed,  elephant- 
faced  one, 

"  Let  us  meditate  for  the  removal  of 
all  difficulties." 

Then  follow  several  Slokas  from  the 
Ilahdbhdrata,  which  are  recited  as 
mantras.  The  substance  of  them  we 
here  give  : 

"  Be  a  man  pure  or  impure,  if  he 
think  on  Yishnu,  all  his  sins  will  go. 

"  Sins  of  thought,  of  word,  and  of  deed, 
if  he  mutter  the  holy  name  of  Rama, 
will  go. 

"  This  day  is  holy  as  Vishnu. 

"  This  asterism  is  as  Vishnu. 

"The  world  itself  is  Vishnu. 

"Sri  Govinda,  Sri  Govinda,  Sri  Govin- 
da.     [Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Vishnu.] 

"At  this  time,  and  in  this  place,  let  all 
the  nine  deadly  sins,  and  all  sins  of  ig- 
norance and  of  presumption,  go. 

"  In  this  meritorious  time  I  bathe." 

And  now  the  groups  of  men  and  wo- 
men, with  their  garments  tightly  swath- 
ed about  them,  and  standing  in  the  wa- 
ter up  to  their  middle,  plunge  their 
heads  beneath  the  surface  of  the  stream. 

Each  good  Brahman  afterwards 
stands  with  his  face  to  the  sun,  and 
meditates  on  Vishnu.  He  then  takes 
up  water  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and 
pours  it  out  towards  the  sun,  repeating 
that  most  sacred  and  mysterious  mantra 
called  the  Gdyatri^^  which  has  puzzled 
so  many  of  our  Sanscrit  scholars.  Each 
handful  of  water,  so  consecrated  and 
thrown  aloft,  strikes  the  dragon  Rahu 
with  the  force  of  a  thunderbolt,  and 
weakens  him  in  the  pending  struggle. 

When  the  Brahmans  have  at  length  ef- 
fected the  sun's  deliverance,  they  bathe 
again,  repeating  the  words  :  '•'•  JSIochana 
sndnam  karishe  " — that  is,  "  I  bathe  on 
account  of  the  happy  release." 

A  Sudra,  who  has  on  this  day  to 
make  Tarpanam  (ceremonies  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  soul  of  a  deceased  parent), 
engages  a  Brahman  Purohita,  who 
makes   for   him   the    ring  and  band  of 


*  The  Gayatri  is  thus  rendered  into  English 
by  the  Braliiua-Samajists  (followers  of  Ramrnohun 
Roy):  "Oil!  Air,  Heaven!  "We  meditate  on  tlie 
excellent  power  and  wisdom  of  that  supreme 
Debta,  who  gave  birth  to  the  world,  and  who 
sends  to  us  the  wealth  of  wisdom."  This,  how- 
ever, is  more  paraphrastic  than  Colebrooke's 
renderiuo;. 


dharba  grass,  and  instructs  him  to  re- 
peat in  the  vei'nacular  these  Avords  :  "  I, 
standing  here,  as  if  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  holy  Ganges,  satisfy  the 
manes  of  my  deceased  parent  with  offer- 
ings of  the  five  kinds  of  ambrosial  food. 
Thus  I  satisfy,  I  satisfy,  I  satisfy." 

Then  the  Purohita  receives  gifts  from 
the  Sudra,  butter,  curds,  and  the  five 
products  of  the  plaintain  tree;  with  rice 
and  money,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  giver.  Even  the  gift  of  a 
cocoa-nut,  or  of  a  pumpkin,  does  not 
lose  its  reward,  but  procures  the  donor 
as  much  merit  as  if  he  had  given  a  milch 
cow  and  calf  at  any  other  time  ;  and  the 
gift  of  a  little  land  becomes  "like  unto 
Mount  Meru  !"* 

Standing  among  the  crowd,  many 
may  be  observed  with  narrow  golden 
or  silver  plates,  or  strips  of  palm-leaf 
bound  round  their  heads.  They  have 
found  out,  on  consulting  the  scheme  of 
their  nativity,  that  they  were  born  un- 
der the  same  asterism  as  that  in  which 
the  eclipse  takes  place.  Peculiar  dan- 
gers threaten  such  throughout  the  year, 
but  the  Purohita  teaches  them  how  to 
baflle  the  coming  evils.  By  his  direc- 
tion, they  have  engraved  upon  a  golden 
or  silver  plate,  or,  if  poor,  upon  a  j^alm- 
leaf,  these  Sanscrit  Slokas,  addressed 'to 
the  guardians  of  the  eight  points: 

In  the  East,  Indra — The  god  of  aU 
gods,  the  bearer  of  the  thunderbolt,  the 
hundred-eyed  Indra ;  let  him  remove 
from  me  the  {Doshah)  sin  or  defect 
brought  on  me  by  the  sun's  eclipse. 

In  the  South-east,  Agni  (Fire) — He 
who  regards  merits  antl  demerits;  he 
who  rejoices  the  heart  of  his  wife  Chaya 
(Shadow) ;  let  him  remove  from  me, 
<fcc. 

In  the  South,  Yama — He  who  bears 
the  destroying  sickle  of  Time;  who 
rides  upon  the  buffiilo ;  let  him  remove 
from  me,  &c. 

In  the  South-west,  JSfairltah  —  The 
giant-like  king;  he  who,  on  the  day  of 
doom,  shall  equal  the  god  of  Fire  ;  let 
him  remove  from  me,  &c. 

In  the  West,  Yaruna — He  who  holds 
the  snake-rope  ;  he  who  rides  upon  a 
fish ;  Varuna,  the  king  of  the  waters ; 
let  him  remove,  &c. 

In  the  North-west,   Yayu  (Wind) — 

*  Mount  Meru  is  the  Hindu  Olympus. 
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The  spirit-like  Vayu,  who  rides  upon  the 
fleet  deer  ;  let  him  remove,  &c. 

In  the  North,  Jvubera — The  lord  of 
all  wealth,  the  beloved  of  Siva ;  he  who 
comes  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  man;  let 
him  remove,  &c. 

In  the  North-east,  Isanah — He  who 
upholds  the  moon  ;  who  carries  the  bow 
Pindkan  ;  who  rides  upon  the  bull ;  let 
him  remove,  &c. 

Wlien  the  ceremonies  are  over,  the 
supplicant  takes  the  plate  which  he  wore 
on  his  forehead,  and  gives  it  to  the 
Purohita,  asking  him  to  procure  him 
absolution  in  return. 

We  heard  of  a  rather  amusing  alter- 
cation that  took  place  just  after  tlie 
eclipse  was  over.  A  Purohita  had  re- 
ceived an  engraved  silver  chaplet  from  a 
Sudra,  and  had  granted  the  askcd-for 
absolution.  The  Sudra,  however,  looked 
upon  the  gift  as  merely  formal,  and  as 
a  part  of  the  ceremony  which  was  by  no 
means  irrevocable.  lie  therefore  re- 
quired the  Brahman  to  return  the  silver 
plate,  and  he  would  make  him  a  lesfe 
valuable  present  in  money.  The  Brah- 
man took  a  different  view  of  the  case, 
and  indignantly  asked :  "  Can  that 
w^hich  is  bestowed  as  a  gift  be  taken 
back  again  ?  Besides,  have  I  not  taken 
upon  me  your  sins'?  Am  I  to  bear 
their  heavy  burden  for  nothing  ?  "  The 
Sudra,  who,  it  seems,  had  an  account 
with  his  reverend  preceptor,  and  owed 
him  money  for  previous  services, 
presumptuously  rejoined  :  "Well,  if  you 
don't  return  it,  I'll  deduct  the  money 
from  what  I  have  yet  to  pay  you." 

Though  the  Brahman  managed  to 
carry  off  the  plate,  such  an  incident  is  a 
sign  of  the  times,  and  shows  that  in 
India  a  disposition  to  question  the 
extravagant  claims  of  the  Brahmans  has 
already  begun  to  manifest  itself.  A 
Sudra,  a  few  years  ago,  would  never 
have  dared  to  make  such  a  speech. 

It  is  not  so  long  since  we  ourselves 
have  ceased  to  honor  Zadkiel  and  his 
fraternity,  that  we  can  afford  to  laugh 
with  much  spirit  at  the  superstitions  of 
our  fellow-subjects  in  the  East.  Still, 
when  Ave  consider  the  vast  change  that 
took  place  in  the  opinion  of  Euro]ie 
wiihin  a  huiidred  years  of  the  time 
■when  Galileo  was  called  upon  "  to  abhor, 
detest,  and  recant "  a  scientific  truth, 
we  cannot  be  witliout  hope  for  India. 
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She  has  long  lain  under  an  eclipse,  and 
the  demons  of  darkness  have  gloated 
over  their  prey  ;  but  the  days  of  their 
power  are  numbered.  Hundreds  of 
young  Hindus  are  now  studying  in 
English  schools  and  colleges,  established 
by  the  Government  and  by  missionary 
societies  ;  and  a  generation  is  rising  up 
which  will  thrust  rudely  aside  the 
superstitions  of  the  Puranas.  The  keen 
intellect  of  the  Hindu  is  capable  of 
much,  when  untrannnelled  by  supersti- 
tion;  and  who  can  say  what  conquests 
in  the  fields  of  science  he  may  yet  be 
destined  to  accomplish  ?  There  are 
many  Hindus  who  are  even  now  proving 
themselves  no  mean  disciples  of  their 
European  masters.  Mr.  Pogson,  the 
eminent  astronomer,  thus  writes  from 
Madras;  and  his  is  no  solitary  experi- 
ence: "The  calculations  of  the  eclipse 
for  twelve  important  and  conveniently 
accessible  stations,  situated  within  the 
limits  of  totality,  and  of  its  partial 
phases  at  Madras,  have  all  been  care- 
fully made  by  C.  Ragoonatha  Acharya, 
the  head  native  assistant  at  the  Madras 
Observatory;  and  it  is  simple  justice  to 
add,  that  the  very  considerable  labor  he 
has  bestowed  upon  them  was  undertaken 
from  pure  attachment  to  science,  and 
was  accomplished  solely  in  his  leisure 
hours,  without  the  slightest  aid  or 
advice  from  any  one.  The  information 
afforded  in  his  tabular  results  is  all  that 
can  be  required  or  desired  for  the  pre- 
diction of  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
eclipse." 

Long  before  Copernicus  had  revived 
the  Pythagorean  system  in  Europe,  it 
was  taught  by  the  astronomers  of  India. 
Aryabhada,  one  of  them,  Avhom  Cole- 
brooke  believes  to  have  lived  not  later 
than  400  A.  d.,  and  probably  much 
earlier,  in  flat  contradiction  to  the 
Puranic  theory,  which  places  the  earth 
upon  the  back  of  an  immense  tortoise, 
distinctly  declares  :  "  The  earth  stands 
in  the  sky,  and  by  its  own  gradual  mo- 
tion, is  the  cause  of  the  apparent  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun  and  planets." 
But  such  doctrines  as  these  were  dan- 
gerous. The  Brahmans  decided  that 
they  should  be  no  longer  tolerated,  for 
what  was  more  plainly  declared  in  the 
Sastras  than  that  the  earth  rested  on  the 
back  of  a  tortoise,  and  that  the  sun  rose 
and  set;  and  could  anything  be   more 
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evident  to  the  senses?  Hence,  the 
same  method  of  raising  an  outcry 
against  science,  by  appealing  to  the 
religious  feelings  and  vulgar  experiences 
of  the  masses,  and  thus  endeavoring  to 
stiile  the  truth  by  persecution,  luTS  been 
tried  in  India  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and 
has  too  long  been  found  successful. 

Each  one  who  has  the  true  spirit  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  philanthropist 
will,  therefore,  the  more  sympathize  with 
the  cry  now  going  up  from  India,  so 
long  benighted,  but  now  stretching  out 
her"  hands,  and  praying  for  light.  Let 
the  motto  adopted  by  the  members  of 
the  Brahma  Samaj,  her  own  noble  sons, 
wlio  have  commenced  the  crusade 
against  darkness,  be  our  encourage- 
ment :  Satyam  evajayati — Truth  alone 
will  prevail. 


LEGENDS    OF   THE  BLACK  FOREST   AND 
ITS  VICINITY. 

COLLECTED   BY   MRS.    BUSHBT. 
PART  I. 

TnE  following  legends  were  collected 
during  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks,  this 
last  summer,  near  Freiburg,  in  Breisgan, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Forest. 
Some  of  them  were  translated  from  an 
old  book  on  the  traditions  of  the  coun- 
try ;  some  wei-e  written  down  from  word 
of  mouth,  the  collector  of  the  stories 
having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with 
two  individuals  who  were  as  partial  to 
old  legends  as  herself,  and  who  took 
pleasure  in  repeating  them  to,  or  pro- 
curing them  for,  her.  She  now  offers 
them  to  those  of  the  readers  of  the  New 
Monthly  Mayazrne^  who,  like  herself, 
take  an  interest  in  legendary  and  tradi- 
tionary lore : 

THE  NYMPHS  OF  THE  MUMMELSER. 

At  a  few  leagues  from  Baden,  on  the 
southern  bend  of  the  Hornisgrunde,  the 
hill  of  the  greatest  elevation  in  the 
country,  there  is  a  small  lake,  surrounded 
by  high  peaks,  by  masses  of  rocks,  and 
by  sombre  fir-trees.  Around  its  black- 
looking  waters  there  is  scarcely  any 
vegetation,  only  a  few  stunted  plants ; 
not  a  flower,  not  a  bird  is  to  be  seen, 
and  a  gloomy  silence  reigns  around.  It 
has  never  been  found  possible  to  sound 


the  depth  of  the  lake ;  never  has  a  boat 
glided  over  its  surface;  never  have  its 
waters  been  stirred  by  the  movement  of 
a  fish.  The  liquid  plain  is  covered  Avith 
water-lilies,  which  undulate  gently  in  the 
passing  breeze,  and  from  which  escajies 
a  slightly  murmuring  sound. 

When  the  hour  of  evening  comes, 
when  the  warm  sun  sets  behind  the 
mountain,  when  nature  reposes  itself  in 
the  silence  of  night,  the  waters  of  the 
lake  commence  to  be  agitated,  rippling, 
waves  are  formed,  and  wliite  foam  may 
be  seen  here  and  there.  Strange  lights 
glimmer,  disappear,  and  sparkle  again  ; 
mysterious  sounds  are  heard.  Little  by 
little  these  sounds  become  more  distinct, 
and,  at  last,  ravishing  music  breaks 
fiiintly  on  the  ear.  The  water-lilies, 
shaken  by  the  wavelets,  sway  themselves 
backward  and  forward  with  ever- 
increasing  rapidity  of  movement.  Their 
flexible  stems  shoot  up,  grow  larger,  and 
are  imperceptibly  changed  into  young 
girls  with  graceful  forms,  unconcealed 
under  robes  of  transparent  gauze,  their 
long  fair  tresses  crowned  with  wreaths 
of  water-lilies. 

These  are  the  nymphs  of  the  lake, 
who,  evading  the  paternal  surveillance, 
have  escaped  fiom  the  crystal  palace 
which  they  inhabit  far  down  in  the 
depths  of  the  gloomy  lake.  They  come 
to  seek  for  amusement,  and  to  dance  on 
the  green  turf  of  its  banks  by  the  clear 
light  of  the  moon.  Iland-in-hand  they 
whirl  in  mazy  rounds ;  sometimes  moving 
Avith  a  soft  languor,  sometimes  pursuing 
their  course  with  rapidity.  The  moon 
silvers  the  surface  of  the  lake  with  its 
subdued  light ;  the  stars  sparkle  as  if 
with  joy  in  gazing  on  their  capricious 
evolutions;  the  ignis  fatui  try  to  imi- 
tate them,  by  bounding  along  the  turf; 
the  dark  fir-trees  lean  forward,  the  better 
to  see  them,  and  the  lake  murmurs  a 
strange  melody,  which  forms  the  measure 
for  the  nocturnal  dance. 

But  pleasure  causes  time  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  nymphs,  ardently  engaged 
in  their  sportive  play,  do  not  observe 
that  Aurora,  wath  her  rosy  fingers,  is 
opening  the  gates  of  the  east.  The 
moon  has  faded  into  dimness,  the  ignis 
fatui  have  vanished,  the  pale  light  of 
dawning  day  whitens  the  summits  of  the 
trees,  and  the  laughing  young  girls  are 
still  dancinir  ! 
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Suddenly  the  waters  of  the  lake  bub- 
ble up,  and  open.  The  Neptune  of  this 
little  mountain  sea  has  perceived  the 
absence  of  his  daughters,  and  comes  to 
recall  them  to  their  unseen  abode.  His 
head  appears  above  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  his  hair  in  disorder,  and  reeds 
mingling  with  his  long  white  beard. 
He  frowns  angrily,  and  threatens  with 
his  finger,  while  a  noise,  like  distant 
thunder,  resounds  in  the  air. 

On  seeing  him  the  nymphs  cease  their 
gambols,  their  cheeks,  flushed  by  the 
exercise  of  the  dance,  resume  their  hue 
of  livid  paleness,  and  trembling  they 
hurry  toward  the  lake,  into  which  they 
instantly  plunge,  and  the  waters  close 
over  them.  When  the  first  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  irradiate  the  horizon  the 
waters  have  become  perfectly  calm,  and 
at  the  place  where  the  nymphs  disap- 
peared the  welter-lilies  wave  gently  in 
the  morning  breeze,  sending  forth  a  foint 
murmur,  the  echo  of  the  lamentations 
which  the  nymphs  are  wdiispering  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Mummelsee. 

THE    devil's    pulpit. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  called  Mercu- 
riusberg,  at  the  spot  where  the  old  road 
turns  wliich  led  from  Baden  to  Gerns- 
bach,  there  may  be  seen  towering  above 
the  dark  fir-trees  a  rock,  whose  capri- 
cious form  resembles  a  pulpit.  This 
rock  is  called  "The  Devil's  Pulpit," 
and  the  following  legend  is  attached  to 
it: 

At  the  period  when  the  earliest  dis- 
ciples of  the  apostles  came  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  the  Black  Forest,  the  devil  be- 
came extremely  uneasy  on  account  of 
recruiting  souls  for  his  infernal  domin- 
ions. He  left  the  eternal  flames  which 
burn  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
hastened  to  Baden  by  the  subterranean 
path  which  accompanied  the  hot  springs 
that  discharge  themselves  at  the  foot  of 
the  new  chateau,  at  the  place  whicli 
still  goes  by  the  name  of  "Hell." 

At  first  tiie  devil  occupied  himself  in 
reconnoitring  the  country  round  to  find 
a  situation  suitable  to  his  jorojects.  In 
casting  his  blazing  eyes  over  the  valley, 
he  fixed  them  on  the  rock  which  is  con- 
spicuous at  the  foot  of  Mercuriusberg, 
and  in  front  of  which  smiling  i^hains 
form  a  vast  amphitheatre.  He  deter- 
mined to  establish  himself  there,  because 


from  thence  he  had  a  good  view  of  the 
country  and  an  open  space  before  him, 
on  which  he  could  make  himself  heard 
even  to  a  great  distance.  He  then  dis- 
patched in  all  directions  the  demons  whom 
he  brought  in  his  suite,  with  orders  to 
invite  and  assemble  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley. 

Very  soon  came  from  all  parts  men 
and  women,  old  people  and  children, 
rich  and  poor,  pagans  and  new  converts. 
He  ranged  them  on  the  natui-al  grada- 
tions of  ground  which  surrounded  the 
pulpit,  and  they  were  all- impatient  to 
hear  the  new  preacher. 

When  Satan  saw  that  he  had  gained 
a  large  auditory,  he  rose,  bowled  grace- 
fully and  benevolently  to  the  assem- 
bly, and  commenced  his  discourse  in 
a  voice  which  he  compelled  himself  to 
render  soft  and  pleasing.  In  an  ha- 
rangue full  of  wily  sophisms,  delivered 
with  the  most  brilliant  eloquence,  the 
prince  of  the  infernal  regions  developed 
his  wicked  doctrines.  lie  painted  in  the 
most  seductive  colors  worldly  pleasures, 
gross  feelings,  material  interests.  He 
glorified  every  vice,  described  the  gran- 
deur of  pride,  the  satisfiiction  of  revenge, 
the  benefits  of  egotism.  He  dwelt  on 
the  pleasures  of  good  eating,  the  agree- 
able repose  of  indolence,  the  voluptuous 
delights  of  luxury.  He  affirmed  that 
death  was  the  end  of  all,  that  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  was  a  fable  in- 
vented by  the  priests  to  mislead  public 
credulity,  and  that  mankind,  having 
neither  to  fear  any  future  punishment 
nor  to  hope  for  any  future  reward  for 
good  actions,  should  only  be  guided  in 
this  world  by  their  pleasures  and  their 
interest. 

As  Satan  continued  to  speak  his  eyes 
shot  glances  like  flames,  his  voice  be- 
came more  sonorous,  and  his  words 
penetrated  his  hearers'  minds,  awaking 
in  them  all  the  worst  passions.  Intoxi- 
cated by  his  eloquence,  dazzled  by  the 
enchanting  pjictures  he  pjresented  to 
them,  seduced  by  his  fallacious  promises, 
they  rose  in  a  mass  to  hail  the  new  reli- 
gion which  took  for  its  symbols  pleasure 
and  selfishness.  The  new  Christians  ab- 
jured their  faith,  and  the  pagans  vowed 
never  to  accept  the  severe  principles  of 
the  gospel. 

The  devil  was  delighted  at  the  tri- 
umph of  his  oratory,  and  was  contem- 
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plating  with  malicious  joy  the  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants  of  the  valley,  whose 
souls  would  thereafter  belong  to  him, 
when  on  a  sudden  a  brilliant  light  ap- 
peared in  the  sky,  and  sounds  of  de- 
licious harmony  were  heard.  All  turned 
and  beheld  with  stupetaction  on  the  ad- 
jacent mountain  a  resplendent  appa- 
rition. 

It  was  an  angel,  robed  in  silver  gauze, 
with  white  wings,  and  his  head  crowned 
with  a  magnificent  glory,  who  had 
placed  himself  opposite  to  the  Devil's 
pulpit,  and  who  made  the  strings  of  a 
golden  harp  vibrate  beautifully.  The 
angel  spoke  in  his  turn,  and  in  tones 
which  gained  every  heart,  he  recom- 
mended the  practice  of  virtue,  he  lauded 
all  that  was  noble  and  grand,  he  exhort- 
ed the  people  to  abstain  from  intemper- 
ance, to  hate  falsehood,  and  to  repress 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  He  taught  the 
pardon  of  injuries,  the  exercise  of  chari- 
ty and  kindness  to  one's  neighbors.  He 
exhorted  his  auditors  to  renounce  the 
pleasures  of  mere  materialism,  and  to 
carry  out  the  austere  duties  of  con- 
science ;  he  threatened  disbelievers  with 
the  torments  of  hell ;  and  promised  to 
the  faithful  the  inconceivable  joys  of 
paradise,  where  the  soul,  freed  from  its 
terrestrial  envelope,  is  admitted  to  con- 
template, to  all  eternity,  the  divine  maj- 
esty in  its  essence  and  its  works. 

The  angel's  discourse  was  so  full  of 
grace  and  reason,  it  responded  so  well 
to  the  good  feelings  that  were  slumber- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  these  simple  hearts, 
that  they  soon  discerned  truth  from 
error.  They  repudiated  the  pernicious 
counsels  of  the  Devil,  and  attracted  by 
an  invmcible  power,  crowded  around 
the  angel,  protesting  with  enthusiasm 
their  belief  in  a  religion  founded  upon 
duty  and  devotion. 

When  his  Satanic  majesty  saw  himself 
abandoned  by  those  whom  he  believed 
he  had  secured  for  his  infernal  domin- 
ions, his  fury  vented  itself  in  impreca- 
tions and  blasphemies.  But  the  loud- 
ness of  his  angry  tones  could  not  drown 
the  sweet  voice  of  the  angel ;  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  crowd,  returning  to 
a  sense  of  right,  cast  themselves  on  their 
knees,  and  sang  a  hymn  in  praise  of  the 
Lord,  to  which  the  angel  played  an  ac- 
companinent  upon  his  golden  harp. 

The  rage  of  the  devil  thereupon  knew 
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no  bounds;  with  the  formidable  claws 
attached  to  his  hands  he  snatched  up 
everything  around,  the  trees,  the  rocks, 
and  flung  them  for  down  into  the  valley. 
With  his  cloven  feet  he  struck  the  earth, 
which  opened  with  a  frightful  noise,  and 
he  precipitated  himself  through  the  gulf 
thus  formed  into  the  midst  of  the  flames 
of  the  infernal  regions. 

The  rock,  from  the  summit  of  which 
the  eloquence  of  the  angel  triumphed 
over  that  of  the  Devil,  is  called  to  this 
day,  "  The  Angel's  Seat,"  and  not  far 
from  "  The  Devil's  Pulpit "  is  showm 
to  the  credulous  tourist  the  mark  which 
the  foot  of  Lucifer  left  upon  the  solid 
stone. 

THE    count's    leap. 

On  a  rocky  declivity  of  the  mountain 
upon  which  Xew  Eberstein  stands,  there 
is  a  sort  of  plateau  jutting  out  toward 
Mourg,  from  which  one  can  gaze  down 
into  the  deep  stream  beneath ;  it  is 
called  "  The  Count's  Leap,"  and  the 
origin  of  the  name  arose  from  the  fol- 
lowing story: 

A  count  of  Eberstein  had  a  beautiful 
daughter,  whom  many  noblemen  far  and 
near  sought  in  marpage.  She,  however, 
coldly  refused  every  ofier.  At  first  her 
father  thought  that  she  disliked  the  idea 
of  marriage,  but,  on  narrowly  watching 
his  daughter,  he  began  to  suspect  that 
love  had  already  insinuated  itself  into 
her  heart.  One  day,  he  observed  that 
a  squire  among  his  suite  was  hiding  a 
bow  in  his  breast  of  a  red  silk  ribbon, 
which  was  his  daughter's  favorite  color. 
Xow  much  became  clear  to  him  that  be- 
fore he  could  not  understand.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  Countess  Ida 
loved  young  Fant,  who,  it  is  true,  be- 
longed to  an  ancient  family,  but  was 
poor.  ■  For  what  he  was  wanting  in  for- 
tune, however,  nature  had  amply  made 
up  to  him ;  he  had  a  fine  figure,  good 
feelings,  and  was  of  a  bold,  determined 
character.  The  lovers  could  never  see 
each  other  without  witnesses,  except  for 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time ;  but  in  society 
their  eyes  constantly  met,  and  betrayed 
their  secret. 

The  count  wished  to  ascertain  if  his 
suspicions  were  correct.  About  this 
time  there  was  an  enormous  wolf  spread- 
ing terror  throughout  the  neighborhood.. 
One  day,  when  his  daughter  wasjjresent, 
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he  bad  his  squire  called  to  him,  and  de- 
sired liiin  to  hunt  the  wolf;  the  young 
girl  turned  pnle  at  this  command,  and 
slie  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

"Tiiink,  father!"  she  cried,  forget- 
ting her  prudence — "think  how  danger- 
ous this  will  be  !  " 

"I  do  not  know  what  danger  is,  and  I 
am  a  servant  of  the  Count  of  Eberstein," 
said  the  squire,  his  courageous  heart 
swelling  in  his  breast. 

He  quickly  withdrew,  but  the  count- 
ess sank  half  fainting  upon  a  chair.  The 
father  contemplated  her  sternly. 

"  Girl !  "  he  angrily  exclaimed,  "  I 
read  your  heart :  you  love  this  strip- 
pling !  " 

"Yes,  father,  I  love  him  because  he 
has  such,  a  noble  mind,"  replied  the 
maiden,  sinking  at  his  feet.  "Pardon — 
pardon  him  and  me  !  " 

The  count  reflected  a  while  ;  then  he 
said  scornfully : 

"  The  young  mnn  boasted  just  now 
tliat  he  knew  no  fear.  It  is  avcII.  He 
shall  ride  down  the  rocky  wall  to  the 
Mourg,  and  his  reward  shall  be  your 
hand," 

When  the  young  man  heard  what  the 
count  had  decreed,  hp  did  not  hesitate 
for  a  second,  but  crying,  "The  countess 
or  death  ! "  he  mounted  a  horse,  recom- 
mended his  soul  to  heaven,  and  when 
he  reached  the  projection,  which  is  now 
called  "The  Count's  Leap,"  he  gave  his 
steed  the  spur,  and  sprang  down  to- 
ward the  Mourg ;  but  the  horse  missed 
the  spring,  and  fell  with  its  rider  into  the 
river  beneath,  whi(;h  closed  roaring  and 
foaming  over  them  both. 

From  that  moment  the  young  count- 
ess never  spoke  another  word  ;  her  in- 
tellect was  evidently  impaired,  and  one 
day  she  was  found  dead  upon  "The 
Count's  Leap." 

ST.  odelie's  spring. 

A  small  spring  of  water,  situated  near 
the  top  of  one  of  the  eminences  among 
the  wooded  hills  which  belong  to  the 
range  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau, 
has  obtained  its  name  from  an  old  le- 
gend which  dates  from  the  middle  ages. 
There  was  then,  the  tradition  says,  a 
chieftain  in  the  neighborhood  who  had 
an  only  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl,  whose 
mother  had  died  when  she  was  quite  a 


child.  The  deceased  mother  had  been  a 
very  pious  woman,  and  had  instilled  her 
religious  principles  into  her  little  daugh- 
ter's mind  ;  these  were  not  forgotten  by 
her,  and  she  grew  up  as  good  as  her 
mother  had  been.  When  she  was  old 
enough  to  take  note  of  what  was  going 
on  in  her  paternal  cnstle,  she  remarked 
her  Other's  wild  and  evil  deeds.  He 
was  in  the  habit,  like  so  many  of  the 
robber  chieftains  of  that  period,  of  sal- 
lying forth  with  his  retainers  and  at- 
tacking the  unlucky  wayfarers,  plunder- 
ing them  always,  and  ill-treating  them 
when  they  ventured  to  offer  resistance. 

The  young  lady  of  the  castle  was 
much  grieved  at  these  lawless  doings, 
and  was  so  anxious  about  her  father's 
chances  of  salvation  in  the  world  to 
come,  that  she  could  not  resist  exhort- 
ing him  to  give  up  these  marauding 
]n'actices,  and  lead  a  more  respectable 
life.  She  also  prayed  frequently  and 
earnestly  for  him,  that  he  might  by  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  withdrawn 
from  his  evil  deeds,  and  be  induced  to 
perform  his  religious  duties,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  the  acts  of  rapine  and  rob- 
bery, which,  however  warranted  by  the 
example  of  his  neighbors  and  the  licen- 
tious liberty  of  the  age,  were  in  her 
opinion  equally  Avicked,  disgraceful,  and 
inhuman.  i 

But  her  piety  and  her  habit  of  fre- 
quently devoting  her  time  to  prayer  ir- 
ritated her  ungodly  father,  who  at  times 
ridiculed  her,  and  at  times  reproved  her 
harshly  for  her  religious  feelings.  He 
was  the  more  incensed  at  her  because 
she  positively  refused  every  offer  of 
marriage  which  was  made  to  her,  and 
expressed  her  wish  to  enter  a  convent. 

Her  father  was  decidedly  opposed  to 
her  becoming  a  nun,  and  was  resolved 
that  she  should  marry  one  of  his  wild 
companions,  a  chieftain  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  vain  were  her  objections,  her 
entreaties,  lier  prayers  ;  her  father  turn- 
ed a  deaf  ear  to  them  all,  and  insisted 
that  the  marriage  which  he  had  arrang- 
ed should  take  place.  Li  spite  of  her 
tears  and  lamentations,  the  day,  the 
hour,  was  fixed,  and  the  poor  girl  had 
none  to  whom  she  could  apply  to  assist 
her  in  avoiding  her  dreaded  doom. 

Then  she  became  desperate,  and  flying 
from  her  father's  castle  she  ran,  she  knew 
not  whither.     Fear  lent  her  strength, 
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and  she  pursued  her  way  onward,  still 
onward,  without  knowmg  Avhere  she 
was  going',  and  where  she  might  meet 
Avith  shelter  and  protection.  For  a  long 
time  she  ran  through  the  thick  woods 
which  covered  the  hills  to  the  summit, 
but  all  was  silence  and  solitude  around 
her.  At  length  sounds  broke  upon  her 
ear — what  were  they  ?  Alas  !  nothing  be- 
tokening friendly  aid — it  was  the  shouts 
of  her  pursuers  that  she  heard  !  She  had 
been  missed  from  the  castle,  and  her  stern 
fother,  the  equally  stern  chieftain  he  had 
chosen  for  his  son-in-law,  with  several  ot 
the  almost  savage  wedding  guests  and  a 
number  of  retainers,  had  started  in  pur- 
suit of  her. 

Nearly  overcome  by  fiitigue  and  anx- 
iety, she  roused  herself,  and  again  took 
to  flight.  But  what  was  this  ?  An  ob- 
stacle presented  itself  in  her  path— a 
large  rock  was  before  her  !  Her  pur- 
suers were  close  upon  her.  How  should 
she  escape  them  ?  In  an  agony  of  grief 
and  terror,  she  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees  and  prayed  earnestly  to  the  Most 
High  for  deliverance.  Her  prayers  were 
heard  and  answered  ;  the  rock  opened  ; 
she  rushed  in  ;  it  closed  upon  her,  and 
those  who  sought  her,  and  who  knew 
they  were  on  her  track,  passed  round  it, 
and  went  on. 

She  was  saved ;  and  when  the  rock 
opened  and  she  emerged  from  it,  she 
vowed,  in  gratitude  for  her  wonderful 
preservation  from  the  fate  she  dreaded 
so  much,  to  devote  the  rest  of  her  life 
to  God,  and  to  erect  a  chapel  on  the 
spot  where  the  supernatural  assistance 
had  been  vouchsafed  her.  That  chapel, 
it  is  said,  still  exists,  and  through  a  door 
at  one  side  of  it  there  is  a  staircase  cut 
in  the  rock,  which  leads  down  to  a 
spring,  the  \\'ater  of  which  has  the  repu- 
tation in  the  neighborhood  of  possessing 
qualities  healing  to  diseases  of  the  eyes. 
The  tradition  avers  that  St.  Odelie  (as 
she  is  called)  \Ye\n  so  many  tears  at  that 
place  that  they  fofmed  the  spring  just 
mentioned. 

Pious  Catholics  make  pilgrimages  to 
St.  Odelie's  Spring  even  at  the  present 
day. 
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We  hear  a  great  deal  now  of  wo- 
man's wrongs  and  woman's  rights,  and 
it  is  quite  true  that  something  may  yet 
be  done  to  improve  her  social  position. 
But  it  is  not  by  giving  her  a  ]>lace  in 
legislative  assemblies,  or  by  opening  out 
to  her  public  walks  of  science,  that  wo- 
man can  be  benefited.  Property,  in 
whatever  hands,  may  require  to  be  re- 
presented, and  some  fitting  mode  of  giv- 
ing votes  by  proxy  might  be  resorted 
to  ;  our  social  system  would  be  improv- 
ed by  a  more  equal  division  of  the  pa- 
ternal inheritance  among  children  of 
both  sexes,  and  our  idle  "vyomen  of  fash-, 
ion  might  advantageously  exercise  their 
active  faculties  in  the  wide  field  of  char- 
ity, public  as  well  as  private.  What 
could  not  woman  achieve  in  our  prisons, 
our  hospitals,  and  asylums  of  all  descrip- 
tions for  every  stage  of  suflering  human- 
ity, if  only  her  efforts  were  well-organ- 
ized, well-directed,  and  well-combined ! 
What  a  vast  range  of  productive  labor 
would  be  opened  thus  for  the  restless, 
discontented  feminine  spirits  that  swarm 
in  our  day.  Want  of  occupation  is  their 
evil,  and  so  we  are  overwhelmed  with 
fast  ladies  of  all  ages  and  classes.  Num- 
bers of  women,  for  divers  reasons,  can- 
not or  do  not  marry ;  an  increasing  le- 
gion of  educated  women  require  to  find 
remunerative  employment.  Something 
must  be  done  to  meet  new  circumstances. 
Still,  kind  Heaven!  defend  us  from  j^et- 
ticoated  politicians,  lawyers,  doctors, 
etc. ;  let  those  obliged  to  toil  keep  to 
education,  to  letters,  or  art,  as  may  be. 
For  ourselves,  except  where  gentle  char- 
ity invites,  or  stern  necessit}''  compels, 
we  confess  to  a  preference  for  woman  in 
the  domestic  sphere,  in  her  old-fashioned 
character  of  daughter,  wife,  and  mo- 
ther. 

Madame  de  Lafixyette  was  decidedly  a 
heroine,  and  possessed  of  brilliant  faculties 
that  made  her  shine  on  public  occasions, 
but  her  glory  is  that  she  was  an  incom- 
parable wife.  Her  love  was  self  sacrific- 
ing, or  it  would  not  merit  the  name ; 
enthusiastic,  or  she  must  have  ceased  to 
be  herself.  Tender,  warm,  and  bright, 
she  had  wonderful  tact,  good  sense,  and 
a  rare  amount  of  judgment ;  her  courage 
never  quniled  in  presence  of  any  danger 
— and  which  one  had  she  not  to  tace  ? 
but    enthusiasm — beautiful    enthusiasm 
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— was  her  ruling  characteristic.  That 
tinctured  her  whole  life,  and  shone  in 
her  every  deed.  Her  earliest  sympa- 
thies were  called  forth  by  her  elder  sis- 
ter, that  angelic  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles, 
who  could  smile  on  the  scaffold,  and 
pray  there  for  strangers  around;  she 
dearly  loved  her  mother,  the  stately 
Duchesse  d'Ayen,  so  worthy  of  aifec- 
itionate  reverence ;  but  at  fourteen,  all 
Adrienne  de  Xoailles'  rich  nature  bud- 
ded forth  in  the  impetuous  feeling  that 
attracted  her  toward  the  youthful  Mar- 
,quis  de  Lafayette,  then  only  sixteen. 
A  few  months  later  they  married,  and, 
'louring  thirty-four  years  of  wedded 
union  her  strong  attachment  for  him 
never  waned. 

Born  in  November,  1759,  Adrienne 
was  the  second  of  five  sisters,  who  all 
shone  in  the  first  circles  of  Parisian  so- 
ciety. Besides  Madame  de  Noailles, 
guillotined  with  her  mother  and  grand- 
mother, there  Avas  the  gentle  Madame 
de  Montagu,  whose  interesting  memoirs, 
published  a  few  years  ago,  first  brought 
the  fiimily  prominently  forward ;  and 
then  Madame  de  Grammont,  the  young- 
er sister,  who  only  died  in  1853,  having 
weathered  two  great  revolutions,  and 
many  more  changes  ol  regime. 

Adrienne  received  careful  religious 
and  moral  training  from  her  mother, 
who  called  in  the  aid  of  a  judicious 
governess  and  different  masters.  But 
Madame  d'Ayen  ahvays  reserved  to  her- 
self the  right  maternal  duty  of  molding 
her  children's  hearts;  indeed  she  chiefly 
directed  their  studies  also,  for  they  read 
with  her,  and  it  was  her  pleasant  task  to 
guide  their  opening  taste.  The  disci- 
pline of  soul  and  heart  certainly  left  no- 
thing to  desire,  but  the  instruction  given 
to  the  mind  does  not  seem  to  have  em- 
braced any  very  comprehensive  range. 
In  Adrienne's  case,  as  she  married  when 
a  mere  child,  that  was  scarcely  possible. 
Among  books  of  profane  learning,  we 
only  find  Rollin,  Corneille,  Racine,  and 
Voltaire  named ;  she  made  extracts  from 
history,  and  read  with  her  mother  pas- 
sages of  poetry  and  eloquence,  both  an- 
cient and  modern.  One  very  French 
trait  was  Madame  d'Ayen's  cxxstom  of 
making  her  daughters  dictate  letters  be- 
fore they  were  actually  able  to  write. 
jThe  Bible  and  catechisms  formed  an 
every-day  study.     So  well   were   truth 


and  virtue  instilled,  that  it  required 
long  years  of  experience  in  the  world 
ere  the  sisters  could  really  believe  in  the 
actual  existence  of  deceit  and  vice. 

A  habit  deserving  of  note  in  this  wise 
mother  is,  that  as  her  girls  grew  up,  she 
had  the  humility  to  draw  their  attention 
to  her  own  defects,  pointing  out  by 
what  means  she  tried  to  overcome  them, 
and  the  detriment  caused  to  her  charac- 
ter by  remaining  imperfections.  With 
strange  unworldliness  she  refused  M.  de 
Lafayette  when  he  Avas  first  spoken  of 
for  Adrienne,  because  she  thought  he 
had  too  large  a  fortune  and  was  too 
early  at  the  head  of  it.  M.  d'Ayen 
viewed  the  matter  in  a  more  usual  way, 
and  a  long  estrangement  between  them 
was  the  result  of  their  difterent  opinions. 
However,  Madame  d'Ayen  could  not 
help  being  won  over  at  last  by  the 
young  man's  fine  qualities,  and  the  be- 
trothment  took  place. 

After  marriage,  the  little  bride  of  four- 
teen went  a  good  deal  into  society,  and 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
It  was  then  1773,  near  the  close  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth's  career,  when  Madame  du 
Barry  reigned,  and  the  youthful  Dau- 
phiness,  Marie-Antoinette,  was  striving 
to  play  her  difficult  part  amid  court  in- 
trigues. A  bright  dawn  opened  before 
Madame  de  Lafayette,  destined  too  soon 
to  be  overcast.  Still  life  flowed  on  in 
no  umxsual  current  until  the  great  revo- 
lution broke  out,  then  followed  ten  years 
of  acute  sufferings,  that  were  succeeded 
by  a  tranquil  period  ere  the  tomb. 

The  first  three  years  of  the  revolution 
were  to  her  a  time  of  special  inner 
martyrdom.  What  she  suffered  and 
how  she  acted  under  the  circumstances, 
present  an  admirable  picture  of  charac- 
ter. Within  that  space  was  comprised 
Lafayette's  career. 

In  1789,  he  was  named  Commander 
of  the  National  Guard,  which  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  of  the  popular  move- 
ment;  1792  saw  him  proscribad  by 
France,  with  a  price  set  upon  his  head, 
ere  he  became  the  inmate  of  an  Austrian 
dungeon.  Madame  de  Lafayette  was 
thirty  years  of  age  when  her  husband 
entered  on  the  slippery  path  of  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  revolution. 

Naturally  enough,  she  had  imbibed 
many  of  his  political  sentiments,  Avhich 
tallied  so  well  with  her  own  generous 
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nature.  Like  hira,  she  cherished  the 
dehision  of  seeing  mankind  regenerated 
by  new  institutions ;  like  him,  she 
dreamed  of  golden  results  to  flow  from 
what  they  considered  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  people.  But  hereabouts 
she  stopped  short,  unable  to  follow 
further.  She  had  been  too  well  nurtur- 
ed in  tlie  old  family  traditions  of  love 
lor  the  throne  and  the  altar  to  be  will- 
ing to  barter  either  for  the  fancied  weal 
of  the  nation ;  her  conscience  forbade 
any  sacrifice  of  religion  ;  her  heart 
still  clung  to  the  monarchy.  Madame 
de  Lafayette  could  not  be  a  staunch 
aristocrat  like  Madame  d'Ayen,  but 
neither  could  she  go  the  lengths  in  de- 
mocracy her  husband  did.  She  had  far 
more  judgment  than  he  ;  with  womanly 
instinct  and  perspicacity  she  discerned 
danger  clearly,  where  he  saw  none. 
Her  piety  gave  her  right  moral  apprecia- 
tions, wanting  to  hitn.  Thus  she  saw 
the  husband  she  admired,  and  loved 
almost  to  idolatry,  bringing  about  evils 
to  the  magnitude  of  which  no  sophistry 
could  blind  her.  To  her  he  was  also 
rushing  on  great  political  dangers,  perils 
that  threatened  alike  country,  family, 
himself  He  was  blamed  by  her  dearest 
relatives,  bitterly  hated  by  most  of  tlie 
aristocracy,  viewed  with  disgust  at  the 
Tuileries  ;  and  of  course  the  dregs  ot 
his  own  party  ended  by  rising  against 
him,  vowing  vengeance  on  the  chief, 
who  had  refused  to  become  a  vile  instru- 
ment in  their  hands.  Her  duties  some- 
times appeared  at  variance  with  each 
other.  It  was  not  easy  to  discern  the 
right  path.  But  as  far  as  we  know  she 
always  acted  beautifully.  When  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  was  first 
proclaimed,  the  Cure  of  St.  Sulpice, 
which  was  her  parish,  resolved  to  give 
solemnity  to  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath 
by  making  a  public  protest  from  the 
pulpit.  She  thought  he  was  right,  and 
took  care  to  be  present,  although  aware 
she  would  be  the  only  individual  ttiore 
belonging  to  the  patriotic  party.  From 
the  same  motive  she  always  attended 
churches  or  chapels  Avhere  the  orthodox 
pi'iests  officiated,  boldly  encouraged 
them  to  persevere  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions,  and  not  to  c6ase  de- 
manding liberty  of  worship.  M.  de 
Lafiiyetie  advocated  equal  freedom  for 
all,  but  as  he  was  not  practically  a  re- 
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ligious  man,  nothing  brought  his  senti- 
ments forward.  Her  conduct,  she  knew, 
compromised  his  popularity,  and  thereby 
endangered  his  life.  But  conscience 
bade  her  act  thus,  and  she  did  it.  To 
his  honor,  he  never  for  one  instant  at- 
tempted to  restrain  her. 

On  another  occasion  she  blended  seve- 
ral duties  with  rare  discretion  and  tact 
in  the  performance.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  revolution  they  kept  open  house  ; 
M.  de  Lafayette  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  men  of  extreme  opinions,  and 
amongst  them  were  many  members  of 
the  clergy,  who  had  adopted  the  new 
order  of  things.  She  did  the  honors  to 
all  with  her  usual  grace  ;  never  forgot 
they  wei'e  his  guests  ;  her  views  on  poli- 
tics were  not  obtruded  when  they  difier- 
ed  from  his,  and  not  even  her  admira- 
tion for  him  could  transform  her  into 
that  odious  thing — a  party-woman.  But 
at  the  same  time,  ^vhen  it  seemed  right 
to  do  so,  she  asserted  her  individuality  ; 
her  opinions  were  no  secret,  and  she 
openly  expressed  her  respect  and  attach- 
ment for  the  ancient  bishops  who  stood 
firm  in  defence  of  the  faith.  Once,  for 
conscience  sake,  she  even  departed  from 
her  rule  of  receiving  whatever  guests 
her  husband  might  bring  with  equal 
courtesy.  The  newly-created  bishop  of 
Paris  had  been  invited  to  dinner,  and 
him  she  coidd  not  welcome  without  ap- 
pearing at  the  same  time  to  recognize 
his  dignity.  So  she  dined  away  from  home 
that  day,  uninfluenced  by  the  remarks 
her  absence  provoked,  or  even  by  her 
husband's  private  annoyance. 

Lafayette  had  staked  his  head  that 
the  royal  family  should  not  leave  Paris, 
and  when  the  ill-concerted  flight  to 
Varennes  proved  abortive,  on  him  de- 
volved the  ignominious  task  of  escort- 
ing back  his  unhappy  sovereigns  prison- 
ers to  their  capital.  At  least  he  did 
what  he  could  to  save  their  lives,  but  he 
was  powerless  to  protect  them  irom  in- 
sult. As  soon  as  the  queen  began  to 
receive  again,  and  befoi-e  the  constitu- 
tion had  been  accepted,  Madame  de 
Lafayette — alone  of  her  party — present- 
ed herself  at  the  Tuileries,  resolved  on 
giving  this  token  of  respect,  so  likely 
to  be  misinterpreted  on  all  sides. 

Xot  once  did  she  see  him  go  out 
during  these  three  years  Avithout  dread- 
ing lest  he  might  never  return.  But  far 
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from  seeking  to  influence  bis  conduct 
through  her  anxiety,  she  only  appeared 
to  glory  in  the  means  he  enjoyed  of 
doing  good  and  preventing  crime,  de- 
riving real  solace  from  the  reflection 
that  his  danger  was  accompanied  by 
these  facilities,  Iler  public  spirit,  that 
rare  virtue  in  woman,  nobly  supported 
her  under  the  private  trials  of  her  heart. 
She  came  out  of  herself  only  to  feel  how 
it  behooved  him  to  act  under  the  circum- 
stances, Happy  the  men  who  have  such 
helpmates  in  seasons  of  danger  ! 

It  was  her  pride  on  every  possible  oc- 
casion to  cast  her  lot  with  liis,  and  assist 
at  all  the  manifestations  called  patriotic, 
when  tbey  were  not  likewise  anti-relig- 
ious ;  and  although  this  could  not  be 
done  without  womiding  her  mother. 
She  collected  alms  sixty  times  for  the 
National  Guard  when  their  flags  were 
blessed.  When  this  body  had  irritated 
Lafayette  by  the  cowardly  insults  intend- 
ed to  prevent  the  King  from  going  to 
St.  Cloud,  and  that  he  had  laid  down  their 
command,  she  gladly  acceded  to  his  re- 
quest of  receiving  the  deputation  of 
sixty  who  came  to  entreat  him  to  change 
his  resolution.  She  hoped  her  husband 
would  be  safer. in  a  less  conspicuous 
post,  and  her  ready  tact  easily  furnished 
her  with  the  right  word  to  be  said  to 
each.  But  unfortunately  for  her  feelings, 
Lafayette  was  weak,  and  after  a  few  days 
members  gained  access  to  him,  and  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  receive  the  com- 
mand. 

In  1791,  after  martial  law  had  been 
proclaimed,  Lafayette  suddenly  found 
himself  one  day  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  an  enraged  multi- 
tude. The  news  flew  home  to  her,  and 
she  was  in  mortal  terror ;  but  when  she 
heard  the  crowd  had  tumultuously  dis- 
persed, crying  out  they  would  assassin- 
ate his  wife  and  bring  her  head  to  bear 
before  him,  she  embraced  her  children 
with  tears  of  joy,  delighted  that  he  was 
safe.  At  this  very  moment  her  garden 
wall  had  been  scaled  from  the  Place  du 
Palais  Bourbon,  and  an  entrance  was 
about  to  be  forced.  She  gave  the  ne- 
cessary orders  with  calm  self-possession, 
but  it  would  have  fared  ill  with  her  that 
day  if  an  armed  body  of  cavalry  pass- 
ing had  not  driven  back  the  mob. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  at  last  to  know 
he  was  out  of  France,     Other  and  deep 


anxieties  doubtless  came  crowding,  but 
the  three  years'  martyrdom  of  conflicting 
afl*ections  were  over ;  it  was  no  longer 
the  same  tension  caused  by  duties  at  war 
with  feeling.  The  road  of  suffering 
henceforth  lay  clearer,  more  defined, 
more  compulsory.  There  was  no  longer 
the  misery  of  choice, 

Opportunites  for  displaying  moral 
courage  could  not  be  wanting  at  such 
a  period  as  this.  She  was  never  behind- 
hand. On  the  10th  of  September,  1792, 
after  M,  de  Lafayette  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Austrians,  iier  chateau 
was  surrounded  by  armed  men  ;  at  their 
head  was  an  individual  suspected  of  un- 
ceremoniously putting  an  end  to  those 
inimical  to  him.  They  were  accompa- 
nied by  a  commissary  named  Anlagnier, 
who  showed  her  a  decree  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Genei"al  Safety,  ordering  her 
to  be  conveyed  to  Paris  with  her  children, 
and  a  letter  from  M,  Roland,  charging 
him  with  the  execution.  Without  a 
word  of  useless  remonstrnnce,  she  im- 
mediately desired  her  horses  to  be  got 
ready,  and  meanwhile  they  opened  her 
desk,  taking  out  Lafayette's  letters. 
"  They  will  prove,"  cried  she,  undaunted, 
"  that  if  any  tribunals  had  existed  in 
France,  M.  de  Lafayette  would  have 
presented  himself  before  them,  certain 
that  no  action  of  his  could  compromise 
him  in  the  sight  of  true  patriots," 

On  arriving  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  department,  she  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  a  prisoner  on  parole  at  Chav- 
aniac,  and  her  request  was  forwarded  to 
Roland.  She  added  a  letter  to  Brissot, 
whom  she  had  formerly  known,  telling 
him  that  if  he  would  consent  to  assist 
the  fulfilment  of  her  wishes,  he  might 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  a 
good  action.  And  she  concluded  with 
these  proud  words  :  "  Je  consens  d  vous 
devoir  ce  service.     Noailles-LafayeUe!''' 

When  some  of  her  husband's  pro))erty 
Avas  put  up  for  sale,  she  thought  it  right 
to  interfere,  although  she  could  not  hope 
to  prevent  it.  Accordingly  she  went  to 
Brionde  where  the  auction  was  going  on, 
and  made  public  protest  against  "the 
great  injustice  of  applying  the  laws  on 
emigration  to  one  then  a  ])risoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  France."  And 
she  required  note  to  be  taken  of  what 
she  had  done.  Some  of  the  functionaries 
present   were   touched,  and    offered   to 
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insert  her  words  in  the  proceedings. 
But  she,  with  characteristic  generosity, 
rcfased,  lest  it  sliould  do  them  harm. 

When  the  decree  of  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, for  taking  into  custody  the  rela- 
tives of  emigres,  came  out,  she  might 
liave  escaped  by  soUciting  an  attestation 
of  civisme.  But  the  aunt  with  whom 
she  was  staying  refused  to  have  her  pat- 
riotism too  strongly  insisted  on,  and 
therefore  Madame  de  Lafeyette  resolved 
not  to  obtain  better  treatment  for  her- 
self. Accordingly,  after  having  looked 
to  her  servants'  exemption,  slie  was  con- 
veyed to  the  house  of  detention  at  Bri- 
onde.  We  may  add,  as  a  remarkable 
trait  of  feminine  nature,  that  even  here, 
and  at  such  a  moment,  the  numerous 
society  of  ladies  confined  was  split  up 
into  coteries,  all  heartily  detesting  each 
other,  and  that  poor  Madame  de  Lafay- 
ette was  very  haughtily  received  by  these 
aristocratic  dames,  and  made  to  suffer 
for  her  liberal  opinions.  However,  her 
winning  manners  ended  as  usual,  by 
making  friends  amongst  them,  particu- 
larly as  she  joined  no  party,  and  had 
humbly  contented  herself  with  the  com- 
pany of  three  women  in  trade,  who 
occupied  a  small  room  together. 

Anecdotes  of  her  generosity,  her 
forgetfulness  of  self  on  all  occasions, 
even  when  her  heart  was  not  at  all  inter- 
ested, might  be  infinitely  multiplied. 
When  she  was  being  transferred  from 
Brionde  to  a  prison  in  Paris,  she  saw 
sympathy  awakened  in  one  of  her  guard, 
felt  he  was  going  to  propose  her  evasion, 
and  feared  she  might  not  have  courage 
to  refuse  on  account  of  her  children,  so 
she  would  not  converse  with  him  at  all, 
well  aware  of  the  danger  that  to  save 
her  would  entail  on  him.  On  arriving 
in  Paris,  they  learned  that  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  was  then  daily  sending 
sixty  victims  to  the  guillotine,  her  fate 
seemed  inevitable,  and  her  conductor 
could  not  hide  his  emotion.  She  remon- 
strated on  this  useless  exposure  of  him- 
self, and  only  consented  to  accept  his 
services  for  sending  a  message  to  a  friend, 
desiring  him  and  all  others  to  cease 
henceforth  any  effort  in  her  favor.  Her 
doom  she  thought  was  sealed,  and  she 
did  not  wish  to  bring  them  into  trouble.^ 
After  her  liberation,  although  in  great' 
penury,  she  contrived  to  settle  all  the 
legacies  her  mother  had  made,  and  tliis 


was  done  ere  she  accomplished  the  wish 
of  her  heart  in  joining  her  husband. 
Although  many  of  the  emigres  had 
judged  M.  de  Lafayette  harshly,  spoken 
against  him,  and  even  done  him  injury, 
she  never  seemed  to  bear  any  malice. 

Her  piety  was  a  great  support  under 
all  her  afflictions.  In  early  youth  she  had 
been  much  troubled  with  religious  doubts, 
and  even  rendered  quite  unhnppy  for 
several  years  ;  but  gradually  the  clouds 
dispersed,  and  her  faith  never  after wai-d 
varied.  She  told  her  children  that  the 
greater  her  trials,  the  more  prayer 
brought  her  consolation.  While  staying 
at  Chav^aniac,  in  daily  fear  of  what  might 
next  occur,  it  was  her  custom  to  assemble 
the  pious  women  of  the  village  every 
Sunday,  and  make  them  unite  with  her 
ig  saying  the  prayers  of  mass,  as  priests 
were  no  longer  allowed  to  celebrate  ;  and 
although  these  meetings  exposed  her  to 
several  denunciations,  she  would  not  give 
them  up.  Her  mother  and  sister  were 
arrested  through  their  visits  to  Paris  for 
jiurposes  of  devotion  :  she  said  she  could 
not  regret  the  cause.  During  the  fifty 
days  she  spent  in  the  two  prisons  of  La 
Force  and  Plessisin  Paris,  she  was  almost 
constantly  expecting  to  be  led  forth  to 
execution.  When  even  her  courage  failed, 
as  it  sometimes  would,  she  was  wont  to 
nerve  herself  again  by  repeating  the  first 
words  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  At  this 
time  it  was  that  she  wrote  her  will,  in 
which  we  find  these  admirable  words: 
"  With  my  whole  heart  I  forgive  my  ene- 
mies, if  I  have  any ;  my  persecutors, 
whoever  they  may  be ;  and  even  the 
persecutors  of  those  I  love."  The  Psalms 
Avere  constantly  on  her  lips.  When  near- 
ing  Olmiitz,  where  her  husband  was 
confined,  and  where  at  last  she  was  to  be 
reunited  to  him,  as  soon  as  her  choking 
tears  would  allow  of  utterance,  she  broke 
out  into  the  grateful  canticle  of  Tobias. 

Such  piety  naturally  led  to  deeds  of 
charity.  She  was  untiring  in  these, 
whether  great  enterprises  or  minute  de- 
tails. Lafayette's  efforts  for  obtaining 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  were 
hailed  by  her  with  delight,  and  she  set 
herself  to  work  with  the  greatest  ardor 
to  aid  him  in  establishing  gradual  emanci- 
pation for  negroes,  as  carried  out  on  the 
estate  of  ia  belle  Gahrielle,  which  he  had 
bought  for  this  purpose  at  Cayenne.  AH 
the  details  for  this  undertaking  were  con- 
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ducted  by  her,  and  she  kept  up  an  active 
correspondence  about  it  with  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  were 
living  on  the  spot.  All  the  time  that 
could  be  spared  from  family  duties  she 
devoted  to  the  poor,  visiting  and  assist- 
ing them  in  their  several  necessities. 
Indeed,  her  conscience  was  so  delicate 
with  regard  to  them,  that  she  would 
never  spend  any  money  on  her  own 
pleasures  unless  absolutely  necessary  for 
social  appearances. 

Of  course  her  maternal  abnegation  was 
perfect.  She  became  a  mother  at  sixteen, 
having  in  all  three  children,  including 
one  boy.  When  he  was  only  six  years 
old,  she  conceived  that  the  turmoil  of 
existence  caused  by  his  father's  high  posi- 
tion might  do  harm  to  the  child,  so  after 
carefully  selecting  a  tutor,  she  hired  a 
separate  little  apartment  for  them,  where 
she  spent  much  of  her  time.  "  It  was 
our  happy  lot  to  stay  with  her,"  adds 
Madame  de  Lastegrie,  to  whose  life  of 
her  mother,  just  published,  we  owe  many 
interesting  details.  Despite  the  madden- 
ing whirl  of  politics  in  which  she  lived, 
Mad.ime  de  Lafayette  never  neglected 
anything  concerning  her  children's  wel- 
fare. In  1790,  she  attended  to  her 
daughter's  first  communion  as  if  nothing 
were  striving  around.  When  her  liberty 
was  first  menaced  at  Chavaniac,  she 
placed  them  in  safety  and  then  quietly 
returned  home  to  wait  her  own  fate. 
During  all  the  time  she  afterward  passed 
in  the  country,  anxiously  expecting  the 
turn  affiiirs  would  take,  tortured  with 
fears  for  her  husband — first,  at  tlie  head 
of  one  of  the  three  armies  on  the  frontier, 
and  then  a  prisoner  at  Olmiitz,  while 
wholesale  executions  were  deluging 
France  with  blood — she  carried  on  her 
children's  education,  and  even  attended 
to  their  amusements,  walking  out  with 
them  every  day,  and  reading  to  them,  as 
if  no  weightier  cares  were  crushing  heart 
and  mind.  Equal  solicitude  for  their  im- 
provement was  shown  while  she  was 
sharing  her  husband's  captivity.  When 
her  liberation  from  the  prisons  of  Paris 
took  place,  in  1795,  her  first  care  was  to 
dispatch  her  son  to  America,  conforma- 
bly to  what  she  believed  would  have  been 
liis  father'.s  views.  He  bore  with  him  a 
letter  to  Washington,  straightforward  as 
herself,  beginning  simply :  "  Monsieur, 
je  votes  envoie  mo7iJilsy 


Often  and  often  was  her  warm  heart 
doomed  to  bleed.  She  had  to  announce 
to  her  cousin,  the  Duchesse  de  Duras, 
that  father  and  mother  had  both  been 
guillotined.  And  soon,  after  months  of 
frightful  anxiety,  when  with  the  death  of 
Robespierre  had  just  budded  forth  the 
believing  hope  that  her  own  near  relations 
might  not  yet  have  fallen  victims,  she  was 
stunned  with  news  that  mother,  sister, 
and  grandmother  had  all  been  executed 
together.  "  Thank  God,"  she  wrote  to 
her  children  afterward,  "  that  life  and 
reason  were  preserved  to  me.  Do  not 
regret  your  absence  at  such  a  time.  God 
kept  me  from  revolt  against  his  will,  but 
I  could  not  have  borne  the  semblance  of 
any  human  consolation."  For  some  time 
her  grief  was  so  intense,  that,  forgetting 
all  else,  she  could  only  lament  not  having 
shared  their  fate. 

But  the  great  and  all-absorbing  feeling 
of  her  life  was  the  love  she  bore  her 
husband.  Her  first  sorrows  arose  at  the 
separation  from  him,  entailed  by  his  tak- 
ing part  in  the  American  war;  and  then 
by  the  blame  he  incurred  for  abandoTi- 
ing  a  Avife  of  eighteen  to  devote  his 
sword  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try. Her  sentiments  became  so  intensi- 
fied under  the  various  emotions  sjie 
went  through,  that  when  he  finally  re- 
turned, after  the  war  was  over,  she 
could  not  see  him  leave  the  room  with- 
out being  ready  to  faint.  But  she  had 
the  good  sense  to  hide  her  sensations. 
A  short  space  of  peaceful  married  hap- 
piness was  hers  during  their  visit  to 
Chavaniac,  in  the  Ha\ite  Loire,  his  birth- 
place. And  then  followed  the  tortures 
of  the  revolution. 

After  Lafayette  had  left  France,  pru- 
dential considerations  seemed  to  call  on 
her  to  modify  at  least  any  outward 
signs  of  attachment  toward  him.  But 
she  saw  things  in  quite  an  opposite  light. 
The  interests  of  her  children  had  sum- 
moned her  to  Brionde,  headquarters  of 
the  district,  and  some  of  the  aristocratic 
ladies  whom  she  met  with  there  thought 
fit  to  show  her  marks  of  interest  at  this 
time.  But  Madame  de  Lafayette  imme- 
diately declined  them,  saying  she 
"  should  consider  as  an  insult  any  testi- 
mony of  esteem  in  which  her  husband 
was  not  included,  or  that  tended  to  sep- 
arate her  cause  from  his."  About  the 
same    period    many   wives    of    emigres 
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thought  it  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  their  children's  fortune,  and  for  their 
own  personal  safety,  to  obtain  a  deed 
af  divorce.  She  would  not  consent  to 
shelter  even  her  life  under  the  semblance 
only  of  what  she  considered  contrary  to 
the  Christian  law.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it 
necessary  to  seek  a  religious  motive,  Iier 
love  made  her  delight  to  recall  that  she 
belonged  to  hitn.  And  so  she  never 
failed  to  head  every  letter  or  petition,  to 
whatsoever  functionary,  with  the  words, 
— '■'■  La  femme  Lafayette;''^  doing  it 
with  pleasure  enhanced  by  danger. 

After  the  death  of  Robespierre,  when 
all  the  prisoners  were  being  liberated, 
those  from  Plessis  also  were  told  over  in 
turn.  Each  one  was  named,  and  some 
favorable  plea  was  admitted  for  all. 
Madame  de  Lafayette  appeared  last,  and 
no  one  dared  pronounce  that  name  ;  so 
she  did  it  herself,  proudly  as  ever,  and 
was  remanded  for  further  orders  from 
the  new  committee.  A  delay  of  several 
weeks  followed,  during  which  she  suf- 
fered much  from  the  intense  cold,  besides 
having  to  endure  the  company  of  mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  frightful  r'egime 
just  over. 

After  the  fl\ilureof  her  efforts  to  bring 
about  her  husband's  liberation,  her  sole 
idea  had  been  to  join  him.  In  this  she 
at  last  succeeded,  in  the  autumn  ot  1795. 
What  a  meeting  then  took  place  !  lie 
had  been  three  years  a  captive,  and,  for 
the  last  two,  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
happened.  A  'vague  report  of  some 
dreadful  excesses  in  France  had  indeed 
reached  his  prison,  but  he  could  gain  no 
further  information,  and  was  reduced  to 
conjecture  who  the  victims  might  be — 
perhaps  some  dearest  to  him.  Suddenly, 
that  October  day,  the  heavy  door  of  his 
dungeon  was  flung  back  at  an  unusual 
hour,  and  there  stood  the  fiithful,  long- 
lost  wife,  with  two  smiling  girls  behind. 
There  was  much  of  joy,  but  of  sorrow, 
too,  in  such  a  meeting.  For  twenty- 
three  months  longer,  their  gentle  presence 
soothed  M.  de  Lafayette. 

But  his  brave  wife's  health  had  failed 
her  at  last  in  the  unequal  struggle  with 
accumulated  griefs ;  during  the  latter 
ten  months  of  her  stay,  her  physical  suf- 
fering was  intense,  but  she  could  obtain 
no  permission  to  go  and  consult  a  doc- 
tor, save  on  the  one  condition  of  not  re- 
turning, and  that  she  refused.     She  was 


not  allowed  even  to  attend  mass  in  the 
prison  ;  they  had  bad  food,  no  forks  or 
spoons,  and  no  arm-chair.  Madame  de 
Lafiyette  went  on  with  the  education  of 
her  daughters  in  the  best  way  she  could, 
while  they  mended  up  the  old  clothes, 
made  shoes,  etc.  She  also  contrived  to 
write  a  life  of  her  mother,  on  the  margin 
of  an  odd  volume  of  Biiffon,  with  a 
toothpick  for  her  pen,  and  some  Chinese 
ink. 

In  1797  the  Emperor  of  Austria  offer- 
ed liberty  to  M.  de  Lafayette  if  he 
would  engage  never  again  to  set  foot  in 
his  dominions.  The  French  government 
required  this  deliverance,  but  at  the  same 
time  forbade  his  return  to  France.  La- 
fayette declined  making  any  such  prom- 
ise to  Austria,  lest  his  country  might 
hereafter  require  otherwise. 

When  they  returned  to  Paris  in  1799 
it  was  by  her  counsel  that  M.  de  Lafay- 
ette took  this  step  without  asking  for  a 
permission  likely  to  be  refused.  She 
waited  on  the  First  Consul  herself,  and 
met  with  a  gracious  reception.  After 
having  listened  to  her  account  of  the 
peculiarity  of  her  husband's  position,  he 
replied :  Je  suis  charme,  madame,  de 
faire  votre  connaissance;  vous  avez 
beaucoup  d'esjirit,  mais  vous  n'entendez 
pas  les  affaires."  Nevertheless  he  ended 
by  allowing  Lafayette  to  remain  in 
France. 

Madame  de  Lafayette  had  the  satis- 
faction of  marrying  her  three  children 
happily,  and  the  sadder  solace  of  discov- 
ering the  spot  where  the  remains  of  her 
relatives,  together  with  those  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  other  victims, 
had  been  thrown.  With  her  sisters  and 
friends  they  bought  the  ground,  and 
there  now  rises  the  Convent  of  Picpas, 
and  nuns  perpetually  pray  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  departed. 

Then  soon  came  the  last.  Her  days 
were  full.  The  evening  of  life,  at  least, 
passed  calmly,  happy,  amidst  the  purest 
family  joys.  After  a  painful  illness  of 
several  months,  she  expired  at  midnight, 
on  Christmas,  in  1807. 

The  old  love  for  her  husband  was  the 
same  to  the  end.  Even  in  her  long  de- 
liriums she  always  knew  him  in  some 
way  or  other,  was  still  careful  lest  she 
might  weary  him  by  expressing  affec- 
tion, and  only  answered  expansively  to 
his  fond  questions. 
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With  her  own  bright  hopes  of  heaven 
she  mingled  prayers  for  him,  and  died 
holding  his  hand,  having  murmured  for 
her  last  words — Je  suis  toute  d  vous. 

Her  end  recalls  another  parting-scene, 
when  that  beautiful  Yolande,  Comtesse 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  was  called  away  a 
^Qw  years  ago  in  Paris,  from  the  pleni- 
tude of  earthly  happiness.  Like  Madame 
de  Lafayette,  some  foretaste  of  the  joys 
of  heaven  appeared  already  hers  ;  she 
said  good-by  to  all,  and  then  lingered 
with  her  husband.  "  Sosth^ne,  je  t'aime 
de  tout  mon  ca3ur." 

He,  with  suppressed  agony,  found 
courage  to  wisper,  "  Yolande,  pas  plus 
que  le  bou  Dieu?  .  .  .  Non,  non  !  mais 
tout  de  suite  apres!"  And  with  the 
breath  of  this  avowal  her  spirit  winged 
its  flight. 


THE  SUN'S  DISTANCE. 

BY  J.  NORMAN  LOCKYER. 

A  SOMEAVHAT  important  error  in  our 
measurement  of  the  distance  of  the  Sun 
from  the  earth  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered. It  is  now  proved  that  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  over  estimate 
the  distance  by  four  millions  of  miles, 
and  that,  instead  of  ninety-five  millions, 
the  real  figure  is  ninety-one.  How  this 
came  about,  the  following  observations 
are  an  attempt  to  explain  : 

This  time  last  century  the  celebrated 
Captain  Cook  (then  only  Lieutenant) 
was  on  his  way  in  H.M.S.  Endeavor 
to  Otaheite,  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus,  which  took  place  in  1769.  The 
observations  were  made  in  due  course, 
not  only  by  Cook  but  in  Lapland,  Hud- 
son's Bay,  St.  Joseph,  and  elsewhere  ; 
and  the  result  was  a  value  of  the  Sun's 
distance  which,  after  a  century's  ex- 
istence, has  just  given  way  to  a  new  one. 

For  some  years  this  new  value  has 
been  dawning  upon  us,  for,  with  our 
modern  methods  and  appliances,  the 
problem  is  now  no  longer  dependent 
upon  transits  of  Venus  for  its  solution. 
Wheatstoue  and  Foucault  have  enabled 
us  to  measure  the  velocity  of  liglit  by 
a  chamber  experiment,  and,  as  we  know 
how  long  light  is  in  reaching  us  from 
the^Sun,  the  Sun's  distance  is,  as  we  may 
say,  found  by  the  rule  of  three.  It  has 
been  so  found,  and  appears  to  be  less 
than  was  formerly  thought. 


Again,  elaborate  investigations  into 
the  motion  of  the  Moon,  and  of  Mars 
and  Venus,  have  yielded  evidence  to 
Hansen  and  Le  Verrier  that  the  old  dis- 
tance was  too  great,  and  by  assuming 
a  smaller  one  they  have  brought  the 
theoretical  and  observed  motions  into 
unison ;  finally,  observations  on  Mare 
have  all  gone  in  the  same  direction.  In 
fact  all  the  modern  work  shows  that  the 
Sun's  distance  is  about  91,000,000  miles, 
whereas  the  value  determined  in  1769 
gave  a  distance  of  95,000,000. 

Now  humanity  has  a  sort  of  vested 
interest  in  that  time-honored  ninety-five 
millions  of  miles  ;  it  is  not  lightly  to  be 
meddled  with  ;  and  in  certain  quarters 
not  only  was  the  new  value  altogether 
rejected,  but  astronomers  were  consider- 
ably twitted  with  their  discovery  that 
their  very  unit  of  measurement  was 
wrong,  and  that  to  an  extent  of  some 
4,000,000  miles !  although  in  fact,  as 
Mr.  Pritchard  has  ingeniously  put  it, 
the  difference  amounts  to  no  more  than 
the  breadth  of  a  human  hair  viewed  at 
a  distance  of  125  feet. 

The  thing  certainly  was  embarrassing, 
for  the  observations  of  1769  were  well 
planned,  and  made  under  fair  conditions 
by  skilled  men,  and  further,  the  received 
value  was  deduced  by  such  a  man  as 
Encke,  whose  reduction  no  one  thought 
even  of  questioning.  But  still  the  close- 
ness of  the  agreement  inter  se  of  the 
four  independent  methods  to  which  we 
have  referred — all  of  which  differed  from 
the  old  value — made  it  evident  that 
there  was  something  wrong  somewhere 
— ichere,  it  was  impossible,  most  people 
said,  to  know  until  the  next  transit  in 
1882. 

One  astronomer,  however,  has  not 
been  content  to  let  the  matter  thus  rest. 
Mr.  Stone,  of  the  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory, thinking  that  a  new  discussion  of 
the  observations  of  1769  must  neces- 
sarily lead  to  a  clearer  view  of  the 
sources  of  systematic  error  or  wrong  in- 
terpretation to  be  guarded  against  in 
1874  and  1882,  has  with  infinite  pains 
re-collected  all  the  observations ;  reduced 
them  as  if  they  had  been  made  yester- 
day ;  and  has  been  rewarded  by  the 
discovery,  not  only  of  several  material 
errors  in  the  prior  discussions,  but  by 
a  value  of  the  Sun's  distance  from  these 
old  observations  almost   identical   with 
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that  required  by  all  the  modern  me- 
thods. 

To  understand  this  result,  it  must  be 
remembered  tliat  the  observations  in 
1769  were  to  determine  how  long  Venus 
took  to  cross  the  Sun's  disk  at  the_  dif- 
ferent stations  ;  the  time  would  be  differ- 
ent for  each  station,  and  the  amount  oi 
difference  would  depend  upon  the  Sun's 
distance ;  the  nearer  Venus  was  to  the 
Sun  the  nearer  would  the  observed  times 
approximate  to  each  other,  since  it  is 
obvious  that,  if  the  Sun  were  a  screen 
immediately  behind  the  planet,  the  times 
observed  at  all  stations  on  the  Earth 
would  be  absolutely  identical. 

Now,  to  the  uninitiated,  this  mere  de- 
termination of  the  length  of  passage 
may  seem  absurdly  easy,^  and  even  those 
who  are  generally  acquninted  with  such 
phenomena  imagine  that  Venus  enters 
on  the  Sun  as  the  shadow  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  do  on  Jupiter,  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  In  consequence,  most  proba- 
bly, of  the  existence  of  a  dense  atmos- 
phere round  Venus,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  determine  when  the  planet  ap- 
pears to  come  into  contact  with  the  Sun, 
or  when  it  is  exactly  just  within  his 
disk,  and  vice  vcrsd. 

Before  anything  is  seen  of  Venus 
itself  that  portion  of  the  Sun  on  which 
it  is  about  to  enter  appears  agitated,  and 
the  planet  enters,  not  as  a  sharply-de- 
fined blackball,  but  with  a  many-pointed, 
tremulous  edge  as  it  encroaches  more 
and  more  on  the  Sun's  disk  ;  not  only  is 
the  side  of  the  planet  further  from  the 
Sun  lit  up  by  a  curious  light,  but  a 
penumbra  seems  formed  round  the  planet 
itself;  and  after  it  has  really  entered  on 
the  disk,  the  edges  of  the  Sun  and  planet 
seem  joined  together  by  what  has  been 
variously  called  a  black  drop,  ligament, 
or  protuberance,  on  the  rupture  or  break- 
ing of  which,  and  not  before,  the  planet 
seems  fairly  off  on  its  journey  across  the 
Sun. 

It  is  thus  very  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  moment  of  ingress  or  egress, 
and  if  the  matter  is  not  considered  even 
in  great  detail — if  all  the  phenomena 
are  not  absolutely  acknowledged  and 
separated— the  reduction  of  the  obser- 
vation is  valuless. 

"  The  first  appearance  of  Vemis  on  the 
Sun"  (says  Cook),  "was  certainly  only  a 
penumbra,  and  the  contact  of  the  limbs  did 


not  happen  till  several  seconds  after :  this  ap- 
pearance was  observi'd  both  by  Mr.  Green 
and  me  ;  but  the  time  it  happened  was  not 
noted  by  either  of  us:  it  appeared  to  be  very 
difficult  to  judge  precisely  of  the  times  that 
the  internal  contacts  of  the  body  of  Venus 
happened,  by  reason  of  the  darkness  of  the 
venumhra  at  the  S>m's  limb,  it  being  there  nearly, 
if  not  qtiite,  as  dark  as  the  planet.  At  this 
time  a  faint  light,  much  weaker  than  the  rest 
of  the  penumbra,  appeared  to  converge  to- 
ward tlie  poin,t  of  contact,  but  did  not  quite 
reach  it.  This  was  seen  by  myself  and  the 
two  other  observers,  and  was  of  great  assist- 
ance to  us  in  judging  of  the  time  of  the  in- 
ternal contacts  of  the  dark  body  of  Venus 
with  the  Sun's  limb. 

But  when  the  planet  enters  and  leaves 
the  Sun's  disk,  then,  two  phenomena 
are  observable — the  actual  contact,  and 
the  breaking  of  the  ligament  or  black 
drop.  It  is  clear  that  the  duration  of 
the  transit,  measured  from  contact  to 
contact,  would  be  longer  than  if  meas- 
ured from  rupture  to  rupture.  Hence 
it  is  essential  that  the  observers  at  the 
various  stations  should  observe  the 
same  phenomena,  or  that  due  allow- 
ance should  be  made  if  a  conduct  is  ob- 
served at  one  station  and  a  rupture  at 
the  other. 

It  is  here  that  Mr.  Stone's  labors  come 
in.  They  have  been  chiefly  directed  to 
a  strict  interpretation  of  the  language 
of  the  former  observers,  having  regard 
to  these  details  and  to  the  introduction 
of  the  necessary  corrections  just  men- 
tioned.   " 

Hence,  from  what  we  may  almost 
term  Mr.  Stone's  re-ohservation  of  the 
transit  of  1769 — for  he  has  more  than 
reduced  the  observations,  he  has  infused 
into  them  modern  scientific  accuracy-— 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  in 
science  may  be  looked  upon  as  now  defi- 
nitely settled. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  beauti- 
ful instance  than  this  of  the  value  of  one 
side  of  the  scientific  mind — the  doubt- 
ful, the  suspicious  side,  the  side  of  un- 
rest. Till  now  "  95,000,000  miles  "  al- 
most represented  a  dogma  ;  for  a  century 
it  has  been  an  article  of  faith  ;  and  all 
our  tremendous  modern  scientific  appli- 
ances and  power  of  minute  inquiry  might 
in  the  present  instance  have  been  ren- 
dered powerless  and  ineffectual  for  a. 
time  if  this  other  scientific  power  had. 
been  allowed  to  remain  dormant,  or  had. 
been  less  energetically  employed. 
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CLEVER  WOMEN". 
There  is  nothing  so  elastic  as  our  es- 
timate of  time.  In  the  mere  act  of 
reviewing  them,  fifty  years  may  swell 
into  a  huge  period,  or  contract  into  a 
moment — the  mere  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
In  many  a  retrospect  a  lifetime  is  nothing 
— memory  making  past  existence  all 
one  present.  It  may  be  spanned  in  one 
grasp  of  thought  as  making  no  difference 
in  a  man's  identity,  leaving  him  abso- 
lutely the  same  to  his  own  conscious- 
ness. In  another  mood,  and  looking  out 
of  and  beyond  self,  he  sees  fifty  years  for 
what  they  are — a  good  slice  not  only  of 
a  long  life  but  of  the  life  of  the  world. 
This  sum  of  years  repeated  compara- 
tively few  times  and  we  are  at  the  first 
year  of  our  Lord  ;  and  from  thence,  by 
a  series  of  lialf-centuries — leaps  easy  to 
the  imagination,  and  which  a  child  may 
remember — we  are  at  the  beginning  of 
history,  at  its  veiy  opening  chapter.  We 
must  then  conclude  by  all  analogy  that 
if  progress  is  a  word  meaning  anything, 
fifty  years  must  work  material  and  re- 
cognizable changes,  and  a  very  little  re- 
flection convinces  us  that  they  have  made 
them.  A  man  who  has  observed  to  any 
purpose  for  fifty  years  knows  that  he 
has  seen  some  things  and  felt  some  emo- 
tions whicli  no  future  age  will  see  or  feel 
again  under  similar  conditions.  Some 
portion  of  the  energy  and  intellect  of 
the  world  has  done  its  task,  contributed 
to  some  result ;  and  thought  and  action 
will  never  be  linked  to  the  same  work 
and  end  again.  There  is  a  day  for  every- 
thing. However  momentous  a  point 
has  seemed,  the  fluctuations  of  thought 
have  passed  it  by  for  good  and  all  in  the 
particular  phase  which  stii'red  his  sym- 
pathies. He 'leaves  the  world  difterent 
from  what  he  found  it.  The  wonder 
grows  that  the  working  period  of  one 
life  should  witness  changes  so  vital ;  and 
reflection  forces  fifty  years  into  very  im- 
pressive dimensions.  There  are  times 
when  the  difference  between  then  and 
now,  both  in  the  face  of  things  and  in 
the  pervading  tone  of  thought,  strikes 
him  as  something  prodigious. 

We  may  realize  this  by  considering 
what  a  perplexing,  uncongenial,  unfamil- 
iar world  our  children  would  find  the 
first  twenty  years  of  this  century,  if  by 
any  device  of  magic  we  could  plunge 
tliem  into  that  period  ;  how,  in  the  first 


place,  they  would  shiver  in  a  new  sense 
of  neglect  and  disregard,  nobody  put- 
ting them  first  or  making  all  things  bow 
to  their  pleasure  and  convenience;  or 
indeed  thinking  it  any  great  matter  if  a 
touch  of  life's  real  hardships  embittered 
their  prime.  From  this  cold  shade  what 
would  a  world  seem  to  them  still  ham- 
pered by  difticult  locomotion,  bad  roads, 
and  post-chaises,  horrible  winter  night- 
journeys  outside  stage-coaches — nights 
dim  with  the  feeble  illuminations  of  train- 
oil  and  snuffy  tallow-candles  ;  a  world  of 
intellectual  trammels,  where  opinion  was 
not  ventilated  in  hall  and  lecture-rooms 
— where  people  thought  in  battalions, 
and  the  mind  liad  its  uniform  to  be  as- 
sumed every  field-day — where  a  man 
must  be  either  Whig  or  Tory,  Calvinist 
or  Arminian,  and  compromise  was  con- 
temptible— where  people  sat  at  home, 
and  only  country  gentlemen  amused 
themselves  and  wasted  their  time  out  of 
doors;  a  world  with  quite  another  class 
of  absurdities,  anomalies,  and  barbar- 
isms from  this  present  one — where  every 
"respectable"  powdered  his  head  white, 
and  every  woman  who  would  not  be 
thought  wildly  eccentric  hid  away  the 
first  gray  hair  as  a  crime  against  society  ; 
a  world  of  feeble  accomplishments,  where 
music  was  thought  effeminate  for  men — 
a  mere  siren,  betraying  him  to  his  de- 
struction— and  art  and  science  generally, 
misleaders  from  the  main  business  of 
life  :  but,  for  all  this,  a  good  old  world 
to  those  who  can  recall  it,  or  through 
some  gifted  senior  have  felt  its  influence  ; 
a  world  with  some  sense  of  stability 
still  lingering  about  its  institutions,  and 
yet  a  woi'ld  of  fancy  and  romance,  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry  and  Scott's  novels, 
and  where  the  art  of  good  talking  at 
least  was  a  living  accomplishment — an 
excellent  world,  in  fact,  in  spite  of  what 
the  young  people  might  think  of  it,  for 
prosperous,  well-to-do  men  and  women. 
For  this  class  we  cannot  see  that  prog- 
ress has  done  much.  They  have  lost  a 
sense  of  monopoly  in  a  good  many  things 
where  monopoly,  by  constituting  the 
distinction,  constituted  a  good  share  of 
the  happiness.  We  cannot  wonder  that 
long  memories  here  are  slow  to  recog- 
nize any  change  for  the  better,  any  prog- 
ress that  is  not  a  mockery  of  the  term, 
in  the  condition  of  society.  The  bustle 
and  fever  of  competition,  the  struggle  of 
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the  classes  bene.ith  them,  the  turmoil  of 
opinion,  arc  to  them  nothing  but  causes 
of  inconvenience,  or  matter  for  honest 
protest.  When  they  are  the  spokesmen 
they  naturally  make  out  a  case  for  the 
old  state  of  things,  and  a  very  plausible 
one,  from  their  point  of  view.  But  un- 
fortunately, tlie  majority  of  mankind  be- 
long not  to  the  prosperous  but  to  the 
struggling  class. 

However,  these  large  questions  only 
remotely  concern  our  present  subject. 
What  the  nineteenth  century  has  done 
and  has  still  to  do  for  the  masses,  under 
the  new  political  conditions  to  which  they 
are  about  to  be  subject,  we  leave  to  more 
ambitious  pens.  What  has  impressed  us 
lately,  and  what  we  would  impress  upon 
our  readers,  is  the  benign  work  of  prog- 
ress in  a  given  period  for  one  particular 
oppressed  class — a  class  of  persons  for 
whom  not  even  the  Reform  Bill  of  the 
future  promises  largely — who  owe  what 
they  have,  or  hope  to  gain,  to  the  more 
subtle,  insensible  action  of  that  mysterious 
onward  movement  which  plays  so  great 
a  part  in  human  aftairs — we  mean  the 
class  of  clever  women.  An  unpopular 
class — a  class,  at  least,  whom  no  other 
class  particularly  likes  or  cares  to  take  to 
its  bosom — who  have  always  a  hard  bat- 
tle to  fight,  but  who  certainly  fight  it  now 
under  less  disadvantage  than  they  did 
fifty  years  ago.  We  do  not  here  speak, 
we  repeat,  of  prosj)erous  clever  women, 
who  have  never  had  any  battle  to  fight 
any  more  than  dull  or  commonplace  ones 
— wealth  and  station  support  alike  excep- 
tional cleverness  or  exceptional  stupidity 
— but  the  class  of  able  women  who  are 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 

But,  before  entering  into  our  subject, 
some  definition  of  what  we  mean  by 
clever  women  seems  to  be  needed.  In 
the  first  place,  all  women  who  are  not 
clever  women  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  them  by  any  disparaging  epiUiet,  or 
any  expression  of  drawback  whatever. 
On  the  contrary,  especially  attractive 
women  are  rarely  clever  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word ;  the  conventional 
charming  woman,  never.  With  most  peo- 
ple cleverness  is  applied  to  women  as  a 
term  of  veiled  reproach,  and  not  without 
show  of  reason,  because  it  is  a  testimony 
to  intellect  at  the  expense  of  something 
distinctly  feminine.  The  ideal  woman 
does  not  reason;  her  processes  of  thought 


are  intuitive  so  far,  that  she  can  give  no 
account  how  she  arrives  at  them:  if  she 
attempts  to  do  so,  her  professed  reasons 
are  palpable  after-thoughts,  proving  that 
logic  is  at  least  no  obtrusive  faculty. 
She  is  wiser  not  to  pretend  to  it.  We 
bow  to  conclusions  formed  on  no  con- 
scious data,  and  with  nothing  like  argu- 
ment to  back  them,  because  in  her  own 
province,  though  she  cannot  reason,  she 
is  very  apt  to  be  right.  Clever  women, 
on  the  contrary,  throw  intuition  over  and 
aim  at  logic.  They  possess  the  analytical 
faculty,  and  encourage  it  in  themsdves. 
They  search  into  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore, they  pursue  a  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, they  trace  it  to  its  cause,  they  study 
themselves,  and,  above  all,  they  study 
character  in  others — not  for  a  present 
purpose,  not  by  the  intuitive  method,  but 
as  a  habitual  intellectual  occupation.  As 
reasoning  beings  they  dispense  with  in- 
stinct, or  subdue  it  to  a  subordinate  ca- 
pacity, which  revenges  itself  in  return  by 
ceasing  to  serve  their  personal  needs, 
leaving  them  to  work  out  the  details  of 
conduct  by  the  light  of  their  boasted 
reason  :  a  revenge  indeed.  We  all  per- 
ceive, Avho  have  any  experience  of 
self-consciousness,  what  a  poor  exchange 
must  be  a  constant  appeal  to  the  will  or 
the  judgment  in  the  minor  actions  of  life, 
.for  the  promptings  of  habit  and  intuition 
in  natures  finely  tuned,  where  the  mind 
does  not  speculate  but  act,  comprehend- 
ing just  as  much  of  the  persons  and  things 
encountered  as  is  necessary  for  success, 
and  no  more.  Knowing  too  much  and 
thinking  too  much  are  alike  fatal  to 
charm. 

When  we  would  define  a  clever  woman, 
we  mean  something  almost  as  distinct 
from  a  sensible,  a  well-informed,  or  even 
an  intelligent  woman,  as  from  the  con- 
ventional charming  woman.  What  a 
clever  woman  sees,  hears,  acquires  in  any 
way,  assimilates  itself^  undergoes  a  cer- 
tain transmutation,  and  can  never  be 
reproduced  as  a  mere  act  of  memory. 
Something  of  herself  hangs  about  it.  She 
puts  it  in  a  new  point  of  sight.  A  proc- 
ess of  classification  is  for  ever  going  on. 
Whatever  the  mind  receives  is  at  once 
placed,  and  goes  to  the  elucidation  of  a 
view,  or  is  recognized  as  a  new  experi- 
ence, and  its  relation  to  all  received 
knowledge  is  traced  out.  It  is  this  that 
dignifies  the  veriest  gossip  of  the  clever 
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woman.  Her  philosophy  may  be  falla- 
cious, but  news,  chatter,  scandal — what- 
ever it  is — goes  through  a  process,  under 
her  handling,  giving  it  an  affinity  with  a 
history  or  study  of  human  nature  ;  so 
distinguishing  it  fi-om  the  common  gossip 
well  defined  by  Monseigneur  Dupanloup 
in  his  "  Studious  Woman,"  where  he 
says:  "I  cannot  approve  of  all  the  im- 
pressions produced  by  material  objects 
and  the  incidents  of  life  being  immedi- 
ately expressed,  and  requiring  an  equally 
immediate  answer.  Minds  thus  are  al- 
ways laid,  bare  to  each  other — they  are 
never  concentrated  themselves,  and  they 
never  allow  others  to  be  concentrated. 
One  thinks  aloud  because  one  thinks 
little." 

These  habits  of  thought  give  to  the 
clever  woman  an  irrepressible  indepen- 
dence, a  fancy  to  play  her  own  game. 
However  much  she  desires  the  approval 
of  men,  which  she  may  do  very  eagerly, 
her  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  not  deferen- 
tial. It  is  by  showing  what  is  in  herself, 
not  by  an  engaging  conformity.  The 
masculine  mind  is  not  felt  a  necessary 
complement  to  her  own.  She  is  no  mis- 
tress of  the  flattery  of  unconscious  sub- 
mission. A  woman's  eyes  are  never  so 
beautiful  as  when  they  look  up  ;  the  eyes 
oi  her  mind  are  not  prone  to  assume  this 
appealing  grace.  With  unfeminine  awk- 
wardness, she  probably  does  not  see  what 
she  is  about ;  even  though  she  does,  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  her  mind  must 
have  their  way.  But  we  may  say  that  the 
intellectual  exercises  for  which  we  give 
her  credit  are  incompatible  with  tact  in 
any  exquisite  degree — not  inconsistent 
with  appreciating  tact,  about  which  she 
may  be  able  to  say  a  great  many  clever 
things,  but  with  this  subtle  power  as  an 
instrument  for  use.  She  aims  at  too 
much  ;  her  mind  is  too  excursive.  She 
does  not  accept  a  limited  province  as 
especially  her  own.  The  ideal  woman 
confines  herself  to  her  circle,  her  family, 
her  home,  and  herself  as  the  centre  of 
all.  Within  this  restricted  range  the 
mind's  touch  is  endued  with  an  exquisite 
sensibility,  because  it  is  restricted.  In 
larger,  remoter  questions,  tact  and  in- 
stinct go  for  nothing — they  are  con- 
sciously at  fault ;  and  therefore  all  that 
concerns  art,  literature,  politics,  religion, 
and  all  great  public  questions,  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  "  very  woman,"  from  lover. 
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husband,  or  whatever  man  is  selected  as 
guide,  with  real  implicitness  and  docility, 
however  these  submissive  qualities  may 
be  veiled  with  a  feint  of  choice  and  self- 
will.  This  graceful  homage  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  clever  woman  to  offer. 
Whatever  her  judgment  and  her  opinion 
is  Avorth  (and  it  is  not  necessarily  worth 
much),  the  fatal  gift  of  thinking  is  hers. 
Even  if  she  were  to  feed  on  the  air  of 
blind  trust  it  would  not  become  hei' — her 
unlucky  talents  cut  her  off  from  the  ten- 
derest  form  of  sympathy. 

And  yet  these  awkward,  so-called  un- 
feminine strivings  after  the  intellectual, 
seen  in  every  age  since  the  revival  of 
learning,  should  merit  some  sympathy  if 
it  were  only  for  the  obstacles  they  have 
successfully  overcome.  How  have  they 
been  received  ?  Now,  it  is  not  reasonable 
in  women  to  expect  men  to  be  so  far  at- 
tracted by  exceptional  ability  in  them  as 
to  consent  to  merge  their  own  individu- 
ality in  it.  Superior  intellect  can  scarce- 
ly be  what  is  called  attractive.  A  man 
is  wise  to  desire  to  remain  intellectual 
head  of  his  own  home,  nor  do  things  go 
quite  as  they  should  do  where  the  dis- 
proportion of  intellect  is  conspicuously 
on  the  wife's  side.  In  the  view  of  two 
making  a  complete  whole,  the  woman 
is  not  a  better  complement  to  the  man 
for  being  very  much  above,  or  for  ha\  ing 
an  intellectual  side  apart  from  him,  clam- 
oring for  expression.  But  where  there 
is  no  danger  of  being  swamped  by  fem- 
inine cleverness,  how  have  intellectual 
men — men  who  know  what  it  is  to  "  make 
thinking  part  of  their  diversion" — who 
despise  their  fellow-men  who  live  on  the 
alms-basket  of  borrowed  opinion — how 
have  they  treated  the  same  diversion  in 
women  ?  If  clever  or  learned  women 
have  ever  hoped  for  the  praise  of  men 
in  reward  for  their  trouble,  the  very  sim- 
plicity of  their  vanity  should  have  made 
men  lenient ;  and  instead,  what  brutality 
of  contempt  has  assailed  them,  and  from 
all  points.  Swift,  who  loathed  the  va- 
cuity of  the  women  of  fashion  of  his  time, 
thought  nothing  but  bad  of  them,  and 
talks  of 

"Seeds  long  unknown  to  womankind — 
For  manly  bosoms  worthy,  fit — 
The  seeds  of  knowledge,  judgment,  wit;  " 

who  complains  that  not  one  gentleman's 
daughter  in  a  thousand  could  read  or  un- 
derstand her  own  natural  tongue,  or  be 
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judge  of  the  easiest  book  that  could  be 
written  m  it,  or  read  it  without  man- 
gling the  sense,  or  acquire  the  art  of  spell- 
ing all  her  life  long;  and  who  resents 
the  utter  want  of  interest  in  the  poor 
soul  for  any  rational  conversation,  turn- 
ing, as  she  would  do,  from  the  instruc- 
tive talk  of  men — his  talk,  perhaps — to 
consult  with  the  woman  that  sits  next 
her,  on  the  last  cargo  of  fans  ;  Swift, 
whose  only  receipt  against  the  nonsense 
and  frippery  of  women  is  to  advise  every 
woman  he  cared  for  to  renounce  the 
companionship  of  her  sex — with  what  a 
sledge-hammer  does  he  descend  on  the 
women  who,  tired  of  this  frippery,  take 
a  line  of  their  own,  and,  instead  of  being 
mere  listeners,  attempt  to  be  wise  on  their 
own  accovmt !  "  I  know  very  well,"  says 
he  to  his  fair  correspondent,  "that 
those  wiio  are  commonly  called  learned 
women  have  lost  all  manner  of  credit 
by  their  impertinent  talkativeness  and 
conceit  of  themselves ;  but  there  is  an 
easy  remedy  for  this,  if  you  come  to  con- 
sider that,  after  all  the  ])ains  you  maybe 
at,  you  can  never  arrive  in  point  of  learn- 
ing to  the  pei'fection  of  a  schoolboy." 
But  this  is  not  so  bad  as  the  warning  of 
sleeker  moralists,  who  counselled  women 
very  seriously  against  any  exercise  of 
mind  because  men  did  not  like  it,  and  it 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  getting  married. 
Any  stain  for  woman's  pretty  fingers  but 
the  stain  of  ink !  was  the  cry  of  fifty 
years  ago,  and  had  been  for  a  century  at 
least.  Clever  women  have  had  a  sad 
time  of  it  since  Hterature  was  literature, 
and  perhaps,  for  the  reasons  we  have  sug- 
gested, not  without  fault  of  their  own. 
Singularity  suits  no  one,  and  especially 
it  does  not  suit  women.  Now  we  think 
progress  has  done  this  for  them  —  culti- 
vated cleverness  no  longer  provokes  to 
conceit  or  eccentricity.  The  whole  sex 
has  made  intellectual  advance.  There 
must  always  be  fools,  but  we  know  no 
class  of  simpletons  to  be  addressed  as 
"beauteous  innocents,"  and  openly  cajol- 
ed into  piety  by  Fordyce's  argument, 
that  never  does  a  fine  woman  strike  more 
deeply  than  when  composed  into  pious 
recollection.  At  all  times,  by  throwing 
off  the  reserve  and  retirement  becoming 
their  sex,  women  could  both  assert 
and  prove  their  powers ;  but  progress 
has  relieved  them  from  an  enormous  dis- 
advantage.  They  can  use  them,  and  even 


turn  them  to  account  now,  naturally, 
quietly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  with- 
out exciting  injurious  notice,  without  in- 
stilling such  a  sense  of  oddity  and  singu- 
larity as  to  afl:ect  the  manner,  and  often 
more  than  the  manner,  detrimentally ; 
either  through  conceit,  or  shyness,  or 
efi;rontery,  or  simple  awkwardness,  and 
contempt  for  the  graces  of  the  sex — a 
contempt  which  comes  to  no  woman  by 
nature,  but  wdiich  has  often  been  assum- 
ed, in  hopeless  defiance. 

Kot  that  critics  have  given  up  the 
subject  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  wo- 
men's intellect.  On  the  contrary,  it 
sometimes  would  appear  that  Pope's 
aphorism  is  reversed,  and  that  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  ivoman.  "We  count- 
ed no  fewer  than  three  articles  in  a  late 
number  of  a  popular  journal  devoted  to 
this  one  theme,  and  penned  with  a  caus- 
tic earnestness  of  purpose  that  suggests  a 
division  of  the  sexes  beyond  the  pale  of 
ritualism.  Nor  have  women  themselves 
ceased  to  damage  their  own  cause.  All 
the  folly,  in  fact,  of  both  sexes  has  exer- 
cised itself  on  the  position  of  women. 
Lecturers,  male  and  female,  discuss  wo- 
man, her  nature  and  her  mission,  as 
though  she  were  some  abstract  animal, 
instead  of  being  half  the  human  race ; 
while  not  a  few  transcendentalists  de- 
spise a  partnership  of  rights  to  assert  an 
aptitude  for  universal  dominion,  and 
Avonld  reduce  man  to  the  servitude  of 
which  Cuddie  Headrigg  was  so  sensible, 
who  had  all  his  life  been  trodden  down 
by  women.  "There  was  first  my  mither, 
then  there  was  Leddy  Margaret,  did  na 
let  me  ca'  my  soul  my  ain  ;  and  now  I  hae 
gotten  a  wife,  and  she's  like  to  tak'  the 
guiding  o'  me  a'thegitlier."  Jenny  only 
anticipates  much  feminine  pretension  of 
our  age  in  her  reply,  "  And  amna  I  the 
best  guide  ever  ye  had  in  a'  your  life  ?  " 

It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  that  the  clam- 
orers  for  women's  rights,  whether  in 
America  or  at  home,  have  not  told  more 
injuriously  than  they  have  upon  the 
steady  advance  in  power  and  position  of 
rational  feminine  intellect;  of  clever  wo- 
men, who  accept  their  jiowers  for  what 
they  are,  and  turn  them  to'  domestic, 
social,  and  marketable  account,  as  they 
would  rank,  fortune,  or  any  other  provi- 
dential gift,  and  with  no  more  spirit  of 
bi-avado  or  fear  of  ou 
than  men  experien(;e. 
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It  is  within  fifty  years  that  a  woman 
of  unusual  parts  has  been  able  to  give 
her  intellect  its  fullest  development  in 
its  most  appropriate  field,  and  yet  live 
in  society  without  having  her  occupations 
treated  as  a  bar  of  separation.  This  is 
a  step  indeed,  and  a  greater  approach 
to  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  so  much 
talked  of  by  transcendental  ladies,  than 
anything  yet  arrived  at.  It  is  a  late 
triumph  of  womanhood  that  a  woman 
should  write  as  an  habitual  occupation, 
and  yet  have  no  sense  of  being  a  star  or 
a  special  object  of  attention  on  that  ac- 
count. It  is  this  class  who  form  the 
real  protection  of  their  sex  against  the 
satire  and  cynicism  which  every  attempt 
at  intellectual  advance  has  always  awak- 
ened. 

The  world  has  never  been  without  its 
authoresses ;  the  impulse  is  too  natural 
for  absolute  repression.  But  their  posi- 
tion before  this  period  was  not  an  en- 
viable one,  unless  backed  by  wealth  and 
social  position,  which  indorses  every- 
thing; and  they  were  so  few  in  number, 
and  so  marked  by  circumstances — some 
which  they  could  not  help,  and  some  of 
their  own  making — that  quiet  women, 
whatever  their  ability,  shrank  from  con- 
nection with  them.  In  his  "  Family 
Pen,"  Isaac  Taylor  notes  it  as  an  intel- 
lectual peculiarity  of  midland  counties' 
Dissent  that  an  authoress  found  an 
honorable  and  natural  place  among  its 
members,  and  could  retain  her  distinctly 
feminine  character  among  them.  Miss 
Austen  so  recoiled  from  the  publicity 
which  at  her  time  was  associated  with 
authorship,  that  she  rigidly  declined 
using  her  success  as  an  entrance  to  bril- 
liant society,  and  refused  to  meet 
Madame  de  Stael,  regarding  such  an 
encounter  as  a  step  out  of  the  seclusion 
which  she  valued  more  than  fame. 
Practically  speaking,  the  only  resource 
for  intellectual  and  accomplished  women, 
driven  to  do  something  for  their  sup- 
port, was  tuition ;  neither  imagination 
nor  expei'ience  had  any  other  sugges- 
tion. The  ordinary  grievance  attached 
to  this  solitary  refuge  is,  that  women 
are  driven  to  it  whose  intellect  is  not 
equal  to  the  demands  of  such  a  calling. 
These  we  pity  very  much ;  but  it  is  so 
much  in  the  nature  of  things  that  feeble- 
ness and  incompetence  should  be  at  a 
nonplus  M'hen  thrown  upon   their  own 


resources,  that  we  can  hardly  look  for- 
ward to  a  state  of  society  when  it  shall 
be  otherwise  :  nor  do  we  consider  the 
suggestion  of  "  S.  G.  O."  to  all  poor 
and  helpless  ladies  to  turn  ladies'-maids, 
however  plausible,  a  practical  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  as  there  are  probably 
more  incompetent  governesses  than  there 
are  fine  ladies  open  to  their  services. 
But  our  present  business  is  with  a  much 
smaller  and  more  select  class — with 
ladies  who  are  not  too  stupid,  but  too 
clever  and  original,  for  governesses.  All 
that  approaches  to  genius  and  originality 
cannot  be  imparted — not  even  the  faculty 
of  analysis ;  while  these  innate  powers 
constantly  interfere  both  with  aptitude 
and  inclination  for  teaching,  which  is 
necessarily  slow  in  its  processes.  A 
good  scholar  makes  good  scholars,  and 
in  lesser  feminine  degree,  all  accuracy 
and  definiteness  of  knowledge  can  com- 
municate itself  All  that  we  term  ac- 
quirement can  be  passed  on,  but  qualities 
ingrain  and  special  are  in  a  main  degree 
incommunicable.  In  a  general  sense,  of 
course,  it  is  elevating  to  live  with  supe- 
rior minds,  and  an  immense  advantage 
to  have  free  intercourse  with  them — 
that  is,  if  there  are  kindred  qualities  in 
the  recipient;  but  the  position  of  a 
governess,  bound  by  her  contract  to  im- 
part specific  instruction,  interferes  with 
this  indirect,  accidental  benefit.  People 
must  be  absolutely  free  to  choose  their 
own  methods,  and  they  must  be  inde- 
pendent and  master  of  the  position,  to 
influence  others  through  their  choicest, 
most  individual  gifts. 

The  master  and  mistress  of  a  house- 
hold ought  to  be  the  heads  of  it.  A 
great  deal  of  inevitable  injustice  follows 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  clever 
subordinates  find  themselves  kept  down 
by  inferior  intelligences.  In  fact,  the 
ideal  governess  ought  not  to  be  a  student 
of  character  in  any  marked  degree. 
None  of  us,  if  we  knew  it,  would  re- 
ceive a  stranger  into  our  household  to 
whom  all  our  faults  and  weaknesses 
would  soon  be  a  printed  book.  Such 
misplaced  discernment  must  be  a  source 
of  suspicion  and  unhappiness  to  all  par- 
ties. Nor  should  the  governess  occupy 
herself  too  sedulously  with  the  characters 
of  the  children  under  her  charge.  The 
habit  of  reading  character  often  tends  to 
a  sort  of  fatalism,  and  is  opposed  to  that 
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passion  for  instilling  and  imparting  and 
molding  which  constitute  the  born 
teacher.  Yet  these  inconvenient  quali- 
ties, exercised  in  an  appropriate  tield, 
constitute  the  great  charm  and  chief 
power  of  many  a  successful  authoress, 
who  is  likely  also  to  be  a  much  more 
amiable  character  when  her  gifts  bring 
her  credit  and  fortune,  than  when  they 
keep  her,  according  to  her  temperament, 
in  perpetual  hot  water  or  anxious  mis- 
trust. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of 
thought  by  the  reperusal  of  a  little  book 
once  familiar  to  us  which  chance  brought 
again  in  our  way.  It  is  dated  forty 
years  back,  and  contains  an  experience 
of  governess-life  of  fifty  or  sixty  years 
since.  It  bears  the  expressive  title  of 
"  Dependence,"  and  consists  of  a  series 
of  genuine  letters  detailing  the  feelings 
and  events  of  a  course  of  anxious  years. 
There  is  a  graphic  power  and  an  unmis- 
takable reality  about  these  letters  which 
constitute  them  a  piece  of  autobiography 
of  no  common  merit.  The  impression 
we  get  of  the  writer  from  the  book 
itself  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  we 
find  of  her  in  a  short  record  of  travel 
written  several  years  later  by  an  Ameri- 
can Professor,  who  became  acquainted 
with  the  lady  as  wife  of  his  uncle,  the 
clergyman  to  whom  most  of  the  letters 
in  "Dependence"  are  addresse*:!.  He 
finds  her  the  presiding  genius  of  an 
English  parsonage,  every  inmate  of 
which  charms  him.  Of  her  he  says : 
"  My  aunt's  powers  of  conversation  were 
such  as  it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune 
to  see  surpassed.  Her  tender  sympathy 
for  sufiering,  her  strong  love  of  justice, 
her  lofty  scorn  of  oppression,  at  once 
flashed  m  her  eye,  glowed  in  her  cheek, 
and  trembled  in  her  utterance.  Though 
remarkable  for  that  self-possession  so 
common  to  all  well-bred  persons  in  Eng- 
land, the  thrilling  earnestness  of  her 
deeper  tones  reminded  me  of  what  I 
had  read  of  the  conversation  of  Mrs. 
Siddons."  This  is  a  picture  of  a  remark- 
able woman,  but  not  one  best  fitted  for 
the  only  work  the  time  found  her  to  do. 
The  letters,  in  fact,  would  be  too  painful 
in  some  of  their  humiliating  details,  but 
for  the  novel-like  consummation,  mar- 
riage— which  is  imminent  as  we  close  the 
page.  We  venture  to  illustrate  our  sub- 
ject by  some  extracts  from  the  book  in 


question,  the  more  readily  that  it  seems 
to  have  failed  to  excite  attention  at  the 
time  of  its  publication ;  though  short 
extracts  can  never  do  justice  to  a  flowing 
epistolary  pen,  especially  when  held  by 
female  hand.  We  learn  that  the  writer 
is  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman — a  schol- 
ar, and  with  habits  acquired  by  inter- 
course with  persons  of  higher  rank  and 
wealth  than  his  own — who,  dying  Avhile 
his  three  daughters  were  scarcely  more 
than  children,  left  them  wholly  unjn-o- 
vided  for,  and  without  those  accomplish- 
ments indispensable  for  the  prizes  of 
governess- life.  We  can  all  remember 
how  Miss  Austen's  immortal  Mrs.  Elton 
discusses  these  prizes.  "  With  your 
superior  talents,"  she  says  to  Jane  Fair- 
fax, "you  have  a  right  to  move  in  the 
first  circles.  Your  musical  knowledge 
alone  would  entitle  you  to  name  your 
own  terms  and  have  as  many  rooms  as 
you  like,  and  mix  in  the  family  as  much 
as  you  choose  ;  that  is — I  do  not  know 
— if  you  knew  the  harp  you  might  do 
all  that,  lam  very  sure.  But  you  sing 
as  well  as  play.  Yes,  I  really  believe 
you  might,  even  without  the  harp,  stipu- 
late for  what  you  choose.  Of  all  houses 
in  the  kingdom,  Mrs.  Bragge's  is  the 
one  I  would  most  wish  to  see  you  in. 
Wax-candles  in  the  schoolroom — you 
may  imagine  how  desirable."  It  was  the 
want  of  the  harp,  and  the  singing,  and 
so  forth,  that  condemned  the  lady  before 
us  to  do  without  the  wax-candles  of 
governess-life.  And  we  see  it  is  inevit- 
able. Her  powers,  such  as  they  are, 
excite  interest ;  but  she  could  not  sup- 
ply a  definite  demand.  Thus  she  writes 
of  her  first  application,  at  the  age,  as 
we  guess  her  at,  of  little  more  than 
twenty  :  "  I  could  not  honestly  tell  Mrs. 
Danvers  [we  supply  a  body  to  initial 
letters,  which  confuse  the  reader  of  the 
book  itself]  that  I  was  competent  in  any 
way  to  the  instruction  of  girls  so  far 
advanced  as  she  represents  her  eldest 
daughters ;  but  my  ignorance  of  music 
was  the  bar  she  could  not  get  over.  The 
correspondence  that  I  had  with  Mrs. 
Danvers  prepossessed  me  very  much  in 
her  fiivor.  After  writing  her  an  account 
of  myself,  and  all  my  wonderful  per- 
fections, she  says — '  I  have  perused  and 
reperused  your  letter,  with  increased 
regret  that  such  a  mind  should  be  i"e- 
jccted  merely  for  the  sake  of  frivolous 
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accomplislinients.' "  She  is  conscious 
of  talent,  but  it  never  seems  the  right 
"  sort  for  the  calling  she  is  forced  into. 
"  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  she  asks.  "  Am  I 
always  destined  to  undertake  things 
which  I  am  incapable  of  performing  ? 
I  am  half  inclined  even  now  to  Avrite  and 
tell  Mrs.  Venn  all  I  know  of  my  incapa- 
bilities and  deficiencies.  I  did  not  will- 
ingly deceive  her,  if  I  have  done  it.  I 
am  aware  there  is  something  about  me 
which  gives  people  a  higher  idea  of  my 
qualifications  than  they  merit.  I  do, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  lament 
this  ;  for  I  see  no  good  in  being  able  to 
impose  upon  people.  It  is  a  talent  I 
possess  in  common  with  Miss  Teach'em  ; 
there  is  only  this  difference — she  does  it 
from  design  ;  I  never  advance  a  syllable 
for  the  purpose." 

The  Miss  Teach'em  here  mentioned  is 
put  before  her  as  a  model  governess. 
Her  able  dissection  of  this  character 
points  out  another  vocation  for  the 
young  aspirant,  if  sucb  had  been  open  to 
her. 

"  She  spoke  to  me  without  reserve,  and  she 
seemed  perfectly  to  understand  the  present 
state  of  things.  '  Pretension  is  the  order  of 
the  day,' she  said,  'and  those  Avho  cannot 
make  any  must  not  expect  to  succeed.'  I  am 
sure  she  is  right.  I  need  only  look  at  that 
odious  Miss  Teach'em  to  be  convinced  of  it. 
She  is  all  pretension,  and  see  how  she  suc- 
ceeds in  establishing  her  own  importance  I  I 
see  more  of  her  than  of  anybody,  I  think.  I 
believe  it  is  Burns  who  complains  somewhere, 
that  if  he  happens  to  like  a  few  persons  they 
are  scattered  all  over  the  workl  directly  ; 
whereas,  if  there  be  a  miscreant  tliat  he  hates 
heartily,  he  is  sure  to  be  pushed  against  him 
in  one  Avay  or  other  all  through  life.  I  hope 
I  shall  not  be  pushed  against  Miss  Teach'em 
all  through  life.  I  could  hardly  help  smiling 
the  other  day  when  Airs.  Lane,  in  pure  kind- 
ness, invited  her  here  to  bear  me  company  in 
their  absence.  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
convince  her  that  I  had  much  rather  be  alone. 
She  told  me  I  ought  to  derive  so  much  benefit 
from  the  society  of  such  a  person,  and  so  on. 

"  Well,  I  thought  I  would  try  to  extract 
some  good  from  her,  as  a  sort  of  reward  for 
the  penance  I  was  doomed  to  undergo  in  her 
society  the  whole  day  long.  I  thought  she 
might  perhaps  be  able  to  give  me  some  hints 
on  the  best  means  of  managing  children.  I 
would  not  learn  her  art  of  managing  their  pa- 
rents if  I  could;  and  yet  that,  ' I  believe,  is 
the  Secret  of  her  success.  I  tried  in  vain.  She 
really  can  do  nothing  but  talk;  and  nil  her 
talk  is  about  herself  and  her  plans,  and  what 


people  have  said  of  them,  and  how  wonder- 
fully she  had  succeeded  wherever  she  had 
been,  and  how  anxious  all  parents  were  to 
have  her.  I  sat  silently  wondering  that  she 
should  think  it  worth  while  to  pretend  even 
before  me  ;  but  long  habit  has  made  it  her 
nature.  What  a  labor  and  toil  it  must  have 
been  to  her  at  first  to  make  helieve  all  the  day 
long  !  It  is  well  for  her  that  the  parents  of 
her  pupils  are  more  easily  induced  to  believe 
in  the  wonderful  merits  she  lays  claim  to  than 
I  am.  Education  with  her  consists  in  learn- 
ing a  ceitain  number  of  lessons  and  languages. 
I  said  something  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  and  improvement  of  the  character,  but 
she  gave  me  to  understand  that  a  governess 
had  nothing  to  do  with  these.  I  said  I  had 
thought  they  Avere  of  the  first  consequence. 
'  Oh,  certainly  ;  '  but  she  assured  me,  and  per- 
haps too  truly,  that  parents  always  inquired 
more  particularly  about  what  accomplishments 
3^ou  could  teach  their  children  than  what 
principles  you  would  implant  in  them." 

Tutors  and  governesses  cannot  help 
being  unjust  toward  the  parents.  They 
assume,  from  the  fact  that  principles  are 
more  important  tlinn  accomplishments, 
that  their  own  shortcomings  should  be 
excused  on  condition  of  implanting  a 
higher  tone  of  feeling  ;  but  parents 
naturally  expect  to  infuse  this  through 
their  own  influence.  It  is  in  the  techni- 
calities of  education  that  they  want 
assistance.  These  technical  deficiencies 
seem  to  have  thrown  the  lady  out  of  the 
beaten  track  of  governess-life,  and 
sometimes  brought  her  into  circum- 
stances more  favorable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  remarkable  letter- writing  talent, 
than  to  present  ease  and  comfort.  She 
never  falls  into  commonplace  situations 
or  among  commonplace  people.  The 
first  family  she  engages  herself  to  is  Irish  ; 
fashionable  and  even  elegant  in  mnnner, 
but  disorderly  and  Irish  to  a  typical  and, 
we  believe,  obsolete  degree  ;  where  an 
appeal  to  the  maid  for  a  Avindow-blind 
is  most  complacently  answered  by  a 
petticoat ;  Avhere  her  missing  clothes  for 
the  wash  are  found,  after  long  search, 
tr.ansmuted  by  the  servants  into  a  pillow  ; 
and 

"  Avhere,  from  the  drawing-room  to  the 
kitchen,  nothing  is  in  order — everything  is 
done  by  chance  ;  and  for  our  daily  food  we 
are  at  the  mercy  of  a  dirty-looking  old  Irish- 
Avoman,  Avho  presides  in  the  kitchen  in  the 
quality  of  cook — and  she  resembles  nothing  I 
ever  saAV  before  in  human  shape.  She  might 
do  duty  for  one  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth, 
Avithout  any  dressing  but  her  ordinary  attire. 
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Well,  after  two  or  three  days,  ima.ffine  me 
sitting  at  two  o'clock  waiting  ibr  the  children's 
dinner  to  be  sent  up.  The  footman  knows 
nothing  about  it,  but  calls  to  the  kitchen. 
'  Sure,  the  mistress  never  ordered  any !  ' 
'  Well,  send  up  something.'  '  But  there  is 
nothing.'  At  length,  after  a  good  deal  of  sub- 
terranean grumbling,  the  scraps  of  the  day 
before  are  sent  up.  .  .  .  But  this  is  nothing 
to  the  want  of  fire.  Twice  in  the  first  month 
of  my  being  here  we  had  no  fire  in  the  school- 
room, because  the  mistress  had  forgotten  to 
order  any  coals,  and  there  were  not  enough 
in  the  house  to  cook  the  dinner.  Only  im- 
agine me  wrapt  up  in  shawls,  and  the  poor 
children  with  benumbed  fingers,  and  their 
m.nmma  assuring  them  '  that  being  cold  was 
all  a  fancy — young  people  ought  to  be  warm  ;  ' 
and  then  asking  if  the  carriage  was  ready  ; 
for  somehow  or  other  she  never  forgets  to 
order  that,  however  short  her  memory  about 
other  things." 

And  yet  this  mamma  is  so  particular 
about  the  true  Parisian  accent  that  the 
children  are  not  allowed  to  read  French 
to  their  English  governess.  The  book 
furnishes  half-a-dozen  effective  openings 
for  a  lady's  novel.  There  is  the  distinct 
portraiture  of  the  central  figures  of  the 
scene,  set  off  by  a  felicitous  choice  of 
surrounding  detail,  never  degenerating 
into  that  catalogue  of  inventory  minute- 
ness so  often  fatal  to  epistolary  descrip- 
tion :  there  is  that  fine  confidence  in  the 
reading  of  a  physiognomy  so  essential 
to  the  novelist,  however  undesirable  as 
a  practical  guide  ;  that  eye  for  character, 
that  passion  for  human  nature  under  any 
trappings,  that  aplomb  and  decision  of 
opinion,  that  general  sharpness  of  defini- 
tion and  distinctness  of  view,  whether 
into  things  or  notions,  which  we  see  in 
the  born  author,  and  which  contribute 
to  make  the  pen  a  natural  and  at  once 
familiar  instrument  to  minds  of  this 
order,  who  can  extract  a  flavor  of  ro- 
mance and  adventure  out  of  the  driest 
forms  of  life.  However  silent  and  soli- 
tary the  hours  passed  by  this  wasted 
novelist  in  the  evening  seclusion  of  her 
schoolroom,  the  day  has  generally  fur- 
nished her  with  some  subject  for  the 
evening  letter  which  is  to  hold  her  in 
communion  and  sympathy  with  her  kind. 
Here  is  an  episode.  An  Irish  apple-wo- 
man at  a  stall  round  the  corner  excites 
her  attention.  The  old  woman  presents 
an  apple  to  the  children  of  her  compat- 
riots, and  refuses  payment,  because  it 
does  her  heart  good  to  see  the  ladies 


step  into  their  elegant  carriage  every 
day.  This  disinterestedness  is  enough 
to  awaken  our  young  fi'iend's  sympathy 
and  curiosity.  After  a  time  she  learns 
her  history,  which  she  amuses  herself 
with  reporting  to  her  friend. 

"  I  then  asked  her  what  I  had  long  wished 
to  know,  how  she  came  to  leave  a  country 
that  she  loved  so  much,  and  to  take  up  her 
abode  here  ?  She  told  me  she  was  a  widow 
with  one  son,  and  he  left  her  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  London.  She  heard  from  him 
sometimes,  and  she  had  reason  to  fear  he  had 
formed  some  bad  connections;  so  she  sold 
all  that  she  had,  and  came  over  with  a  good 
bit  of  money  to  take  care  of  him.  She  found 
her  son  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  a 
very  worthless  woman  that  he  had  found  in 
the  streets.  She  tried  to  break  off  the  match, 
but  she  couLl  not.  '  Mother,'  said  he,  '  I  love 
her ;  I  love  her  even  better  than  I  do  you.' 
'Hard  words  these  were  for  a  mother  to 
hear ;  but  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  leave 
my  poor  lad,  for  I  saw  that  he  was  ensnared 
past  help.  So  he  married  her,  and  I  lived 
with  them,  and  kept  my  own  money  in  my 
purse  at  the  bottom  of  my  box;  and  some- 
times his  wife  would  be  a  bit  kind  to  him, 
and  then  my  heart  was  all  open  to  her;  and 
then  she  would  keep  out  all  night  with  her 
bad  friends,  and  my  poor  lad,  when  he  came 
home,  would  lay  his  head  down  upon  the 
table  for  hours  together,  and  when  he  looked 
up  he  would  say,  "  Mother,  don't  look  at  me." 
Sometimes  he  would  say,  "  I  shall  not  bear 
this  long,"  for  he  felt  within  him  that  it  could 
not  last.  I  was  alwaj^s  there  when  he  came 
home  from  his  work,  and  he  did  not  sicken 
for  the  want  of  anything  ;  but  he  pined  away 
— his  heart  was  broken  within  him. 

"'Just  before  he  died  his  wife  came  in. 
She  had  been  away  for  several  days,  for  she 
never  came  home  but  when  she  wanted  to 
get  some  money.  She  looked  at  him  as  he 
lay  in  bed,  and  she  seemed  to  know  how  it 
was  without  asking,  for  she  went  to  his  clothes 
and  felt  in  the  pockets.  He  saw  her,  and  he 
tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  died  in  his 
throat.  She  muttered  a  cursa  on  my  poor 
boy  as  he  lay  dying,  because  there  was  no 
money  in  his  pockets,  and  she  went  out  of 
the  room.  I  did  not  hoed  where  she  went, 
nor  could  I,  when  the  lad  fixed  his  eyes  on 
me,  and  grasped  my  hand  and  died.  Well,  I 
tliought  I  would  bury  him  decently,  for  I 
had  still  a  bit  of  money  in  my  purse;  but 
when  I  came  to  look,  neither  purse  nor 
money  was  there.  Slie  had  gone  to  my  box 
when  she  found  no  monej'  in  his  pocket,  and 
she  had  not  left  me  sixpence.  For  all  that,  he 
had  a  decent  burial;  and  I  sold  all  that  I 
could,  and  with  the  help  of  my  friends  I  got 
this  sitting,  which  I  had  set  my  heart  upon 
because  it  is  so  near  to  the  churchyard  where 
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my  boy  lies ;  and  every  night,  before  I  go 
home,  I  go  down  and  look  at  his  grave —  it 
comforts  my  heart  to  see  so  much  of  him.' " 

The  old  woman's  story  goes  on  to  say 
that  she  might  return  to  her  own  country, 
for  lately  she  had  recognized  a  gentle- 
man compromised  in  the  Irish  rebellion, 
who,  to  get  her  out  of  London,  had 
offered  to  ]iay  her  expenses  back ;  but 
"  I  could  not  leave  my  boy.  Where  his 
bones  lie,  there  shall  mine  lie." 

"  Now  I  hope,"  the  warm-hearted  narra- 
tor goes  on  to  say — "  now  I  hope  this  story 
will  touch  you  more  than  it  did  Mrs.  O'Brien. 
I  was  quite  full  of  it,  and  expected  I  should 
certainly  do  the  poor  creature  some  good  by 
telling  her.  She  heard  me  with  listless 
apathy,  and  only  '  wondered  how  I  could  stop 
to  talk  to  an  old  apple-woman  in  the  street.' 
'  She  is  just  at  the  door — at  least  just  at  the 
corner."  '  Oh  yes  ;  I  know  where  she  is.  I 
am  surprised  that  these  kind  of  persons  are 
suflfered  to  set  up  their  stalls  in  the  street. 
She  cannot  expect  much  custom  for  her 
apples  in  such  a  neighborhood  as  this.'  '  The 
churchyard  is  ju?t  at  the  bottom  of  the  street, 

where  her  son '     '  Oh  yes,  I  remember  ; 

and  you  are  simple  enough  to  believe  her 
story.'  I  said  not  another  word.  I  looked, 
for  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself;  but  it  was  at 
having  made  such  a  mistake  as  to  tell  my 
story  to  her.  I  could  pledge  my  life  on  the 
truth  of  the  old  woman,  and  so  would  you  if 
you  had  heard  her  tell  the  story  herself." 

The  girl  who  could  write  this  story 
would  be  sure  to  tell  it  well ;  so  that  she 
might  Avell  wonder  at  Mrs.  O'Biien's 
apathy  ;  but  still  Ave  see  powers  misap- 
plied. Conversational  gifts  need  an  ap- 
propriate field.  We  have  been  told 
lately  that  nobody  can  tell  a  story  well 
without  the  vantage-ground  of  position. 
We  can  hardly  imagine  eloquence  of 
any  kind  more  painfully  deprived  of  its 
chances  than  in  the  position  of  an  Eng- 
lish governess.  Not  venturing  across 
the  seas  with  her  Irish  employer,  we 
have  further  insight  into  the  experience, 
so  popular  in  fiction,  so  painful  and  often 
humiliating  in  real  life,  of  seeking  a  new 
situation.  A  dependent's  involuntary 
study  of  character  imparts  no  courage, 
nor,  in  fact,  any  practical  advantage. 
"  I  never  see  a  cloud  on  any  one's 
brow,"  she  somewhere  says,  "  that  I  do 
not  expect  it  to  burst  on  my  head." 
This  poor  young  thing  trembles  under 
the  ordeal  of  interviews  with  cold  un- 
pitying  strangers,  and  indemnifies  her- 


self for  Avhat  she  undergoes  by  the  ne- 
ces.sary  relief  of  a  narrative  of  looks, 
tones,  and  bargainings  ending  in  disap- 
pointment. Her  powers  are  recognized- 
but  they  only  involve  her  in  hard  tasks. 
Relying  upon  them,  a  certain  religious 
patroness  betrays  her  into  the  family  of 
a  virago  terrible  to  live  with.  The 
children  are  being  brought  up  as  heath- 
ens, though  the  father  is  a  distinguished 
professor;  and  a  religious  profession  with 
our  youug  friend  excites  a  reverence 
and  admiration  which  often  curiously 
clash  with  her  irrepressible  penetration. 
As  she  approaches  her  imknown  sphere 
of  action,  oppressed  with  nervous  fears, 
she  exclaims,  "  Why  should  I  tremble  so 
much  ?  Why  should  I  have  such  a  hor- 
ror of  the  place  ?  They  are  but  human 
beings  that  I  am  about  to  encounter; 
and  have  I  not  been  told  on  ver-i/  good 
authority  that  the  tone  of  my  voice  is 
sufficient  to  interest  any  one  and  subdue 
all  things  ?  "  But  her  misgivings  are 
prophetic.  After  a  terrible  journey  by 
land  and  sea,  she  arrives  late  before  a  dis- 
mal house — "  painted  black,  I  thought." 

"  The  parlor-door  was  opened,  and  I  saw  my 
two  pupils,  who  sat  in  mute  amazement  by  the 
fire.  Their  mother  then  rose  and  pushed  a  chair 
toward  me  in  a  most  awkward  and  ungra- 
cious manner.  I  had  not  been  used  to  see  such 
uncouthness :  and  not  quite  certain  of  her 
identity,  I  said,  with  a  slight  courtesy,  '  I  pre- 
sume i  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mis.  Sow- 
erby.'  '  Yes,'  she  grumbled  in  an  indi-tinct 
manner;  but  that  was  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
loss  of  her  front  teeth.  I  could  not  disguise 
from  myself  that  my  coming  was  very  un- 
welcome to  her,  if  I  might  interpret  her  most 
forbidding  manner  and  looks.  I  sat  for  a  few 
minutes  in  silence,  most  devoutly  hoping  that 
all  my  fancied  skill  in  physiognomy  might 
prove  false  ;  for  if  either  I  or  Lavatcr  have 
an  atom  of  truth  in  our  science,  there  never 
was  a  more  unpropitious  countenance  for  a 
poor  dependent  to  contemplate. 

"  Finding  she  had  taken  up  the  poker  to 
mend  the  fire,  which  wanted  no  such  assist- 
ance, I  fancied  her  silence  might  proceed  from 
the  mere  awkwardness  of  a  person  unused  to 
strangers;  so  I  continued  to  hope  Mr.  Sow- 
erby  "was  well.  '  Yes,  he  is  well  enough. 
He  ought  to  have  been  in  the  way,  but  he 
seldom  is  when  he  is  wanted.  He  knew  you 
were  coming  to-day,  but  he  said  the  water 
would  be  so  rough  you  could  not  cross.'  This 
was  delivered  with  effort,  and  in  a  most  un- 
gracious manner;  but  it  opened  a  subject  for 
me  to  speak  upon,  so  I  told  the  horrors  of  my 
journey,  to  all  of  which  she  made  little  or  no 
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reply.  Almost  in  despa'r,  I  began  to  try  my 
powers  upon  the  children,  but  they  were 
equally  clnlling  and  inaccessible.  I  had  just 
settled  it  in  my  own  mind  that  I  had  never 
seen  such  children  before,  and  that  both  they 
and  their  mother  were  more  disagreeable  than- 
anything  I  had  ever  imagined,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  their  father  entered.  He  is  a 
middle-aged  man,  of  a  most  kind  and  benign 
aspect;  his  whole  face  was  radiant  with 
good-nature.  N-^ither  his  mind  nor  his  man- 
ners have  had  much  cultivation.  He  has 
never,  as  he  has  since  told  me,  been  to  any 
school ;  but  he  is  well  versed  in  the  school  of 
Christ.  There  he  had  learned  to  extend  the 
hand  of  kindness  and  even  welcone  to  a 
stranger.  ...  I  inquired  about  Mrs.  St. 
Clair  ;  and  the  only  time  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  joined  in  the  conversation  was  when  she 
observed,  with  some  eagerness,  that  she  had 
been  some  days  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
but  slie  was  afraid  to  cross  in  such  weather — 
meaning  t-vidi-ntly  to  infer  that  it  was  a  mo-^t 
nnfeminine  thing  in  me  to  come  ;  and  slie  look- 
ed all  manner  of  reproach  at  me.  I  could  hard- 
ly help  smiling,  even  in  the  very  bitterness  of 
my  heart ;  but  I  said  something  of  my  inex- 
perience of  the  water  having  made  me 
courageous,  perhaps  from  not  knowing  the 
danger.  How  shall  I  vegetate  wit'.i  such  a 
woman?  How  came  I  here?  Against  her 
will.  I  must  suppose ;  and  how  strange  that 
seems  I  My  position  here  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary one." 

In  thct,  Mr.  Sowerby  nncl  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
between  them  had  smuggled  a  governess 
into  tlie  house ;  and  she  is  instructd  that 
it  is  her  duty  to  stay  so  long  as  she  feels 
she  is  doing  good  to  the  children.  These 
children  tell  her  that  mamma  says  papa 
is  a  Methodist.  "  And  what  is  a  Method- 
ist, my  dear?"  "  I  don't  know,"  said 
the  little  creature  ;  "  but  I  think  it  is  a 
naughty  thing."  "  But  you  do  not  think 
your  papa  is  naughty?"  she  repeated. 
"Mamma  says  he  is  a  Methodist."  I 
only  answered,  "  Your  papa  is  a  good 
man." 

Mr.  Sowerby  has  a  miserable  time  of 
it.  But  ^\e  should  pity  him  tlie  more 
but  for  one  fact  that  comes  out.  She 
sits  and  wonders  at  first  how  such  a 
marriage  ever  came  about,  but  suppose 
he  married  her  at  an  age  when 
"Folly  and  innocence  are  so  alike ; 

The  difference,    though  essential,     fails  to 
strike." 

But  adds,  before  long — 

"I  must  tell  you  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
he  deserves  the  bitter  cup  he  is  drinking,  for 
he  threw  away  an  affection  that  would  have 
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made  him  happy.  Pie  met  with  this  woman 
when  there  was  some  little  difference  between 
him  and  the  other.  She  Avas  a  foisaken  old 
maid,  and  her  connections  being  higher  than 
his  own,  he  was  pleased  with  the  attentions 
they  paid  him.  He  was  flattered  by  the  ad- 
vances she  made,  and  her  friends  all  helped  to 
persuade  him  she  was  in  love  with  him,  foi- 
they  had  long  lound  her  a  disagreeable  Ijur- 
den  upon  their  hands  ;  so  in  an  evil  hour  he 
married  her  '  Oh  what  wretches  [this  to  the 
lover]  you  men  are,  even  the  very  best!  I 
have  thought  a  great  deal  of  that  faithful  love 
which  has  induced  the  poor  forsaken  lady  to 
remain  single.  I  tliii;k  if  I  could  meet  with 
her  I  should  be  tempted  to  let  her  know  how 
amply  she  is  avenged,'  " 

A  fear  of  being  thought  changeable  by 
her  friends,  and  the  horror  of  having  to 
seek  for. a  new  home,  induce  her  to  re- 
main while  it  is  possible.  She  has  friends 
in  the  neighborhood,  spends  the  day  at 
Christhouse,  and  Lady  Bertram  and  the- 
rest  are  so  kind  and  cordial  tliat  she 
feels  quite  at  ease,  and,  "  as  you  would 
call  it,"  has  great  success  in  talking. 
Her  patroness  addressing  the  young 
ladies  about  her — "  Now  you  see  the 
truth  of  Avhat  I  have  often  told  you,  the 
great  advantage  of  the  society  of  clever 
and  sensible  men,  iMiss  C.  has  had  this 
advantage."  And,  in  fact,  Miss  C.  (our 
friend)  owns  to  a  liking  for  gentlemen's 
society.  "  Tell  it  not  in  the  market- 
place," she  writes  to  Miss  Dash,  "  but  I 
like  the  conversation  of  men  better  than 
that  of  women.  Besides,  men  do  not  so 
much  ask  w'hat  you  know  as  what  yen 
are ;  and  then  they  are  so  conveniently 
blind  to  all  the  faults  of  our  sex  but 
those  of  pedantry  and  dogmatism — they 
fancy  themselves  so  quick-sighted  in 
judging  of  character,  and  it  is  so  amus- 
ing to  see  how  easily  they  are  deceived." 
The  redoubtable  Mrs.  Sowerby  in  time 
becomes  unbearable  ;  so,  greatly  to  tiie 
regret  of  the  fither  of  her  pupils,  she 
leaves.  But  her  experience  of  the  in- 
tolerable is  to  be  further  extended. 
Some  very  rich  people  living  in  a  splen- 
did house  want  a  governess,  she  is  re- 
commended to  them,  and  is  invited  to 
dine  and  to  be  looked  at. 

"  About  five  o'clock  on  Monday  I  set  out  to 
walk  through  the  snow  to  this  splendid  man- 
sion. I  was  usheied  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  I  found  Mrs.  Tempest  a  very  pleasing 
woman.  She  received  me  with  great  kind- 
ness and  cordiality.  There  was  a  timidity  and 
neivous  trepidation  about  her  whole  manner 
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which  surprised  me  till  I  had  seen  her  hus- 
band. I  sat  with  her  for  some  time  alone  ;  at 
length  dinner  was  announced,  and  as  I  rose 
to  accompany  her,  she  said,  '  I  do  hope  you 
will  agree  with  Mr.  Tempest.  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  make  you  comfortable.'  I  had 
begun  to  hope  till  I  saw  him,  and  then  I  soon 
understood  that  he  was  in  very  deed  lord  and 
master,  and  she  was  the  very  dust  of  the 
earth. 

"  He  was  already  seated  at  the  dinner- 
table,  and  desired  us  both  to  take  our  seats  as 
quickly  as  possible,  for  he  had  waited  long 
enough  for  his  dinner.  Now  I  thought  that 
xve  had  been  waiting  for  him,  and  ^Irs.  Tem- 
pest ventured  to  say  that  he  was  later  tlian 
usual  in  returning  home,  and  she  had  been 
quite  fiiint  with  staying  so  long.  He  was 
graciously  pleased  to  wonder  what  business 
women  who  stayed  at  home  and  did  nothing 
had  to  want  any  dinner  I  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  such  a  bear ;  however,  I  said  to 
myself,  'Let  me  not  judge  hastily — he  is 
hungry,  and  out  of  humor;'  so,  after  eating 
voraciously,  he  began  to  be  what  he  called 
agreeable.  '  So,  ma'am,'  he  said,  addressing 
me,  '  I  hear  you  have  determined  to  leave 
Mr.  Sowerby.  He  is  a  good  sort  of  man 
enough,  but  I  understand  she  is  a  terrible 
tigress.'  This  was  a  subject  on  which  I  did 
not  choose  to  converse  ;  and  as  he  seemed  to 
expect  an  ansAver,  I  said  that  I  lelt  Mrs.  Sow- 
erby in  about  a  month.  '  So  you  don't  choose 
to  tell  tales  out  of  school.  Well,  I  like  you 
all  the  better  for  that ;  and,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  don't  want  to  hear  them — quite 
enough  to  manage  one's  own  wife ;  but  tliis  I 
will  say,  that  if  Mr.  Sowerby  would  take  a 
leaf  out  of  my  book,  I'll  venture  to  say  he 
would  soon  cure  his  wife  of  all  her  devilry.' 

"  He  went  on  in  this  way  with  very  little 
interruption  from  either  his  meek  and  timid 
wife  or  myself.  The  children  came  to  my  re- 
lief. He  took  occasion  to  observe  that  they 
would  have  been  very  well  if  they  had  not 
been  spoiled  by  the  folly  of  their  mother — 
'  but  all  that  you  will  correct,'  he  said.  '  I 
wish  them  to  be  well  educated,  for  they 
will  all  have  very  handsome  fortunes,  and 
I  wish  them  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
world.'  After  going  on  some  time  in  a 
very  magnificent  way,  thinking,  I  suppose, 
that  he  had  sufficiently  astonished  my  weak 
mind,  he  proceeded  to  '  my  business,'  as  he 
called  it — the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  any  idea 
of  his  grossness.  If  he  had  been  driving  a 
bargain  at  Smithfield  he  could  not  have  been 
worse.  'I  tell  you  what,  ma'am,  I  think 
your  terms  very  high  ;  you  must  lower  them 
down  to  mine,  and  then  I  shall  give  you 
tVenty  pounds  more  than  I  ever  meant  to 
,  give,  or  than  you  have  any  right  to  expect.'  I 
was  perfectly  calm  and  sell-possessed ;  and  as 
I  had  been  preparing  to  come  away,  I  said, 


'  Then,  sir,  I  believe  I  have  no  occasion  to 
trouble  you  any  further.  I  wish  you  good 
evening.'  'What!  you  won't  come  down? 
Now  take  my  advice — take  a  week  to  con- 
sider. No  looman  is  capable  of  coming  to  a 
right  judgment  under  a  week.'  His  wife 
pressed  near  and  said,  'Only  consider,  Mr. 
Tempest,  how  very  little  it  is  for  our  income.' 
I  thought  he  would  have  knockeii  her  down. 
'Do  you  think  I  don't  know  Avhat  I  am 
about,  Mrs.  Tempest  ?  Don't  you  know  that 
I  can  have  a  governess  sent  from  town  for 
half  or  quarter  of  what  I  propose— aye,  many 
that  would  jump  at  such  a  chance  ?  I  am 
not  going  to  be  bamboozled.  I  promise  you.' 
I  made  my  parting  courtesy,  but  he  followed  me 
into  the  hall,  assuring  me  that  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  about,  and  repeating  that  he  should 
expect  to  hear  from  me  in  a  week,  and  '  tlien, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  will  see  your  own 
interest,  ma'am,  too  well  to  refuse.'  I  said 
'  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  wi'iting  to  Mrs.  • 
Tempest  on  Monday  next,'  and  came  aw^ay.'i 

These  are  trying  encounters  to  have 
to  report  to  a  lover,  loiigino-,  but  as  yet 
unable,  to  ofter  the  indej)endence  of  a 
home.  But  there  are  other  themes  for 
her  correspondence.  She  lias  to  give 
her  views  of  young  ladiesr— on  their 
duties,  and  on  feminine  manner  and  sen- 
timent generally — on  which  she  lias 
opinions  as  defined  and  mature  as  on 
everything  else.  We  are  allowed  to 
gather  that  tlie  young  curate,  to  wliom 
these  letters  are  mainly  addressed,  is  an 
attractive  person  to  the  ladies  ;  and  as  it 
is  thought  expedient  not  to  talk  of  an 
engagement  which  may  be  indefinite,  our 
friend  has  evidently  some  uneasy  mo- 
ments, which  lend  a  force  to  her  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence  of  all  unfeminine 
display  of  interest  in  his  direction. 
These  were  the  days  v.'hen  defiance  of 
pi-opriety  took  the  form  of  German  sen- 
timent instead  of  the  fastness  of  modern 
manners.  We  are  led  to  suppose,  from 
the  reflections  we  encounter  here,  that  in 
the  higher  middle-class  society  of  that 
day  there  was  fully  as  much  room  for  the 
strictures  of  thoughtful  or  severe  judges 
of  manner  as  now,  though  it  is  com- 
mon among  us  to  attribute  an  outpour- 
ing of  giddy  disregard  to  old-fashioned 
proprieties  as  a  special  token  of  modern 
degeneracy.  Very  much  excellent  sense 
is  uttered  in  these  pages  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  worthy  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen. 
She  is  commending  a  sister  "  who  has 
very  strong  afiections,  but  is  quite  free 
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from  that  sort  of  passionate  disposition 
wliieh  would  make  her  'fall  in  love,'  as 
tlie  common  phrase  is.  If  you  observe 
the  female  characters  that  fall  in  your 
way,  you  will  find  that  a  woman  of  strong 
passion  has  always  a  cold  heart.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  rule  is  the  same  with  the 
other  sex,  but  I  have  never  seen  an  ex- 
ception to  it  in  my  own.  A  woman  of 
fieiy  passions  is  happily  a  monster,  and 
she  is  invariably  destitute  of  natural  af- 
fection." Our  friend  in  the  solitude  of 
her  school-room  might  well  be  anxious 
on  this  score  for  a  lover  in  the  workl. 
What  that  solitude  was,  and  the  failure 
of  all  intellectual  resource,  is  sometimes 
told  with  a  force  which  accounts  to  us 
for  the  unpleasing  traits  so  often  con- 
nected with  the  conventional  governess. 
It  is  not  a  training  to  make  woman  amia- 
ble, especially  where  thei-e  is  no  way  out 
of  the  life  visible  even  to  hope.  "  I  may 
talk  upon,  paper,''  she  says,  "  but  I  am 
now  many  hours,  I  might  almost  say 
days,  without  hearing  the  sound  of  my 
own  voice.  Who  would  take  me  for  the 
same  Miss  C,  who  at  Bath  was  not  ex- 
pected to  be  silent  for  live  minutes?" 
Again  :  "  Tliis  has  been  a  trying  summer 
to  me.  I  have  not,  it  is  true,  had  my 
usual  anxiety  of  seeking  where  to  be,  but 
I  have  tasted  all  the  horrors  of  complete 
solitude.  We  never  go  beyond  the  gar- 
den ;  and  I  have  sometimes  felt  that  I 
sliould  be  afraid  to  go  beyond  its  walls. 
The  cinldren  are  seldom  with  me  except 
in  school-hours,  and  there  is  not  one  sin- 
gle human  being  with  Avhom  I  can  ex- 
cliange  a  word  like  conversation."  At 
another  time :  "  I  sometimes  see  gay 
company,  morning  visitors  or  dinner 
company,  walking  below.  I  hear  them 
talk  and  laugh,  but  I  feel  no  wish  to  join 
them.  I  seem  as  if  I  had  said, '  Of  laugh- 
ter, it  is  folly  ;  and  of  mirth,  what  doeth 
it  ?  '  I  remain  still  studying  my  book  of 
arithmetic,  and  I  close  it  sometimes,  and 
cannot  help  sighing  for  a  little  society." 
The  want  of  books  oppresses  her— a 
much  more  common  ally  to  dulness  then 
than  now.  "  I  declare,"  she  writes  at 
one  time,  "  I  have  never  seen  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  modern  publication  since 
I  have  been  in  the  house,  except  '  A 
Treatise  on  that  very  prevalent  Disease,  a 
Scald  Head.'  As  famished  people  will 
prey  on  garbage,  I  seized  it  with  avidity, 
and  actuallv  read  it  through."     A  good 
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many  people  now-a-days  may  not  read 
much  more  than  when  Murray's  Gram- 
mar, Meditations  for  the  Aged,  and 
Blair's  Sermons,  were  the  only  books  to 
be  found  in  an  elegant  drawing-room  ; 
but  they  secure  an  atmosphere  of  books 
by  subscribing  to  a  library  and  taking  in 
a  few  serials.  And  it  is  just  this  atmos- 
phere that  our  poor  friend  in  the  days 
we  live  in  avouIcI  have  found  it  her  voca- 
tion to  help  in  forming,  instead  of  drear- 
ily conning  her  multiplication  taV)le. 

Holding  firm  to  her  decision  in  spiie 
of  Mr.  Tempest's  prophecies,  she  accepts 
a  new  situation  in  the  country,  frankly 
owning  her  regret  that  it  is  the  country. 
"  Yes,  indeed,  I  do,"  she  says  to  her  ro- 
mantic lover  ;  "  I  am  not  sufticiently  en- 
amoi-ed  of  the  banks  of  this  romantic 
stream  to  wish  for  nothing  else.  I  like 
the  human  lace  divine  infinitely  better. 
I  dare  say  you  are  all  amazement — shock- 
ed and  disgusted,  I  insist  upon  it  that 
you  believe,  notwithstanding,  that  I  have 
just  as  much  taste  for  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  and  just  as  high  a  relish  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  as  you  your  very 
self;  and  if  I  were  independent,  I  should 
be  just  as  sublime  a  character,  and  sigh 
as  much  after  green  fields  and  shady 
groves  and  falling  floods  ;  but  being,  as 
I  am,  kneaded  into  the  common  mass, 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  humors  and 
habits  and  tastes  and  caprices  of  every- 
body that  I  come  near,  ncjt  suflfered  even 
to  think  my  own  thoughts,  I  do  confess 
that  I  had  much  rather  see  a  variety  of 
men  and  women  than  all  the  trees  and 
floods  and  hills  in  the  country." 

Here  she  finds  a  fairly  happy  refuge  in 
a  valley  of  Forges,  but  so  far  removed 
from  the  outer  world  and  its  interests 
that  only  the  vicar  and  the  curate  furnish 
external  excitement.  But  there  is  a  re- 
laxation of  that  rule  of  solitude  which  se- 
cludes the  governess  of  society  proper. 
She  is  received  with  honor  and  estimated 
as  a  godsend.  Within  doors,  however, 
the  old  nurse  is  the  only  portrait  drawn 
with  any  elaborateness.  Outside  there 
are  all  sorts  of  clerical  foibles  to  analyze  : 
first,  the  vicar,  a  good  man,  but  whose 
vanity  and  jealousy  of  his  curates  is  a 
pretty^  piece  of  human  nature  ;  then  the 
curates,  whom,  in  the  security  of  pre-en- 
gaged aflTections,  she  can  lift  ofi'the  ped- 
estals on  which  the  rest  of  the  valley 
placed  them.     It  is  curious  to  see  how 
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the  vf'i-iest  prig  can  make  way,  in  si)ite 
of  ridicule,  into  a  position  of  importnnce 
wliere  he  is  the  only  man.  Tiie  letters 
have  so  much  about  this  Mr.  Mann  that 
her  correspondent  does  not  quite  like  it ; 
for  this  prig  can  preach,  and  has  his  real 
gide ;  and  she  is  not  awed  by  the  sancti- 
monious horror  he  shows  of  anything 
but  hymn-singing,  but  boldly  laughs  at 
him,  till  she  believes  he  thinks  Inn-  the 
veriest  heathen  that  ever  was  born,  and 
calls  her  lively  ;  pronouncing  lively  as  if 
it.  in  eluded  every  sin  in  tl»e  decalogue, 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  one  of  the  "most 
pious  and  excellent  girls  I  ever  met  with 
— she  scarcely  read  anything  but  her 
Bible— is  falling  in  love  with  this  gentle- 
man," and  is  read  by  our  friend's  formi- 
dable eyes.  She  uses  her  penetration, 
however,  after  a  really  friendly  fashion. 

"  I  have  a  very  great  objection  to  any  one 
of  my  own  sex  falling  very  seriously  in  love, 
so  I  "tried  by  all  means  to  break  the  charm. 
She  Avas  not  at  all  aware  that  I  could  see  into 
the  inner  chamber  of  her  heart;  and  I  have 
been  sometimes  a  little  amused  at  her  inno- 
cence, when  she  considered  herself  so  very  sly, 
and  sure  of  her  secret  being  undiscovered. 
She  is  naturally  silent,  and  her  secret  con- 
S;;iousness  kept  her  more  so  before  the  object 
of  it ;  and  I  saw  she  thought  I  had  a  great 
advantage  in  the  careless,  unembarrassed  man- 
ner in  which  I  could  trdk  to  the  man.  She 
wondered  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  should 
propose  my  having  the  eldest  boy  to  educate 
in  conjunction  with  this  same  curate.  '  It  was 
so  very  odd— it  was  bringing  us  so  much  to- 
gether— and — '  'and  what?'  I  asked,  as  she 
made  a  pause.  '  Do  you  really,  now,  think 
I  can  be  in  any  danger  from  him?  No,  no: 
he  may  do  very  well  for  you  young  misses 
who  have  seen  nothing  better ;  but  I  have 
been  beyond  the  blue  hill^  yonder,  and  I  do 
assure  you  I  shall  not  pull  caps  for  Mr. 
Mann.'  " 

But  illusions  are  not  so  easily  dispelled ; 
and,  to  her  exasperation,  our  friend  per- 
ceives that  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the 
feeling  he  has  excited,  and  takes  it  easily. 

"He  has  already  learned  his  power,  and 
made  her  wretched  several  times,  and  I  can- 
not for  the  life  of  me  disturb  him.  I  put  all 
my  powers  forth  llie  othei-  night  to  make  him 
bclitive  that  he  had  connnitted  an  unpardon- 
able offence,  and  he  went  on  eating  his  sup-^ 
*  per  with  all  tlie  composure  in  the  world,  only 
remarking,  '  Well,  Miss  C,  what  a  fuss  you 
make  about  nothing  !  I  shall  settle  it  all  in 
five  minutes  when  I  have  time.  Women  have 
so   many   pretty   fancies,'    he    said.      '  Dear 


creatures.     As  if  a  man  had  nothing  else   to 
do  but  to  dance  after  them.'  " 

We  gather  that  in  the  end  such  hap- 
piness as  is  compatible  with  spending  a 
life  with  Mr.  Maun  is  accorded  to  his  fair 
admirer.  The  old  nurse,  who  also  lias 
her  say  about  curates,  is  more  intelligent 
in  her  estimate  of  the  race.  This  old 
woman's  very  relation  to  her  employers 
is  ari  old-world  trait.  Our  friend  hnds 
her  past  active  services,  and  admitted  to 
the  companionship  of  the  fiimily  circle  ; 
full  of  the  shrewd  quaint  humor  wiiich 
makes  gossip  attractive,  and  indulged  in 
unlimited  iU-humor  when  anything  goes 
amiss. 

"  I  have  had  no  time  to  write,  for  in  the 
midst  of  all  our  bustle  and  anxiety  nurse  was 
seized  with  the  gout,  and  the  task  of  nursing 
lier  was  by  common  consent  turned  over 
to  me.  The  servants  had  enough  to  do  with 
the  child  and  their  mistress ;  besides,  nurse 
was  so  exceedingly  cross  that  nobody  liked 
to  go  near  her.  I  was  alternately  praised 
and  abused.  If  the  pain  abated,  I  was  the 
sweetest  lady  that  ever  walked,  that  I  should 
give  up  my  time  to  wait  on  her  !  Was  there 
ever  such  a  thing  heard  of?  A  paroxysm  of 
pain  would  come,  and  then  I  suppose  I  heard 
the  truth.  She  would  rave  and  storm  at  me 
because  I  could  not  lift  her  very  large  person 
by  myself.  She  should  like  to  know  what  I 
was  fit  for.  She  Avould  not  give  a  halfpenny 
for  a  hundred  such.  The  Lord  help  the  poor 
man  as  did  light  on  me  !  '  " 

The  eloquent  Mr.  M;mn  is  dismissed. 
His  successor  is  .of  a  different  stamp — a 
sleepy,  dull  fellow.  On  returning  from 
hearing  his  first  sermon,  somebody 
touched  her  arm.  "  It  was  nurse.  '  A 
hunnning-bee  in  a  pitcher,'  she  said, 
and  passed  on  ; "  a  judgment  su])ple- 
mented  on  longer  experience  by  another 
oracular  utterance — "Depend  upon  it, 
miss,  our  pai-son  got  him  chep  out  o' 
Yorkshh'e."  Yet  nothing  could  keep  cu- 
rates imder  in  this  favored  I'egion.  "  You 
never  in  your  life  heard  such  nonsense 
as  he  preaches :  and  would  you  believe 
that  the  first  thing  he  does  when  he 
comes  in  is  to  ask  us,  with  evident  self- 
comi)lacency,  what  ^Ye  think  of  his  ser- 
mon ?  Mrs.  Browm  is  the  only  person 
that  attemps  an  answer ;  and  he  is  not 
contented  with  a  general  one,  but  he 
goes  on,  '  And  what  did  you  think  of 
such  and  such  a  passage  ? '  'I  assure 
you,  Miss,'  he  said,  turning  to  me,  'I 
never  preach  anybody  else's  sermons  ;  I 
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always  make  them  all  myself."'  '  I  am 
sm-e,  sir,  I  never  doubted  it,'  was  the 
only  answer  I  gave  him.  Mr.  Brown 
turned  to  the  window  to  laugh.  Mrs. 
Brown  scolded  me  after  the  man  was 
gone  for  looking  contemptuous.  She  in- 
sisted upon  it  that  she  was  the  only  one 
Avho  behaved  pro]ierly.  '  As  for  you,  Mr. 
Brown,  who  talk  so  much  about  civility 
and  kindness,  I  must  sny  I  admire  you.' 
'  Yes,  my  dear,  you  ahvays  did,'  he  says, 
in  his  usual  good-humored  way."  Only 
once  have  we  anything  to  call  self-])or- 
traiture  in  this  page  ot  bygone  life.  Our 
friend  is  carried  off  to  the  sea  for  a  holi- 
day by  the  Vicar  and  his  wife.  A  s]nte- 
ful  religions  professor,  a  widow,  is  of  the 
party,  and  extremely  resentful  of  the 
attention  "  a  person  in  a  dependent  situ- 
ation" could  gain  by  her  amusing  pow- 
ers. 

•  "  She  is  a  person  of  at  least  thirty-five,  and 
tlien  I  have  the  advantage  of  better  society 
than  her  birth  entitles  her  to  claim.  You 
see  at  once  that  she  is  illiterate  and  vnlpar. 
Now  I  have  youth  on  my  side,  and  I  love 
literature,  and,  if  I  may  believe  the  judgment 
of  others,  I  have  what  the  Vicar  calls  a"'  mar- 
vellous gift  of  speech,'  so  my  vanity  placed 
me  above  supposing  that  I  could  annoy  Mrs. 
Smith  by  engrossing  the  few  men  that  have 
come  in  my  w;iy.  Yesterday  at  dinner  the 
Vicar  announ(>ed  that  he  had  accidentally  met 
with  a  Cambrilge  man,  Professor  L.,  and  that 
he  would  take  tea  with  us.  I  made  some 
little  difference  in  mv  dress,  which  Mrs.  S. 
remarked  upon.  I  laughed,  and  said,  '  Yes, 
I  have  been  ornamenting  my  person  with 
great  care  ;  I  intend  to  smite  the  Professor 
at  once ;  I  am  determined  to  give  him  no 
chance  of  escape.'  As  I  gave  utterance  to 
this  nonsense,  I  was  seated  in  the  window, 
which  is  very  low,  mending  my  glove,  and  as 
I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  see  Avho  had  knocked, 
I  encountered  the  gaze  of  a  very  handsome, 
elegant-looking  man,  with  a  certain  arch  ex- 
pression of  countenance  which  convinced  me 
that  he  had  heard  my  badinage.  In  another 
moment  he  was  introduced  to  us  as  the  Pro- 
fessor. Very  great  was  my  surprise,  for  I 
had  really  expected  to  see  an  old  man  in  a 
great  wig.  After  I  had  recovered  from  the 
little  embarrassment  which  the  fear  of  his 
having  heard  my  foolish  speech  occasioned,  I 
joined  in  the  conversation,  or  rather  I  was 
led  to  join  in  it  by  the  address  of  the  Professor. 
.  .  .  But  I  was  hardly  aware  that  he  liad 
talked  more  to  me  than  to  the  rest  till  he  was 
gone.  He  had  hardly  closed  the  door  before 
Mrs.  Smith  began.  '  Well,  ma'am,  I  liope  you 
are  satisfied.'  'By  no  means,'  I  said;  'I 
want  the  Professor  to  remain  here  as  long  as 


we  do  ;  only  think  of  his  going  to-morrow.' 
.  .  .  She  sat  swelling  with  rage,  and  at  sup- 
per the  Vicar  asked  her  why  she  was  so 
silent.  Then  she  burst  forth,  '  Oh,  sir,  let 
those  talk  who  are  so  fond  of  it,  and  that  you 
are  so  fond  of  hearing  ;  lam  sure  you  don't 
wish  to  hear  anything  such  a  plain  person  os 
I  Jiave  got  to  say.'  " 

Our  aim  in  this  delineation  has  been 
to  show  some  of  the  trials  inseparable 
from  the  position  of  the  clever  Avoman 
of  fifty  years  ago  thrown  upon  her  own 
resources.  Unless  a  woman  had  an  in- 
exhaustible seiies  of  good  novels  hi  her 
head — unless,  that  is,  she  had  genius  of 
a  high  order — there  was  nothing  for  her 
but  tuition — a  noble  calling  or  the  me- 
rest drudgery,  according  to  the  degree 
of  fitness  for  the  work.  No  one  can  read 
the  facile,  picturesque  style  of  these  fa- 
miliar letters  without  perceiving  that 
literature  in  some  branch  w^ould  have 
been  a  more  appropriate  field  for  the 
writer's  talents,  and  also  that  such  a  field 
would  have  been  open  to  her  now. 
Reading,  and  readers,  and  books,  and 
authors,  all  mean  something  different 
from  what  they  once  did ;  they  have  lost 
the  weight  that  used  to  attach  to  tiie 
words.  It  is  vain  to  regret  this.  The 
fact  cannot  be  controverted  that  there  is 
an  immense  demand  now  for  a  certain 
class  of  writers  whose  business  it  seems 
to  be  to  sujiply  reading  for  persons  who 
did  not  read  at  all  fifty  years  ago.  Peo- 
ple have  grown  too  lazy  or  too  restless 
to  develop  in  themselves  or  others  the 
good  tnlk  that  used  to  be  the  Avorld's 
best  refreshment,  and  they  ask  from  lit- 
erature a  substitute.  Our  lighter  peri- 
odical literatui'e  is  this  substitute,  and  a 
very  appropriate  one  for  femnle  talent. 
And  let  no  one  say  that  this  lighter  lit- 
erature has  not  a  very  important  part  to 
l)lay,  though  in  humbler  field  than  that 
literature  which  is  properly  an  art, 
though  its  productions  are  ephemeral, 
and  the  day  a  short  one,  and  tliough  its 
writers  do  not  even  pretend  to  any  of 
that  infalibility  which  once  was  attribut- 
ed to  all  piiiited  matter. 

.We  need  not  say  that  avc  do  not  now 
allude  to  the  more  remarkable  efforts  of 
female  genius.  Our  age  can  bt)ast  of  not 
a  few  works  composed  by  women  which 
are  marked  by  such  grasp  of  thought, 
subtle  depth  of  observation,  and  original 
force   and  grace  of  expression,   as  nut 
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only  rank  them  among  the  highest  Ht- 
erature  of  the  day,  but  must  secure  them 
a  lasting  reputation.  But,  short  of  this, 
wherever  there  is  detinitcness  of  aim, 
independence  of  thought,  and  freshness 
and  accuracy  of  style — something  to  say, 
and  the  power  of  saying  it  attractively — 
a  woman  may  find  in  these  days  employ- 
ment for  her  pen.  She  may  take  her 
place  and  stand  her  chance  among  men 
simihirly  endowed.  Especially  does  wo- 
man's naturally  didactic  turn  find  an  ap- 
propriate field  in  the  modern  periodical 
literature  designed  for  children  and  the 
poor,  and  for  that  vast  mass  of  uncriti- 
cal readers  who  do  not  range  under  ei- 
ther of  these  heads,  but  who  yet  require 
a  literature  adapted  to  an  immature  taste 
and  judgment; — readers  to  whom  well- 
worn  truths  in  fact  and  morals  are  by  no 
means  trite  or  conmion  place,  who  have 
no  taste  for  the  delicacies  of  criticism, 
and  by  whom  the  leaders  of  cultivated 
public  opinion  are  neither  appreciated 
nor  understood.  And  this  recognition 
of  an  unpretentious  form  of  authorship 
as  woman's  work  tells  indirectly  in  an- 
other wny  on  the  position  of  women,  as 
an  influence  for  the  diffusion  and  advance 
of  female  education,  counteracting  the 
long-standing  family  injustice  of  sac- 
rificing daughters  to  sons.  A  boy's  tal- 
ents must  be  cultivated,  because  he  can 
make  something  of  them, — a  girl  mar- 
ries just  as  well  without  any  accuracy 
of  knowledge  as  with  ;  and  the  possibili- 
ty of  his  daughters  being  dependent  is 
too  repugnant  to  Englisli  fathers  to  be 
provided  against.  Ever  so  modest  a 
check  from  a  publisher,  or  from  the 
editor  of  a  Society's  ])eriodical,  produces 
a  diflTerent  impression.  If  women  can  re- 
ceive them,  their  education  may  be 
worth  Some  outlay.  As  a  cheerful  family 
event,  coming,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
witli  no  publicity  or  parade,  it  is  a 
marvellous  reconciler  to  woman's  work. 
Our  readers  will  understand  that  no 
Y>art  of  our  argument  applies  to  writers 
of  the  strong  sensational  school.  Ladies 
who  have  earned  their  laurels  in  this 
field  commonl}'  derive  their  knowledge 
of  life  from  anything  but  its  domestic  as- 
pect, or  from  its  play  in  general  society. 
The  clever  women  we  have  in  view, 
Avhether  tliey  talk  or  write,  are  still 
mindful  of  their  catechism,  and  hold  by 
old  insular  proprieties;  as  little  drawn 


toward  transcendentalism,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  to  French  or  German  sentiment 
on  the  other. 

In  France  we  gather  from  Mgr.  Du- 
panloup's  plea  for  the  right  of  women — 
first,  to  a  liberal  education,  and  then  to 
use  their  intellect  as  inclination  and  ge- 
nius shall  prompt  them — that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  pen  is  discountenanced 
among  Frenchwomen.  He  boasts  of  the 
good  done  to  religion  by  such  wi-iters 
as  Mrs.  Craven,  Eugenie  de  Guerin,  and 
others ;  but  as  to  the  modern  French- 
woman, he  complains  that  she  knows 
absolutely  nothing.  She  can  only 
talk  about  dress,  fashions,  and  steeple- 
chases. She  knows  all  the  famous  actors 
and  horses,  and  the  best  milliners  and 
saddlers;  but  if  you  attempt  to  talk  to 
her  on  the  literature  of  her  country,  she 
is  struck  dumb  ;  she  can  only  entertain 
frivolous  young  men.  Equally  incapa- 
ble of  talking  on  business,  art,  politics, 
argriculture,  or  the  sciences,  she  can  nei- 
ther converse  with  her  father-in-law,  her 
clergyman,  nor  any  man  of  serious  mind; 
and  yet  the  first  talent  of  a  looman  is  to  be 
able  to  converge.  The  fatal  prejudice  which 
foi-bids  women  to  do  more  than  listen  to 
serious  and  useful  conversation  has  much 
to  do  with  this  frivolity.  The  bishop, 
while  appreciating  this  listening  power 
as  the  first  of  the  liberal  arts,  justly  adds, 
If  you  forbid  women  to  write  or  to  talk 
about  things  that  interest  them,  how  can 
they  even  listen  well  ?  How  can  you  sup- 
pose that  they  will  have  the  courage  to 
study,  if  they  mny  not  talk  and  write 
about  what  they  know  ?  There  is  an  in- 
trinsic fallacy  in  the  permission  to  listen 
flanked  with  strong  prohibitions  to  make 
use  of  what  is  heard.  AYe  can  only  hope 
tliat  the  cours  \vhieh  are  being  adopted  in 
so  many  of  the  leading  towns  in  France, 
in  place  of  education  inpen.s-/o?is,  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  ])revalent  system,  may 
produce  a  change  for  the  better  M.  Du- 
panloup  is  said  to  be  strongly  opposed 
to  them,  as  removing  education  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Church  ;  but  he  has  de- 
clared himself  too  strenuously  on  the  re- 
sults of  things  as  they  are  to  be  a  veiy 
formidable  opponent  to  experiments  in  a 
new  line. 

Our  subject  has  not  been  education, 
but  how  vfomen  may  use  and  apply  such 
education  and  powers  as  they  have  ;  and 
we  are  happy  to  notice  a  relaxation  of 
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prejudice  on  our  side  of  the  Channel 
which  lemains  in  full  force  on  the  other. 
Quiet,  unpretending  talent  in  women  does 
not  meet  with  the  snubs  here  which  it 
has  to  endure  in  France.  Genius  in  wo- 
men who  distain  all  restraints  has  made 
itself  felt  there  even  more  emphatically 
than  with  us.  But  a  body  of  intelligent 
women,  quietly  yet  successfully  employ- 
ing their  powers  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  their  readers  and  themselves,  are  do- 
ing more  for  the  intellectual  advance  of 
women  than  an  erratic  woman  of  genius 
can  do  by  her  most  brilliant  triumph. 
It  has  always  been  acknowledged  that 
there  are  women  of  genius  who  do  great 
things,  but  they  are  regarded  as  excep- 
tions. The  class  we  mean  are  not  excep- 
tions from  the  ordinary  domestic  type  of 
women,  and  have  no  desire  or  tempta- 
tion to  be.  They  use  their  pen  with 
such  skill  as  they  have  on  subjects  es- 
pecially open  to  feminine  treatment,  as 
skilful  women  of  old  spun  gossamer 
thread,  or  made  exquisite  lace  or  em- 
broidery, or  exercised  themselves  in  any 
other  graceful  art  where  delicate  finger- 
ing, a  soft  touch,  and  quick  perception 
found  an  appropriate  field. 


HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 

BY   ANTHONY   TROLLOPE. 

CHAPTER  Vll. 

MISS   JEMIMA   STANBURY,    OF   EXETEU. 

Miss  Jemima  Stanbuuy,  the  aunt  of 
our  friend  Hugh,  was  a  maiden  lady,  very 
much  respected,  indeed,  in  the  city  of 
Exeter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  readers 
of  these  pages  will  be  so  un-English  as  to 
be  unable  to  a|)preciate  the  difference  be- 
tween county  society  and  town  society, 
— the  society,  that  is,  of  a  provincial 
town,  or  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  also 
that  there  may  be  persons  so  privileged, 
that  although  they  live  distinctly  within 
a  provincial  town,  there  is  accorded  to 
them,  as  though  by  brevet  rank,  all  the 
merit  of  living  in  the  county.  In  refer- 
ence to  persons  so  privileged,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  have  been  made  free 
from  the  contamination  of  contiguous 
bricks  and  mortar  by  certain  inner  gifts, 
probably  of  birth,  occasionally  of  profes- 
sion, possibly  of  merit.  It  is  very  rarely, 
indeed,  that  money  alone  will  bestow  this 
acknowledged   rank ;    and    in    Exeter, 


which  by  the  stringency  and  excellence 
of  its  well-defined  rules  on  such  matters, 
may  perhaps  be  said  to  take  the  lead  of 
all  English  provincial  towns,  money  alone 
has  never  availed.  Good  blood,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  blood  good  in  Devonshire, 
is  rarely  rejected.  Clergymen  are  allowed 
within  the  pale, — though  by  no  means  as 
certainly  as  used  to  be  the  case  ;  and,  in- 
deed, in  these  days  of  literates,  clergymen 
have  to  pass  harder  examinations  than 
those  ever  imposed  upon  them  by  bishops' 
chaplains,  before  they  are  admitted  ad 
eundem  among  the  chosen  ones  of  the 
city  of  Exeter.  The  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  old  prebendaries  see  well  to  that. 
And,  as  has  been  said,  special  merit  may 
prevail.  Sir  Peter  Mancrudy,  the  great 
Exeter  physician,  has  won  his  way  in — 
not  at  all  by  being  Sir  Peter,  which  has 
stood  in  his  way  rather  than  otherwise 
— but  by  the  acknowledged  excellence  of 
his  book  about  saltzes.  Sir  Peter  Man- 
crudy is  supposed  to  have  quite  a  metro- 
politan, almost  a  European  reputation, — 
and  therefore  is  acknowledged  to  belong 
to  the  county  set,  although  he  never  dines 
out  at  any  house  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
city.  Now,  let  it  be  knoAvn  that  no  in- 
habitant of  Exeter  ever  achieved  a  clearer 
right  to  be  regarded  as  "  county,"  in 
opposition  to  "  town,"  than  had  Miss  Je- 
mima Stanbury.  There  was  not  a  trades- 
man in  Exeter  who  was  not  aware  of  it, 
and  who  did  not  touch  his  hat  to  her 
accordingly.  The  men  who  drove  the 
flies,  when  summoned  to  take  her  out  at 
night,  would  bring  oats  with  them,  know- 
ing how  probable  it  was  that  they  might 
have  to  travel  far.  A  distinct  apology 
was  made  if  she  was  asked  to  drink  tea 
with  people  who  were  simply  "  town." 
The  Noels  of  Doddescombe  Leigh,  the 
Cliffords  of  Budleigh  Salterton,  the  Pow- 
els  of  Haldon,  the  Cheritons  of  Alphing- 
ton — all  county  persons,  but  very  fre- 
quently in  the  city — were  greeted  by 
her,  and  greeted  her,  on  terms  of  equality. 
Her  most  intimate  friend  was  old  Mrs, 
MacHugh,the  widow  of  the  last  dean  but 
two,  who  could  not  have  stood  higher 
had  she  been  the  widow  of  the  last  bishop. 
And  then,  although  Miss  Stanbury  was 
intimate  with  the  Frenches  of  Heavitree, 
with  the  Wrights  of  Northernhay,  with 
the  Apjohns  of  Ilelion  Villa — a  really 
magnificent  house,  two  miles  out  of  the 
city  on  the  Crediton  Road,  and  with  the 
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Crumbies  of  Cronstadt  House,  Saint  Ide's, 
— wlio  would  have  been  county  people, 
if  living  in  the  country  made  the  differ- 
ence ; — although  she  was  intimate  with 
all  these  families,  her  manner  to  them 
was  not  the  same,  nor  was  it  expected  to 
be  the  same,  as  with  those  of  her  own 
acknowledged  set.  These  things  are  un- 
derstood in  Exeter  so  well ! 

Miss  Stanbury  belonged  to  the  county 
set,  but  she  lived  in  a  large  brick  house, 
standing  in  the  Close,  almost  behind  the 
Cathedral.  Indeed  it  was  so  close  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  edifice  that  a  carriage 
could  not  be  brought  quite  up  to  her 
door.  It  was  a  large  brick  house,  very 
old,  with  a  door  in  the  middle,  and  five 
steps  ascending  to  it  between  high  iron 
rails.  On  each  side  of  the  door  there 
Avere  two  windows  on  the  gTound  floor, 
and  above  that  there  were  three  tiers  of 
five  windows  each,  and  the  house  was 
double  throughout,  having  as  many  v>'in- 
dows  looking  out  behind  into  a  gloomy 
courtyard.  But  the  glory  of  the  house 
consisted  in  this,  that  there  was  a  garden 
attached  to  it,  a  garden  Avith  very  high 
walls,  over  which  the  boughs  of  trees 
might  be  seen,  giving  to  the  otherwise 
gloomy  abode  a  touch  of  freshness  in 
the  summer,  and  a  look  of  space  in  the 
winter,  which  no  doubt  added  some- 
thing to  the  reputation  even  of  Miss 
Stanbury.  The  fact — for  it  was  a  fact 
— that  there  was  no  gloomier  or  less  at- 
tractive spot  in  the  Avhole  city  than  Miss 
Stanbury's  garden,  when  seen  inside,  did 
not  militate  against  this  advantage. 
There  were  but  half  a  dozen  trees,  and  a 
few  square  yards  of  grass  that  was  never 
green,  and  a  damp  ungravelled  path  on 
which  no  one  ever  walked.  Seen  from 
the  inside  the  garden  was  not  much  ;  but, 
from  the  outside,  it  gave  a  distinct  char- 
acter to  the  house,  and  produced  an  unex- 
pressed acknowledgment  that  the  owner 
of  it  ought  to  belong  to  the  county  set. 

The  house  and  all  that  Avas  in  it  be- 
longed to  Miss  Stanbury  herself,  as  did 
also  many  other  houses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. She  Avas  the  owner  of  the  "  Cock 
and  Bottle,"  a  very  decent  second-class 
iim  on  the  other  side  of  the  Close,  an  inn 
supposed  to  have  clerical  tendencies, 
which  made  it  quite  suitable  for  a  close. 
The  choristers  took  their  beer  there,  and 
the  landlord  Avas  a  retired  verger.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  a  dark  passage 


leading  out  of  the  Close  toward  the  High 
Street  belonged  to  her;  and  though  the 
passage  be  narrow^  and  the  houses  dark, 
the  locality  is  known  to  be  good  for  trade. 
And  she  owned  tAVO  large  houses  in  the 
High  Street,  and  a  great  warehouse  at  St, 
Thomas's,  and  had  been  bought  out  of 
land  by  the  Railway  at  St.  David's — 
much  to  her  own  dissatisfaction,  as  she 
Avas  AA^ont  to  express  herself,  but,  undoubt- 
edly, at  a  very  high  price.  It  will  be  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  Miss  Stanbury  Avas 
Avealthy,  and  that  she  Avas  bound  to  the 
city  in  which  she  lived  by  jjeculiar  ties. 

But  Miss  Stanbury  had  not  been  born 
to  this  Avealth,  nor  can  she  be  said  to  have 
inherited  from  her  forefathers  any  of 
these  high  privileges  which  had  been 
awarded  to  her.  She  had  achieved  thera 
by  the  romance  of  her  life  and  the  man- 
ner in  Avhich  she  had  carried  herself 
amidst  its  vicissitudes.  Her  father  had 
been  vicar  of  Nuncombe  Putney,  a  parish 
lying  tAventy  miles  west  of  Exeter,  among 
the  moors.  And  on  her  father's  death, 
her  brother,  also  noAV  dead,  had  become 
A'icar  of  the  same  parish — her  brother, 
Avhose  only  son,  Hugh  Stanbury,  we  al- 
ready know,  working  for  the  "  I).  R."  up 
in  London.  When  Miss  Stanbury  Avas 
tAventy-one  she  became  engaged  to  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Brooke  Burgess,  the  eldest  son 
of  a  banker  in  Exeter — or,  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  better  said,  a  banker  himself; 
fur  at  the  time  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess  Avas 
in  the  firm.  It  need  not  hei-e  be  fold  how 
various  misfortunes  arose;  hoAv  Mt.  Bur- 
gess quarrelled  with  the  Stanbury  family, 
how  Jemima  quarrelled  Avith  her  own 
family,  hoAv,  when  her  father  died,  she 
Avent  out  from  ISTitncombe  Putney  par- 
sonage, and  liA'ed  on  the  smallest  pittance 
in  a  city  lodging ;  how  her  lover  Avas 
untrue  to  her  and  did  not  marry  her,  and 
how  at  last  he  died  and  left  her  every 
shilling  that  he  ])ossessed. 

The  Devonsliire  people,  at  the  time, 
had  been  much  divided  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  Stanbury  quarrel.  There  were 
many  Avho  said  that  the  brother  could  not 
have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did  ;  and 
that  Miss  Stanbury,  though  by  force  of 
character  and  force  of  circumstances  she 
had  weathered  the  storm,  had  in  truth 
been  very  indiscreet.  The  results,  hoAv- 
evei-,  Avere  as  have  been  described.  At 
the  period  of  Avhich  Ave  treat,  Miss  Stan- 
bury Avas  a  very  rich  lady,  living  by 
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herself  in  Exeter,  admitted,  without 
question,  to  be  one  of  the  county  set,  and 
still  at  variance  witli  her  brother's  family. 
Except  to  Hugh,  she  had  never  spoken  a 
word  to  one  of  them  since  her  brother's 
death.  When  the  money  came  into  her 
hands,  she  at  that  time  being  over  forty 
and  her  nephew  being  then  j>ist  ten  years 
old,  she  had  undertaken  to  educate  liim, 
and  to  start  him  in  the  world.  We  know 
how  she  had  kept  her  word,  and  how  and 
why  she  had  withdrawn  herself  from  any 
further  responsibility  in  the  mattei-. 

And  in  regard  to'this  business  of  start- 
ing the  young  man  she  had  been  careful 
to  let  it  be  known  that  she  would  do  no 
more  than  start  him.  In  the  formnl  docu- 
ment, by  menus  of  which  she  had  made 
the  proposal  to  her  brother,  she  had  been 
careful  to  let  it  be  understood  that  sim- 
ple education  was  all  that  she  intended 
to  bestow  upon  him — "  and  that  only," 
she  had  ad<led,  "in  the  event  of  my  sur- 
viving till  his  education  be  completed." 
And  to  Hugh  himself  she  had  declared 
that  any  allowance  which  she  made  him 
after  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  was  only 
made  in  order  to  give  him  room  for  his 
foot,  a  spot  of  ground  from  whence  to 
make  his  first  leap.  We  know  how  he 
made  that  leap,  infinitely  to  the  disgust 
of  his  aunt,  wiio,  when  he  refused  obedi- 
ence to  her  in  the  matter  of  withdrawing 
from  the  Daily  Record,  immediately 
withdrew  from  him,  not  only  her  pati'on- 
age  and  assistance,  but  even  her  friend- 
ship and  acquaintance.  This  was  the 
letter  which  she  wrote  to  him  — 

"  I  don't  think  that  writing  radical 
stuff  for  a  penny  newspaper  is  a  respect- 
able occupation  for  a  gentleman,  and  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  you 
choose  to  do  such  work,  I  cannot  help  it; 
but  it  was  not  for  such  that  I  sent  you 
to  Harrow  and  Oxford,  nor  yet  up  to 
London  and  paid  £100  a  year  to  Mr. 
Lambert.  I  think  you  are  treating  me 
badly,  but  that  is  nothing  to  your  bad 
treatment  of  yourself  You  need  not 
trouble  yourself  to  answer  this,  unless  you 
are  prepared  to  say  that  you  will  not 
write  any  more  stuff  for  that  penny  news- 
paper. Only  I  wish  to  be  understood.  I 
will  have  no  connection  thnt  I  can  help, 
and  no  acquaintance  at  all,  with  radical 
scribV)lers  and  incendiaries. 

"  Jemijia  Stanbury. 

"The  Close,  Exeter,  Aiml  15,  T86— .'' 


Hugh  Stanbury  had  answered  this, 
thanking  his  aunt  for  ])ast  favors,  and 
explaining  to  her — or  striving  to  do  so 
— that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  earn 
his  bread,  as  a  means  of  eai-ning  it  had 
come  within  his  reach.  He  might  as 
well  have  spared  himself  the  trouble. 
She  sim])ly  wrote  a  few  words  across  his 
own  letter  in  red  ink  : — "  Tlie  bread  of 
unworthiness  should  nevei-  be  earned 
or  eaten ;"  and  then  sent  the  letter 
back  under  a  blank  envelope  to  her 
nephew. 

She  was  a  thorough  Tory  of  the  old 
school.  Had  Hugh  taken  to  writing  for 
a  newspaper  that  had  cost  sixpence,  or 
even  threepence,  for  its  copies,  she 
might  have  forgiven  him.  At  any  rate 
the  offence  would  not  have  been  so  fla- 
grant. And  had  the  paper  been  conser- 
vative instead  of  liberal,  she  would  have 
had  some  qualms  of  conscience  before  she 
gave  him  up.  But  to  live  by  wi-iting 
for  a  newspaper !  and  for  a  penny  news- 
paper! !  and  for  a  penny  radical  news- 
paper !  !  !  It  was  more  than  she  could 
endure.  Of  Avhat  nature  Avere  the  ar- 
ticles which  he  contributed  it  was  im- 
possible that  she  should  Rave  any  idea, 
for  no  consideration  would  have  in- 
duced her  to  look  at  a  penny  news- 
paper, or  to  admit  it  within  her  dooi'S. 
She  herself  took  in  the  John  Bull  and 
the  Herald,  and  daily  groaned  deeply 
at  the  way  in  which  those  once  great 
organs  of  true  British  public  feeling 
were  becoming  demoralized  and  per- 
verted. Had  any  i-eduction  been  made 
in  the  price  of  either  of  them,  she 
would  at  once  have  stopped  her  sub- 
scription. In  the  mntter  of  politics 
she  had  long  since  come  to  think  that 
everything  good  Avas  ovei-.  She  hated 
the  name  of  Reform  so  much  that  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  l)elieve  in  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  iiis  bill.  For  many  years 
she  had  believed  in  Lord  Dei'by.  She 
Avould  fiin  l^elieve  in  him  still  if  she 
could.  It  was  the  great  desire  of  her 
heart  to  have  some  one  in  whom  she  be- 
lieved. In  the  bishop  of  her  diocese 
slie  did  believe,  and  annually  sent  him 
some  little  comforting  present  from  her 
own  hand.  And  in  two  or  three  of  the 
clergymen  around  her  she  believed, 
finding  in  them  a  flavor  of  the  unascetic 
godliness  of  ancient  days  which  was 
gratifying  to  her  palate.     But  in  politics 
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there  was  hardly  a  name  remauiing  to 
which  she  could  fix  her  Mth  and  declare 
that  there  should  be  her  guide.  For 
awhile  she  thought  she  Avould  cling  to 
Mr.  Lowe  ;  but,  when  she  made  inquiry, 
she  found  that  there  was  no  base  there 
of  really  well-formed  conservative  gran- 
ite. The  three  gentlemen  who  had  dis- 
severed themselves  from  Mr.  Disraeli 
when  Mr.  Disraeli  w^as  passing  his  Re- 
form bill,  were  doubtless  very  good  in 
their  way ;  but  they  were  not  big 
enough  to  fill  her  heart.  She  tried  to 
make  herself  happy  with  General  Peel, 
but  General  Peel  was  after  all  no  more 
than  a  shade  to  her.  But  the  untruth 
of  others  never  made  her  untrue,  and 
she  still  talked  of  the  excellence  of 
George  III.  and  the  glories  of  the  sub- 
sequent reign.  She  had  a  bust  of  Lord 
Eldon,  before  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  stand  with  hands  closed  and  to  weep, 
— or  to  think  that  she  wept. 

She  was  a  little  woman,  now  nearly  six- 
ty years  of  age,  with  bright  gray  eyes, 
and  a  strong  Roman  nose,  and  thin  lips, 
and  a  sharp-cut  chin.  She  wore  a  head- 
gear that  almost  amounted  to  a  mob-cap, 
and  beneath  it  her  gray  hair  was  always 
frizzled  with  the  greatest  care.  Her 
dres.s  was  invariably  of  black  silk,  and 
she  had  five  gowns, — one  for  church,  one 
for  evening  parties,  one  for  driving  out, 
and  one  for  evenings  at  home,  and  one 
for  mornings.  The  dress,  when  new,  al- 
ways went  to  church.  Nothing,  she 
was  wont  to  say,  was  too  good  for  the 
Lord's  house.  Li  the  days  of  crinolines 
she  had  protested  that  she  had  never 
worn  one — a  protest,  however,  wliich 
was  hardly  true  ;  and  now^,  in  these  lat- 
er days,  her  hatred  was  especially  de- 
veloped in  reference  to  the  head-dresses 
of  young  women.  "  Cliignon "  was  a 
word  that  she  had  never  been  heard  to 
pronounce.  She  would  talk  of  "  those 
bandboxes  which  the  sluts  wear  behind 
their  noddles  ; "  for  Miss  Stanbury  al- 
lowed herself  the  use  of  much  strong- 
language.  She  was  very  punctilious  in 
all  her  habits,  breakf^isting  ever  at  half- 
past  eight,  and  dining  always  at  six. 
Half-past  five  had  been  her  time,  till  the 
bishop,  who,  on  an  occasion,  was  to  be 
her  guest,  once  signified  to  her  that  such 
an  hour  cut  up  the  day  and  interfered 
with  clerical  work.  Her  lunch  was  al- 
ways of  bread  and    cheese,    and  they 


who  lunched  with  her  either  eat  that  or 
the  bread  without  the  cheese.  An  after- 
noon "  tea "  was  a  thing  horrible  to 
her  imagination.  Tea  and  buttered 
toast  at  half-past  eight  in  the  evening 
was  the  great  luxury  of  her  life.  She 
was  as  strong  as  a  hoi-se,  and  had  never 
hitlierto  known  a  day's  illness.  As  a 
consequence  of  this,  she  did  not  believe 
in  the  illness  of  other  people, — especially 
not  in  the  illness  of  women.  She  did 
not  like  a  girl  Avho  could  not  drink  a 
glass  of  beer  with  her  bread  and  cheese 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  she 
thought  that  a  glass  of  port  after  dinner 
was  good  for  everybody.  Indeed,  she 
had  a  thoroiigh  belief  in  port  wine, 
thinking  that  it  would  go  far  to  cure 
most  miseries.  But  she  could  not  put 
up  with  the  idea  that  a  woman,  young 
or  old,  should  want  the  stimulus  of  a 
glass  of  sherry  to  support  her  at  any 
odd  time  of  the  day.  Hot  concoctions 
of  strong  drink  at  Christmas  she  would 
allow  to  everybody,  and  Avas  very 
strong  in  reconimending  such  comforts 
to  ladies  blessed,  or  about  to  be  blessed 
with  babies.  She  took  the  sacrament 
every  month,  and  gave  away  exactly  a 
tenth  of  her  income  to  the  poor.  She 
believed  that  there  was  a  special  holiness 
in  a  tithe  of  a  thing,  and  attributed  the 
commencement  of  the  downfall  of  the 
church  of  England  to  rent  charges,  and 
the  commutation  of  clergymen's  in- 
comes. Since  Judas,  there  had  never 
been,  to  her  thinking,  a  traitor  so  base, 
or  an  apostate  so  sinful,  as  Colenso ;  and 
yet,  of  the  nature  of  Colenso's  teaching 
she  was  as  ignorant  as  the  towers  of 
the  cathedral  opposite  to  her. 

She  believed  in  Exeter,  thinking  that 
there  was  no  other  provincial  town  in 
England  in  which  a  maiden  lady  could 
live  safely  and  decently.  London  to  her 
was  an  abode  of  sin ;  and  though,  as  we 
have  seen,  she  delighted  to  call  herself 
one  of  the  county  set,  she  did  not  love 
the  fields  and  lanes.  And  in  Exeter  the 
only  place  for  a  lady  was  the  Close. 
Southernhay  and  Northernhay  might  be 
very  well,  and  there  was  doubtless  a 
respectable  neighborhood  on  the  Heavi- 
tree  side  of  the  town ;  but  for  the  new- 
streets,  and  especially  for  the  suburban  . 
villas,  she  had  no  endurance.  She  liked 
to  deal  at  dear  shops;  but  would  leave 
any  shop,  either  dear  or  cheap,  in  re- 
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gard  to  which  a  printed  advertisement 
should  reach  her  eye.  She  paid  all  lier 
bills  at  the  end  of  each  six  months,  and 
almost  took  a  delight  in  high  prices. 
She  would  rejoice  that  bread  should  be 
cheap,  and  grieve  that  meat  should  be 
dear,  because  of  the  poor ;  but  in  regard 
to  other  matters  no  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  an  article  ever  pleased  her.  She  had 
houses  as  to  which  she  was  told  by  her 
agent  that  the  rents  should  be  raised  ; 
but  she  would  not  raise  them.  She  had 
others  which  it  was  difficult  to  let  with- 
out lowering  the  rents,  but  she  would 
not  lower  them.  All  change  was  to  her 
hateful  and  unnecessary. 

She  ke])t  three  maid-servants,  and  a 
man  came  in  every  day  to  clean  the  knives 
and  boots.  Service  with  her  w'as  well 
requited,  and  much  labor  was  never  ex- 
acted. But  it  was  not  every  young  w^o- 
man  who  could  live  with  her.  A  rigid- 
ity as  to  hours,  as  to  religious  exorcises, 
and  as  to  dress,  was  exacted,  under 
which  many  poor  girls  altogether  broke 
down  ;  but  they  who  could  stand  this 
rigidity  came  to  know  that  their  places 
were  very  valuable.  No  one  belonging 
to  them  need  want  for  aught,  when  once 
the  good  opinion  of  Miss  Stanbury  had 
been  earned.  When  once  she  believed 
in  her  servant  there  was  nobody  like 
that  servant.  There  was  not  a  man  in 
Exeter  could  clean  a  boot  except  Giles 
Hickbody — and  if  not  in  Exeter,  then 
where  else  ?  And  her  own  maid  Martha, 
who  had  lived  with  her  now  for  twenty 
years,  and  Avho  had  come  with  her  to 
the  brick  house  when  she  first  inhabited 
it,  Avas  such  a  woman  that  no  other  ser- 
vant anywhere  Avas  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to 
her.  But  then  Martha  hnd  great  gifts ; — 
was  nev^er  ill,  and  really  liked  having  ser- 
mons read  to  her 

Such  was  Miss  Stanbury,  who  had  now 
discarded  her  nephew  Hugh.  She  had 
never  been  tenderly  affectionate  to  Hugh, 
or  she  would  hardly  have  asked  him  to 
live  in  London  on  a  hundred  a  year. 
She  had  never  really  been  kind  to  him 
since  he  was  a  boy,  for  although  she  had 
paid  for  him,  she  had  been  almost  penu- 
rious in  her  manner  of  doing  so,  and  had 
repeatedly  given  him  to  understand,  that 
in  tlie  event  of  her  death  not  a  shilling 
would  be  left  to  him.  Indeed,  as  to  that 
matter  of  bequeathing  her  money,  it 
was  understood  that  it  was  her  purpose 


to  let  it  all  go  back  to  the  Burgess  family. 
With  the  Burgess  family  she  had  kept 
up  no  sustained  connection,  it  being 
quite  understood  that  she  was  never  to 
be  asked  to  meet  the  only  one  of  them 
now^  left  in  Exeter.  Nor  was  it  as  yet 
known  to  any  one  in  what  manner  the 
money  was  to  go  back,  how  it  was  to  be 
divided,  or  who  were  to  be  the  recipients. 

But  she  had  declared  that  it  should  go 
back,  explaining  that  she  had  conceived 
it  to  be  a  duty  to  let  her  own  relations 
know  that  they  would  not  inherit  her 
wealth  at  her  death. 

About  a  week  after  she  had  sent  back 
poor  Hugh's  letter  with  the  indorsement 
on  it  as  to  unworthy  bread,  she  sum- 
moned Martha  to  the  back  parlor  in 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  write  her 
letters.  It  was  one  of  the  theories  of 
her  life  that  different  rooms  should  be 
used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  intended.  She  never  allowed  pens 
and  ink  up  into  the  bed-rooms,  and  had- 
she  ever  heard  that  any  guest  in  her 
house  was  reading  in  bed,  she  would  have 
made  an  instant  personal  attack  upon 
that  guest,  whether  male  or  female, 
which  would  have  surprised  that  guest. 
Poor  Hugh  would  have  got  on  better 
with  her  had  he  not  been  discovered 
once  smoking  in  the  garden.  Nor  would 
she  have  writing  materials  in  the  draw- 
ing-room or  dining-room.  There  was  a 
chamber  behind  the  dining-room  in 
which  thei'e  was  an  ink-bottle,  and  if 
there  was  a  letter  to  be  written,  let  the 
writer  go  there  and  write  it.  In  the 
writing  of  many  letters,  however,  she 
put  no  confidence,  and  regarded  penny 
l)Osiage  as  one  of  the  strongest  evidence 
of  the  coming  ruin. 

"Martha,"  she  said,  "I  w%ant  to  speak 
to  you.  Sit  down.  I  think  I  am  going 
to  do  something."  Martha  sat  down,  but 
did  not  speak  a  word.  There  had  been 
no  question  asked  of  her,  and  the  time  for 
speaking  had  not  come.  "  I  am  writing 
to  Mrs,  Stanbury,  at  Nuncombe  Putney  ; 
and  what  do  you  think  I  am  saying  to 
her  ?  " 

Now  the  question  had  been  asked,  and 
it  was  Martha's  duty  to  reply, 

"Writing  to  Mrs.  Stanbury,  ma'am?" 

"  Yes,  to  Mrs.  Stjuibury." 

"  It  ain't  possible  for  me  to  say, 
ma'ain,  unless  it's  to  put  Mr.  Hugh  from 
going  on  with  the  newspapers." 
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"  When  my  nephew  won't  be  controll- 
ed by  me,  I  shan't  go  elsewhere  to  look 
for  control  over  him ;  you  may  be  sure 
of  that,  Martha.  And  remember,  Mar- 
tha, I  don't  want  to  have  his  name  men- 
tioned again  in  the  house.  You  vrill  tell 
them  all  so,  if  you  please." 

"  He  is  a  very  nice  gentleman,  ma'am." 

"  Martha,  I  won't  have  it ;  and  there's 
an  end  of  it.  1  won't  have  it.  Perhaps 
I  know  what  goes  to  the  making  of  a 
nice  gentleman  as  Avell  as  you  do." 

"  Mr.  Hugh,  ma'am, " 

"  I  won't'have  it,  Martha.  And  when 
I  say  so,  let  there  be  an  end  of  it."  As 
she  said  this,  she  got  np  from  her  chair, 
and  shook  her  head,  and  took  a  turn 
about  the  room.  "  If  I'm  not  mistress 
here,  I'm  nobody." 

"  Of  course  you're  mistress  here, 
ma'am." 

"  And  if  I  don't  know  what's  tit  to  be 
done,  and  what's  not  lit,  I'm  too  old  to 
learn;  and,  what's  more,  I  won't  be 
taught.  I'm  not  going  to  have  my  house 
crammed  with  radical  incendiary  stuff, 
printed  with  ink  that  stinks,  on  paper 
made  out  of  straw.  If  I  can't  live  with- 
out penny  literature,  at  any  rate  I'll  die 
without  it.     Now  listen  to  me." 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"I  have  asked  Mrs.  Stanbury  to  send 
one  of  the  girls  over  here." 

"  To  live,  ma'ain  ?  "  Martha's  tone  as 
she  asked  the  question,  showed  how 
deeply  she  felt  its  imi^ortance. 

''  Yes,  Martha ;  to  live." 

"You'll  never  like  it,  ma'am." 

"I  don't  suppose  I  shall." 

"  You'll  never  get  on  with  it,  ma'am ; 
never.  The  young  lady'il  be  out  of  the 
house  in  a  week ;  or  if  she  ain't,  some- 
body else  will." 

"  You  mean  yourself." 

"  I'm  only  a  servant,  ma'am,  and  it 
don't  signify  about  me." 

"  You're  a  fool." 

"That's  true,  ma'am,  I  don't  doubt." 

"  I've  sent  for  her,  and  we  must  do  the 
best  we  can.     Perhaps  she  won't  come." 

"  She'll  come  fast  enough,"  said  Mar- 
tha. "  But  whether  she'll  stay,  that's  a 
different  thing.  I  don't  see  how  it's  pos- 
sible she's  to  stay.  I'm  told  they're  feck- 
less, idle  young  ladies.  She'll  be  so  soft, 
iha'am,  and  you " 

"Well;  what  of  me?" 

"  You'll  be  so  hard,  ma'am  !  " 
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"  I'm  not  a  bit  harder  than  you,  Mar- 
tha; nor  yet  so  hard.  I'll  do  my  duty, 
or  at  least  I'll  try.  Now  you  know  all 
about  it,  and  you  may  go  away.  There's 
the  letter  and  I  mean  to  go  out  and  post 
it  myself." 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

"  I   KNOW  IT    WILL    DO." 

Miss  Stanbury  carried  her  letter  all  the 
way  to  the  chief  post-office  in  the  city, 
having  no  faith  whatever  in  those  little 
subsidiary  receiving  houses  which  are 
estabbshed  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
As  for  the  iron  pillar  boxes  which  had 
been  erected  of  late  years  for  the  receipt 
of  letters,  one  of  which — a  most  hateful 
thing  to  her — stood  almost  close  to  her 
own  hall  door,  she  had  not  the  fiintest 
belief  that  any  letter  put  into  one  of 
them  would  ever  reach  its  destination. 
She  could  not  understand  why  people 
should  not  walk  with  their  letters  to  a 
respectable  post-office  instead  of  chuck- 
ing them  into  an  iron  stump — as  she 
called  it — out  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
with  nobody  to  look  after  it.  Positive 
orders  had  been  given  that  no  letter 
from  her  house  should  ever  be  put  into 
the  iron  post.  Her  epistle  to  her  sister- 
in-law,  of  whom  she  never  spoke  other- 
wise than  as  Mrs.  Stanbury,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"The  Close,  Exeter,  22d  April,  180— 
"  IMy  Dear  Sister  Stanbury — Your 
son,  Hugh,  has  taken  to  courses  of  \\  hich 
I  do  not  approve,  and  therefore  I  have 
put  an  end  to  my  connection  with  him. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  entei'tain  your  daugh- 
ter Dorothy  in  my  house  if  you  and  she 
approve  of  such  a  plan.  Should  you  agree 
to  this,  she  will  be  welcome  to  receive 
you  or  her  sister — not  her  hrother — in 
my  house  any  Wednesday  morning  be- 
tween half-past  nine  and  half-past  twelve. 
I  will  endeavor  to  make  my  house  pleas- 
ant to  her  and  useful,  and  will  make  her 
an  allowance  of  £25  per  annum  for  her 
clothes  as  long  as  she  may  remain  with 
me.  I  shall  expect  her  to  be  regular  at 
meals,  to  be  constant  in  going  to  church, 
and  not  to  read  modern  novels. 

"  I  intend  the  arrangement  to  be  per- 
manent, but  of  course  I  must  retain  the 
power  of  closing  it  if,  and  when,  I  shall 
see  fit.     Its  permanence  must  be  contin- 
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gent  on  my  life.     I  have  no  power  of 
providing  for  any  one  after  my  death. 
"Yours  truly, 

"Jemima  Stancury. 

"  I  hope  the  young  lady  does  not  have 
any  false  hair  about  her." 

When  this  note  was  received  at  Nun- 
combe  Putney  the  amazement  which  it 
occasioned  was  extreme.  Mrs.  Stanbury, 
the  widow  of  the  late  vicar,  lived  in  a 
little  morsel  of  a  cottage  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village,  with  her  two  daughters, 
Priscilla  and  Dorothy.  Their  whole  in- 
come, out  of  which  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  pay  rent  for  their  cottage, 
was  less  than  6£70  per  aimum.  During 
the  last  few  months  a  five-pound  note  now 
and  again  had  found  its  way  to  Nuncombe 
Putney  out  of  the  coffers  of  the  "D.  R. ;  " 
but  the  ladies  there  were  most  unwilling 
to  be  so  relieved,  thinking  that  their 
brothers  career  was  of  infinitely  more  im- 
portance than  their  comforts  or  even 
than  their  living.  They  were  very  poor, 
but  they  were  accustomed  to  poverty. 
The  elder  sister  was  older  than  Hiigh, 
but  Dorothy,  the  younger,  to  whom  this 
sti-ange  invitation  was  now  made,  was 
two  years  younger  than  her  brothei-,  and 
was  now  nearly  twenty-six.  How  they 
had  lived,  and  dressed  themselves,  and 
had  continued  to  be  called  ladies  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  was,  and  is, 
and  will  be  a  mystery  to  those  who  have 
had  the  spending  of  much  larger  in- 
comes, but  have  still  been  always  poor. 
But  they  had  lived,  had  gone  to  cliurch 
every  Sunday  in  decent  apjDarel,  and  had 
kept  up  friendly  relations  with  the  family 
of  the  present  vicar,  and  with  one  or 
two  other  neighbors. 

When  the  letter  had  been  read  first 
by  the  mother,  and  then  aloud,  and  then 
by  each  of  thera  separately,  in  the  little 
sitting-room  in  the  cottage,  there  was  si- 
lence among  them — for  neither  of  them 
desired  to  be  the  first  to  express  an 
opinion.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  the  proposed  arrangement,  had  it 
not  been  made  unnatural  by  a  quarrel 
existing  nearly  throughout  the  whole  life 
of  the  person  most  nearly  concerned. 
Priscilla,  the  elder  daughter,  was  the  one 
of  the  family  who  was  generally  the 
ruler,  and  she  at  last  expressed  an  opinion 
adverse  to  the  arrangement.  "  My  dear, 
you  would  never  be  able  to  bear  it," 
said  Priscilla. 
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"I  suppose  not,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury, 
plaintively. 

"  I  could  try,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  My  dear,  you  don't  know  that  wo- 
man," said  Priscilla. 

"  Of  course  I  don't  know  her,"  said 
Dorothy. 

"  She  has  always  been  very  good  to 
Hugh,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"  I  don't  think  she  has  been  good  to 
him  at  all,"  said  Priscilla. 

"But  think  what  a  saving  it  would 
be,"  said  Dorothy.  "And  I  could  send, 
home  half  of  what  Aunt  Stanbury  says 
she  would  give  me." 

"  You  must  not  think  of  that,"  said 
Priscilla,  "  because  she  expects  you  to  be 
dressed." 

"  I  should  like  to  try,"  she  said,  before 
the  morning  was  over — "  if  you  and 
mamma  don't  think  it  would  be  wrong." 

.The  conference  that  day  ended  in  a 
written  request  to  Aunt  Stanbury  that 
a  week  might  be  allowed  for  considera- 
tion— the  letter  being  written  by  Pris- 
cilla, but  signed  with  her  mother's 
name — and  with  a  very  long  epistle  to 
Hugh,  in  which  each  of  the  ladies  took 
a  part,  and  in  which  advice  and  decision 
were  demanded.  It  was  very  evident 
to  Hugh  that  his  mother  and  Dorothy 
were  for  compliance,  and  that  Priscilla 
was  for  refusal.  But  he  never  doubted 
for  a  moment.  "  Of  course  she  will  go," 
he  said  in  his  answer  to  Priscilla ;  "  and 
she  must  imderstand  that  Aunt  Stan- 
bury is  a  most  excellent  woman,  as  true 
as  the  sun,  thoroughly  honest,  with  no 
fault  but  this,  that  she  likes  her  own 
way.  Of  coui-se  Dolly  can  go  back' 
again  if  she  finds  the  house  too  hard  for 
her."  Then  he  sent  another  five-pound 
note,  observing  that  Dolly's  journey  to 
Exeter  would  cost  money,  and  that  her 
wai-drobe  would  want  some  improve- 
ment. 

"  I'm  very  glad  that  it  isn't  me," 
said  Priscilla,  who,  hoAvever,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  oppose  the  decision  of  the  man 
of  the  family.  Dorothy  was  greatly 
gratified  by  the  excitement  of  the  pro- 
posed change  in  her  life,  and  the  follow- 
ing letter,  the  product  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  family,  was  written  by  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury. 

"Nuncombe  Putney,  1st  May,  186-. 

"My  Deau  Sister  Stanbury — We 
are  all   very  thankful  for  the  kindness 
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of  your  offer,  which  my  daughter 
Dorothy  will  accept  with  feelings  of 
affectionate  gratitude.  I  think  you  will 
find  her  docile,  good-tempered,  and  ami- 
able ;  but  a  mother,  of  course,  speaks 
well  of  her  own  child.  She  will  en- 
deavor to  comply  with  your  wishes  in  all 
tilings  reasonable.  She,  of  course,  un- 
derstands that  should  the  arrangement 
not  suit,  she  will  coraelwck  home  on  the 
expression  of  your  wish  that  it  should 
be  so.  And  she  will,  of  course,  do  the 
same,  if  she  should  find  that  living  in 
Exeter  does  not  suit  herself."  (This 
sentence  was  inserted  at  the  instance  of 
Priscilla,  after  much  urgent  expostula- 
tion.) "Dorothy  Avill  be  ready  to  go  to 
you  on  any  day  you  may  fix  after  the 
7th  of  this  month. 

"  Believe  me  to  remain, 

"  Your  afiectionate  sister-in-law, 
"P.  Stanbury." 

"She  is  going  to  come,"  said  Miss  Stan- 
bui-y  to  Martha,  holding  the  letter  in  her 
]iand. 

"  I  never  doubted  her  coming,  ma'am," 
said  Martha. 

"  x\nd  I  mean  her  to  stay,  unless  it's 
her  own  f;iult.  She'll  have  the  smnll 
room  up-stairs,  looking  out  front,  next  to 
mine.     And  you  nuist  go  and  fetch  her." 

"  Go  and  fetch  her,  ma'am  ?  " 

"Yes.     If  you  won't,  I  must." 

"  She  ain't  a  child,  ma'am.  She's 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  surely  she  can 
come  to  Exeter  by  herself,  with  a  rail- 
road all  the  May  from  Lessboro." 

"  There's  no  place  a  young  woman  is 
insulted  in  so  bad  as  those  railway  car- 
riages, and  I  won't  have  her  come  by 
herself.  If  she  is  to  live  witli  me,  she 
shall  begin  decently  at  any  rate." 

Martha  argued  the  matter,  but  was 
of  course  beaten,  and  on  the  day  fixed 
started  early  in  the  morning  for  Xun- 
combe  Putney,  and  returned  in  the  af- 
ternoon to  the  Close  with  her  charge. 
By  the  time  that  she  had  reached  the 
house,  she  had  in  some  degree  recon- 
ciled herself  to  the  dnngerous  step  that 
her  mistress  had  taken,  partly  by  per- 
ceiving that  in  face  Dorothy  Stanbury 
was  very  like  her  brother  Hugh,  and 
partly,  pei-haps,  by  finding  that  the 
young  woman's  manner  to  "herself  was 
both  gentle  and  sprightly.  She  knew 
well  that  gentleness  alone,  without  some 
backbone   of  strength   under  it,   Avould 


not  long  succeed  with  Miss  Stanbury. 
"As  far  as  I  can  judge,  nia'am,  she's  a 
sweet  young  lady,"  said  Martha,  when 
she  reported  her  arrival  to  her  mis- 
tress, who  had  retired  up-stairs  to  her 
own  room,  in  order  that  she  might  thus 
hear  a  word  of  tidings  from  her  lieuten- 
ant, before  she  showed  herself  on  the 
field  of  action. 

"  Sweet  I  I  hate  your  sweets,"  said 
Miss  Stanbury. 

"  Then  why  did  you  send  for  her, 
ma'am  ?  " 

"  Because  I  was  an  old  fool.  But  I 
must  go  down  and  receive  her,  I  suj)- 
pose." 

Then  Miss  Stanbury  went  down,  al- 
most trembling  as  she  went.  The  mat- 
ter to  her  was  one  of  vital  importance. 
She  was  going  to  change  the  whole 
tenor  of  her  life  for  the  sake — as  she 
told  herself —  of  doing  her  duty  by 
a  relative  whom  she  did  not  even  know. 
But  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  there 
had  been  in  truth  a  feeling  beyond  that, 
which  taught  her  to  desire  to  have  some 
one  near  her  to  whom  she  might  not 
only  do  her  duty  as  guardian,  but  whom 
she  might  also  love.  She  had  tried  this 
with  her  nejihew  ;  but  her  nephew  had 
been  too  sti-ong  for  her,  too  far  from 
her,  too  unlike  to  herself.  When  he 
came  to  see  her  he  had  smoked  a  short 
pipe — which  had  been  shocking  to  her 
— and  he  had  spoken  of  Iteforra,  and 
Trades  Unions,  and  meetings  in  the 
parks,  as  though  they  had  not  been 
Devil's  ordinances.  And  he  was  very 
shy  of  going  to  church — utterly  re- 
fusing to  be  taken  there  twice  on  the 
same  Sunday.  And  he  had  told  his  aunt 
that  owing  to  a  peculiar  and  unfortunate 
weakness  he  could  not  listen  to  the  read- 
ing of  sermons.  And  then  she  was  al- 
most certain  that  he  had  once  kissed  one 
of  the  maids  !  She  had  found  it  impos- 
sible to  manage  him  in  any  way;  and 
Avhen  he  positively  declared  himself  as 
permanently  devoted  to  the  degrading 
iniquities  of  penny  newsj)apers,  she  had 
thought  it  best  to  cast  him  off  alto- 
gether. Now,  thus  late  in  life,  she  w^as 
going  to  make  another  venture  ;  to  ti-y 
an  altogether  new  mode  of  living — in 
order,  as  she  said  to  herself,  that  she 
might  be  of  some  use  to  somebody — 
but,  no  doubt,  with  a  further  unexpress- 
ed hope  in  her  bosom,  that  the  solitude 
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of  her  life  might  be  relieved  Ly  tlie 
companionship  of  some  one  whom  slie 
might  love.  She  had  arrayed  herself  in 
a  clean  cap  and  her  evening  gown,  and 
she  went  down  stairs  looking  sternly, 
with  a  fully-developed  idea  that  she 
must  initiate  her  new  duties  by  assuming 
a  mastery  at  once.  But  inwardly  she 
trembled,  and  was  intensely  anxious  as 
to  the  first  appearance  of  her  niece.  Of 
course  there  would  be  a  little  morsel  of 
a  bonnet.  She  hated  those  vile  patches, 
— dirty  flat  daubs  of  milhnery  as  she 
called'tliem ;  but  they  had  become  too 
general  for  her  to  refuse  admittance  for 
such  a  thing  within  her  doors.  But  a 
chignon — a  bandbox  behind  the  noddle, 
— she  would  not  endure.  And  then  there 
were  other  details  of  feminine  gear, 
v.-Iiich  shall  not  be  specified,  as  to  which 
she  was  painfully  anxious — almost  for- 
getting in  her  anxiety  that  the  dress  of 
this  young  woman  whom  she  was  about 
to  see  must  have  been  regulated  by  th8 
closest  possible  economy. 

The  first  thing  she  saw  on  entering 
the  room  was  a  dark  straw  hat,  a  straw 
hat  v%uth  a  strong  penthouse  flap  to  it, 
and  her  heart  was  immediately  softened. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  am  glad  to 
see  you." 

Dorothy,  who,  on  her  part,  was 
trembling  also,  whose  position  was  one 
to  justify  most  intense  anxiety,  miir- 
mured  some  reply. 

"Take  off  your  hat,"  said  the  aunt, 
"and  let  me  give  you  a  kiss." 

The  hat  was  taken  off  and  the  kiss 
was  given.  There  was  certainly  no 
chignon  there.  Dorothy  Stanbury  was 
light-haired,  with  almost  flaxen  ringlets, 
worn  after  the  old-fashioned  way  which 
we  used  to  think  so  pretty  when  we 
were  young.  She  had  very  soft  gray 
eyes,  which  ever  seemed  to  beseech  you 
to  do  something  when  they  looked  at 
you,  and  her  mouth  was  a  beseeching- 
mouth.  There  are  women  who,  even 
amidst  their  strongest  eflbrts  at  giving 
assistance  to  others,  always  look  as 
though  they  were  asking  aid  themselves, 
and  such  a  one  was  Dorothy  Stanbury. 
Her  comjilexion  was  pale,  but  there  was 
always  present  in  it  a  tint  of  pink  run- 
ning here  and  there,  changing  with 
every  word  she  spoke,  changing  indeed 
with  every  pulse  of  her  heart.  Nothing 
ever  was  softer  than  her  cheek  ;  but  her 
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hands  were  thin  and  hard,  and  almost 
fibrous  with  the  working  of  the  thread 
upon  them.  She  was  rather  tall  than 
otherwise,  but  that  extreme  look  of 
feminine  dependence  which  always  ac- 
companied her,  took  away  something 
even  from  the  appearance  of  her  heiglit. 

''These  are  all  real,  at  any  rate,"  said 
her  aunt,  taking  hold  of  the  curls,  "and 
won't  be  hurt  by  a  little  cold  water." 

Dorothy  smiled  but  said  nothing,  and 
was  then  taken  up  to  her  bed-room.  In- 
deed, when  the  atmt  and  niece  sat  down 
to  dinner  together,  Dorothy  had  hardly 
spoken.  But  Miss  Stanbury  had  spoken, 
and  things  upon  the  whole  had  gone 
very  well. 

"  I  hope  you  like  roast  chicken,  my 
dear  ?  "  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

"Oh,  thank  you." 

"  And  bread  sauce  ?  Jane,  I  do  hope 
the  bread  sauce  is  hot." 

If  the  reader  thinks  that  Miss  Stan- 
bury was  indifferent  to  considerations 
of  the  table,  the  reader  is  altogether  ig- 
norant of  Miss  Stanbury's  character. 
When  Miss  Stanbury  gave  her  niece  the 
liverwing,  and  picked  out  from  the  at- 
tendant satisages  one  that  had  been  well 
browned  and  properly  broken  in  the 
frying,  she  meant  to  do  a  real  kindness. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,  there  are  mashed 
potatoes  and  bread  sauce.  As  for  green 
vegetables,  I  don't  know  what  has  be- 
come of  them.  They  tell  me  I  may  have 
green  peas  from  France  at  a  shilling  a 
quart ;  but  if  I  can't  have  English  green 
jjcas,  I  won't  have  any.'' 

Miss  Stanbury  was  standing  up  as  she 
said  this — as  she  always  did  on  such 
occasions,  liking  to  have  a  full  mastery 
over  the  dish. 

"  I  hope  you  like  it,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Everything  is  so  very  nice." 

"  That's  right.  I  like  to  see  a  young 
woman  with  an  ajipetite.  Remember 
that  God  sends  the  good  things  for  us 
to  eat ;  and  as  long  as  we  don't  take 
more  than  our  share,  and  give  away 
something  to  those  who  haven't  a  fair 
share  of  their  own,  I  for  one  think  it 
quite  right  to  enjoy  my  victuals.  Jane, 
this  bread  sauce  isn't  hot.  It  never  is 
hot.  Don't  tell  me  ;  I  know  what  hot  is  ! " 

Dorothy  thought  that  her  aunt  was 
very  angry ;  but  Jane  knew  Miss  Stan- 
bury better,  and  bore  tlje  scolding  with- 
out shaking  in  her  shoes. 
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"  And  now,  my  dear,  you  must  take 
a  glass  of  port  wine.  It  Avill  do  you 
good  after  your  journey." 

Dorothy  attempted  to  explain  that 
she  never  did  drhik  any  wine,  but  her 
aunt  talked  down  her  scruples  at  once. 

"One  glass  of  port  wine  never  did 
anybody  any  harm,  and  as  thei-e  is  port 
M'ine,  it  must  be  intended  that  some- 
body should  di-ink  it." 

Miss  Staiibui'y,  as  she  sipped  hers  out 
very  slowly,  seemed  to  enjoy  it  much. 
Although  May  had  come,  there  Avas  a 
lire  in  the  grate,  and  she  sat  with  her 
toes  on  the  fender,  and  her  silk  dress 
folded  up  above  her  knees.  She  sat 
quite  silent  in  this  position  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  every  now  and  then  raising 
her  glass  to  her  lips,  Doi'othy  sat  silent 
also.  To  her,  in  the  newness  of  her  con- 
dition, speech  was  impossible. 

"  I  think  it  will  do,"  said  Miss  Stan- 
bury  at  last. 

As  Dorothy  had  no  idea  what  would 
do,  she  could  make  no  reply  to  this. 

"  I'm  sure  it  will  do,"  said  Miss  Stan- 
bury,  after  another  short  interval. 
"You're  as  like  my  i)oor  sister  as  two 
eggs.  You  don't  have  headaches,  do 
you." 

Dorothy  said  that  she  was  not  ordi- 
narily aftected  in  that  way. 

"  When  girls  have  headaches  it  comes 
from  tight-lacing,  and  not  walking 
enough,  and  carrying  all  maimer  of 
nasty  smells  about  with  them.  I  know 
what  headaches  mean.  How  is  a  wo- 
man not  to  have  a  headache,  when  she 
carries  a  thing  on  the  back  of  her  poll 
as  big  as  a  gardener's  wheel-barrow  ? 
Come,  it's  a  tine  evening,  and  we'll  go 
out  and  look  at  the  towers.  You've 
never  even  seen  them  yet,  I  suppose  ?" 

So  thej^  went  out,  and  finding  the 
verger  at  the  Cathedral  door,  he  being 
a  great  friend  of  Miss  Stanbury,  they 
walked  up  and  down  the  aisles,  and 
Dorothy  was  instructed  as  to  what 
would  be  expected  from  her  in  regard 
to  the  outAvaixl  forms  of  religion.  She  Avas 
to  go  to  the  Cathedral  service  on  the 
morning  of  every  week-day,  and  on 
Sundays  in  the  aftei-noon.  On  Sunday 
mornings  she  was  to  attend  the  little 
church  of  St.  Margaret.  On  Sunday 
evenings  it  Avas  the  practice  of  Miss 
.Stanbury  to  read  a  sermon  in  the  dining- 
room  to  all  of  whom  her  household  con- 


sisted. Did  Dorothy  like  daily  services  ? 
Dorothy,  who  was  more  patient  than 
her  brother,  and  Avhose  life  had  been 
much  less  energetic,  said  that  she  had 
no  objection  to  going  to  church  every 
day  when  there  was  not  too  much  to 
do. 

"  There  never  need  be  too  much  to 
do  to  attend  the  Lord's  house,"  said 
Miss  Stanbury^,  somewhat  angrily. 

"  Only  if  you've  got  to  make  the 
beds,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  My  dear,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said 
Miss  Stanbury.  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
heartily.  I'm  a  thoughtless  old  woman, 
I  know.  Never  mind.  Now,  AA'e'U  go 
in." 

Later  in  the  evening,  Avhen  she  gave 
her  niece  a  candlestick  to  go  to  bed, 
she  repeated  what  she  had  said  before. 

"  It'll  do  very  Avell,  my  dear.  I'm 
sure  it'll  do.  But  if  you  read  in  bed 
either  night  or  morning,  I'll  never  for- 
^^ve  you.'' 

This  last  caution  Avas  uttered  with  so 
much  energy,  tliat  Dorothy  gave  a  little 
jump  as  she  promised  obedience. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

SIIOAVIXG  HOAV  THE  QUARREL  rROGRESSED 
AGAIN. 

On  one  Sunday  morning,  Avhen  the 
month  of  May  was  nearly  over,  Hugh 
Stanbury  met  Colonel  Osborne  in  Cur- 
zon  street,  not  many  yards  from  Trevel- 
y^an's  door.  Colonel  Osborne  had  just 
come  from  the  house,  and  Stanbury  was 
going  to  it.  Hugh  had  not  spoken  to 
Osborne  since  the  day^,  now  a  fortnight 
since,  on  which  both  of  them  had  wit- 
nessed the  scene  in  the  park ;  l)ut  on 
that  occasion  they  had  been  left  toge- 
ther, and  it  had  been  impossible  for 
them  not  to  say  a  few  Avords  about  their 
mutual  friends.  Orborne  had  express- 
ed his  sorrow  that  there  should  be  any 
misunderstanding,  and  had  called  Ti-e- 
velyan  a  "  confounded  fool."  Stanbury 
had  suggested  that  there  was  something 
in  it  Avhich  they  two  probably  did  not 
understand,  and  that  matters  Avould  be 
sure  to  come  all  right.  "The  truth  is 
Trevelyan  bullies  her,"  said  Osborne ; 
"  and  if  he  goes  on  with  that  he'll  be 
sure  to  get  the  worst  of  it."  Noav — on 
this  present  occasion — Stanbury  asked 
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wlietb.or  he  would  find  the  ladies  at 
home.  "Yes,  they  are  both  there," 
said  Osborne.  "Trevelyan  has  just 
gone  out  in  a  huff.  She'll  never  be  able 
to  go  on  living  with  him.  Anybody  can 
see  that  with  half  an  e^-e."  Then  he 
had  passed  on,  and  Hugh  Stanbury 
knocked  at  the  door. 

He  Avas  shown  up  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  found  both  the  sisters  there  ; 
but  he  could  see  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
had  been  in  tears.  The  avowed  purpose 
of  iiis  vi-it — that  is,  the  purpose  which 
he  had  avowed  to  himself — was  to  talk 
about  his  sister  Dorothy.  He  had  told 
]Miss  Rowley,  while  walking  in  the  park 
with  her,  how  Dorothy  had  been  invited 
over  to  Exeter  by  her  aunt,  and  how  he 
had  counselled  his  sister  to  accept  the 
invitatiun.  jSTora  had  expressed  herself 
very  interested  as  to  Dorothy's  fiite, 
and  had  said  how  much  she  wished  that 
she  knew  Dorothy.  We  all  understand 
how  sweet  it  is,  when  two  such  persons 
as  Hugh  Stanbury  and  Nora  liowley 
cannot  speak  of  their  love  for  each  other, 
to  say  these  tender  things  in  regard  to 
some  one  else.  Nora  had  been  quite 
anxious  to  know  how  Dorothy  had  been 
3-eceived  by  that  old  conservative  Avar- 
rior,  as  Hugh  Stanbury  had  called  his 
aunt,  and  Hugh  had  now  come  to  Cur- 
zon  street  with  a  letter  from  Dorothy  . 
in  his  pocket.  But  when  he  saw  that 
there  had  been  some  cause  for  trouble, 
he  hardly  knew  how  to  introduce  his 
subject. 

"Trevelyan  is  not  at  liome?"  he 
asked. 

"Xo,"  said  Emily,  Avith  her  flice 
turned  away.  "  He  Avent  out  and  left 
us  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since.  Did  you 
meet  Colonel  Osboine  ?  " 

"  I  Avas  speaking  to  him  in  the  street 
not  a  moment  since."  As* he  answered 
he  could  see  that  Nora  Avas  making  some 
sign  to  her  sister  Nora  Avas  most  anx- 
ious that  Emily  should  not  speak  of 
what  had  just  occurred,  but  her  sio-ns 
Avere  all  throAvn  away.  "Somebody 
must  tell  him,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
"  and  I  don't  know  Avho  can  do  so  better 
than  so  old  a  friend  as  Mr.  Stanbury." 

"  Tell  what,  and  to  whom  ?  "  he  asked. 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  Nora. 

"  Then  I  must  tell  him  myself,"  said 
she,  "that  is  all.  As  for  standing  this 
kind  of  life,  it  is  out  of  the  question.     I 
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should  either  de'Stroy  myself  or  go 
mad." 

"  If  I  could  do  any  good  I  should  be 
so  happy,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  Nobody  can  do  any  good  betAveen  a 
man  and  his  wife,"  said  iSTora. 

Then  Mrs.  Trevelyan  began  to  tell  her 
stoiy,  putting  aside,  Avith  an  impatient 
motion  of  her  hands,  the  efforts  Avhich 
her  sister  made  to  stop  her.  She  was 
very  angry,  and  as  she  told  it,  standing 
up,  all  trace  of  sobbing  soon  disappeared 
from  her  vMice.  "  The  fact  is,"  she 
said,  "he  does  not  know  his  ov.-n  mind, 
or  wliat  to  fear  or  Avhat  not  to  fear.  He 
told  me  that  I  was  never  to  see  Colonel 
Osborne  again." 

"  What  is  the  use,  Emily,  of  your  re- 
peating that  to  Mr.  Stanbury  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  not  repeat  it  ?  Col- 
onel Osborne  is  papa's  oldest  friend,  and 
mine  too.  He  is  a  man  I  like  A^ery 
much — who  is  a  real  friend  to  n.iC.  As 
he  is  old  enough  to  be  my  father,  one 
would  have  thought  that  my  husband 
could  have  found  no  objection." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  his  age," 
said  Stanbury. 

"  It  does  make  a  difference.  It  must 
make  a  difference.  I  should  not  think  of 
becoming  so  intimate  with  a  younger 
man.  But,  howcA'er,  when  ray  husband 
told  me  that  I  Avas  to  see  him  no  more — 
though  the  insult  nearly  killed  me — I  de- 
termined to  obey  him.  An  order  was 
given  that  Colonel  Osborne  shoiild  not 
be  admitted.  You  may.  imagine  how 
painful  it  Avas  ;  but  it  was  given,  and  I 
was  prepared  to  bear  it." 

"  But  he  had  been  lunching  with  you 
on  that  Sunday." 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  just  it.  As  soon  as  it 
was  given  Louis  Avould  rescind  it,  because 
he  Avas  ashamed  of  Avhat  he  had  done. 
He  v.-as  so  jealous  that  he  did  not  want 
me  to  see  the  man  ;  and  yet  he  was  so 
afraid  that  it  should  be  known  that  he 
ordered  me  see  him.  He  ordered  him 
into  the  house  at  last,  and  I — I  went 
away  np-stairs." 

"  That  was  on  the  Sunday  tliat  we  met 
you  in  the  park?  "  asked  Stanbury. 

"  Wliat  is  the  use  of  going  back  to  all 
that  ?  "  said  Nora. 

"  Then  I  met  by  chance  in  the  park," 
continued  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  "  and  because 
he  said  a  Avord  Avhich  I  knew  Avould  an- 
ger my   husband,  I  left  him   abruptly. 
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Since  that  my  husband  has  begged  that 
tilings  might  go  on  as  they  were  before. 
He  could  not  bear  that  Colonel  Osborne 
himself  should  think  that  he  was  jealous. 
Well ;  I  gave  way,  and  the  man  has  been 
here  as  before.  And  now  there  has 
been  a  scene  which  has  been  disgraceful 
to  us  all.  I  cannot  stand  it,  and  I  won't. 
If  he  does  not  behave  himself  with  more 
manliness — I  will  leave  him." 

"  But  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  Mr.  Stanbury,"  said  Nora. 

"  Yes  ;  you  can  do  this.  You  can  go 
to  him  from  me,  and  can  tell  him  that  I 
have  chosen  you  as  a  messenger  because 
you  are  his  friend.  You  can  tell  liim 
that  I  am  willing  to  obey  him  in  any- 
thing. If  he  chooses,  I  will  consent  that 
Colonel  Osborne  shall  be  asked  never  to 
come  into  my  presence  again.  It  will 
be  very  absurd;  but  if  lie  chooses,  I 
will  consent.  Or  I  will  let  things  go  on 
as  they  are,  and  continue  to  receive  my 
father's  old  friend  when  he  comes.  But 
if  I  do,  I  will  not  put  up  with  an  impu- 
tation on  my  conduct  because  he  does 
not  like  the  way  in  which  the  gentleman 
thinks  fit  to  address  me.  I  take  upon 
myself  to  say  that  if  any  man  .alive  spoke 
to  me  as  he  ought  not  to  speak,  I  should 
know  how  to  resent  it  myself  But  I 
cannot  fly  into  a  passiou  with  an  old  gen- 
tleman for  calling  me  by  my  Christian 
name,  when  he  has  done  so  habitually 
for  years." 

From  all  this  it  will  appear  that  the 
great  godsend  of  a  rich  marriage,  with 
all  manner  of  attendant  comforts,  Avhich 
had  come  in  the  way  of  the  Rowley 
family  as  they  were  living  at  the  Man- 
darins, had  not  turned  out  to  be  an  un- 
mixed blessing.  In  the  matter  of  the 
quarrel,  as  it  had  hitherto  progressed, 
the  husband  had  perhaps  been  more  in 
the  wrong  than  his  wife  ;  but  the  wife, 
in  spite  of  all  her  promises  of  perfect 
obedience,  had  proved  herself  to  be  a 
woman  very  hard  to  manage.  Had  she 
been  earnest  in  her  desire  to  please  her 
lord  and  master  in  tliis  matter  of  Col- 
onel Osborne's  visits — to  please  him 
even  after  he  had  so  vacillated  in  his 
behests — she  might  probably  have  so 
received  the  man  as  to  have  quelled  all 
feeling  of  jealousy  in  her  husband's 
bosom.  But  instead  of  doing  so  she  had 
told  herself  that  as  she  was  innocent,  and 
as  her  innocence  had  been  acknowledged, 


and  as  she  had  been  specially  instructed 
to  receive  this  man  whom  she  had  before 
been  specially  instructed  not  to  receive, 
she  would  now  fall  back  exactly  into  her 
old  manner  with  him.  She  had  told 
Colonel  Osborne  never  to  allude  to  that 
meeting  in  the  park,  and  to  ask  no  crea- 
ture as  to  what  had  occasioned  her  con- 
duct on  that  Sunday ;  thus  having  a 
mystery  with  him,  which  of  course  he 
understood  as  well  as  she  did.  And  then 
she  had  again  taken  to  writing  notes  to 
him  and  receiving  notes  from  him — 
none  of  which  she  showed  to  her  hus- 
band. She  was  more  intimate  with  him 
than  ever,  and  yet  she  hardly  ever  men- 
tioned his  name  to  her  husband.  Trevel- 
yan,  acknowledging  to  himself  that  he 
had  done  no  good  by  his  former  inter- 
ference, feeling  that  he  had  put  liimself  in 
the  wrong  on  that  occasion,  and  that  his 
wife  had  got  the  better  of  him,  had  borne 
with  all  this,  with  soreness  and  a  moody 
savageness  of  general  conduct,  but  still 
without  further  words  of  anger  with 
reference  to  the  man  himself  ]>ut  now, 
on  this  Sunday,  when  his  wife  had  been 
closeted  with  Colonel  Osborne  in  the 
back  drawing-room,  leaving  him  with  his 
sister-in-law,  his  temper  had  become  too 
hot  for  him,  and  he  had  suddenly  left  the 
house,  declai-ing  that  he  would  not  walk 
with  the  two  women  on  that  day. 
"  Why  not,  Louis  ?  "  his  wife  had  said, 
coming  up  to  him.  "  Never  mind  why 
not,  but  I  shall  not,"  he  had  answered  ; 
and  then  he  left  the  room. 

"  AVhat  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  Col- 
onel Osborne  had  asked. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the 
matter  with  him,"  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had 
replied.  After  that  she  had  at  once  gone 
up-stairs  to  her  child,  telling  herself  that 
she  was  doing  all  that  the  strictest  pro- 
priety could  require  in  leaving  the  man's 
society  as  soon  as  her  husband  was  gone. 
Then  there  was  an  awkward  minute  or 
two  between  Nora  and  Colonel  Osborne, 
and  he  took  his  leave. 

Stanbury  at  last  promised  that  he 
would  see  Trevelyan,  repeating,  how- 
ever, very  frequently  that  often-used  as- 
sertion, that  no  task  is  so  hopeless  as 
that  of  interfering  between  a  man  and 
his  wife.  Nevertheless  he  promised,  and 
undertook  to  look  for  Trevelyan  at  the 
Acrobats  on  that  afternoon.  At  last  he 
got  a  moment  in  which  to  produce  the 
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letter  from  his  sister,  and  was  able  to 
turn  the  conversation  for  a  few  minutes 
to  his  own  aftairs.  Dorothy's  letter  was 
read  and  discussed  by  both  the  ladies 
with  much  zeal.  "  It  is  quite  a  strange 
world  to  me,"  said  Dorothy,  "  but  I  am 
beginning  to  find  myself  more  at  my  ease 
than  I  was  at  first.  Aunt  Stanbury  is 
very  good-natured,  and  when  I  know 
what  she  wants,  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  please  her.  What  you  said  of  her 
disposition  is  not  so  bad  to  me,  as  of 
course  a  girl  in  my  position  does  not  ex- 
pect to  have  her  own  way." 

"  Why  shouldn't  she  have  her  share 
of  her  own  way  as  well  as  anybody 
else  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  Poor  Dorothy  would  never  want  to 
have  her  own  way,"  said  Hugh. 

"  She  ought  to  want  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan. 

"  She  has  spirit  enough  to  turn  if  she's 
trodden  on,"  said  Hugh. 

"  That's  more  than  what  most  women 
have,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

Then  he  went  on  with  the  letter. 
"  She  is  very  generous,  and  has  given 
me  £6  5s.  in  advance  of  my  allowance. 
When  I  said  I  would  send  part  of  it 
home  to  mamma,  she  seemed  to  be  angry, 
and  said  that  she  wanted  me  always  to 
look  nice  about  my  clothes.  She  told 
me  afterward  to  do  as  I  pleased,  and 
that  I  might  try  my  own  way  for  the 
first  quarter.  So  I  was  frightened,  and 
only  sent  thirty  shillings.  We  went  out 
the  other  evening  to  drink  tea  with  Mrs. 
MacHugh,  an  old  lady  whose  husband 
Avas  once  dean.  I  had  to  go,  and  it  was 
all  very  nice.  There  were  a  great  many 
clergymen  there,  but  many  of  them  were 
young  men."  "  Poor  Dorothy,"  ex- 
claimed Nora.  "  One  of  them  was  the 
minor    canon    who    chants    the    service 

every  morning.     He  is  a  bachelor " 

"  Then  there  is  a  hope  for  her,"  said 
Nora — "  and  he  always  talks  a  little  as 
though  he  were  singing  the  Litany." 
"  Tliat's  very  bad,"  said  Nora;  "fancy 
having  a  husband  to  sing  the  Litany  to 
you  always."  "Better  that,  perhaps, 
than  having  him  always  singing  some- 
thing else,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

It  was  decided  between  therii  that 
Dorothy's  state  might  on  the  whole  be 
considered  as  flourishing,  but  that  Hugh 
Avas  bound  as  a  brother  to  go  down  to 
Exeter  and  look  after  her.     He  explain- 


ed, however,  that  he  was  expressly  de- 
barred from  calling  on  his  sister,  even 
between  the  hours  of  half-past  nine  and 
half-past  twelve  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ings, and  that  he  could  not  see  her  at 
all  unless  he  did  so  surreptitiously. 

"  If  I  were  you  I  would  see  my  sister 
in  spite  of  all  the  old  viragoes  in  Exeter," 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  ""l  have  no  idea 
of  anybody  taking  so  much  upon  them- 
selves." 

"  You  must  remember,  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan, that  she  has  taken  upon  herself 
much  also  in  the  way  of  kindness,  in 
doing  what,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  call 
charity.  I  wonder  what  I  should  have 
been  doing  now  if  it  were  not  for  my 
Aunt  Stanbury." 

He  took  his  leave,  and  went  at  once 
from  Curzon  street  to  Trevelyan's  club, 
and  found  that  Trevelyan  had  not  been 
there  as  yet.  In  another  hour  he  called 
again,  and  was  about  to  give  it  up,  when 
he  met  the  man  whom  he  was  seeking 
on  the  steps. 

"  I  was  looking  for  you,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  here  I  am." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  see  in  the 
look  of  Trevelyan's  face,  and  not  to  hear 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  that  he  Avas,  at 
the  moment,  in  an  angry  and  unhappy 
frame  of  mind.  He  did  not  move  as 
though  he  were  Avilling  to  accompany 
his  friend,  and  seemed  almost  to  know 
beforehand  that  the  ajipi'oaehing  inter- 
view Avas  to  be  an  unpleasant  one. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  and  perhaps 
you  wouldn't  mind  taking  a  turn  Avith 
me,"  said  Stanbury. 

But  Trevelyan  objected  to  this,  and 
led  the  Avay  into  the  club  Avaiting-room. 
A  club  Avaiting-room  is  always  a  gloomy, 
unpromising  place  for  a  confidential  con- 
versation, and  so  Stanbury  felt  it  to  be 
on  the  present  occasion.  But  he  had  no 
alternative.  There  they  were  together, 
and  he  must  do  as  he  had  promised. 
Trevelyan  kept  on  his  hat  and  did  not 
sit  doAvn,  and  looked  very  gloomy. 
Stanbury  having  to  commence  without 
any  assistance  from  outAvard  auxiliaries, 
almost  forgot  Avhat  it  Avas  that  he  had 
promised  to  do. 

"  I  have  just  come  from  Curzon  street," 
he  said. 

"  Well !  " 

"  At  least  I  Avas  there  about  two  hours 
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"  It  doesn't  matter,  I  suppose,  whether 
it  was  two  hours  or  two  minutes,"  said 
Trevelyan. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  The  fact  is  this  ; 
I  Iiappened  to  come  upon  the  two  girls 
there,  when  they  were  very  unhappy, 
and  your  wife  asked  me  to  come  and  say 
a  word  or  two  to  you." 

"  Was  Colonel  Osborne  there  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  had  met  him  in  the  street  a 
minute  or  two  before." 

"  Well,  now ;  look  here,  Stanbury. 
If  you'll-  take  my  advice,  you'll  keep 
your  hands  out  of  this.  It  is  not  but 
that  I  regard  you  as  being  as  good  a 
friend  as  I  have  in  the  world  ;  bat,  to 
own  the  truth,  I  cannot  put  up  w^itli  in- 
terference between  myself  and  my  wife." 

"  Of  course  you  understand  that  I 
only  come  as  a  messenger." 

"  You  had  better  not  be  a  messenger 
in  such  a  cause.  If  she  has  anything  to 
say  slie  can  say  it  to  myself." 

■•'  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  will 
not  listen  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  had  rather  not." 

"  I  think  you  are  wrong,"  said  Stan- 
bury. 

"  In  that  matter  you  must  allow  me 
to  judge  for  myself.  I  can  easily  under- 
stand that  a  young  woman  like  her,  es- 
pecially with  her  sister  to  back  her, 
should  induce  such  a  one  as  you  to  take 
her  part." 

"  I  am  taking,  nobody's  part.  You 
Avrong  your  wife,  and  you  especially 
wrong  Miss  Rowley." 

"If  you  please,  Stanbury,  we  will  say 
nothing  more  about  it."  This  Trevelyan 
said  holding  the  door  of  the  room  half 
open  in  his  hand,  so  that  the  other  was 
obliged  to  pass  out  through  it. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Stanbury,  with 
much  anger. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Trevelyan,  with 
an  assumption  of  indifference. 

Stanbury  went  away  in  absolute  wrath, 
though  the  trouble  which  he  had  had  in 
the  interview  was  much  less  than  he  had 
anticipated,  and  the  result  quite  as  favor- 
able, lie  had  known  that  no  good 
would  come  of  his  visit.  And  ypt  he 
was  now  fall  of  anger  against  Trevelyan, 
and  had  become  a  partisan  in  the  matter, 
— wliich  was  exactly  that  which  he  had 
resolutely  determined  that  he  would  not 
become.  "I  believe  that  no  woman  on 
earth  could  live  with  him,"   he  said  to 


himself  as  he  walked  away.  "  It  was 
always  the  same  with  him — a  desire  for 
mastery,  wdiich  he  did  not  know  how  to 
use  when  he  had  obtained  it.  If  it  were 
Nora,  instead  of  the  other  sister,  he 
would  break  her  sweet  heart  within  a 
month." 

Trevelyan  dined  at  his  club,  and 
hardly  spoke  a  word  to  any  one  during 
the  evening.  At  about  eleven  he  start- 
ed to  walk  home,  but  went  by  no  means 
straight  thither,  taking  a  long  turn 
through  St.  James's  Park,  and  by  Pim- 
lico.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  lie  Avould 
do.  lie  had  stei-nly  refused  the  inter- 
ference of  a  friend,  and  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  act  on  his  own  responsibility. 
He  knew  well  that  he  could  not  begin 
again  with  his  wife  on  the  next  day,  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  Stan- 
bury's  visit  to  him,  if  it  had  done  notli- 
ing  else,  had  made  this  impossible.  He 
determined  that  he  would  not  go  to  her 
room  to-night,  but  Avould  see  ho-  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  morning  ;  and 
would  then  tnlk  to  her  Avith  all  the  wis- 
dom of  which  he  was  master. 

How  many  husbands  have  come  to 
the  same  resolution  ;  and  how  few  of 
them  have  found  the  words  of  wisdom 
to  be  efficacious  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


ANCIENT    MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  origin  of  that  art  of  wi'iting, 
which,  in  its  various  shapes  and  forms, 
is  of  such  every  day  use  amongst  all 
civilized  nations,  that  we  can  hardly 
imagine  a  time  when  it  was  totally 
unknown,  is  nevertheless  one  of  those 
interesting  problems  which  perhaps  may 
never  be  completely  solved. 

The  eflrly  Christians — especially  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine, and,  in  later  days,  many  eminent 
bibliographers,  as  Gale,  Home,  and  Dr. 
Clarke — held  that  the  knowledge  of 
alphabetical  characters  was  revealed  by 
God  himself  to  Moses  when  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  given  on  Mount 
Sinai. 

Many  no  less  erudite  authors  have 
rigorously  combated  this  theory ;  and 
the  celebrated  Astle,  in  his  elaborate 
work  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Writing,  has  tried  to  prove  that  it  was 
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an  invention  of  buman  civilization,  and 
not  divine  revelation. 

In  the  Book  of  Job,  -svlucli  work  it- 
self is  generally  considered  to  have  been 
written  before  the  time  of  Moses,  there 
are  many  allusions  to  writing,  which 
would  imply  its  being  tolerably  familiar 
— as,  for  instance,  when  Job  (xix.  23) 
exclaims  :  "  Oh,  that  my  words  were  now 
written  !  That  they  were  graven  with 
an  iron  pen !"  tfcc. ;  and  also  in  Exodus 
xvii.  14,  before  the  delivery  of  the  Law 
from  Mount  Sinai,  when  Moses  was 
commanded  to  write  the  narrative  of 
the  journey  from  Egypt.  From  these 
and  other  expressions,  writing  would 
certainly  appear  to  have  a  much  earlier 
origin  than  the  time  of  the  great  Israel- 
itish  lawgiver. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  alphabetical  characters,  the  Hebrew, 
Samaritan,  the  Syriac,  and  after  these 
the  Greek,  seem  to  have  had  but  one 
author,  their  letters  folio  wing  nearly  the 
same  order,  having  the  same  numeral 
as  well  as  vocal  powers,  and  being  call- 
ed by  similar  names.  Of  these,  the 
Samaritan  is  considered  the  oldest ;  the 
Ten  Commandments  vrere  probably 
written  in  this  language,  and  tlie 
Sacred  Name  embossed  on  the  mitre 
of  the  high-priests.  Under  the  name 
of  Phoenician,  Samaritan  is  the  parent 
stock  of  most  of  the  alphabets  now 
in  use,  if  not  of  all  of  them.  The 
Jews  used  it  till  the  time  of  Ezra,  when 
the  Chaldee  or  present  Hebrew  supplant- 
ed it,  and  the  separation  between  the 
Samaritans  and  the  Jews  became  com- 
plete. 

The  first  writmgs  of  which  we  have 
any  certain  .  knowledge  are  the  Ten 
Commandments,  delivered  to  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai;  these  were  inscribed  on 
slabs  of  stone. 

The  laws  of  Greece  were  engraved 
on  triangular  tablets  of  brass,  which 
were  called  cyrtes  ;  the  laws  of  Rome, 
called  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
were  written  on  twelve  slabs  of  brass, 
ivory,  or  wood,  and  exposed  to  the  pub- 
lic view  in  the  principal  towns. 

The  ancient  archives  of  France  were 
written  on  silver  plates  ;  and  Gibbon  re- 
lates that,  in  1444,  eight  brass  tablets 
were  dug  up  near  Cortona,  inscribed 
with  very  ancient  Etruscan  and  Pelagian 
characters. 


Montfaucon,  the  great  archreologist, 
saw  a  book  in  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  at 
Rome,  made  of  marble  cut  wonderfully 
thin,  so  that  the  leaves  might  be  turned 
over  Avith  ease. 

Cleanthes,  the  poor  but  diligent  pupil 
of  the  philosopher  Zeno,  recorded  the 
precepts  of  his  master  on  shells  and  the 
bones  of  oxen  ;  and  in  the  early  days 
of  the  false  prophet  Mohammed,  his 
disciples  were  so  poor  that  they  wrote 
the  first  portions  of  the  Koran  on  the 
shoulde)--bones  of  mutton,  and  then 
placed  them  in  the  domestic  chest  of 
one  of  his  wives.  The  Mohammed  of 
the  nineteenth  century  affirmed  that  his 
precious  Booh  of  Morinon  was  written 
on  golden  plates  ;  and  that  costly  metal 
has  really  sometimes  been  used  for  pur- 
jioses  of  writing,  for  Captain  Percival, 
in  his  account  of  Ceylon,  relates  that 
when  Roja  Sing,  king  of  Kandy  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  Dutch  governor  of  Puli- 
cat  in  1636,  their  credentials  were  writ- 
ten in  Arabic  on  plates  of  gold. 

Pliny,  the  father  of  encyclopcedists, 
informs  us  that  one  of  the  most  ancient 
methods  of  writing  was  on  palm-leaves 
or  the  bark  of  trees,  both  which  mate- 
rials are  still  in  use  In  India  and  Ceylon. 

The  Burmese  write  most  elegantly  on 
white  palmyra  leaves,  the  characters 
being  gilded  or  enamelled,  and  the  mar- 
gins richly  ornamented  with  flowers  and 
birds  gorgeously  painted. 

Lead  was  also  in  very  common  use, 
perhaps  even  so  for  back  as  the  days  of 
Job.  Montfaucon  says  that  in  1699  he 
bought  a  book  in  Rome,  four  inches 
long  by  three  wide,  of  which  every  por- 
tion, the  six  leaves,  the  hinges,  the  nails 
in  them,  and  the  wire  which  held  the 
leaves  together^  was  entirely  of  lead. 
The  contents  were  Egyptian  Gnostic 
figures  and  unintelligible  writing. 

One  curious  use  of  lead  is  recorded  in 
Y)x\\'c\\x\\ow(}C%IIerc%danensia.  Thin  plates 
beaten  Avith  a  hammer  till  they  were 
exceedingly  pliable,  were  sewed  up  be- 
tween the  soles  of  a  slave's  shoes  ;  the 
slave  was  then  dispatched  to  his  mas- 
ter's correspondent,  who,  while  he  slept, 
unsewed  the  leather,  read  the  letters, 
replaced  others ;  and  in  the  morning, 
the  messenger  returned,  being  thus  kept 
in  entire  ignorance  of  his  master's  se- 
crets, and  therefore  perfectly  unable  to 
betray  him. 
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Aulus  Gellius  tells  us  that  the  laws  of 
Solon,  preserved  at  Athens,  were  cut  on 
long,  square  bars  of  wood,  which  revolv- 
ed on  their  axes,  so  that  all  four  sides 
could  be  read  in  their  turn,  and  from 
whence  they  were  called  "Axones." 
These  laws  were  written  in  the  mode 
called  boustrophedon,  or  "  turning  like 
oxen,"  because  the  lines  were  read  from 
left  to  right,  and  right  to  left  alternately, 
as  oxen  yoked  to  the  plough  go  up. and 
down  the  furrows  of  a  field.  Although 
this  curious  mode  of  writing  was  dis- 
used by  the  Greeks  about  457  b.  c,  it 
was  at  one  time  used  by  the  Irish,  and 
called  by  them  "  Cionn  fa  eite." 

The  ancient  Britons  used  these  "  Ax- 
ones ; "  and  at  this  day  they  are  still  in 
use  as  calendars  in  some  of  the  islands 
of  the  Baltic  and  the  isles  of  Ruhn 
and  Mohn,  Two  curious  specimens  are 
in  the  Collegiate  Library  of  Manches- 
ter. 

Skins  of  fishes  were  sometimes  used 
for  writing ;  and  in  the  great  fire  of 
Constantinople  in  the  fifth  century, 
which  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  city, 
and  its  splendid  library  of  twenty  thou- 
sand volumes,  there  perished  a  relic  of 
antiquity  which  was  pi-obably  unique. 
This  was  a  copy  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  written  on  the  in- 
testines of  a  serpent,  in  letters  of  gold, 
forming  a  roll  of  one  hundred  feet  in 
length. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  several  of 
the  sacred  prophetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  written  on  tablets  of 
w^ood.  They  were  certainly  in  use 
amongst  the  Romans  ;  and  in  485,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  the 
remains  of  St.  Barnabas  are  said  to 
have  been  found  near  Salamis,  Avith  a 
Hebrew  copy  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew laid  on  his  breast,  written  with 
his  own  hand  on  tablets  of  the  rare  and 
sweet-smelling  wood  called  Thyinn. 
Wooden  tablets  fastened  together  and 
made  into  a  book  were  called  "  codex," 
or  "  caudex,"  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  sawed  up  into  planks. 

The  instruments  used  for  writing 
varied  according  to  the  substance  on 
which  they  were  to  be  employed.  The 
iron  needle  called  a  style  was  used  from 
veiy  early  times  for  the  purpose  oi 
writing  on  tablets  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  colored  wax,  which  was  easily 


scored  in  the  desired  manner  by  the 
sharp  end  of  the  style ;  and  a  flat  blunt 
end  of  the  instrument  served  to  efface 
the  writing.  But  these  iron  styles  were 
on  many  occasions  turned  into  daggers, 
and  the  use  of  them  in  the  public  courts 
was  therefore  prohibited,  and  bone  or 
ivory  substituted. 

Cassianus,  a  Christian  schoolmaster  at 
Imola,  near  Ravenna,  in  Italy,  was  sur- 
rendered by  the  Emperor  Julian,  in  365, 
to  the  rage  of  his  scholars,  who  murder- 
ed him  with  their  styles. 

Suetonius  says  that  CiBsar,  grasping 
the  arm  of  one  of  his  murderers,  pierced 
it  with  his  style  ;  and  the  same  author 
relates  that  the  Emperor  Claudius  was 
so  afraid  of  assassination  in  this  manner, 
that  he  would  not  allow  the  public 
writers  to  enter  his  presence  without 
leaving  their  iron  styles  in  charge  of  his 
guards.  Herodotus,  five  hundred  and 
iifty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  say3 
that  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins  were  in- 
scribed with  the  archives  of  the  ancient 
lonians.  Some  authors  have  thought 
that  Moses  wrote  the  copy  of  the  Law 
kept  in  the  Ark  on  preserved  skins.  In 
Exodus  xxvi.,  we  are  told  that  ram-skins 
dyed  red,  made  part  of  the  tabernacle 
covering  ;  and  thence  it  is  curious  that 
Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  in  1806,  obtain- 
ed from  a  synagogue  of  the  Black  Jews 
in  India  a  very  ancient  manuscript  con- 
taining the  Hebrew  Scriptures  on  red 
goat-skins.  The  Cabul  Jews,  who  trav- 
el annually  into  the  interior  of  China, 
say  that  there,  too,  red  ram  or  goat- skins 
are  the  usual  material  for  the  Law-books 
in  the  synagogue. 

To  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  has 
usually  been  attributed  the  invention  of 
parchment,  made  from  sheep-skins,  and 
vellum,  made  from  calves'  hides.  But 
although  the  w^ord  parchment  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Pergamenum,  it  seems  to 
have  been  known  much  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Eumenes,  for  Josephus  states 
that  the  copy  of  the  Law  presented  by 
the  Seventy  Elders  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  277  B.C.,  was  written  in  golden 
letters  on  the  most  exquisite  vellum. 
The  real  reason  of  its  receiving  the 
name  Pergamenum  Avas,  that  Ptolemy, 
from  a  wish  to  keep  all  the  great  libra- 
ries in  Egypt,  and  to  spoil  the  collec- 
tions of  rival  monarchs,  prohibited  the 
exjiort  of  papyrus  ;  and  the  seat  of  the 
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rival   manufacture  of  vellum     was    at 
Pergamus. 

Of  the  durability  of  vellum  and 
parchment  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  they 
seem  to  suffer  from  no  internal  liability 
to  decay,  as  do  wood  and  iron — the 
Virgil  in  the  Vatican  has  lasted  since 
the  third  century,  and  might  last  as 
much  longer.  In  the  Imperial  Library 
of  Paris  is  a  Prudentius  of  about  the 
same  date;  and  in  nearly  every  pub- 
lic library  in  Europe  are  manuscripts  of 
ages  varying  from  eight  to  thirteen 
hundred  years.  It  is  curious,  in  fact,  to 
reflect,  that  while  many  noble  monas- 
teries are  in  ruins,  and  some  even  hard- 
ly to  be  identified  except  by  most  zeal- 
ous antiquaries — manuscripts  which 
were  ancient  before  the  abbeys  rose  from 
the  level  of  the  ground,  are  now  in 
good  preservation. 

We  might,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  dura- 
bility of  parchment  and  vellum  is  con- 
cerned, have  been  at  this  day  in  posses- 
sion of  the  entire  works  of  those  authors 
of  antiquity  whom  we  now  only  know 
by  a  few  fragments.  But  during  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, parchment  became  excessively 
scarce  and  dear;  great  estates  were 
sometimes  passed  from  one  owner  to 
another  by  a  mere  verbal  agreement, 
and  the  delivery  of  earth  and  stone  be- 
fore witnesses.  In  1124,  the  abbot  of 
a  monastery  in  Suffolk  could  procure  no 
parchment  for  illuminating  a  copy  of  the 
Bible ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Winton,  in 
1226,  expended  five  shillings  on  a  small 
quantity  of  parchment,  at  a  time  when 
wheat  was  only  two  shillings  for  eight 
bushels,  and  the  following  short  entry 
was  made  in  the  accounts  of  Dunstable 
Priory  :  "In  July  we  sold  our  slave  Wil- 
liam Pyke,  and  received  13  sh :  and 
4  pence  from  the  buyer," 

This  dearness  of  material  led  to  the 
wholesale  obliteration  of  the  writing  on 
ancient  manuscripts,  by  boiling  them  in 
water,  by  the  use  of  quick  lime,  by 
erasing,  or  by  any  other  process  which 
they  could  devise.  Montfaucon  declares, 
that  "  if  all  the  books  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  are  examined, 
there  will  appear  to  be  as  many  written 
on  erased  as  on  new  parchment.  I  am 
convinced  that  very  many  authors  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  Porphyrogenitus 
were  destroyed  by   this  plague  among 


books,  which  began  in  the  twelfth,  and 
continued  through  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Greek  writers  erased  valu- 
able works  for  the  sake  of  substituting 
either  their  own  inane  productions,  or 
else  works  of  which  there  was  no  scarc- 
ity." The  church  interposed  to  stop 
this  practice,  so  destructive  to  the  cause 
of  letters,  for  we  find  a  canon  to  the 
effect  that  "they  who  sell  copies  of  the 
Bible  or  the  holy  doctors  to  the 'de- 
pravers of  books,'  or  apothecaries,  shall 
be  excommunicated  for  one  year." 

In  the  place  of  the  finest  authors  of 
antiquity — poets,  philosophers,  and 
historians — these  wretched  "  Librurii " 
gave  to  posterity  lying  tales  of  saints, 
monkish  chronicles,  and  puerile  dog- 
gerel rhymes.  In  Germany,  the  use  of 
erased  parchment  became  so  common, 
that  in  order  to  check  it,  a  clause  was 
always  inserted  in  the  patents  by  which 
imperial  notaries  were  created,  "  that 
they  shall  only  employ  virgin  parch- 
ment." These  doubly  written  books 
were  called  either  "  resciipts  or  palimp- 
sests;* and  the  original  writing  of  th6ra 
has  sometimes  been,  by  great  labor  and 
patience,  deciphered."  In  this  way,  one 
most  valuable  manuscript  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  another  of  St.  Matthew,  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  and  some  works  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  church,  have  been  hap- 
pily rescued. 

The  nearest  approach  to  modern 
paper  used  in  very  ancient  times  was 
the  texture  formed  from  the  Egyptian 
reed  papyrus,  from  which  our  word 
paper  is  derived.  This  plant  grew  in 
vast  quantities  on  the  swampy  ground 
and  in  the  stagnant  pools  formed  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  It  consist- 
ed of  a  single  stem,  twenty  feet  high  or 
under,  tapering  from  the  root,  and  end- 
ing in  a  tult.  The  stem  is  fibrous,  the 
pith  sweet  and  juicy.  Every  part  of 
this  their  national  plant  was  put  to  some 
use  by  the  Egyptians.  Of  the  roots 
they  made  cups  and  useful  household 
articles ;  the  stalk  made  ribs  for  their 
smaller  boats ;  the  pith  was  used  for 
food  :  the  fibres  of  the  stem  made  cloth, 
sails,  ropes,  shoes,  and  other  strong 
things  ;  while  the  inner  fibre  made  their 
celebrated  writing  material. 

*ror  further   information   on   palimpsests,    the 
reader  is  referred  to  that  article  in  Chambers's 
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Layers  of  thi«  tliin  iibi-e  were  laid 
across  one  another  on  a  block,  and  being 
moistened  with  Nile  water,  were  heavily 
beaten  with  broad  mallets,  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  then  polished  wath  a  shell. 
The  result  was  a  firm,  tough  substance, 
which  would  carry  ink,  and  could  be 
rolled  up  without  fear  of  breaking, 
though  by  age  it  became  more  brittle. 
The  Romans  brought  this  manufacture 
to  great  perfection,  and  the  papyrus 
trade  was,  until  the  possession  of  Egypt 
by  the  Saracens,  a  source  of  great 
wealth  ;  some  of  the  manuscripts,  writ- 
ten on  papyrus  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  even  earlier,  found  in  the  outer 
bandages  of  munmiies,  are  still  legible. 
In  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
79  A.D.,  manuscripts  written  on  papy- 
rus have  been  discovered,  but  so  cal- 
cined by  the  melted  lava  that  they  are 
almost  destroyed. 

The  next  stage  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  is  the  Gliarta  Bomhycina^  or  cot- 
ton-paper, which  Casiri  states  to  have 
been  invented  by  tire  Arab  Joseph 
Amru,  in  706,  and  first  made  in  Bucha- 
ria. 

Our  present  linen-paper  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  an  eastern  invention, 
but  the  exact  date  and  the  individual  in- 
ventor ai-e  matters  of  mere  conjecture. 
One  of  the  earliest  sjsecimens  is  in  the 
University  Library  of  Rinteln,  Ger- 
many: it  is  a  document  dated  1239, 
signed  by  Adolphus  Count  Schaum^burg, 
and  sealed  with  his  arms.  Casiri,  the 
oriental  scholar,  says  that  in  the  glorious 
but  little  explored  library  of  the  Escu- 
rial,  manuscripts  writtei^  on  linen-paper 
are  preserved,  dating  from  the  twelfth 
century.  It  was  early  introduced  into 
'England,  for  a  deed  of  John  Cranden, 
Prior  of  Ely,  dated  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Edward  IL  (1320),  and  some  of  the 
Cotton  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, dated  1335,  are  in  this  material, 
although  the  first  paper-mill  was  estab- 
lished at  Dartford  so  late  as  1588. 

The  practice  of  illuminating  manu- 
scripts with  paintings  and  other  decora- 
tions is  of  very  remote  antiquity.  In 
the  British  Museum  is  a  pnpyrus  roll 
taken  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  from  a 
mummy  at  Thebes,  having  a  drawing 
on  each  of  the  five  colunms,  represent- 
ing olijects  of  Egyptian  adoration  ;  and 


some  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the 
Law  written  before  the  Chi-istian  era 
w^ere  illuminated  in  gold  and  colors. 
But  it  was  during  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  church  that  some  of  the  very 
finest  illuminations  were  produced.  St. 
Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century,  mentions 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  written  on  pur- 
ple vellum,  in  the  largest  gold  and  silver 
letters.  In  the  Imperial  Libraiy  of 
Vienna  there  is  a  famous  copy  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel,  more  than  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  on  purple 
vellum,  in  letters  of  gold,  consisting  of 
twerity-six  leaves,  enriched  with  forty- 
eight  most  elaborate  watei'-color  pic- 
tures. Among  the  Ilarleian  Manusci'ipts 
in  the  British  Museum  is  a  splendid 
copy  of  the  four  Gospels  in  capital  let- 
ters of  gold,  dated  in  the  eighth  century, 
every  page  divided  into  two  columris, 
inclosed  in  a  magnificent  border.  The 
pictures  of  the  Evangelists  with  their 
emblems  are  exquisitely  painted  in  the 
front  of  their  respective  Gospels  ;  the 
initial  letter  of  each  is  richly  illuminated, 
and  occui)ies  one  entire  p.ige.  The  time 
and  patience  bestowed  on  these  gloi'ious 
specimens  of  art  are  astonishing — fifty 
years  were  sometimes  given  to  one  sin-, 
gle  volume.  At  the  sale  of  Sir  W. 
BurrelPs  library  in  1796,  was  a  manu- 
script Bible  on  vellum,  richly  decorated, 
which  had  taken  the  writer,  Guide  de 
Jars,  more  than  half  a  century,  as  ap- 
pears by  his  autograph  at  the  beginning. 
He  began  it  in  his  fortieth  year,  and  had 
completed  his  ninetieth  year  (1294  a.d.) 
before  the  book  was  finished. 

The  imperial  purple  was  the  color  gen- 
erally used  for  the  ground  of  the  most 
costly  books,  from  its  displaying  the  gold 
and  silver  characters  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. 

Tills  celebrated  color,  from  which  the 
Greek  emperors  took  the  title  q{ Porphy- 
rof/eidtKS,  or  "  born  in  the  purple,"  was 
of  the  color  of  dark  bull's  blood,  and  had 
a  strong  smell  from  the  dye.  It  was  called 
also  the  Sacred  Encaustic,  and  was  re- 
stricted "  to  the  palace  and  person  of  the 
emperor,"  and  to  assume  it  was  in  reality 
to  usurp  the  power  of  the  empire.  While 
such  was  the  splendor  of  the  writing  and 
illuminated  paintings  inside  the  ancient 
Bibles  and  ecclesiastical  books,  the  ex- 
teriors were  often  no  less  costly. 

King  Ina,  who  appears,  if  all  reported 
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is  true,  to  have  o-iven  immense  property 
to  the  abbey  of  Ghistonbury — as,  for  in- 
stance, two  thousand  six  Jiundred  and 
forty  pounds  of  silver  for  a  shiine,  and 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds  of 
gold  for  tlie  altar — caused  the  Gospels  to 
be  covered  in  the  most  gorgeous  manner 
with  precious  stones,  at  the  cost  of  twen- 
ty pounds  of  gold. 

Tlie  Irish  abbot  of  EnniskilIen,Dag93us, 
who  died  in  587,  was  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  binding  books  in  covers  of  gold 
and  precious  stones.  In  these  prosaic 
ages  we  have  no  idea  of  the  rude  mag- 
nificence of  our  ancestors.  Childebert  the 
Frank,  in  one  of  his  victories  over  the 
Goths,  found  amongst  the  treasures  of  the 
church  twenty  boxes  of  pure  gold,  orna- 
mented with  jewels,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  sacred  Gospels.  Surely  no 
amount  of  ritualistic  enthusiasm  will  ever 
venture  to  furnish  a  chinch  throughout 
on  this  magnificent  scale  of  expense. 

Persons  of  the  very  highest  rank  did 
not  disdain  to  copy  in  letters  of  gold  and 
silver,  books  which  struck  ther  fency, 
or  which,  from  their  sacred  contents,  they 
wished  to  honor.  Tlie  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  wrote  the  Gospels  in  gold  letters 
with  his  own  hand.  Montfaucon  asserts 
that  many  of  the  nobles  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire followed  his  example,  and  founded 
their  own  private  libraries  by  transcribing 
the  works  in  the  public  ones.  It  Avas 
common  at  one  time  for  noblemen  and 
princes  to  keep  copyists  at  work  in  the 
midst  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes of  Perganuis,  or  the  seven  hundred 
thousand  at  Alexandria,  both  libraries, 
alas!  doomed  to  be  nearly  totally  de- 
stroyed. 

But  from  the  fourth  centxiry  down- 
ward, it  was  from  the  houses  of  religious 
orders  that  the  great  supply  of  books 
proceeded.  The  spark  of  learning  which 
shone  faintly  during  th6  turbulence  of  the 
dark  ages  was  kept  alive  by  them  ;  much 
harm  they  may  have  done  by  the  odious 
system  of  obliterating  one  work  to  write 
another  on  the  same  material ;  still,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  shelter  of  their  li- 
braries, and  the  labors  of  their  hands,  we 
should  probably  have  at  this  day  but  poor 
ideas  of  the  glories  of  Gi'cek  and  Roman 
literature,  even  if  we  had  preserved  the 
text  of  the  sacred  writings  themselves. 

In  every  great  abbey  there  was  a  scrip- 
torium, where  the  monks  transcribed  the 


works  set  before  them  in  perfect  silence. 
JMany  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent 
the  least  errors,  though  too  often  they 
crept  in  from  the  pernicious  habit,  in  later 
days,  vrhen  the  sale  of  books  became  an 
article  of  monastic  revenue,  of  emj^loying 
a  "  Dictator  "  to  read  to  a  whole  room- 
ful of  scribes  at  once.  Adjurations  wei'e 
placed  by  authors  at  the  end  of  their 
works,  as  that  of  Irenajus  :  "I  adjure 
thee,  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
his  glorious  coming  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  that  thou  compare  what 
thou  transcribest,  and  correct  it,  and  an- 
nex a  copy  of  this  adjuration  to  wiiat  thou 
hast  written."  Particular  estates  were 
sometimes  given  to  establish  scriptoria  in 
certain  abbeys.  A  Norman  baron  gave 
in  1 080  large  sums  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Albans  for  this  purpose  ;  another  was  en- 
dowed by  a  literary  noble  Avith  two  mills  ; 
and  in  117 1,  a  whole  rectory  was  devoted 
to  St.  Swithin's  convent  in  Winton  ad 
libros  transcribendos.  Nor  were  the 
monks  behind  liand  in  obeying  the  wishes 
of  these  munificent  pati'ons. 

In  the  abbey  of  Glastonbui-y,  duiing 
the  rule  of  one  abbot  Avh.o  died'  in  1300, 
fifty-eight  volumes  had  been  transcribed 
and  illuminated  ;  and  when  the  library 
belonging  to  the  splendid  abbey  of  Croy- 
land  was  burned  by  accident  in  1091, 
seven  hundred  volumes  were  destroyed^ 
of  which  the  major  portion  had  been 
co])ied  within  the  walls. 

The  celebrated  Bruno,  founder  of  the 
Carthusian  order,  who  died  in  1 101,  com- 
manded nn  almost  perpetual  silence 
amongst  his  monks,  and  allowed  them  no 
employment  except  the  services  of  the 
church  and  the  transcription  of  books. 
Notwithstanding  the  extreme  austerity 
of  their  rules,  this  order  at  one  time  pos- 
sessed one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
convents,  in  all  of  which,  at  a  certain 
hour,  the  sacristan  delivered  to  the  monks 
pen,  ink,  parchment,  and  books  to  be 
copied,  for,  said  one  of  their  number  : 
"  Books  should  be  preserved  by  us,  as  the 
everlasting  food  of  our  souls  ;  and  since 
we  preach  not  the  word  of  God  by  our 
mouths,  we  do  it  by  our  hands,  for  the 
books  which  we  transcribe  are  so  many 
sermons  of  truth  which  we  deliver." 
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THE  MANCINIS :  OR  CARDINAL  MAZARIN. 

AN   ITALIAN   EPISODE   IN   FRENCH   HISTORY. 

More  than  once  in  their  history 
Frenchmen  have  seen,  with  jealous 
hatied,  an  Italian  invasion  of  their  court, 
and  dark  indeed  are  the  colors  in  which 
the  foreign  favorites  are  invariably  de- 
picted. Battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death  follow  in  their  train  ;  poison  and 
witchcraft  are  their  constant  weajions  of 
offence  and  defence,  sometimes  employ- 
ed, at  the  bidding  of  their  royal  masters 
and  mistresses,  sometimes  treacherously 
turned  against  them  ;  for  when  was  the 
Italian  supposed  to  be  other  than  subtle, 
wily,  fawning,  and  treacherous  in  the 
popular  belief  of  nations  less  versatile  or 
less  gifted  with  the  art  of  pleasing  ? 
This  feeling  of  hatred  to  the  foreigner 
it  was  that,  in  the  wars  and  tumults  of 
the  Fronde,  made  bourgeois^  courtiers, 
nobles  and  piinces  of  the  blood  rally 
alike  to  the  cry  of  "  Point  de  Mazarin  !  " 
whom  Anne  of  Austria  had  made  abso- 
lute master  of  France  and  of  herself.  The 
history  of  that  stormy  time,  is  it  not 
written  by  the  pen  of  one  who  fought 
and  intrigued  through  it  :ill  against  "his 
brother  cardinal  with  every  malicious 
wile  that  restless  vanity  and  fierce  am- 
bition could  suggest,  and  by  many  other 
memoir-writers  besides  Paul  de  Gondi  ? 
Its  main  feature  and  its  results  are  all 
familiar ;  but  the  personal  biographies 
of  that  family  which  the  successful  church- 
man soughfto  found  and  endow  with  his 
enormous  wealth,  and  the  varied  and 
pow^erful  alliances  which  he  formed,  are 
less  well  known,  though  they  make  a 
truly  curious  chapter  in  the  chronicle  of 
the  sihde  Louis  XIY.  The  obscure 
birth  of  the  cardinal,  we  find,  is  a  fertile 
theme  for  the  authors  of  the  Mazarinades, 
as  the  scurillous  pamphlets  and  epigrams 
of  the  Frondeurs  were  called,  nor  are 
any  contemporary  notices  more  flatter- 
ing. Looking  down  from  the  lofty  em- 
pyrean of  his  ow^n  far-descended  line, 
St.  Simon  gravely  but  contemptuously 
remarks:  'Jamais  on  n'a  pu  remonter 
plus  haut  que  le  pere  de  cette  trop  fam- 
euse  Eminence,  ni  savior  ovi  elle  est  nee, 
ni  quoi  que  ce  soit  de  sa  premiere  jeu- 
nesse.  On  sait  seulement  qu'ils  etaient 
de  Sicile.'  The  great  Conde  speaks  of 
his  enemy  as  "  ce  gredin  de  Sicile,"  and 
Sicilea'  becomes  at    once  the  mot  cV- 


ordre  with  the  rhymesters  of  the  party. 
The  Val  de  Mazare  in  Sicily  was  sup- 
posed to  have  given  a  name  to  the  name- 
less peasant  his  father,  of  whom  Scarron 
and  De  Retz  speak  as  a  bankrupt 
tradesman  in  Rome,  but  who  neverthe- 
less we  know  rose  high  enough  in  the 
social  scale  to  marry  an  heiress  of  the 
great  Orsini  fixmily.  In  modern  days, 
M.  Leon  Laborde  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered proofs  of  the  great  statesman's 
patrician  bii-th  and  aristocratic  training, 
but  they  are  far  from  conclusive  ;  and  if 
we  are  to  consider  a  cei-tain  manuscript 
found  in  the  royal  library  at  Turin 
in  1855,  as  a  genuine  production  (of 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  reason- 
able doubt),  we  now  possess  an  authentic 
history  of  the  birth  and  parentage  of  Giu- 
lio  Mazarino,  from  the  pen  of  an  early 
friend  and  schoolfellow.  This  anony- 
mous writer,  whose  work  is  apparently 
addressed  to  some  member  of  the  royal 
house  of  Savoy,  about  the  year  1657, 
when,  in  the  person  of  Prince  Engine 
of  Savoy-Carignan,  Conte  de  Soissons, 
it  had  allied  itself  with  the  cardinal's 
niece  Olympia,  tells  us  that  Pietro,  father 
of  Giulio,  was  born  in  a  Sicilian  village 
called  Mazarino,  and  thence  took  his 
surname.  He  came  to  seek  a  fortune  in 
Rome,  on  the  strength  of  the  proverb, 
that  to  no  one  does  the  mistress  of  the 
world  ever  prove  a  stepmother,  and 
there  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Con- 
stable Colonna,  and  became  his  chamber- 
lain. There  he  married  Ortensia  Buf- 
falini,  with,  says  the  biographer,  "  a  dot 
more  than  suitable  to  the  birth  and  sta- 
tion of  the  bridegroom,  and  largely  dow- 
ered besides  with  beauty  and  virtue." 
They  had  a  numerous  family,  but  Pietro 
became  intendant  of  the  extensive  do- 
mains of  the  constable,  and  did  not  lack 
means  to  educate  them  with  more  than 
ordinary  care.  In  Rome,  in  the  Rione  di 
Trevi,  in  the  year  1(302,  Giulio,  his  fiimous 
son,  first  saw  light ;  and  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  Jesuits  he  developed  into 
an  infant  prodigy,  reciting  short  sermons 
in  public  with  fluency  and  appropriate 
gestures  at  five  years  old.  The  Order  of 
Jesus  continued  to  superintend  his  edu- 
cation till,  at  seventeen,  he  went  to  Sj)ain 
in  the  suite  of  the  Abbe  Colonna,  when 
even  his  admiring  biographer  admits 
that  he  learnt  other  arts  and  sciences 
than  those  imparted  in  the  schools  of 
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Alcala  and  Salamanca.  Love  and  dice 
had  charms  so  strong  that  liis  lather,  in 
great  uneashiess  about  his  future  career, 
recalled  him  to  Rome.  His  uniform 
success  through  life  at  all  games  of  haz- 
ard, was  indeed  too  remarkable  to  es- 
cape invidious  comment,  and  "  escroc  " 
was  a  word  too  often  applied  by  his  ill- 
wishers  to  one  who  may  either  have  been 
born  under  a  lucky  star,  or  have  ac- 
quired by  practice  and  observation  skill 
beyond  his  rivals  ;  so  at  least  pleads  his 
anonymous  apologist.  But  our  concern  at 
present  is  not  with  the  cardinal's  road  to 
wealth,  power,  andfixme — hoAv  he  served 
in  the  papal  army,  and  won  the  patron- 
age of  the  Barberini  Pope  by  his  diplo- 
niatic  talents,  discarding  then  his  sword 
and  armor  for  a  nuncio's  hat  and  robes. 
Before  he  left  Rome  as  the  pope's  vice- 
legate  to  France,  in  1634,  he  established 
his  two  sisters  in  very  excellent  mar- 
riages. The  eldest  married  Girolarao 
Martinozzi,  and  the  younger,  Lorenzo 
Mancini,  a  Roman  baron  ;  while  their 
father,  for  some  time  past  a  widower, 
found  iavor  in  the  eyes  of  Portia  Orsini, 
whose  family  were,  we  must  suppose,  so 
far  influenced  by  the  position  achieved 
by  his  distinguished  son,  that  they  did 
not  reject  the  alliance.  We  pass  on  now, 
over  some  fourteen  years  of  Mazarin's 
life  and  of  French  history,  till  we  find 
him  cardinal  and  prime  minister  of 
France,  sole  confidant  of  the  regent, 
Anne  of  Austria — some  say  her  lover 
(others  whisper  her  husband) — enor- 
mously wealthy,  engaged  in  building  and 
decorating  the  magnificent  Palais  Maz- 
arin,  and  beginning  to  contemplate  the 
advisability  of  sending  for  some  of  his 
sisters'  children.  Though  the  Palais 
Mazarin  was  in  course  of  construction, 
the  cardinal  lodged  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
where  he  had  greater  facility  of  constant 
access  to  his  royal  mistress  ;  and  here 
were  summoned  the  eldest  of  Madame 
Martinozzi's  daughters,  the  two  elder 
Mancini  demoiselles,  and  their  brother, 
whose  ages  in  1647,  ranged  from  seven 
to  thirteen  :  here  they  Avere  brought  up 
along  with  the  royal  children.  Madame 
de  Motteville  describes  their  arrival  on 
the  11th  of  September,  and  their  ap- 
pearance. Mile.  Martinozzi  was  blonde, 
with  fine  features  and  gentle  eyes  ;  she 
gave  promise  of  real  beauty.  Laure,  the 
eldest   Mancini,  was   an  agreeable  bru- 


nette of  twelve  or  thii-teen  ;  the  second, 
Olympia,  was  very  dark,  with  a  long 
pointed  chin,  and  bright,  though  small, 
black  eyes.  Madame  de  Nogent  was 
sent  to  meet  them  at  Fontainebleau. 
The  queen  received  them  the  same 
evening,  thought  them  pretty,  caressed 
them  in  private,  and  showed  them  next 
day  to  the  court,  where  the  curious  cour- 
tiers crowded  so  eageily  round  the  new 
arrivals,  that  there  seemed  some  danger 
of  their  being  suftbcated  by  the  press, 
while  their  iincle  affected  hardly  to 
notice  them.  There  is  perhaps  no  strong- 
er proof  of  the  queen's  entire  devotion 
to  him  than  the  manner  in  which  she 
occupied  herself  with  these  girls. 
Madame  de  Senece,  ex-gouvernante  to 
the  young  king,  was  appointed  to  super- 
intend their  education  ;  but  Anne  her- 
self, true  Spaniard,  always  devote  if 
sometimes  galante,  instructed  them  in 
religion,  and  treated  them  with  the  same 
tenderness  as  her  own  children.  The 
courtly  Madame  de  Motteville,  who 
never  believes  that  her  royal  mis- 
tress can  do  wrong,  makes  small 
comment  on  the  strangeness  of  these 
proceedings,  little  as  she  loved  the  car- 
dinal. '  II  avait  le  don  de  plaire,  et  il 
etait  impossible  de  ne  pas  se  laisser 
charmer  par  ses  douceurs,'  she  says ;  but 
not  from  her  do  we  hear  of  the  whis- 
pers against  the  fiiir  fame  of  Anne, 
however  much  she  may  privately  have 
shared  the  fears  of  Madame  de  Senece 
and  Mile,  de  Hautefort,  who  were  bold 
enough  to  remonstrate  with  the  queen 
on  the  imprudence  of  her  conduct  with 
her  minister.  Madame  de  Brienne,  too, 
ventured  to  repeat  to  her  majesty  some 
of  the  caliunnies  to  which  she  exposed 
herself,  and  was  met  by  the  most  solemn 
assurances  from  the  queen  that  her  pref- 
erence for  the  cardinal  was  purely  in- 
tellectual, and  that  their  lengthened 
conferences  were  entirely  confined  to 
"  affaires  de  I'Etat."  Unfortunately,  the 
letters  which  exist  on  both  sides  are  so 
familiar  and  so  indiscreet,  that  it  is  hard 
even  for  the  dispassionate  student  of 
this  century  to  believe  the  queen's  as- 
sertion ;  though  perhaps  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  a 
private  marriage,  if — which  seems  an 
unsettled  point — Mazarin  Avas  never 
actually  in  priest's  orders.  This  idea  is 
frequently  to  be  met  Avith  in  the  pam- 
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phlets  of  the  day ;  and  Madame  la 
Falatine  says  in  her  memoirs,  sjieaking 
of  the  queen  regent,  "  she  did  worse  than 
love  Mazarin :  s'ne  married  him."  No 
real  evidence  on  the  subject,  however, 
exists ;  and  the  Palatine,  whose  gossip 
is  alvvays  coarse  and  seldom  good  natur- 
ed,  in  this  instance  evidently  inclines  to 
take  what  she  considers  far  the  darkest 
view  of  the  case.  But  to  return  to  the 
Mancinis.  We  find  that  the  nepliev/ 
Paul  was  placed  at  the  college  at  Cler- 
mont, along  with  the  Piince  de  Conti, 
while  his  two  sisters  and  Anne  Marti- 
nozzi  shared  the  studies  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  Monsieur, 
till  the  Frondeurs  obliged  court  and 
cardinal  to  retire  to  St.  Germain's,  and 
leave  them  in  charge  of  the  nuns  of 
Val  dc  Grace ;  for  Madame  de  Sencce 
had  joined  Madame  de  Longueville,  and 
gone  into  opposition.  The  peace  of 
liuel  restored  the  court  and  its  ruling 
spirit  for  a  season  to  Paris,  though 
Conde  was  little  disposed  to  submission  ; 
for,  with  a  sIlro^^'d  pre\ision  of  the  part 
they  were  in  future  to  play,  he  made  it 
then  a  stipulation  that  his  eminence 
must  promise  on  no  account  to  arrange 
any  marriage  for  the  nieces  without  his 
consent.  The  hollow  truce  could  not 
last  long,  and  it  Avas  broken  on  a  day 
when  the  haughty  soldier  addressed  to 
the  cardinal  a  letter  bearing  on  its  cover 
the  insulting  words,  "AH'  Illustrissimo 
Signor  Facchino,"  etc.  The  regent  or- 
dered the  jn-iiice  to  be  ari-ested ;  but 
seeing  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  ]>ar- 
liament  both  declared  against  him, 
Mazarin  judged  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
across  the  frontier  till  the  storm  should 
have  blown  over.  Ilis  nieces  joined 
him  at  Peronne.  Their  flight  was  sud- 
den and  secret,  for  they  already  shared 
the  odium  which  attached  to  the  favor- 
ite. 

Then  the  Frondeurs  sang  pagans  of 
triumph  over  his  discomfiture  and  dis- 
appearance, and  the  list  even  of  the 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse  that  flowed 
fronithepensof  their  scribes  and  rhyme- 
sters in  the  spring  of  1651  would  fill 
pages.  No  abuse,  no  insinuation,  no 
accusation  was  too  dark  to  heap  upon  le 
Mazarin,  and  on  every  member,  known 
or  unknown,  of  his  family  :  unprofitable 
reading  now  as  then,  with  hardly  any 
precious  grain  of  truth  to  be  found  in 


it  Avorth  wading  through  such  a  mire 
of'  filth  and  scurrility,  pungent  thougli 
the  wit  thereof  may  sometimes  be,  and 
significant  too  of  an  entirely  new  era  in 
French  literature  and  French  thought. 
The  language  at  this  time  takes  quite  a 
new  form  in  the  brilliant  ])ages  of  De 
Retz,  of  Scarron,  and  of  M;ulame  de 
Sevigne:  it  is  a  new  weapon,  keen,  sub- 
tle, and  ready-forged  for  the  hands  of 
Voltaire  and  his  bretln-en,  to  be  used 
with  such  terrible  effect  against  the 
ancien  rtgi,nc  and  all  that  had  previous 
to  the  Fronde  been  considered  most 
sacred.  Then  for  the  first  time  throne 
and  altar  were  both  roughly  handled, 
and  the  demon  of  mockery  was  roused 
in  men's  breasts  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
devout  Spanish  queen,  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  altogether  in  the  power  of  ah 
upstart  cardinal  minister,  a  foreigner 
who  robbed  the  nation  to  the  extent  of 
millions :  it  is  strange,  too,  that  some 
other  sights,  not  uncommon  then,  should 
elicit  such  shght  notice  as  they  do  in  the 
literature  of  the  day;  but  here  and 
there,  instead  of  comedy,  we  find  records 
like  the  following : 

"  1651.  At  Rheiras,  Chalons,  Eethel,  &c., 
everywhere  famine,  death,  bod:es  unbnried. 
The  faces  of  the  survivors  are  l)lack  with 
hunger;  they  are  phantoms  scarcely  human. 
They  ea  t  lizards,  dead  dogs  a  week  old.  In 
Lorraine  the  starving  nuns  leave  their  con- 
vents to  beg.  In  Picardy  there  are  five 
hundred  orphan  children  under  seven  years 
old." 

But  Mazarin,  when  he  Avent  hito  exile, 
was  rich  enough  to  raise  an  ^vmj  from 
his  private  fortune  to  oppose  Conde,  and 
he  won  Turenne  to  his  side ;  so  the 
fighting  and  lampooning  go  on,  and  the 
people  perish  by  hunger  and  by  the 
sword,  and  there  seems  none  to  pity 
them.  Only  one  name  shines  out  from 
the  dark  record  with  the  lustre  of  purest 
charity — a  name  that  continues  to  succor 
the  sick  and  the  afflicted  of  our  OAvn  day 
— that  of  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  then  first 
sent  out  his  emissaries  among  the  starv- 
ing population  of  France.  The  ex-minis- 
ter, who  Avas  still  Anne's  minister  de 
faeto^  had  selected  Bridil  as  his  residence 
in  the  spring  of  1651 :  from  thence  he  con- 
tinued to  direct' all  her  actions,  and  to  cor- 
respond with  her  in  the  constant  exchange 
of  letters  filled  with  expressions  of  the 
most    ardent   devotion :    here   too     he 
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managed  to  conclude  the  marriacjc  of 
his  eldest  niece,  Lauie  Mancini.  Latire 
Tv-as  the  first  to  marry,  the  first  also  to 
quit  the  scene  altogether  ;  and  if  it  be 
true,  that  whom  the  gods  love  die  young, 
we  feel  it  doubly  so  when  a  nature  like 
hers,  pure,  candid,  holy,  and  loving,  is 
taken  away  from  the  unutterable  corrup- 
tions of  such  a  society.  Though  only 
one  of  the  pawns  in  the  game  then 
being  played,  she  was  fortunate  in  at- 
tracting the  love  of  the  husband  to 
whom  she  was  destined.  When  she 
was  fifteen  overtures  for  her  hand  had 
been  made  by  the  Cardinal  Barberini, 
in  behalf  of  one  of  the  Colonnas,  but 
Mazarin  paused.  It  was  thought  that 
he  had  cast  his  eyes  on  the  gay  and  ir- 
resistible Due  de  Caudale,  the  heir  of 
the  d'Epernons,  who  would  probably 
have  made  a  very  indiflerent  husband, 
and  Avhose  sudden  death  quenched  so 
many  bright  eyes  in  tears,  though 
Laure's  Avere  not  among  them.  The 
Due  de  Mercoeur,  brother  of  "  le  roi  des 
Halles,"  son  of  M.  de  Vendome,  and  a 
grandson  of  Henri  IV.  and  la  belle 
Gabrielle,  would  be  an  invaluable  par- 
tisan for  the  cardinal ;  he  was  an  unex- 
ceptionable ^;)ar^i'  for  Laure,  for,  unlike 
his  turbulent  race,  he  was  gentle  and 
pious,  and  having  been  betrothed  to 
Mademoiselle  Mancini  before  the  flight 
to  Bruhl,  he  exhibited  the  rare  spectacle 
of  fidelity  to  his  engagements,  in  sjnte 
of  ridicule  and  threats  from  the  Prince 
of  Conde  at  whose  hands  he  underwent 
a  rough  and  angry  examination  on  the 
subject  before  the  parhament  of  Paris. 
Tliere  he  mildly  but  firmly  declared  liira- 
self  the  husband  of  Mademoiselle  Man- 
cini, and  set  ofi"  immediately  for  Bruhl 
to  claim  his  bride,  although  strictly  for- 
bidden to  bring  her  into  the  kingdom. 
M.  de  Vendome  did  not  oppose  the  pro- 
ceeding; possibly  he  foresaw  the  speedy 
return  to  power  of  the  cardinal,  and  the 
benefits  he  might  reap  from  such  an  alli- 
ance. Some  months  later  they  came  in 
the  shape  of  ]:)laces  and  governments. 
He  received  the  government  of  Bre- 
tagne  and  the  admiralty,  while  Jean 
Doucet,  as  De  Retz  contemjjtuously 
nicknamed  the  young  husband,  was  en- 
trusted with  Provence  and  Avith  a  divi- 
sion of  the  cardinal's  army,  Avith  Avhich 
he  subdued  some  of  the  toAvns  that 
Conde   had   seduced    from    obedience. 


While  he  was  in  the  field,  Laure  led  a 
peaceful  life  at  Anet  Avith  the  Duchesse 
de  Vendome,  her  mother-in-law,  a  saint- 
ly lady,  Avho  practised  devotion  and  char- 
ity. When  she  appeared  at  court,  she 
was  beautiful  enough  to  be  adinired, 
too  modest  and  retiring  to  excite  envy 
or  hatred.  Before  any  shadoAv  had 
fallen  on  her  happiness,  she  died  sud- 
denly from  the  consequences  of  her 
third  confinement :  her  powerful  uncle 
is  said  t  o  have  Avcpt  real  tears  by  her 
deathbed,  and  the  bloAv  to  the  Due  de 
Mercoeur  Avas  so  severe,  that  after  a 
period  of  entire  seclusion,  lie  took  or- 
ders. Laure's  two  elder  sons  are  known 
in  history  as  the  celebrated  Due  and 
Grand  Prieur  de  Vendome,  names  that 
Avere  to  become  infamous  even  in  the 
days  of  the  Regent  Orleans  and  Dubois, 
for  those  Avho  bore  them  inherited  none 
of  the  virtues  of  their  parents.  The 
military  successes  of  the  eldest  brother, 
however,  Avarranted  him  in  making  the 
boast  that  he  inherited  from  an  earlier 
and  a  royal  progenitor  his  imdoubtedly 
brilliant  talents.  It  is  curious  that  the 
Due  de  Vendome's  great  oi)ponent  in 
the  field  should  haA^e  been  his  first  cou- 
sin, for  Prince  Eug5ne  Avas  the  son  of 
his  mother's  sister,  Olympia,  Comtesse 
de  Soissons. 

On  his  i-eturn  from  his  second  exile, 
more  firmly  established  in  power  than 
ever,  and  incomparably  the  ricliest  sub- 
ject in  Europe,  Mazarin  found  suitors  in 
plenty  for  the  hands  of  liis  nieces  as  they 
reached  marriageable  age.  Anne  Mar- 
tinozzi  and  Olympia  Mancini  Avere  both 
sixteen,  but  the  gentle  blonde  attracted 
more  admirers  than  her  cousin,  Avho  had 
little  pretension  of  beauty,  and  Avho  saw 
Avith  the  bitterest  envy  the  man-iage  of 
Anne  to  the  Prince  de  Conti,  and  a  little 
later  that  of  Laure  Martinozzi  to  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Modena,  alliances 
Avhich  raised  them  both  to  royal  rank. 
Armand  de  Conti,  Avho  Avas  slightly  de- 
formed and  originally  destined  by  his 
warrior  brother  for  the  Church,  had  re- 
sisted the  imposition  of  hands  ecclesias- 
tical, though  he  received  as  his  appan- 
age many  rich  abbacies.  Always  under 
the  influence  of  his  sister,  Madame  de 
Longueville,  he  joined  the  Fronde,  and 
fought  and  gambled  passionately  but 
unsuccessfully  through  the  first  years  of 
manhood,  till   her   conversion  brotight 
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about  his,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life 
passed  away  in  the  strangest  alternations 
between  fits  of  extravagant  devotion  and 
l^enitence  and  the  wildest  excesses.  His 
position  had  become  a  humiliating  one, 
for  his  fortune  was  nearly  all  gone,  when 
Sarrazin,  his  secretary,  suggested  to  him 
the  expediency  of  attaching  himself  to 
the  absolute  dispenser  of  place,  power 
and  wealth,  by  allying  the  blood  of  the 
Bourbons  with  that  of  the  Mazarin. 
He  was  not  perhaps  a  very  attractive 
husband  for  Mademoiselle  Martinozzi, 
who  would  undoubtedly  have  preferred 
accepting  the  homage  of  "  le  beau  Cau- 
dale,"  and  perhaps  she  had  the  further 
mortification  of  knowing  that  the  prince 
expressed  the  most  entire  indifterence  as 
to  which  of  the  nieces  it  was  who  should 
become  Princesse  de  Conti,  since  it  was 
the  cardinal  he  meant  to  espouse.  Ma- 
zarin signified  his  wish  that  it  should  be 
Anne,  and  De  Caudale  at  once  withdrew 
his  pi'etensions  with  equally  mortifying 
indifference.  The  betrothal  took  place 
on  February  21,  1654,  at  Corapiegne; 
on  the  following  day  the  marritige  was 
celebrated  with  royal  pomp,  and  the 
Prince  de  Conti  received  a  bride  whose 
beauty  and  goodness  gave  him  every 
reason  to  think  himself  a  fortunate  man 
even  without  the  lavish  dowry,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guienne,  or  the  sumptuous 
new  Hotel  Conti,  which  the  caixlinal,  in 
a  generous  mood,  bestowed  along  with 
her. 

Certainly  the  careers  and  characters 
of  his  two  elder  nieces  were  wonderfully 
diflTerent  from  those  of  the  younger, 
wdi ether  nature  or  the  training  ofVal 
de  Grace  be  responsible  for  it.  Michelet 
says  the  others  were  led  astray  by  the 
evil  example  of  Queen  Christina  of  Swe- 
den, when  she  visited  the  French  court, 
and  foscinated  these  young  ladies  with 
her  coarse  wit  and  her  damsel  errant 
propensities  ;  a  suggestion  which  may 
be  true  to  a  certain  extent.  But  it  may 
also  be  conjectured  that  when  they  were 
summoned  to  Paris,  they  came,  not  the 
innocent  children  that  Laure  and  Anne 
had  been,  but  prepared,  by  the  knoAvl- 
edge  of  their  relative's  great  power  and 
influence,  to  play  conspicuous  parts  in  a 
court,  where  the  age  of  the  young  king 
and 'his  brother,  just  verging  on  man- 
hood, held  out  every  temptation  to  in. 
trigue,  and  where  lovers  and  husbands 


coronets  and  fauteuils,  diamonds  and 
equipages,  not  whips,  hoops,  or  childish 
toys,  were  the  prizes  to  be  striven  for. 
The  Conti  marriage  proved  a  hapi)y  one, 
in  spite  of  occasional  fits  of  jealousy  on 
his  part,  for  which  Anne,  whose  piety 
grew  year  by  year  more  austere,  gave 
him  not  the  shadow  of  a  cause,  and  spite 
of  relapses  of  his  which  only  made  her 
redouble  her  prayers.  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Bussy,  it  was  after  his  marriage 
that  Conti  tried  ineffectually  to  jwser  as 
the  adorer  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  that 
charming  but  icy  marquise,  who  had  so 
long  withstood  all  attempts  to  win  a 
warmer  regard  than  that  of  the  Rabutin 
tie  of  blood  from  Bussy  himself.  But 
in  the  retirement  of  Guienne  the  prince 
became  daily  more  under  the  influence 
of  wife  and  sister,  both  devout  mystics; 
one,  like  himself,  penitent  and  seeking  to 
expiate  the  sins  and  follies  of  a  stormy 
past,  the  other  stainless,  but  pressing  on 
ever  nearer  to  the  light.  He  left  her  a 
widow  at  twenty-nine,  and  the  union  be- 
tween her  and  Madame  de  Longueville 
Avas  only  drawn  the  closer.  Anne  was 
Jansenist  in  her  opinions,  and  became 
the  protector  and  patroness  of  Port 
Royal,  using  her  influence  with  the  king 
in  behalf  of  the  brethren,  as  well  as  for 
all  the  weak  and  oppressed  whom  she 
could  benefit.  She  stripped  herself  of 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  wealth  with 
which  her  uncle  had  endowed  her;  and 
the  inscription  on  her  tomb,  in  St.  Andre- 
des-Arts,  sets  forth,  that  in  the  fiimine 
of  1662,  she  sold  all  her  jewels  to  feed 
the  starving  poor  of  Berri,  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Picardy.  Death,  when  it 
came  ten  years  later  (1672),  in  the  shape 
of  a  sudden  apoplectic  seizure,  could  not 
come  imawares  or  unwelcome  to  one 
wlio  had  so  communed  with  the  Unseen. 
Who  does  not  remember  Madame  de 
Sevigne's  description  of  that  death-cham- 
ber ? — the  moans  of  the  expiring  princess 
as  the  physicians  tried  to  torture  her 
back  to  consciousness,  the  overwhelming 
grief  of  her  family,  the  extravagant  and 
feigned  sorrow  of  the  ladies  who  scream- 
ed and  fainted  till  they  were  expelled, 
"  qui  prouve  trop,  ne  prouve  rien,"  the 
eloge  pronounced  by  the  king,  all  vividly 
brought  before  us  by  the  pen  of  the 
lively  writer,  who  says  in  conclusion, 
"  II  y  a  de  belles  reflexions  a  faire  sur 
cette  mort,"  but  leaves  it  to  Madame  de 
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Grignan  and  to  us  to  make  tlieni.  The 
two  sons  of  Anne  Martinozzi  were  left 
to  the  charge  of  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville;  the  eldest  died  in  youth,  the  other 
survived  to  be  the  brightest  ornament 
of  his  house. 

A  second  detachment  of  the  cardinal's 
ftimily  had  arrived  from  Rome  in  March 
1653.  Of  nieces  to  marry  there  was  no 
lack,  nor  stint  of  dowers  to  give  them  ; 
the  cry  was  still  "  they  come." 

Les  Mancinis,  les  Martinosses, 
Illustres  matieres  de  noces. 

sang  the  poets  of  the  Fronde,  who  had 
now  tuned  their  lyres  to  notes  of  praise 
of  these  Roman  beauties. 

Paul  Mancini,  the  eldest  nephew,  was 
dead  ;  two  other  brothers  remained  : 
Philippe,  afterward  created  Due  de 
Nevers,  and  Alphonse,  who  died  at  col- 
lege, where  his  fellow-pupils,  on  one  un- 
lucky day,  tossing  him  in  a  blanket,  he 
fell  to  the  ground  on  his  head  and  broke 
his  neck.  The  Due  de  Nevers'  eccentric 
life  is  associated  with  his  four  brilliant 
sisters — Olympia,  Marie,  Hortense,  and 
Marie-Anne ;  but  before  proceeding  to 
the  history  of  that  group,  a  short  notice 
of  the  remaining  Martinozzi  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here.  She  was  but  a  bird 
of  passage  at  the  French  court.  Very 
soon  after  her  arrival  there,  proposals 
for  her  hand  were  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  through  Prince  Eugene  of  Sa- 
voy Carignan  (afterward  Comte  de 
Soissoiis,  and  husband  of  Olympia  Man- 
cini), and  accepted.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  by  proxy  at  Compiegne, 
Prince  Eugene  representing  the  Duke 
of  Modena  in  the  gorgeous  ceremonial, 
which  was  precisely  the  same  in  all  re- 
spects as  if  the  biide  had  been  a  daughter 
of  France.  Immediately  after,  Laure 
was  conducted  by  her  mother  to  Modena, 
where  her  husband,  Alphonse  d'Este, 
and  a  home  under  her  native  Italian  sky, 
awaited  her.  Seven  years  of  marriage, 
during  which  her  husband  fought  the 
battles  of  France,  then  we  find  her  re- 
gent of  Modena,  governing  that  little 
state  with  firmness  [virile  donna^  her  bi- 
ographer calls  her),  renowned  for  her 
just  deahngs  and  her  piety  ;  in  politics, 
always  faithful  to  France  and  to  the 
grand  monarque,  when  Mazarin  had 
passed  away.  In  1673  she  made  a  jour- 
ney  to   Paris   to  marry  her  daughter, 


Marie  Beatrice,  to  James,  Duke  of  York. 
So  the  grand-niece  of  the  cardinal  sat 
for  a  time  on  the  English  throne,  and 
but  for  the  Revolution  of  '88  his  blood 
(unless  we  credit  the  warming-pan  legend 
of  the  first  Pretender's  birth,  once  an 
article  of  Whig  and  Hanoverian  faith), 
might  have  continued  to  flow  in  our 
rulers'  veins. 

Some  one  has  remarked  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  that  we  are  the  only  people 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  uses  its 
sacred  writings  as  horn-books,  and  we 
have  often  been  inclined  to  wish  that 
the  same  irreverence  did  not  character- 
ize our  treatment  of  many  a  classic  be- 
sides. The  "  Farewell  Horace  whom  I 
hated  so,  not  for  thy  faults  but  mine," 
of  Lord  Byron,  finds  an  echo  in  many 
breasts  ;  just  now  our  thoughts  revert 
to  the  period  of  our  youth,  when  our 
preceptors  used  to  give  us  lessons  in 
French  dictation  from  Madame  de  Sevig- 
ne's  letters.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
time  and  of  the  society  being  limited  to 
the  rudiments  of  Mrs.  Markham's  His- 
tory, imperfectly  acquired,  we  remem- 
ber feeling  precisely  the  same  bewilder- 
ment about  the  marquise's  friends,  her 
anecdotes  of  "  Quanto,''''  and  all  manner 
of  exalted,  and  to  us  imknown,  person- 
ages, as  some  country  cousin  might  ex- 
2)erience  who  suddenly  found  herself  lis- 
tening to  the  talk  and  scandal  of  half  a 
dozen  fine  ladies.  It  was  tantalizing  not 
to  know  who  all  this  good  company  with 
whom  she  is  so  familiar  might  be,  about 
whom  there  are  so  many  good  stories, 
of  which,  from  our  ignorance,  we  lose 
the  point.  There  was  a  pleasure  in  try- 
ing to  guess,  Avhich  occupied  us  more 
perhaps  than  orthography  or  punctua- 
tion ;  and  as  to  making  Madame's  style 
a  model  for  our  own,  which  we  were 
told  was  the  object  of  the  lesson,  we 
mentally  postponed  that  idea  till  we  too 
should  go  to  court  and  be  able  to  relate 
to  our  friends  how^  we  fiired  there.  No 
doubt  it  was  a  symptom  of  incipient 
worldliness,  that  in  those  days  Ave  much 
preferred,  unintelligible  to  us  though 
they  were,  extracts  from  her  Paris  let- 
ters to  those  that  bore  the  dates  of  Livry 
or  les  Rochers,  where  her  reflections  on 
the  treatise  of  "le  bonhomme  Nicole," 
preparatory  to  "  mcs  Paques,"  or  her 
extravagant  expressions  of  fond  anxiety 
for  her  daugiiter,  used  to  weary  us  pro- 
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foundly.     So  the  penalty  of  becoming  a 
classic  lettei'  Avriter  two  hundred  years 
ago  is  that  now,  listless  school  boys  and 
girls  yawn  over  greas}''  slates,  on  which 
they  liave  copied,  with  equalindifference, 
the  finest  jests  and  the  saddest  tragedies, 
or  such  passionate  words  from  a  mother's 
heart  as  these  :  "  Que  Dieii  me  fasse  la 
grace  de  Tainicr  un  jour,  comme  je  vous 
aime,  ma  fille."     In  her  society  we  often 
find  a  M.  de  Nevcrs  appearing;  always 
charming — certainly  eccentric.     There  is 
much  excitement  at  court  in  1670  about 
his  marriage,  for  the  biide  is  no  other 
than    "  cette     belle    Diane,"    Mile,    de 
Thianges,  niece  of  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan,    then  the   reigning  favorite;    and 
"ce  M.  de  Nevers  si  difficile  a  ferrer,  ce 
M.  de  Nevers  si  extraordinaire,  qui  glisse 
des  mains  alors  qu'on  y  pense  le  moins," 
this  M.  de  Nevers  is  J'hilippe   Mancini, 
the  only  surviving  nephew  of  the  cardi- 
nal.    It  is  rather  significant  of  the  fact 
that  the  last  male  of  his  family  was   no 
favorite  with  him,  that  when  he  created 
a  Due  de  Mazarin  to  carry  on  his  name, 
that  title  was  given  not  to  Philippe  but 
to  Armand  de  la  Porte,  the  husband  of 
Hortense  Mancini,  a  selection  where  for 
once  his  sagacity  singularly  failed.     He 
was  probably,  however,  correct   enough 
in  his  estimate  of  his  nephcAV,  as  one  not 
likely  ever  to  concern  himself  with  poli- 
cy or  ambition.     Brilliant,  f  mtastic,  ac- 
complished, all  things  by  fits  and  starts, 
and  nothing  long,  he  was  the  delight  of 
society,  but  would  apply  himself  to  no 
duty  and  no  pursuit.     Fits  of  poetical 
abstraction  were  no  recommendation  in 
the  eyes  of  so  pi-actical  a  genius  as  his 
uncle,  whose  displeasure  he  also  early  in- 
curred by  Iiis  share  in  a  scandal,  which 
Madame  de  Motteville  and  Bussy  relate, 
of  some  young  courtiers  who  thought  fit 
to  keep  the  holy  week  at  Roissi  in  a 
series  of  profane  orgies  of  the  maddest 
kind.     For  a    time,  in   consequence,  he 
was  banished  from  court,  but  afterward 
received  a  commission  in  Louis   XIV.'s 
own  regiment  of  guards  and  the  title  of 
Due  de  Nevers.     At  the  cai-dlnal's  death 
he  found  himself  in  possession  of  great 
estates  in  both  France  and  Italy,  and  of 
onedialf  olthe  Palais  Mazarin,  with  its 
rich  contents  of  ])ictures    and   statues, 
fir 'better  bestowed  on  him  than  on  the 
eccentric  devotee  who,  in  his  zeal  for  re- 
ligion and  decency,  traversed  his  gal- 


leries, hammer  in  hand,  and  is  calculate  d 
to  have  destroyed  pictures  and  marbles 
to  the  value  of  four  hundred  thousand 
francs.  To  her  brother's  half  of  the  pal- 
ace the  luckless  Hortense  often  fled  to 
escape  the  persecutions  of  her  Barbe- 
Ueiie,  and  his  satirical  muse  was  employ- 
ed  in  her  service  to  ridicule  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  Due  de  Mazarin,  Avhile  he 
assisted  her  to  escape  from  so  intolerable 
a  companion. 

The  marriage  made  no  difference  in 
the  restless  habits  of  M.  de  Nevers,  who 
spent  most  of  his  time  travelling  be- 
tween Paris  and  Rome,  Avhere,  on  Monte 
Cavallo,  he  owned  another  supeib  palace. 
He  was  slightly  jealous  of  his  beautiful 
Diane,  and  carried  her  Avith  him,  some- 
times so  unexpectedly  that  Mile,  de 
Montpensier  says,  "Madame  de  Severs- 
has  known  what  it  was  to  get  into  her 
carriage  for  a  short  drive  and  to  hear 
Monsieur  give  the  order  to  the  coach- 
man, "a  iio??i(?,"  fi-om  which  there  v,as 
no  appeal  and  no  delay.  But  they  seem 
to  have  continued  excellent  friends. 
Twenty  years  later  we  find  their  names 
constantly  appearing  in  the  Sevigne, 
Grignan,  and  Coulanges  correspondence, 
always  spoken  of  as  the  most  charming, 
the  most  agreeable,  the  wittiest,  and  the 
most  eagerly  sought  guests.  Tlie  ^9re- 
cieuse  Madame  de  Grignan  is  ever  keenly 
anxious  to  possess  the  last  satire  ov  epi- 
gram from  M.  de  Nevers'  pen.  "I  am 
never  surprised  that  you  should  be  loved 
and  welcomed,"  Avrites  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne to  De  Coulanges  at  Rome,  "  but  I 
admire  your  good  fortune  in  being  so  by 
the  ISTevers.'  He,  in  return,  describes 
the  delights  of  their  society,  in  wdiichhe 
found 

Toujours  de  jolis  vers, 

Tdujours  une  table 

De  peu  de  couverts. 
The  last  item  is  a  sign  that  they  un- 
derstood the  first  essential  of  social  en- 
joyment, but  the  poetic  vein  of  M.  de 
Nevcrs,  though  then  considered  by  the 
best  judges  as  "d'un  gout  si  releve  et  si 
singulier,"  strikes  us  as  meagre  enough; 
nor  liave  we  any  intention  of  transcrib- 
ing specimens  of  it  here.  His  reputation 
as  a  poet  and  satirist  led  him  into  a  war 
of  epigrams  with  Racine  and  Boileau, 
when  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Bouillon  and  her  salon,  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the   Deshoulieres  and  the 
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Pradons  to  crush  the  PhMre  of  Racine, 
on  whichever  side  at  the  time,  the  vic- 
tory in  the  war  of  wits  may  have  been 
suiiposed  to  rest,  it  is  unfortun;ite  for  the 
Due  de  Nevers  that  his  name  should  go 
down  to  posterity  as  enlisted,  on  the  side 
of  the  mediocrities.  But  to  fame  of  any 
kind  through  life  or  beyond  it,  he  w^as 
sincerely  and  truly  indifferent ;  his  only 
ambition  was  to  please  for  the  moment, 
and  nature  had  bestowed  on  him  just 
those  gifts  and  graces  which  made  it  im- 
possible he  should  ever  do  otherwise. 

In  tlie  meantime  Olympia,  perhaps  the 
central  figure  of  the  whole  group,  waits 
for  us  to  ravel  out  the  tangled  web  of 
her  checkered  fortunes.  8he  was  the 
least  beautiful  of  the  sisters,  but  her  age, 
which  was  nearest  that  of  Louis,  gave 
her  in  childhood  the  earliest  claims  as 
his  favorite  playmate.  Her  quickness 
and  tact  were  remarkable  even  then  ; 
even  then  she  never  forgot  that  her  play- 
fellow was  a  king  whose  favor  was  to 
be  won  ;  a  possible  lover  whose  homage 
was  to  be  secured.  For  some  years  she 
had  no  rival  in  his  boyish  preference,  till 
as  manhood  approached,  fairer  faces  at- 
tracted him.  Courtiers,  following  the 
lead  of  the  outspoken  Queen  Christina, 
who  told  the  cardinnl  that  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  not  at  once  to  marry  two 
young  people  so  much  attached  to  each 
other  as  the  king  and  Olympia,  had  paid 
her  tibsequious  attentions  till  they  ob- 
served the  monarch's  wandering  glances. 
She  was  not  slow  to  perceive,  either,  that 
as  the  highest  place  was  not  for  her,  her 
only  chance  of  power  lay  in  a  great  es- 
tablishment and  the  most  distinguished 
marriage  that  the  wealth  and  influence 
of  her  uncle  could  obtain  for  her.  Here 
we  know^  she  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  her  cousins  preferred  by  the 
Piince  of  Conti  and  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena.  The  cardinal  offered  her  to  Ar- 
mand  de  la  Meilleraye,  but  the  vision  of 
Hortense's  young  loveliness  had  dazzled 
him,  and  he  gravely  objected  that  he 
wished  to  marry  "  pour  faire  son  salut," 
and  that  as  he  felt  an  inconceivable  aver- 
sion to  Olympia,  the  consequence  of  mar- 
rying her  would  be  "  justement  le  grand 
chemin  de  la  damnation."  Not  flatter- 
ing, certainly ;  but  consolation  was  at 
hand.  The  Princess  of  Carign.nn-Savoie 
had  a  son  to  marry  :  the  Prince  Eugene, 
and  for  him  she  made  pressing  ofters  to 
New  Series. — Vol  IX.,  No.  1. 


Mazarin  for  his  niece's  hand.  There  was 
a  little  hesitation ;  was  it  yet  possible 
that  a  king's  heart  might  be  caught  in 
the  rebound,  and  a  consort's  crown  be 
placeil  on  that  ambitious  head  ?  Such 
ideas  were  not  unwelcome  to  his  emi- 
nence. He  sought  the  astrologers  and 
soothsayers  in  his  doubts,  says  Madame 
Lafayette  ;  but  the  royal  diadem  was  not 
to  be  found  in  any  horoscope  drawn  for 
Olympia,  so  she  accepted  the  Prince  of 
Carign.m,  in  recognition  of  whose  Bour- 
bon blood,  the  title  of  Comte  de  Sois- 
sons,  with  the  rank  of  a  prince  of  the 
blood  royal,  was  revived  in  February, 
1657.  The  experiment  answered  in  all 
respects.  The  Comte  de  Soissons  proved 
an  indulgent  husband ;  a  brave  soldier, 
the  companion  in  arms  of  Turenne,  his 
absences  from  the  court  were  long  and 
frequent.  When  there  he  adored  his 
wife,  and  enacted  principally  the  part  of 
persoymage  muet  on  that  brilliant  stage, 
though  Moli^re  is  supposed  to  have  once 
overheard  him  express  the  naif  sentiment 
of  astonishment  which  the  great  come- 
dian has  put  into  the  mouth  of  M.  Jour- 
dain,  that  he  had  all  his  life  spoken  prose 
without  knowing  it.  The  king  took  her 
marriage  in  excellent  |)art.  His  cheerful 
looks  at  the  cei-emony  caused  the  queen- 
mother,  \w\\o  had  had  some  pangs  of  un- 
easiness on  the  subject,  to  whisper  to 
Madame  de Motteville,  '-You  see,  I  told 
you  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  this 
llaisony  It  became  a  habit  with  Louis 
to  visit  the  Hotel  de  Soissons  daily,  and 
Olympia,  smiling,  and  s.atisfied  with  the 
prestige  of  royal  tavor,  rapidly  took  her 
place  as  the  brilliant,  intriguing,  great 
lady  that  nature  intended  her  to  be. 
We  are  very  familiar  with  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Olympia  Mancini  that  now 
adorns  the  collection  of  a  Scottish  noble, 
a  wonderful  piece  of  painting  by  the  hand 
of  a  great  master,  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagne, which  evidently  dates  from  these 
prosperous  days.  And  as  we  look  at  her 
glowing  out  from  the  canvas,  dressed  in 
the  rich  colors  that  suit  her  dark  Ro- 
man tints,  covered  with  magnificent 
Venetian  point-lace,  a  feather  fan  in  her 
perfect  hand  ;  her  black  hair  worn  short, 
and  curling  closely  round  the  olive  oval 
face  whose  black  eyes  almost  dazzle  us 
with  their  lustre,  we  feel  in  spite  of  her 
want  of  regular  beauty,  that  the  mistress 
of  the  Hotel  de  Soissons  must  have  pos- 
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sensed  charm  and  fascination,  as  well  as 
talent,    and   as  restless   a  heart  as  evL-r 
beat  in  a  woman's  breast.     Speaking  of 
the  loves  of  Louis  XIY.  for  the  Mancini 
ladies,  Michelet  commits    the  error  of 
calling  Marie  the  elder,  whereas  she  was 
Olympia's  junior  by  two  years,  and  came 
to  France  si\-  years  later.     The  astrolo- 
ger who  predicted  to  the  dying  Madame 
Mancini  that  her  daughter  Marie  would 
be  the  cause  of  great  sorrows  and  calami- 
ties to  mankind,  would  seem,  too,  to  have 
mistaken  the  sisters'    identity,  for  that 
prediction  miglit  more  safely  have  been 
applied  to  the  unscrupulous,  self-seeking 
Olympia,  than  to  Marie,  whose  stars  had 
bestowed  on  her  those  gifts  of  head  and 
heart  which  jnst  enable  women  oftenest 
to  make  shipwreck  of  their  own  lives.  It 
was  in  the  year  following  the  marriage 
of  Madame  de  Soissons  that  the  young 
king's  desperate  illness  occurred,  when 
his   physicians   having   pronounced   the 
case  hopeless  and  his  end  very  near,  all 
•  the    courtiers  hastened    to  Avorship  the 
rising  sun  in  the  person   of  Monsieur, 
and  only  Marie  Mancini,  fresh  from  her 
convent,    wept   and   watched  in  uncon- 
trolLible  grief  near  his  chamber.     From 
the  hour  of  his  recovery  hers  was  the  in- 
fluence that,  to  the  dismay  of  Olympia, 
and    in  truth  of  the  cardinal  also,  con- 
tinued to  hold  him  in  sway,  and  that  not 
through    the    worse,   but    through    the 
nobler  instincts  of  his  nature.     Mazarin 
always  felt  that   Olymj^ia  was  a  useful 
ally  or  tool,  but  something  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  Marie  caused  him  to  dislike  and 
fear  her,  and  though  in  his  subsequent 
opposition    to    her   marriage    with    her 
royal  lover  he  was  suspected  of  double- 
dealing  and  of  affected  humility  in   de- 
clining  such    an    honor   for  one    of  his 
f:\mily,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that, 
besides  the  impossibility  of  bringing  the 
queen  mother  to  consent,  he  was  really 
sincere  in  his  aversion  to  the  project,  and 
resolute  in  sending  her  into  banishment 
as  the  wife  of  the  Constable  Colonna. 
In  the  early  days  of  their  passion  tiie 
lovers  are    described    by    Madame    de 
Soissons  in  a  curious  letter  to  her  uncle, 
preserved  by  the  Societe  de  I'Histoire  de 
France,  which  is  very  little  known.     In 
it  the  jealous  displeasure  of  the  elder  sis- 
ter shows  in  the  contemptuous  terms  in 
which  she  speaks  of  her  younger  rival 
The  jealous  Marie  had  exacted  from  the 


king  that  all  intimacy  with  her  sister 
should  cease,  nor  was  it  resumed  till 
Marie  had  vanished  altogether,  and  he 
had  become  the  husband  of  the  Infanta 
Marie-Ther^se.  In  the  letters  of  Bartet, 
one  of  the  cardinal's  confidential  agents, 
Ave  see  how  anxious  Mazarin  was  to  re- 
establish the  influence  of  the  Hotel  de 
Soissons.  Every  sign  of  returning  favor 
on  the  part  of  the  king  is  chronicled  from 
day  to  day  :  good  advice  is  given  to  Olym- 
pia, and  she  is  exhorted  to  give  more  care 
and  application  than  ever  to  keep  his 
majesty  in  good  humor.  These  counsels 
were  successful,  and  gained  for  her  the 
post  of  surintendante  of  the  queen's 
household.  "Nothing,"  says  St.  Simon, 
"  could  exceed  the  splendor  of  Madame  de 
Soissons  :  she  was  the  mistress  of  the 
court  and  of  all  its  fetes."  AVithavery 
evil  eye  she  saw  that  the  attachment  of 
Louis  to  the  gentle  La  Valliere  was  be- 
coming serious  and  likely  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  ballets,  the  masques,  the 
perpetual  carnival  of  her  salon,  and  pres- 
ently Ave  find  her  mixed  up  in  a  plot  with 
her  lover,  the  notorious  De  Vardes,  Mad- 
ame (Ilenriette),  and  her  adorer  the 
Comte  de  Guiche,  to  ruin  the  obnoxious 
rival  by  betraying  her  to  the  queen.  A 
letter  in  Spanish  was  dropped  in  Marie- 
Therese's  apartment  infoi-ming  her  of  the 
king's  infidelities,  but  it  missed  its  desti- 
nation and  was  carried  inste.id  to  the 
king  himself,  who  filled  at  the  moment 
to  discover  the  real  culprits.  Before 
long,  De  Vardes,  the  A^ery  incarnation  of 
treachery,  transferred  his  homage  to  Ma- 
dame and  obtained  the  disgrace  of  De 
Guiche  :  Olympia,  jealous  and  outraged 
beyond  measure,  ran  to  reproach  Henri- 
ette.  Very  soon  the  latter  hears  that  De 
Vardes  has  been  speaking  lightly  of  her, 
and  she  complains  to  the  king,  who  al- 
ready suspects  him,  and  orders  him  to  the 
Bastille.  Then  both  ladies  confront  one 
another  before  Louis,  and  their  violent 
and  mutual  recriminations  reveal  all  the 
secrets  of  the  double  intrigue.  De  Var- 
des is  exiled  for  life,  though  Ave  know 
that,  unlike  Lauzan,  he  did  not  find  his 
master  continue  implacable,  and  the  Sois- 
sons are  ordered  to  retire  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Champagne.  In  a  few  months 
Olympia  returned  to  her  magnificent  ex- 
istence at  court,  but  her  personal  influ- 
ence over  Louis  was  at  an  end.  De  Var- 
des had  many  successors,  and  though  the 
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metier  of  fern  me  galante  did  not  partic- 
nlarly  discredit  any  one  in  those  days, 
darker  accusations,  esjiecinlly  after  the 
deatli  of  her  husband,  began  to  circulate 
about  INIadame  de  Soissons.  She  had 
been  brouglit  up  in  a  creed  of  astrolo- 
gers and  horoscopes,  and  it  was  the  fash- 
ion of  the  day  to  frequent  the  liouscs 
of  the  fortune  tellers :  on  some  such  fool- 
ish errand  she  most  pi-obably  liad,  ahing 
with  her  sister  the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon, 
visited  the  too  celebrated  La  Voisin.  The 
readiness  to  believe  in  poisoning  was  a 
terrible  sign  either  of  the  imperfection 
of  medical  diagnosis  then,  or  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  age  ;  yet  now  we  find  Mich- 
elet  accepting  it  in  the  case  of  Henriette 
d'Orleans,  and  not  altogether  disposed  to 
deny  it  in  the  early  death  of  the  young 
Queen  of  Spain.  Has  not  the  long  con- 
templation of  the  human  tragedy  of 
past  centuries  colored  his  thoughts  too 
darkly?  Is  there  not  truth  in  the  saying 
of  Voltaire,"  that  mankind  would  indeed 
be  miserable  were  it  as  easy  or  as  common 
to  commit  horrid  crimes  as  it  is  to  believe 
in  them  ?  "  That  Olympia's  name  ap- 
peared in  the  trial  of  La  Voisin  proved 
perhaps  not  much  :  her  flight  condemned 
her,  and  she  had  two  powerful  and  im- 
placable enemies  in  JMadame  de  Montes- 
pan  and  Louvois.  The  former  coveted 
and  obtained  her  post  in  the  queen's 
household,  the  other  persecuted  her  even 
in  exile  with  untiring  malignity.  But  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  was  d  uibtless  the 
highest  personage  in  the  realm.  Had  she 
appeared  before  any  tribunal,  her  real  of- 
fences, the  having  visited  and  consulted 
the  wretches  w  ho  aflTected  to  practise  sor- 
ceiies,  if  they  did  not  sell  poisons,  and 
the  having  with  them  plotted  the  ruin  of 
La  ValUere  by  magic,  and  sought  for 
spells  with  which  to  regain  her  own  lost 
power  to  charm,  would  have  entailed  the 
public  discussion  of  royal  frailties  that 
would  not  bear  the  light.  She  was 
warned  to  fly. 

The  incomparable  pen  of  Madame  deSe- 
vigne  gives  us  the  scene  of  Olympia's  last 
evening  at  the  Hotel  de  Soissons,  when 
the  warning  being  given,  she  withdrew 
from  the  card  tables,  collected  her  jewels 
and  money  in  haste,  sought  her  mother- 
in-law  the  Princesse  de  Carignan,  to 
whom  with  tears  she  protested  her  inno- 
cence, and  left  Paris  before  daybreak, 
with  two  of  her  children  and  a  tolerably 
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numerous  suite.  The  fugitive  met  with 
a  terrible  reception  in  some  of  the  towns 
through  which  slie  passed.  Witch  and 
poisoner  wei-e  henceforth  epithets  for- 
ever associated  Avith  her  name.  Louvois, 
it  was  said,  had  sent  on  orders  to  the 
hotels  in  the  large  towns  not  to  receive 
her.  She  had  the  greatest  difticulty  in 
finding  lodgings,  and  had  to  seek  shelter 
in  churches  and  convents  from  the  in- 
sults of  the  vilest  of  the  populace.  At 
Brussels  she  found  refuge,  and  even  pres- 
ently drew  around  her  a  little  coui't  under 
the  protection  of  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
the  governor  of  the  Low  Countries.  Such 
was  the  beginning  of  an  exile  which  last- 
ed for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty  years.  She  had  eight  chil- 
dren, the  greater  number  of  whom  were 
left  in  France,  under  the  care  of  their 
grandmother.  Favor  and  fortune  had 
deserted  them,  and  their  mother's  dis- 
grace and  evil  reputation  fell  as  a  blight 
on  their  lives.  Louvois  too  was  their 
enemy  for  her  sake.  Only  one  of  them 
sought  and  found  a  glorious  career,  but 
it  was  not  in  the  service  of  France, 
Eugene,  thefourthson,  had  been  destined 
for  the  church,  but  he  early  showed  a 
preference  for  drums  and  fifes  over  mass- 
books,  bell  and  candle.  He  ventured  to 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  serve,  but  Louvois  re- 
fused him  and  the  king  laughed  at  the  small 
insignificant  figure  of  "le  petit  abbe." 
After  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  when 
the  Contis  and  some  other  warlike  spirits 
went  campaigning  on  the  Danube  against 
the  Turks,  Eugene  vohmteered  with 
th(!m,  aud  when  orders  came  from  the 
court  at  home  insisting  on  their  rettirn, 
lie  alone  refused  to  obey,  replying  that 
in  future  he  renounced  France.  "Ne 
trouvez-vous  pas  que  j'aie  fait  la  une 
grande  perte?"  said  Louis,  smiling  to  his 
cotxrtiers.  It  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
he  ever  made  :  with  that  one  man  more 
in  his  armies,  the  close  of  his  reign 
might  have  seen  not  a  series  of  hopeless 
disasters  and  bloody  defeats,  but  one  of 
strategic  triumphs  and  brilliant  victories. 
The  life  of  Prince  Eugene  is  still  to  be 
written  in  our  language,*  and  the  archives 
of  Vienna  must  we  think  one  day  fur- 
nish a  military  historian  with  the  materials 
for  a  biography  that  would  possess  great 

*  There  is  a  Memoir  in  three  volumes,  in  Ger- 
man, by  Ilerr  Arneth. 
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interest  not  only  for  those  wlio  study 
war,  but  for  the  general  reader.  Like 
Wellington  and  Pitt,  it  is  true  that  the 
private  character  of  Eugene  seems  almost 
wholly  merged  in  his  Ufe  of  constant  j)iib- 
lic  service  ;  but  in  an  age  of  so  much 
corruption  to  have  left  a  name  untainted 
by  any  scandal  public  or  private,  to 
have  won  the  devoted  attachment  of 
liis  troops,  the  friendship  and  admiration 
of  those  with  whom  he  served,  and  of 
the  men  of  letters  and  science  with  whom 
his  later  years  were  passed,  all  argues 
that  "  le  petit  abbe,"  with  his  cold  grave 
manner,  possessed  the  characteristics  of 
a  true  hero.  But  we  have  not  yet  done 
with  the  Comtesse  de  Soissons.  Though 
there  is  no  connected  history  of  her  pro- 
ceedings abroad,  we  find  her  playing  a 
prominent  part  once  more  in  1688,  in 
the  Spanish  court,  where  again  suspi- 
cion of  the  most  horrible  kind  attaches 
to  her.  Those  who  accept  St.  Simon 
as  an  authority  believe,  as  he  did 
implicitly,  that  the  young  queen  diad 
fiom  poison  administered  by  Madame 
de  Soissons.  lie  brought  the  tale  from 
Spain  thirty  years  after  the  event,  and 
it  was  circumstaTitial  ;  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  though  many  inclined  to  sus- 
pect poison  in  the  mysterious  death  of 
Marie-Louise,  St.  Simon — whose  hatred 
of  Le  Mazarin  and  all  his  race  is  undying 
— is  the  only  historian  of  any  weight  who 
attributes  it  to  Olympia.  If  poison  it 
were,  there  were  other  parties  in  the 
court  whose  interests  the  queen's  death 
might  have  served.  Louise  d'Orleans 
had  never  lost  her  love  for  France, 
which  made  her  look  on  the  Spanish 
throne  as  a  cruel  banishment,  and  this 
})redilection  made  her  eagerly  seek  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Madame  de  Soissons  when 
^he  ai-rived  in  Madrid  with  her  son 
Prince  P^ugene.  It  was  said  she  sought 
to  establish  him  and  another  of  her  sons 
in  marriage  there.  Her  movements  were 
attentively  watched  by  the  French  am- 
bassador and  reported  to  his  master,  for 
it  was  shrewdly  suspected  that  she  was 
noM"  no  friend  to  French  interests,  and  her 
influence  and  intrigues  were  therefore  to 
be  feared.  The  picture  he  draws  of  her 
society  is  a  cruel  contrast  to  the  salons  of 
the  Hotel  de  Soissons  of  other  days. 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  long  tete-d-tete 
interviews  with  the  queen,  then  of  the 
umbrage  taken  by  Charles  II.,  into  whose 


brain  had  entered  the  idea  that  Madame 
de  Soissons,  once  accused  of  magic, 
might  have  throw  n  over  him  and  his  con- 
sort a  malignant  spell  by  leason  of  which 
their  union  was  still,  and  in  spite  of 
many  piayers,  a  barren  one.  In  the  re- 
lation of  the  sad  death  of  the  queen  by 
the  ambassador,  Madame  de  Soissons' 
name  does  not  appear;  so  whether  she 
had  quitted  Madiid  before  or  immediate- 
ly after  that  event,  we  do  not  know. 
She  resumed  her  life  at  Brussels,  and 
identified  herself  with  the  interests  of 
her  illustrious  son.  If  lier  heart  was 
very  bitter  against  the  country  to  which 
she  was  never  peimitted  to  leturn,  she 
lived  to  see  it  receive  from  him  the  se- 
verest humiliation.  Her  death  took  place 
in  the  autumn  of  ITOS,  just  after  he  had 
won  his  laurels  on  the  fields  of  Ouden- 
arde  and  Malplaquet.  She  was  a  worth- 
less woman,  if  judged  by  any  moral 
standard,  and  her  sole  claim  to  be  re- 
membered consists  in  her  having  been 
the  mother  of  a  hero,  though  she  possess- 
ed, it  is  tnxe,  much  of  the  peculiar  talent 
of  her  uncle,  with  all  his  ambition  and 
unscrupulousness.  Whether  it  is  that 
even  clever  and  artful  women  always  lack 
the  coolness  and  the  long  patience,  as 
Mell  as  foresight,  necessary  to  work  out 
their  combinations,  she  was  a  failure  ; 
perhajis  she  Mould  have  said  the  fault 
lay  in  the  stars,  which  she  so  often  and 
fruitlessly  consulted. 

Marie  Mancini  was  a  woman  of  an- 
other stamp,  lor  in  her,  generous  emo- 
tions and  a  certain  exaltation  of  mind 
and  intelligence,  redeemed  an  otherwise 
faulty  character.  She  came  to  France 
at  fifteen,  and  spent  one  year  at  the 
court  with  her  sister  and  the  young 
king;  a  tall,  awkward,  silent  girl  then, 
her  face  was  very  sallow,  her  features 
irregular,  almost  expiessionless.  The 
next  two  years  she  passed  under  the 
care  of  the  nuns  at  Chaillot.  Here  she 
studied  with  great  application.  She 
passionately  loved  the  works  of  the 
poets  of  her  own  country,  and  had  all 
a  Roman's  natural  taste  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  fine  arts.  History,  politics,  noth- 
ing could  be  indifierent  to  a  restless  in- 
telligence like  hers,  eagerly  seeking  for 
knowledge.  We  have  seen  what  was 
the  incident  which,  on  her  return  to 
court,  first  attracted  Louis  to  the  shy 
and   retiring  demoiselle  whom  he  had 
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hitherto  overlooked.  When  he  looked, 
he  found  that  those  two  years  had 
worked  wonders,  for  she  was  no  longer 
a  raw  unformed  girl,  but  a  graceful  and 
accoraplislied  woman,  almost  a  beautiful 
one,  and  her  empire  over  him  soon  be- 
came absolute.  She  loved  him,  and  the 
task  she  set  herself  was  to  educate  him, 
for  Marie  was  too  proud  a  woman  to 
endure  that  the  man  she  loved  should 
make  her  blush,  as  poor  Louis  at  twenty 
often  did  by  his  ignorant  blunders.  Up 
to  this  moment,  whether  from  the  policy 
of  the  cardinal  or  his  own  disinclination 
to  learn,  his  mind  was  totally  unculti- 
vated. He  had  learnt  to  dance,  but  did 
not  dream  of  any  other  kingly  attain- 
ment. On  council  days  he  gave  his 
bodily  presence,  yawning  piteously ;  it 
was  impossible  to  be  more  passive  or 
more  indifferent,  consequently  mo'-e  ab- 
solutely the  puppet  of  Mazarin.  But 
when  JMarie  spoke  to  him  of  glory,  of 
the  power  he  had  over  men,  of  the  place 
he  might  gain  for  France  among  the 
nations  ;  when  she  had  taught  him  to  read 
with  her  what  other  kings  and  heroes  had 
been  and  done  in  the  world,  she  woke  a 
new  soul  within  him.  That  Louis  XIV. 
did  not  sink  altogether  to  the  level  of 
Louis  XV.,  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  love 
of  Marie  Manciui  in  the  critical  years  of 
his  youth — the  only  ennobling  female 
influence  that  ever  approached  him,  for 
we  are  unable  to  consider  the  decorous 
bigotry  and  prudent  hypocrisies  of  her 
who,  in  the  evening  of  life,  urged  him 
to  expiate  his  pleasant  vices  by  the  tor- 
ture and  persecution  of  his  Huguenot 
subjects,  in  that  light.  That  Marie 
should  incite  him  to  govern  for  himself 
was,  however,  no  part  of  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin's  design.  Her  influence  and  her 
imcle's  became  plainly  antagonistic,  and 
very  soon  the  queen-mother  and  her 
counsellor  decided  that  projects  for  a 
royal  marriage  must  be  set  on  foot,  and 
a  negotiation  for  the  hand  of  the  Prin- 
cess Marguerite  of  Savoy  was  com- 
menced. It  was  agreed  that  the  two 
courts  should  meet  at  Lyons  to  discuss 
the  alliance  and  permit  the  king  to  see 
his  intended  bride.  The  journey  was 
undertaken  near  the  end  of  November. 
Louis  treated  it  as  a  ])arty  of  pleasure, 
showed  unwonted  siniits  and  indepen- 
dence, rode  most  of  the  way  on  horse- 
back,   and    Mile.    Mancini    rode     con- 


stantly beside  him.  At  fiist he  expressed 
himself  much  pleased  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Princess  JNLarguerite,  then  he 
rapidly  cooled,  and  finally,  to  the  anger 
and  mortitication  of  the  royal  house  of 
Savoy,  declined  the  marriage.  It  was 
not  wonderful,  considering  who  was  his 
companion  ;  what  is  inexplicable  is,  that 
she  should  have  been  allowed  to  accom- 
pany him.  The  queen-mother,  however, 
had  a  still  dearer  wish  tor  her  son,  and 
fate  seemed  likely  to  gratify  it  ;  for 
during  the  visit  to  Lyons  she  received  a 
proposal  from  the  Spanish  court  offering 
her  niece  Marie-Tlierese  to  the  young 
king  of  France.  She  saw  the  rejection 
of  the  Princess  of  Savoy  with  something 
more  than  indifference  under  these  cir- 
cumstances ;  she  even  permitted  herself 
to  speak  very  slightingly  of  her  and 
of  her  mother,  and  to  say,  "  qu'elle 
etoit  fort  aise  d'etre  defaite  de  ce  monde- 
la  ;"  but  for  the  moment  she  kept  her 
hopes  and  designs  secret,  and  while  the 
court  lingered  on  at  Lyons  till  the  en<l 
of  January,  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
turb the  felicity  of  Mile.  Mancini  and 
the  king,  who  had  become  mure  insepar- 
able than  ever.  The  appearance  of  Don 
John  of  Austria  in  Paris,  with  proposals 
of  peace  and  marri;ige  from  Spain,  how- 
ever, boded  the  separation  of  the  lovers, 
and  then  it  was  that  Louis  foimd  courage 
to  speak  openly  to  Cardinal  Mazarin  of 
his  wish  to  marry  his  niece,  and  was 
met  by  a  refusal.  It  is  possible  that  had 
Marie  shown  more  pliability  and  more 
consideration  for  her  powerful  relative, 
he  might  have  taken  a  different  view  of 
the  king's  wishes,  but  with  the  confident 
rashness  of  youth,  she  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  make  her  uncle  the  object  of 
her  constant  sarcasms.  Believing  her- 
self so  secure  in  the  affection  of  her 
royal  lover  that  she  need  fear  no  one, 
she  had  yet  to  verify  the  experience  of 
him  who  said,  "  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes,"  and  to  learn  how  inexorable 
was  the  will  she  had  defied.  Mazarin, 
on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  Pyre- 
nees, to  conclude  the  treaty  with  Spain 
which  should  secure  peace  to  the  nation 
and  a  royal  bride  for  Louis  XIV.,  gave 
orders  that  his  niece  should  quit  Paris 
and  repair,  under  the  chaperonage  of 
Madame  de  Venelle,  to  Brouage,  near 
St.  Jean  d'Angely.  Louis,  it  is  said 
went  on  his  knees  before  his  mother  and 
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the  cardinal  in  vain.  When  the  moment 
of  separation  came,  Marie  nttered  the 
famous  words,  "  Vons  m'aimez,  vous 
etes  roi,  et  je  pars,"  words  generally- 
supposed  to  express  that,  because  he 
was  a  king  and  loved  her,  she  was  leav- 
ing him  for  l)is  own  sake  to  a  worthier 
destiny.  Perhaps  she  was  capable  of 
such  proud  and  loving  self  abnegation, 
though  we  might  read  them,  too,  as  a 
last  appeal :  "  You  love  me,  you  are  a 
king,  and  I  go  ;  since  you  love  me  and 
are  a  king,  why  permit  it?"  for  when 
she  saw  that  the  king  had  no  answer 
but  tears,  she  passionately  exclaimed, 
"  Ah  !  je  suis  abandonnee."  Absorbed 
as  he  was  in  negotiation,  Mazarin  did 
not  fdl  to  learn  that,  though  separated, 
the  king  and  Marie  were  carrying  on  a 
constant  correspondence,  and  to  the 
former  he  addressed  the  most  vehement 
remonstrances  on  the  folly  of  his  con- 
duct. There  is  one  letter  of  more  than 
ten  pages,  in  which  he  draws  a  most  un- 
favorable picture  of  his  niece's  real 
character,  and  protests  that  if  there  is 
anything  in  the  world  capalile  of  killing 
hiui  with  vexation,  it  would  be  that  one 
of  his  blood  should  do  France  and  tiie 
king  such  an  injuiy,  by  persuading  him 
to  an  unworthy  marriage.  The  tone  of 
the  whole  letter  is  as  haughty  as  if  it 
came  from  a  Kiehelieu,  and  it  succeeded 
in  its  object.  The  marriage  treaty  for 
the  infanta  too  advanced,  and  Marie 
saw  that  the  moment  for  her  to  retire 
was  come.  She  said  she  would  corre- 
spond no  more  with  her  wavering  lover, 
and  this  resolution  drew  from  her  uncle  an 
approving  letter  to  Madame  de  Venelle, 
in  which  he  desired  his  niece  to  feel  con- 
fidence in  his  aifection  for  her,  and  in 
his  intention  to  e>tablish  her  well  in 
marriage,  and  recommended  the  perusal 
of  Seneca  to  console  her  under  her  pres- 
ent disappointment.  When,  next  year, 
he  accepted  for  her  the  proposals  of  the 
Constable  Colonna,  the  greatest  of  Ko- 
man  nobles,  neither  this  alliance,  nor, 
we  fear,  the  study  of  Seneca,  afforded 
any  balm  to  a  proud  and  wounded 
spirit ;  especially  when  the  king,  by 
acquiescing  in  the  cardinal's  project, 
condemned  her  to  honorable  banish- 
ment. So  violent  was  her  grief,  that  it 
WAS  ahnost  thought  slie  woiiM  die 
on  her  journey  to  Italy.  The  memoirs 
wliich  relate  her  subsequent  career  are 


mostly  spurious ;  but  here  and  there  in 
contemporary  writings  we  meet  with 
passing  notices  of  romantic  incidents 
enough — jealousies,  flights,  threatened 
incarceration  in  convents — then  she  sinks 
into  obscurity.  That  her  marriage  was 
unhappy  goes,  as  the  French  say,  with- 
out saying,  Madame  deGrignan  writes 
of  her  landing  in  Provence,  when  with 
the  Duchesse  de  Mazarin  she  fled  from 
Rome,  embarking  at  Civita  Vecchia  in 
an  open  boat  dressed  in  man's  attire, 
carrying  "  peu  de  linge  mais  force  pierre- 
ries."  They  were  arrested  at  Aix  on 
suspicion,  then  released  by  the  king's 
orders.  Ilortense  took  i-efuge  in  Savoy  ; 
Maiie  approached  Paiis  and  wrote  sup- 
plicating letters  to  Louis  and  to  Colbert, 
entreating  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
France  ;  the  constable  wrote  peremptory 
ones  insisting  on  his  wife  being  restored 
to  him.  She,  forbidden  by  the  king  to 
come  within  fifty  leagues,  and  feai'iiig 
some  cruel  Italian  vengeance  from  her 
angry  husband,  wandered  to  Savoy, 
thence  to  Spain.  She  was  foity  years 
old  now.  Madame  de  Villars  speaks  of 
her  with  admiration  and  pity.  Those 
who  had  known  her  in  France  at  twenty, 
found  her  not  less,  but  more  beautiful. 
"  Elle  est  toujours  dans  son  couvent, 
dont  elle  s'ennuie  fort,"  says  Madame 
de  Villars.  "  C'est  vraiment  un  carac- 
tere  original  qu'on  ne  pent  assez  admirer 
quand  on  le  voit  de  pres  comme  je  les 
vols.  C'est  la  meilleure  femme  du 
raonde,  a  cela  pi^^s  qn'il  n'est  pas  au 
pouvoir  humain  du  lui  faire  prendre  les 
meilleurs  partis  ni  de  resister  h  tout  ce 
qui  lui  passe  dans  la  fantaisie.  Si  je 
n'avois  pas  autant  compati  k  son  mal- 
heur,  je  n'aurois  pu  assez  me  divertir  h 
I'entendre  parler  comme  elle  fait.  Elle 
a  de  I'esprit."  A  portrait  evidently 
drawn  from  the  life,  and  that  only  too 
well  explains  the  fate  of  the  original.  She 
survived  her  husband,  and  consequently, 
after  nearly  all  the  convents  in  Spain  had 
in  turn  been  her  prison,  she  must  have 
regained  her  liberty  ;  but  this  womah, 
who  was  once  so  near  a  throne,  has  left 
absolutely  no  trace  of  her  later  days, 
nor  of  how  nor  when  she  finally  made 
her  exit  from  the  troubled  stage  of  life. 
Our  s])ace  will  now  only  allow  us  a 
short  notice  of  the  two  remaining  Man- 
cini  ladiis — Hortense,  Duchesse  de  Maz- 
arin, and  Marianne,  Duchesse  de  Bouillon. 
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Hortense  eut.du  ciel  en  partage 
La  grace,  la  beaute,  Vesi^rit. 
So  sings  La  Fontaine  of  the  cardinal's 
favorite  niece,  the  heiress  of  his  millions, 
whom,  after  twice  refusing  for  her 
Charles  II.  of  England,  the  heir  of  Portu- 
gal, and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  bestowed 
with  all  the  millions  and  his  name  on 
Armand  de  la  Porte,  Marquis  de  la  Meil- 
leraye,  then  young,  handsome,  well-spo- 
ken of,  a  favorite  with  the  king,  grand 
master  of  the  artillery,  and  governor  of 
more  than  one  province.  Fortune's  rich- 
est gifts  were  show^ered  upon  him,  but 
some  fatal  germ  of  insanity  there  must 
have  been  lurking  in  his  temperament, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  conjugal 
iealousy  and  religious  fervor,  changed 
him  before  long  into  an  Orgon  and  a 
Bluebeard,  a  seer  of  visions  ;  only  not 
mad  enough  to  be  sequestered,  because 
the  king  found  his  inexhaustible  ]iurse 
too  convenient  for  him  to  borrow  from. 
He  was  the  most  ridiculous  and  at  the 
same  time  tyraimical,  of  husbands;  and 
if  Hortense  was  no  blameless  wife, 
her  contemporary,  the  wilty  marquise 
whom  we  have  so  often  quoted,  was  not 
inclined  to  be  very  severe  on  her,  for  she 
says,  "  Les  regies  ordinaires  n'6loient 
pas  foites,  pour  elle,  et  sa  justification 
etoit  6crite  sur  la  figure  de  Isl.  de  Maza- 
rin."  She  has  left  to  the  world  another 
and  more  elaborate  one  in  her  own  me- 
moirs, compiled  under  her  direction,  if 
not  absolutely  from  her  dictation,  by  the 
Abb6  St.  Real;  while  in  St.  Evremond, 
the  friend  and  constant  companion  of  her 
later  years,  she  possesses  an  ardent  admir- 
er and  apologist.  The  eccentricities  of  JM. 
de  Mazarin  were  soon  matter  of  public 
n.itoriety  ;  the  mutilation  of  his  statues 
as  an  offering  to  decency,  his  refusal  to 
allow  his  people  to  interfere  with  the 
will  of  God  by  trying  to  extinguish  the 
fire  that  had  broken  out  in  his  palace, 
his  method  of  drawing  lots  for  his  ser- 
vants, celebrated  by  Voltaire : 

Le  sort,  d'un  postilion  faisoit  un  secretaire ; 
Son  cocher  elonne  devint  liomme  d'aflaire; 
IJii  docteur  hibernois,  son  tres-digne  auraonier, 
Rendit  grace  au  destiu  qui  le  tit  cuisiuier. 
Notorious,   too,  were    the    persecutions 
and   the  scenes  of  jealous  rage  which 
often  sent  Hortense  weeping  and  dishev- 
elled to  seek  pnjtection  from  her  brother, 
till  at  last,  when  he  had  taken  her  dia- 
7nonds,  she  felt  that  the  limit   of  wifely 


endurance  was  reached,  and  she  left  him, 
refusing  to  return  M.  de  Mazarin, 
wliom  Louis  never  seems  to  have  been 
willing  to  affront,  obtained  an  order  to 
shut  his  Duchess  up  in  the  convent  of  the 
Filles  de  Sainte-Marie,  where  she  found 
a  companion  in  misfortune  of  very  simi- 
lar disposition  in  Madame  de  Courcelles. 
These  two  gi<bly  offenders  relieved  their 
enriul  by  playing  such  pranks  on  the 
nuns  that  they  begged  the  king  to  have 
the  penitents  removed  ;  and  La  Chelles, 
of  which  M.  de  Mazarin's  aunt  was  ab- 
bess, next  received  them.  The  abbess, 
however,  became  the  partisan  of  her 
niece,  and  refused  admittance  to  the  hus- 
band when  he  came  to  claim  her.  Fore- 
seeing that  the  suit  which  he  had  com- 
menced against  her  was  likely  to  be 
decided  in  his  favor,  and  pei-fectly  re- 
si lived  never  again  to  endure  the  yoke, 
Hortense,  with  the  consent  of  her  bro- 
ther and  the  assistance  of  the  Chevalier 
di  Rohan,  fled  to  Italy  to  the  protection 
of  the  Colonnas.  We  have  seen  her  ro- 
mantic adventure  in  Provence  with  her 
sister  ;  but  the  danger  of  arrest  was  too 
great  for  her  to  remain  on  French  terri- 
tory, so  she  sought  refuge  at  the  court 
of  Charles  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  pretender  to 
her  hand.  Her  beauty  and  the  favor 
she  found  in  his  eyes  caused  terrible  jeal- 
ousy to  his  duchess,  though  St.  Evre- 
mond describes  the  three  years  she  spent 
there  as  passed  in  retirement  and  study. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  her  admirer 
died,  and  Turin,  with  his  widow  as  sove- 
reign, was  no  longer  a  pleasant  resi- 
dence; so  she  turned  her  thoughts  to- 
ward England,  where  she  ])OSsessed  an 
old  lover  in  Charles  II.  and  a  cousin  in 
Mary  of  Modena,  Duchess  of  York.  Her 
arrival  at  Whitehall  made  a  great  sen- 
sation, and  the  star  of  "  la  belle  Quer- 
ouailes"  paled  before  her  ;  but  if  Charles 
was  inconstant,  the  cojyrices  of  Hortense 
were  not  less  so,  and  by  exhibiting  a 
weakness  for  the  Prince  of  Monaco  she 
soon  lost  her  ascendancy  over  the  mon- 
arch, who,  however,  treated  her  gener- 
ously by  allowing  her  apartments  in 
St.  James's,  and,  in  return  for  aid  for- 
merly received  from  the  cardinal,  giving 
her  a  pension.  The  pension  was  very 
insufficient  for  her  needs,  since,  as  St. 
Evremond  says  in  his  elor/e  of  her,  "  sa 
mauvaise    fortune    I'a  reduite  a  n'avoir 
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ricn,  et,  magnifique  sans  biens,  elle  a 
vecu  plus  lioiiorablement  que  Ics  plus 
opulents  ne  sgavoient  faire ; "  that  is, 
with  a  noble  disregard  of  debt.  Gaming, 
too,  was  a  passion  that  increased  with 
years.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, her  society  was  really  a  brilliant 
one  ;  wits,  men  of  letters,  as  well  as 
courtiers,  both  French  and  English,  sur- 
rounded her.  St.  Ev^remond  basked  in 
her  smiles,  while  he  ate  luxurious  din- 
ners at  her  table;  and  he  has  left  descrip- 
tions of  her  charms  at  fifty  that  sound 
almost  fabulous.  The  events  which 
drove  James  II.  and  his  consort  into 
exile  were  a  sad  blow  to  Madame  de 
Mazarin,  for  Willam  of  Orange  was  not 
likely  to  prove  friendly  ;  her  pension 
ceased,  and  her  debts  were  so  great  that 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  leave  Eng- 
land. Her  husband  replied  to  the  rep- 
resentations made  to  him  of  her  desti- 
tute condition,  while  he  was  piously 
squandering  her  fortune,  that  there  v^as 
no  necessity  for  her  to  pay  creditors  who 
were  heretics;  she  had  only  to  be  de- 
clared bankrupt,  and  then  return  to  the 
conjugal  happiness  which  he  still  oftl-rcd 
her.  Hard  pressed  as  she  was,  her  an- 
swer was  always  the  old  war-cry  of  the 
Fronde,   "  Point  de  Mazarin  !  " 

She  died  at  Clielsea  in  1699,  and  M. 
de  Mazarin  went  to  law  with  her  credit- 
ors to  recover  her  body.  So  it  was  her 
strange  fate  to  fall  in  death  into  the  hands 
of  the  man  whose  pursuit  she  had  defied 
and  eluded  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  his 
connection  with  the  family  of  the  great 
cardinal  cost  Louis  XIV.  an  infinity  of 
trouble  and  vexation  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  youngest  of  thera,  Mari- 
anne, Duchesse  de  Bouillon,  a  very 
proud  great  lady,  was  only  an  oflTender 
in  a  minor  degree,  and  her  oflx>nce  was 
receivnig  and  encouraging  in  her  salon 
poets  (it  must  be  admitted  of  the  second 
order)  who  conspired  against  the  court 
poets.  Marianne  was  beautiful  and 
witty,  and  of  a  very  independent  spiiit; 
no  favorite  with  the  king,  before  whom 
she  used  to  arrive  (says  St.  Simon)  hold- 
ing her  head  high  and  talking  so  loud 
that  you  heard  her  voice  two  rooms  off. 
Xier  audacity  and  her  perfect  good  un- 
derstanding with  her  husband,  who  him- 
self conducted  h-ev  before  the  judges 
when  she  was  examined  on  the  trial  of 
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La  Voisin,  as  to  whether  she  had  not 
sought  for  spells  or  poison  to  murder 
him,  carried  her  triumphantly  through 
so  odious  an  ordeal.  To  La  Reynie's  in- 
terrogatory if  she  had  ever  seen  the 
devil,  she  answered,  "  I  see  him  now  ; 
he  is  old,  ugly,  and  disgxiised  as  a  Con- 
seiller  d'fitat."  On  rising  to  leave, 
she  said  aloud,  with  a  charming  air  of 
naivete,  "  Really,  I  never  could  have  be- 
lieved that  wise  men  could  ask  so  many 
silly  questions."  Her  friends  gave  her 
a  perfect  ovation.  She  had  her  share 
of  courtly  disgrace,  consequent  on  these 
and  other  adventures,  but  bore  it  lightly. 
Madame  de  Bouillon  had  several  sons, 
who  all  embraced  the  profession  of  arms  ; 
and  the  eldest,  the  Prince  de  Turenne, 
would  have  been  celebrated,  were  not 
the  memory  of  his  smaller  achievements 
unfortunately  merged  in  that  of  the  il- 
lustrious soldier  whose  name  he  bore. 
But  the  line  died  out.  M.  Amedee 
Renee,*  from  whose  entertaining  pages 
we  have  gathered  many  of  the  facts  re- 
lated above,  remarks  how  little  good 
fortune  the  blood  of  the  cardinal  brought 
to  the  noble  houses  that  sought  his  al- 
liance and  his  treasures.  After  the  sec- 
ond, or  at  most  the  third  generation,  his 
descendants  ceased  to  carry  on  the  race 
of  the  Stuarts,  the  Estes,  the  Vendomes, 
the  Contis,  the  Bouillons,  or  the  Soissons ; 
and  while  the  sensitive  consciences  of  some 
of  his  heirs  caused,  them  to  rid  themselves 
of  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  the  extravagance 
of  others  dissipated  it  with  such  rapidity 
that  in  less  than  half  a  century  after  his 
death  the  name  and  the  vast  fortune  of 
Giulio  Mazarino  had  alike  passed  away. 
His  palace,  the  great  block  of  building 
between  the  Rue  Richelieu  and  the  Rue 
Vivienne,  abutting  on  the  Rue  Keuve 
des  Petit  Champs,  tenanted  in  succes- 
sion by  the  Nevers,  the  notorious  John 
Law,  the  India  Company,  and  the 
Bourse,  received  the  royal  library  of 
Louis  XV.  and  the  collection  of  medals 
and  antiques  from  Versailles,  and  is  now 
known  as  "La  Bibliotheque  Royale." 
One  monument,  however,  bearing  his 
name  he  has  left  to  men  of  letters  in  the 
library  collected  by  himself  with  such 
care  and  pains.  The  Bibliotheque  Ma- 
zarine, consisting  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
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thousand  volumes  and  •  many  precious 
manuscripts,  is  lodged  in  the  College  des 
Quatre  Nations,  which  he  founded,  and 
which  is  now  the  Institute  of  France. 


THE    WORLD'S    SYMPATHY. 

The  capriciousness  with  which  sym- 
pathy is  bestowed  upon  people  in  trou- 
ble is  one  of  many  signs  how  little  sys- 
tematic attention  is  paid  to  the  |»rinci- 
ples  of  the  high  and  difficult  art  of  living. 
Tliere  is  a  conventional  understanding 
that  for  some  kinds  of  affliction  a  man  is 
entitled  to  claim  profound  condolence 
from  all  who  know  him,  Avhile  many 
other  kinds  are  left  out  of  all  account, 
and  any  sympathy  given  on  their  behalf 
is  to  be  considered  as  something  thrown 
in  of  the  nature  of  a  gratuity,  on  which 
nobody  has  any  right  to  reckon  as  a 
matter  of  course.  That  the  current 
scale  of  sympathy  has  been  constructed 
on  a  principle  of  some  soit  or  other  is 
sufficiently  certain  ;  few,  if  any,  matters 
of  established  social  observance  are  with- 
out a  reasonable  explanation.  The  prin- 
ciple seems  to  be  an  assumption  that 
those  troubles  which  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  the  most  distressing 
that  can  befall*  a  man,  are  always  so. 
Bereavement,  for  example,  always  com- 
mands more  loud  and  ample  condolence 
than  any  other  source  of  sorrow,  and 
this  is  because  the  loss  of  a  friend  may 
be,  and  often  is,  one  of  the  most  di-ead- 
ful  calamities  to  which  a  human  being 
can  be  subjected,  and  it  is  moreover  ab- 
solutely irreparable.  It  is  the  one  afflic- 
tion for  which  there  is  no  hope  of 
remedy.  Ill-health  is  a  tremendous  mis- 
fortune, but  there  are  not  many  invalids, 
even  of  the  most  confirmed  sort,  who 
have  not  a  lurking  fancy  that,  after  all, 
things  may  take  a  turn  with  them,  and 
that  the  peccant  organ  or  nerve  may  re- 
cover the  soundness  and  vigor  of  perfect 
health.  And  while  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  hope,  the  case  is  not  looked  on 
by  the  comparatively  cool  by-stander  as 
extreme,  or  dem.anding  much  more  than 
courteous  inquiry ;  the  sympathy  is 
mainly  from  the  teeth  outward.  The 
ordinary  standard  of  trouble,  therefore, 
seems  to  rest  upon  the  very  valid  consid- 
erations of  its  possible  extiemity,  and 
of  irreparableness. 

As    a   standard    this    may    be    well 


enough,  but,  like  all  other  standards,  it 
demands  a  good  deal  of  elasticity  and 
mobility,  in  its  application  to  the  veiy 
elastic  and  changeable  cii'cumstances  ot 
himian  life.  For,  practically,  it  is  nei- 
ther  the  most  irre])arable  nor  the  most 
extretne  sources  of  distress  that  contrib- 
ute the  largest  quantities  to  the  sum  of 
that  vexation  which  every  human  crea- 
ture has  as  certainly  to  endure  as  he  has 
certainly  to  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  before 
he  dies.  Even  in  the  exceptional  and 
peculiar  case  of  bereavement,  it  is  not 
the  loss  of  everybody  who  stands  in  a 
relation  of  what  may  be  called  official 
closeness  to  us  that  falls  most  heavily. 
As  the  deceased  person's  nearness  may 
have  been  rather  official  than  anything 
else,  so  one's  depression  may  be  in  the 
same  manner  rather  official  than  any- 
thing else,  and  our  claim  to  sympathy  as 
well.  Society,  however,  that  is  to  say 
outside  peo|)le,  can  only  recognize  offi- 
cial relationships  and  official  griefs;  it 
cannot  examine  a  man's  irregularities  in 
the  way  of  feeling,  whether  in  the  direc- 
tion of  attachment  or  aversion.  If  he 
loses  his  wife,  theji  tlie  world  expects 
him  to  be  deeply  sorry,  and  treats  him 
as  if  he  were  deeply  sorry,  even  though, 
instead  of  being  a  helpmate,  the  dear 
departed  had  been  no  better  than  a  tor- 
ment and  a  hindrance  to  him  ever  since 
the  honeymoon.  In  the  same  way,  on 
the  other  side,  in  the  case  of  a  person 
who  has  no  officially  admitted  right  to 
your  affections,  even  intimate  friends 
usually  have  a  difficulty  in  believing  that 
bereavement  tails  as  weightily  as  if  there 
had  been  some  recognized  and  formal  tie. 
But,  apart  from  the  accidental  misappli- 
cation of  the  standard  in  special  circum- 
stances of  this  kind,  there  is  something 
very  wcmderful  in  the  misinterpretation 
of  burdens  of  a  less  decisive  and  im- 
moveable nature  than  those  which  death 
alone  can  lay  upon  us.  Take  money,  for 
exam|)le.  Vexations  about  money  sel- 
dom gain  for  a  man  a  particle  of  honest 
and  sincere  sympathy,  any  more  than 
certain  bodily  ailments — like  toothache 
or  boils,  for  instance.  There  is  felt  to 
be  something  sordid,  small,  non-tragic 
about  both  money  troubles  and  tooth- 
ache. You  express  a  decorous  regret 
that  your  friend  has  lost  money,  or 
foiled  to  make  money,  or  is  short  of  mon- 
ey, just   as  you  decorously  regret  that 
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he  should  be  enduring  horrid  pangs  and 
thrusts  and  shoots  among  his  gums  ;  but 
you  leave  his  presence,  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other,  without  any  pi-ofound  inten- 
sity of  grief,  knowing — or  confidently 
believing,  which  comes  to  much  the 
same  thing  for  one's  own  comfort — that 
at  the  next  meeting  the  money  will 
somehow  have  come  right,  or  the  tooth 
will  have  been  well  extracted. 

Yet  money  makes  frightful  havoc  v^dth 
human  happiness  ;  if  it  were  possible  to 
make  a  nice  estimate  of  the  mutilation 
of  purpose,  energy,  aspiration,  perform- 
ance due  to  anxieties  under  this 
head,  it  would  probably  be  found  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  result  infinitely 
exceeded  the  amount  of  crippling  misery 
due  to  bereavement.  Some  question 
about  money  presents  itself  to  most  peo- 
ple in  a  forcible  and  pressing  manner 
about  once  a  month,  on  an  average, 
whether  one  has  too  little  or  too  much 
of  it.  The  professional  man,  pinching 
at  every  turn  to  send  his  boys  to  good 
schools,  envies  the  great  merchant  to 
whom  the  diifcrence  between  spending 
a  hundred  pounds  and  spending  a  thou- 
sand is  as  nothing;  but  the  weight  of 
their  respective  anxieties  is  about  the 
same.  The  poor  parson  looks  on  the 
rich  squire  as  a  man  who  has  a  great 
well  of  gold  under  his  lawn,  out  of  which 
the  blessed  owner  has  only  to  shovel  out 
a  wheelbarrowrul  of  new  sovereigns  at 
discretion,  and  when  he  will.  In  reality 
the  diifcrence  between  the  two  in  point 
of  anxiety  is  only  one  of  proportion. 
For  rich  people  don't  keep  tlieir  mo- 
ney in  wells,  to  be  drawn  upon  when 
they  choose  ;  it  is  generally  as  tightly 
locked  up  and  as  inaccessible  as  if  it 
were  not  their  own.  The  glorious  mad- 
man who  should  live  upon  his  principal 
does  not  exist  in  our  wise  and  civilized 
society.  Hence  people  who  have  money 
are  often  as  much  worried  what  to  do 
with  it  as  those  who  have  it  not  are 
worried  what  to  do  without  it.  In  these 
days  of  fraudulent  joint-stock  companies 
and  insolvent  railways,  people  who  are 
supposed  to  have  independent  sources 
of  income  are  liable  to  as  many  pinches, 
terrors,  and  wrongs  as  their  neighbors, 
who  are  accustomed  to  think  themselves 
vei-y  unlucky  because  their  only  way  of 
living  is  to  use  their  own  heads  and 
hands.     Yet   one   may   admit   that  the 


diiference  in  proportion  is  a  very  mo- 
mentous difference  indeed.  The  shape 
in  which  the  ogre  visits  men  is  very 
nnich  to  the  point.  Does  he  come  as  a 
spectre,  possibly  involving  a  diminution 
of  profits  from  five  per  cent,  to  four  and 
five-eighths,  and  therefore  a  curtailment 
of  the  fringe  of  luxuries  ?  or  does  he 
come  as  a  wall  of  flint  between  a  man's 
cliildren  and  their  dinner  or  their  school- 
ing ?  Does  shortness  of  money  mean 
keeping  four  horses  instead  of  six,  or 
does  it  mean  going  with  half  a  coat 
a  year  instead  of  a  whole  one  ?  When 
want  of  pence  comes  so  close  to  a  man 
as  this,  let  it  be  granted  that  we  owe 
him  condolence  ;  yet  it  is  a  debt  which 
we  do  not  often  pay.  In  a  rich  country, 
it  is  probably  inevitable  that  to  be  really 
short  of  money  should  be  of  the  nature 
of  an  offence,  and  that  a  certain  austere 
justice  should  be  measui-ed  out  to  those 
who  fall  short  of  virtue  in  this  respect. 
Where  there  is  so  much  wealth  in  the 
air  there  is  a  feeling  that  it  must  be 
somewhat  of  a  man's  own  fault  if  he 
cannot  contrive  to  bring  a  share  of  it  his 
own  way.  This  is  perha)js  a  reasonable 
consideration,  but  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  remember,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  fiict  of  all  this  wealth  being  in  the 
air  raises  the  standard  and  multiplies  the 
necessities  of  expenditure.  Desires  rise, 
and  what  were  luxuries  become  needful 
comforts.  Even  if  a  man  has  enough 
sobriety  of  nature  to  resist  these  temp- 
tations to  imitate  at  ever  so  humble 
a  distance  fiiends  and  neighbors  with 
twenty  times  as  big  an  income  as  his 
own,  still  the  mere  fact  of  being  con- 
stantly called  on  to  make  this  resistance 
is  itself  a  trial  of  a  kind.  It  is  a  real 
and  legitimate  vexation  to  have  to  deny 
yourself  books,  excursions,  pleasant  so- 
ciety, which  are  accessible  to  men  who 
were  at  college  with  you.  If  they  were 
fools,  and  grossly  and  obviously  inferior, 
then  the  vexation  is  trifling  or  does  not 
exist,  because  the  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal superiority  amply  recompenses  any- 
body worth  his  salt  for  accidental  and 
extrinsic  advantages.  It  is  when  the 
man  was  a  rival,  and  in  the  way  of  being 
an  equal,  apart  from  his  advantages  and 
charms,  that  the  latter,  by  coming  in  to 
turn  the  scale,  moitify  the  spirit  of 
the  man  who  has  not  got  them.  Of 
course,  the  difference  between  a  philoso- 
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pher  and  a  fool  is  that  the  former  over- 
coines    such    mortification,    while    the 
latter   succumbs   to    it.     But   it   needs 
an  effort,  and  the  woild,  assuming  with 
strange    coolness    tliat     because''  such 
effort    is    right,    therefore    it    is    easy 
and   a   matter   of  course,  is   not   w-ont 
to   give   any    sympathy   or   credit    for 
making  it.     And   men   very  constantly 
get    into    the    way  of  looking  at  their 
own_  conduct    from    the    world's    point 
of  Anew,  with  results  not  by  any  means 
wholly  satisfictory  or  successful     For, 
like  the  world,  taking  the  effort   in   this 
and  similar  cases  foi'^  granted,  they  pre- 
sume tliat  it  can  be  accomplished  read- 
ily, and,,  mistaking  the  presum])tion  for 
the   actual   accomplishment,   there  they 
stop— the  real  woi-k  of  self  control  never 
being  done  at  all,  because  they  never  as- 
sociated _  any   honor   or   glory  or    sym- 
patliy  with   its  being  done.     It  would 
not  be  bad  policy  in  society  to  invest  as 
many  as  possible  of  these  small   ti-ials 
and    calls   for   effort   with  a  mild   halo 
of  glory.     It  conies  easier  to  many  na- 
tures to  do  great  things  than  small,'  and 
a  little  sympathy  is  well  laid  out  in  per- 
suading   people    that    what    you    want 
them  to  do  is  really  something  consider- 
able in  the  way  of  heroism. 

Another  case  of  the  general  rule  that 
the   world   does  not  care  very  nicely  to 
proportion  its  sympathy  to  the  amount 
of  suffering  is  the  scanty  heed  it  pays  to 
the   woes    of  parted   lovers.     Whether 
the   scission    be  effected   by   the   cruel 
wisdom  of  parental  serpents,  or  by  the 
changed  feelin.gs  of  one  of  the  cooing 
doves,  under  either  circumstance  peojile 
outside  survey  the  desolation  that  fol- 
lows   with     wonderful     self  possession. 
There  is  true  cynicism  in  the  fun  which 
l)eople   make   of   love's   young   dream, 
alike  m  its  prosperous  and  its  sombre 
hour.  If  all  goes  well  and  the  lovers  are 
ha|)py,    wicked    men    laugh    at   a   folly 
which  the  future  will  infallibly  expose 
in  all  its  dimensions  ;  while,  if  the  course 
IS  running  the  reverse  of  smooth,  they 
laugh  equally  at  so  great  a  fuss  over  so 
small  a  catastrophe.     Yet  to  be  crossed 
in  love  has  made  good  men  and  women 
sniart  very  sore  before  now.     The  sum 
of  the  matter  has  a  stoical  tinge.    If  the 
world's  sympathy  is  so  grievously  mis- 
placed, as  it  certainly  is,'so  out  of  pro- 
p  )rtion  and  moral  keeping,  so  habitually 
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bestowed  where  it  is  neither  needed  nor 
desired,  and  so  habitually  omitted  where 
It  ought  justly  to  be  brought  into  play 
perhaps  it  will  be  a  wise  thing  to  learn  to 
wrap  one's  self  in  the  cloak  of  one's  own 
virtue  and  heroism,  and  face  distresses 
without  turning  so  much  as  the  o-]ance 
of  an  eye  to  the  world.  To  a  man  who 
can  do  this  all  the  sympathy  he  o-ets  is 
so  much  more  than  he  bargained  for 
and  therefore  is  so  much  pure  gain.       ' 


SOME   NEW   FACTS   IN  THE  HISTORY    OF 
QUEEN   MARY. 

BY   PAUL   FRIEDIIANX. 

Ix  the  Report  which  Mr.  Duffus  Hardy 
presented  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  on 
his  return  from  a  mission  to  inspect  the 
different  repositories  of  State  papers  at 
Venice,  we    read    the   following    para- 
graph :_u  Preserved  in  the  Archives  of 
the   Fran   is   a  volume   containing  the 
dispatches  ofMichiel,  the  Venetian  Am- 
bassador at  the   court    of  Queen  Mary. 
Ot  these,  about  one-sixth  part  is  written 
ma  cipher  that  has  hitherto  baffled  the 
skill  of  every  one  who  has  attempted  to 
explain  it.     Several  of  these  letters  are 
only   partially  written   in   these   secret 
characters  ;  the  remaining  portion  is  in 
the  ordinary  writing  of  the  period.     The 
context  shows  that  many  of  the  secret 
passages  evidently  relate  to  the  release 
pt  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  from  the  Tow- 
er, and  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  fi-om 
H  oodstock.     I  should  recommend  that 
copies  or  photographs  of  these  letters  be 
sent  to  England  in  order  that  steps  may 
be    Histantly   taken    to   dechiper   them, 
which  will  in  all  probability  throw  light 
on  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Maiy. 
That  they  are  matters  of  great  secresy 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
dis|)atclies    in    cipher    of  the  Venetian 
Ambassador  from  England  are  of  very 
rare  occurrence."  * 

This  recommendation  had  its  effect, 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  sanction- 
ed Mr.  Hardy's  proposal.  Accordingly, 
in  the  month  of  June  following,  Mr. 
Rawdon  Brown,  the  editor  of  the'Vene- 
tian  State  paper  calendars,  was  commis- 
sioned to  have  the  necessary  photo- 
graphs   taken    and    sent    to    England. 

*  Report  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  &c.     ByT.  D.Hardy.     London.     1866. 
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Several  arrived  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year  (1868),  and  were 
deposited  at  the  Record  Office,  but  all 
endeavors  to  have  them  deciphered  for 
the  English  Government  have  hitherto 
proved  unavailing. 

But  though  these  steps  produced  no 
direct  result,  they  excited  the  curiosity 
of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  Queen  Mary's  reign  ;  and  thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  whilst  staying  last 
Ai)ril  at  Venice,  I  was  led  to  examine 
the  Michiel  correspondence  I  soon  ar- 
rived at  the  conviction  tliat  the  cipher 
was  not  one  of  extraordinary  difficulty, 
that  it  was  not  always  used  with  suf- 
ficient care,  and  that  with  a  little  labor 
the  sense  might  be  discovered.  Accord- 
ingly, I  set  to  work  ;  and  was  soon  able 
to  form  a  key  by  which  I  succeeded  in 
reading  the  ciphered  passages.  This  key 
consists  of  374  signs,  each  formed  by  a 
combination  of  a  letter  of  the  alphabet 
with  a  number.  The  signs  represent 
letters,  syllables,  entire  words,  and  even 
phrases,  and  they  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  ot 
Venetian  cipher  of  that  period  that  all 
the  signs  have  a  signification. 

Having  read  the  ciphered  dispatches 
of  Michiel,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  Mr.  Hardy's  assumption  is  or 
is  not  correct,  and  whether  they  are 
really  of  very  great  interest.  But  here 
a  difliculty  arises  as  to  the  standard 
measure  of  the  interest  and  value  of  an 
historical  document.  Ought  it  to  be 
compared  with  the  total  sum  of  mate- 
rials existing  for  the  history  of  the 
period  and  country  in  question,  acces- 
sible to  historians  but  hitherto  ignored 
by  them  ?  In  that  case,  if  we  compare 
Michiel's  correspondence  with  that  of 
Philip  and  Charles  V.  of  Noailles  (of 
Avhose  letters  only  a  fourth  part  has  been 
published),  ofRenart  (who  is  in  the  same 
category),  of  Ruy  Gomes,  Erasso,  Alba, 
Pole,  Paget,  or  Gardiner,  we  must  say 
that  it  forms  only  a  small,  and,  in  many 
respects,  unimportant  part  of  this  exten- 
sive documentary  evidence.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  documents  be  compared 
with  such  materials  only  as  have  been 
used  for  writing  the  history  of  the  time, 
and  have  produced  a  certain  impression, 
too  often  of  an  incorrect  and  incomplete 
nature,  Michiel's  correspondence  is  of 
considerable  value.    It  will  redress  many 


errors,  and  fill  man}'  a  gap  in  the  narra- 
tives of  Dr.  Lingard  and  Mr.  Fioude, 
and  in  the  calandar  and  reports  of  the 
Record  Office.  We  may,  therefore,  ven- 
ture to  give  an  account  of  its  contents. 

Giovanni  Michiel  cnme  to  England  at 
a  most  critical  period  in  public  aftnirs. 
His  predecessor,  Soranzo,  afraid,  perhaps, 
of  any  augmentation  of  the  power  of 
Philip  and  Charles,  had  from  the  begin- 
ing  spoken  openly  against  the  Spanish 
match.  The  ministers  of  Charles  com- 
plained at  Brussels,  and  also  at  Venice, 
of  the  conduct  of  Soranzo,  and  accord- 
ingly it  was  not  countenanced  by  the 
Signory.  But  Avhether  it  was  that  he 
had  secret  instructions,  or  that  his  own 
passion  carried  him  too  for,  it  is  certain 
that  when  the  rebellion  of  Wyat  broke 
out,  Soranzo  assumed  a  decidedly  hostile 
position  toward  the  Queen.  A  Vene- 
tian carrack  lay  at  anchor  at  that  time 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and 
furnished  Wyat's  men  with  artillery  and 
ammunition — with  the  consent,  most 
probably,  if  not  by  the  order,  of  the 
ambassador,  who  was  again  in  London, 
condemning  the  folly  of  the  Queen  an<l 
prophesying  success  to  the  rebels.  Such 
a  course  awoke  the  resentment  of  Charles, 
who  complained  in  sti'ong  terms  of 
the  behavior  of  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador ;  and  the  Republic,  once  more 
giving  way,  recalled  Soranzo  and  ap- 
pointed Michiel  in  his  place.  Francesco 
de  Vargas,  the  imperial  ambassador  at 
Venice,  describes  him  as  a  man  of  small 
experience  in  the  affairs  of  England,  who 
would  be  guided  by  his  secretary,  and 
who,  being  at  heart  as  much  a  French 
partisan  as  his  predecesor,  might  follow 
in  his  track.  As,  with  a  few  unimpor- 
tant exceptions,  Michiel's  correspon- 
dence during  the  first  eight  months  of 
his  stay  in  England  has  been  lost,  we 
cannot  say  whether  Vargas'  description 
was  then  just.  At  a  later  period,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  Fran§ois  and  Gilles 
de  Noailles  accused  him  of  being  a  vio- 
lent imperialist,  but  the  Noailles  were 
themselves  so  violent  that  their  evidence 
is  not  to  be  accepted  without  reseiwe,  the 
more  so  as,  shortly  after  this  accusation, 
Fran9ois  gave  an  account  of  a  certain 
quarrel  between  Michiel  and  the  Privy 
Council,  in  which  the  energy  and  firmness 
of  the  former  triumphed  over  the  de- 
termination of  the  latter. 
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It  was  in  the  summer  of  1556.  The 
Queen  and  Covmcil,  yielding  to  the  im- 
portunities of  the  English  merchants, 
who  saw  in  prohibitive  tariffs  and  regu- 
lations a  gain  to  their  trade,  had  issued 
an  order  forbidding  foreign  vessels  to 
unload  wane  in  London.  A  Venetian 
carrack,  the  captain  of  which  did  not 
know  of  this  prohibition,  liad  appeared 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  laden  wath 
Malmsey  for  England's  annual  supply. 
In  accordance  with  the  royal  decree,  the 
ship  was  ordered  back  to  Southampton 
to  unload  there,  but  as  the  wind  was 
blowing  from  that  quarter  it  was  found 
impossible  to  return.  Michiel  remon- 
strated with  the  Council  and  asked  to 
have  the  prohibitions  removed  for  once. 
But  he  met  with  a  refusal ;  and  a  renew- 
ed application  having  no  better  success, 
he  became  so  irritated  that  he  declared 
the  ship  should  discharge  its  cargo  in 
Flanders,  and  sent  the  necessary  order 
to  the  captain.  The  members  of  the 
Council  do  not  seem  to  have  reckoned 
uj.)on  such  a  step.  To  have  no  Malmsey, 
or  to  have  it  only  at  a  great  expense,  was 
a  consideration  which  weigJied  much 
with  them.  The  prohibition  was  can- 
celled, and  a  swift  ship  was  sent  in  all 
haste  to  recall  the  Venetian  carrack, 
which  returned  and  sailed  triumphantly 
up  the  Thames.  Sucli  behavior  shows 
that  Michiel  was  no  absolute  dependent 
of  Spain.  Nor  does  the  tone  of  Michiel's 
letters  show  any  violence  or  partiality. 
Their  style  is  simple,  the  narrative  is  not 
interrupted  by  outbursts  of  passion,  and 
tiie  information,  though  sometimes  in- 
correct, does  not  seem  to  have  been  pur- 
posely distorted.  Michiel,  we  think, 
was  a  fair  and  impartial  observer.  See- 
ing and  reporting  the  defects  and  errors 
of  both  sides,  and  disapproving  of  their 
violence,  he  was  disliked  both  by  the 
extreme  imperialists  and  the  extreme 
partisans  of  France.  It  is  true  that  he 
was  not  always  well  informed.  As  am- 
bassador of  a  secondary  power  in  a 
country  which  had  but  few  relations  wnth 
Venice,  he  was  not  often  a  party  to  the 
negotiations  that  were  carried  on  ;  and  it 
seldom  occurred  that  he  was  thought  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  what  was  pa^^sing  in  secret. 
Nor  was  it  his  paramount  duty  to  report 
u])on  the  inteinal  affiiirs  of  England, 
since,  except  so  iar  as  they  might  attect 


Philip's  position,  they  had  no  interest 
for  Venice.     Hence  he  never  speaks,  as 
did  the  Spanish  and   French   ministers, 
from    j)ersonal    knowledge.      Whatever 
information  he  got  was  second-hand,  and 
concerning  secret  affairs  he  is  too  ol'teii 
incorrect  or  deficient.     But  his  very  dif- 
ficulties  give  a  particular  character  to 
his  reports.     He  had  to  weigh  and  criti- 
cise his  information;  and  in  order  to  do' 
this,  he  had  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
character  and  views  of  the  diftercnt  act- 
ors   on   the    political    stage,  with   their 
wishes  and  aspirations,  with  those  of  the 
people  of  England,  and,  in  sliort,  with  a 
number  of  details,   which,  in    order  to 
corroborate  the  information  he  sent  to 
the  Doge,  he  sometimes   added    to    it. 
These    little  scraps   of  observation  fur- 
nish us  with  curious  particulars  as  to  the 
persons  of  the  Queen,  Philip,  Pole,  and 
others,  and  form,  we  think,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  features  of  his  correspon- 
dence.    This   merit  it  will  retain  even 
when  the  publication  of  tiie  letters  of 
other  statesmen  throws  the  scanty  infor- 
mation of  Michiel  into  the  shade.     But 
at  present,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits, 
Michiel's  correspondence  has  that  of  cor- 
recting many  current  errois.     Thus,  for 
instance,   it   is  generally  believed    that 
Elizabeth's  removal  from  Woodstock  to 
Hampton    Court   was    a   release    from 
prison.     Mr.   Froude,  we  do  not  know 
upon  what  authority,  ])uts  this  removal 
at  the  end  of  June,  1555,  after  all  hope 
of  Mary's  having  a  child  liad  died  away. 
From  that  moment,  Mr.  Froude  states, 
Elizabeth  was  the  rightful  heir  apparent, 
and  would  have  only  a  few  years  to  wait 
for  her  inheritance.   It  was  not  probable, 
therefore,  that  she  would  endanger  it  by 
any  inconsiderate  step,  llerfurther  deten- 
tion, under  such   circumstances,  would 
have  been  both  unnecessary  and  odious 
to  the    English   peoj)le,   who    hencefor- 
ward saw  in  her  their  future  sovereign. 
What    really  occurred,   however,    was 
just  the  reverse.     The  removal  of  Eliza- 
beth took  place  not  in  June,  but  at  the 
end  of  A)iril,  at  the  very  moment  wlien 
the  Queen  was  expected  to  be  confined; 
and  it  took  place  on  that  very  account. 
It  was  not  a  liberation  from  prison,  but 
removal  to  a  more  secure  incarceration. 
The    reason  of  this  is  obvious  enough. 
When  the  news  spread  through  England 
that  the  queen  was  encevite^  and  when 
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these  reports  became  so  positive  that 
those  who  had  doubted  at  first  were  con- 
vinced, a  feeling  of  depression  entered 
the  hearts  of  all  such  patriots  as  hated 
the  interference  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
affairs  of  England.  The  Spanish  match 
had  not  been  accepted  without  a  strug- 
gle. The  people  had  done  their  best  to 
weaken  its  consequences  by  reducing 
Philip's  power  ahnost  to  nothing.  They 
had  still  a  well-founded  hope  that  the 
marriage  would  prove  sterile ;  that  after 
a  short  time  even  this  small  influence  of 
the  stranger  would  cease,  and  England 
return  to  a  purely  national  government. 
The  biith  of  a  child  to  Philip  and  Mary 
would  have  destroyed  this  hope.  If  a 
line  of  Anstro-Spanish  princes  had  sat 
on  the  throne  of  England,  the  Spanish 
influence  would  have  endured  forever, 
and  peihaps  have  grown  from  year  to 
year.  Tiiis  prospect  exasperated  the 
people.  Riots  became  frequent.  AtCani- 
biidge  a  violent  outbreak  was  prepared, 
and  was  only  discovered  just  in  time 
to  prevent  it.  Another  rising  was  to 
have  taken  place  in  Hampshire.  Edward 
Courtenay  and  Elizabeth  were  to  have 
been  proclaimed  king  and  queen.  The 
whole  country  was  agitated,  the  Coun- 
cil was  perplexed  and  divided,  the  Gov- 
ernment in  danger.  To  quiet  the  people, 
it  was  thought  prudent  to  release  a  num- 
ber of  prisoners  of  small  importance, 
while  others  were  to  be  sent  to  Flanders 
or  Italy,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  dur- 
ing the  next  few  critical  weeks.  The 
most  marked  of  these  was  Edward 
Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who  af- 
ter the  rebellion  of  Wyat  had  been  sent 
prisoner  to  Fotheringhay.  A  hint  was 
probably  thrown  out  to  him  that  he 
might  obtain  his  liberty.  Accordingly 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  Philip,  in  which 
he  declared  his  devotion  to  him,  and  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  enter  either  his  or  the 
Emperor's  service,  he  implored  his  inter- 
cession with  the  Queen.  When  this 
letter  was  presented  by  a  friend  of 
Courtenay,  Philip,  perceiving  that  it 
was  written  in  English,  returned  it  to 
the  bearer.  "Telf  the  Earl,"  he  said, 
"  that  if  his  petition  contains  any  secret 
he  does  not  wish  to  be  know^n  to  an  in- 
tevpreter,  he  must  write  another  letter 
in  French  or  Latin,  and  we  will  then 
re.id  it  without  confiding  its  contents  to 
any  one."     The  earl  complied.     A  few 


days  later  another  letter,  in  French,  was 
delivered  and  graciously  received  ;  and 
on  the  18th  of  April  Michiel  reported 
that  Courtenay  had  been  set  free.  The 
aspect  of  things,  however  was  so  threat- 
ening, that  it  was  not  thought  safe  to 
allow  the  earl  to  stay  long  at  Court,  es- 
pecially as  it  had  already  been  decided 
in  the  month  of  March  that  the  Pi-incess 
Elizabeth  should  be  removed  to  Hamp- 
ton Court,  At  the  moment  when  the 
Court  thought  it  necessary  to  order 
the  loyal  lords  secretly  to  call  in  and 
quarter  their  retainers  near  the  royal 
residence  ;  when  cannon  was  brought  up 
at  night  to  the  palace;  when  Pembroke, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  go  to  Calais,  was 
recalled  in  order  to  take  the  command 
of  the  forces  in  case  of  any  outbreak,, 
the  presence  of  the  two  chief  pretend- 
ers to  the  crown  at  one  and  the  same 
place  was  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
Besides,the  Queen  had  scruples  about  pro- 
priety. When  Courtenay  and  Elizabetii 
were  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  conspira- 
tors, it  was  stated  that  they  were  se- 
cretly married.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces it  would  have  been  revolting  to 
Mary  to  permit  them  to  stay  at  Coui't 
together.  Courtenay  was,  therefore,  in- 
formed that  Philip  and  Charles  had 
accepted  his  services,  and  that  he  must 
depait  for  Brussels,  in  order,  if  war 
should  break  out  again,  to  serve  in  the 
imperial  array.  The  day  of  his  departure 
being  fixed,  Elizabeth  i-eceived  orders  to 
proceed  under  a  strong  escort  to  Hamp- 
ton Court.  On  the  29th  of  April, 
Michiel  wrote  to  the  Doge  about  this 
affair,  in  the  following  terms: — "Your 
serenity  must  know  that  to-day  or  to- 
morrow she  (Elizabeth)  will  certainly  be 
here  at  Court  with  their  Majesties, 
whence  for  good  reasons  she  will  not 
depart  before  the  Queen's  delivery.  For 
it  is  said  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
Queen  (which  God  forbid),  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  King  would  depend 
more  on  her  than  on  any  other  pei  son. 
He  might  hope,  with  the  help  of  many 
of  the  nobility,  Avon  over  by  his  presents 
and  favors,  to  marry  her  (Elizabeth) 
again,  and  thus  succeed  to  the  crown, 
the  more  so,  as  she,  being  informed  of 
his  character  and  conduct,  might  feel 
some  inclination  toward  him.  If  this, 
however,  should  prove  impossible  in  con- 
sequence of  her  resistance,  or  that  of  the 
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English  people,  he  would  at  all  events 
have  her  in  his  power,  and  thus  be  se- 
cure against  any  revolt  which  otherwise 
might  endanger  his  life  or  the  lives  ot 
his  retainers.  Holding  her  in  his  power, 
he  could  depart  safely  and  without 
l.e.il." 

We  cannot  say  whether  Michiel  is  or 
is  not  correct  in  the  first  part  of  his  con- 
jecture, viz.  that  in  1555  Philip  was  al- 
ready meditating  a  marriage  Avith  his 
wife's  sister.  We  have  no  corrobora- 
tive authority  for  it,  and,  so  far  as  vve 
know,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  mentioned 
in  the  papers  of  1555  preserved  at  Si- 
mancas  or  Brussels.  Still  it  is  interest- 
ing to  see  that  such  a  course  seemed 
probable  to  Michiel,  and  that  the  jiossi- 
bility  of  a  favorable  result  was  admitted 
by  so  shrewd  an  observer.  But  as  to 
the  second  part  of  his  supposition,  Mi- 
chiel is  certainly  right.  The  King  and 
Queen  had  Elizabeth  brought  over  i'vom 
Woodstock,  not  with  the  intention  of 
setting  her  at  liberty,  but  in  order  to 
have  her  in  tlieir  power.  After  the  royal 
forces  had  been  concentrated  around 
Hampton  Court,  Woodstock  was  consid- 
ered too  far  away.  In  case  of  an  out- 
break it  might  at  any  moment  be  cut 
off  and  attacked  by  a  party  of  insurgents, 
in  which  contingency  the  fidelity  of  tlie 
garrison  could  not  be  depended  upon. 
Thus  Elizabeth  was  brought  to  Court, 
not,  as  Mr.  Fronde  says,  to  be  received 
by  Lord  William  Howard  and  other 
courtiers,  but  to  be  led  without  seeing 
anybody  to  the  apartment  vacant  by  the 
departure  of  the  Duke  of  Alba.  There 
she  remained  for  some  time  in  close  con- 
finement. Oidy  a  few  servants  were  al- 
lowed her,  and  she  was  not  permitted 
either  to  leave  her  rooms  or  to  receive 
any  visitors  except  the  Queen,  who,  as 
Michiel  pretends,  saw  her  secretly  from 
time  to  time.  It  was  not  before  the  be- 
ginning of  June  that  tiie  Princess,  though 
she  did  not  even  then  appear  in  public, 
was  allowed  to  see  her  servants,  and  a 
few  gentlemen  of  the  Court ;  who,  how- 
ever, according  to  Michiel,  availed  them- 
selves but  sparingly  of  that  permission. 
At  last,  in  the  month  of  July,  all  restric- 
tions were  removed,  and  Elizabeth  set 
entirely  at  liberty. 

Michiel's  letters  are  full  of  accounts 
of  frequent  riots,  insurrections  and  con- 
Bpiracies.     Of  one  of  the  most  interest- 


ing of  these  he  writes,  on  the  1  st  of  July, 
1555,  to  the  Doge: — "  Since  the  Court 
came  hither,  many  brawls  and  fights 
have  taken  place  between  the  Spaniards 
and  English,  in  which,  on  both  sides, 
several  persons  were  killed  or  woimded 
— the  English  generally  getting  the 
worst.  Thus,  a  few  days  ago,  on  the 
day  of  the  feast  of  Corpus  Domini,  a  riot 
took  place  which  nearly  produced  serious 
results.  For  the  English,  infuriated  on 
account  of  certain  woimds  which  one  of 
them  had  n^ceived,  though  he  certainly 
deserved  them,  all  but  entered  the 
church  where  all  the  Sjianiards  and  the 
nobility  were  assembled  for  the  proces- 
sion. They  intended  to  maltreat  them, 
and  make  a  kind  of  Sicilian  Vespers.  At 
one  time,  so  many  of  the  English  were 
collected  before  the  churcli,  that  they 
were  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as 
the  Spaniards.  Their  fury  was  only  with 
great  difliculty  allayed  by  some  of  their 
number,  who  were  less  violent  and  more 
discreet  than  the  others.  In  consequence 
of  this  occurrence,  the  king,  who  wishes 
to  prevent  all  occasion  for  future  brawls, 
published  tAvo  days  ago  a  proclamation 
to  the  effect  that  any  Spaniard,  who 
should  dare  to  lay  bis  hand  on  his  sword, 
should  have  his  hand  cut  off.  At  the 
same  time  he  forbade  them,  under  heavy 
penalties,  whether  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, to  carry  arquebusses  of  any  kind  ; 
and  ordered  that  any  one  who,  even  in 
his  defence,  ciied  " Spain  to  the  lescue ! " 
should  be  hanged  by  the  neck.  He  does 
not  wish  that  even  in  their  defence,  as  is 
neai-ly  always  the  case,  they  should  en- 
gage in  any  fight  out  of  which  a  riot  or 
revolt  may  result;  but  rather  insists  on 
their  submitting,  as  they  do,  to  all  inso- 
lence and  persecution."  * 

The  same  letter  contains  a  ludicrous 
accotmt  of  the  reception  of  the  Polish 
ambassador,  who  had  been  sent  to  con- 
dole with  the  King  and  Queen  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Queen  Juana  of 
Castile,  and  to  congratulate  them  on  the 
birth  of  their  child,  which  it  was  thought 
would  have  happened  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival.  During  the  whole  journey  he 
had  studied  a  Latin  oration,  drawn  up 
for  the   purpose.     When  he  ariived  in 


*  Michiel  to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  July  1, 
1555,  cipher.  Venice.  Inglaterra,  vol.  1.  p. 
107. 
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England,  and  was  ushered  into  the  royal 
presence,  he  forgot  that  no  cliild  had 
been  born,  and,  with  the  greatest  grav- 
ity, delivered  the  whole  of  his  speech. 
The  courtiers  could  not  suppress  their 
laughter,  and  all  the  more,  perhaps,  be- 
cause they  might  have  seen  in  it  an  in- 
voluntary irony  iipon  those  expectations 
which  had  been  forever  blighted. 

Many  similar  anecdotes  may  be  gath- 
ered from  Michiel's  letters,  and  many 
errors  of  detail  may  be  corrected  by 
them.  But  tl)is,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, is  only  a  secondary  merit — the 
principal  consists  in  the  delineations  of 
character,  which  he  gives  unconsciously, 
and  which  are  quite  unlike  the  studied 
j)0rlraits  of  the  report  he  read  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  true  that  they  must  be 
gathered  fi'om  little  remarks  here  and 
there,  but  it  is  just  because  they  are 
given  without  forethought  and  intention 
that  we  may  rely  upon  their  exactitude. 

To  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Froude  that,  in 
happier  times,  Mary  might  have  been  a 
worthy  queen,  Mithiel  would  hardly 
have  subscribed  in  his  private  letters. 
It  has  hitherto  been  the  lot  of  this  queen 
to  have  had  her  history  written  by  party 
writers  only,  or  by  such  as  had  gathered 
all  their  information  from  the  works  of 
partisans.  Consequently,  she  comes  out 
either  as  a  saint,  or  as  a  cruel  and  wicked 
inonster,  if  not  as  so  strange  a  mixture 
of  both,  that  to  explain  her  behavior  she 
is  declared  to  have  been  mad.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  writers  of  the  Catholic  party, 
she  is  the  last  Catholic  queen  of  Eng- 
land, the  zealous  champion  of  their  faith. 
They  therefore  extol  and  magnify  her 
virtues  ;  they  gloss  over  her  faults,  and 
depict  things  in  as  bright  colors  as  pos- 
sible. Whenever  a  fact  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away,  they  throw  the  blame  on 
her  councillors,  or  on  that  universal 
scapegoat,  Philip  II.  The  ultra-Protest- 
ants, on  the  contrary,  see  in  her  nothing 
but  the  persecutor  of  their  brethren,  who 
burnt  280  Dissenters  during  her  reign, 
and  the  indignation  raised  thereby  in 
their  breasts  is  so  strong  as  to  make 
them  blind  to  anything  else.  They 
forget  the  sufferings  of  the  nation  at 
large.  As  to  the  impartial,  but  ill-in- 
formed historians,  they  mix  up  both  ac- 
counts, rebuking  her  for  her  fanaticism 
and  cruelty  ;  and  yet,  finding  the  praises 
of  her  honesty,  zeal  for  justice,  tender- 


ness of  heart,  application  to  her  duties, 
her  learning  and  capacity  nowhere  suffi- 
ciently contradicted,  they  credit  her 
with  all  these  virtues. 

These  different  portraits  are  equally 
false.  When  stripped  of  her  imaginary 
qualities  she  is  neither  the  bloody 
Mary  of  Foxe,  nor  the  saintly  Mary  of 
Lingard,  nor  the  madwoman  of  Froude. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  smtiU  capacity  and 
intelligence,  with  scarcely  any  judgment, 
and  great  violence  of  temper.  She  had, 
moreover,  been  brought  up  in  a  strange 
fashion,  and  under  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. Nearly  from  her  childhood 
she  had  lived  in  an  unnatural  position, 
stigmatized  by  her  father  as  a  bastard, 
and  yet  recognized  as  his  heiress.  Atter 
his  death,  she  was  in  constant  opposition 
to  the  government  of  her  brother.  At. 
last,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  she  be- 
came Queen  of  England.  Like  most 
])ersons  of  feeble  intellect,  who  know 
that  they  are  heirs  to  a  crown,  but 
are  studiously  debarred  from  the  trans- 
action of  business,  she  had  created  in 
her  mind  an  imaginary  world.  She  had 
for  many  a  year  cherished  plans  wliich 
she  thought  to  realize  after  her  acces- 
sion, without  being  aware  of  the  means 
to  be  employed,  or  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered.  Headstrong  and  violent, 
she  plunged  into  a  course  beset  with 
dangers,  of  which  she  became  aware 
only  when  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  them. 
The  violent  measures  on  which  she  was 
bent  would  have  necessitated  courage, 
aj^plication,  decision,  and  clear  judg- 
ment. She  had  none  of  these  qualities; 
above  all,  she  had  tiot  the  habit  of  busi- 
ness. She  had  constant  scruples  about 
the  legality  of  the  means  she  employed. 
She  was  slow  to  understand  the  argu- 
ments of  her  councillors,  and  whilst  feel- 
ing, very  naturally,  a  strong  distrust  to- 
ward her  former  enemies,  she  too  often 
refused  to  listen  to  their  good  advice. 
When  she  ascended  the  tin-one,  circum- 
stances were  most  fovorable  to  her  and 
to  the  ends  she  had  in  view.  The  res- 
toration of  England  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  her  one  great  object,  took  place, 
we  may  say,  in  spite  of  her  interference, 
and  that  of  her  friends.  But  with  that 
strange  want  of  judgment  which  char- 
acterized her,  she  thought  that  because 
all  the  English  Lords  had  at  one  time  or 
other  been  conniving  at  the  heresies  of 
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hor  predecessors,  slie  ought  not  to  murry 
any  of  them,  lest  the  kingdom  sliould  by 
their  inttuenee  revert  to  its  former  er- 
rors.* Having  made  up  her  mind  to 
marry  a  foreign  prince,  she  set  her  heart 
upon  Philip,  who  of  all  his  contempora- 
ries had  the  least  chance  of  assisting  lier 
etfectually  in  what  she  was  bent  on  car- 
rying out.  His  power,  and  the  well- 
known  ambition  of  the  Emperor,  his 
fither,  awakened  a  natural  suspicion  in 
the  English  mind  that  he  sought  to 
marry  the  Queen  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  annex  England  to  Spain,  as  Mil- 
an and  Xavarre  had  been,  and  as  Por- 
tugal was  to  be.  That  the  opposition 
would,  be  violent,  Mary,  who  was  not  a 
child,  might  have  known,  and  before 
making  her  intention  public,  she  ought 
to  have  provided  the  means  of  subduing 
it  at  once.  That  she  was  in  a  position 
to  do  so,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  knows  how  tired  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  was  of  incessant  re- 
volts. They  longed  for  a  firm  and  regu- 
lar government.  Mary  was  not  unpopu- 
lar at  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  lle- 
lying  on  the  loyalty  of  the  country,  she 
might,  with  a  little  energy  and  talent, 
have  ruled  her  Council  instead  of  being 
ruled  by  them.  She  might  have  formed 
— what  never  existed  during  her  reign — 
a  body  of  trustworthy  and  obedient 
counsellors  and  officials,  who  Would 
have  relieved  her  from  the  necessity  of 
relying  on  those  who  had  their  personal 
ends  constantly  in  view-.  She  might 
have  re-organized  her  guards,  Avho  were 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  have 
drilled,  disciplined,  and  augmented  her 
army  under  the  pretext  of  the  danger 
of  a  war  with  France  and.  Scotland. 
Thus  she  might  have  gained  the  powder 
necessary  to  overawe  the  opposition, 
have  carried  out  her  plans,  and  van- 
quished her  enemies.  Happily  for  Eng- 
land, she  Avas  incapable  of  following  such 
a  course.  Her  small  administrative  ca- 
pacity, her  Avant  of  application,  or  of 
foresight!  and  discretion,  prevented  her 
wielding  her  power  when  she  was  in  a 
poshion  to  do  so.  Utterly  unprepared 
for  the  emergency,  she  nevertheless  dis- 
closed her  intentions,  and  thereby  rous- 
ed the  jealousy  of  the  Lords  and  of  the 
rest  of  her  people  ere  she  was  well  seat- 

*  Fraiigois  de  Noailles  to  the  King,  Sept.  15, 
1556.     Fari.s.  Aff.  Estr.  Reg.  Angleterre,  vol.  xix. 
New  Series. — Vol.  IX.,  No.  1. 


ed  on  the  throne.  Thus  her  reign  was  a 
series  of  imavailing  struggles  which 
caused  both  her  and  her  subjects  the 
most  cruel  misery.  Mary's  greatest 
fault  was  certainly  not  her  persecution 
of  the  Reformers,  however  great  that 
may  have  been.  Such  persecutions  were 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age: 
under  every  government  in  evei-y  coun- 
try heretics  were  then  burnt.  Mary  on- 
ly did  what  Henry  VHI.  or  Edward  VI. 
had  done,  though,  under  strong  provo- 
cation, she  I'epeated  it  oftener.  What 
distinguished  her  reign  from  those  of 
her  predecessors  was  not  that  a  few 
hundred  persons  suffered  death  at  the 
stake,  but  that  the  whole  people — her 
most  loyal  servants  not  excepted — were 
almost  ruined.  The  Lords  of  her  Coun- 
cil and  Parliament  refused  her  the  means 
of  forming  a  strong  government,  from 
a  fear  that  she  would  misuse  it  for  in- 
stalling Philip  on  the  English  throne, 
and  thus  she  was  deprived  of  the  power 
to  establish  an  effective  police  and  to 
punish  robbers  and  brigands.  England 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  con- 
tinual unrest.  The  country  swarmed 
with  robbers,  the  roads  were  unsafe, 
trade  rendered  nearly  impos.sible.  So, 
for  instance,  Noailles  reckons  it  a  great 
feat  to  have  gone  with  about  thirty 
servants  clad  in  good  steel  liarness  and 
well  armed,  from  London  to  the  fair  at, 
Cambridge.  He  had  to  swim  several 
rivers,  the  bridges  being  broken,  and 
did  not  find  his  escort  superfluous;  for 
only  the  day  before,  twenty-two  London 
merchants,  who  with  their  servants  had 
travelled  the  same  road,  were  waylaid, 
several  of  them  killed,  and  the  rest  rob- 
bed of  1,000/.*  During  the  whole  sum- 
mer London  itself  was  not  safe.  The 
citizens,  to  meet  the  danger,  organized 
an  extraordinary  watch  which  after  dark 
patrolled  the  streets,  but  so  great  was 
the  number  of  reckle-s  peo])le  who 
flocked  together  in  the  hope  of  rapine 
and  spoil  "that  it  proved  insufficient.f 
Murder  and  theft  were  common,  and 
houses  were  from  time  to  time  entered 
by  force  and  sacked.  At  sea  things  were 
as  bad  as  on  land.     The  refugees  had  in 

*Antoine  de  Noaillea  to  Fraugois  de  Noailles!. 
Paris.  Atf.  Estr.  Registres  Angleterre,  vol.  xi.  p. 
1020. 

•{■  Micliiel  to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  April  29,  l555i 
cipher.     Venice.     Inglaterra,  vol.  i.  fol  49. 
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great  numbers  taken  to  piracy.  Tliey 
were  favoi-ed  by  France.  Cruisini^  in 
the  Channel,  they  pbmdered  the  Flem- 
ish and  Spanish  vessels.  But  soon  these 
nice  distinctions  of  hostile  flags  "were 
abandoned,  and  they  began  to  attack 
English  ships  as  well.  Thus  the  Kille- 
grews,  when  finally  brought  up  by  Win- 
ter's squadron,  had  taken  a  good  num- 
ber of  English  ships,  and  even  plundered 
the  French,  who  were  their  secret  allies. 
The  English  trade  of  course  suifered  un- 
der this  insecurity,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  country  diminished  more  and  more. 
Had  Mary  not  continued  to  feel  the 
jedousy  of  the  peojile  by  incessant  at- 
temjDts  to  have  Philip  crowned  and 
Elizabeth  put  out  of  the  way  at  a  time 
when  all  chance  of  attaining  her  ends 
had  vanished,  something  wotdd  liave 
been  done  to  end  this  intolerable  state  of 
things.  Sometimes,  indeed,  robbers  and 
pirates  were  hanged  by  scores,  but  the 
action  of  the  Government  soon  stopped, 
and  robbery  began  afresh.  Moreover, 
there  was  a  bad  harvest.  The  stimmer 
of  1555  had  been  particularly  wet,  the 
corn  was  destroyed  in  the  fields,  a  mal- 
ady broke  out  amongst  the  sheep,  and 
fodder  was  scarce  for  the  portion  which 
survived. '^'^  The  rents  of  houses  had  lis- 
en  on  account  of  the  great  influx  ol 
strangers ;  and  though  this  was  advan- 
tageous to  the  rich,  it  added  to  the  mis- 
ery of  the  poor.f  Philip  understood  long 
before  the  Queen  how  little  hope  he  had 
of  gaining  a  footing  in  England.  He 
had,  more  than  she  did,  taken  to  heart 
the  unliappy  state  of  the  realm.  As  his 
presence  could  no  longer  be  of  use,  after 
a  year's  stay  he  departed.  Whilst  he 
lived  with  the  Queen  he  had  exerted  a 
wholesome  influence  upon  her,  checking 
her  violence,  and  rousing  her  from  apa- 
thy. When  he  was  gone  her  temper  grew 
worse  every  day;  the  leading  feature  of 
her  character  became  extreme  jealousy, 
and  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  desire 
to  see  her  husband  again.  That  this  was 
unreasonable  is  clear  enough.  When, 
the  marriage  took  place  the  Queen  had 
made  secret  promises  which  were  never 
fiflfilled.  Philip,  she  said,  notwithstand- 
ing the  treaty,  would  be  King,  as  she 

*  Michiel  to  the  Doge  of  Yenice.  Oct.  ST,  1555. 
Venice.     Inglaterra.  vol.  i.  p.  159. 

f  Michiel  to  the  Dotre  of  Venice,  June  11,  1555. 
Venice.     Inglaterra,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 
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would  obey  him  in  everything,  and  see 
that  he  sliould  be  obeyed  by  her  sub- 
iects.*  Though  she  may  not  have  intend- 
ed to  deceive  him,  she  was  never  able  to 
redeem  her  promise.  Philip  remained 
titular  King,  with  little  influence  and 
power,  opposed  even  by  the  Queen's 
ministers.  When  all  hope  of  his  mar- 
riage producing  issue  had  died  away, 
was  it  still  his  duty  to  remain  with  the 
Queen,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  her  sub- 
jects, and  in  constant  fear  of  his  life? 
Was  it  not  rather  his  duty  to  govern 
those  countries  of  which  he  really  was 
the  sovereign — Spain,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  Naples,  and  Milan  ?  We 
think  the  Queen  was  wrong  in  not  un- 
derstanding this,  and  we  think  the  same 
of  all  those  who  accuse  Phillip  of  having 
treated  Mary  with  neglect  and  harsh- 
ness. It  was  rather  she  who  was  not 
of  an  amiable  temper.  On  one  occasion, 
having  received  a  dilatory  answer  to  an 
impatient  request  for  Philip's  return,  her 
fury  rose  to  such  a  point  that  she  ran  to 
the  room  where  his  portrait  was  hang- 
ing,and  flying  at  it  scratched  the  face 
with  her  nails.  So  violent  was  her 
language,  so  gross  the  abuse  she  lavish- 
ed in  such  moments  upon  her  husband, 
that  Gilles  de  Noaillies  hinted  to  the 
French  King  the  possibility  of  persuad- 
ing her  to  a  divorce,  and  of  making  her 
an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  Spain."  At 
other  moments  when  she  thought  Philip 
in  danger  or  trotible,  love  and  intense 
anxiety  for  his  welfare  drove  her  into 
opposite  courses  equally  violent.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1556,  for  instance,  the 
Queen  had  received  news  that  Philip 
was  ill.  She  sent  over  one  Master  Kemp, 
a  confidential  servant  of  hers,  to  make 
an  exact  report  of  the  state  of  her  hus- 
band's health.  Whether  from  his  negli- 
gence, or  that  contrai-y  winds  kept  back 
the  courier,  for  ten  days  no  news  came. 
The  Queen  grew  alarmed,  and  visions 
of  her  husband  dying  for  want  of  care 
were  constantly  floating  before  her 
mind.  Philip,  when  crossingi  to  Flan- 
ders, had  left  an  old  physician  of  his  be- 
hind, because  the  poor  man  could  not 
well  bear  the  journey.  Upon  him  the 
Queen  pounced  at  once.  What  was  he 
doing  in  London  when  his  master  was 
ill?      He  must  go  to  Brussels  with  all 

*  Charles  V.  to  Philip,  January  19,    1554.     SI- 
raancaa.     Est.  Leg.  508,  fol.  14. 
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haste.  Vainly  did  the  poor  doctor  rep- 
resent that  there  was  no  certainty  of  tlie 
King  being  seriously  ill,  and  that  even 
in  such  a  case,  he,  the  doctor,  gouty  and 
infirm  as  he  was,  would  arrve  too  hite  to 
cure  him,  if  he  arrived  at  all.  No  ex- 
cuse was  admitted,  and  the  Queen  sent 
a  servant  to  fetch  him,  and  conduct  him 
forthwith  to  Flanders.  Happily  for  the 
doctor,  Kemp  and  a  courier  from  Philip 
arrived  at  that  moment  and  dispelled 
the  Queen's  anxiet}-,  thus  preserving  the 
poor  doctor's  health,  and  perhaps  his 
life. 

When  Gardiner  died,  Reginald- Pole 
stood  in  close  relations  with  the  Queen, 
and  was  her  chief  councillor.  His  great, 
and,  perhaps,  Ms  only  talent  was  the  fa- 
cility with  which  he  knew  how  to  write 
his  own  eulogium.  If  we  draw  his  pic- 
ture from  the  descriptions  he  gives  in 
his  letters  of  himself,  or  let  ourselves  he 
won  by  the  beautiful  phrases  with  which 
he  covers  acts  of  very  doubtful  morality, 
or  listen  to  the  panegyric  of  his  servants 
and  dependents,  we  may  think  him  a 
saint.  But  when  we  follow  his  negotia- 
tions and  intrigues,  when  Ave  read  the 
judgment  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  ev- 
ery party,  we  tui"n  away  with  contempt 
from  a  man  who  was  wauting  in  judg- 
ment, and  application,  and  whose  char- 
acteristic qualities  were  ambition,  con- 
ceit and  selfishness. 

When  he  set  out  for  England  on  the 
accession  of  Mary,  he  may  for  a  time 
have  harbored  the  idea  of  becoming  the 
Queen's  husband.  But  the  behavior 
of  Charles  V.,  who  ordered  him  to  be 
arrested  at  Dillingen,  and  of  Mary,  who 
refused  him  admittance,  must  soon  have 
opened  his  eyes  to  his  true  position. 
From  that  time  his  ambition  took  an- 
other direction.  As  Wolsey  had  been 
chief  minister  to  Henry  VIII.,  so  Pole 
wished  to  be  Mary's  guide  and  adviser, 
and  virtually  to  govern  the  kingdom. 
As  Wolsey  in  1520  had  been,  in  appear- 
ance at  least,  the  umpire  between  the- 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  France,  so 
would  he  reconcile  enemies,  and  restore 
peace  to  admiring  and  grateful  Christen- 
dom. He  tried  in  1554  to  bring  about 
a  negotiation  between  Charles  V.  and 
Henry  II. ;  but  the  result  was  a  failure. 
Henry  and  the  Constable  of  Montmorc-n- 
cy  treated  him  with  outward  distinction, 
but  gave  him  nothing  beyond  fair  words 


Charles  V.  rebuked  him  violently,  and 
complained  at  Rome  of  his  indiscretion 
and  folly. 

When,  at  a  later  period,  he  came  to 
England,  prompted  by  his  confidential 
adviser,  the  abbot  of  San  Saluto,  and 
found  an  echo  to  his  sentiments  in  the 
feelings  of  the  Queen,  he  made  a  fresh 
effort.  The  time  was  more  favorable 
than  at  his  first  attempt.  As  long  as 
Mary's  marriage  had  not  been  actually 
concluded,  the  King  of  France,  Avho  still 
hoped  to  prevent  it,  and  the  Emperor, 
who  hoped  to  draw  extraordinary  advan- 
tages from  it,  Avere  both  alike  averse 
from  peace.  Things,  howoA'er,  had 
changed.  Both  parties  had  been  baffled. 
The  marriage  had  taken  place,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  strengthen  but  little  the 
imperial  power.  Both  parties  were, 
therefore,  Avilling  to  treat,  and  the  French 
ambassador  in  England,  Antoine  de 
Noailles,  solicited  the  mediation  of  the 
Queen  and  of  Pole  as  legate.  After 
some  months  of  preliminary  negotiations, 
in  the  month  of  May,  1555,  a  meeting 
took  place  at  Mark,  in  the  English  pale. 
The  ceremonial  of  1520  was  copied  as 
much  as  possible.  Pole  had  set  out  with 
the  best  hopes  of  doing  great  things,  and, 
indeed,  if  fine  speeches  could  have  ac- 
complished anything,  peace  would  have 
been  concluded.  Unhappily,  however, 
it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  make  old 
enemies  friends  than  to  set  people  at  va- 
riance. Pole  failed,  and  returned  to 
England  mortified  and  crestfallen,  to 
find  the  Queen  in  no  very  amiable  mopd, 
the  hopes  he  had  fostered  in  her  being 
so  cruelly  disappointed.*  Still  the  ne- 
gotiations were  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  In  December, 
commissioners  met  again  at  Vauxelles 
to  treat  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
Soon  there  was  a  talk  of  peace.  The 
Spanish  proposed  to  renew  the  negotia- 
tions of  Mark,  but  the  French- flatly 
refused.  To  take  Cardinal  Pole  as 
mediator,  they  said,  would  only  tend  to 
delay  the  conclusion  and  to  produce 
constant  difficulties.  They  had  two 
reasons  for  this  refusal :  the  one  which 
was  openly  avowed,  was  the  incapacity 
of  the  Cardinal — the  other,  which  was 

*Michiel  to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  June  11,  1555. 
cipher.  Venice.  Iiic;laterra,  vol.  i.  p.  89 ;  and 
same  to  same,  July  9,  1552,  cipher.  Fiandria  et 
Spagna,  vol.  i. 
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kept  secret,  was  that,  liaving  concluded 
an  offensive  league  with  Pope  ]*aul  IV. 
against  Philip,  tliey  durst  not  rely  upon 
Pole.  The  Spanish  commissioners  re- 
plied that  not  to  ask  for  the  mediation 
of  England  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
Queen^  who  had  all  this  time  labored 
to  procure  a  peace ;  but  finding  the 
French  obstinate,  they  gave  way,  and 
contented  themselves,  in  Februery,  ]  556, 
with  concluding  a  truce  for  five  years. 
Tiie  cardinal  had  all  this  time  been 
studiously  kept  in  the  dark  by  every- 
body. The  Pope,  who  feared  Pole's  in- 
discretion if  he  were  to  know  of  the 
secret  treaty,  had  sent  him  a  message 
by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  exhorting 
him  to  continue  his  exertions  for  peace, 
and  giving  him  full  authority  to  act  as 
mediator,  whilst  the  nuncios  at  Paris 
and  at  Brussels  had  orders  to  counteract 
all  attempts  with  this  object.  The 
French  and  Spanish  kept  up  mock  ne- 
gotiations ;  and  thus  it  was  not  until 
the  truce  was  concluded  that  Pole  knew 
of  it.  He  could  not  hide  his  grief.  The 
Abbot  of  San  Saluto  was  dismissed  ;  and 
thenceforward  Pole  devoted  the  whole 
of  his  energy  to  the  discharge  of  his 
legative  functions  and  to  the  administra- 
tion of  his  diocese.  A  few  months  be- 
fore, overtures  had  been  made  to  him 
respecting  his  succession  to  Gardiner's 
office  of  Chancellor ;  but  he  had  refused 
— a  certain  sign,  many  think,  that  Pole 
had  none  of  that  inordinate  ambition  we 
accuse  him  of.  But  Michiel's  letters 
disclosed  part  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced Pole  to  withdraw  from  political 
life,  and  which  render  it  but  too  prob- 
able that  his  refusal  was  not  quite 
vohmtary.  The  ambassador  wrote  in- 
indeed  on  the  18th  November:  "Many 
think  that  it  (the  Chancellorship)  might 
finally  fall  to  his  Right  Reverend  Lord- 
ship, who  has  been  asked  by  the  King 
and  Queen  to  accept  it  on  account  of 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  for  such  an 
office  a  person  thoroughly  honest  and 
true.  And  though  this  office  entails 
much  Avork,  and  is  therefore  most  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Cardinal,  still  Avith  the 
help  of  many  inferior  ministers,  he  would 
be  able  to  discarge  it."  But  a  week 
later  he  informed  the  Doge  :  "  I  hear 
that  the  said  Right  Reverend  Legate 
has  had  letters  from  Rome  written  by 
order  of  our  Lord  (the  Pope),  in  which 


he  is  told  that  his  Holiness  has  heard 
that  their  Majesties  had  given  him 
charge  to  attend  to  the  bui^iness  and 
government  of  this  kingdom  as  one  of 
their  chief  councillors.  His  Holiness 
Avill  think  and  consider  liow  far  and  in 
what  kind  of  affairs  the  Cardinal  might 
take  part.  For  as  he,  being  Legate, 
represents  the  person  of  His  Holiness,  it 
does  not  appear  becoming  for  iiim  to 
take  so  much  concern  in  matters  belong- 
ing to  the  government  of  these  princes. 
If  he  does  not  renounce  his  new  position, 
by  which  he  becomes  as  it  were  a  minis- 
ter and  dependent,  he  can  no  longer 
discharge  his  office  as  Legate,  since  liis 
Holiness  must,  according  to  occurrences 
and  events,  rely  in  every  respect  upon 
hhn." 

It  seems  that  Pole  continued  to 
medle  with  the  political  affairs  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  a  secocd  and  sharper  ad- 
monition followed,  Avhich  caust'd  his 
resignation.  It  is,  however,  not  impos- 
sible that  it  may  have  been  accelerated 
by  dis])utcs  between  him  and  the  Council. 
The  Lords  complained,  not  without 
reason,  that  Pole  carried  on  business 
their  backs,  and  altercations  ensued,  in 
which  Pole  was  obliged  to  give  way. 
That  he  did  so  unwillingy,  we  feel 
certain. 

We  have  hitherto  had  but  little  good 
to  say  of  anybody.  In  order,  therefore, 
not  to  close  with  disparaging  criticism, 
we  venture,  finally,  to  speak  of  Stephen 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Chancellor  of  England.  To  his  energy, 
zeal,  and  talents,  Michiel  bears  ample 
testimony.  At  the  intervicAv  at  Mark, 
it  was  he  alone  Avho,  according  to 
Michiel,  acted  Avith  firmness  and  energy, 
and  Avho  seriously  labored  to  bring 
about  an  understanding.  As  to  his  zeal 
and  knoAvledge  of  home  affairs,  we 
read  the  following  paragraph  in 
Michiel's  letters,  written  at  the  time  of 
Gardiner's  death  : — 

"  Their  (the  Commons')  licentiousness 
grows  every  day  worse,  especially  as 
the  death  of  the  Chancellor,  Avho  had 
been  feared  and  respected  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  by  everybody,  induces 
them,  so  to  say,  to  feel  secure.  For  it 
seems  to  them  as  though  there  remains 
no  longer  any  one  Avho  knows  boAV  to 
exercise  authority  in  such  a  w^ay  as  he 
did,  nor  with   knoAvlcdge   so  extensive 
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and  minute,  both  of  the  business  and  of 
all  the  persons  of  any  account  in  this 
kingdom,  and  also  of  tlie  time  and 
means  by  which  to  please  and  flatter,  or 
to  overawe  and  punish  them,  and  there- 
by to  keej)  them  always  in  hand,  and  to 
suppress  the  insolence  toward  which 
they  are  naturally  inclined,"* 

Thus  far  these  abstracts.  Perhaps 
the  whole  of  the  Michiel  correspondence 
may  shortly  be  laid  before  the  public. 
It  will  then  be  possible  to  judge  whether 
lOur  opinion  as  to  its  value  has  been 
right.  Pei'haps,  too,  other  correspon- 
dence and  documents  will  be  brought 
forward,  and  a  real  and  sufficient  light 
be  thrown  on  the  events  of  Queen 
Mary's  reign,  so  little  known  up  to  the 
present  time. 


ASLEEP  AND  AWAKE. 

"  Sleep,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  mod- 
ern writer,  "  is  a  perpetual  phenomenon 
in  the  twilight  between  life  and  death." 

It  is  a  state  of  being  not  surprising  to 
us  only  because  it  is  familiai-,  and  to 
explain  its  nature  has  puzzled  the  ablest 
physiologists.  Theories  have  been 
broached,  conjectures  hazarded,  and 
ideas  entertained  regarding  it,  to  leave 
us  no  more  satisfactory  result  than  prob- 
able opinions,  curious  suggestions,  and 
interesting  theories,  that  may  pretend  to 
solve  a  problem  that  is  as  far  from  solu- 
tion as  ever. 

If  the  nature  of  our  being  is  essen- 
tially spiritual,  how  can  it  ever  be  so 
fatigued  in  its  spirituality  as  imperiously 
to  demand  rest?  Or  if  it  be  exhausted 
by  virtue  of  its  union  with  the  flesh, 
how  can  the  flesh  sleep,  and  the  spirit 
remain  active  and  separate,  whilst  its 
weaker  associate,  the  body,  is  sunk  in 
forgetful ness  ?  Darkness,  expended 
irritability  of  the  nervous  tissue,  the 
horizontal  posture,  a  law  of  periodicity, 
and  congestion  of  the  brain  by  carbon- 
ized blood,  have  all  been  adduced  as 
explanations,  though  in  fact  they  are 
merely  so  many  physiological  phrases, 
that  when  pronounced  leave  the  inquirer 
as  far  from  the  fountain-head  as  ever. 
Amongst  the  many  faults  of  a  hackneyed 
philosophy  is   that  of  endeavoring   to 

*  Wichiel  to   the   Doge   of  Venice,    Nov.   18, 
1555,  cipher     Venice.    Inglaterra,   vol.  i.  p.  171, 


explain  phenomena  by  means  of  a  sup- 
posititious cause,  as  inexplicable  and 
uninteHigible  as  the  lAenomena  them- 
selves. 

Who,  for  instance,  can  really  account 
for  the  nature  of  dreams  ?  for  the  mys- 
terious fact  of  their  ever  according  with 
the  physical  and  moral  conditions  of  the 
individual,  be  they  morbid  or  healthy, 
modest  or  de])raved,  absurd  or  rational  ? 
Plutarch,  endeavoring  to  show  how  we 
mny  ascertain  if  we  have 'acquired  the 
habit  of  virtue,  points  out  twelve  ways, 
one  of  which  is  by  means  of  our  dreams, 
"If,    even   in   your   dreams,"   he   says, 
"  you  have  no  idea  but  what  is  right  and 
proper;  if,  when  others  come  upon  you, 
you   find  that  even  in  your  sleep  you 
struggle   like  a  brave  soldier  to  resist 
them,   as   energetically  as  if  you  were 
awake,  it  is  a  sign  that  virtue  is  deeply 
rooted   in  you,  because  not  merely  the 
will,    but    even    the    imagination    and 
senses,   are   made  subject""  to    reason." 
This   agrees    with   the   explanation    of 
some  authors  on  the  passage  of  St.  Paul 
in  Thessalonians  (I  Thess,  v.  10),  that  not 
only  when  we  are  awake,  but  even  when 
we    are    asleep,    our    thoughts    should 
always  be  flowing  in  the  same  current, 
and    directed    toward    the    same   end. 
According  to  Aristotle,  a  man  who  has 
gained  a  mastery  over  any  art  or  trade 
has  no  occasion  to  wait  and  think  how 
he  shall   set  about  it,   so  easily  can  he 
put  his  ideas  in  practice ;  and  the  teach- 
ing   of  all    philosophy   is,    that  habit  is 
shown,  not   in   the   actions    performed 
with  reflection  and   care,  but  in  those 
done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  with- 
out any  leisure  being  allowed  for  delib- 
eration and  circumspection.     It  is  spon- 
taneous  behavior  that   evinces    the   in- 
stinctive habit  of  the  mind,  and  we  are 
as  responsible  for  our  dreams  as  for  our 
waking  thoughts,  just  as  we  shall  have 
to  answer  for  our  idle  words,  of  which, 
we  are  admonished,  an  account  will  be 
demanded  of  us  at  the  great  final  tri- 
bunal. 

The  nature  of  our  dreams  is  depen- 
dent on  the  tone  of  mind  which  we 
cultivate,  or  to  which  we  abandon  our- 
selves. The  phantoms  of  the  night 
reappear  as  the  motives  of  our  conduct 
in  the  day,  and  the  deeds  of  the  past 
day  rise  up  in  judgment  for  or  against 
us,  in  the  fantastic  visions  of  the  night. 
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Accordingly,  the  masters  of  the  spiritual 
life  prescribed  rules  to  their  disciples  as 
to  the  proper  mode  of  composing  them- 
selves to  sleep,  the  manner  of  sleep,  the 
style  of  dress,  the  kind  of  thoughts 
with  which  they  should  entertain  them- 
selves as  they  closed  their  eyes,  Avhat 
they  sliould  do  if  they  could  not  sleep, 
and  how  they  should  recollect  them- 
selves on  awaking  in  the  morning ;  for, 
as  they  justly  concluded,  at  no  moment 
of  his  life  should  a  good  man  relax  in 
his  vigilance,  or  allow  death  to  creep 
upon  him  unawares. 

Everyone,  it  has  been  remarked, 
when  asleep,  has  his  own  world,  but 
when  awake  he  lives  in  the  world  of 
others.  Yet  what  is  this  world  of  others 
but  a  particular  apparition,  seen  in  a 
peculiar  light  by  each  of  us  separately 
at  the  same  time,  equally  as  much  when 
Ave  dream  as  when  we  are  aAvake  ? 
Creation  is  ever  the  same ;  it  is  our 
thoughts  or  modes  of  thinking  that 
make  it  appear  so  various  in  its  different 
epochs.  Dreaming  is  a  continued 
whole,  running  parallel  with  the  wak- 
ing world,  but  not  interfering  with  it. 
When  we  are  awake,  we  have  a  difli- 
culty  in  recalling  the  dreams  even  of 
our  deepest  sleep,  whereas  in  the  dreams 
of  to-day  we  often  remember  those  of 
yesterday.  In  dreams  we  know  persons 
and  places  that  we  never  knew  when 
awake,  though  they  reappear  to  us  in 
succeeding  dreams.  There  are  some 
curious  instances  on  record  of  sleeping 
and  waking.  Dr.  Graves  mentions  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  who,  from  long- 
continued  sleeplessness,  was  reduced  to 
a  complete  living  skeleton,  unable  to 
stand  on  his  legs.  He  was  brought  to 
this  state  partly  by  disease,  but  cliiefly 
by  the  abuse  of  mercury  and  opium. 
At  length,  unable  to  pursue  his  trade, 
he  sank  into  poverty  and  to  the  lowest 
depth  of  wretchedness.  Dr.  Keid 
speaks  of  a  friend  of  his  who,  whenever 
anything  occurred  to  distress  him,  soon 
became  drowsy  and  fell  asleep.  In 
Turkey,  if  a  person  happens  to  fall 
asleep  in  the  vicinity  of  a  poppy  field, 
and  the  wind  blows  over  toward  him, 
he  becomes  gradually  narcotized,  and 
would  die  if  the  country  people — who 
ar^  familiar  with  the  circumstance — did 
not  take  him  to  the  nearest  well  or 
stream,  and  empty  pitcher  after  pitcher 


of  cold  water  over  his  body  and  face 
Hippotrates  relates  a  story  of  a  young 
man  who  fell  asleep  on  his  back  in  a 
tent,  after  having  drunk  too  freely  ot 
pure  wine,  when  a  serpent  crawled  in 
at  his  mouth.  Awaking  wnth  a  start, 
he  gnashed  his  teeth  and  bit  off  part  of 
the  reptile,  swallowing  the  rest,  upon 
which  he  was  taken  Avith  convulsions 
and  died.  We  have  been  told  of  a 
medical  student  at  Edinburgh,  who, 
upon  hearing  suddenly  of  the  unex- 
pected death  of  a  near  relation,  thrcAv 
himself  on  his  bed,  and  sank  at  once, 
though  in  the  full  glare  of  noonday,  into 
a  profound  slumber.  Anotlier  person, 
reading  aloud  to  one  of  his  dearest 
friends  on  his  death-bed,  fell  fast  asleep, 
but  Avith  the  book  in  his  hand,  and  still 
w^ent  on  reading,  utterly  unconscious  of 
Avhat  he  Avas  saying.  A  woman  at 
Henault  slept  seventeen  or  eighteen 
hours  a  day  for  fifteen  years.  Another 
is  said  once  to  have  slept  for  forty  days. 
A  man,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  Avho 
formerly  lived  near  Bath,  once  slept  for 
a  month,  and  in  two  years  slept  again 
for  seventeen  days. 

Herodotus  alludes  incredulously  to  a 
race  of  Tartars  or  Scythians,  in  the  ex- 
treme North,  Avho  labored  under  the 
imputation  of  sleeping  away  six  months 
of  the  year.  We  have  been  told  by  good 
authority  of  a  Avoman  Avho  spent  three- 
fourths  of  her  life  in  sleep,  and  Dr.  Ellis- 
ton,  Avho  collected  several  instances  of 
this  sort,  quotes  the  case  of  a  young  lady 
Avho  slept  for  six  Aveeks,  and  recovered. 
The  celebrated  General  Elliot,  however, 
as  well  as  Frederick  the  Great  and  John 
Hunter,  seldom  slept  more  than  four  or 
five  hours  in  the  tAventy-four.  Dr.  Mac- 
nish  refers  to  a  lady,  in  perfect  health, 
Avho  never  slept  more  that  three  or  four 
hours  a  day,  and  then  only  for  half-an- 
honr  at  a  tiuie.  If  Ave  may  believe  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane,  General  Pichegru  had 
only  one  hour's  sleep  in  the  same  space 
of  time  for  a  whole  year.  De  Moi.vre 
slept  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  Quin,  the  well-known  actor,  could 
at  his  pleasure  sleep  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  succession.  Dr.  Reid  could,  Avhen  he 
liked,  take  enough  food  and  sleep  to  last 
him  for  a  couple  of  days.  St.  Augus- 
tine, of  Hippo,  divided  his  day  into  three 
parts,  devoting  eight  hours  to  sleep, 
eight  to  recreation,  and   eight  to  co;i- 
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verse  with  the  world.  A  story  is  tokl 
of  two  young  gentlemen,  college  stu- 
dents, who  went  to  bed  in  perfect  health 
the  night  previous  to  their  examination. 
They  slept  soundly.  The  elder  one  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  and  left  his  younger 
brother  in  bed,  still  asleep ;  he  remained 
so  for  two  hours  more,  having  slept  alto- 
gether more  than  ten  hours,  when  he 
awoke  in  a  state  of  complete  insanit}'. 
Our  readers  may  remember  the  case  of 
a  gentleman  who  fell  asleep  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  hands,  folded  to- 
gether before  him  on  the  table  after 
dinner.  When  he  aAvoke,  one  arm  was 
paralyzed,  and  remained  so  until  the  day 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  not  long 
afterward.  Attila,  the  scourge  of  God, 
died  on  his  marriage-night,  from  the 
bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  in  his  sleep. 
In  the  morning  his  trembling  bride  was 
found  sitting  by  his  bedside,  with  her 
foce  hid  in  her  veil,  lamenting  her  own 
danger  as  well  as  the  fate  of  her  hus- 
band. There  was  once  a  man  in  the 
hospital  of  St.  Louis,  who  slept  five- 
sixths  of  the  day,  and  awoke  only  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  voracious  appe- 
tite. The  famous  St.  Dominic,  of  Calar- 
veza,  in  Spain,  substituted  for  a  bed 
either  the  bare  planks,  or  a  stone  floor. 
St.  Bonaventnra  used  a  common  stone, 
of  large  size,  for  a  pillow,  and  St.  Peter, 
of  Alcantara,  slept  but  one  hour  and  a 
half  in  the  twenty-four  for  forty  years 
together,  either  kneeling  or  standing, 
with  his  head  leaning  aside  on  a  little 
piece  of  wood,  fastened  for  that  purpose 
in  the  wall.  He  usually  ate  but  once  in 
three  days,  yet  he  lived  to  be  old,  though 
his  body  was  so  wasted  and  weak  that  it 
seemed  to  be  made  of  the  roots  of  trees, 
and  his  skin  so  parched  that  it  resembled 
the  bark  of  a  tree  rather  than  flesh. 
Theodosius,  when  he  fell  asleep  in  the 
morning  watch  of  his  last  great  battle, 
saw  in  his  dreams  an  apparition  that  as- 
sured him  of  victory,  and  the  issue  of 
tlie  fight  verified  and  coincided  with  the 
])rediction.  The  Dauphin,  son  of  the 
imfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  shut  up  in  a 
loathsome  dungeon,  was  killed  by  want 
of  sleep.  Ilis  feverish  head  was  no 
sooner  laid  on  his  pallet,  than  a  brutal 
voice  pealed  round  the  walls— r-"  Capet 
oil  es  tic  f  dors  tuy 

People  may  sleep  in  all  sorts  of  pos- 
tures.    Accordino:  to  Sir  Gardiner  Wil- 


kinson, the  ancient  Egyptians  shaved 
their  scalps,  and  slept  with  their  heads 
resting  on  an  iron  jn-ong,  like  that  of  a 
]>itchfork,  covered  Avith  something  soft. 
They  believed  that  by. so  doing  they 
kept  their  heads  cool— which  no  doubt 
they  did — and  strengthened  their  wits — 
which  they  certainly  did  not.  An  entire 
battalion  of  infantry  have  been  known  to 
sleep  on  the  march.  The  sentinel  will  sleep 
at  his  post,  and  the  postilion  on  horse- 
back. There  seems  to  be  a  greater  prone- 
ness  to  disease  during  the  sleeping  than  in 
the  waking  state.  Those  who  pass  the 
night  in  the  Campagna  di  lloma  are 
invariably  aflTected  by  its  noxious  miasma, 
Avhile  travellers  who  go  through  it  in 
the  day-time,  without  stopping,  as  in- 
variably escape.  It  is  about  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  that  the  propen- 
sity to  sleep  is  the  most  overpowering. 
Maniacs  are  said,  especially  in  the  east- 
ern hemisphere,  to  become  fui-iously  Nig- 
ilant  during  the  full  of  the  moon,  espe- 
cially when  the  deteriorating  ray  of  its 
polarized  light  is  permitted  to  fall  into 
their  apartment.  Sleeping  directly  in 
the  moon's  rays  is  said  to  be  at  all  times 
prejudicial.  Intense  cold  induces  sleep, 
and  they  M'ho  perish  in  the  snow  sleep 
on  till  they  sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 
All  nature  sleeps.  Plants  sleep  in  the 
winter.  Reptiles  and  some  animals 
hybeniate,  and  even  the  earth  sleeps 
as  she  wheels  into  darkness  from  west  to 
east.  Children  sleep  a  great  deal^  whilst 
the  old  scarcely  slumber  at  all.  Infants 
sleep  much,  but  irregularly.  Even  the 
foetus-  sleeps  in  a  sort  of  indeterminate 
manner,  and,  without  giving  too  much 
rein  to  fancy,  we  may  assert  that  even 
public  aftairs  alternate  between  action 
and  repose.  All  our  bodily  organs  sleep, 
more  or  less,  regularly;  the  heart  rest- 
ing between  every  beat,  sixty  times  in 
the  minute.  In  tact,  all  that  has  life 
must  sleep,  or  perish  ;  a  circumstance  of 
which  observation  convinces  us,  mar.vel 
at  it  as  we  may. 

People  may  sleep  too  much,  or  too 
little ;  too  early,  or  too  late.  The  hon 
vivant  sleeps  in  his  easy-chair  after  din- 
ner, and  nods  over  his  newspaper.  As  a 
rule,  the  Avell-noarished  require  more 
sleep  than  the  lean,  and  the  phlegmatic 
more  than  the  irritable.  Overmuch  sleep 
conduces  to  obesity,  torpor  of  the  general 
functions,  congestion  of  the  princij):d  vis- 
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cera,  more  especially  of  the  head,  endan- 
cering  attacks  of  apoplexy,  and  death. 
But  in  the  present  day  we  have  to  com- 
plain less  of  too  much  sleep  than  of  too 
little.  We  \voi*k  at  high  pressure.  We 
are  ever  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation. 
We  cannot  rest,  for  to-morrow  is  big 
with  the  doom  of  some  great  hereafter. 
It  is  impossible  to  sleep — it  is  as  mnch 
as  we  can  do  to  survive,  and  we  are 
nourishing  a  pregnant  source  of  ailments, 
of  which  mania  is  neither  the  youngest 
nor  the  least  important. 

As  a  narcotic,  opium  is  popularly  re- 
garded as  of  general  utility.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  In  such  vigi- 
lance as  that  just  referred  to,  oi)ium,in 
its  most  concentrated  form,  is  in  many 
instances  useless.  Sometimes  it  increases 
the  vigilance,  and,  instead  of  soothing, 
excites  the  nerves  to  ecstacy,  in  which 
the  patient  sees,  hears,  and  converses 
with  phantoms  that  have  no  existence, 
save  in  his  disordered  imagination — to 
speak  more  exactly,  save  on  the  irritated 
expansion  of  his  diseased  retina.  In  the 
sleeplessness  of  the  insane,  opiates  often 
are  quite  ineffectual.  Sufferers  such  as 
these  must  be  watched  carefully,  and 
sleep  must  be  coaxed  and  solicited  by 
means  of  I'emedies  that  have  nothing  of 
the  narcotic  principle  in  them.  Mes- 
meric passes  will  induce  sleep  when  noth- 
ing else  will,  and  a  kind  of  sleep,  too,  quite 
exempt  from  the  distressing  symptoms 
that  follow  the  use  of  an  opiate.  The  fact 
of  allowing  a  patient  to  get  up  and  wash, 
walk  al)out  his  room,  make  his  bed  afresh, 
or  drink  a  glass  of  cold 'water,  or  wine 
and  water,  or  bitter  ale,  will  often  induce 
sleep,  when  everything  else  has  been  ti'ied 
in  vain.  The  condition  of  the  eye  will 
generally  afford  a  correct  criteiion  for 
determining  on  the  kind  of  narcotic  or 
sedative  to  be  used.  When  the  eye  is 
bloodshot,  and  the  pupil  contracted, 
opium  is  rarely  effectual.  Neither  in 
such  a  case  would  stimulants  be  of  any 
use.  ITyoscyamus,  conium,  and  aconite, 
are  more  to  be  relied  upon  ;  or,  if  opium 
be  prescribed,  it  should  be  conjoined 
with  tartar  emetic,  salines,  and  nitre,  or 
with  ipecacuanha,  as  in  the  Dover's 
Powder.  Tlie  success  of  this  combina- 
tion of  opium,  sudorifics,  and  nephritics, 
probably  arises  from  their  acting  on  the 
entire  surfoce  of  the  skin,  and  thus  reliev- 
ing the  internal  organs,  and  allowing  the 


opiate  in  the  meantime  to  allny  the  un- 
settled mobility  of  the  nerves. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  conjunc- 
tiva is  pale,  and  the  pupil  is  dilated,  stim- 
ulants prove  the  surest  narcotics;  the 
symptoms  mentioned  indicating  the 
sleeplessness  of  inanition,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  support.  In  this  stage,  which 
may  precede  mania  in  its  most  trouble- 
some form,  repeated  doses  of  pure  opium 
have  been  given  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  In  those  instances  of  vigil- 
ance which  frequently  occur  towai-d 
the  close  of  acute  diseases,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  repeat  the  opiate  for  some 
time  after  the  lirst  symptoms  have  been 
checked.  There  is  no  fear  of  giving  suc- 
cessive doses,  lest  the  patient  should  be- 
come used  to  them,  and  form  an  injurious 
habit,  for  the  rapid  convalescence  and 
renewed  health,  which  are  wonderfully 
promoted  by  sound  and  refreshing  sleep, 
will  soon  enable  him  to  dispense  with 
the  use  of  an  o))iate. 

An  eminent  French  physician,  named 
Raspail,  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
power  of  camphor  in  stopping  that  fear- 
ful insomnolence  which  accompanies  the 
incubation  and  first  development  of  in- 
sanity. He  asserted  that  when  opium, 
hyoscyamus,  conium,  stramonium,  and 
all  the  "  drowsy  syrups  of  the  East" 
had  proved  ineffectual,  a  grain  of  cam- 
phor formed  into  a  pill,  followed  by  a 
draught  of  an  otmce  and  a  half  of  the 
infusion  of  hops,  with  five  drops  of  sul- 
phuric ether,  was  a  remedy  which  sel- 
dom failed  to  produce  a  gentle  slumber 
even  in  the  most  excited  cases,  soothing 
the  patient  so  that  he  almost  invariably 
rose  from  his  bed  calm,  refreshed,  and 
composed.  Amongst  the  French  labor- 
ing-classes camphor  cigarettes  were  for- 
merly in  much  repute.  They  seem  to 
produce  a  state  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  following  the  use  of  opium,  but 
the  reveries  into  which  they  plunge  the 
mind  have  a  less  exciting  effect  on  the 
imagination. 

Nothing,  however,  can  relieve  the 
watchfulness  of  old  age.  It  is  highly 
improper  to  make  use  of  opium,  since 
the  dose  that  is  sufficient  to  procure 
sleep  may  end  in  death.  Sometimes 
without  dying,  persons  remain  asleep  a 
long  time  after  soporifics.  A  child  near 
Lymington  was  thus  sent  to  sleep  for 
three  weeks.     The  proper  remedy,  and 
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the  particular  dose,  require  the  tact  and 
management  of  one  in  extensive  practice, 
an  experiL'nced  hint  being  no  rule  to  a 
novice.  Sometimes  hot  sponges  applied 
to  the  head  will  cause  sleep,  and  some- 
times cold,  but  both  are  liable  to  rouse 
the  patient  to  increased  wakefulness. 
The  power  of  tlie  will  may  procure  or 
banish  sleep.  Some  persons  can  will 
themselves  to  sleep  as  soon  as  they  lie 
down.  Mr.  Binns,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of 
Sleep,"  has  given  directions  to  this 
eftect,  and  many  experienced  practition- 
ers believe  that  the  habit  may  be  easily 
acquired. 

Much  depends  on  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  administering  a  narcotic.  The 
usual  practice  seems  to  be  to  give  it  at 
the  usual  liour  of  bedtime ;  often  only 
with  the  result  of  teasing  the  patient 
with  a  soporific  that  does  not  produce 
sleep.  A  better  plan  is  that  of  ascer- 
taining the  precise  hour  when  the  vigil 
lapses  into  a  brief  slumber,  and  to  order 
the  narcotic  to  be  taken  just  an  hour 
before  the  anticipated  moment  arrives. 
In  hectic  this  period  is  about  four  in  the 
morning ;  in  ague  it  is  generally  in  the 
afternoon  ;  in  rheumatism  at  the  evening 
twilight,  and  in  consumption  about  mid- 
night. The  advantage  of  the  measure 
here  recommended,  is  that  the  remedy 
will  coincide  with  the  course  of  the  nat- 
ural changes,  and  begin  to  operate  just 
as  the  habitual  slumber  is  coming  on. 
But  a  qarcotic  sedative  is  to  be  found  in 
diet.  Coffee  or  tea  will  produce  sleep 
when  the  brain  is  plethoric,  though  when 
the  brain  is  exhausted  it  will  give  rise  to 
nervous  irritability  and  vexatious  vigi- 
lance. Those  who  work  hard  and  live 
low,  fall  asleep  after  dinner,  whereas  the 
men  who  take  their  wine  and  fare  lux- 
uriously, are  unable  to  close  their  eyes 
till  they  have  been  served  with  a  cup  of 
pure  coffee  first,  and  green  tea  after- 
ward— the  effect  of  these  drinks  being 
to  allay  the  upward  circulation,  and  to 
act  as  an  immediate  sedative  on  the 
nerves. 

It  is  a  fixct  worth  remembering  that  a 
sleepless  night  cannot  be  compensated 
for  by  any  subsequent  siesta  stolen  in 
the  daytime.  We  nnist  wait  for  the 
following  night,  go  to*  bed  early,  and 
sleep  soundly,  if  we  hope  to  awake  re- 
freshed the  next  morning.  Nor  can  the 
want  of  sleep  be  relie\  ed  by  stimulants, 
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however  much  the  late  hours  of  the  fash- 
ionable world  may  be  urged  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  indulging  in  wine  and  hot  con- 
diments. 

The  evil  consequences  of  insufficient 
sleep  are  indicated  in  the  features,  which 
become  pale,  lank,  and  sharp  ;  in  the 
eye,  which  is  cold,  blanched,  and  watery  ; 
in  long,  straight,  shabby  hair ;  a  wan 
deportment,  and  languid  feelings.  The 
lips  are  dry  and.  peeling  ;  the  utterance 
is  feeble  and  tremulous  ;  the  palms  of 
the  hands  are  hot,  and  a  low  fever  feeds 
on  the  vitals.  Those  who  go  to  bed  late 
rise  late,  and  early  risei-s  for  the  most 
part  are  obliged  to  retire  early.  Stu- 
dents Avant  more  sleep  than  others, 
but  they  rise  too  early  and  sit  up  too 
late.  3Iodern  tine  children  are  exotics  ; 
they  are  taught  to  mimic  their  elders, 
flower  in  an  artificial  atmosphere,  and 
perish  long  before  the  morning  of  life 
has  passed  over  their  debilitated  heads. 

The  older  physicians  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  sleep  than  we  do. 
Hippocrates  insisted  on  the  importance 
of  denoting  the  kind  of  sleep,  the  nature 
of  the  dreams,  and  the  particular  pos- 
ture of  the  sleeper  in  bed,  as  an  acces- 
sory means  of  forming  a  true  diagnosis 
of  his  disease.  The  fourth  book  of  his 
"  Regimen  "  certainly  was  disfigured  by 
several  puerilities  peculiar  to  the  remote 
age  in  which  it  was  written,  but  no  more 
practical  essay  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats  was  put  forward  between  its 
own  period  and  very  recent  years. 

Of  the  mesmeric  trance  we  almost  hes- 
itate to  speak.  Yet  no  one  who  has 
once  witnessed  its  phenomenon  can  pre- 
tend to  say  that  it  does  not  exist.  In- 
deed there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  reality, 
or  of  the  fact  that  it  differs  from  ordi- 
nary sleep  in  its  intensity,  as  well  as  in 
the  automatic  movements  of  the  spinal 
system,  together  with  the  transluminous 
consciousness  of  the  dormant  faculty  of 
thinking.  It  is  clear  that  the  sensorium 
is  in  this  state  made  conscious  of  the  op- 
erations of  functions  morbid  or  healthy, 
of  which  in  its  ordinary  or  rational 
waking  state  it  is  not  sensible,  and  that 
the  nerves  communicate  to  the  brain  im- 
pressions of  inward  sensations,  which  are 
not  reported  or  conveyed  thither  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 
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"  Marryi:n"g  bt  lot  "  is,  or  rather  was, 
one  of  the  customs  of  the  Moravian 
Church.  In  the  American,  and,  as  we 
should  imagine,  in  the  English  commu- 
nities belonging  to  that  body,  it  has  be- 
come obsolete  ;  but  Miss  Mortimer,  from 
wliose  little  tale,*  bearing  this  title,  our 
information  has  been  drawn,  gives  us  to 
imderstand  that  in  some  of  the  German 
settlements  it  remains  at  least  partially 
in  force.  A  system  under  which,  as  we 
are  told,  unhnppy  maniages  were  un- 
known, deserves  some  notice,  and,  little 
as  it  harmonizes  with  English  sentiment, 
possibly  some  regret.  Miss  Mortimer, 
who  is  now  dead,  Avas  the  daughter  of 
an  able  and  zealous  minister  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Church.  Though  in  after-life  she 
withdrew  from  its  communion,  she  never 
ceased  to  regard  it  Avith  ajftection;  and 
in  telling  her  story  she  preserves  a  uni- 
formly respectful  and  kindly  tone  which 
inclines  us  to  trust  her  description. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  at  once  that 
"  the  lot  "  does  not  play  the  important 
part  which  the  name  that  has  been 
given  to  the  system  would  seem  to 
imply.  It  would  be  a  genuine  "mar- 
riage by  lot "  if  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates for  matrimony  were  put  into 
two  urns,  and  the  couples  were  jxaired 
as  the  lots  bearing  their  names  might 
happen  to  leap  out  together.  And  it 
might  be  argued  with  some  force  that, 
if  there  dwelt,  as  was  believed,  a  divine 
guidance  in  the  seeming  chance,  the 
larger  and  more  confident  appeal  to  it 
would  draw  forth  the  more  satisfactory 
response,  ^yith  the  Moi-avians,  how- 
ever, the  lot  had  a  prohibitive  voice 
only.  It  was,  as  will  be  seen,  its 
veto,  but  not  its  sanction,  that  exer- 
cised a  constraining  force  on  the  in- 
clinations of  the  individual,  or — for  it 
was  by  these  that  the  marriages  were 
mostly  an-anged — on  the  counsels  of  the 
elders.  The  working  of  the  system  will 
be  best  described,  by  giving  an  account 
of  what  took  place  on  an  occasion  when 
seven  single  or  widowed  brethren,  an 
unusual  number  for  the  small  settlement 
where  the  scene  of  the  tale  is  laid,  sig- 
nified to  the  Society  their  wish  to  marry. 

^*  Marrying  .hy  Lot.  A  Tale  of  the  Primitive 
Moravians.  By  Charlotte  Mortimer.  London, 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. ;  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam 
&  Son. 
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It  should  be  said  that  tlie  settlement 
contained  an  establishment  in  which  all 
the  single  women  of  every  age  resided 
under  the  charge  of  an  'eldi^ress,  and 
that  the  single  men  lived  in  similar 
fashion,  and  that  all  speech  between  un- 
married bi-eth  ren  and  sisters  was  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  This,  it  is  plain, 
would  do  something,  but,  as  we  shall 
see,  not  everything, "to  clear  away  from 
the  system  the  enormous  ditiiciilty  of 
"  prior  attachments." 

On  the  Sunday,  then,  before  the  con- 
ference for  the  settlement  of  the  mar- 
riages was  to  be  held,  ail  the  unmarried 
sisters,  dressed  in  their  most  becoming 
attire,  were  in  their  place  at  church. 
The  rule  which  forbade  the  intercl)ange 
of  a  glance  between  the  two  classes  of 
worshippers  was  tacitly  repealed  for  the  " 
day.  Both  parties  used  their  liberty. 
It  was  observed  that  the  looks  of  the 
seven  brethren  ranged  over  the  whole 
company  of  sisters,  but  that  the  sisters 
concentrated  their  attention  upon  the 
five  bridegrooms  (out  of  the  seven,  two, 
of  whom  more  hereafter,  were  absent). 
The  excitement  was  increased  by  the 
discovery  that  more  than  one  of  the 
brethren  were  unusually  desirable.  Each 
of  the  five,  by  the  way,  had  two  friends, 
nomendatores  they  may  be  called,  to 
answer  any  questions  they  might  wish  to 
put  about  the  sisters.  On  Ithe  day  of 
meeting  of  the  Confei-ence  the  order  of 
proceedings  was  as  follows.  One  of  the 
candidates  for  matrimony,  whom  we 
will  call  A,  presents  himself  lie  is 
asked  whether  he  has  any  preference  for 
any  particular  sister,  lie  answers  in 
the  negative.  This  he  need  not  have 
done  if  he  had  happened  to  have  any 
liking.  But  he  is  a  missionary,  and  it 
was  tlie  general  though  not  the  invari- 
able practice  for  the  missionaries  to  leave 
the  choice  of  a  wife  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Society.  Accordingly,  the  elderess 
of  the  house  of  the  unmarried  sisters  is 
called  on  to  produce  her  list.  On  her 
recommendation — she  was  evidently  a 
person  of  immense  importance  in  the 
community — a  sister  is  selected.  Then 
the  "  lot  "  comes  into  use.  Two  papers, 
previously  ])repared,  and  tightly  rolled 
up,  are  placed  together  in  a  box.  One 
of  these  has  yes.,  the  other  no  written  on 
the  inside.  The  box  is  lianded  to  a 
member  of  the  company,  who  takes  oat 
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one  of  these  papers,  which  he  passes  to 
his  next  neighbor,  who  opens  it  and 
reads  its  contents.  If  the  no  lot  is  taken 
out  the  sister  mentioned  is  considered  to 
be  vetoed  ;  another  is  chosen,  and  tlie 
procc^ss  is  repeated  until  a  favorable 
answer  is  obtained.  The  matter  is  sub- 
mitted within  the  next  few  days  to  the 
sister,  who  has  the  right  of  accepting  or 
refusing  the  oifer.  If  slie  refuses,  an- 
other has  to  be  chosen  in  tlie  same  way. 
The  case  of  B,  the  second  missionary,  is 
the  same  as  A's.  That  of  C,  however, 
presents  some  peculiarities.  He  ex- 
presses a  preference.  But  the  sister  had 
got  some  inkling  of  his  intention,  and 
not  reciprocating  his  liking,  had  con- 
trived tliat  it  should  be  summarily  stop- 
ped. Her  father  interferes,  and  prevents 
her  name  from  being  submitted  to  the 
trial  of  the  lot.  Disappointed  in  his 
.first  choice,  he  proposes  successively  for 
several  of  the  sistei's,  each  one  of  whom 
is  either  negatived  by  the  lot  or  refuses 
her  consent.  The  fact  Avas  that  a  ter- 
rible rumor  had  gone  through  the  Sis- 
ters' house  to  the  effect  that  C  had  been 
heard  to  speak  very  confidently  of  the 
way  in  which  he  should  manage  his 
wife,  and  they  were  all  unwilling  to 
venture  on  such  a  tyrant.  A  little  more 
expeiience  of  the  world  would  have 
enabled  them  to  anticipate  what  actually 
happened,  viz.,  that  the  boaster  became 
an  utter  slave  to  the  wife  whom  he  at 
last  managed  to  find  in  some  other  set- 
tlement. The  two  missionaries  who  had 
not  been  able  to  leave  their  work  were 
dealt  with  just  as  tlieir  impartial 
brethren  A  and  B  had  been.  A  sister 
was  selected,  and  if  approved  by  the  lot 
sent  out.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
tiiey  ran  a  greater  risk,  because  they 
abandoned  the  veto  which  the  presence 
of  the  others  enabled  them  to  exercise, 
and  trusted  themselves  imjilicitly  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Conference.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  these  absentee  bridegrooms 
would  endeavor  to  make  their  happiness 
more  sure  by  sending  home  some  descrip- 
tion of  what  they  wanted.  For  instance, 
one  gentleman  who  had  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  wdfe  requested  the  Con- 
ference to  find  some  one  who  might 
supply  her  place.  She  must,  he  told 
them,  be  a  short,  dumpy  sistei-,  of  about 
five  feet  high  ;  that  had  been  the  size  of 
his  late  partner,  and  it  would  be  well  if 


the  new  comer  should  fit  the  large  ward- 
robe of  excellent  clothing  which  she  had 
left.  So  modest  and  sensible  a  request 
Avas  of  course  attended  to.  After 
several  negatives  the  lot  a])])roved  of  a 
sister  who  Avas  found  on  measurement 
lobe  of  exactly  the  right  height.  About 
F  and  G,  the  two  lay  candidates,  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  to  be  said,  except 
that  F  had  provided  himself  with  two 
"  preferences,"  and  the  lot  vetoing  the 
first,  fell  back  philosophically  on  the 
second. 

It  Avill  naturally  be  asked  whether  a 
negative  decision  of  the  lot  was  consid- 
ered to  be  final.  So,  indeed,  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  early  days  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  so,  one  Avould  think,  on  any  con- 
sistent theory  of  the  custom,  it  should 
have  been.  To  tempt  a  second  answer 
from  the  Divine  Voice  because  the  first 
had  been  imAvelcome  Avould  seem  profan- 
ity. Ultimately,  hoAvevcr,  the  strength 
or  the  Aveakness  of  human  nature  pre- 
vailed. When,  on  human  considerations, 
the  marriage  seemed  desirable  the  Con- 
ference sometimes  permitted  a  second  or 
even  a  third  appeal  to  the  lot.  They 
Avould  argue  that  out  of  such  a  trial  of 
constancy  there  might  have  grown  a  fit- 
ness which  had  not  existed  at  the  first. 
A  jDrofaue  observer  might  say  that  on 
the  doctrine  of  chances  any  admirer  who 
Avas  sufiiciently  persevering  Avould  ulti- 
mately find  a  favorable  lot,  and  we  might 
add,  Avould  in  all  probability  deserve  it, 
Tliere  can  indeed  be  little  doubt  that  the 
custom  was  doomed  Avhen  this  relaxa- 
tion was  permitted  ;  and  that  Aviih  the 
custom  a  great  protest  on  behalf  of  the 
theocratic  principle,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  Moravian  Society,  Avas 
dropped. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  won- 
der that  such  a  practice  should  have  re- 
tained its  vitality  so  long.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  measure  the  constraining 
power  Avhich  a  religious  organization,  of 
which  the  enthusiastic  force  is  unim- 
paired, can  exercise  over  the  individual 
Avill.  And  the  Moravian  communities, 
not  being  wholly  cut  oft"  from  intercourse 
Avith  the  outer  world,  Avould  be  assisted 
in  retaining  their  integrity  by  a  sort  of 
process  of  natural  selection,  while  the 
"  weaker  brethren,"  all  in  whom  faith 
Avas  not  the  dominating  pi-inciple,  all  in 
Avhom   a   vigorous   personality  rebelled 
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against  the  rule  of  a  system,  were  drawn 
off  by  attractions  from  without.  Into  the 
benetits  of  the  system  it  may  seem  idle 
to  inquire.  The  lot,  of  course,  intro- 
duces an  element  of  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  estimate  the  value,  wliich,  if  the 
theory  of  its  use  be  true,  is  of  supreme 
importance,  but  if  our  ordinary  notions 
are  right,  is  at  the  best  harmless,  because 
it  sometimes  liappens  to  be  inoperative. 
Apart  from  this,  no  system  of  "  marriage 
by  arrangement" — and  this,  after  all,  is 
the  custom  of  nineteen-twentieths  of 
mankind — was  ever  more  logically  per- 
fect. A  wise  old  friend  of  our  own  used 
to  declare  that,  in  his  opinion,  all  marri- 
ages should  be  made  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. The  Lord  Chancellor  concretely 
represented  the  Stale,  and  it  might  be 
plausibly  argued  that  a  serene  and  im- 
partial intelligence  w-ould  bo  more  likely 
to  secure  a  happy  result  than  the  chaf- 
fering of  interested  parents.  The  Mora- 
vian practice  assumed  still  higher  ground, 
for  it  was  the  acting  out  of  the  adage 
that  "  marriages  are  made  in  heaven." 
From  the  exceptional  success  which  is 
said  to  have  attended  it  little  indeed  can 
be  inferred.  We  have  heard  it  said  that 
there  are  no  bankrupts  among  the  Qua- 
kers because  bankruptcy  excludes  from 
their  Society.  Similarly,  a  company  of 
enthusiasts,  continually  freed  by  the  very 
rigidity  of  its  system  from  the  presence 
of  weaker  or  insubordinate  members, 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  world  out- 
side. 


COMETS   OF  SHORT   PERIOD. 

It  is  related  by  ApoUonius  the  Myndian, 
that  the  Chaldean  astronomers  held 
comets  to  be  bodies  which  travel  in  ex- 
tended orbits  around  the  solar  system. 
"The  Chaldeans  spoke  of  comets,"  he 
says,  "  as  of  travellers,  penetrating  far 
into  the  upper  celestial  spaces."  He 
adds  that  those  ancient  astronomers 
Avere  even  able  to  predict  the  return  of 
comets.  How  far  it  may  be  safe  to  ac- 
cept the  statements  of  ApoUonius,  is  un- 
certain. He  ascribed  other  powers  to  the 
Chaldeans,  of  which  we  may  fairly  doubt 
their  possession — for  instance,  the  power 
of  predicting  earthquakes  and  floods. 
In' fact,  there  is  so  marked  a  disposition 
among  ancient  writers  to  exaggerate  the 
acquisitions   of    Chaldean   astronomers, 


that  itbecomesextremely  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish truth  from  falsehood.  Still, 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  skill 
and  patience  as  observers,  to  render  it 
fully  possible  that  they  may  have  dis 
covered  the  periodicity  of  one  or  two 
comets. 

But,  until  the  rise  of  modern  astrono- 
my, the  o]>inion  which  was  almost  univer- 
sally held  respecting  comets  was  that 
of  Aristotle,  that  they  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  meteors  or  shooting-stars,  ex- 
isting either  in  the  air  not  far  above  the 
clouds,  or  certainly  far  below  the  moon. 

The  discovery  of  the  periodicity  of 
Ilalley's  comet  following  quickly  on 
Newton's  announcement  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  led  astronomers  to  examine 
the  orbits  of  all  the  comets  which  be- 
came visible,  with  the  hope  of  finding 
that  some  of  these  bodies  may  be  travel- 
ling in  re-entering  paths.  But,  inas- 
much as  none  of  the  biilliant  comets  of 
whose  appearance  records  had  been  pre- 
served seemed  to  have  ever  revisited  the 
earth  save  Halley's  alone,  while  even 
Ilalley's  travelled  in  an  orbit  of  enor- 
mous extent,  an  orbit  which  reached  out 
in  space  more  than  three  times  as  far  as 
the  orbit  of  the  most  distant  known 
planet,  astronomers  held  that  the  only 
kind  of  path  which  they  might  expect  a 
comet  to  travel  in  was  a  long  oval.  They 
accordingly  confined  their  calculations, 
and  limited  the  invention  of  new  mathe- 
matical processes,  to  the  case  of  very  ec- 
centric orbits. 

But,  in  17V0,  a  comet  appeared  which 
led  astronomers  to  form  wholly  new 
views.  No  orbit  which  could  be  de- 
vised (subject  to  the  above-mentioned 
condition)  could  be  reconciled  with  the 
motions  of  the  new  arrival.  At  length 
the  astronomer  Lexell  discovered  that 
the  path  of  the  comet  was  not  an  oval  of 
extreme  eccentricity,  but  an  ellipse  of 
such  a  figure  that  the  comet's  period  of 
revolution  was  less  than  six  years.  But 
here  a  difficulty  arose.  The  comet  was 
sufficiently  conspicuous ;  and  it  Av\as  asked 
how  could  such  an  object  have  gone  on 
circulating  so  rapidly  around  the  sun, 
and  yet  have  remained  undiscovered  ? 
A  very  singular  result  rewarded  the  in- 
quiry into  this  question.  It  was  found 
that  the  aphelion  of  the  comet's  jxath  lay 
just  outside  the  orbit  of  Jupiter;  and, 
further,  that  when  the  comet  was  last  in 
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aphelion,  Jupiter  was  quite  close  to  it. 
Thus  it  became  clear  that  the  comet  had 
been  travelling  in  another  and  doubtless 
much  wider  orbit,  when  its  motions  liad 
brought  it  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
pl.-^net  Jupiter — the  giant  of  the  solar 
system.  The  comet  had  actually  ap- 
proaclied  the  planet  nearer  than  his 
fourth  satellite.  "  It  had  intruded,"  says 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  "  an  uninvited  member 
into  his  family  circle." 

The  result  of  this  close  appulse  may  be 
readily  conceived.  Just  as  Halley's 
comet,  when  close  to  the  sun,  sweeps 
rapidly  round  him — that  is,  in  a  shai-ply 
curved  path — so  the  new  comet's  path 
was  sharply  bent  around  the  temporary 
focus  formed  by  the  great  planet.  But 
just  as  Halley's  comet,  after  perihelion 
passage,  moves  away  from  the  sun,  so 
LexelTs  comet,  after  what  may  be  term- 
ed perijovian  passage,  moved  away  from 
Jupiter,  and  passed  again  within  the  sun's 
attraction.  From  this  time  tlie  comet 
began  to  follow  a  new  orbit  around  the 
sun.  This  new  orbit  was  an  oval  ot 
moderate  eccentricity,  round  which  the 
comet  travelled  in  about  five  and  a  halt 
years. 

At  the  next  return  of  the  comet  to 
perihelion,  it  was  not  likely  that  astrono- 
mers Avould  obtain  a  view  of  it;  for,  on 
account  of  the  odd  half-year  in  its  period, 
it  came  to  perihelion  when  the  earth 
held  a  point  in  her  orbit  exactly  oppo- 
site to  that  which  she  had  occupied  at 
the  comet's  former  perihelion  passage  ; 
therefore,  the  comet,  which  before  Avas 
favoi*ably,  was  now  unfavorably  situat- 
ed for  observation. 

As  the  period  for  the  comet's  second 
return  approached,  astronomers  looked 
out  eagerly  for  its  advent.  Again  and 
again  the  heavens  were  "  swept"  for  the 
faint  speck  of  neijulous  light  which 
should  have  announced  the  return  of  the 
wanderer.  But  days,  and  weeks,  and 
months  passed,  until  it  became  certain 
that  either  the  comet  had  been  shorn  of 
nearly  all  its  former  brilliancy,  and  had 
thus  escaped  unnoticed,  or  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  deflect  it  from  its 
course. 

The  last  alternative  appeared  so  much 
the  more  probable  one,  that  mathema- 
ticians began  to  examine  the  path  of  the 
comet,  to  see  whether  it  had  approached 
so  near  to  anv  disturbing  bodv  as  to  have 


been  driven  from  its  recently  adopted 
orbit.  The  examination  was  soon  re- 
warded with  success.  If  we  consider 
the  nature  of  orbital  motion,  we  shall  at 
once  see  that,  so  long  as  Lexell's  comet 
was  subjected  to  no  new  disturbing  at- 
tractions, it  was  compelled,  once  in  ev- 
ery revolution,  to  return  to  the  scene  of 
its  former  encounter  with  the  planet  Ju- 
piter. This  return  was  iVnught  with  dan- 
ger to  the  stability  of  the  comet's  mo- 
tions. So  long  as  Jupiter  was  not  near 
that  particular  part  of  his  orbit  at  which 
the  encounter  had  taken  place,  the  com- 
et was  free  to  pass  the  point  of  danger, 
and  return  toward  the  sun  ;  but  if  ever 
it  should  happen  that  Jupiter  was  close 
at  hand  when  the  comet  approached  his 
orbit,  then  the  comet  would  be  as  liable 
to  have  its  motions  disarranged  as  at  the 
original  encounter.  It  happened  that  the 
period  of  the  comet's  motion  in  its  new 
orbit  Avas  almost  exactly  one  -half  of  Jupi- 
ter's period.  This  was  untbrtunate ;  since 
it  clearly  follows,  that  when  the  comet 
liad  revolved  ttcice^  Jupiter  had  revolved 
once  aroimd  the  sun.  Thus  the  comet 
again  encountered  the  planet,  with  what 
exact  result  has  never  become  known  ; 
but  certainly  with  this  general  result,  that 
the  comet's  movements  were  complete- 
ly disarranged.  It  has  never  returned 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  earth. 

"We  may  look  upon  Lexell's  as  the  first 
discovered  comet  of  short  period  ;  for  al- 
though it  was  never  seen  after  its  first 
visit,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  it  did  actually  return  once,  and 
that  it  went  twice  around  its  new  orbit. 
Indeed,  if  it  has  not  been  absorbed  by 
Jupiter —  a  very  unlikely  contingency — 
it  must  still  be  revolving  in  space  with 
an  orbit  which  brings  it,  once  in  each 
revolution,  to  the  scene  of  its  former  en- 
counters. The  figure  of  its  orbit  may 
be  altered  again  and  again  by  encoun- 
ters with  Jupiter ;  but  each  new  orbit 
imist  traverse  this  dangerous  point. 
This  follows  directly  upon  the  laws  of 
orbital  motion  around  an  attracting  cen- 
tre. A  body  will  continue  to  revolve 
in  any  orbit  along  which  it  has  once  be- 
gun to  move,  unless  it  is  acted  upon  by 
some  extraneous  force.  Accordingly,  if 
at  any  point  of  its  path  an  extraneous 
force  suddenly  disturb  its  motion,  the 
disturbed  orbit  cannot  fail  to  pass 
through  the  point  ot  disturbance.     Thus 
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the  body  may  again  fall  nndei"  the  influ- 
ence of  the  disturbing  agent,  and  be 
caused  to  move  in  yet  another  orbit 
tlirough  tlie  same  point.  And  in  the 
course  of  millions  of  years,  a  body  might 
thus  travel  in  a  hundred  different  orbits, 
all  passing  through  a  common  point. 
Tiiere  is,  indeed,  one  way  in  which  Lex- 
ell's  comet  might  have  escnped  from  Ju- 
piter's control.  If,  after  one  of  its  en- 
counters with  Jupiter,  it  happened  to 
pursue  a  path  wliich  brought  it  very 
nearly  into  contact  with  Saturn  or  some 
other  large  planet,  it  might  be  compel- 
led thenceforth  to  abandon  its  allegiance 
to  Jupiter.  But  the  probability  of  this 
hai>pening  to  a  comet  ■which  had  once 
got  into  the  toils,  may  be  reckoned  "  al- 
most at  naked  nothing." 

"We  have  been  careful  to  dwell  on  this 
point  for  a  reason  which  Avill  appear 
presently. 

The  search  for  Lexell's  comet  led  to 
the  discovery  of  a  considerable  number 
of  nebulae;  and  the  discovery  of  nebula? 
led  in  turn  to  the  discovery  of  another 
comet  of  small  period.  In  1786,  Mechain 
announced  to  Messier  (who  had  con- 
structed a  list  of  103  nebulffi)  that  he 
had  discovered  a  nebulous  object.  This 
turned  out  to  be  a  telescopic  comet.  It 
was  again  seen  by  Miss  Caroline  Iler- 
schel  in  1795,  by  Thulis  in  1805,  and  by 
Pons  in  1818.  All  this  time,  no  sus- 
picion had  arisen  that  these  observers 
had  seen  the  same  object.  But  in  1818, 
the  comet  remained  in  view  so  long  that 
it  became  possible  to  calculate  its  orbit. 
This  was  done  by  the  German  mathema- 
tician Encke,  who  found  that  the  orbit 
is  an  ellipse,  and  the  j^eriod  of  revolu- 
tion about  three  years  and  four  months. 
He  found,  after  a  laborious  process  of 
calculation,  that  it  could  be  no  other  than 
the  object  which  had  attracted  attention 
in  1786,  1795,  and  1805.  Encke  next 
applied  himself  to  calculate  the  next  re- 
turn of  the  comet,  wdiich  he  did  so  suc- 
cessfully that  astronomers  have  contin- 
ued to  call  by  his  name  the  object  whose 
motions  he  had  been  the  first  to  inter- 
pret. 

Encke's  comet  was  seen  by  one  observ- 
er only  in  1821,  as  it  Avas  not  favorably 
situated  for  observation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere — that  observer  was  M.  Riim- 
ker,  who  followed  the  comet  for  three 
weeks  at  the  private  observatory  of  Sir 


T.  M.  Brisbane,  at  Paramatta.  In  1825, 
the  comet  was  detected  by  several  in- 
dependent observers.  It  was  seen  again 
in  1828,  being  detected  by  two  obsei'vers 
— Harding  at  Gottingen,  and  Gambart 
at  Marseilles.  In  1832  an  dl835,  it  was 
seen  from  the  observatory  at  the  Caj>e 
of  Good  Hope. 

At  the  next  return  of  the  comet,  Avhich 
took  place  on  December  9,  it  Avas  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye  for  the  first  time 
since  its  discovery.  At  this  passage, 
also,  a  very  noteworthy  peculiarity  was 
remarked — or  rather  a  peculiarity  which 
had  been  remarked  by  Encke  in  1818, 
was  now,  for  the  first  time,  placed  be- 
yond a  doubt.  Encke  had  susjDected 
that  the  comet's  period  w.ns  slowly  di- 
minishing. Each  return  to  perihelion 
occurred  about  two  and  a  half  hours  be- 
fore the  calculated  time.  Such  a  dis- 
crepancy may  appear  very  trifling,  and, 
in  fact,  it  might  seem  that  no  certainty 
could  be  felt  respecting  it ;  and  this  is 
the  case  so  far  as  one  or  two  revolutions 
are  concerned.  But  when  each  succes- 
sive revolution  shows  the  same  discrep- 
ancy, the  deficiency  soon  mounts  up  to 
a  period  respecting  which  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained.  For  example,  between 
the  perihelion  passage  in  1789  and  that 
of  1865,  the  comet  has  made  tAventy 
three  revolutions,  and  each  has  been  less 
than  the  preceding  by  two  and  a  half 
hours  (on  the  average).  Hence,  the  last 
Involution  of  the  series  occupied  tAvo 
days  and  a  half  less  than  the  first.  But 
even  this  does  not  express  the  full  efiect 
of  the  change  ;  for  the  comet  having 
gained  two  and  a  half  hours  in  tlie  first 
revolution,  five  in  the  next,  seven  and  a 
half  in  the  next,  and  so  on — it  is  the 
sicm  of  all  these  gains  (and  not  the  gain 
made  in  the  last  rcA^olution)  Avhich  ex- 
presses the  total  gain  of  the  comet  in 
point  of  tim.e.  Hence  the  last  perihelion 
jiassage  occurred  twenty-nine  days  be- 
fore the  time  at  which  it  would  ha\"e 
taken  place,  but  for  some  unknown 
caiise  which  has  interfered  with  the 
comet's  motion.  What  that  cause  may 
be,  has  not  yet  been  certainly  determin- 
ed ;  b.ut  it  is  at  least  highly  probable 
that  Encke  has  assigned  tlie  true  cause 
in  suggesting  that  so  light  a  substance 
as  the  comet  may  be  retarded  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  interplanetary  spaces 
bv'  the   existence  of   "a  thin  ethereal 
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medium,"  incapable  of  perceptibly  retard- 
ing the  motion  of  the  planets. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  we  should  speak  of  the  acceleration 
of  the  comet  as  being  caused  by  the  re- 
tarding influence  of  such  a  medium  as 
has  been  conceived  to  occupy  the  inter- 
planetary spaces.  Yet,  it  is  strictly  the 
case  that,  if  a  planet  or  comet  be  contin- 
ually checked  in  its  onward  course,  its 
velocity  will  continually  grow  greater 
and  greater.  For  instance,  if  our  earth 
were  so  checked,  it  would  move  in  a 
spiral  which  would  gradually  bring  its 
orbit  to  that  of  Venus,  by  which  time  its 
motion  would  be  as  rapid  as  that  of 
Venus  (which  moves  one-third  faster 
than  the  earth) ;  then  it  would  continue 
revolving  in  a  spiral  till  it  reached  the 
orbit  of  Mercury,  when  it  would  be 
moving  as  fast  as  this,  the  swiftest  of  all 
the  planets.  And  so  the  earth  Avould 
continue  to  approach  the  sun  with  con- 
tinually increasing  velocity. 

Returning  to  Encke's  comet,  we  have 
to  notice  yet  another  important  discov- 
ery which  was  effected  by  its  means. 
The  comet  passed  so-  near  to  Mercury  in 
1835  as  to  enable  astronomers  to  form  a 
much  more  satisfactory  estimate  of  this 
planet's  mass  than  had  hitherto  been  ob- 
tained. It  was  found  that  the  mass  of 
Mercury  had  been  largely  overestimated 
by  astronomers. 

No  very  long  interval  passed  after  the 
discovery  of  Encke's  comet  before  an- 
other comet  of  short  period  was  detect- 
ed. M.  Pons,  who  had  discovered 
Encke's  comet,  it  will  be  remembered, 
in  1818,  observed  a  f^iint  nebulous  ob- 
ject on  June  12,  1819.  This  object 
turned  out  to  be  a  comet ;  and  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  former.  En  eke  calculated 
the  stranger's  orbit  and  j>>?riod.  He 
found  that  it  moves  in  an  ellipse  which 
extends  slightly  beyond  the  orbit  of 
Jupiter,  and  that  it  has  a  period  of  about 
five  and  a  half  years.  This  oly'ect  was 
not  seen  again,  however,  until  the  year 
1858,  when  M.  Winnecke  discovered  it, 
and  at  first  supposed  it  to  be  a  new 
comet.  Calculation  soon  showed  the 
identity  of  the  two  objects,  and  confirm- 
ed the  results  which  had  been  obtained 
by  Encke  in  1819. 

The  next  comet  of  short  period  was 
discovered  by  M.  Biela  in  1826.  Per- 
haps nothing  in  the   whole  history  of 


cometic  observation  is  more  surprising 
than  what  has  been  recorded  of  this  sin- 
gular object.  We  must  premise  that 
the  comet  had  been  seen  in  March  1772, 
and  again  in  November  1805.  But  it 
was  not  until  its  lediscovery  in  1826, 
that  its  orbit  and  period  were  computed. 
An  ellipse  of  moderate  eccentricity,  ex- 
tending just  beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter, 
was  assigned  as  the  comet's  orbit — the 
period  of  revolution  being  about  six  and 
a  half  years.  The  orbit  was  found  to 
pass  within  about  twenty  thousand  miles 
of  the  earth's  orbit ;  and  at  the  first  re- 
turn of  the  comet  (in  1832),  some  alarm 
was  experienced  lest  the  near  approach 
of  the  two  bodies  should  lead  to  mischief 
of  some  sort.  The  comet  returned  again 
in  1839  and  1845.  It  was  at  the  last- 
mentioned  return  that  a  singular  phe- 
nomenon occurred,  which  is  unique,  so 
far  as  we  know,  in  the  history  of  comets. 
On  the  19th  of  December  1845,  Hind 
noticed  a  certain  protuberance  on  the 
comet's  northern  edge.  Ten  days  later, 
observers  in  North  America  noticed  that 
the  comet  had  separated  into  two  dis- 
tinct comets,  similar  in  form,  and  each 
having  a  nucleus,  a  coma,  and  a  tail. 
European  observers  did  not  recognize 
the  bi-partition  of  the  comet  xmtil  the 
middle  of  January  1S46.  The  new  and 
smaller  comet  appears  to  have  sprung 
into  existence  from  the  protuberance 
observed  by  Hind,  since  this  object 
moved  toward  the  north  of  the  other. 
After  a  while  the  new  comet  became 
the  brighter,  but,  shortly  after  it  re- 
sumed its  original  relative  brilliancy. 
Lieutenant  Maury  noticed,  on  one  oc- 
casion, a  faint  "  bridge-like  connection  " 
between  the  two  comets.  The  distance 
between  them  gradually  increased,  until 
first  the  new  comet,  and  then  the  old 
one,  had  passed  out  of  view. 

In  1S52,  Biela's  comet  was  again  seen, 
and  the  Padre  Secchi,  at  Rome,  detect- 
ed a  flint  comet  preceding  it.  If,  as  is 
]>robable,  this  faint  comet  is  the  compan- 
ion, we  may  assume  that  the  two  bodies 
are  permanently  separated. 

At  the  two  next  returns,  the  comet 
was  not  seen,  and  much  interest  was 
felt  by  astronomers  respecting  the  an- 
ticipated return  in  January  1868.  It 
Avas  searched  for  systematically  at  the 
principal  European  observatories.  In 
fact,  so  closely  did  Father  Secchi  ex- 
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amine  the  calculated  track  of  the  comet, 
that  he  detected  several  new  nebulai  in 
that  region.  But  the  comet  itself  was 
not  found.  Astronomers  are  unable  to 
assign  any  satisfactory  reasons  for  its 
disappearance.  It  is  known  to  have 
traversed  the  zone  of  the  November 
meteors  where  that  zone  is  richest — our 
readers  will  remember  the  display  of 
shooting-stars  in  1866 — and  Sir  J.  Her- 
schel  surmises  that  it  may  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  encounter.  Possibly  this 
may  be  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  ; 
or,  it  may  be  that  the  comet  was  merely 
dispersed  for  a  while  during  the  passage 
of  the  meteor-zone,  and  may  yet  gather 
itself  together  and  become  visible  to  as- 
tronomers. 

We  pass  over  three  or  four  comets 
belonging  to  this  class  which  present  no 
special  features  of  interest,  to  come  to 
an  object  which  has  recently  been  redis- 
covered, and  will  continue  visible  (in 
good  telescopes)  for  several  weeks.  On 
February  26,  1846,  M.  Brorsen  discover- 
ed a  telesco]nc  comet,  whose  motions 
soon  showed  it  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
objects  we  are  now  dealing  with.  It 
was  found  to  have  an  orbit  of  moderate 
eccentricity,  extending  just  beyond  Ju- 
piter's orbit,  and  a  period  of  about  five 
and  a  half  years.  It  Avas  not  seen  at  its 
next  return  to  perihelion  ;  but  was  re- 
discovered by  M.  Bruhns  on  March  18, 
1857.  In  1862,  it  again  escaped  unde- 
tected; but  at  its  present  return,  it  has 
been  rediscovered  (by  three  observers 
simultaneously),  and  it  is  now  being 
carefully  tracked  across  the  northern 
skies. 

In  all,  there  have  been  recognized 
thirteen  comets  of  short  period — that  is, 
having  periods  of  less  than  seven  years. 
Amongst  these  are  included  several 
which  have  only  been  seen  once,  and 
some  which  are  known  to  have  been 
subjected  to  such  disturbance  as  no  long- 
er to  travel  in  orbits  of  short  period. 
Of  these  thirteen  comets,  no  less  than 
ten  have  the  aphelia  of  their  orbits  just 
beyond  the  orbit  of  the  planet  Jupiter; 
two  have  their  aphelia  just  within  Jupi- 
ter's orbit ;  and  Encke's  comet  alone 
has  its  a])helion  at  a  safe  distance  from 
that  orbit.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
peculiarity  thus  exhibited  is  not  without 
meaning.  Remembering  the  history  of 
Lexell's  comet,  we  seem  to  find  a  satis- 


fiictory  explanation  of  the  peculiarity. 
We  have  seen  how  Lexell's  comet  was 
first  introduced  into  the  system  of  short- 
period  comets  by  the  giant  planet  Jupi- 
ter, and  then  summarily  dismissed.  So 
long  as  the  comet  remained  within  that 
system,  the  aphelion  of  its  orbit  lay  just 
beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  and  this 
would  be  the  case  with  any  comet  intro- 
duced in  a  similar  mann<'r.  But  for 
the  coincidence  Avhich  led  to  its  expul- 
sion, Lexell's  comet  would  have  contin- 
ued to  revolve  as  a  short-period  comet. 
It  seems  also  clear,  that  in  the  course  of 
many  ages,  its  period  and  orbit  would 
have  grown  gradually  smaller,  through 
the  operation  of  tiie  same  cause  (what- 
ever that  may  be)  which  is  now  reducing 
the  period  and  orbit  of  Encke's  comet. 
At  length  it  must  have  attained  a  path 
safe  within  the  orbit  of  the  great  dis- 
turbing planet.  -In  the  list  of  short- 
period  comets,  then,  we  seem  to  see  il- 
lustrations of  the  successive  stages 
through  which  Lexell's  comet  would  ha^,  e 
passed  in  attaining  the  sort  of  orbit  in 
which  Encke's  comet  is  now  moving. 
And  it  seems  permissible  to  assume  that 
all  the  short-period  comets  have  been 
introduced  to  their  present  position 
within  the  solar  system  by  the  same 
cause  which  led  to  the  temporary  ap- 
pearance of  Lexell's  comet  as  a  comet  of 
short  period — that  is,  by  the  attractive 
energy  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 


WEAK  SISTERS. 

The  line  at  which  a  virtue  becomes  a 
vice  through  excess  can  never  be  exactly 
defined,  being  one  of  those  uncertain 
conditions  which  each  mind  must  deter- 
mine for  itself.  But  there  is  a  line, 
wheresoever  we  may  choose  to  set  it, 
and  it  is  just  this  fine  dividing  mark  which 
women  are  so  apt  to  overrun.  For  wo- 
men, as  a  rule,  are  nothing  if  not  ex- 
treme. Whether  as  saints  or  siimers, 
they  carry  a  principle  to  its  outside 
limits,  and  of  all  partisans  are  the  most 
thoroughgoing,  whether  it  bo  to  serve 
God  or  the  devil,  liberty  or  bigotry, 
Bible  Communism  or  Calvinistic  Elec- 
tion. Sometimes  they  are  just  as  ex- 
treme in  their  absolute  negation  o-f  force, 
and  in  the  narrowness  of  the  limits 
within  which  they  would  confine  all 
human  expression  either  byword  or  deed 
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— and  especially  nil  expression  of  femi- 
nine life.  These  are  the  women  who 
carry  womanly  gentleness  into  the  exag- 
geration of  self-abasement,  and  make 
themselves  mere  footstools  for  the  strong- 
er cre:iture  to  kick  at  his  pleasure  ;  the 
Aveak  sisters,  who  think  all  self-reliance 
unfeminine,  and  any  originality  of 
thought  or  character  an  oflVnce  against 
the  or>lained  infei'iority  of  their  sex. 
They  are  the  parasitic  plants  of  the  hu- 
man f  imily  ;  creatures  which  live  l»y  and 
on  the  stiength  of  others ;  imable  to 
stand  alone,  and,  when  deprived  of  their 
adventitious  support,  falling  to  the 
ground  in  a  ruin  perhaps  worse  than 
death.  It  is  sad  to  see  one  of  tliese 
weak  sisters  when  given  up  to  herself 
after  she  has  lived  on  the  stiength  of 
another.  As  a  wife,  she  was  probably  a 
docile,  gentle  kind  of  Medora — at  least 
on  the  outside,  for  we  must  not  confound 
weakness  with  amiability — suftering 
many  things  because  of  imperfect  ser- 
vants and  unprofitable  tradesmen,  maybe 
because  of  unruly  children  and  encroach- 
ing friends,  none  of  which  she  has  so 
much  nu)ral  power  as  will  enable  her  to 
hold  in  check  ;  but  on  the  whole  diifting 
through  her  days  peacefully  enough,  and, 
though  always  in  ditficulties,  never  quite 
aground.  She  had  a  tower  of  strength 
in  her  husband,  on  whom  she  leaned  for 
assistance  in  all  she  undertook,  whether 
it  was  to  give  a  dose  of  Dalby  to  the 
child,  or  a  scolding  to  the  maid,  or  to 
pronounce  upon  the  soundness  of  two 
rival  sects,  each  touting  for  her  soul. 
While  he  lived  she  obeyed  his  counsel — 
not  always  without  a  futile  echo  of  dis- 
content in  her  own  heart — and  copied 
his  opinions  with  what  amount  of  accu- 
racy nature  had  bestowed  on  her ; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  more  often 
making  a  travesty  than  a  fac-simile,  ac- 
cording to  the  trick  of  inferior  ti'ansla- 
tors,  and  not  necessarily  better  pleased 
with  his  opinions  than  with  his  counsels. 
For  your  weak  sister  is  frequently  pee- 
vish, and,  though  unable  to  originate,  is 
not  always  ready  to  obey  cheerfully ; 
cheerfulness,  indeed,  being  for  the  most 
part  an  attribute  of  power.  Still,  there 
stood  her  tower  of  strength,  and  while 
it  stood,  she,  the  parasite  grooving  round 
it,  did  well  enough,  and  flourished  with 
a  pleasant  semblance  of  individual  life 
into  the  hollowness  of  which  it  was  no 
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one's  business  to  in<]nire.  But  if  the 
tower  fills,  where  is  the  ivy  ?  Take 
away  the  husband  and  what  becomes  of 
the  wife,  when  one  has  been  the  life  and 
the  other  only  the  parasite  ?  Abandoned 
to  the  poor  resources  of  her  own  judg- 
ment she  is  like  one  suddenly  thrown  into 
deep  water,  not  knowing  how  to  swim. 
She  has  no  judgment.  She  has  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  rely  on  the  mind  of 
another,  that  her  own  is  paralyzed  tor 
want  of  use.  She  is  an}'  one's  tool,  any 
one's  echo,  and  worse  than  that,  if  left 
to  herself  she  is  any  one's  victim.  All 
she  wants  is  to  be  spared  the  hardship 
of  selfreliance,  and  to  be  directed,  free 
of  individual  exertion.  She  is  utterly 
helpless— helpless  to  act,  to  direct,  to 
decide ;  and  it  depends  on  the  mere 
chance  of  proprietorship  whether  her 
slavery  will  be  degradation  or  protec- 
tion, ruin  or  safety.  For  she  will  be  a 
slave,  whosoever  may  be  her  proprietor, 
being  the  pabulum  of  which  slaves  and 
victims  are  naturally  formed.  The  old 
age  of  Medora  is  Mrs.  Borradaile,  who 
if  her  husband  had  lived,  would  have 
probably  ended  her  life  in  an  honorable 
captivity  and  a  well-directed  subser- 
viency. 

We  often  see  this  kind  of  helpless 
weakness  in  the  daughter  of  a  man  of 
overbearing  will,  or  of  a  termagant  mo- 
ther fond  of  managing  and  impatient  of 
opposition.  During  the  plastic  time  of 
her  life,  when  education  might  perhaps 
have  developed  a  sufficient  amount  of 
mental  muscle,  and  by  a  course  of  judi- 
cious molding  she  might  have  been 
somewhat  fairly  set  iip,  she  is  snubbed 
and  suppressed  till  all  power  is  crushed 
out  of  her.  She  is  taitght  the  virtue  of 
self-abnegation  till  she  has  no  self  to 
abnegate,  and  the  backbone  of  her  indi- 
viduality is  so  incessantly  broken  that  at 
last  there  is  no  backbone  left  in  her  to 
break.  She  has  become  a  mere  human 
mollusc  which,  when  it  loses  its  native 
shell,  drifts  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of 
chance  currents  into  the  maw  of  any 
stronger  creature  that  may  fancy  her  for 
his  prey.  One  often  sees  these  poor 
things  left  orphans  and  friendless  at 
forty  or  fifty  years  of  age.  They  have 
lived  all  their  lives  in  leading-strings,  and 
now  ai*e  utterly  unable  to  walk  alone ; 
they  are  infants  in  all  knowledge  of  the 
the  world,  of  business,  of  human  life; 
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their  youth  is  g"one,  and  vvitli  it  such 
beauty  and  attractiveness  as  tliey  might 
have  had,  so  that  men  who  miuht  have 
liked  them  when  fresh  and  gentle  at 
twenty  do  not  care  to  accept  their 
wrinkled  helplessness  at  forty ;  they 
have  been  kept  in  and  ke])t  down,  and 
80  have  made  no  friends  of  their  own  ; 
and  then,  when  the  strong-willed  father 
dies,  or  the  termagant  mother  goes  to 
the  place  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  the  mollusc  they  have  hitherto 
protected  is  left  defenceless  and  alone. 
If  she  has  money,  her  chances  of  escape 
from  the  social  sharks  always  on  the  look- 
out for  fat  morsels  are  very  small  indeed. 
It  is  well  if  she  falls  into  no  worse  hands 
than  those  of  legitimate  priests  of  either 
section,  whether  enthusiastic  for  chasu- 
bles or  crazy  for  missions  ;  and  if  her 
money  is  put  to  no  baser  use  than  sup- 
plying church  embroidery  for  some  bro- 
tiier  Ignatius  at  home,  or  blankets  for 
convened  Africans  in  the  tropics.  It 
might  go  into  Agapemones,  into  spiritual 
Atlieimeums,  into  Bond  Street  back- 
parlors,  where  it  certainly  would  do  no 
good,  take  it  any  way  one  would  ;  for,  as 
it  must  go  into  some  side-channel  dug  l)y 
stronger  hands  than  hers,  the  question  is, 
into  which  of  the  innumerable  conduits 
oti'ered  for  the  conveyance  of  super- 
tluous  means  shall  it  be  directed  ?  This 
is  the  woman  who  is  sure  to  give  in  to 
religious  excesses  of  one  kind  or  another, 
and  for  whom,  therefore,  the  convent 
system  would  be  a  godsend  ))ast  words 
to  describe.  She  is  unfit  for  the  life  of 
the  world  outside.  She  has  neither 
strength  to  protect  herself,  nor  beauty 
to  win  the  loving  protection  of  men  ;  she 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  precious  charge,  but 
she  will  be  made  a  pitiable  victim  ;  and, 
under  the  gloomiest  aspect  possible, 
surely  the  narrow  safety  of  a  convent 
cell  is  a  better  fate  for  her  than  the  pul»- 
licity  of  the  witness-box  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  As  she  must  have  a  master,  her 
condition  depends  on  what  master  she 
has  ;  and  the  whole  line  of  her  future  on 
whether  she  is  directed  or  "  exploited," 
and  used  to  serve  noble  ends  or  base 
ones. 

As  a  mother,  the  weak  sister  is  even 
more  unsatisfactory  than  as  a  spinster 
left  to  herself  with  funds  which  she  c;m 
manipulate  at  pleasure.  She  is  affection- 
ate aud  devoted:  but  of  what  use  are  af- 


fection and  devotion  without  guiding 
sense  or  judgment?  Even  in  the  nursery, 
and  while  the  little  ones  need  only  phys- 
ical care,  she  is  more  obstructive  than 
helpful,  never  having  so  much  self  re- 
liance or  readiness  of  wit  as  to  dare  a  I'e- 
medy  for  one  of  those  sudden  maladies 
incidental  to  children,  an<l  dangerous 
just  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
they  ai-e  allowed  to  run  unchecked. 
And  if  she  should  by  chance  remember 
anything  of  piesent  value,  she  has  no 
power  to  make  her  children  take  what 
they  don't  like  to  take,  or  do  what  they 
don't  like  to  do.  In  the  horror  of  an  ac- 
cident she  is  lost.  If  her  child  were  to 
cut  an  artery,  she  would  take  it  up  into 
her  lap  tenderly  enough,  but  she  would 
never  dream  of  stopphig  the  flow;  if  it 
swallowed  poison,  she  would  send  for 
the  doctor  who  lives  ten  miles  away; 
and  if  it  set  itself  on  fire,  she  would  prob- 
ably rush  with  it  into  the  sti-eet,  for  the 
chance  of  assistance  from  a  friendly 
passer-by.  She  never  has  her  senses  un- 
der command  and  serviceable ;  and  her  ac- 
tion in  a  moment  of  danger  generally 
consists  in  unavailing  pity  or  in  obstruc- 
tive terror,  as  she  herself  is  safe  or  in- 
volved, but  never  in  useful  service  or  in 
valuable  suggestion.  But  if  she  is  use- 
less in  her  nursery  while  her  children  are 
young,  she  is  even  more  helpless  as  they 
get  older  ;  and  the  lamily  of  a  weak  wo- 
man grows  up,  unassisted  by  counsel  or 
direction,  just  as  the  old  Adam  wills  and 
the  natural  bent  inclines.  Her  girls  may 
be  loud  and  fist,  her  sons  idle  and  dissi- 
pated, but  she  is  powerless  to  correct  or 
to  influence.  If  her  husband  doesnottake 
the  reins  into  his  own  hands,  or  if  she  is  a 
widow,  the  ,young  i)eop!e  manage  mat- 
ters for  themselves  under  the  ])erilous 
guidance  of  youthful  jiassions  and  inex- 
perience ;  and  nine  times  out  often  they 
give  her  but  a  rough  corner  for  her  own 
share.  They  have  no  respect  for  her, 
and,  unless  more  generously  compassion- 
ate than  young  peoi)le  usually  are, 
scarcely  care  to  conceal  the  ccmtempt 
they  cannot  help  feeling.  What  can  she 
expect  ?  If  she  was  not  strong  enough 
to  root  out  the  tares  while  still  green 
and  tender,  can  she  wonder  at  their  lux- 
uiiant  growth  about  her  feet  now ?  She, 
like  every  one  else,  must  learn  the  sad 
meaning  of  retribution,  and  how  the 
weakness    which    has   allowed    evil   to 
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flourish  nnsubdued  has  to  share  in  its 
consequences  and  to  suffer  for  its  sin. 

Unsatisfactory  in  her  home,  the  weak 
sister  does  not  do  much  ])etter  in  society. 

She  is  there  the  embodiment  of  re- 
striction. She  can  bear  nothing  that  has 
any  flavor  or  color  in  it.  Topics  of  broad 
human  interest  are  forbidden  in  lier  pres- 
ence because  they  are  vulgar,  improper 
or  unferainine.  She  takes  her  stand  on  her 
woraanliood,  and  makes  her  womanhood 
to  be  something  apart  from  humanity  in 
the  gross.  There  must  be  no  cakes  and 
ate  for  others  if  she  is  virtuous,  and  spades 
are  not  to  be  called  spades  when  she  is  by 
*o  hear.  She  is  the  limit  beyond  which 
no  one  must  go,  under  pain  of  such  dis- 
pleasure as  the  weak  sister  can  show. 
And,  weak  as  she  is  in  many  things,  she 
can  get  to  a  certain  strength  of  displeas- 
ure ;  she  can  condemn,  persistently  if 
not  passionately.  Nothing  is  more 
curious  than  the  way  in  which  the  weak 
sister  exercises  this  power  of  condem- 
nation, and  nothing  much  more  wide  than 
its  scope.  If  incapable  of  yielding  to 
certain  temptations,  because  inc:ip;ible 
of  feeling  them,  she  has  no  pity  for  those 
who  have  not  been  able  to  resist ;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  she  cannot  comprehend 
the  vigor  of  those  who  withstand  such 
influences  as  conquer  her.  If  she  is  still 
under  the  shadow  of  family  protection, 
safe  in  the  power  of  those  who  know 
how  to  hold  her  in  all  honor  and  pros- 
perity, she  cannot  forgive  the  poor  weak 
waif — yet  no  weaker  than  herself — who 
has  been  caught  up  in  the  outside  desert 
of  desolation,  and  made  to  subserve  evil 
ends.  As  for  the  woman  who  is  able  to 
think  and  act  for  herself,  she  has  a  kind 
of  superstitious  horror  of  such  a  person, 
and  shrinks  from  one  who  has  made  her- 
self notorious,  no  matter  what  the  tnode 
or  method,  as  from  something  tainteil, 
something  unnatural  and  unwomanly. 
She  has  even  grave  doubts  respecting  the 
lawfulness  of  doing   good  if   the  man- 


ner of  it  gets  into  the  papers,  and  names 
are  mentioned  as  well  as  things  ;  and 
though  the  fashion  of  the  day  favors 
feminine  notoriety  in  all  directions,  she 
holds  by  the  instinct  of  her  temperament, 
and  languidly  maintains  that  woman  is 
the  cipher  to  which  man  alone  gives  dis- 
tinctive A^alue.  GriseldaandMedora  are 
the  types  to  her  of  womanly  perfection, 
and  the  only  strength  she  tolerates  in  her 
own  sex  is  the  strength  of  endurance  and 
the  power  of  patience.  She  has  no  doubt 
in  her  own  mind  that  the  ordained  pur- 
pose of  woman  is  to  be  convenient  for 
the  high-handedness  and  brutality  of 
man,  and  any  woman  who  objects  to  this 
theory,  and  demands  a  better  place  for 
herself,  is  flying  in  the  face  of  Provi- 
dence and  forfeiting  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive privileges  of  her  sex.  For  the 
weak  sister  thinks,  like  some  others,  that 
it  is  better  to  be  destroyed  by  oithodox 
means  than  saved  by  heterodox  ones  ;  and 
that  if  good  Christians  uphold  moral  sut- 
tee, they  ai-e  only  pagans  and  barbarians 
who  would  put  out  the  flames  and  save 
the  victim  from  the  burning.  So  fir  she 
is  respectable,  in  that  she  has  a  distinct 
theory  about  something ;  but  it  is  won- 
derfully eloquent  of  her  state  that  it 
should  only  be  the  theory  of  Griselda- 
doiu  as  womanly  perfection,  and  the 
beauty  to  be  found  in  the  moral  of  Cin- 
derella sitting  supinely  among  the  ashes, 
and  forbidilen  to  own  even  the  glass 
slipjjer  tint  bi.dcmged  to  her.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  world,  the  weak  sister  and 
her  tlieories  do  not  rule  ;  indeed  Ave  are 
hi  danger  of  going  too  much  the  other 
way  in  these  times,  and  the  revolt  of  our 
women  against  undue  slavery  goes  very 
near  to  a  revolt  against  due  and  wise 
submission.  Still,  women  who  are  to  be 
the  mothers  of  men  ought  to  have  some 
kind  of  power,  if  the  men  are  to  be 
worth  their  place  in  the  world  ;  and  if  we 
want  creatures  with  backbones  we  must 
not  look  for  them  from  molluscs. 
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From  school,  and  ball,  and  rout  she  came, 

The  city's  fair,  pale  daughter, 
To  drink  the  wine  of  momitain  fair 

Beside!  tiao  Bearcar.ip  Water. 


Her  step  grew  firmer  on  the  hills 
That  watch  our  homesteads  over  ; 

On  cheek  and  lip,  from  summer  tields, 
She  caught  the  bloom  of  clover. 

For  health  comes  sparkling  in  the  streams 

From  cool  Chocorna  stealing  ; 
There's  iron  in  our  Northern  winds, 

Our  pines  are  trees  of  healing. 
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She  sat  beneath  the  broad-armed  elms 
That  skirt  the  mowuig-meadow, 

And  watched  the  gentle  west  wind  wave 
The  grass  with  shine  and  shadow. 

Beside  her,  from  the  summer  heat, 
To  share  her  grateful  screening, 

Witli  forehead  bare,  the  farmer  stood. 
Upon  his  pitchfork  leaning. 

Framed  in  its  damp,  dark  locks,  his  face 
Had  nothing  mean  or  common — 

Strong,  manly,  true,  the  tenderness 
And  pride  beloved  of  woman. 

She  looked  up,  glowing  with  the  health 
The  country  air  had  brought  her. 

And,  laughing,  said:  "You  lack  a  wife, 
Your  mother  lacks  a  daughter. 

"  To  mend  your  frock  and  bake  your  bread 

You  do  not  need  a  lady  ; 
Be  sure  among  these  brown  old  homes, 

Is  some  one  waiting  ready, — 

"Some  fair,  sweet  girl  with  skilful  hand 
And  cheerful  heart  for  treasure, 

Who  never  played  with  ivory  keys 
Or  dauced  the  polka's  measure." 

He  bent  his  black  brows  to  a  frown, 
He  set  his  white  teeth  tightly  ; 

"Tis  well,"  he  said,  ''  for  one  like  you 
To  choose  for  me  so  lightly  ; 


"  You  think,  because  my  life  is  rude, 
I  take  no  note  of  sweetness  ; 

I  tell  you  love  has  naught  to  do 
With  meetness  or  unmeetness. 

"  Itself  its  best  excuse,  it  asks 
No  leave  of  pride  or  fashion, 

When  silken  zone  or  homespun  frock 
It  stirs  with  throbs  of ; 
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-"  You  think  me  deaf  and  blind ;  you  bring 

Your  winning  graces  hither 
As  free  as  if  from  cradle  time 

We  two  had  played  together. 

"You  tempt  me  with  your  laughing  eyes, 
Your  cheek  of  s\indown's  blushes; 

A  motion  as  of  waving  grain, 
A  music  as  of  thrushes. 

''The  plaything  of  your  summer  spore, 
The  spells  you  weave  around  me 

You  cannot  of  your  will  undo, 
Nor  leave  me  as  you  found  me. 

"  You  go  as  lightly  as  you  came 
Your  life  is  well  without  me ; 

What  care  you  that  these  hills  will  close 
Like  prison  walls  about  me? 

"  No  mood  is  mine  to  seek  a  wife, 

Or  daughter  for  my  mother  ; 
Who  loves  you  loses  in  that  love 

All  power  to  love  another ! 


"  I  dare  your  pity  or  your  scorn. 
With  pride  your  own  exceeding; 

I  fling  my  heart  into  your  lap 
Without  a  word  of  pleading," 

She  looked  up  from  the  waving  grass 

So  archly,  yet  so  tender, 
"And  if  I  give  you  mine,"  she  said, 

"  Will  you  forgive  the  lender? 

"  Nor  frock  nor  tan  can  liide  the  man ; 

And  see  you  not,  my  farmer, 
How  weak  and  fond  a  woman  wars 

Behind  this  silken  armor  1 

"  I  love  you ;  on  that  love  alone. 
And  not  my  worth  presuming, 

Will  you  not  trust  for  summer  fruit 
The  tree  in  May-day  blooming  ?  '' 

Alone  the  hangbird  overhead. 
His  hair-strung  cradle  straining, 

Looked  down  to  see  love's  miracle — 
The  giving  that  is  gaining. 

And  so  the  farmer  found  a  wife, 

His  mother  found  a  daughter  ; 
There  looks  no  iiappier  home  than  hers 

On  the  pleasant  Bearcamp  Water. 

Flowers  spring  to  blossom  wliere  she  walks 

The  careful  ways  of  duty ; 
Our  hard,  stiff  lines  of  life  with  her 

Are  flowing  curves  of  beauty. 

Our  homes  are  cheerier  for  her  sake. 
Our  door-yards  brighter  blooming, 

And  all  about  tlie  social  air 
Is  sweeter  for  her  coming. 


THE  AVALANCHE. 

Down  with  a  rush  and  a  roar  and  clatter, 

Down  from  the  peaks  of  perpetual  snow. 
To  crush  and  to  chill,  to  smash  and  to  shatter — 

Rivin-jc  the  pine-trees  whilst  laying  them  low ; 
Spoiling  the  vines,  and  then  splitting  asunder 

Great  granite  rocks  with  the  blast  of  its  breath ; 
Down  with  a  boom  and  a  bound  and  a  thunder. 

Ruthlessly  dealing  destruction  and  death. 

Down  like  an  army  to  waste  and  to  pillage, 

Thundering  down  the  .snow-conqueror  came. 
Doing  its  work  in  our  bright  little  village 

More  sharp  than  the  sword,  more  sure  than  the 
flame  : 
Its  vengeance  on  lowly  cots  soon  it  is  wreaking. 

Quickly  it  tolleth  the  poor  peasant's  knell, 
Mournfully  moaning  and  savagely  shrieking, 

Like  gibbering  fiends  in  some  glacial  hell. 

Down  it  comes,  down,  like  a  grand  giant  crushing 

Poor  puny  pigmies  that  stand  in  its  path  ; 
Down  with  the  sound  of  a  mighty  wind  rushing, 

Breaking  the  bridge  like  a  reed  or  a  latli. 
Through  pleasant  pastures  'tis  fearlessly  flying, 

Crushing  the  crops  with  a  shower  of  stones ; 
Heedless  alike  of  the  dead  as  the  dying, 

Prayers  disregarding  like  curses  and  groans. 
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Down  it  comes  swift,  over  cliurch,  and  chalet, 

Down  the  steep  hill-side  'tis  hurrying  fast; 
All  that  is  bright  in  the  sweet  smiling  valley 

Bows  'neath  the  blight  of  its  withering  blast. 
Men  cower  down  in  wild  consternation, 

On  rolls  Lawine,  and  soon  it  is  past. 
Dark  is  the  day  of  the  dire  desolation — 

The  work  of  the  suow-fieiid  is  over  at  last. 

J.    ASHBY    STERRY. 
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WOMAN'S  MODERN  ASPIRATIONS. 

BY   NICHOLAS   MICHELL. 

What  want  ye,  gentle,  lovely  ones  of  earth  ? 

To  climb  to  loftier  heights  on  life's  steep  liill, 
To  grasp  more  power — ah !  power  of  little  worth — 
And  walk  where  man  doth  walk,  and  match  his 
skill, 
Forgetting  that  true  strength — pure  mind,  bright 

eyes. 
Heaven  gave  you  first  in  blissful  paradise? 

Must  that  fair  hand,  soft  shaped  with  flowers  to  toy, 
Or  graceful  move  the  ivory  keys  along, 

Wield  the  dissector's  knife  ?  Must  lips  whose  joy 
Should  be  to  whisper  love,  or  warble  song. 

Strive  in  the  lecture-hall  great  crowds  to  draw, 

Or  wrangle  in  dull  courts  of  quibbling  law  ? 

Woman,  why  wish,  unsexed,  to  quit  the  sphere 
Nature  through  every  age  proclaimed  thine  own  ? 

Man  hath  his  fitting  tasks,  the  rough,  severe; 
Thy  gentle  powers  still  place  thee  on  a  throne. 

In  nnnd's  line  quickness,  fancy's  iairy  play, 

And  wit's  keen  flash,  thou  bear'st  the  palm  away. 

In  spirit's  purity,  in  thoughts  that  rise 

Warm,  trustful,  to  the  eternal  fount  of  life, 

Than  man,  cold  man,  thou'rt  nearer  to  the  skies. 
Then  envy  not  his  toils,  his  fields  of  strife ; 

Descend  not  from  that  sweet-aired,  lovely  height, 

0  ne'er  renounce  thy  heritage  of  light ! 

Think  not  thy  rule  too  weak,  thy  range  confined ; 

Man's  heart  is  thy  dominion  ;   weakness  grows 
A  tower  of  strength  through  beauty  and  through 
mind ; 

Where  civilization's  sunlight  brightest  glows, 
Tliere  man  to  serve  thee  makes  his  proudest  boast, 
There  art  thou  raised  the  highest,  prized  the  most. 

Yet  naught  may  bar  thee  from  the  broad,  rich  field 
Of  taste,  of  learning,  poetry  and  art, 

All  these,  in  turn,  proud  triumphs  to  tliee  yield, 
So  from  the  graceful  ne'er  thy  steps  depart; 

Woman  plucks  flowers  along  the  mountain's  sii^e, 

Man  scales  the  rocks,  and  dares  the  peaks  of  pride. 

What  is  thy  province,  fair  one,  here  below? 

To'charm  in  youth  and  beauty,  with  bright  ej'es 
To  illuminate  the  twilight  shades  of  woe ; 

Where  discords  reign  to  breathe    sweet    har- 
monies. 
To  soothe  in  sickness,  elevate,  refine, 
And  round  the  brow  of  care  joy's  chaplets  twine. 

To  fill  with  light  onr  dwellings ;  without  thee 

What  were  each  home  ?  a  cold  and  cheerless  spot. 
Man  fi-ghts  the  fight  of  life ;  'tis  thine  to  bd 


The  sweet  rewarder,  crowner  of  his  lot, 
The  great  dispenser  of  his  earthly  bliss  : 
Oh,  can'st  thou  more  desire  or  claim  than  this? 

Repine  not  at  thy  mission  pure  and  high  ; 

Sure  we  might  envy  thee,  briglit,  favored  thingJ 
Ambition's  struggles — there  few  pleasures  lie. 

Thy  pleasures  sparkle  from  a  sweeter  spring. 
Were  all  the  honors  thine,  man's  heart  loves  best, 
Wouldstthou  more  homage  win,  or  feel  more  blest? 

A  river  laving  banks  of  various  flowers, 
An  ocean  heaving  turbulent  and  strong, 

A  vale  by  beauty  clasped,  a  hill  that  towers, 
Morn's  honeyed  breatii,  a  gale  that  sweeps  along 

Such  thou  and  man  in  life,  such  either  soul. 

Your  spheres  apart,  yet  one  harmonious  whole. 


THE  GOLDEN  SIDE. 

There  is  many  a  rose  in  the  road  of  life, 

If  we  would  only  stop  to  take  it; 
And  many  a  tone  from  the  better  land. 

If  the  querulous  heart  would  make  it; 
To  the  sunny  soul  tliat  is  full  of  hope. 

And  whose  beautiful  trust  ne'er  faileth. 
The  grass  is  green  and  the  flowers  are  bright 

Though  the  winter  storm  prevaileth. 

Better  to  hope,  though  the  clouds  hang  low, 

And  to  keep  the  eyes  still  lifted  ; 
For  the  sweet  blue  sky  will  still  peep  through 

When  the  ominous  clouds  are  rifled  ! 
There  was  ne%'er  a  nigiit  without  a  day, 

Or  an  evening  without  a  morning  ; 
And  the  darkest  hour,  as  the  proverb  goes, 

Is  the  hour  before  the  dawning. 

There  is  many  a  gem  in  the  patli  of  life, 

Which  we  pa.ss  in  our  idle  pleasure, 
That  IS  richer  far  than  the  jewelled  crown, 

Or  the  miser's  hoarded  treasure ; 
It  may  be  the  love  of  a  little  child, 

Or  a  mother's  prayers  to  heaven, 
Or  only  a  beggar's  grateful  thanks 

For  a  cup  of  water  given. 

Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 

A  bright  and  golden  filling, 
And  to  do  God's  will  with  a  ready  heart, 

And  hands  that  are  ready  and  willing. 
Than  to  snap  the  delicate,  minute  threads 

Of  our  curious  lives  asunder. 
And  then  blame  Heaven  for  the  tangled  ends. 

And  sit  and  grieve  and  wonder. 


MY  BOY. 

A  LOCK  of  golden  hair. 
Tied  with  a  silken  thread  ; 

A  tiny  shcelet  lying  tliere ; 
A  snow-white  curtained  bed 

A  little  broken  toy; 

A  book  all  soiled  and  torn ; 
A  jaunty  velvet  cap  my  boy 

Has  often,  often  woru  - 
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Alas,  is  all  that 's  left ! 

(Such  is  the  Father's  will.) 
His  joyous  laughter  sounds  no  more  ; 

Hia  little  heart  is  still. 


NOTES   ON   BOOKS. 


Comprehemive  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  There  is  no  book  in 
existence  which  is  so  much  read  as  the  Bible. 
The  first  book  to  which  tiie  invention  of  printing 
was  applied,  it  has  ever  since  given  to  printing- 
presses  a  large  share  of  their  work  and  should  • 
any  one  attempt  to  reckon  even  approximately 
the  number  of  Bibles  wliich  have  been  issued 
since  that  invention,  he  would  be  suspected  of 
mathematical  madness.  One  honse  in  the  small 
town  of  Norwich,  Conn,  shipped  tiuo  and  a  half 
ions  of  Bible  History,  on  a  single  day  of  last 
month.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  book  which  is  less  nuderstood.  Millions 
read  it  and  reread  it,  and  though  fully  believing  in 
its  truth  and  inspiration,  see  nothing  in  it  but  a 
vague  mvsticism  or  a  majestic  moral  philosophy. 
Its  vast  historical  importance,  its  pictures  of  the 
life,  customs,  manners,  and  habits  of  mankind 
four  thousand  years  ago,  and  its  invaluable  hints 
of  the  peoples  of  the  then  known  world,  are  com- 
pletely ana  entirely  ignored. 

Thi.-.  is  the  result  of  placing  the  Bible  m  the 
hands  of  people  who  are  otherwise  grossly  ig- 
norant, and  leading  them  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
sacred  inspiration  of  the  sublimest  of  religions.  _ 
Religious  mystery  is  thus  associated  m  their 
minds  with  every  thought  of  the  book,  and  to 
many  it  is  simply  sacrUegious  to  speak  of  the 
merely  historical  aspect  of  many  portions  of  the 
Scriptures. 

These  misapprehensions,  however,  are  being 
rapidly  dispelled  by  the  restless  strides  of  modern 
researches  and  the  difl'usion  of  general  knowl- 
edge; and  the  incalculiible  importance  to  the 
world  of  the  Bible  as  the  basis  of  secular  history, 
as  well  as  the  history  of  a  rehgion,  is  beginning 
to  be  recognized.  Commentaries  did  much  to 
initiate  thi^i  enlightenment,  but  the  plan  was 
generally  cumbersome,  and  they  were  rather  elab- 
orations of  the  Bible  than  explanations  of  it. 
Now,  regular  dictionaries  are  performing  the 
needed  work. 

In  186i)-(i3  was  published  Dr.  Smith's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,  which  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  ablest  and  most  complete  work  of 
the  kind  in  existence ;  but  it  was  large,  cumbrous 
abstruse,  and  altogether  too  scholarly  and  ex- 
pensive for  orchuary  family  use  The  Compre- 
hensive Dictionary  is  mainly  abridged  from  this 
work,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  U.  Barnum. 

Not  abridged,  however,  in  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  Nothing  of  real  value  in  Dr. 
.Smith's  Dictionary  has  been  omitted,,  while  in 
many  respects  important  additions  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made ;  but  a  more  popular  tone 
has  been  given  to  the  whole,  and  useless  or  ab- 
stmise  details  rejected. 

The  objects  and  general  principles  which  have 
entered  into  the  preparation  of  the   work   are 
thus  explained  by  the  editor  (Mr.  Barnum). 
L    To    make  everything  intelligible  to  those 


who  understand  only  English,  and  to  place  th'^m 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  level  with  the  scholars 
who  arc  familiar  with  the  original  languages  of 
the  Scriptures.  With  this  view  all  words  in 
foreign  hmguages  (Hebrew,  Greek,  Chaldee,  Ara- 
bic, &c.)  are  printed  in  EngUsh  characters,  and 
explained,  if  necessary,  when  used.  The  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Chaldee  equivalents  of  important 
words  in  the  English  Bible,  are  given  more  sys- 
tematically and  thoroughly  than  in  Smith's,  or 
in  any  other  single  Dictionary  of  tlie  Bible  in  the 
Enghsh  language,  and  are  so  amply  illustrated  by 
references  to  the  passages  in  which  they  occur, 
that  tlieir  signification  and  use  may  be  readily 
understood  hy  those  who  study  the  English 
Bible. 

II.  To  condense  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  valuable  information  into  one  volume  of  con- 
y^enient  size  and  moderate  cost.  The  abbrevia- 
tions used  in  the  work  are  fully  explained  in  a 
table. 

III.  To  guard  against  all  influences  hostile  to 
Christian  faith  and  love.  While  the  Editor  has- 
endeavored  to  deal  fairly  with  every  one  whoso 
contributions  to  Biblical  learning  are  used  in  this 
work,  and  to  meet  fully  and  squarely  every  well- 
founded  objection  or  real  difiiculty,  in  regard  to 
the  Scriptures,  he  has  unhesitatingly  omitted  or 
modified  expressions  and  sentiments  which  are 
hostile  to  the  views,  or  needlessly  offensive  to 
the  feelings,  of  most  evangelical  Christians,  and 
has  sought  to  make  the  volume  acceptable  and 
useful  to  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

These  principles  he  has  carried  out  conscien- 
tiously, and  we  believe  successluUy. 

The  larger  work  will  probably  be  more  valu- 
able to  the  theologian  and  the  scholar,  but  for  . 
the  family  this  abridgment  has  many  and  decided 
advantages,   not  the  least  of  which  is  the  low 
price  at  which  it  is  published. 

No  one  who  has  not  made  use  of  a  work  of 
this  kind  can  form  any  conception  of  the  vast 
amount  of  merely  historical  information  which  it 
contains. 

Nor  is  it  valuable  to  the  Bible  student  a^one, 
but  to  every  reader  of  secular  history  it  renders 
incalculable  assistance. 

We  have  ourself  used  it  during  the  past 
month,  in  reviewing  a  History  of  the  Ancient 
World,  and  the  benefit  which  we  derived  was 
only  limited  by  the  time  we  could  devote  to  it. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  a  work  of  this 
kind  is  not  the  offspring  of  a  single  mind.  ■  The 
ablest  intellects  of  the  day  have  been  laid  under 
contribution,  and  they  in  turn  have  made  use  of 
the  knowledge  gradually  accumulated  duiing  live 
centuries,  so  that  the  book  before  us  is  a  kind  of. 
Pantheon,  in  which  are  enshrined  the  critical  la- 
bors of  a  dozen  generations. 

But  as  in  the  case  of  every  good  book,  we 
would  much  rather  have  you  enjoy  it  for  your- 
self than  tell  you  a'oout  it.  It  is  sold  by  sub- 
scription, and  you  will  all  have  an  opportunity  to 
subscribe. 

Passages  from  American  Kote  Books  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  Boston  :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  There 
is  always  something  solemn  and  seemingly  ir- 
reverent in  peering  into  the  diary  of  a  great  man ; 
we  feel  as  if  treading  upon  forbidden  ground  and 
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violating  the  sacved  privacy  which  is  the  most, 
precious  privilege  of  an  intense  individualism. 

True !  the  veil  is  seldom  removed  until  Death 
has  torn  oft"  the  seal,  and  Time  modified  the  elTect 
of.  the  many  personal  disclosures  which  are  ne- 
cessarily made;  but  after  all  it  seems  like  ravish- 
ing secrets  from  the  dead. 

This  is  peculiarly  applicable  in  the  case  of 
Hawtliorne.  He  lived  so  much  within  himself, 
his  mind  was  so  self-concentred,  and  he  cherislied 
such  a  pure  and  unaffected  love  of  solitude,  that 
we  feel  as  if  intruding  into  his  sanctum  vi  et 
arinis.  And  yet  the  works  produced  l:)y  Ameri- 
can authors,  which  wiU  be  recognized  as  classic 
a  century  hence,  are  altogether  too  few  to  allow 
any  of  llawthorne's  jewels  to  be  buried  in  the 
obscurity  of  MSS. ;  and  certainly  no  one  can  have 
less  to  apprehend  from 'the  investigations  of  the 
public.  Here  was  "  an  Israelite,  indeed,  in  whom 
tliere  was  no  guile,"  if  ever  such  an  one  existed. 

As  he  himself  says,  "  I  have  no  love  of  secrecy 
or  darkness.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  God  sees 
through  my  heart,  and  if  any  augel  has  power  to 
penetrate  into  it,  he  is  welcome  to  know  every- 
thing that  is  there.  Yec,  and  so  may  any  mortal 
who  is  capable  of  full  sympathy,  and  therefore 
worthy  to  come  into  my  depths." 

No  single  published  work  of  Hawthorne's 
bears  more  unmistakeable  impress  of  his  subtle  and 
varied  genius  than  these  Passages  from  his  Note 
Books.  Sufficiently  personal  to  make  us  more 
familiar  with  his  life,  character,  and  daily  pur- 
suits, they  yet  touch  on  more  subjects  of  uni- 
versal interest  than  the  whole  of  his  other  books 
combined.  Scenery,  the  poetry  of  Nature,  the 
aspects  of  the  Seasons,  chai'acterizatious,  hints  of 
stories  which  are  stories  in  microcosm,  and  the 
quaintest  and  most  suggestive  moralizings,  are  all 
presented  in  a  language  limpid,  graceful,  and  sat- 
isfying, such  as  none  but  Hawthorne  ever  wrote. 
This  man  seems  to  liave  been  created  an  intellec- 
tual Midas,  whose  merest  touch  turned  any  sub- 
ject into  finest  gold. 

Topics  which  in  ordinary  hands  would  be  dry 
and  tedious  are,  as  it  were,  endowed  with  a  soul, 
and  eliminate  ideas  of  which  we  had  never  dream- 
ed before;  and  with  him,  as  hierophant  at  the  al- 
tar. Nature  awakes  in  us  an  unwonted  enthusiasm. 
We  take  long  and  sohtary  walks  through  field 
and  forest,  we  watch  the  clouds  and  the  weather, 
and  pursue  day  by  day  the  humdrum  life  of  a 
country  village,  and  yet  are  never  tired,  never 
feel  tiia't  the  sui)ject  is  dry.  We  are  as  it  were 
looking  through  a  microscope  and  constantly  de- 
tecting new  and  unexpected  beauties. 

But  in  no  respect  are  these  Passages  so  inter- 
esting as  for  the  manner  in  which  they  illustrate 
the  constant  mental  poise  at  which  Plawthorne 
maintained  himself,  the  cool,  analytical  subtlety 
wliich  he  brought  to  bear  upon  every  subject, 
and  the  many  points  from  which  he  viewed  it, 
which  characterize  all  his  works,  and  which  have 
60  individualized  his  genius.  No  one  ever  realiz- 
ed more  fully  that  joy  and  sorrow  are  but  ob- 
verse and  reverse  of  the  same  coin,  and  no  one 
has  ever  shown  more  constantly  how  closely 
they  lie  together.  In  others  this  frequently-re- 
curring sadness  would  seem  morbid  ;  in  him  it 
only  indicates  how  subtle  and  sympathetic  was  his 
intellect.      And   it    is   only   perceptible    in   his 


thoughts  upon  human  life.  With  Nature  he  is 
light-hearted  and  joyous  as  a  child.  Some  of  tlie 
passages  which  illustrate  these  remarks  are  short 
enough  for  quotation.  "  Two  lovers  to  plan  the 
building  of  a  pleasure-house  on  a  certain  spot  of 
ground,  but  various  seeming  accidents  prevent  it. 
Once  they  find  a  group  of  miserable  children 
there ;  once  it  is  the  scene  where  crime  is  plot- 
ted ;  at  last  the  dead  body  of  one  of  the  lovers  is 
found  there,  and  instead  of  a  pleasure-house  they 
build  a  marble  tomb.  The  moral— that  there  is 
no  place  on  earth  fit  ibr  a  pleasure-house,  because 
there  is  no  spot  that  may  not  have  been  sadden- 
ed by  human  grief,  stained  by  crime,  or  hallowed 
by  death." 

"  "  Comfort  for  childless  people.  A  married 
couple  with  ten  children  have  been  tlie  means  of 
bringing  about  ten  funerals." 

'■  To  make  one's  own  reflection  in  a  mirror  the 
suViject  of  a  story." 

■'A  very  fanciful  person,  when  dead,  to  have 
his  burial  in  a  cloud. ' 

"If  cities  were  built  by  music,  then  some  edi- 
fices would  appear  to  t  e  constructed  by  grave 
solemn  tones — others  to  have  danced  forth  to 
light  fantastic  airs." 

Men  of  genius  have  generally  led  miserable 
lives.  With  Hawthorne  it  was  not  so;  he  was 
of  a  sunny  temperament,  and  he  seems  to  have 
passed  through  life  with  but  httle  of  sorrow  or 
unhappiness.  He  writes,  July  9,  ISl.!,  "I 
know  not  what  to  say,  and  yet  cannot  I  e  satis- 
fied without  marking  with  a  word  or  two  this 
anniversary  (of  his  marriage).  But  life  now 
swells  and  heaves  beneath  me  like  a  brimful 
ocean ;  and  the  endeavor  to  comprise  any  por- 
tion of  it  in  words  is  like  trying  to  dip  up  tlxe 
ocean  in  a  goblet.  God  bless  and  keep  us !  for 
tiiere  is  something  more  awful  in  happiness  than 
in  sorrow — tlie  latter  being  earthly  and  finite, 
the  former  composed  of  the  substance  and  texture 
of  eternity,  so  that  spirits  still  embodied  may 
well  tremble  at  it." 

We  noticed  several  mistakes  in  looking 
through  the  liooks,  which  hal  best  I 'C  rectified 
in  the  next  edition.  We  recall  one  in  volume  ii. 
The  letters  tegin  in  May,  and  continue  May  ?,\?t 
to  AjjrU  2d.  The  first  should  probably  bo 
March.  The  Note  Books  close  in  l«o3,  when 
Hawdhorne  started  for  England. 

Life  of  Louis  Napoleon  111.,  by  John"  S. 
C  ABi'.orr.  Boston:  Riissi-U.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
under.'^tand  why  the  spirit  is  perpetually  moving 
Mr  John  S.  C.Abbott  to  write  an  Oration  for  the 
Crown,  or  why  he  "seems  to  consider  hiin.^elf  tlio 
"  divineiy-constiliited  ''  champion  of  the  Bo;,apaite 
dvnastv.  We  had  tiiought  that  the  servile  and 
indiscriminating  admiration  maiufested  for  the 
first  Napoleon,  would  have  rendered  him  incapable 
of  seeing  equal  perfection  in  another  and  lolallv 
dilferent  man  ■  but  we  confess  that  this  si^cond 
work  has  unst-ttled  our  convictions,  and  has  proven 
to  us  a  rather  larger  capacity  of  lieait  than  ot  brain. 

Not  that  Mr  Abbott  has  not  a  perfect  rii>ht  to 
worship  whomsoever  he  may  choose,  nor  do  we 
object  particularly  to  his  publishing  his  sentiment- 
alisms;  but  we  do  objpct  to  his  putting  any  st:cii 
work  as  this  before  the  public  tinder  the  sacred 
;egis  of  History.     We  do  object  to  his  saying  to 
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posterity,  "  Behold  as  in  a  mirror  this  man  and 
this  ajfe."  If  he  wislies  to  write  eulogies,  let  him 
call  tiiiiitrs  by  their  right  names  and  begin  "01 
Mecseiias,"  &c.,  but  when  he  steps  on  the  rostrum 
with  Carlyle  and  Gibbon,  and  presents  a  special 
plea,  wretciiedly  bald  and  not  even  ingenious,  we 
lee!  called  upon  to  hiss  him  from  the  stage. 

Not  even  M.  Rouher,  the  professed  defender  of 
the  Emperor,  would  have  the  temerity  to  present 
such  a  plea  as  this,  which  is  supposed  to  emanate 
from  the  deliberate  and  judicial  impartiality  of  the 
historian's  desk. 

We  would  not  have  it  inferred  from  this  that 
we  consider  Mr.  Abbott's  histories  utterly  value- 
less ;  they  contain  a  vast  amount  of  iiifbrmatiou,  just 
as  any  otiier  ex  parte  statement  contains  inforaia- 
tion.  His  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  remains  one 
of  the  best  that  has  been  written,  but  this  not  be- 
cause of  any  great  merit  in  the  book  itself,  but  from 
the  absence  of  any  truly  good  history  of  that 
great  man.  That,  however,  is  a  work  infinitely 
superior  to  this  latter.  Many  of  the  critics  have 
accused  Air.  Abbott  of  compi'iiig  his  life  of  Napo- 
leon III.  from  such  authorities  as  Smuciier,  and  of 
not  consulting  original  docnmenls.  This  is  not 
so.  The  woik  exhiliits  a  considerable  degree  of 
industry  and  a  goodly  arra}'  of  authorities,  both 
Frencli  and  Englisli;  but  wliat  he  has  done  is  to 
string  together  in  endless  succession  quotations 
from  every  author  he  came  across,  whicli  upholds 
his  own  exalted  opinion. 

This  he  seems  to  believe  is  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith,  and  must  set  a  final  seal  upon  the 
impartiality  of  the  work,  whereas,  it  is  simply 
tiiemo.st  gigantic  modern  example  of  what  Charles 
Reade  calls  "sham-sampling." 

The  book  is  not  without  good  points.  It  exposes 
the  falsehood  of  the  reports  concerning  the 
Prince's  private  life  while  in  New  York,  and  the 
lies  circulated  concerning  him  by  the  Government 
of  l.ouis  Philippe,  but  it  utterly  ignores  the  com- 
plaints of  an  Opposition  headed  by  such  men  as 
Thiers,  OUivier,  and  Jules  Favre,  and  fails  to 
count  the  cost  to  France  of  the  glories  of  the  Second 
]l]mpire. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Abbott  inten- 
tionally overlooks  these  things ;  we  believe  that 
he  has  written  this  biography  in  perfect  sincerity 
and  good  faith,  but  this  is  the  very  basis  of  our 
estimate  of  him.  He  has  not  a  single  one  of  the 
qualities  which  are  essential  to  an  historian,  ex- 
cept the  capacity  of  holding  a  pen,  and  even  this 
is  not  essential,  for  Milton  composed  his  poems  and 
Pre.scoit  liis  history  while  unable  to  exercise  any 
such  function. 

He  has  written  a  book  which  will  be  read  by 
many,  not  without  profit,  but  wh'ch,  judged  by 
any  accepted  standard,  was  a  fearful  waste  of  time. 

The  book  is  embellished  with  several  portraits 
and  landscapes  which  are  said  in  the  Prospectus 
To  have  been  "  brought  out  in  Paris  at  great 
expense."  Tliis  may  appeal  successfully  to  the 
sensational  tastes  of  the  public,  but  we  have  seen 
much  better  engravings  brought  out  in  this  country 
at  an  expense  which  was  not  ^^  great."  and  for 
ourself  we  should  be  better  pleased  to  see 
American  publishers  patronizing  American  artists. 

Ruby's  Husband.  New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co. 
Tliis  is  the  last  novel  by  Mahiox   Hauland,  and 


to  say  this  alone  is  in  some  measure  to  recommend 
it  to  the  public.  Very  few  authors  in  this  country, 
certainlj'  no  female  author,  have  achieved  a  popu- 
larity so  universal,  and  yet  so  distinct  from  the 
sensational,  as  Marion  Harland.  "Alone,"  her 
first  work,  "The  Hidden  Path,"  and  "Miriam," 
were  translated  into  about  every  language  in  Eu- 
rope, and  we  believe  large  editions  of  all  her  books 
are  sold  in  England. 

In  the  main  this  reputation  is  well  deserved. 
Much  of  it  is  ephemeral.  Most  of  her  books  will 
with  tlie  passage  of  time  sink  into  oblivion  ;  but 
for  sketching  the  average  life  of  average  society 
she  is  very  pleasiug  and  reliable,  and  as  a  didactic 
novelist  she  has  no  superior,  at  least  in  this  country. 

She  has  never  equalled  her  first  two  works,  aiid 
if  '•  Ruby's  Husband  "  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  we 
may  safely  say  that  she  never  will. 

We  are  at  daggers  drawn  with  the  author  on 
the  qiaestion  of  probability  from  the  very  first 
chapter,  and  the  upper  structure  is  not  so  brilliant 
as  to  cause  us  to  forget  the  defect  at  the  base. 
Despite  this,  however,  "  Rub\'s  Husband"  is  many 
degrees  better  than  the  majority  of  novels  which 
are  being  tlirust  upon  the  market.  Marion  Har- 
land could'nt  write  a  "  bad  novel,"  and  we  cannot 
say  that  the  money  spent  in  obtaining  it  or  the 
time  spent  in  reading  it  would  be  absolutely 
wasted. 

Hem-y  Hoyt,  Publisher,  9  Cornhill,  Boston,  has 
sent  us  his  new  edition  of  (Song's  for  social  and  pub- 
lie  worship,  edited  and  compiled  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk. 
This  choice  volume  is  filled  with  the  gems  of  music. 
It  breathes  the  soul  of  harmony  and  the  music  of 
heaven.  It  has  more  in  it  for  a  volume  of  that 
size  than  any  book  we  know  of.  It  should  be  in 
every  family  whose  vocal  music-pipes  can  be  thrilled 
with  the  harmonies  of  the  upper  world.  Let  the 
Davids  in  every  family,  old  or  joung,  get  this  book 
and  sing  its  songs  in  company,  and  evil  spirits  of 
harsh  words,  and  ugly  tempers,  will  keep  at  a  di.s- 
tancG,  or  be  soothed,  like  Suul,  into  amiable  and 
kindly  feelings. 

Hexaglot  Bible.  Theologian.?,  scholars  and  stu- 
dents of  the  oiiental  languages  of  the  Bible,  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  of  the  issue  of  the  first  volume 
of  a  Hexaglot  Bible  in  London,  published  by  Mr. 
Abraham  J.  Lev.  It  is  in  large  quarto  form,  and 
is  to  be  comprised  in  six  volumes.  It  is  a  work  of 
great  labor  and  cost,  and  is  edited  by  a  number  of 
clergymen  fully  competent  to  the  work.  One  vol- 
ume has  just  been  published  containing  the  Penta- 
teuch complete.  The  five  additional  volumes  will 
require  five  years  more — one  volume  per  yen-  of 
royal  quarto  size.  The  work  presents  three  spacious 
columns  on  each  page,  and,  when  opened,  six  col- 
umns are  presented  at  one  vieW' — three  on  the  left 
hand  page  and  three  on  the  right ;  thus  presenting 
the  text  in  six  different  languages.  The  peculiarity 
and  advantage  of  this  Hexaglot  arrangement  is, 
the  text  ill  parallel  lines  runs  all  across  the  six 
columiis,  in  the  six  different  languages.  Begitining 
on  the  left  hand  column,  read  first  the  Hebrew,  on 
the  second  column  read  the  Greek,  on  the  iJiird  rend 
the  Latin,  on  the  fourth  read  the  English, on  Xhe  fifth 
column  read  the  German,  and  on  the  sixth  read  the 
French,  all  in  horizontal  lines  from  left  to  right, 
giving  great  facility  of  comparison.     In  the  He- 
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brew  the  latest  edition  of  Van  derlTooght  has  been 
followed.  In  the  Greek  the  text  of  Tischendorf 
rearraimed.  In  the  Latin  the  Clenientnie  edition 
of  the  Vulgate.  The  English  version,  and  then 
the  German  of  Luther,  and  the  French,  is  the 
version  of  David  IMartin,  as  revised  in  I'aris,  pub- 
lished by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society. 


HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 

Even  a  critic  cannot  vsdthstand  the  genial  in- 
fluences of  the  season  which  is  upon  us.  His 
pen  for  the  nonce  rebels,  and  refuses  to  visit  upon 
the  heads  of  unfortunate  authors  the  acerbity, 
■which  is  the  combined  eflect  of  headache,  irritat- 
ed eyes,  importunities  for  "copy,"  bad  print, 
worse  paper,  and  the  absence  of  every  thing  in  the 
book  which  could  possibly  repay  perusal. 

But  were  Christmas  merely  "  coming,"  we 
could  not  but  succumb  gracefully  and  graciously 
to  the  array  of  beautiful  books  which  we  have 
just  gathered  round  us.  To  us  who,  month  afler 
month,  are  compelled  to  search  patiently  through 
the  abominations  which  American .  publishers 
have  the  audacity  to  call  books,  to  bear  personal 
witness  to  the  fact  that  type  can  be  cast  so  smaU 
as  to  be  almost  invisible,  and  paper  made  so  bad 
as  to  be  indescribable,  these  gorgeous  Holiday 
books  are  peculiarly  and  exceptionally  grateful. 

Tiiey  are  a  positive  relaxation,  and  we  fairly 
revel  in  the  broad,  ample,  creamy  pages,  clear- 
cut,  open-h(!arted  type,  and  engravings  which  are 
really  excell^nt,  the  work  of  true  artists.  Even 
old  familiar  friends  develop  new  charms  in  this 
magnificent  and  tasteful  drapery,  and  we  deem  it 
not  the  least  among  the  pleasures  of  Christmas 
that  the  loves  which  the  iutellc't  has  gained  dur- 
ing the  year  are  generally  marsliailed  before  us 
in  the  brilliant  and  glo\\4ng  attire  of  the  season. 

First  on  the  list  and  first  in  the  elegance  of 
their  books,  are  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co ,  of 
New  York.  They  send  us  Wood-side  and  Seaside, 
and  the  Juvenile  Annual. 

The  former  is  decidedly  the  most  superb  and 
tasteful  gift-book  of  the  season.  It  is  a  small 
quarto  in  size,  consists  exclusively  of  selected 
poetry,  and  is  illustrated  by  upward  of  forty  en- 
gravings by  eminent  artists.  In  the  matter  of 
typography,  paper,-  and  general  appearance  it 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  (except  possession). 

The  Annual  is  for  the  young  folks,  and  is  in 
many  respects  the  handsomest  and  most  elabo- 
rate thing  of  the  kind  yet  published.  It  contains 
Stories,  Sketches,  Tales  of  Adventure,  Incidents, 
Sporting  and  Hunting  Scenes,  &c.,  in  such  abun- 
dance as  to  cause  us  serious  apprehensions  of 
bankrupting  our  arithmetic,  so  we  desisted  from 
counting  them.  But  we  are  wiUiug  to  stake  our 
reputation  on  the  wager  that  the  youfg  people 
will  joyfully  resume  the  numeration  where  we 
left  off. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  is  really- 
deserving  of  a  liberal  recognition. 

Messrs.  Fields.  Osgood  &  Co.,  of  Boston  (succes- 
sors to  Ticknor  &,  Fields)  send  usTennyson's  Locks- 
ley  Hall. 

This  poem  is  too  well  known  and  too  much  ad- 
mired to  require  any  comment,  so  it  is  only 
nicessary  to  glance  at  the  sumptuousncss  of  the 
present  edition.    As  a  specimen  of  typography  it 


is  really  superb,  fully  equal  to  the  choicest  of  the 
English  Holiday  books.  The  paper  is  very  thick, 
beautifully  tinted  and  printed  only  ou  one  side 
of  the  leaf 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  nineteen  very 
fine  engravings  by  Mr.  "W.  J.  Hennessy.  The 
great  reputation  of  this  artist  always  awakens 
great  expectations  with  regard  to  his  work,  but 
looking  at  these  pictures  critically  we  cannot 
hut  concede  that  they  justify  that  reputation. 
The  poetic  conception  of  the  greater  part  of  them, 
and  the  delicacy  aiid  finish  of  the  execution,  ren- 
der them  specially  remarkable. 

This  firm  also  publishes  an  illustrated  edition 
of  Dickens'  Christinas  Carol  which  we  have  not 
seen. 

Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  of  Boston  send  us 
Rvral  Poems  by  WiLLTAM  Barxes,  and  The  Little 
Gypsy.  Mr.  Barnes  is  one  cf  the  purest,  most 
genial,  and  truly  poetic  of  the  Englisli  poets,  but 
we  beheve  he  is  but  little  known  in  this  country. 

The  poems  are  all  quite  short,  the  themes  vil- 
lage and  country  customs  and  scenes,  and  the 
st.xle  of  treatment  as  delicate  and  simple  as  that 
of  the  old  balladists.  The  public  cai'not  better 
make  his  acquaintance  than  through  the  medium 
of  the  rich  and  tastefully-illustrated  volume  be- 
fore us. 

The  Liltle  Gypsy  is  a  translation  from  the 
French  by  Miss  Luyster,  and  is  designed  as  a  gift- 
book  for  children. 

The  book  is  quite  handsome,  type  large  and  legi- 
ble, and  the  story  very  much  superior  to  the  usual 
run  of  that  sort  of  story.  TVe  consider  that  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  modern  times  is  the 
great  attention  paid  by  both  authors  and  publish- 
ers to  the  literature  for  the  young,  and  the  public 
cannot  honor  itself  more  than  by  extending  to 
such  efibrts  a  liberal  welcome.  Such  books  as  the 
two  we  have  sketched  cannot  but  cotiduce  mark- 
edly to  the  development  of  that  esthetic  culture 
which  is  such  a  glaring  deficiency  in  American 
education,  and  the  basis  of  which  must  be  laid  in 
youth. 

And  now  come  the  good  things  for  the  liltle 
folks,  ;iiid  a  most  excellent  array  they  make  too. 

So  many  of  them  that  we  have'nt  had  time  to 
more  than  glance  at  them  ourself;  but  Ticknor  & 
Fields  and  M.  W.  Dodd  neverofl'era  book  to  the 
public  which  is  not  well  worth  reading.  The  se- 
ries of  Spectacles  for  Young  Eyes  (being  familiar 
sketches  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world),  by  S.  W. 
Lander,  have  already  been  favorably  spoken  of  by 
the  press. 

The  only  ones  of  these  which  are  designed  spe- 
ciallj'  for  the  Holidays  are  "  Appleton's  Juvenile 
Annual,"  and  '-The  Little  Gypsy,"  both  of  which 
are  noticed  above.  The  remainder  of  the  list  com- 
prises the  following  books,  which  are  good  for  "  all 
the  year  round." 

The  Orphan's  Triumphs.  New  York :  M.  "W. 
Dodd. 

I'uul  and  Margaret.     New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

Spectacles  for  Young  Eyes.  New  York:  Shel- 
don &  Co. 

Cast  Away  in  the  Cold.  By  Dr.  Isaac  J,  Hayes 
Boston  :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 
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The  Flower  and  th"  Star,  and  Other  Stories. 
By  W.  J.  Linton.     Boston  :  Fields,  Osirood  &  Co. 

These  books  are  all  handsomely  illustrated,  the 
pictures  being  immeasurably  superior  to  the  abomi- 
nations usually  found  iu  the  books  de.eigned  tor 
adults. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Ecce  Caelum.     Boston  :   Nichols  &  Noyes. 

Scott's  Poetical  WorJcs.  Diamond  Edition.  Bos- 
ton :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

Poems.  By  Lucy  LARCOii.  Boston :  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co. 

The  Gates  Ajar.  By  E.  3.  Phelps.  Boston  : 
Fields,  O.sgood  &  Co. 

The  Child  Wife.  By  Capt.  M.iYXE  Reid.  New 
York :  Slieldon  &  Co. 

Gleaning  Amonj  the  Sheaves.  Selections  from 
sermons  by  Spuit«EON.  New  York:  Sheldon  & 
Co. 

The  Periodic  Law.     New  York  :  Pott  &  Amery. 


SCIENCE. 

A  New  Way  nf  Estimatin,j  the  Motions  of  the  Stars. 
— A  remarkable  paper  has  lately  been  sent  to  the 
Royal  Society  by  Mr.  Iluggins,  one  of  the  fellows. 
It  announces  the  applicatiou  of  a  new  and  most 
promising  method  of  inquiry  to  tlie  determination 
of  the  stars'  motions.  Many  of  our  readers  are 
doubtless  familiar  with  the  fact  that  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  important  re- 
sults which  may  be  gathered  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  stars'  apparent  motions  on  tlie  celes- 
tial sphere.  Just  as  a  person  travelling  through 
a  wood  observes  the  trees  in  front  of  him  to  be 
opening  out,  while  those  behind  him  are  closing 
in,  and  trees  on  either  side  of  him  apparently 
f\illing  behind  him,  so,  Ilerschel,  argued,  if  the 
solar  system  is  really  travelling  in  any  direction 
through  sidereal  space,  wo  ought  to  be  able  to 
detect  a  gradual  opening  out  of  the  stars  around 
that  point  toward  which  the  sun  is  travelling,  a 
corresponding  closing  in  of  the  stars  toward  the 
oppo  te  point,  and  a  slow  motion  of  all  other 
star.,  from  the  former  toward  the  latter  point. 
He  applied  this  principle  to  the  examination  of 
the  motion  of  several  stars,  and  obtained  a  result 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  re- 
searches. He  found  that  there  is  a  certain  point 
in  the  constellation  Hercules  toward  which  the 
sun,  with  all  his  attendant  planets,  is  rushing 
with  enormous  velocity.  Liter  astronomers  have 
examined  the  motions  of  hundreds  of  stars  in 
both  hemispheres,  and  have  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  sun  really  has  a  motion  in  that 
direction.  They  have  also  determined  the  rate  at 
which  the  sun  is  travelling,  which  appears  to  be 
somewhere  about  150,0o0,0ao  miles  per  annum. 

Diamonds  in  Cape  Colony. — At  the  British  As- 
sociation meeting.  Professor  Tennant  made  a 
communication  on  the  recant  discovery  of  dia- 
monds in  Cape  Colony.  This  gem.  he  stated,  had 
been  found  somewhat  abundantly  recently  in  the 
above  district;  and  he  exhibited  the  casts  of 
some  weighing  9  carats,  worth  bWl.  Some  agate, 
clialcedony,  and  other  precious  stones,  found  in 
the   same  deposit,  had  been  sent  hitn,   but   he 


would  have  preferred  some  of  the  sand  and  m\id 
in  which  they  were  deposited.  One  diamond 
found  very  recently  weighed  as  much  as  15^ 
carats.  He  was  of  opinion  that  before  long  we 
should  have  a  large  collection  of  diamonds  from 
the  above  country,  adding  that,  although  we  had 
heard  a  great  deal  of  diamonds  being  found  ia 
Australia,  those  stones  were  not  worth  now  so 
many  pence  as  pounds  had  been  asked  for  them. 

Change  of  Climate  in  India. — In  an  article 
which  lately  appeared  in  the  Madras  Times  tha 
writer  urged  upon  amateurs  and  the  government 
to  make  an  effort  to  pstablish  a  systematic  scheme 
of  meteorological  observations.  The  reason  tor 
this,  they  say,  is  that  even  common  experience 
shows  how  the  climate  of  India  has  changed  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years.  It  would  be  very  in- 
teresting, says  the  writer,  to  consider  the  at- 
mospheric changes  of  the  last  ten  years  in  the 
chief  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  That 
their  climates  have  changed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  he  has  no  doubt  whatever,  taking  the. 
present  year  of  1866  and  the  recollections  of  res- 
idents into  consideration.  Secundrabad,  Banga- 
lore, and  Vizagapatam  are  remarkable  instances 
of  the  changes  in  question.  At  the  first-named 
station,  the  "  cold  weather  "  in  former  years  was 
proverbial.  "  The  deUcious  cold  weather  of  Se- 
cundrabad "  is  still  spoken  of  by  individuals  who 
would  find  it  by  no  means  chilly  at  the  present 
day;  and  at  Bangalore  the  fire-places  of  the  old 
houses  prove  how  much  colder  was  its  climate  in 
former  years  than  at  present.  Old  sepoys  have 
informed  him  also  that  in  Bangalore,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  their  fingers  were  so  benumbed  wltli 
cold  on  early  morning  parades,  that  they  found 
some  difficulty  in  holding  their  muskets,  whereas 
they  now  cannot  complain  of  the  cold  being  in 
any  degree  unpleasant.  Vizagapatam,  again, 
some  years  ago,  was  usually  regarded  by  officers 
as  a  favorite  military  station  on  account  of  its 
pleasant,  bracing  weather ;  but  now,  the  writer  is 
assured,  it  is  as  hot  as  Cuddapah,  a  station,  by 
the  way,  which,  in  the  see-saw  of  atmospheric 
phenomena,  is  apparently  becoming  cooler  as  its 
rivals  become  hotter.  Also,  in  many  stations, 
tlicre  is  a  great  difference  observable  in  the  an- 
nual rainfall.  In  some  it  has  greatly  increased ; 
in  others  it  has  greatly  lessened  on  the  average 
of  former  years.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  heat,  which  is  equally  capricious  with  the 
rain  and  the  cold.  1 8G8  will,  he  trusts,  long  be 
remarkable  as  an  unusually  hot  year  in  some  sta- 
tions, and  as  an  unusually  wet  one  at  others — 
Madras,  for  example.  For  very  many  years  such 
heat  has  not  been  experienced  in  Baugaloi'e  and 
Hyderbad  as  during  the  past  hot  seasons.  Tlie 
natives  have  a  saying  that  "plenty  of  rain  and 
plenty  of  cold  follow  plenty  of  heat;"  and  this 
has  been  the  writer's  experience.  The  unusual 
rainfall  in  Orissa  and  Cuttack  this  season  is  as 
extraordinary  as  the  uuusual  heat  in  the  Punjaub 
and  Scinde.  Parts  of  Orissa  have  been  literally 
under  water,  and  the  unfortunate  people  of  that 
most  unfortunate  country  have  been  compelled  to 
move  over  their  fields  and  plantations  in  boats 
and  rafts.  Again,  the  frightful  storms  and  ty- 
phoons which  have  of  late  years  succeeded  each 
other  with  extraordinary  rapiility  in  various  parts 
of  India,  show  apparently  the  unusual  character 
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of  our  present  Indian  seasons.  He  cannot  ac- 
cept these  phenomena  as  natural  or  indisenous 
to  the  cUraate.  Until  recently,  except  at  very 
long  intervals,  this  country  was  not  vexed  with 
storms  rivalling  in  stren.srth  and  destruetiveness 
the  tornadoes  of  the  West  Indies,  but  of  late 
these  terrible  visitors  have  been  very  common. 
The  government  might  wisely  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  atmospherical  phenomena  in  this  country 
than  it  does  at  present;  and  such  attention  would 
reap  its  reward,  if  not  in  obtaining  the  power  of 
averting  calamities,  of  at  least  alleviating  them. 

Comets.— The  year  1868  will  always  be  remark- 
able in  astronomical  annals  as  tlie  one  in  which 
for  the  first  time  exact  information  has  been  ob- 
tained respecting  the  structure  of  comets.  The 
first  attempts  which  were  made  to  analyze  the 
light  of  the  comets  with  the  spectroscope  were 
not  very  satisfactory.  In  the  spring  of  the  pres- 
ent year  astronomers  were  on  the  lookout  for 
a  comet  of  short  period,  which  has  been  recog- 
nized ^ine3  1 S40  as  a  regular  member  of  the  solar 
systci!..  ;,nd  the  return  of  the  wanderer  was  an- 
nounced almost  simultaneously  by  three  astrono- 
mers. On  May  'id  Mr.  Huggius  commenced  his 
spectroscopic  examination  of  this  object.  In  the 
telescope  the  comet  appeared  to  him  as  a  nearly 
round  nebulosity,  the  light  of  which  became 
someAvhat  suddenly  brighter  near  the  centre, 
where  on  some  occasions  a  small  nucleus  could 
be  detected.  The  spectrum  was  found  to  con- 
sist for  the  most  p!lrt  of  three  bright  bands,  into 
which  the  light  of  the  brighter  parts  of  the  coma 
was  dispersed.  It  was  not  possible  to  resolve 
the  bands  into  bright  lines,  even  when  the  slit  of 
the  instrument  was  narrowed.  In  the  brightest 
band  of  the  spectrum  there  were  two  short  lines 
of  greater  intensity  of  light,  wliich  were  prc^bably 
due  to  the  nucleus,  as  tlieir  shortness  would  seem 
to  indicate.  The  light  from  the  outer  parts  of 
the  coma  gave  a  continuous  spectrum. 

Looming  in  the  Distance. — An  American  paper, 
the  Round  Table,  states  that  the  coasts  of  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Jersey, 
and  a  portion  of  the  eastern  Atlantic  shore,  are  gra- 
dually uprising,  wliile  those  of  the  Bay  of  Fuudy  and 
Greenland  are  slowly  sinking.  It  is  said  tliat  if 
this  should  continue  for  ten  centuries  the  map  of 
the  American  continent  would  in  "J, 900  j^resent 
an  entirely  different  appearance.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Jersey  shore  would  become  fruitful  val- 
leys, with  couutless  inland  seas.  Where  now  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  lie,  there  would  then  be 
peninsulas  connected  with  the  mainland,  as  the 
banks  of  St.  George  are  at  present.  The  passage 
from  Ireland  to  America  then  would  take  but 
four  days. 

The  Physiology  of  Pain. — Professor  RoUeston, 
who  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  at  the  British 
Association,  said  it  was  a  common  mistake  to 
suppose  that  pain  was  an  exaltation  and  excite- 
ment of  function,  for  it  might  also  be  occasioned 
by  a  lowering  of  functional  activity,  brought 
about  mainly  by  starvation  or  shock.  The  pain 
from  shock  was  produced  by  a  sudden  impact 
witiiout  the  intervention  of  blood-vessels,  though 
not  without  the  intervention  of  the  tubes  contain- 


ing nerve  matter.  The  author  adverted  to  a  num- 
ber of  foots  bearing  on  these  theories,  humorous- 
ly concluding  with  the  observation  tliat  they 
would  side  wit'.i  either  of  two  theories,  both  of 
which  (in  defiance  of  metaphysicians)  he  was  in- 
clined to  hold. 

Tlie  Physiological  Action  of  Belladonna. — M. 
Meuriot  recently  contributed  a  paper  (since  pub- 
li-ihed  separately)  to  the  Bidletin  generale  de 
Therapeutique  (July)  on  this  subject.  His  con- 
clusions are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of 
interest.  In  a  poisonous  dose  he  says  that  this 
drug  acts  as  a  parahj.sant  on  the  respiratory  or- 
gans, and  this  he  attributes  to  its  primary  influ- 
ence over  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  The  effect 
of  atropine  is  first  to  destroy  the  general  sens'bil- 
ity,  and  afterward  the  excitabilty  of  tlie  motor 
nerves.  He  denies  that  belladonna  has  any 
special  action  on  the  brain,  and  attributes  all  its 
cerebral  effects  to  the  disturbance  which  it  pro- 
duces in  the  whole  circulation.  He  finds  that  it 
increases  the  temperature  from  about  half  a  de- 
gree to  a  degree,  and  that  this  increase  corre- 
sponds to  the  increased  heart  action.  When  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  lowered  the  temperature  is 
also  diminished. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  scientific  men 
to  discover  some  rule  by  which  death  may  be  in- 
falhbly  indicated.  For  years  the  French  govern- 
ment has  held  out  a  standicg  reward  of  a  large 
amount  of  monc}-  to  any  one  who  would  discover 
and  communicate  k  satisfactory  tost,  other  than 
that  of  actual  decomposition,  indicated  by  the 
skin  turning  to  be  black  and  blue  and  green, 
which  is  conclusive  on  the  subject;  but  in  cold 
weather  this  may  not  take  place  in  many  weeks, 
and  to  '•  keep  the  bod\-  "  so  long  would  be  incon- 
venient and  objectionable  on  several  accounts.  A 
method  has  recently  been  given  to  the  French 
government  which  will  probably  take  the  prize. 
Hold  a  lighted  candle  to  any  portion  of  a  body  a 
blister  will  soon  rise;  if  on  puncture  it  gives  out 
a  fluid  subtance,  death  has  not  taken  jjlace  ;  if  it 
emits  air  only,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  life  has 
become  entirely  extinct,  for  which  we  ofl'er'  but 
one  reason  aoiong  others :  In  case  of  actual  derfth 
the  blood  is  congealed — in  a  sense,  there  is  no 
moisture,  simply  a  little  air;  this,  being  rarified 
under  a  flame,  raises  up  the  skin;  if  there  is  life, 
the  flame  causes  an  indammation,  and  nature,  in 
lier  alarm,  sends  increased  material  there  for  re- 
pairs, a  kind  of  glairy  fluid,  and  this,  being  sent 
there  in  excess,  causes  the  skin  to  rise.  Inability 
to  feel  the  pulse  or  heart  beat,  cold  skin,  or  dew 
on  a  h\X  of  glass — none  of  these  are  conclusive,  as 
there  has  been  life  when  none  of  these  were  ob- 
served.— Hairs  Journal  of  Health. 

Seeing  the  Heart  and  Lungs  of  a  Living  Man. — 
A  man  named  Jack  Stead,  who  had  been  shot  by 
an  Indian,  was  brought  recently  to  the  hospital 
in  San  Francisco,  being  considered  almost  incur- 
able, and  it  was  there  concluded  best  to  cut  the 
man  open-  and  take  a  look  inside  of  him.  He  was 
placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  an 
incision  of  six  or  seven  inches  in  length  made 
through  his  left  side,  through  the  cavity  contain- 
ing the  heart  and  lungs.     Looking  through  the 
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incision,  when  it  was  held  open,  the  heart  could 
be  plainly  seen.  The  lung's  could  also  be  distinct- 
ly seen,  and  the  left  one  was  found  to  be  collaps- 
ed, flat  and  dead — he  was  only  breathing  by  the 
aid  of  the  right  lung.  One  of  his  ribs  was  "found 
to  be  shattered,  and  a  section  some  tliree  inches  in 
length  was  cut  out  of  it,  leaving  the  ends  smooth, 
i^everal  pieces  of  splintered  bone  were  taken  out 
of  his  chest,  and  water  or  some  other  liquid  was 
then  poured  into  the  cavity  of  his  chest,  agitated 
tliereiu,  and  afterward  turned  out,  when  the  in- 
cision was  sewed  up.  The  man  was  kept  about 
half  an  hour  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 
It  was  not  supposed  he  could  recover. 

A  new  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  White  Lead 
has  recently  been  devised  by  M.  A.  Girard  : — The 
lead  is  first  prppared  for  treatment  by  granulating 
it;  the  granulated  metal  is  placed  in  a  rotating 
cask(wliich  should  be  made  of  beech  or  elm,  not  oak) 
with  one-fourth  its  weight  of  pure  water.  The 
cask  is  made  to  rotate  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty 
turns  a  minute,  and  arrangements  are  made  for 
the  passage  of  a  current  of  air  during  the  rotation. 
After  about  two  hour.s,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
lead  is  Ibutid  to  be  oxidized,  and  then  carbonic 
acid  is  mtrodiiced  in  the  place  of  the  current  of  air, 
and  the  rotation  continued  for  four  or  five  hours 
further.  At  the  end  of  ihis  time  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  lead  is  found  to  be  converted  into  hydrated 
carbonate,  fine  white  lead,  wliich  can  be  separated 
from  all  the  metal  remaining  intact  by  decantation. 
— Vide  Chemical  News,  July  3. 

A  neiu  Gas  Lamp,  termed  the  Bourbouze,  is 
now  being  used  in  France,  and  is  said  to  be  as 
brilliant  as  the  oxyhydrogeu  light,  and  less  ex- 
pensive. Coal  gas,  intimately  mixed  with  air,  is 
urged  with  gentle  pressure  along  a  tube,  and  made 
to  pass  through  a  metallic  plate  pierced  full  of 
minute  holes.  By  this  means  a  vast  number  of 
jets  are  obtained,  which,  after  being  driven 
through  a  fine  tissue  of  platinum  wire,  are  lighted 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  platinum  soon  acquires 
a  white  heat,  and  gives  out  so  brilliant  a  liglit 
that  it  cannot  be  supported  by  the  naked  eye. 
About  one  cubic  metre  of  gas  is  consumed  per 
hour. 

Suspected  Change  in  the  Latitude  of  the  Green- 
wich Observatory. — In  a  careful  investigation  of 
many  years'  observations  of  the  stais  Polaris,  a 
Cephei,  and  &  Ursa  Miaoris,  Mr.  Stone  of  the 
Greenwich  Observatory  has  noticed  a  periodic  va- 
riation, which  appears  to  depend  upon  the  position 
of  the  moon's  node.  He  remarks,  that  "  if  this 
evidence  be  considered  sufiBcient  to  indicate  an 
apparent  periodical  change  in  the  co-latitude  of  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  it  may  perhaps  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  the  yielding  of  the  earth's  crust  under 
the  moon's  action,  or  referred  to  a  systematic  de- 
formation of  the  atmosphere  arising  from  the  same 
cause.  Very  slight  changes  in  the  inclination  of 
the  general  direction  of  the  eS'eetive  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  in  the 
co-latitude  apparent  variations  of  the  required 
atnount."  It  may  be  noticed  that  a  somewhat 
similar  anomaly  appeared  iu  the  results  of  the  Rev. 
R.  Main's  attempts  to  determine  the  annual  paral- 
lax o   y  Dracouis.     The  effect  of  this  was  Cliat  the 


annual  parallax  came  out  a  negative  quantify  I 
This,  of  course,  if  referred  to  the  eflects  of  a  sys- 
tematic deformation  of  the  atmosphere,  would  in- 
dicate one  having  an  annual  period. 

The  Nebula  round  ri  Argds. — In  a  paper  commu- 
nicated to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Sir 
John  Her^chel  deals  with  the  changes  recorded  by 
Mr.  Abbott,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  summary 
for  July.  He  considers  the  changes  so  very  re- 
markable, that  the  attention  of  every  observer  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  provided  with  instru- 
ments at  all  competent  to  show  the  principal  de- 
tails of  the  nebula,  should  be  directed  to  its  deline- 
ation. "There  is  no  phenomenon  in  nebulous  or 
sidereal  astronomy  that  has  yet  turned  up,"  says 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  "  which  presents  anytliing  like  the 
interest  of  this,  or  is  calculated  to  raise  so  many 
and  such  momentous  points  for  inquiry  and  specu- 
lation." The  whole  nebula  would  seem  to  have 
changed  in  form  and  character,  and  not  only  so, 
but  the  fixed  stars  which  are  presented  in  the 
same  field  would  appear,  if  Mr.  Abbott's  views 
can  be  trusted,  to  have  "  bodily  fled  away  and 
given  place  to  a  new  set."  Not  less  remarkable 
is  the  great  increase  which  would  seem  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  nebula.  And 
in  the  midst  of  tliese  phenomena,  which  we  are 
compelled  to  look  on  for  the  present  as  more  or 
less  doubtful,  tliere  is  the  admitted  fact  that  the 
strange  variable /;  ArgCis  itself  (round  which  the 
nebula  clings)— which  was  shining  a  few  years 
ago  witli  a  brilliancy  rivalling  that  of  Siri\is — is 
now  reduced  to  the  sixth  magnitude ;  in  other 
words,  is  just  perceptible  with  the  naked  eye  on  a 
Very  dark  night. 

The  ddth,  lOOth,  and  Wist  Asteroids  have  been 
discovered — the  first  at  the  Marseilles  Observa- 
tory ;  the  second  by  Mr.  "Watson,  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan ;  and  the  third  by  Dr.  Peters,  of  the  Observa- 
tory connected  with  Hamilton  College,  New  York. 
On  August  24,  at  3  A.M.,  the  last  named  was  in 
Pisces,  R.A.  18"  38',  and  N.  Dec.  19°  54'.  During 
the  past  twenty-ttiree  years  no  less  tlian  ninety- 
seven  of  these  bodies  have  been  discovered;  or, 
on  an  average,  upward  of  four  per  annum. 

A  new  Driving-clock  for  Equatorials. — Mr.  Cooke 
has  been  successful  in  devising  a  driving  clock  in 
which  the  regulator  is  the  ordinary  vibrating 
pendulum.  The  difficulty  in  this  case  is  to  con- 
vert the  jerking  or  intermittent  motion  produced 
by  vibrating  pendula  into  an  uniform  motion,  which 
can  be  available  with  little  or  no  disturbing  influ- 
ence on  the'pendulum  itself,  when  the  machine  is 
subject  to  the  varying  frictions  and  forces  which 
have  to  be  overcome  in  driving  large  equatorials. 
This  difficulty  Mr.  Cooke  appears  to  have  success- 
fully overcome.  He  stales  that  "  the  uniform 
rotatory  motion  obtained  by  a  clock  constructed 
on  his  plan  appears  to  be  perfectly  satisfpctory,  so 
far  as  experiments  can  be  made  by  applying  wide- 
ly different  weights  and  comparing  the  times  with 
a  chronometer."  As  there  is  no  other  means  at 
the  mechanician's  command  for  obtaining  good 
time  keeping,  wliich  is  so  accurate  as  the  vibrating 
pendulum,  it  is  important  that  this  means  should 
have  been  rendered  available  to  the  astronomical 
observer. 
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Sun-spot  risible  to  the  naked  Eye. — An  enormous 
sun-spot  was  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
on  August  14  We  are  not  aware  that  any  Eu- 
ropean observers  noticed  tlie  circumstance ;  but 
the  owner  of  Pern  Lodge  Observatory,  Palisades, 
Rocklaml  county,  New  York,  who  has  supplied 
an  interesting  picture  ol  the  spot,  announces  that 
it  could  be  clearly  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

.Fall  of  Meteorolites  in  Piedmont— k  somewhat 
remarkable  fall  of  meteorolites  is  recorded,  in 
Coinptes  Rendus  for  August  3,  as  having  taken 
place  in  Piedmont  on  February  '29,  1868.  Sev- 
eral large  masses  of  meteoric  matter  would  seem 
to  have  burst,  the  fragments  falling  over  an  ex- 
tensive area.  On  analysis  the  fragments  were 
found  to  contain  silica,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  cop- 
per, metallic  iron,  oxide  of  iron,  nickel,  mangp 
nese,  chromium  of  iron,  alumina,  magnesia,  pot- 
ash, lime,  and  soda. 

Human  Remains  from  Portugal. — In  exhibiting 
some  specimens  to  the  British  Association,  Mr. 
W.  Boyd  Dawkins  said  that  they  were  brought 
from  caves  which  appeared  to  belong  to  the  time 
called  prehistoric.  There  were  three  caves — the 
Casa  de  Moura,  Papa  da  Pourada,  and  the  Cora 
da  Moura.  and  they  all  contained  similar  deposits. 
One  of  them  ran  horizontally.  The  one  at  the 
bottom  contained  a  quantity  of  sand  and  gravel, 
containing  some  curious  remains  of  animals — 
the  wolf,  dog,  lynx,  and  fox.  In  the  interior 
there  wa-.'  a  human  skull.  Up  above  this  was 
another  bed  of  sand  and  gravel,  containing,  also, 
thousand?  of  remains  of  human  beings  and  ani- 
mals. All  the  bones  were  more  or  less  smashed, 
and  a  great  many  of  them  were  scraped.  They 
also  found  some  of  those  stones  commonly  called 
neolithic.  These  were  the  remains  of  the  feasts 
of  the  cannibals.  There  were  also  found  some 
plates  of  schist  rudely  sculptured.  There  was 
also  some  Celtic  pottery,  ornamented  with  lines 
and  dots  similar  to  that  found  in  England. 

Specific  Identity  of  the  Almond  and  Peach. — A 
paper  on  this  subject  was  read  before  the  British 
Association  at  the  Norwich  meeting  by  Dr.  Karl 
Koch.  The  author  said  it  had  long  been  a  de- 
bated question  as  to  whether  the  peach-tree  was 
descended  from  the  almond ;  but  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  had  convinced  him  that 
the  almond  was  the  original  stem  from  which  the 
peach  was  derived.  He  referred  to  the  cultivated 
plum-trees,  and  said  that  in  hi?  opinion  the  green- 
gage was  descended  from  a  different  stem  to  that 
from  which  the  ordinary  phun  and  damson  were 
derived.  All  cultivated  cherry-trees  were,  he 
thought,  descended  from  one  parent  stem  Dr. 
Koch  also  suggested  in  another  paper  the  advisa- 
bility of  photographing  plants  for  the  purposes 
of  ideutificatiou. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Interior  of  the  Globe. — 
Few  questions  possess  greater  interest  for  the 
geologist  than  this  one  of  the  internal  constitu- 
tion of  the  globe.  Pew,  too,  disp'ay  greater  dis- 
crepancy of  opinioD  in  the  history  of  the  science. 
Many  years  ago  Mr.  Hopkins  adopted  an  astro- 
nomieo-mathcmatical  argument  to  show  that  the 
facts  of  precess/ora  and  mutation  were  incompatible 
with  the  theory  that  the  globe  was  a  liquid  mass, 


inclosed  in  a  thin  sohd  crust.  His  views  have 
since  been  very  largely  accepted.  But  they  have 
now  met  with  a  formidaVile  opponent  in  ftl.  De- 
launay,  one  of  the  foremost  mathematicians  and 
astronomers  in  Prance.  In  a  memoir — which  we 
wish  we  had  space  to  translate  in  full — M.  De- 
launay  goes  at  length  into  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Arch- 
deacon Pratt's  arguments,  and  arrives  at  the  pro- 
visional conclusion  that  the  astronomical  evidence 
adduced  tells  as  much  on  one  side  as  on  the  other, 
and  that  in  point  of  fiict  the  problem  is  now  as 
unsolved  as  when  it  first  presented  itself  to  men's 
minds.  This  expression  of  opinion  on  M.  Delau- 
nay's  part  must  have  great  weight  with  geolo- 


Coaltin  Russia. — The  Russian  empire,  according 

to  the  St.  Petersburg  journal,  the  Golos,  contains 
an  immense  quantity  of  coal  of  excellent  quality. 
Tiie  mines  ot  Tula,  in  the  goverimient  of  Moscow, 
alone,  it  is  said,  would  suffice  to  produce  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  4oO,000 
tons  annually,  and  the  district  of  the  Western  Don 
might  suppl}^  yearly  for  more  tlian  two  centuries  a 
quaulity  equal  to  what  is  produced  in  England. 

A  German  Preservative  against  Cattle  Plague. — 
An  alleged  preservative  against  this  disorder  is 
said  to  be  now  employed  in  Germany.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  prescription  and  the  directions  for 
using  it :  Take  green  crystaUized  chloride  of  cop- 
per, 8  grm.,  spirits  of  wine,  2  kilog.,  arxl  dissolve. 
With  this  solution  impregnate  a  pad  of  cotton, 
lay  it  on  a  plate,  and  set  lire  to  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  stable,  turning  the  animals'  heads  toward 
the  flame,  so  as  to  make  them  breathe  the  fumes. 
This  operation  is  performed  morning  and  even- 
ing, burning  one  pad  for  every  three  heads  of  cat- 
tle. At  night,  a  spirit-lamp,  fihed  with  the  solu- 
tion, is  lighted  in  the  stable.  To  prevent  acci- 
dents, the  flame  is  surrounded  with  wire-gauze. 
The  liquor  is  also  administered  internally,  with 
the  addition  of  16  grm.  of  chloroform  for  the 
above  quantity.  A  tea-spoonful  of  this  is  put 
into  the  animal's  drink  three  times  a  day.  As  a 
further  precaution,  the  litters  are  watered  with 
the  same  solution. 
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A  New  Magazine. — If  there  were  an  almanac 
of  literature  as  there  is  of  the  weather,  we  might 
read  "About  this  time  look  out  for  new  magazines." 
The  holidaj's  seem  to  have  a  stimulative  influence 
upon  the  enterprise  as  well  as  the  spirits  of 
publishers,  which  delvelops  itself  generally  in 
periodicals,  annuals,  or  sumptuous  gift-bookp. 

This  month  tlie  above  diagno.ses  are  more 
numerous  and  more  marked  than  usual. 

We  have  upon  our  table  the  first  number  of 
"Every  Month,  a  Magazine  of  Universal  Litera- 
ture," and  certainly,  for  neatness  of  typograpiiy 
and  gracefulness  of  general  appearance,  it  is  with- 
out a  rival  in  the  market. 

It  seems  designed  to  meet  the  popular  taste, 
and  if  it  contains  but  one-half  the  attractions 
promised  in  the  Prospectus,  we  may  predict  for  it 
a  deserved  success. 

The  first  number  is  a  Christmas  number,  and  is 
brimful  of  good  things  api.ropriate  to  the  season. 
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"The  Editor's  Grumble,"  wherein  he  bows  to  tlie 
public,  proves  to  be  a  good-natured  growl  after 
all,  and  his  hits  at  various  little  absurdities  are 
pungent  williout  being  offensive.  Probably  the 
greatest  attraction  of  the  "  Every  Month  "  is  a  new 
novel  by  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon,  which  is  secured 
exclusively  for  its  pages.  We  are  not  ourself  an 
admirer  of  Miss  Braddon,  but  her  books  are 
wonderfully  popular,  and  her  "  Run  to  Earth," 
judging  from  tlie  opening  chapters,  will  be  likely  to 
extend  the  circle  of  her  readers,  if  not  of  her 
admirers. 

A  second  novel,  by  a  well  known  writer,  is 
promised  in  the  February  number. 

Every  MOx\th  is  sold  for  $1.50  per  year, 
and  appears  to  us  to  be  the  cheape.st  magazine  in 
the  market.  The  cover  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful 
and  artistic  design  ;  the  pages  are  open  and  well 
printed,  and  tlie  matter  is  various  and  well  select- 
ed. 

This  Christmas  number  contains  two  excellent 
Christmas  slorie.s,  and  other  matters  relevant  to 
the  Holidays,  and  will  be  found  plea.sant  reading. 

Sinole  copies  can  be  had  for  1.5  cents  of  tlie 
Publishers,  C.  H.  Jones  &  Co.,  108  Fulton  street. 

Tlie  Philharmonic  Society.— The  twenty-seventh 
season  of  this  Society  was  inaugurated  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  on  November  i:-!,  under  very 
favorable  auspices.  The  able  corps  of  Directors 
have  done  every  thing  possible  to  make  their 
Concerts  instructive  and  attractive,  and  we  are 
gratified  to  see  the  heartiness  of  the  public  ap- 
preciation. 

The  Philharmonic  is  the  oldest  association  for 
instrumental  music  on  this  continent,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  best,  and  has  done  more  to  devel- 
op a  taste  in  the  community  for  the  highest 
order  of  music  than  any  other  agency  whatever. 

The  classical  pieces  of  the  best  composers  alone 
are  presented,  and  no  pains  or  expense  are  spar- 
ed in  bringing  them  out  m  a  manner  creditable 
to  the  Society. 

The  Orchestra  now  comprises  101  members, 
and  is  under  the  leadership  of  Herr  Carl  Berg- 
man. The  Directors  have  also  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  Madame  de  La  Grange,  Miss  Adelaide 
Philhps,  Madame  Parepa  Rosa,  Madame  Urso, 
Ole  Bull,  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills.  They  have  also 
made  arrangements  wath  Edwin  Booth  to  dehver 
the  soliloquy  in  Byron's  Manfred  when  that  grand 
symphony  is  performed. 

Taken  altogether,  tliis  twenty -seventh  season 
wni  contain  decidedly  more  attractions  than  any 
which  the  Society  has  yet  presented,  and  de- 
serves weU  of  the  pubhc.  The  season  so  far  has 
been  eminently  successful — in  fact,  a  series  of 
ovations. 

We  have  ourself  attended  one  Rehearsal  and 
the  First  Concert,  of  Nov.  28,  and  on  both  occa- 
sions the  Academy  was  crowded  to  repletion. 
Such  a  success  reflects  as  much  honor  upon  the 
community  a?  upon  the  Society,  and  we  hope  that 
the  succeeding  Concerts  will  see  no  diminution 
of  the  enthusiasm.  We  can  safely  assure  our 
readers  that  no  money  could  be  spent  this  win- 
ter in  a  manner  more  beneficial  and  pleasurable 
than  by  securing  tickets  for  the  entire  course. 

The  Second  Cona-rt  takes  2^1  ace  on  Jan.  'J,  1869. 
Third  Concert,  February  6.     Fourth  Concert,  March 


6.  Fifth  Concert,  April  10,  and  Sixth  Concert, 
May  8. 

The  Afternoon  Public  Rehearsals  take  place  on 
the  three  Fridays  next  preceding  each  Concert. 

Let  all  attend.  , 

Ice-Cave  in  Russia. — In  the  recent  work  of  Sir 
R.  I.  Murohison  on  the  Geology  of  Russia,  he  men- 
tions a  remaikable  ice-cave,  situated  not  far  trom 
Orenburg.  It  is  at  the  base  of  a  hillock  of  gypsum, 
at  the  eastern  end  of  a  village  connected  with  the 
imperial  establishment,  and  is  one  of  a  series  of  ap- 
parently natural  hollows  used  by  the  peasants  for 
cellars  or  stores.  It  possesses  the  remarkable  prop- 
erty of  being  partly  filled  with  ice  in  the  summer, 
and  totally  destiiute  of  it  in  winter. 

"Standing,"  says  the  author,  "  on  tlie  heated 
ground,  and  under  a  broiling  sun,  I  shall  never 
forget  my  astonishment,  when  the  woman  to  whom 
the  cavern  belonged  opened  a  frail  door,  and  a 
volume  of  air  so  piercingly  keen  struck  the  legs 
and  feet,  that  we  were  glad  to  rush  into  a  cold 
bath  in  front  of  us  to  equalize  the  effect!  We 
afterward  subjected  the  whole  body  to  the  cooling 
process  by  entering  the  cave,  which  is  on  a  level 
with  the  street.  At  three  or  four  paces  from  the 
door,  on  which  shone  the  glaring  sun,  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  half  frozen  qnass  and  the  provisions 
of  Hie  natives.  The  roof  of  the  cavern  hung  with 
solid  undripping  icicles,  and  the  floor  might  be 
called  a  stalagmite  of  ice  and  frozen  eaith.  We 
were  glad  to  escape  in  a  few  minutes  from  this  ice- 
bound prison,  so  long  had  our  frames  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  powerful  heat."  The  cold  in  this  cavern 
is  invariably  the  greatest  inside  when  the  air  is 
hottest  outside.  As  soon  as  winter  sets  in,  the  ice 
disappears,  and  in  mid- winter  the  peas;ints  assured 
the  travellers  that  the  cave  was  of  so  genial  a 
temperature  that  they  could  sleep  in  it  without 
their  sheepskins.  At  the  ver^'  period  when  Sir  R. 
I.  Murchison  visited  it,  the  tliermometor  was  90  deg. 
in  tlie  shade;  yet  a  single  plank  was  the  division 
between  a  burning  sun  and  a  freezing  vault !  The 
cave  is  about  ten  paces  long,  and  ten  feet  high.  It 
has  a  vaulted  roof;  in  which  great  tis.sures  open, 
which  appear  to  communicate  w.th  tiie  body  of  the 
hillock.  Saussure  long  ago  gave  the  clue  to  tlio 
real  exposition  of  this  paradoxical  phenomenon; 
and  Professos  Pictet,  following  it  out,  has  satisfac- 
torily demonstrated  that  it  is  a  beautiful  example 
of  a  practical  illustration  in  nature  of  that  first 
principle  in  chemistry — evaporation  produces  cold. 
It  IS  well  known  to  the  geological  student,  that,  in 
certain  mines  which  have  a  horizontal  gallery  ter- 
minating in  a  vertical  shaft  communicating  with  the 
atmosphere,  a  current  of  air  in  aumnier  descends 
the  vertical  shaft,  and  emerges  from  the  horizontal ; 
while  in  winter  the  current  nets  in  at  the  horizon- 
tal, and  issues  from  the  vertical  shaft.  The  ar- 
rangement of  this  cave  is  very  similar.  Thus  the 
cave  is  the  horizontal,  and  the  vertical  shaft  lies  in 
the  mass  of  the  hill.  Suppose,  then,  the  mean 
temperatureof  thehill  to  beabout48or  50  deg.  The 
descending  summer  current  passing  through  the 
channels  in  the  hill  evaporates  the  water  it  meets 
with  in  its  progress,  and  so  rapidly,  as  to  become 
colder  in  its  descent;  until,  reaching  the  cave,  it 
is  even  below  32  deg.,  and  there  freezes  the  water 
collected  in  it.  The  hotter  the  air  outSide,  the 
greater  destruction  of  equilibrium  between  the  in- 
terior and  exteriur  columns,  which  communicsite 
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at  their  base  in  the  cave;  consequently,  the  more 
rapid  and  intense  the  evaporation,  llie  more  severe 
the  measure  of  cold  produced.  "This  view  "  sa^'S 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  "is  supported  by  reference  to 
the  cUmate  of  tiie  plains  of  Orenburg,  in  which 
there  is  great  wetness  of  the  spring  caused  by  melt- 
ing of  the  snow,  succeeded  by  an  intense  and  dry 
Asiatic  heal." 

A  Japanese  Dickens. — The  Japanese  Dickens, 
Kioyte  Bakin  by  name,  has  written  one  story  in  one 
hundred  and  six  volumes,  which  was  thirty-eight 
years  going  through  the  press. 

— In  the  windows  of  two  rival  hat-stores  in 
Washington  street,  Boston,  delicate  Panama  hats 
are  offered  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
in  one  establishment,  and  two  hundred  dollars  in 
the  other. 

— Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  has  been  refused 
for  a  tapestry  picture  which  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
Hartford  Ct.  Four  lliousand  skeins  of  worsted 
were  used  in  making  it. 

A  Silver  Table.— The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  just 
ordered  to  be  manufactured  in  Paris  a  silver  table, 
the  price  of  wliich  will  not  be  less  than  three  mil- 
hons  of  francs ! 

A  Yea7-'s  Casualties  at  Sea. — The  statistical 
committee  of  the  British  Lloyd's  nave  publislied  an 
analysis  of  wrecks  and  casualties  during  the  year 
1867  as  compared  witii  1866.  It  results  from  their 
returns  that  the  total  number  of  casualties  last 
year  was  12,513,  against  11.711  in  1856.  Tlie 
total  losses  were  2, 3^3,  of  which  105  were  steamers 
in  1867,  against  2,234,  of  whi;h  115  were  steamers 
ill  1866.  The  cases  in  which  the  cargo  was  entire- 
ly lost  numbered  1,168  last  j-ear,  and  1,9-16  in 
1866.  The  loss  of  life  in  1867  contrasts  very  fa- 
vorably with  that  of  the  year  preceding,  the  total 
being  only  1,346.  against  2,644  in  1866.  The 
committee,  however,  observe  that  the  returns  on 
this  head  are  still  more  imperfect,  the  actual  num- 
ber bemg  in  excess  of  that  given  in  various  tables. 
The  month  in  which  the  fewest  losses  have  oc- 
ciarred  for  the  past  ten  years  is  July,  tlie  heaviest 
being  November.  An  elaborate  geographical 
summary  of  the  wrecks  and  casualties,  arranged 
according  to  tlie  voyages  performed,  show  that  of 
the  entire  list  of  the  total  losses,  numbering  last  year 
2.343,  20  per  cent,  occuri-ed  in  the  British  islands  ; 
while  of  the  other  sections,  the  heaviest — that  which 
included  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia — con- 
tributed only  3  per  cent.  The  Cape  colonics,  the 
Persian  gulf,  Australia,  Polynesia,  California,  and 
Greenland  appear  to  have  been  almost  blanks  as 
regards  total  wrecks  of  foreign-going  ships  in  1867, 
although  they  supplied  a  few  cases  of  constructive 
loss.  In  the  British  islands  the  number  of  vessels 
raised  last  year,. after  sinking,  was  32,  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  onl}-  20.  There  were  five  cases 
of  loss  from  piracy  in  1867,  and  18  in  tlie  j'ear 
preceding. 

Tlie  New  Italian  Kingdom. — Italy,  as  it  now  is, 
exclusive  of  the  Papal  States,  comprises  a  popula- 
tion of  24  231,860  persons,  of  which  12,128,824 
are  males,  and  12.103.036  femnles.  There  are  on 
an  average  85  inhabitants  to  each  square  kilometre. 


The  population  is  divided  as  follows:  3,788,513 
under  6  years  of  age  ;  8.376,884  from  6  to  24 
years;  10,452.613  from  24  to  60;  and  1,613,8.^0 
from  60  upward;  14,052.381  are  unmarried  ; 
8,5.56,175  are  married;  1,623,304  are  widowers 
and  widows.  There  are  8,292,248  laborers; 
;^, 923, 631  in  trade  or  mechanics;  58,551  employed 
in  mines;  549,293  professional  men;  174,001 
priests,  &c. ;  147,448  employed  under  Government; 
242,386  .soldiers,  &c. ;  520,686  domestics,  &c.  ; 
769,771  landed  proprietors;  305,343  paupers; 
and  9,258,502  without  any  definite  occupation, 
chiefly  children  and  aged  persons.  There  are 
5,167,480  families,  occupying  3,766,204  houses. 
Of  the  whole  population  23,958,104  speak  Italian  ; 
134,435  speak  French;  20,393  speak  German; 
118,929  speak  other  languages,  such  as  Albanese, 
Greek,  and  Sclave.  With  regard  to  religion,  there 
are  24,167,855  Roman  Catholics ;  32,932  Protest- 
ants; 29,233  Jews;  1,850  belonging  to  other 
sects.  Italy  is  divided  into  8,562  communes,  or 
parishes,  of  which  2,763  have  less  than  1,000  in- 
habitants, and  only  nine  more  than  100,000. 

New  York  boasts  of  having  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  public  park  in  the  world.  The  engineer 
by  whom  it  was  planned  and  executed  is  about 
to  build  the  largest  and  longest  suspension-bridge 
in  the  world,  to  connecct  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
now  separated  from  each  other  by  an  arm  of  the 
sea.  suliject  to  strong  tides.  The  span  will  bo 
1,600  feet,  and  the  height  above  the  water  130 
feet,  and  the  total  length,  reckoning  the  approaches 
by  a  series  of  arches  on  each  side,  will  be  nearly 
two  miles.  The  suspension  will  be  effected  by 
four  wire  cables,  each  fourteen  inches  in  diameter, 
hungfrom  towers  built  of  granite,  and  350  feet  in 
height.  The  width  of  the  bridge  will  allow  for  a 
footway  in  the  centre,  two  horse  railways,  and 
two  roadways  for  ordinary  vehicles.  Tlie  cost 
of  this  great  bridge  is  estimated  at  six  million 
dollars. 

Famines. — In  the  year  272,  the  Britons  were 
compelled  to  eat  the  bark  of  trees. 

In  306,  thousands  of  the  Scots  died  from  want 
of  food. 

In  310,  40,000  English  perished  from  the  same 
cause. 

In  450,  if  we  may  believe  Dufrcsnoy,  so  dread- 
ful was  the  scarcity  of  food  in  Italy,  that  the 
parents  devoured  their  own  children. 

In  739,  in  823,  and  in  954,  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland  lost  thousands  of  their  inhabitants'  by 
starvation  Famine  again  desolated  these  coun- 
tries in  tlie  years  1087,  1195,  1251  and  1315. 
During  the  last  visitation,  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and 
the  most  loathsome  vermin,  were  most  greedily 
devoured.  We  find  at  intervals  of  time,  six  other 
seasons  of  famine,  reaching  down  as  late  as  1795. 

A  most  dreadful  calamity  of  the  same  nature 
visited  the  Cape  de  Vcrds  in  the  year  177-5,  when 
16,o00  persons  died  of  starvat'on,  and  also  in 
1811,  when  some  of  the  islands  lost  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  their  population. 

Mortality  in  Battle. — The  Revista  Militar,  of 
Lisbon,  contends  that  the  perfecting  of  fire-arms, 
far  from  increasing  the  mortality  in  battles,  has, 
on  the  contrary,  diminished  it,  and  alleges  the 
following  instances: — At  Austerlitz  the  French 
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lost  14  per  cent,  and  the  Austrians  and  Prussians 
respectively  14  and  30  per  cent,  of  their  soldiers. 
At  Moscow  the  French  loss  was  37,  while  the 
Russian  loss  was  44  per  cent.  At  Wagram  the 
casualties  were :  among  the  French,  13,  and 
amongst  the  Austrians,  14  per  cent.  At  Bautzen 
the  French  lost  l:i  the  Russians  and  Prussians 
14  per  cent.  At  Waterloo  the  losses  of  the  Allies 
were  31  and  of  tlie  French  36  percent.  Then 
comes  the  contrast.  At  Magenta  the  French  lost 
but  7  per  cent,  of  their  troo^DS,  and  the  Austrian 
percentage  did  not  exceed  8,  while  at  Solferino 
the  losses  of  the  combatants  were  10  and  8  per 
cent.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  the  battle  of 
Murfreesborough  with  those  of  regular  armies, 
but  according  to  the  report  of  General  Rosecranz, 
which  caused  some  surprise  at  the  time  it  was 
published,  20,000  discharges  of  cannon  put  only 
7'28  men  hors  de  combat,  and  out  of  2,000,000 
musket  shots  no  more  than  18,330  took  eftect.  It 
thus  took  27  cannon  balls  and  150  bullets,  or 
about  2521b.  of  metal,  to  disable  each  soldier. 


A  '^  Devil  Fish'''  in  Cliaiieston. — The  Charleston 
Mercury  says  :  "  We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  con- 
versation with  Professor  Holmes  yesterday  after- 
noon, in  relation  to  the  submarine  monster  re- 
cently captured  by  a  fishing  boat,  and  now  on 
exhibition,  on  South  Bay.  The  Professor  says  it 
is  what  is  known  as  the  sea-eagle  or  clam-cracker, 
a  fish  very  common  and  abundant  in  our  waters. 
It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  eagle-ray  or 
stingaree,  a  corruption  of  stingaray.  Very  large 
specimens,  some  weighing  as  high  as  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  were  caught  here  some  years  ago, 
their  heads  and  teeth  preserved,  and  may  be 
seen  at  any  time  in  the  Charleston  College  Muse- 
um. They  have  a  snout  similar  to  that  of  a  hog, 
and  root  in  the  mud  for  clams,  which  they  crush 
in  their  mouth  with  perfect  ease;  the  jaws, 
instead  of  being  formed  of  fiesh  and  teeth,  having 
a  series  of  bony  plates.  The  present  specimen 
weighs  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three 
hundred  pounds.  It  is  five  feet  two  inches  wide 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings,  and  four  feet  long 
from  the  snout  to  the  base  of  the  tail.  The  tail 
measures  five  feet,  thus  making  the  whole  length 
of  the  fish  nine  feet.  The  negroes  in  their  friglit 
after  its  capture,  in  order  to  disarm  it,  broke  off 
the  stinger,  a  protuberance  from  the  base  of  the 
tail,  which  is  used  by  the  fish  as  its  greatest 
mode  of  defence.  [See  the  March  number  of  the 
Eclectic,  page  ^36,  for  a  full  account  of  this  fish. 
— Editor  Eclectic] 


Discoveries  in  Abyssinia. — The  German  traveller 
Rohlfs  has  arrived  at  Bremen  on  his  return  from 
Abyssinia,  where  he  filled  the  office  of  interpret- 
er to  the  English  expeditionary  corps.  After  the 
taking  of  Magdala  he  went  alone  to  LaUibala,  the 
holy  city  of  the  country,  which  had  not  been 
visited  by  any  Europeans  for  more  than  three 
centuries.  He  found  there  nine  Christian  church- 
es of  the  primitive  Byzantine  style  of  architecture, 
all  monoliths — that  is  to  say,  each  hollowed  out 
of  one  enormous  block  of  stone,  and  richly  orna- 
mented. In  afterward  passing  by  Axum  he  dis- 
covered that  the  last  of  the  obelisks  still  standing 
in  that  place  is  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  ruin. 


Neio  York,  Neicport  and  Boston. — Among  the 
lines  of  travel  along  this  great  public  thoroughfare 
none  surpass,  if  any  equal,  in  comfort,  safety, 
kind  and  gentlemanly  attentions  to  the  wants  of 
passengers,  the  ample  and  richly-furnished  state- 
rooms and  cabins,  as  well  as  the  spacious  and 
magnificent  saloons  of  the  noble  steamers  on 
the  Pall  River  line  to  Boston.  We  have  the  ob- 
servation and  experience  of  years  on  this  line, 
and  can  assure  our  friends,  to  whom  we  would 
be  glad  to  do  a  favor  by  this  brief  notice,  that 
they  can  reach  Boston  over  this  line  with  com- 
fort, ease,  and  safety ;  the  officers  of  this  line  are 
tried  men,  gentlemanly  veterans  of  experience 
and  skill.  It  would  take  half  a  dozen  ordinary 
men  to  make  up  one  Capt.  Brown,  of  the  steamer 
2^ewport,  whom  his  passengers  find  to  be  a 
model  captain ;  and  the  managing  clerks  on  the 
line,  Warren  and  Brayton,  are  men  of  the  right 
stamp  to  please  all  travellers.  The  steamers  of 
this  line  are  under  the  general  management  of  E. 
Littlefield,  Esq  ,  of  New  York,  who  is  admirably 
fitted  for  this  important  post. 

The  Pope  and  Women's  Dress. — A  letter  from 
Italy  says  :  "  A  short  time  ago  the  Pope  ordered 
his  Citrdinal-Vicar  to  issue  a  mandemeni  against 
the  impropriety  of  some  of  the  Roman  ladies' 
dresses.  His  Holiness — and  in  this  respect  I  con- 
fess I  more  or  less  share  his  ideas — considers  that 
the  modern  peiticoat  and  the  present  body  are 
rather  too  short,  and  in  perfect  contradiction  with 
the  length  of  the  sermons  which  the  fair  wearers 
of  these  indelicate  vestments  have  to  listen  to.  He 
also  objects  to  hidies  going  to  church  with  those 
imperceptible  bonnets  so  much  «  In  mod''  in  Paris, 
and  insists  upon  women  conforming  themselves 
to  the  orders  of  St.  Paul,  who  requested  that  tiie 
fair  sex  should  not  enter  a  place  of  public  worship 
without  being  veiled.  It  appears  that  at  Versailles 
the  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  Pius  IX.,  now  wear  a  long  veil,  hanging 
down  to  tlieir  waist,  whenever  they  resort  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Louis,  or  to  that  of  Notre  Dame.  I 
need  not  add  that  since  this  innovation  of  the 
Versaillaise's  toilets  has  taken  place,  it  has  been 
noticed  that  young  men,  gnudins,  or  cocodeK,  no 
longer  attend  the  religious  ceremonies  as  regularly 
as  they  used  to  do." 

The  Boston  Traveller  says : — "  A  friend  of  ours 
has  a  curious  relic  of  Lord  CornwaUis's  camp 
equipage.  It  is  a  small  i^ocket  lantern  made  to 
burn  wax  candles  in.  It  was  a  part  of  the  spoil 
of  his  camp  after  his  surrender  at  Yorktown,  Va. 
His  favorite  horse  found  his  way  into  the  same 
neighborhood  where  his  old  lantern  is  still  kept 
as  a  relic  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  but  soon 
went  the  way  of  all  horses,  after  being  reduced 
to  menial  labor.  This  same  old  war  horse,  if 
turned  loose,  would  march  to  the  beat  of  a  drum, 
with  head  and  tail  erect,  as  proud  as  a  drum- 
major." 

TO  AN  INFANT. 

Thott  earnest  in  sunshine.     May  sunshine  attend 
All  thy  coming  and  going  in  Ufa  to  the  end ; 
And  o'er  thee  all  sorrow  and  heaviness  pass 
As  lightly  as  cloud-shadows  flee  o'er  the  grass. 
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Peel — he  belongs  now  to  the  past,  and 
the  baronetcy  may  be  laid  aside — had 
the  misfortune  to  be  bred  a  Tory,  and 
deeply  committed  to  Toryism  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  end  of  Toryism  was  near. 
This,  Y^th  the  fell  exigencies  of  party, 
dai'kened  a  career  which,  though  in  a 
certain  sense  eminently  successful,  is 
spoken  of  on  the  Avhole  rather  with  a 
feeling  of  sadness.  He  was  more  for- 
tunate, however,  than  William  Pitt :  Pitt 
setting  out  as  a  popular  Minister,  ended 
by  being  a  slave  of  oligarchic  reaction  ; 
Peel  setting  out  as  the  servant  of  oligar- 
chic reaction,  ended  by  being  the  Min- 
ister of  the  nation.  In  the  early  charac- 
ter of  each  man  we  see  as  usual  the  germ 
of  the  latter.  Pitt,  a  parliamentary  and 
economical  reformer,  did  not  hesitate  to 
allow  himself  to  be  made  Minister  by  an 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  the  power  of 
the  Crown.  Peel,  as  a  youthful  Irish 
Secretary,  carrying  on  the  Avork  of  Tory 
coercion  in  Ireland,  was  already  an  Irish 
reformer. 
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Peel  sprang,  and  derived  the  leading 
features  of  his  character,  from  the  very 
core  of  English  industry.  His  ancestors 
were  yeomen  in  the  north  of  England, 
His  father  and  grandfather  v/ere  leaders 
in  the  great  march  of  industry  whick 
marked  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  which  made  Lancashire  what 
it  is.  They  were  not  inventors,  like 
Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  or  Watt,  but 
they  were  clear-sighted  and  open-minded 
appreciators  of  inventions,  which  they 
applied  with  energy  and  success.  They 
were,  in  short,  as  manufacturers,  what 
their  descendant  was  as  a  statesman. 
Solid  work,  integrity,  fortitude,  indom- 
itable perseverance,  the  best  qualities 
of  the  industi-ial  character  grafted  on 
that  of  the  yeoman — the  qualities  by 
which  English  trade,  in  that  day  at  least, 
was  distinguished,  and  of  which  it  had 
reason  to  be  proud — marked  the  indus- 
trial career  of  the  Peels.  The  vicissitudes 
of  trade  they  encountered  with  brave 
hearts.  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  has  told  us 
how,  at  the  time  of  a  great  financial 
crisis,  when  sinister  rumors  touching 
Mr.  Peel's  solvency  were  abroad,  Mrs, 
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Peel  put  on  her  best  clothes  and  went 
to  church  to  brave  out  cnlnmny.  Con- 
flicts with  macliine-hreaking  artisans, 
which  the  Peels,  like  the  other  introdu- 
cers of  machinery,  had  to  encounter,  may 
have  given  a  Tory  bias  to  the  temper  of 
the  house.  Immense  wealtli  in  the  end 
flowed  in ;  as  usual,  a  great  part  of  it 
was  invested  in  land ;  and,  as  usual,  the 
object  now  was  to  found  a  family.  The 
baronetcy  came  from  Pitt,  the  disciple 
of  Adam  Smith,  who,  by  studying  the 
commercial  interests  and  financial  ques- 
tions which  the  aristocratic  and  classical 
statesmen  of  the  day  commonly  disdain- 
ed, had  bound  commerce  to  his  fortunes. 
One  of  the  naost  devoted  of  these  com- 
mercial Pittites  was  the  first  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  He  embraced  with  fervor  the 
whole  creed  of  his  lender,  its  fallacies 
included.  He  voted  for  the  Resolution, 
that  a  depreciated  paper  note  was  as 
good  as  a  pound  sterling ;  and  he  suffer- 
ed great  anguish  when  he  found  himself 
the  father  of  a  buUionist  and  a  resumer 
of  cash  payments. 

The  old  man  conceived  very  ambitious 
hopes  for  his  promising  son,  and  did,  it 
seems,  some  mischief  by  Jiot  keeping 
them  to  himself.  The  young  Peel  was 
to  be  a  second  Pitt,  and  he  was  led  in 
his  boyhood  to  the  altar  and  devoted  to 
the  gods  of  Castlerengh  and  Eldon.  Thus 
he  was  a  bondsman  to  Toryism  before  he 
had  begun  to  think.  As  a  set-off'  he  was 
reared  in  a  home  where  the  middle  class 
virtues  reigned,  where  the  moral  law 
was  observed,  where  labor  was  honored, 
where  frugality  was  regarded  in  the 
midst  of  wealth.  It  was  also  a  religious 
home,  and  Peel  to  the  end  of  his  life  was 
a  religious  man  with  a  sincere  sense  of 
responsibility  to  God. 

He  was  sent  to  the  most  aristocratic 
school  of  the  day,  and  to  the  most  aris- 
tocratic college  of  the  most  aristocratic 
university.  Both  at  school  and  at  col- 
lege he  worked  hard.  His  examination 
in  the  Oxford  schools  was  an  ovation, 
and  gained  him  what  were  then  impre- 
cedented  honors.  According  to  Oxford 
tradition,  he  had  already  contracted  the 
heaviness  and  pompousness  of  diction, 
•which  official  life  confirmed,  and  which 
were  fiitnl,  not  to  business  speaking,  but 
to  eloquence.  He  is  said,  in  translating 
the  passage  of  Lucretius,  Si/ave  mari 
magno^  to  have  rendered  suave,  "  It  is 
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a  source  of  gratification."  Harrow  and 
Oxford  taught  him  only  classics  and  ma- 
thematics; but  his  speeches  show  that 
he  read  a  good  deal  of  history,  and  he 
acquired  law  enough  for  the  purposes  of 
a  legislator.  In  after-life  he  loved  sci- 
entific men,  and  took  interest  in,  and  was 
capable  of  forming  a  rational  judgment 
on  scientific  questions.  The  philosophy 
of  history  was  still  unborn,  and  there- 
fore history  was  to  him,  not  a  chart  and 
compass,  but  at  most  a  record  of  expe- 
rience. His  theology  seems  to  have  re- 
mained simply  the  Church  of  England 
Protestantism,  though  he  grew,  later  in 
life,  more  liberal  in  his  sentinients  to- 
wards Roman  Catholicism  and  Dissent. 
His  ecclesiastical  appointments,  when  he 
was  a  Minister,  were  mainly  "High  and 
Dry."  He  abhorred  the  Neo-Catholic 
school  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  Newman, 
and  by  it  he  was  in  turn  abhorred.  In 
him  Anglo-Saxon  antipathy  to  priestly 
domination  was  the  loot  of  the  aversion, 
Enteiing  Parliament  under  the  evil 
star  of  a  great  school-boy  rejuitation,  he 
nevertheless  succeeded,  not  in  a  brilliant, 
but  in  a  solid  way.  The  doom  of  his 
mental  independence  was  soon  sealed 
by  promotion  to  office  under  Perciv.'sl, 
Shortly  afterwards,  under  the  Liverpool 
government,  he  was  sent,  wiien  only 
twenty-four  years  old,  as  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  Ireland.  It  was  a  proof  that  his 
business  qualities  and  his  strength  of 
character  were  respected,  but  a  more 
calamitous  distinction  could  not  have 
been  conferred  uj)on  a  young  man.  For 
six  years,  the  most  critical  years  of'all  for 
the  formation  of  character  and  oj)inion, 
he  was  engaged  in  upholding  Ascendan- 
cy and  doing  the  evil  work  of  coercion. 
The  embers  of  1V98  were  still  glowing, 
the  struggle  for  Catholic  Emancipation 
was  raging,  and  large  districts  of  the 
island  were  a  prey  to  agrarian  conspiracy, 
and  outrage,  which  assumed  almost  the 
dimensions  of  an  agrarian  civil  war. 
Peel's  associates  were  the  satellites  of 
Ascendancy,  some  of  them  red  with  the 
blood  of '98,  men  whose  cruelty  towards 
the  subject  race  was  equalled  only  by 
their  corruption.  Corru])tion  and  tbrce 
were,  in  fact,  the  only  springs  of  Govern- 
ment, and  it  Avas  impossible  that  the 
Chief  Secretary  should  not  be  familiar- 
ized with  the  use  of  both.  It  is  credita- 
ble to  him  that  he  did  not  contract  a  love 
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of  eitiicr  ;  that  bis  employmont  of  force 
was  measured,  and,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  butuane,  and  that 
he  never,  we  believe,  was  suspected  of 
perpetrating  a  job  on  his  own  account. 
Peel  was  young,  liis  blood  was  hot ;  he 
was  goaded  by  the  foul  and  slanderous 
vituperation  of  O'Connell,  who,  if  he  did 
much  by  his  energy  to  advance  CathoUc 
Emaiicii)ation,  did  much  by  the  reckless- 
ness of  his  tongue  to  retard  it.  Yet  Peel 
scarcely  ever  lost  his  temper ;  he  scarce- 
ly ever  uttered  a  harsh  word  against 
the  Irish  people  or  their  religion  ;  on  the 
contrary,  lie  spoke  of  them  as  a  nation 
in  terms  of  kindness  and  respect  which 
bear  tlie  stamp  of  sincerity.  With  re- 
pression he  tried  to  combine  measures 
of  imjirovemeiit.  He  gave  the  country 
a  good  police ;  he  attempted  to  give  it 
united  education.  To  introduce  united 
education  was  impossible  while  the  re- 
lations of  the  tvro  religions  and  the  two 
races  to  each  other  were  such  as  they 
then  were;  almost  as  impossible  as  it 
would  have  been  to  introduce  imited 
education  for  whites  and  blacks  into  the 
slave  States  of  America,  Peel  afterwards 
renewed  the  attempt  under  more  fivor- 
able  circumstances,  but  perfect  political 
and  religious  equality  is  the  first  condi- 
tion of  its  success.  Such  a  policy,  how- 
ever, redeems  him  from  the  imputation 
implied  in  the  nickname  of  "  Orange 
Peel."  He  in  fact  seemed  lukewarm  to 
the  bigots  and  terrorists  of  Ascendency. 
And  this,  let  us  repeat, was  at  twenty-four. 

Once,  it  is  well  known,  O'Connell 
stung  Peel,  to  what  in  the  present  day 
would  be  a  ruinous  absurdity,  thougli  in 
the  days  of  Castleveagh  and  Caiming  it 
was  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  Ireland 
almost  an  inevitable  tribute  to  a  Carib 
code  of  honor.  Had  the  two  men  inter- 
changed shots  they  might  possibly  have 
been  reconciled.  As  it  was,  the  feud 
endured  as  long  as  their  lives.  Once  an 
equivocal  overture  for  a  reconciliation 
was  made  on  one  side,  but  it  was  repel- 
led upon  the  other. 

Orange  orgius  were,  of  course,  intoler- 
able to  a  man  of  Peel's  culture  and  of 
his  moderation.  Hence  he  stood  rather 
aloof  from  Castle  and  Dublin  society ; 
and  this  isoLition,  together  with  his  early 
subjection  to  the  formalities  and  re- 
straints of  ofiice,  produced,  or  perhaps 
confirmed    in    him    a    want    of    social 


tact  and  address,  which  stood  in  his  way 
when  he  had  to  lead  an  aristocratic 
party.  Not  that  any  man  was  more 
fond  of  the  society  of  his  friends,  or 
gayer  or  more  geiiial  in  his  hour  of  ease  ; 
but  his  geneial  manner  was  stifi:'  and 
cold,  even  towards  those  whom  he  most 
desired  to  attract  and  please.  He  was 
shy,  and  one  who  knew  him  well  has 
been  heard  to  say  that  though  he  was 
p(n-fectly  at  home  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  would  almost  shrink  from 
the  eye  of  one  of  its  messengers.  This, 
no  doubt,  had  its  root  in  the  same  ner- 
vous temperament  which  rendered  him, 
like  many  men  of  fine  intellect,  very 
sensitive  to  pain  ;  but  a  more  social  iit'e 
during  his  early  manhood  might  have 
cured  the  defect. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Peel 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  merchants  and 
men  of  business,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  his  Secretaryship. 
And  here  let  it  be  said  emphatically  that 
the  weak  side  of  Peel's  chaiacter  as  a 
statesman,  is  that  on  which  critics  almost 
exclusively  dwell,  his  relations  v>'ith  a 
party  and  his  share  in  organic  legisla- 
tion ;  the  strong  side  is  that  which  is 
passed  over  in  comparative  silence,  his 
ordinary  and  practical  administration. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  at  least,  he 
was  without  question  the  first  public 
servant  of  England;  not  the  first  in 
position  only,  but  in  knowledge  of  the 
public  business,  and  in  capacity  for 
transacting  it  throughout  all  its  depart- 
ments ;  the  man  to  whom  all  good  public 
servants  looked  up  as  their  model  and 
their  w^orthy  chief  He  must  be  credited 
with  all  the  industry,  the  self-control,  the 
patience,  the  judgment  which  such  a  part 
required.  His  integrity  was  as  great  as 
his  other  qualities  ;  no  jobbery,  no  conni- 
vance at  abuses  stains  his  name.  Setting 
party  questions  a^ide,  he  was  the  man 
who  would  have  been  chosen  as  the 
chief  ruler  of  England  by  the  almost 
inianimous  voice  of  the  Englisli  people, 
and  a  heavy  price  was  paid  for  party 
when  he  was  excluded  from  the  ad- 
ministration during  ten  of  the  best  years 
ofhislile,  and  banished  from  power  at 
the  moment  when  the  national  confi- 
dence in  him  was  at  its  height. 

It  was  perfectly  natural,  apart  from 
Peel's  tenipeiament  and  the  infiuence 
of  his  early  connections,  that  hatred  of 
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administrative  abuses,  and  openness  to 
administrative  refoi-m",  sliould  be  united 
in  him  with  a  rooted  dislike  of  oiganic 
change.  The  greater  an  administrator 
is,  the  more  contented  Avith  tlie  existing 
organs  of  Government  he  is  likely  to 
be.  SuL-h  characters  have  their  value  in 
politics,  though  they  fall  short  of  the 
highest ;  they  deserve  our  sympathy,  at 
least,  in  comparison  with  those  of  poli- 
ticians in  whom  the  love  of  organic 
change,  or  the  readiness  to  accede  to  it, 
is  the  result  of  administrative  incapacity 
or  indolence  ;  and  who,  having  no  solid 
claim  to  public  confidence  or  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  Stale,  turn  a  minor- 
ity, which  is  the  settled  measure  of  their 
own  feebleness  as  statesmen,  into  a 
"  practical,"  that  is,  a  factitious  majority, 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  safety,  by 
"taking  lea]is  in  the  dark"  with  the 
destinies  of  the  nation. 

As  Irish  Secretary,  Peel  had,  of  course, 
to  take  a  leading  part,  it  soon  became 
the  leading  pait,  in  the  opposition  to 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  he  thus 
became  desperately  committed  on  that 
question  ;  and  this  was  when  the  war 
with  Napoleon  was  just  over,  and  the 
stream  of  domestic  progress,  ice-bound 
for  twenty  years,  was  beginning  once 
more  to  flo^v.  We  look  back  now  with 
Avondering  pity  on  the  reasonings  of 
Peel.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
erroneous  as  these  reasonings  were  on' 
the  broad  ground  of  policy  and  justice, 
on  the  narrow  ground  taken  by  Peel  and 
his  principal  antagonists  alike,  he  was 
right  and  they  were  wrong.  They  assert- 
ed, he  denied,  that  the  admission  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  legislature  was 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
Protestant  constitution ;  and  his  denial 
has  proved  true.  They  asserted,  he  de- 
nied, that  the  Church  Establishment  of 
Ascendancy  would  stand  firm  when  the 
political  equality  of  Catholics  had  been 
recognized  by  the  law  ;  and  we  see  that 
it  was  doomed  from  that  very  time.  Let 
no  man  pledge  himself  or  guarantee  any 
settlement  against  logic ;  for  as  reason 
in  the  end  rules  the  world,  logic  in  the 
end  is  fate.  England  yields  to  it  more 
slowly  than  other  nations,  but  even 
Errgland  yields  to  it  at  last. 

His  opposition  to  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion no  doubt  it  was  in  the  main,  though 
not  wholly,  that  gave  Peel  the  repre- 


sentation of  Oxford  University — another 
link  in  the  chain  which  bound  him.  We 
say  it  was  not  wholly  his  opposition  to 
Catholic  Emancipation,  because  undoubt- 
edly therewas  even  among  liberal-minded 
men  a  genei'al  mistrust  of  the  character 
of  Canning.  Peel  made  this  change  in 
his  position  an  excuse  for  escaping  from 
the  horrors  of  Ireland.  He  refused  to 
take  any  other  place,  and  remained 
out  of  office  for  three  years,  an  independ- 
ent supporter  of  the  Government,  to 
whoso  aid  he  came,  with  the  distorted 
chivalry  of  officialism,  in  the  case  of  the 
Peterloo  massacre,  though  he  kept  aloof 
from  all  the  filth  and  folly  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  Queen  Caroline.  In  this 
interval  it  was  that  he  had  the  glory  of 
restoring  the  currency,  and  that  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  economical  and 
financial  reputation  which  was  in  his  • 
case,  as  it  had  been  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  as  it  must  be  in  the 
case  of  every  minister  of  a  great 
commercial  nation,  a  sure  talisman  of 
power.  He  played  this  great  part  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one.  The  Economists  in 
making  him  Chairman  of  their  Commit- 
tee paid  a  tribute,  no  doubt,  not  only  to 
his  ability  and  good  sense,  but  to  his 
openness  of  mind.  In  economy  the  spirit, 
bound  by  Toryism  in  other  departments, 
may  enjoy  its  freedom  with  seeming 
safety ;  but  the  examples  of  Peel  and 
Gladstone,  both  made  Liberals  through 
economy,  show  that  the  safety  is  only 
seeming. 

Peel's  return  to  office  as  Home 
Secretary  under  Liverpool  was  a  return 
to  the  work  of  repression.  Noav,  how- 
ever, as  before  in  Ireland,  he  redeemed 
the  work  of  repression  by  uniting  it 
with  reform.  He  gave  London  a  good 
police  ;  and  he  carried  a  great  reform  of 
the  criminal  law.  In  the  reform  of  the 
criminal  law  he  had  been  preceded  by 
Romilly  and  Macintosh ;  but  every 
practical  statesman  must  be  preceded 
by  great  thinkers — the  tAVO  parts  can 
hardly  be  sustained  by  the  same  man. 
Peel's  bills,  though  they  dealt  with  so 
vast  a  multiplicity  of  details,  passed 
almost  as  they  Avere  brought  in. 
Whether  from  his  superior  diligence 
and  conscientiousness,  or  from  his  want 
of  courtesy,  it  never  happened  to  him  to 
pass  a  bill  A\'ith  his  own  name  on  the 
back,  and  a  short  title  suggested  by  him- 
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self,  but  with  the  contents  contributed 
by  niisceUaneous  hands.  In  the  same 
spirit  he  maintained  as  Minister  the 
initiative  of  the  Government,  and  re- 
fused to  pump  the  House  for  a  poHcy. 
This  was  called  "turning  the  House  of 
Commons  into  a  vestry,  and  the  House 
of  Lords  into  a  guard-room."  Each  is 
now  a  football-field,  in  which  the  ball 
of  organic  legislation  is  kicked  by  the 
players  at  large  towards  an  uncertain 
goal.  It  may  be  very  safely  said,  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1867 
not  twenty  members  of  either  House 
meant  to  pass  household  suffrage,  and 
least  of  all  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  materials  for  deciding  the  per- 
sonal questions  connected  with  the  pro- 
motion of  Canning's  Government  are 
hardly  even  yet  before  the  world.  We 
venture  with  diffidence  to  express  our 
own  conviction  that  Peel  acted  in  all  es- 
sential respects  honestly  and  candidly 
towards  Canning  ;  that  so  far  from 
caballing  against  him  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Eldon,  he  was 
scarcely  acting  in  perfect  concert  with 
the  Duke,  and  did  not  communicate  with 
P^ldon  till  the  crisis  was  over ;  and  that 
he  really  wanted  just  what  he  professed 
to  want — a  reconstruction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  a  Premier  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Canning  as  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  impossible 
for  him,  as  he  said  with  truth,  to  act  as 
Home  Secretary,  responsible  for  repres- 
sion in  Ireland,  under  a  Premier  who 
was  the  leading  advocate  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  That  he  aimed  himself 
at  being  Prime  Minister  we  do  not  be- 
lieve ;  he  was  ambitious,  but  his  ambition 
was  under  the  control  of  his  good  sense, 
and  its  aim  was  not  nominal  position, 
but  the  solid  possession  of  power  ;  he 
must  have  known  that  he  could  not  be 
the  real  head  of  a  Government  of  which 
Canning  was  a  member,  and  to  be  a  Mar- 
quis of  Carabas  was  by  iio  means  in  his 
hne.  If  people  think  that  he  was  so  un- 
observant of  the  signs  of  the  times  as  to 
wish  at  this  moment  to  get  into  a  sepa- 
rate cockboat  of  reaction  with  Eldon 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  we  believe 
they  never  were  more  mistaken  in  their 
lives.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  per- 
sonally disliked  Canning,  w^io,  as  he 
thought,  courted  the  King  l)y  mean 
compliances,  and  whose  general  charac- 


ter, tainted,  as  it  unquestionably  was, 
with  a  tendency  to  intrigue,  was  highly 
uncongenial  to  his  own.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  this  personal 
antipathy  was  shared  by  Peel,  who  had 
long  sat  at  Canning's  side  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and' had  felt  his  foscination. 
That  any  of  the  attacks  on  Canning  were 
instigated  by  Peel,  is  an  insinuation  of 
which  we  have  seen  no  proof:  those  at- 
tacks needed  no  instigation  ;  and  by  far 
the  bitterest  of  them  were  made  by  men 
wholly  beyond  the  range  of  PeeFs  in- 
fluence. The  suddenly  developed  Libe- 
ralism of  the  author  of  the  Anti-Jacobin, 
and  the  most  insolent  and  offensive  of 
all  the  satellites  of  Tory  reaction,  sur- 
prised and  delighted  his  old  enemies  ;  it 
surprised,  but  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  delight,  his  old  friends.  It  was  very 
natural  that  Canning  should  think  that 
he  had  a  right  to  the  premiership — in 
point  of  talent  he  unquestionably  had  a 
riglit ;  but  he  manoeuvred  for  it  with  his 
usual  dexterity,  and  when  he  objected 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  ground 
that  he  would  be  a  military  dictator, 
supposing  the  objection  to  be  sincere,  he 
was  hardly  acting  as  a  friend  towards 
the  Duke.  We  view  all  this  through 
the  halo  of  Canning's  Liberalism  and  his 
melancholy  death — a  death  which  saved 
his  reputation  as  a  Liberal,  for  on  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  he  was 
just  as  reactionary  as  Wellington  or  Peel. 

Peel  did  not  feel  much  respect  for  the 
statesmanship  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  the  Duke  did  not  particularly 
love  Peel.  We  may  therefore  trust  the 
Duke  on  a  point  of  character  which  he 
■was  sure  to  mark  well :  "  Sir  Robert 
Peel  never  said  anything  which  he  did 
not  believe  to  be  the  truth." 

The  Wellington  and  Peel  Government 
was  a  most  vigorous  effort  to  stave  off 
organic  change  by  administrative  Re- 
form. The  estimates  have  never  been 
so  low  since.  By  the  retrenchment  of 
places  and  pensions,  the  ship  of  Toryism 
was  cleared  of  a  good  many  barnacles;  but 
the  bai'nacles  were  not  pleased,  and  they 
conspired  with  Whigs  and  betrayed  Prot- 
estants in  overthrowing  the  ministry. 
It  would  have  been  as  well  for  the  head 
of  that  ministry  if  it  had  fallen  without 
passing  Catholic  Emancipation.  Under 
our  system  of  p.arty  government,  the 
conversion   of    a   minister    on    a   great 
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question  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
bond  fide  tender  .at  least  of  power  to  the 
opposition.  There  is,  however,  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  Peel's  honesty  in  this  af- 
fair :  to  resist  organic  change  till  it 
could  be  resisted  no  longer  was  then 
and  always  the  natural  tendency  of  his 
mind.  For  the  rest,  the  change  was  made 
o])eidy  and  frankly,  and  accompanied, 
with  a  full  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Canning.  It  enraged  the  Orangemen  of 
course,  but  it  left  no  stain  upon  the 
honor  of  public  men,  shook  no  rational 
man's  contidence  in  the  integrity  of 
British  statesmen. 

Had  Peel  been  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment instead  of  Wellington,  it  seems 
possible  that  he  might  so  far  have  re- 
cognized necessity  as  to  bring  forward 
some  half  measure  of  Reform.  But  he 
would  never  have  satisfied  the  demands 
of  the  nation.  Sentence  has  long  since 
been  passed  on  his  policy,  and  that  of 
all  the  opponents  of  Reform.  But  two 
things  should  be  remembered  in  extenu- 
ation of  their  error.  In  the  first  place, 
they  had  no  experience  of  organic  change 
except  in  the  disastrous  case  of  the 
French  Revolution.  In  the  second  place, 
in  the  controversy  respecting  Reform, 
as  in  the  controversy  respecting  Catholic 
Emancipation,  upon  the  ground  taken 
up  by  both  parties  alike,  they  were  in 
the  right,  and  their  opponents  were  in 
the  wrong.  The  Whigs  maintained  that 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  not  demo- 
cratic: Peel  maintained  that  it  was;  and 
PeePs  opinion  has  proved  true.  The 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  bore  in  its  womb 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  ;  and  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1867  bears  in  its  womb, 
without  any  shadow  of  doubt,  a  demo- 
cratic constitution. 

Peel  saved,  at  all  events,  the  honor 
of  his  party  at  the  cost  of  his  own  long 
exclusion  from  power,  and  he  taught 
tliem  to  accept  loyally  the  new  order  of 
things  and  to  regain  their  old  power  by 
new  'means.  Among  all  the  anti-revo- 
lutionary statesmen  of  Europe,  he  was 
perhaps  the  only  one  who  succeeded  in 
forming  a  powerful  party,  resting  not 
on  force  or  corruption  but  on  free 
opinion,  yet  thorougly  opposed  to  revo- 
lution. If  anybody  thinks  thnt  this  was 
a  commonplace  achievement  let  him  in- 
quire of  M.  Guizot.  Alone  he  did  it. 
The  elements  of  Conservatism  of  course 


were  there ;  the  English  love  of  order, 
the  satiety  of  change,  the  timidity  of 
rank  and  wealth.  But  that  which  gave 
the  elements  unity  and  consistency  was 
the  leadership  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  his 
integrity,  liis  unequalled  administrative 
cai>acity,  his  financial  reputation,  above 
all,  perha])S,  his  sympathy  with  the 
middle  class,  which  the  Reform  Bill  had 
raised  to  power.  Peel  led  the  aristo- 
cracy without  gaining  their  affection  ; 
he  sympathized  heartily  with  the  people; 
but  he  was  himself  middle  class.  Tiie 
Ministry  of  1834  was  premature,  and 
was  forced  on  Peel  by  a  crisis,  in  the 
production  of  which  he  had  no  hand. 
But  it  turned  out  well  for  Peel  and  his 
party  ;  it  showed  the  nation  what  Con- 
servatism was ;  that  it  was  not  reaction  ; 
that  it  was  practical  reform  and  good 
government ;  and  that  its  chief  was  by 
far  the  ablest  administrator  of  the  day. 
From  that  moment  the  restoration  of 
the  Conservatives  to  power,  for  a  time 
at  least,  was  assured.  When  Peel  was 
afterwards  taxed  with  ingratitude  to  his 
party,  somebody  said  that  Moses  might 
as  well  have  been  taxed  with  ingrati- 
tude to  the  Israelites  for  leading  them 
through  the  Red  Sea.  This  was  putting 
the  case  high,  but  certainly  never  did  a 
party  owe  moie  to  the  sagacity  and  in- 
dustry of  its  chief 

The  name  Conservative  was  happily 
chosen.  The  party  are  now  trying  to 
get  rid  of  it ;  and  rightly,  for  they  have 
got  rid  of  the  thing.  Constitutionalist, 
Tori/,  and  Tori/  Democrat  are  the  names 
between  which  their  choice  wavers. 
Constitutionalist  will  hardly  fit  men  who 
have  just  purchased  a  twelvemonth's 
office  by  an  organic  change  in  the  con- 
stitution ;  there  would  be  reason  to  fear 
that  some  one  would  call  a  "  consti- 
tutional government "  an  "  organized 
hypocrisy."  It  will  probably  be  under 
the  name  of  Tory,  or  Tory  Democrat, 
that  they  will  continue  their  downward 
plunge,  and  show  what  it  is  for  phrase- 
mongers and  lovers  of  the  political  turf 
to  tamper  witli  forces  which  have  laid 
the  monarchies  of  Europe  in  the  dust. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
patience  with  which,  at  an  age  when 
ambitious  men  are  most  restless,  because 
they  feel,  that  life  begins  to  wane,  he 
waited  for  real  powen.  Nor  was  this 
merely  the    prudence  of  a    far-sighted 
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ambition.  Peel  was  an  Englishman  to 
the  core,  and  thorouglily  patriotic ;  he 
respected  government,  and  would  never 
have  consented  to  overturn  it  by  a  tiick. 
When  the  hour  came,  he  was  a  minister 
indeed.  Apart  from  the  brief  coruscation 
of  Canning,  and  the  government  mem- 
orable, but  rather  revohitionary  than 
administrative,  of  Lord  Grey,  the  e^e, 
in  ranging  over  the  half  century  ending 
with  1846,  rests  on  three  gi-eat  admin- 
istrations, that  of  Chatham,  that  of 
his  son,  and  that  of  Peel.  The  glories 
of  the  Peel  government,  like  those  of 
the  government  of  Pitt,  were  financial ; 
but  it  was  a  thoroughly  good  govern- 
ment in  all  departments,  trusted  at 
home,  and  respected  by  foreign  nations. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  far  better  government 
as  a  whole,  and  for  ordinary  purposes, 
than  either  that  of  Chatham,  in  which 
the  War  Office  alone  was  great,  or  that 
of  Pitt,  in  which  some  of  the  dejiart- 
ments  were  very  weak.  Its  one  great 
failure,  as  most  people  would  think, 
was  in  the  matter  of  railroads ;  and  of 
that  failure  we  have  heard  more  than 
one  account  from  persons  who  ought  to 
be  well  informed. 

It  has  been  said  that  Peel  was  not  a 
good  judge  of  men.  He  managed,  how- 
over,  to  get  together  an  administrative 
staff  such  as  no  English  minister  had 
ever  had  before  him.  No  doubt  he 
lacked  the  eagle-eye  of  intuitive  genius ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  watched  men 
carefully,  he  knew  good  work  when  he 
saw  it,  and  no  shade  of  groundless 
antipathy  or  personal  jealousy  ever  in- 
terfered with  his  appreciation  or  i-ecep- 
tion  of  any  man  who  was  likely  to  be  a 
good  colleague  or  lieutenant.  If  he 
was  at  all  wanting  in  range  of  sympathy, 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
wanting  in  practical  comprehensiveness 
of  choice,  for  his  staff  included  men 
of  character,  and  minds  as  widely  dif- 
ferent as  possible  from  his  own.  lu 
truth,  it  was  so  heterogeneous  that  to 
have  held  it  together  was  a  signal  proof 
of  the  capacity  and  ascendancy  of  its 
chief.  If  he  was  guided  a  good  deal 
by  general  reputation,  to  the  sort  of 
ability  which  he  wanted  general  repu- 
tation was  a  pretty  safe  guide.  He 
was  very  anxious  to  bring  forward  young 
men ;  and  if  from  his  defect  of  manner 
he   had   not   the    power   of  fascinating 


them,  he  did  make  them  thoroughly 
feel  that  he  took  an  interest  in  them, 
and  that  their  merit  would  not  pass  un- 
observed. The  practical  question,  how- 
ever, is,  if  he  was  so  bad  a  judge  of 
men  what  mistakes  did  ho  make,  either 
in  tiie  way  of  commission  or  omission? 
Only  one  specific  charge,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  has  been  brought  against 
him,  and  that  in  the  way  of  omission. 
But  the  person  in  question,  according 
to  his  own  eulogists,  revealed  his  par- 
liamentary ability  for  the  first  time  by 
a  series  of  personal  attacks  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Before  that,  he  had  endeavored  to 
attract  his  leader's  notice  only  by  ven- 
omous vituperation  of  Peel's  opponents, 
which  Peel,  identifying  the  dignity  of 
his  eminent  opponents  with  his  own, 
did  not  care  to  encourage,  or  with  ful- 
some adulation  of  Peel  "himself,  which 
Peel  had  the  sense  and  good  taste  to 
abhor.  If  Peel's  memory  is  to  be 
arraigned.  Lord  Derby,  who  shared  the 
responsibility,  ought  to  be  put  into  the 
witness-box.  The  better  the  facts  of 
this  case  are  known,  the  more  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  Peel  did  what  wa.«5 
right  for  the  public  service,  for  his  party, 
and  for  his  own  honor. 

The  fall  of  Peel's  government  was  a 
fatal  blow  to  Conservatism,  not  only  in 
England  but  in  Europe.  It  had  great 
influence  over  the  kindred  government 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  would  probably 
have  saved  the  French  monarchy  by  iti> 
counsels  from  the  desperate  policy  which 
brought  on  the  revolution  of  1848. 

No  doubt  the  end  of  Conservatism 
would  have  come;  but  it  might  have 
been  longer  in  coming,  and  have  come 
in  a  milder  form. 

There  is  no  longer  any  qiiestion  as  to 
the  necessity  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws ;  nobody  who  is  not  fit  for  a  poli- 
tical Bedlam  now  maintains  that  the 
rapidly  growing  population  of  a  great 
manufacturing,  commercial,  and  mining 
nation  oitght  to  have  been  confined  U) 
the  food  produced  on  its  agricultural 
area  in  order  to  keep  up  rents.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  question  as  to  Peel's 
conduct  towards  the  0[)position :  towards 
them,  he  did  all  that  the  rules  of  the 
unwritten  constitution  required  ;  he  was 
not  bound  to  do  more,  considering  that 
their  own  sudden  conversion  to  Free 
Trade    was   a  transparent  party  move. 
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The  only  question  is,  whether  Peel  be- 
haved rightly  towards  his  party.  And 
the  answer  to  this  nuist  depend  mainly 
on  the  answer  to  the  further  question, 
"What  is  the  duty  of  a  party  leader,  who 
is  also  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  to- 
wards his  followers,  when  events  have 
proved  to  his  conviction  that  party 
policy  is  no  longer  compatible  wth  the 
national  interest,  or  even  with  the  na- 
tional safety '? 

Peel  was  in  ])rinciple  a  Free  Trader  ; 
he  was  known  to  be  one,  and  suspected 
on  that  account  by  the  extienie  Pro- 
tectionists of  his  party.  But  he  was  au 
honest  victim  to  the  same  fallacies 
which  had  misled  Pitt  on  the  special 
question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  partioi- 
larly  to  the  notion  that  their  repeal 
would  occasion  violent  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  food.  He  was  also  sincerely 
anxious  to  uphold  the  landed  aristocracy, 
though  he  had  shown  clearly  enough  that 
he  would  not  sacrifice  the  nation  to  the 
mere  commercifd  interest  of  the  agri- 
cultural party.  Probably,  being  trained 
to  economical  reasoning,  he  was  more 
or  less  shaken  by  the  progress  of  tlie 
discussion.  Then  came  the  famine, 
which  had  the  same  decisive  efl'ect  on 
his  mind  as  the  crisis  of  the  Catholic 
agitation  in  1829.  That  the  landowners 
should  be  very  angry  at  his  conversion 
was  natural ;  but  we  ask  again,  as  a 
minister  charged  with  the  interest  and 
safety  of  the  nation,  what  was  he  to 
do  ?  What  could  he  do  but  act  rightly 
towards  the  nation  and  take  the  conse- 
quences of  party  vengeance  as  he  did? 

It  is  said  that  he  should  have  called 
his  party  together.  The  remark  is  nat- 
ural, but  was  it  not  certain  that  if  he 
did,  the  mass  of  them  would  go  with 
Lord  Derby,  and  that  thus  bad  w'ould 
be  made  worse?  They  have  recently  been 
wheedled  by  caucusing  into  household 
suftVage.  But  household  suftrage  only 
touched  their  principles  ;  Free  Trade 
as  they  thought  touched  their  pockets. 
After  all,  tlie  best  of  them,  in  or  out  of 
office,  did  go  with  their  leader,  or  at 
least  acquiesced  in  his  policy  and  would 
have  continued  to  follow  him.  Nor  vvas 
it  on  the  Corn  Laws,  in  fact,  tliat  his 
Government  fell.  It  fell  by  an  intrigue, 
the  contriver  of  which,  though  he  as- 
sumed the  guise  of  a  Protectionist  in 
order  to  take  advantao-e  of  the  resent- 


ment of  that  section  against  the  minister, 
was  himself  a  Fi-ee  Trader,  and  had  com- 
menced a  series  of  malignant  attacks 
on  Peel  long  before  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  was  threatened,  and  from 
motives  entirely  imconnected  with  that 
question.*  This  gentleman  has  himself 
narrated  the  cause  of  the  intrigue  in  the 
biography  of  his  "friend  ^' Lord  George 
Bentinck,  with  a  frankness  wdiich  leaves 
history  nothing  to  desire.  He  gloats 
over  the  picture  of  Sir. Robert  Peel 
seeing  the  country  gentlemen,  whom 
he  had  so  long  led,  hie  past  him  to  the 
destruction  of  his  government.  Could 
the  veil  of  the  future  have  been  lifted, 
Peel  might  have  seen  the  same  men 
filing  past  the  same  spot,  first  to  con- 
demn Protection  and  then  to  carry 
household  suffrage,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  personal  ambition  of  Mr,  Disi-aeli. 
It  was  their  meet  reward  for  hounding 
on  slanderers  against  the  honor  of  a 
chief  who  had  given  life  to  their  party 
under  the  ribs  of  death,  and  whose 
motives  they  must  have  known  to  he 
honorable  and  patriotic  whether  his 
course  w^as  right  or  wrong. 

One  incident  of  these  debates,  tri- 
umphantly described  by  Mr.  Disraeli  as 
"  the  Canning  Episode,"  was  an  attempt 
of  the  two  "friends"  to  fasten  upon  the 
])ei'sonal  honor  of  Peel  a  charge  of  hav- 
ing continued  dishonestly  to  oppose 
Canning  on  the  Catholic  question,  when 
he  had  himself  intimated  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool that  the  time  for  concession  had 
arrived.  The  charge  was  totally  un- 
founded ;  it  was  in  fact  the  very  reverse 
of  the  truth,  which  was  that  Lord  Liver- 
pool himself  was  shaken,  and  was  pre- 
vented from  giving  way  by  the  obstinacy 
of  Peel ;  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  has  for- 
mally witjidrawn  it,  though  he  charac- 
teristically labors  to  leave  on  the  mind 
of  his  readers  the  impression  that  it  is 
true.  As  far  as  he  is  concerned  the 
conclusive  answer  to  it  is  that  long  after 
the  events  in  question  he  had  himself 
Avritten  florid  panegyrics  on  the  "chiv- 
alry "  of  Peel.  From  what  source  Lord 
George  Bentinck, "who  led  the  attack, 

*  A  recent  article  in  Blackwo  d,  inspired,  but 
not  accurate,  justifies  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
on  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  ground  of  provocation 
given  by  Peel  in  the  debates  on  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  attacks,  we  repeat,  had  conamenced  in  their 
full  niulignitj  long  before. 
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derived  the  calumny,  may  be  matter  for 
speculation.  INIr.  Disraeli  says  that  it 
was  the  tradition  of  his  hearth.  If  so  it 
is  rather  remarkable  that  a  man  of  his 
temperament,  having  been  Canning's 
private  secretary,  and  closely  connected 
with  him  by  marriage,  should  have  be- 
come, as  Mr.  Disraeli  says  he  did,  one 
of  the  most  ardent  followers  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  and  should,  even  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  on  a  previous  occasion  taunted 
Peel  with  treachery  to  Canning,  have 
ascribed  the  attack  to  personal  motives. 

Lord  Derby,  at  a  public  dinner  at 
Liverpool  some  years  ago,  stated  that  he 
had  sounded  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  Conservative 
party,  and  that  the  Duke  in  reply  had 
expressed  his  opinion  that  after  what 
had  happened  Peel  could  not  be  leader 
again,  and  that  Lord  Derby  ought  to 
take  that  place.  The  Duke  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Government  which  re- 
pealed the  Corn  Laws,  and  was  of  courge 
responsible  for  that  measure,  as  well  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  as  Emperor  Sigis- 
niund  was  "above  grammar,"  the  Duke 
was  above  all  ordinary  rules,  and  the 
position  and  responsibilities  of  constitu- 
tional Ministers  were  things  which  to 
the  end  of  his  life  he  seemed  unable  to 
xmderstand.  Thus,  Lord  Derby  was  con- 
secrated to  the  leadership,  and  having 
been  always  restless  in  subordinate  po- 
sitions, he  was  made  perfectly  happy 
by  being  placed  in  the  most  subordinate 
position  of  all.  In  the  course  of  twenty- 
two  years  he  has  three  times  snatched  a 
brief  period  of  office,  and  paid  for  it  by 
ruinous  sacrifices  of  principle  and  moral 
jiosition.  The  "  policy,"  which  was  to 
be  so  much  more  consistent,  intelligible, 
and  statesmanbke  than  that  of  Peel, 
consists,  in  its  latest  development,  of 
exclusion  of  dissenters  from  the  Univer- 
sities and  of  Jews  from  Parliament,  Irish 
Church  Establishment,  an  unreformed 
House  of  Lords,  and  Household  Suffrage. 
As  to  the  grandiloquent  promises  of 
taking  in  hand  the  "  Condition  of  Eng- 
land question,"  they  sleep  with  the  poe- 
try of  Lord  John  Mariners.  There  has 
not  been  an  attempt  to  fulfil  them; 
while  the  energies  of  the  party  have  been 
of  late  years  mainly  absorbed  in  hunting 
down  the  only  statesman  of  the  day  who 
has  made  any  serious  effort  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people. 


Peel  never  again  showed  any  dispo- 
sition to  form  a  party,  or  to  encourage 
any  one  to  follow  his  banner.  But  if 
he  had  lived,  the  nation  would  probably 
have  brought  him  into  power  in  defiance 
of  the  old  parties,  and  would  thereby 
perhaps  have  given  a  severe  shock  to 
the  old  party  system.  He  would  have 
come  in,  not,  we  are  persuaded,  to  initiate 
organic  change — which  was  absolutely 
alien  to  his  mind — but  to  do  all  that 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  broadest 
administrative  and  economical  reform. 
He  would  thus  have  smoothed  the  way 
and  prepared  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
for  the  organic  changes  which,  in  the 
course  of  human  progress,  had  become 
inevitable.  What  is  more,  he  would 
have  taught  the  nation  a  wholesome  les- 
son of  loyalty  to  a  truly  national  Gov- 
ernment. His  Government  of  1841  was 
in  fact  rapidly  attaining  this  national 
position  when  it  became  entangled  in 
the  fatal  difficulty  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  personal  animosity 
and  intrigue. 

Peel  by  his  will  renounced  a  peerage 
for  his  son  and  a  public  funeral  for 
himself  It  Avould  probably  be  a  mis- 
take to  think  that  his  mind  was  moving 
on  the  subject  of  the  peerage,  of  which 
he  had  always  been  so  loyal  and  scrupu- 
lous a  conservator;  he  only  meant  that, 
like  a  man  of  sense,  he  did  not  want  to 
have  a  peerage  in  his  own  fimily.  In 
his  dislike  of  a  public  funeral,  something 
may  have  mingled  of  shrinking  from 
hatred  and  calumny,  as  well  as  of  the 
natural  desire  of  a  genuine  worker  after 
a  long  day's  work,  to  repose  in  privacy 
and  peace.  Be  this  as  it  may,  not  among 
those  whom  he  rivalled,  but  among  those 
whom  he  loved,  rest  the  ashes  of  Robert 
Peel.  They  are  the  ashes  of  as  able,  as 
upright,  and  as  faithful  a  public  servant 
as  ever  did  the  work  of  the  English 
nation. 


OLD  DECCAN  DATS;  OR,  HINDOO  FAIRY 
LEGENDS  CURRENT  IN  SOUTHERN  IN- 
DIA* 

If,  as  some  have  asserted,  the  story  of 
Achilles  as  told  in  the  Iliad  is  only  another 
form  of  the  legend  which  relates  the 
career  of  the  Ithakan  chief  in  the  Odys- 


*  Collected  from  Oral  Tradition  by  M.  Frerk. 
Londou:   1868. 
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sey  ;  if  it  Tbe  granted  that  this  tale  reap- 
pears in  the  Saga  of  the  Volsungs  and 
the  Nibelungen  Lied,  in  the  epical  cy- 
cles of  Arthur  and  of  Chailemagn  ',  ni 
the  lay  of  Leowulf  and  the  Shahnameh 
of  Firdnsi,  and  if  further  it  be  conce- 
ded that  all  these  streams  of  popular  po- 
etry Clin  be  traced  back  to  a  conimoa 
source  in  mythical  phrases  which  de- 
scribed the  phenomena  of  the  outward 
world,  the  resemblances  thus  traced  are 
nevertheless  not  so  astonishing  as  the 
likeness  which  runs  through  a  vast  num- 
ber of  the  popular  tales  of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of 
Persia  and  Ilindostan.  The  w^onder 
becomes  greater  when  from  the  neces- 
sary outgrowtli  of  certain  conditions  of 
thought  and  speech  we  turn  to  popular 
stories  which,  so  far  as  we  have  tlie 
means  of  judging,  cannot  be  brought 
within  this  class  of  epical  legends,  and 
yet  exhibit,  in  spite  of  all  differences  of 
detail  and  of  local  coloring,  a  closeness 
of  resemblance  which  sufficiently  estab- 
lishes their  substantial  identity.  If 
among  the  stories  which  Hindoo,  Per- 
sian, Greek,  or  Teutonic  mothers  I'e- 
counted  to  their  children  we  find  tales 
which  turn  on  the  same  incidents,  and 
in  their  most  delicate  touches  betray  the 
influence  of  precisely  the  same  feelings, 
we  must  conclude  either  that  these  le- 
gends were  passed  from  the  one  tribe  or 
clan  to  the  other,  or  that  before  these 
tribes  separated  from  their  common 
home,  they  not  only  possessed  the  germs 
of  the  future  epics  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
but  had  framed  a  number  of  stories 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any 
hypothesis  of  conscious  borrowing  by 
one  distinct  peojDle  from  another.  How 
far  such  an  hypothesis  may  be  fairly- 
urged  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  endeav- 
ored to  detei-miue  in  his  remarks  on 
Dr.  Dasent's  Norse  Tales ;  '••  but  if  the 
story  of  the  Master  Thief  may  have 
found  its  w^ay  into  Northern  Europe 
from  the  Indian  tale  as  told  in  the  Ka- 
lila  and  Dinma,  the  idea  of  any  such 
lateral  transmission  becomes  inadmissi- 
ble when  we  deal  with  stories  found  in 
W'riters  of  different  nations  who  never 
could  have  possessed  any  means  of  com- 
munication.    The  Hindoo  and  the  Teu- 


*  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  ii.  p. 
230,  &c. 


ton  assuredly  lost  sight  of  each  other 
from  the  day  when  they  parted,  the  one 
to  journey  to  the  land  of  the  five  st)'eams, 
the  other  to  find  his  way  beyond  the 
Caspian  and  the  Ural  to  the  forests  and 
marshes  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine. 

If,  then,  any  such  stories  are  still  pre- 
served, we  are  apparently  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  before  the  several  branch- 
es of  the  Aryan  race  separated  from 
their  common  home,  they  had  in  their 
language  the  germs  of  all  future  mytho- 
logical systems,  and  in  their  fulk-lore  or 
nursery  tales,  a  number  of  tales,  the 
ideas  of  wdiich  were  impressed  on  their 
minds  scarcely  less  firmly  than  certain 
mythical  words  and  expressions  were 
impressed  on  their  memories.  For  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  in  the 
tales  which  exhibit  the  closest  likeness, 
the  points  of  difference  in  detail  and  col- 
oring are  so  striking  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  ancestors  of  the  mod- 
ern Aryan  nations  carried  avray  with 
them  for  these  stories  no  fixed  ty])e  to 
w^hich  they  were  compelled  to  adhere 
with  Egyptian  slavishness,  but  living 
ideas  which  each  tribe  might  from  time 
to  time  clothe  in  a  different  garb. 

It  becomes  therefore  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  such  an  inquiry  as  this,  to 
bring  together  and  compare  the  popular 
traditions  of  nations  whose  geographical 
positions  show  that  their  parting  w^hen 
they  left  their  common  home  was  for 
them  a  final  separation.  No  one  could 
have  had  the  hardihood  to  maintain 
that  the  countrymen  of  Herman  had  ac- 
cess to  the  pages  of  Pausanias^  or  that 
the  soldiers  of  Varus  had  in  their  child- 
hood listened  to  stories  borrov/ed  from 
the  epic  of  Wainamoinen.  Yet  the 
children's  tales  gathered  by  the  brothers 
Grimm  established  the  general  affinity 
between  the  mythical  systems  of  Greeks, 
Romans,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians; 
and  the  same  astounding  agreement  be- 
tween the  popular  tales  of  these  races  and 
those  of  the  Hindoo  is  displayed  in  Miss 
Frere's  volume  of  Deccan  legends,  which 
will  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  the 
"  Arabian  Nightu,"  the  "  Kinder-  und 
Haus-Miihrchen  "  of  Grimm,  and  the  col- 
lections of  Scottish,  Norse,  and  Icelandic 
legends  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Asbjurnsen  and  Moe,  to  Campbell  and 
Dasent,  Magnussen  and  Powell. 

If  at  first  sight  the  harvest  thus  reaped 
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from  lands  so  clist.iiit  from  each  other 
seems  a  goodly  one,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered lliat  tlie  grain  is  falling  from  the 
stalk,  and  the  time  for  gathering  it  fast 
passing  away.  Steam  and  telegraphs, 
the  huriy  and  whirl,  the  prosaic  cares 
and  selli^h  toil  of  modern  life  will  soon 
leave  liitle  to  be  gleaned  in  fields  which 
fifty  years  ago  were  laden  with  crops 
of  indescribable  richness ;  and  each  la- 
borer in  his  turn,  as,  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  he  goes  through  his  self-imposed 
task,  mourns  that  if  mnch  has  been 
gathered  much  more  has  been  lost  irre- 
trievably. The  readers  of  Miss  Frere's 
Deccan  Tales  will  feel  that  nowhere  per- 
hajjs  may  so  much  of  popular  folk-lore  be 
still  )"ecovered  as  in  that  vast  country  in 
which  Englishmen  have  special  facilities 
for  rescuing  these  memorials  of  the  far 
past  from  the  changes  and  chances  of 
oral  tradition.  We  rejoice  that  a  golden 
opportunity  has  not  been  lost.  Many 
an  English  child  has  passed  its  eaily  years 
in  parts  of  India  without  hearing  from 
native  servants  any  one  of  the  picturesque 
legends  here  gathered  from  the  lips 
of  Anna  Liberata  de  Souza.  If  this 
woman  still  lives,  it  may  convey  to  her 
a  true  pleasure,  in  the  evening  of  a  life 
which  has  had  sore  troubles,  to  know 
that  she  has  made  thousands  of  English 
children  happy,  and  that  here,  if  not  in 
her  own  land,  her  name  will  be  remem- 
bered with  feelings  of  lively  gratitude. 
The  srory  of  her  life  is  prefixed  to  these 
tales,  as  neaily  as  possible  in  her  own 
imperfect  English.  It  can  sc;H'cely  fail 
to  make  the  reader  anxious  that  not  a 
fragment  should  be  lost  of  the  crumbs 
which  may  still  be  gathered  among 
the  genuine  country  fulk  of  Ilindostan. 
A  temper  critical  as  to  facts  gives  the 
death-blow  to  the  growth  of  mythology, 
and  is  scarcely  less  fatal  to  the  preser- 
vation of  legends  which  have  not  been 
reduced  to  writing.  With  the  rise  of 
a  sceptical  spirit,  the  myth  loses  some 
portion  of  its  charm,  and,  with  this,  of 
its  hold  on  the  narrator's  heart ;  and  the 
beautiful  cows  which  the  glistening  Dawn 
drives  every  morning  to  their  pastures, 
the  gleaming  Ilarits  who  bear  aloft  the 
chariot  of  the  Lord  of  light,  the  lovely 
Charites  who  play  with  Aphrodite  as 
she  rises  from  the  white  sea-foam,  the 
nymph  who  leaves  her  coral  caves  with 
invincible  armor  for  her  son,  the  Gor- 


gon face  which  can  turn  every  living 
thing  to  stone,  all  fade  and  must  at  last 
vanish  away  as  the  cold  question  is  re- 
peated, "How  can  these  things  be?" 
That  this  spirit  is  growing  in  every  part 
of  India,  the  ayah's  narrative  leaves  no 
I'oom  for  doubt ;  and,  were  it  not  foi' 
precious  relics  of  Aryan  tradition  still 
to  be  rescued,  we  have  no  reason  to  re- 
gret it.  Still  it  gives  one  an  insight  in- 
to the  old  life  of  all  the  Aryan  nations, 
when  we  learn  that  hearing  stories  from 
the  old  people  was  the  pleasant  substi- 
tute for  going  to  school.  The  freezing 
Avinters  of  Northern  Europe,  we  may  be 
sure,  were  sj^ent  in  a  maimer  not  unlike 
that  in  which  Hindoo  children  got 
through  their  scorching  monsoons. 

"  '  Come  here,  children,  out  of  the  sun,  and 
I'll  tell  you  a  story.  Come  in  ;  you'll  all  get 
headaches.'  So  my  grandmother  used  to  get 
us  togelher,"  says  the  ayah,  "(there  were  nine 
of  us"  and  great  little  fidgets  like  all  children) 
into  the  house,  and  there  she'd  sit  on  the  floor, 
and  tell  us  one  of  the  stones  I  tell  you.  But 
t.lien  she  used  to  make  them  la^t  much  longer, 
the  different  people  telling  their  own  stories 
from  the  beginning  as  often  as  possible ;  so 
that  by  the  time  she'd  got  to  the  end,  she  had 
told  the  beginning  over  five  or  six  times. 
And  so  she  went  on,  talk,  talk,  talk,  Mera 
Bap  reh !  Such  a  long  time  she'd  go  on  for, 
till  all  the  children  got  quite  tired  and  fell 
asleep.  Now  there  are  plenty  of  schools  to 
whi-h  to  send  the  children,  but  there  were  no 
schools  when  I  was  a  young  girl ;  and  the  old 
women  who  could  do  nothing  elsn  used  to 
tell  them  stories  to  keep  them  out  of  mis- 
chief." 

We  shrink  from  doing  anything  to 
weaken  the  props  of  so  excellent  an  in- 
stitution ;  but  we  may  be  thankful  that 
old  women,  who  doubtless  thought  them- 
selves fit  for  nothing,  have  preserved  to 
us  a  series  of  exquisite  legends  which 
pour  a  flood  of  light  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind.  We  see  that 
the  Hindoo  child  was  at  once  roused  and 
soothed  by  the  stories  of  the  sweet  Star- 
Lady,  and  the  lovely  Queen  of  the  Five 
Plowers,  just  as  the  young  German  and 
Norseman  listened  to  the  tale  of  the 
beautiful  Briar-rose  sleeping  in  death- 
like stillness  until  the  kiss  of  the  pure 
knight  roused  her  from  her  slumber. 
W^hen  we  add  that  not  only  this  ayah, 
but  even  her  grandmother,  was  a  Chris- 
tian, we  may  well  feel  a  further  satis 
faction    in    the    little    mischief   which 
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chanQ;e  of  religion  has  inflicted  on  their 
folk-lore.  We  cannot  regard  it  as  a 
genuine  or  wholesome  result  of  Christi- 
anity that  the  convert,  because  he  de- 
poses Zeus,  Brahma,  or  Odin  from  their 
ancient  thi-one,  should  transform  all  the 
beings  of  his  pantheon  into  malignant 
and  loathsome  devils.  If  the  Hindoo 
Christian  still  bows  her  head  before  the 
shrine  of  the  old  god  of  wisdom,  think- 
ing that  after  all  tlie  rite  may  not  be 
without  its  meaning,  tliis  is  surely  better 
than  that  she  should  tremble  like  the 
Norseman  at  the  approach  of  the  wild 
huntsman,  or  regard  the  graceful  crea- 
tions of  mythical  speech  and  fancy  as 
beings  who  would  do  her  harm  if  they 
could.  Such  a  condition  of  thought 
(which  must  be  necessarily  transitional) 
may  lead  the  convert  finally  to  see  that 
these  old  mylhs  form  a  vast  storehouse 
of  the  highest  and  truest  poetry.  Still 
it  is  curious  to  contrast  the  different  de- 
grees of  scepticism  in  the  old  grandame 
and  her  young  listeners. 

"We  used  sometimes  to  ask  my  grand- 
mother, '  are  those  stories  you  tell  us  really 
true  ?  Were  there  ever  such  people  in  the 
world? '  She  generally  answered,'  I  don't  know, 
but  may  be  there  are  somewhere.'  I  don't 
believe  there  are  any  of  those  people  living; 
I  dare  say,  however,  they  did  once  live ;  but 
my  granny  believed  more  in  those  things  than 
I  do  now.  She  was  a  Christian  :  she  wor- 
shipped God  and  believed  in  our  Saviour,  but 
still  she  would  always  respect  the  Hindoo 
temples.  If  she  saw  a  red  stone,  or  an  image 
of  Gruuputti,  or  any  of  the  other  Hindoo 
gods,  she  would  kneel  down  and  say  her 
prayers  there,  for  she  used  to  say,  '  May  be 
there's  something  in  it.'  " 

But  if  the  old  woman  still  hankered 
in  some  degree  after  the  ancient  theolo- 
gy, the  children  were  too  much  addict- 
ed to  the  theory  of  natural  selection  not 
to  maintain  that  seven-headed  cobras 
must  leave  behind  them  a  seven-headed 
progeny. 

"  All  the  cobras  in  my  grandmother's  sto- 
ries were  seven-headed.  This  puzzled  us 
children,  and  we  would  say  to  her,  '  Grranny, 
are  there  any  seven-headed  cobras  now  ?  For 
all  the  cobras  we  see  that  the  conjurors  bring 
round  have  only  one  head  each.'  To  which 
she  used  to  answer,  'No,  of  course  there  are 
no  seven-headed  cobras  now.  That  world  is 
gone,  but  you  see  each  cobra  has  a  hood  of 
skin,  that;  is  the  remains  of  another  head.' 


Then  we  would  say,  '  Although  none  of  those 
old  seven-headed  cobras  are  alive  now,  may- 
be there  are  some  of  their  children  living 
somewhere.'  But  at  this  my  granny  used  to 
get  vexed,  and  say,  '  Nonsense,  you  are  silly 
little  chatter-boxes,  get  along  with  you.' 
And,  though  we  often  looked  for  the  seven- 
headed  cobras,  we  never  could  find  any  of 
them." 

Of  all  the  stories  related  in  this  volume, 
although  they  may  be  arranged  in  at 
least  three  distinct  classes,  thei'e  are  very 
few,  perhaps  none,  whicli  fail  to  exhibit 
some  parallelism  with  Greek,  Arabian, 
Teutonic,  or  Scandinavian  tales.  There 
is  also  perhaps  not  one  on  which  the 
genius  of  the  Hindoo  people  has  not 
stamped  its  own  peculiar  character. 
This  character,  however,  is  by  no  means 
what  in  England  it  is  popularly  taken  to 
be.  As  the  Homeric  poems  assign  to 
women  a  condition  very  different  from 
their  state  in  the  days  of  Perikles,  so 
these  stories  bring  beibre  us  in  Seventee 
Bai,  and  Panchphul  Rnnce,  mnidens  as 
pure,  as  brave,  and  as  beautiful  as  Nau- 
sikail,  and  the  men  not  nnfrequently 
treat  a  king  as  familiarly  as  Themistokles 
is  said  to  have  addressed  Artaxerxes. 
When  the  Rajah  in  the  story  of"  Truth's 
Triumph  "  wishes  to  marry  the  gardener's 
daughter,  he  receives  the  blunt  answer : 
"  Rajah  or  no  rajah  is  all  one  to  me.  If 
you  mean  what  you  say,  if  you  care  for 
my  daughter  and  wish  to  be  married  to 
her,  come  and  be  married  ;  but  I'll  have 
none  of  your  new-fangled  forms  and 
court  ceremonies,  hard  to  be  understood." 
The  language  has  all  the  simplicity  of  a 
Quaker's  address;  but  the  contrast  to 
oi'dinary  Oiiental  servility  is  both  whole- 
some and  refreshing. 

Although  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
these  tales  turn  on  incidents  which  in 
some  one  of  their  many  forms  lie  at  the 
root  of  the  great  e[)ic  poems  of  all  the 
Aryan  nations,  some  of  them  are  speci- 
mens of  ready  wit,  repartee,  and  hu- 
mor on  ordinary  matters,  which  surpass 
anything  to  be  found  in  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  and  may  be  fairly  compared 
with  the  Greek  battle  of  the  "  Frogs  and 
the  Mice."  Like  the  latter,  the  best  of 
these  stories  have  beasts  for  the  actors. 
Miss  Frere  remarks  that  in  them  "  the 
jackal  usually  overcomes  every  difficulty, 
and  proves  a  bright  moral  example  of 
the  success  of  wit  against  brute  force — 
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the  t.rhxmph  of  mind  over  matter."  In 
"Tit  for  Tat"  the  honesty  of  the  camel 
is  more  than  a  match  for  tlie  cunning  of 
the  jackal,  who,  having  invited  him  to 
carry  him  across  a  stream,  feasts  on 
crabs  and  fish-bones  by  the  riverside,  and 
then  by  his  yelping  and  howling  bi-ings 
the  villagers  down  on  the  camel  while 
he  is  quietly  eating  the  sugar-canes.  The 
poor  brute  is  severely  handled,  but  when 
tlie  jackal  is  again  on  his  back  in  the 
stream,  the  camel,  upbraiding  him  for 
his  conduct,  asks  him  why  lie  had  made 
such  a  noise — 

"  '  I  don't  know,'  said  the  jackal.  'It  is  a 
custom  I  have.  I  always  like  to  sing  a  little 
after  dinner.' 

'•The  camel  waded  on  through  the  river. 
The  water  reached  up  to  his  knees, — then 
above  them — up,  up,  up,  higher  and  higher, 
until  he  was  obliged  to  swim.  Then  turning 
to  the  jackal,  he  said,  '  I  feel  very  anxious 
to  roll'  '  Oh,  pray  don't.  Why  do  you 
wish  to  do  so  ?  '  asked  the  jackal.  '  I  don't 
know,' answered  the  camel.  'It  is  a  custom 
I  have.  I  always  like  to  have  a  little  roll  af- 
ter dinner.'  So  saying,  he  rolled  over  in  the 
water,  shaking  the  jackal  off  as  he  did  so. 
And  the  jackal  was  drowned,  but  the  camel 
swam  safely  ashore." 

The  camel  deserved  his  triumph.  The 
alligator,  who  is  an  evil  beast,  does  not  got 
off  so  easily.  A  jackal,  putting  his  paw  in- 
to the  water  to  catch  up  a  crab,  finds  it 
seized  by  an  alligator,  who  stupidly  lets  it 
go  when  the  jackal  cries  out  in  a  cheerful 
voice,  "  Clever  Alligator,  to  catch  hold  of 
a  bulrush  root  instead  of  my  paw."  See- 
ing himself  outwitted,  he  resolves  to  be 
wiser  next  time.  Next  day  the  jackal, 
fearing  that  the  alligator  may  be  hidden 
beneath  the  water,  calls  out,  "  Whenever 
I  go  to  look  for  my  dinner,  I  see  the  nice 
little  crabs  peeping  up  through  the  mud ; 
then  I  catch  and  eat  them,  I  wish  I 
could  see  one  now."  The  alligator  at 
once  shows  the  top  of  his  snout,  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  mistaken  for  a  crab, 
and  immediately  the  jackal,  bidding  him 
farewell,  goes  to  fish  elsewhere.  The 
next  day  the  jackal  again  stands  on  the 
bank,  and  cries  out  that  he  can  see  not  a 
single  crab,  adding  that  "generally,  even 
when  they  are  under  water,  one  can  see 
them  going  bubble,  bubble,  bubble,  and 
all  the  little  bubbles  go  pop  !  pop !  pop ! " 
The  alligator  trying  to  make  crab's  bub- 
bles and  churning  the  water  for  yards 


round,  is  foiled  the  third  time,  and  de- 
termines to  lie  in  wait  for  his  prey  on 
land.  A  heap  of  figs  is  his  place  of  am- 
bush. The  jackal  is  tempted,  but  cau- 
tiously exclaims  that  the  figs  cannot  be 
good  because  the  wind  does  not  stir 
them.  The  alligator,  trying  to  imitate 
the  effects  of  the  breeze,  is  again  be- 
trayed, and  makes  up  his  mind  to  carry 
the  war  into  his  enemy's  den.  The 
jackal,  returning  from  a  foraging  expedi- 
tion, calls  out  at  the  entrance,  "Litt;le 
house,  pretty  house,  my  sweet  little 
house,  wliy  do  you  not  give  an  answer 
when  I  call  ?  If  I  come  and  all  is  safe 
and  right,  you  always  call  out  to  me. 
Is  anything  wrong  that  you  do  not 
speak  ?  "  'The  alligator,  cooing  not  quite 
so  gently  as  a  dove,  answers,  "Sweet 
little  jackal."  With  infinite  readiness 
the  creature  replies,  "Thank  you,  my 
dear  little  house,  I  am  corning  in  a  min- 
ute, but  first  I  must  get  firewood  to  cook 
my  dinner ; "  and  while  the  alligator 
waits  to  snap  up  the  jackal  when  he 
enters  the  den,  he  is  smothered  by  the 
fire,  as  the  conqueror  sings  his  triumphal 
song  outside. 

In  the  "Valiant  Chattee-Maker"  we 
have  a  story  clearly  of  the  same  parent- 
age with  the  "  Valiant  Little  Tailor  "  in 
Grimm's  "Kinder-und  Haus-Miihrchen ;" 
but  the  Hindoo  tale  seems  decidedly  the 
cleverer  of  the  two.  In  both  mere  acci- 
dent tends  to  the  exaltation  of  the  hero; 
but  in  the  German  story,  tlie  tailor  mere- 
ly strikes  down  seven  flies  with  a  cloth, 
and  exulting  at  his  feat,  resolves  to  go 
forth  into  the  world,  with  the  words, 
"Seven  at  one  blow"  written  on  his 
belt,  and  the  awful  inscription  imposes 
on  everyone  whom  he  conies  across. 
He  is  in  short  a  mere  boaster ;  but  the 
Deccan  chattee-maker  really  does  won- 
ders, although  he  had  no  thought  of  do- 
ing them,  and  remains  as  meek  and  hum- 
ble as  he  was  before.  Somewhat  flus- 
tered with  toddy,  he  sees  by  a  flash  of 
lightning  a  beast  crouching  under  the 
•wall  of  a  hut  for  shelter  from  the  rain, 
and  mistakes  it  for  his  donkey,  which  had 
strayed.  It  is  a  tiger ;  but  the  brute 
has  been  already  frightened  by  noises 
within  the  hut,  caused  by  the  constant 
moving  of  furniture  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  the  loud  complaints  of  a 
woman  who  exclaims  against  the  "  per- 
petual dripping,"  "which   must   end   by 
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bringing  the  roof  down.  Assailed  with 
furious  "blows  by  the  angry  chuttee- 
miker,  the  tiger  thinks  that  he  must  be  in 
the  gripe  of  the  "  perpetual  dripping," 
and  makes  no  resistance  while  his  rider 
with  vehement  kicks  and  cnfFs  forces 
him  home,  where  he  ties  his  head  and 
feet  fiimly  to  a  post,  and  then  goes  to 
bed. 

"  Next  morning,  when  the  chattee-maker's 
wife  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window, 
what  should  she  see  but  a  great  big  tiger  tied 
up  in  fiont  of  their  house  to  the  post  to  which 
they  usually  fastened  their  donkey  ;  she  was 
very  much  surpi  ised,  and  running  to  her  hus- 
band, awoke  him,  saying,  '  Do  you  know 
what  animal  you  fetched  home  la^t  night  ? ' 
*  Yes ;  the  donkey,  to  be  sure,'  he  answered. 
'  Come  and  see,'  said  she ;  and  she  showed 
him  the  great  tiger  fastened  to  the  post.  The 
chaftee-malcer  at  this  was  no  less  astonished 
than  his  wife,  and  felt  himself  ali  over  to  find 
if  the  tiger  had  not  woumled  him;  but  no, 
there  he  wos  safe  and  sound,  and  there  was 
the  tiger  tied  to  the  post  just  as  he  had  fasten- 
ed it  up  the  niglit  before." 

The  news  soon  found  its  way  to  the 
paLice,  and  the  rajah  witli  all  his  court 
came  to  see  the  tiger  and  his  captor. 
The  beast  was  recognized  as  one  which 
had  long  been  the  terror  of  all  the  coun- 
try round,  and  the  chattee-maker  was 
made  the  commander  of  ten  thousand 
horse.  Just  at  this  time  came  tidings 
that  an  overwhelming  enemy  was  about 
to  cross  the  borciers,  and  not  a  general 
couid  be  found  to  face  them.  "  Why 
not  make  the  chattee-maker  commander- 
in-chief?"  they  suggested.  The  ap- 
pointment was  made,  but  the  chattee- 
maker  begged  leave  first  to  go  alone  and 
reconnoitre.  He  had  thus  at  the  least 
gained  breathing-time,  tor  as  he  confess- 
ed to  his  wife  the  oihce  of  commander- 
in-chief  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one  for 
a  man  wiio  had  never  been  on  a  horse 
in  his  life.  Bat  while  he  was  thinking  of 
mounting  a  particular  quiet  pony,  a 
magniticent  charger,  sent  from  the  rajah, 
galloped  up  and  stood  at  his  door. 
There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  have 
himself  tied  on,  after  he  had  at  length 
succeeded  in  mounting.  "  Wife,  wife, 
you  forgot  to  tie  my  hands,"  cried  the 
chattee-makei',  as  the  horse,  puzzled  to 
know  what  he  had  on  his  back,  began 
kicking  and  plunging,  and  then  set  off 
across   the   country.      "  Never   mind," 


was  the  reply,  "  hold  on  by  the  mane  ;  " 
and  away  went  the  chattee-maker  on  a 
ride  as  memorable  as  that  of  John  Gil- 
pin. Right  toward  the  enemy's  camp 
flew  the  horse,  and  the  rider  liked  the 
prosjiect  as  little  as  Gilpin  liked  the  idea 
of  a  leap  over  a  turnpike  gate.  In  his 
desperation  he  seized  a  young  banyan- 
tree  as  he  passed,  hoping  that  the  ropes 
might  break  and  thus  he  might  come  to 
the  ground.  But  the  ti'ee  g.'sve  way  in- 
stead of  the  ro])es,  and  truidc  in  hand 
away  he  went,  striking  into  the  enemy, 
who  now  saw  him  coming,  a  terror  not 
less  than  that  with  which  Polyphemoa 
filled  the  comrades  of  Odysseus.  They 
could  light,  they  said,  against  men  like 
themselves,  but  not  against  giants  who 
tore  up  trees  as  they  rode.  At  once  they 
fly,  leaving  everything  behind  them  ;  and 
when  the  tired  horse  at  length  reaches 
the  camp  and  stands  still,  the  ropes 
break  and  his  I'ider  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  chattee-maker  finds  in  the  king's 
tent  a  letter  of  abject  sulnnission,  and 
with  this  prize  he  returns  home,  leading 
tlie  hoi'se  which  he  diires  not  remount. 
On  reaching  home  he  bids  his  wife  send 
the  horse  and  the  letter  to  the  rajah. 
"  He  will  see  by  the  horse  looking  so 
tired  what  a  long  ride  I've  had ;  and  if 
he  is  sent  on  beforehand,  I  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  ride  him  up  to  the  palace 
door  to  morrow  morning,  as  I  otherwise 
should,  and  that  would  be  very  tiresome, 
for  most  likely  I  should  tumble  off." 
Still  higher  dignities  and  more  abundant 
wealth  were  of  course  bestowed  on  a 
man  Avho  showed  himself  as  modest  as 
he  was  brave. 

Between  this  and  the  German  tale  the 
likeness  is  confined  to  the  one  leadhig 
idea  of  greatness  achieved  by  accident 
and  a  run  of  good  luck.  We  turn  now 
to  a  class  of  stories  which  have  little,  or 
nothing,  in  common  with  the  ejtic  poems 
of  the  Aryan  nations,  but  which  exhibit 
a  series  of  incidents  in  striking  parallel- 
ism with  those  of  the  corresponding  Teu- 
tonic stories.  These  incidents  are  in 
themselves  so  strange,  and  the  result 
is  brought  about  by  turns  so  unexpect- 
ed, that  the  idea  of  their  independent 
development  among  separated  tribes 
who  had  carried  away  nothing  but  some 
leading  notion,  becomes  a  wild  extrava- 
gance. Whatever  the  consequences  may 
be,  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that 
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the-e  stories  hat!  been  wrought  out  with 
some  fiihu'ss  of  detail  while  these  tribes 
or  nations  still  continued  to  form  a  single 
people.  The  resemblances  between  them 
may  perhaps  bring  down  the  time  of 
separation  to  a  comparatively  late  pe- 
riod ;  but  the  geographical  position  of 
Hindoo  and  German  tiibes  must  still 
throw  that  time  back  to  an  indefinitely 
distant  past,  and  close  as  the  parallelism 
may  be,  the  diiFerences  of  detail  and  col- 
oring are  such  that  we  cannot  suppose 
these  Aryan  emigrants  to  have  carried 
away  with  them  to  their  several  homes 
more  than  the  leading  incidents  grafted 
on  the  leading  idea.  Tlie  fidelity  with 
which  the  Hindoo  and  the  German  tales 
adhere  to  this  framework  is  indeed  as- 
tonishing. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
coincidences  is  furnished  by  the  story  of 
the  Dog  and  the  Sparrow  in  Grimm's 
collection  as  compared  with  an  episode 
in  the  Wanderings  of  Vicram  Mahara- 
jah. In  both  a  bird  vows  to  bring  about 
the  ruin  of  a  human  being;  in  both  the 
bird  is  the  helper  and  avenger  of  the  in- 
nocent against  wanton  injury;  and  in 
both  the  destruction  of  the  guilty  is  the 
result  of  their  own  voluntary  acts. 
Thei'e  are  other  points  of  likeness,  the 
significance  of  which  is  heightened  by 
points  of  singularly  subtle  difference.  In 
the  German  story  the  sparrow  is  offended 
because  a  carter,  not  heeding  the  Avarn- 
ing  which  she  had  given  him,  drove  his 
Avagon  over  a  dog  which  she  had  saved 
from  starving.  "  You  have  killed  my 
brother  the  dog,"  she  said,  "and  that  shall 
cost  you  your  horses  and  your  cart." 
"  Horses  and  cart,  indeed,"  said  the  car- 
rier. "  What  harm  can  you  do  to  me  ?  " 
and  he  drove  on.  But  presently  the 
sparrow  contrived  to  force  out  the  cork 
from  the  bung-bole  of  one  of  the  casks 
in  the  wagon,  and  all  the  wine  ran  out 
on  the  ground.  "  Ah  me,  I  am  a  poor 
man  now,"  cried  the  carter  when  he  saw 
it.  "Not  poor  enough  yet,"  said  the 
sparrow,  as  she  perched  on  the  head  of 
one  of  the  horses  and  pecked  out  his  eye. 
The  carter  in  his  rage  took  up  his  hatch- 
et to  kill  the  bird,  but  instead  of  it  he 
bit  his  horse,  which  fell  down  dead.  So  it 
fared  with  the  second  cask  and  the  two 
remnining  horses.  Leaving  his  wagon 
on  the  road,  the  carter  found  his  way 
home,  and  bemoaned  the  loss  of  his  wine 


and  horses.  "Ah,  my  husband,"  she  re- 
plied, "  and  what  a  wicked  bird  has  come 
to  this  house :  she  has  brouglit  with  her  all 
the  birds  in  the  world,  and  there  they 
sit  among  our  corn  and  are  eating  every 
car  of  it."  "  Ah  me,  I  am  poorer  than 
ever,"  said  the  man  as  he  beheld  the 
havoc.  "  Still  not  poor  enough,  carrier ; 
it  shall  cost  you  your  life,"  said  the  bird, 
as  she  flew  away.  By  and  by  the  spar- 
row appeared  at  the  window-sill,  and 
uttered  the  same  words,  and  the  carrier 
hurling  his  axe  at  it  broke  the  window- 
frame  in  two.  Every  other  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  the  house  was  demolished  as  he 
vainly  attempted  to  hit  the  bird.  At 
length  he  caught  her,  and  his  wife  asked 
if  she  should  kill  her.  "  No,"  said  he, 
"  that  were  too  merciful ;  she  shall  die 
moi'e  horribly,  for  I  will  eat  her."  So 
saying,  he  swallowed  her  whole  ;  but  she 
began  to  flutter  about  in  his  stomach, 
and  presently  came  again  into  his  mouth, 
and  cried  out,  "  Carrier,  it  sliall  cost 
you  your  life."  Thereupon  the  man 
Iianded  the  axe  to  his  v»'ife,  saying 
"Kill  me  the  wretch  dead  in  my  mouth. 
His  wife  took  it  and  aimed  a  blow,  but 
missing  her  mark,  struck  her  husisand 
on  the  head  and  killed  him.  Then  the 
sparrow  flew  av/ay,  and  was  never  seen 
there  again." 

In  the  Hindoo  story  the  bird  is  a  par- 
rot, and  the  dog's  place  is  taken  by  a  poor 
wood-cutter,  from  whom  a  dancing-girl 
attempts  to  extort  a  large  sum  of  money 
by  deliberate  fixlsehood.  The  girl  thus 
represents  the  carter,  and  at  once  the 
framework  of  the  tale  is  provided  ;  but 
t!ie  method  by  which  the  spari'ow  wreaks 
her  vengeance  on  the  man  is  thoroughly 
awkward  and  unartistic  when  compared 
with  the  simple  scheme  which  brings 
about  the  ruin  of  the  nautch-woman. 
She,  like  the  carrier,  is  rich  ;  but  she  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  of  making  more 
money  by  claiming  from  the  wood-cutter 
the  dowry  which  she  said  that  he  had 
jjromised  to  ])ay  on  marrying  her,  the 
dowry  and  the  marriage  being  alike 
purely  imaginaiy.  The  rajah,  being 
called  to  give  judgment  in  the  case,  de- 
termines to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a 
parrot  famed  for  his  wisdom,  and  be- 
longing to  a  merchant  in  the  town. 
When  the  wood  cutter  had  given  his 
version  of  the  matter,  the  p;irrot  bade 
Chan^pa  Ranee,  the  nautch-girl,  tell  her 
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story.  After  hearing  it,  he  asked  where 
the  "house  was  to  which  her  husband  had 
taken  her.  "  Far  away  in  the  jungles," 
was  the  reply.  "  And  how  long  ago  ?  " 
The  day  was  named  ;  twenty  witnesses 
proved  that  Cliampa  was  at  the  time  in 
the  city  ;  and  the  parrot  gave  judgment 
for  the  wood-cutter  against  the  nautch- 
girl,  as  the  sparrow  had  befriended  the 
dog  against  the  carter.  Great  was  the 
praise  bestowed  on  the  wise  parrot,  but 
the  incensed  nautch-girl  said  :  "  Be  as- 
sured I  ^\'ill  get  you  in  my  power ;  and 
when  I  do,  I  will  bite  oft"  your  head. " 

Then  follows  the  vow  of  the  parrot, 
answering  to  the  oath  of  the  sparrow  ; 
but  he  has  no  need  to  repeat  it.  "  Try 
your  worst,  madam,"  said  he,  "  but  in 
i-eturn  I  tell  you  this;  I  will  live  to  make 
you  a  beggar.  Your  house  shall  be,  by 
your  own  orders,  laid  even  with  the 
gi'ound,  and  you  for  grief  and  rage  shall 
kill  yourself."  Time  goes  on,  and  the 
nautch-girl,  summoned  to  the  merchant's 
house,  dances  so  well  that  he  asks  her  to 
name  her  own  reward  ;  and  the  price 
which  she  demands  is  the  parrot.  Taking 
the  bird  home,  she  ordered  her  servants 
to  cook  it  for  her  supper,  first  cutting  ofi*  its 
bead  and  bringing  it  to  her  grilled  that 
she  might  cat  it  before  tasting  any  other 
dish.  The  parrot  is  accordingly  plucked, 
but  while  the  servant  goes  to  fetch  water 
wherein  to  boil  him,  the  bird,  who  liad 
pretended  to  be  dead  and  thus  escaped 
having  his  neck  wrung,  slips  into  a  hole  let 
into  the  wall  for  carrying  oiFthe  kitchen 
sewage.  In  this  dilemma  the  maid  grilled 
a  chicken's  head  and  placed  it  before  the 
Ranee,  who,  as  she  eat  it,  said : 

" '  Ah,  pretty  Polly,  so  here  is  the  end  of 
you.  This  is  the  brain  that  thought  so  cun- 
ningly, and  devised  my  overthro'.v  ;  this  is  the 
tongue  that  spoke  against  me;  this  is  the 
throat  through  which  came  the  threatening 
words.     Aha,  who  is  right  now,  I  wonder  ?  '  " 

With  some  little  fear  the  parrot  heard 
her  words,  for  the  loss  of  his  wingfeathers 
had  left  him  unable  to  fly  ;  but  at  length 
lie  contrived  to  find  his  way  to  a  neigh- 
boring temple  and  to  perch  behind  the 
idol.  It  was  the  favorite  god  of  Champa 
Ranee,  who  in  her  abject  fear  of  death 
had  long  besought  him  to  translate  her 
to  heaven  without  the  process  of  dying. 
So  when  she  next  came  to  offer  her 
w^onted  supplication,    the  parrot  spoke, 


and  the  nautch-girl  at  once  took  its  words 
for  the  utterances  of  the  god. 

"  '  Champa  Ranee,  nautch-gfrl,  your  prayer 
is  heard.  This  is  what  you  must  do:  sell  all 
you  possess  and  give  the  money  to  the  poor; 
you  must  also  give  money  to  all  your  servants 
and  dismiss  them.  Level  also  your  house  to 
the  ground,  that  you  may  be  wholly  separated 
from  earth.  Then  you  will  be  fit  for  heaven, 
and  you  may  come,  having  done  all  I  com- 
mand you,  on  this  day  week  to  this  place, 
and  you  shaU  be  transported  thither  body  and 
soul ' " 

The  infatuated  woman  did  as  she  was 
bidden,  and  after  destroying  her  house 
and  giving  away  all  her  goods  she  went 
at  the  time  fixed,  and  sitting  at  the  edge 
of  a  well  outside  the  temple,  explained 
to  the  assembled  people  that  they — 

"  Would  soon  see  her  caught  up  to  heaven, 
and  thus  her  departure  from  the  world  would 
be  more  celebrated  than  her  doings  whilst  in 
it.  All  the  peopled  listened  eagerly  to  her 
words,  for  they  believed  her  inspired ;  and  to 
see  her  ascension  the  whole  city  had  come 
out,  with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  strangers 
and  travelleis,  princes,  merchants,  and  nobles, 
from  far  and  near,  all  fuU  of  expectation  and 
curiosity. 

"  Then  as  they  waited,  a  fluttering  of  httle 
wings  was  heard,  and  a  parrot  flew  over  Cham- 
pa Ranee's  head,  calling  out,  '  Nautch-girl 
nautch-girl,  what  have  you  done  ?'  Champ 
Ranee  recognized  the  voice  as  Vicram's  ;  he 
went  on,  '  Will  you  go  body  and  soul  to  hea- 
ven ?     Have  you  forgotten  Polly's  words  ? ' 

"  Champa  Ranee  rushed  into  the  temple, 
and,  falling  on  her  knees  before  the  idol,  cried 
out,  '  Gracious  Power,  I  have  done  all  as  you 
commanded  ;  let  your  words  come  true;  save 
me,  take  me  to  heaven.' 

"But  the  parrot  above  her  cried,  '  Grood- 
bye,  Champa  Ranee,  good-bye ;  you  ate  a 
chicken's  head,  not  mine.  Where  is  your 
house  now  ?  Where  are  your  servants  and 
all  your  possessions  ?  Have  my  words  come 
true,  think  you,  or  yours  ? ' 

"  Then  the  woman  saw  all,  and  in  her  rage 
and  despair,  cursing  her  own  folly,  she  fell 
violently  down  on  the  floor  of  the  temple, 
and,  dashing  her  head  against  the  stone,  killed 
herself" 

It  is  impossible  to  question  the  real 
identity  of  these  two  stories,  and  incred- 
ible that  the  one  could  have  been  in- 
vented apart  from  the  other,  or  that  the 
German  and  the  Hindoo  tale  are  respec- 
tively mere  derivatives  from  the  same 
leading  idea.     This  idea  is  that  beings 
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of  no  repute  may  be  avengers  of  success- 
ful wrong-doei-s,  or  to  put  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  Paul,  that  the  weak  tilings  of 
the  earth  maybe  chosen  to  confound  the 
wise.  13ut  it  was  highly  improbable  that 
this  idea  sliould  of  itself  suggest  to  a 
Hindoo  and  a  Teuton  that  the  avenger 
should  be  a  bird,  that  the  wrong-doer 
should  punish  himself,  and  should  seal 
his  doom  by  swallowing  his  persecutor,  or 
by  at  least  thinking  that  he  was  devour- 
ing him.  There  is  no  room  here  for  the 
argument  which  Professor  Max  Miiller 
characterizes  as  "  sneaking"  when  ap- 
plied even  to  fables  which  are  common  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Aryan  family.* 
A  series  of  incidents  such  as  these  could 
never  have  been  thoiight  out  by  two 
brains  working  apart  from  each  other ; 
and  we  are  driven  to  admit  that  at  least 
the  macb.inery  by  wdiich  the  result  was 
to  be  brought  about  had  been  devised 
before  the  separation,  or  to  maintain  that 
the  story  has  in  the  one  case  or  the  other 
been  imported  bodily.  But  the  varia- 
tions between  the  two  stories  would 
seem  to  exclude  the  latter  alternative, 
even  apart  from  lack  of  evidence  of  any 
borrowing.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
Norse  tale  of  the  Master  Thief,  which 
can  be  traced  through  the  Greek  transla- 
tion of  the  "  Kalila  and  Dimna"  to  the 
story  of  "  The  Bushman  and  the  Goat," 
in  the  Hitopadesa.  These  stories  also, 
as  it  so  happens,  have  nothing  but  the 
leading  idea  in  common,  and  Professor 
Max  Miiller  remarks  that,  this  keynote 
(viz.,  that  a  man  Avill  believe  almost  any- 
thing if  he  is  told  the  same  by  three  dif- 
ferent people)  once  given,  "nothing  was 
easier  than  to  invent  the  three  varia- 
tions which  we  find  in  the  Norse  Master 
Thief." 

But  the  story  of  the  nautch-girl  is  only 
one  incident  in  a  larger  drama.  The 
bird  of  the  German  tale  is  a  common 
sparrow ;  the  parrot  which  brings  about 
the  death  of  Champa  Ranee  is  nothing 
less  than  the  Maharajah  Vicram,  who 
has  received  from  the  god  of  wisdom 
the  power  of  transporthig  his  soul  into 
any  other  body,  while  by  an  antidote  he 
keeps  his  own  body  from  corruption. 
And  here  we  are  brought  to  a  parallelism 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any 
theory  of  mediaeval  importation.      The 
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story  of  Ticram  is  essentially  the  story  of 
Hermotimos  of  Klazomenie,  whose  soul 
wanders  at  will  through  sp.ace  while  his 
body  remains  undccayed  at  home,  until 
his  wife,  tired  out  by  his  repeated  deser- 
tions, burns  his  body  while  he  is  away, 
and  tluis  effectually  prevents  his  resu- 
ming his  proper  form.  A  popular  Deccan 
tale,  which  is  also  told  by  Piiny  and 
Lucian,  must  have  existed,  if  only  in  a  rudi- 
mentary state,  while  Greeks  and  Hindoos 
still  lived  as  a  single  people.  But  a 
genuine  humor,  of  which  we  have  little 
more  than  a  faint  germ  in  the  Greek 
legend,  runs  through  the  Hindoo  story. 
In  both  the  wife  is  vexed  by  the  frequent 
absence  of  her  husband  ;  but  the  real 
fun  of  Anna  de  Souza's  narrative  risers 
from  the  complications  produced  by  a 
carpenter's  son,  who  overhears  the  god 
Gunputti  as  he  teaches  Vicram  the 
mystic  words  which  enable  hiui  to  pass 
from  his  own  body  into  another  ;  but  as 
he  could  not  see  the  antidote  which 
Vicram  received  to  keep  his  tenantless 
body  from  decay,  the  carpenter's  son 
was  but  half  enlightened.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  Vicram  transferred  his 
soul  to  the  parrot's  body  than  the  car- 
penter's sou  entered  the  body  of  Vicram, 
and  the  work  of  corruption  began  in  his 
own.  The  pseudo-rajah  is  at  once  de- 
tected by  the  Wuzeer  Butti,  who  recom- 
mends the  whole  court  to  show  a  cold 
shoulder  to  the  impostor  and  make  his 
sojourn  in  Vicram's  body  as  unpleasant 
as  possible.  Worn  out  at  last  with  wait- 
ing, Butti  sets  off  to  search  for  his  friend, 
and  by  good  luck  is  one  of  the  throng 
assembled  to  witness  the  ascension  of 
Champa  Ranee.  Butti  recognizes  his 
friend,  and  at  once  puts  him  into  safe 
keeping  in  a  cage.  On  reaching  home 
it  became  necessary  to  get  the  carpen- 
ter's son  out  of  Vicram's  body,  and  the 
Wuzeer,  foreseeing  that  this  would  be  no 
easy  task,  proposes  a  butting  match  be- 
tween two  rams,  the  one  belonging  to 
himself,  the  other  to  the  pseudo-rajah. 
Butti  accordingly  submits  his  own  ram 
to  a  training,  which  greatly  hardens  his 
horns ;  and  so  when  the  fight  began — 

"  The  pretended  rajah  soon  saw,  to  his 
vexation,  that,  his  favorite's  horns  being  less 
strong  than  his  opponent's,  he  was  getting 
tired,  and,  beginning  to  lose  courage,  would 
soon  be  worsted  in  the  fight;  so,  quick  as 
thought,  he  left  his  own  body  and  transported 
10 
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his  EOiil  into  the  ram's  body,  in  order  to  give 
it  an  increase  of  courage  and  resolution  and 
enable  it  to  win. 

"  No  sooner  did  Vicram  Maharajah,  who 
was  hanging  up  in  a  cage,  see  what  had  taken 
place,  than  he  left  the  parrot's  body  and  re- 
entered his  own  body.  Then  Buiti's  ram 
pushed  the  other  down  on  its  knees,  and  the 
wuzeer  ran  and  fetched  a  sword  and  cut  off 
its  head,  thus  putting  an  end,  with  the  life  of 
the  ram,  to  the  life  of  the  carpenter's  son." 

But  fresh  troubles  were  in  store  for 
Butti,  Not  yet  cured  of  his  wandering 
projien.'^ities,  Vicram  goes  to  sleep  in  a 
jungle  with  his  mouth  open,  into  which 
creeps  a  cobi-a,  who  refuses  to  be  dis- 
lodged. The  rajah  in  his  intolerable 
misery  leaves  his  home,  disguised  as  a 
fakeer,  and  Butti  seeks  him'in  vain  for 
twelve  years.  Meanwhile  the  beautiful 
Bucconlee,  who  had  recognized  her 
destined  husband  under  the  squalid  rags 
of  the  fakeer,  had  succeeded  in  freeing 
Vicram  fiom  his  tormentor;  and  thus 
all  three  returned  to  the  long-forsaken 
Anar  Ranee. 

But  before  we  examine  incidents  which 
take  us  into  another  region  of  Hindoo 
folk-lore,  Ave  are  bound  to'show  that  these 
tales  contain  other  stories  which  belong 
to  the  same  class  with  the  tale  of  the 
dancing-girl  and  the  Avood-cutter.  There 
are  some  which  are  even  more  remark- 
able for  their  agreement  in  the  general 
scheme  with  thorough  divergence  in  de- 
tail. In  the  story  entitled  "  The  Table, 
the  Ass,  and  the  Stick,"  in  Grimm's  col- 
lection, a  goat,  whose  appetite  cannot  be 
satisfied,  brings  a  tailor  into  grievous 
trouble  by  leading  him  to  di-ive  his  three 
sons  away  from  their  home  on  ground- 
less charges.  At  last,  finding  "that  he 
had  been  cheated,  he  scourges  the  goat, 
which  makes  the  best  of  its  way  from  his 
dwelling.  Meanwhile  the  tliree  sons  had 
each  been  learning  a  trade,  and  each  re- 
ceived his  reward.  To  the  eldest  w\as 
given  a  table,  which,  at  the  words 
"Cover  thyself,"  at  once  presented  a 
magnificent  banquet ;  the  second  re- 
ceived a  donkey  which,  on  hearing  the 
work  "  Bricklebrit,"  rained  down'gold 
pieces;  and  both  were  deprived  of  Uieir 
gifts  by  a  thievish  innkeeper,  to  Avhom 
they  had  in  succession  revealed  their 
♦  secret.  On  reaching  home  the  eldest 
son,  boasting  to  his  father  of  his  hi  ex- 
haustible table,  was  discomfited  by  find- 
ing that  some  common  table  had  been 


put  in  its  place  ;  and  the  second  in  like 
manner,  in  making  trial  of  his  ass,  found 
himself  in  possession  of  a  very  ordinary 
donkey.  But  the  youngest  son  had  not 
yet  returned,  and  to  hini"  iliey  sent  Avord 
of  the  scurvy  behavior  of  the  innkeeper. 
When  the  time  of  his  departure  came, 
his  master  ga\-e  him  a  sack,  adding,  "In 
it  there  lies  a  stick."  The  young  man 
took  the  sack  as  a  thing  that  might  do 
him  good  service,  but  asked  why  he 
should  take  the  stick,  as  it  only  made 
the  sack  heavier  to  carry.  The  stick, 
however,  Avas  endowed  Avith  the  power 
of  jumping  out  of  the  sack,  and  belabor- 
ing any  one  against  Avhom  its  OAvner  had  a 
grudge  ;  and^thus  armed,  the  youth  Avent 
cheerfully  to  the  house  of  the  innkeeper, 
Avho,  thinking  that  tlie  sack  must  cer- 
tainly contain  treasure,  tried  to  take  it 
from  the  young  man's  pillow  while  he 
slept.  But  he  had  reckoned  Avithouthis 
host.  The  stick  hears  the  fatal  word, 
and  at  once  falls  Avithout  mercy  on  the 
thief,  who  roars  out  that  he  Avill  sur- 
render the  table  and  the  ass.  Thus  the 
three  gifts  reach  the  tailor's  house.  As 
for  the  goat,  whose  head  the  tailor  had 
shaven,  it  ran  into  a  fox's  house,  Avhere 
a  bee  stung  its  bald  pale,  and  it  rushed 
out,  never  to  be  heard  of  again. 

In  the  Deccan  tale  Ave  have  a  jackal 
and  a  barber  in  the  place  of  the  goat 
and  the  tailor  ;  and  the  mischief  is  done, 
not  by  leading  the  barber  to  expel  his 
children,  but  by  cheating  him  of  the 
fruits  of  his  garden.  The  parallel,  hoAV- 
ever,  is  not  confined  to  the  tact  of  the 
false  pretences  ;  the  barber  retaliates, 
like  tlie  tailor,  and  inflicts  a  severe  Avound 
on  the  jackal.  As  before,  however,  in 
the  German  story,  the  goat  is  a  goat, 
but  the  jackal  is  a  transformed  rajah — 
none  other,  in  short,  than  the  Beast  who 
is  wedded  to  Beauty,  and  the  monster 
Avho  becomes  the  husband  of  Psyche. 
But  before  he  Avins  his  bride,  he  is  re- 
duced to  sore  straits,  and  his  adventures 
give  occasion  for  some  sharp  satire  on 
the  Hindoo  popular  theology.  Coining 
across  a  bullock's  carcass,  the  jackal 
eats  his  Avay'  into  it,  while  the  sun  so 
contiacts  the  hide  that  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  get  out.  Fearing  to  be  killed 
if  discovered,  or  to  be  buried  alive  if  he 
escaped  notice,  the  jackal,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  scavengers,  cries  out, 
"  Take   care,   good    people,   how    you 
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touch  mo,  for  I  nm  a  great  saint."  The 
maliars,  in  groat  terror,  ask  him  wlio  he 
is  and  wiiat  he  wants.  "  I,"  answered 
tlie  jackal,  "  am  a  very  holy  saint.  I 
am  also  the  god  of  your  village,  and  I 
am  very  angry  with  you,  because  you 
never  worship  me  nor  bring  me  offer- 
ings." "  O  my  Lord,"  they  cried,  "  what 
offerings  will  please  you  ?  Tell  us  only, 
and  we  will  bring  you  whatever  you  like." 
"  Good,"  he  replied;  "then  you  must 
fetch  hfreplenty  of  rice,  plenty  of  flowers, 
and  a  nice  fat  chicken — place  them  as  an 
offering  beside  me,  and  pour  a  great  deal 
of  water  over  them,  as  you  do  at  your 
most  solemn  feasts,  and  then  I  will  for- 
give you  your  sins."  The  wetting  of 
course  split  the  dry  bullock's  skin,  and 
the  jackal,  jumping  out,  ran  with  the 
chicken  in  his  mouth  to  the  jungle. 
When  again  he  was  nearly  starved,  he 
heard  a  lirahmin  bewailing  his  poverty, 
and  declaring  that  if  a  dog  or  a  jackal 
were  to  offer  to  marry  one  of  liis  daugh- 
ters he  should  have  her,  in  complete  con- 
trast to  the  reluctance  of  the  merchant 
who  is  obliged  to  surrender  his  child  to 
the  beast.  The  jackal  takes  him  at  his 
word  and  leads  his  wife  away  to  a  splendid 
subterranean  palace,  where  she  finds 
that  each  night  the  jackal  lays  aside  his 
skin  and  becomes  a  beautiful  young  man. 
Soon  the  Brahmin  comes  to  the  jackal's 
cave  to  see  how  his  child  gets  on  ;  but 
just  as  he  is  about  to  entei*,  the  jackal 
stops  him,  and,  learning  his  Avants,  gives 
him  a  melon,  the  seeds  of  which  will 
bring  him  some  money.  A  neighbor,  ad- 
miring the  fruit  produced  from  these 
seeds,  buys  some  from  the  Brahmin's 
wife,  and  finding  that  they  are  full  of  dia- 
monds, pearls,  and  rubies,  purchases  the 
whole  stock,  until  the  Brahmin  himself 
opens  a  small  withered  melon  and  learns 
how  he  has  been  overreached.  In  vain 
he  asks  restitution  from  the  woman  who 
has  bought  them  ;  she  knows  nothing  of 
any  miraculous  melons,  and  a  jeweler  to 
whom  he  takes  the  jewels  from  the 
witiiered  melon  accuses  him  of  having 
stolen  the  gems  from  his  shop,  and  ini- 
pomids  them  all.  Again  he  betakes  him- 
self to  the  jackal,  who  seeing  the  useless- 
ness  of  giving  him  gold  or  jewels,  brings 
him  out  a  jar,  which  is  always  full  of 
good  things.  The  Bi'ahmin  now  lived 
in  luxury  ;  but  another  Brahmin  informed 
the  i-ajah  of  the  royal  style  in  which  his 


poorer  neighbor  feasted,  and  the  rajah 
appropriated  the  jar  to  his  own  special 
use.  When  once  again  he  carried  this 
story  of  his  wrongs  to  his  father-in-law, 
the  jackal  gave  him  another  jai',  within 
which  were  a  rope  and  aslick,which  would 
perform  their  work  of  chastisement  as 
soon  as  the  jar  was  opened.  Uncover- 
ing the  jar  while  he  was  alone,  the  Brah- 
min had  cause  to  repent  his  rashness,  for 
every  bone  in  his  body  was  left  aching. 
With  this  personal  expeiience  of  the 
powers  of  the  stick,  the  Brahmin  gener- 
ously invited  the  rajah  and  his  brother 
Brahmin  to  come  and  test  the  virtues  of 
his  new  gift;  and  a  belaboring  as  hearty 
as  that  which  the  wicked  innkeeper  re- 
ceived in  the  German  tale  made  them 
yield  up  the  diimer-making  chattel.  The 
same  wholesome  measure  led  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  precious  stones  from  the 
jeweler,  and  the  melons  from  the  woman 
who  had  bought  them.  It  only  remained 
now,  by  burning  the  enchanted  rajah's 
jackal-skin,  to  ^ransfoi-m  him  perma- 
nently into  the  most  splendid  prince  ever 
seen  on  earth. 

The  points  of  likeness  and  difference 
between  the  Hindoo  story  of  Punchkin 
and  the  Norse  tale  of  "The  Giant  who 
had  no  Heart  in  his  Body  "  are  still  more 
striking.  In  the  former  a  rnjah  has  seven 
daughters  whose  mother  dies  while  they 
are  still  children,  and  a  stepmother  so 
persecutes  them  that  they  make  their 
escape.  In  the  jungle  tliey  are  found  by 
the  seven  sons  of  a  neighboring  king, 
who  are  hunting,  and  each  takes  one  of 
the  princesses  as  a  wife,  the  handsomest 
of  course  marrying  the  youngest.  After 
a  brief  time  of  happiness  the  eldest  prince 
sets  off  on  a  journey  and  does  not  return. 
His  six  brothers  follow  him  and  are  seen 
no  more.  After  this,  as  Balna,  the  young- 
est princess,  rocks  her  babe  "in  his  cradle, 
a  fakeer  makes  his  appearance,  and  havr 
ing  vainly  asked  her  to  marry  him,  trans- 
forms her  into  a  dog  and  leads  her  away. 
As  he  grows  older,  Balna's  son  learns 
how  his  parents  and  uncles  have  disap- 
peared, and  resolves  to  go  in  search  of 
them.  His  aunts  beseech  him  not  to  do 
so.  "  We  have  lost  our  husbands  and 
our  sister.  If  you  too  are  taken  from  us, 
what  shall  we  do  ?"  But  the  youth  feels 
sure  that  he  will  bring  them  all  back  ; 
and  at  length  finds  his  way  to  the  house 
of  a  gardener,  whose  wife  on  hearing  his 
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storytells  him  that  his  father  and  uncles 
have  all  been  turned  into  stone  by  the 
great  magician  Punclikm,  Avho  keeps 
P3alna  herself  imprisoned  in  a  high  tower 
because  she  will  not  marry  him.  To  aid 
him  in  his  task,  the  gardener's  wife  dis- 
guises him  in  her  daughter's  dress,  and 
gives  him  a  basket  of  flowers  as  a  present 
for  the  captive  princess.  Thus  arrayed, 
the  youth  is  admitted  to  her  presence, 
and  while  none  are  looking  makes  him- 
self known  to  his  mother  by  means  of  a 
ring  which  she  had  left  on  his  finger  be- 
fore the  sorcerer  stole  her  away.  But 
the  rescue  of  the  seven  princes  seemed 
to  be  as  far  ofl"  as  ever,  and  the  young 
man  suggests  that  Balna  should  now 
change  her  tactics,  and  by  pretending  a 
readiness  to  marry  him,  find  out  the  se- 
cret of  his  power  and  whether  he  is  sub- 
ject to  death.  The  device  is  successful, 
and  the  sorcerer  tells  her  that 

"Far,  for  away,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  this,  there  lies  a  desolate 
country  covered  with  thick  jungle.  In  the 
midst  of  the  jungle  grows  a  circle  of  palm- 
trees,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  jungle  stand 
six  jars  full  of  water,  piled  one  above  another ; 
below  the  sixth  jar  is  a  small  cage  which  con- 
tains a  little  green  parrot;  on  the  hfe  of  the 
parrot  depends  my  life,  and  if  the  parrot  is 
killed  I  must  die." 

But  this  keep  is  guarded  by  myriads 
of  evil  demons,  and  Balna  tries  hard  to 
dissuade  her  son  from  the  venture.  He 
is  resolute,  and  he  finds  true  helpers  in 
some  eagles  whose  young  he  saves  by 
killing  a  large  serpent  which  Avas  making 
its  way  to  their  nest.  The  parent  birds 
give  him  their  yoimg  to  be  his  servants, 
and  the  eaglets,  crossing  their  wings, 
bear  him  tb.rougli  the  air  to  the  spot 
where  the  six  water-jars  are  standing. 
In  an  instant  he  upsets  the  jars,  and 
snatching  the  parrot  from  his  cage  rolls 
him  up  in  his  cloak.  The  magician  in  his 
dismay  at  seeing  the  parrot  in  the  youth's 
hands  yields  to  every  demand  made  by 
him,  and  not  only  the  seven  princes  but 
all  his  other  victims  are  restored  to  life — 
a  magnificent  array  of  kings,  courtiers, 
oificers,  and  servants.  Still  the  magician 
prayed  to  have  his  parrot  given  him. 

"  Then  the  boy  took  hold  of  the  parrot,  and 
tore  off  one  of  his  wings,  and,  as  he  did  so, 
the  magician's  right  arm  fell  off. 

"  Punchkin  then  stretched  out  his  left  arm, 


crying,  '  G-ive  me  my  parrot.'  The  prince 
pulled  oif  the  parrot's  second  wing,  and  the 
magician's  left  arm  tumbled  off. 

"  '  Give  me  my  parrot,'  cried  he,  and  fell 
on  his  knees.  The  prince  pulled  off  the  par- 
rot's right  leg,  the  magician's  ri^ht  leg  fell  off; 
the  prince  pulled  off  the  parrot's  left  leg,  dowH 
fell  the  magician's  left. 

"Nothing  remained  of  him  save  the  limb- 
less body  and  the  head  ;  but  still  he  rolled  his 
eyes,  and  cried,  '  Give  me  my  parrot.'  'Take 
your  parrot,  then,'  cried  the  boy  ;  and  with 
that  he  wrung  the  bird's  neck,  and  threw  it 
at  the  magician ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  Punch- 
kin's  head  twisted  round,  and,  with  a  fearful 
groan,  he  died." 

In  its  keynote  and  its  leading  incidents 
this  story  is  precisely  parallel  to  the 
Norse  tale  of  "The  Giant  who  had  no 
Heart  in  his  Body."  Here,  as  in  the  Dec- 
can  legend,  there  is  a  king  who  has  seven 
sons,  but  instead  of  all  seven  being  sent 
to  hunt  or  woo,  the  youngest  is  left  at 
home ;  and  the  rajah  whose  children  they 
marry  has  six  daughters,  not  seven.  This 
younger  bi"other  who  stays  at  home  is 
the  Boots  of  European  folk-lore,  a  be- 
ing of  infinitely  varied  character,  and  a 
subject  of  interest  for  all  wlio  wish  to 
know  whence  the  Aryan  nations  obtain- 
ed the  materials  for  their  epic  poems. 
Seemingly  weak  and  often  despised,  he 
has  keener  wit  and  more  resolute  will 
than  all  who  are  opposed  to  him.  Slan- 
der and  obloquy  are  to  him  as  nothing, 
for  he  knows  that  in  the  end  his  truth 
shall  be  Tuade  clear  in  the  sight  of  all 
men.     In  Dr.  Dasent's  words — 

"There  he  sits  idle  whilst  all  work;  there 
he  hes  with  that  deep  irony  of  conscious  pow- 
er which  knows  its  time  mu?t  one  day  come 
and  meantime  can  afford  to  wait.  When  that  ^ 

time  comes,  he  girds  himself  to  the  feat  nmidst         1 
the  scoffs   and  scorn  of  his  flesh  and  blood  ;  ^ 

but  even  then  after  he  has  done  some  great 
deed,  he  conceals  it,  returns  to  his  ashes,  and 
again  sits  idly  by  the  kitchen  fire,  dirty,  lazy, 
despised,  until  the  time  for  final  recognition 
comes,  and  then  his  dirt  and  rags  fall  off, — he 
stands  out  in  all  the  majesty  of  his  royal 
robes,  and  is  acknowledged  once  for  all  a 
king." 

We  see  him  in  a  thousand  forms.  He  is 
the  Herakles  on  whom  the  mean  Eurys- 
theus  delights  to  pour  contempt ;  he  is 
Cinderella  sitting  in  the  dust  while  her 
sisters  flaunt  their  finery  abroad ;  he  is 
the  CEdipus  who  "knows  nothing,"*  yet 

*  b  iirji^U  eii'hs  OiSiKovs  — Soph.  "  (Ed.  Tyr."  397. 
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reads  the  mysterious  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx  ;  he  is  the  Phoebus  who  serves 
in  the  house  of  Adinetos  ami  the  palace 
of  Laomedon  ;  he  is  the  Psyche  who 
seeks  her  lost  love  almost  in  despair,  and 
yet  with  the  hope  still  living  in  her  that 
her  search  shall  not  be  unsuccessful ; 
above  all,  he  is  the  Ithakan  chief,  clad  in 
beggar's  rags,  flouted  by  the  suitors,  re- 
cognized only  by  an  old  nui-se  and.  his 
dog,  waiting  patiently  till  the  time  conies 
that  he  should  bend  the  invincible  bow, 
and  having  slain  his  enemies  appear  once 
more  in  glorious  garb  by  the  side  of  a 
wife  as  radiant  in  beauty  as  when  he  left 
her  years  ago  for  a  long  and  a  hard  war- 
fare for  away.  Boots  then  acts  the  part 
of  Balna's  son  in  the  Hindoo  story,  while 
the  sorcerer  rea]ipears  in  the  Norse  tale 
as  a  giant  who  turns  the  six  princes  and 
their  wives  into  stone.  The  incident  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  tale,  and 
once  for  all  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
whole  mass  of  folk-lore. in  every  country 
may  be  resolved  into  an  endless  series  of 
repetitions,  combinations,  and  adapta- 
tions of  a  few  leading  ideas  or  of  their 
developments.  If  speaking  of  the  mar- 
vels wrought  by  musical  genius  Dr. 
Newman  could  say,  "There  are  seven 
notes  in  the  scale  ;  make  them  thirteen, 
yet  how  slender  an  outlit  for  so  vast  an 
enterprise,"  we  may  well  feel  the  same 
astonishment  as  we  see  the  mighty  har- 
vest of  mythical  lore  which  a  few  seeds 
have  yielded,  and  begin  to  understand 
how  it  is  that  ideas  so  repeated,  dis- 
guised, or  travestied,  never  lost  their 
charm,  but  find  us  as  ready  to  listen  when 
they  are  brought  before  us  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  in  a  new  dress,  as  when  we 
first  made  acquaintance  with  them. 

With  the  modified  machinery  of  the 
Norse  tale,  the  remonstrances  addressed 
to  Balna's  son  in  the  Ayah's  story  are 
here  addressed  to  Boots,  whose  kindness 
to  the  brute  creatures  who  become  his 
friends  is  drawn  out  in  the  more  full  de- 
tail characteristic  of  Western  legends. 
The  Hindoo  hero  helps  eagles  only; 
Boots  succors  a  raven,  a  salmon,  and  a 
woU";  and  the  latter  having  devoured  his 
horse  bears  him  on  his  back  swifter  than 
the  wind  to  the  house  of  the  giant  who 
has    turned    his    brothers  into  stone.* 


*  In  Grimm's  story  of  ''  The  Two  Brothers  "  the 
auimals  succored    are    the   hare,  fox,  wolf,  and 
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There  he  finds,  not  his  mother,  like 
Balna's  son,  but  the  beautiful  princess 
who  is  to  be  his  bride,  and  who  promises 
to  find  out,  if  she  can,  where  the  giant 
keeps  his  heart,  for,  wherever  it  be,  it  is 
not  in  his  body.  The  colloquies  which 
lead  at  length  to  the  true  answer 
exhibit  the  giant  in  the  more  kindly  and 
rollicking  character  frequently  bestowed 
on  trolls,  dwarfs,  elves,  and  demons,  in 
the  mythology  of  the  Western  Aryans. 
The  final  answer  corresponds  precisely 
to  that  of  Punchkin  : — 

"  Far,  far  away  in  a  lake  lies  an  island  ;  on 
that  island  stands  a  chui'ch ;  m  that  church 
is  a  well ;  in  that  well  swims  a  duck  ;  in  that 
duck  there  is  an  egg,  and  in  that  egg  there 
lies  my  heart, — you  darling." 

His  darling  takes  a  tender  farewell  of 
Boots,  who  sets  off  on  the  wolf's  back, 
to  solve,  as  in  the  Eastern  tale,  the  mys- 
tery of  the  water  and  the  bird.  The 
wolf  takes  him  to  the  island ;  but  the 
church  keys  hang  liigh  on  the  steeple, 
and  the  raven  is  now  brought  in  to  per- 
form an  ofiice  analogous  to  that  of  the 
young  eaglets  in  the  Deccan  legend.  At 
last  by  the  salmon's  help  the  egg  is 
brought  from  the  bottom  of  the  well 
where  the  duck  had  dropped  it. 

"  Then  the  wolf  told  him  to  squeeze  the 
egg,  and  as  soon  as  ever  lie  squeezed  it  the 
giant  screamed  out. 

"  '  Squeeze  it  again,'  said  the  wolf;  and 
Avhen  t!ie  prince  did  so,  the  giant  screamed 
still  more  piteously,  and  begged  and  prayed 
so  prettily  to  be  spared,  saying  he  would  do 
all  that  the  prince  wished  if  he  would  only 
not  squeeze  his  heart  in  two. 

"  '  Tell  him,  if  he  will  restore  to  fife  again 
your  six  brothers  and  their  brides  you  will 
spare  his  hfe,"  said  the  wolf.  Yes,  the  giant 
was  ready  to  do  that,  and  he  turned  the  six 
brothers  into  king's  sons  again,  and  their 
brides  into  king's  daughters. 

"  '  Now  squeeze  the  egg  in  two,'  said  the 
wolf.  So  Boots  squeezed  the  egg  to  pieces, 
and  the  giant  burst  at  once.' 

If  the  morality  of  myths  is  fair  matter 
for  comparison,  the  Eastern  story  has 
here  the  advantage.  Balna's  son  makes 
no  definite  promise  to  the  magician  ;  but 
a   parallel   to  Punchkin,    almost  closer 

lion,  and  they  each,  as  in  the  Hindoo  tale,  offer 
their  young-  as  ministers  to  the  hero  who  has 
spared  their  hves. 
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than  thnt  of  the  ginnt,  is  furnished  in 
Grimm's  story  of  the  Two  Brothers, 
where  a  witch  is  forced  to  restore  all 
her  victims  to  life. 

"  The  old  witch  took  a  twig  and  changed 
the  stones  back  to  what  they  were,  and  im- 
mediately his  brother  and  the  beasts  stood  be- 
fore ihe  huntsman,  as  well  as  many  merchants, 
workpeople,  and  shepherds,  who,  delighted 
with  their  freedom,  returned  home ;  but  the 
twin  brothers,  when  they  saw  each  otlier  again, 
kissed  and  embraced  and  were  very  glad." 

But  probably  no  two  stories  furnish 
more  convincing  evidence  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  folk-lore  of  the  Arynn  tribes 
was  developed  while  they  still  lived  as  a 
single  people,  thnn  that  A\liich  we  find 
in  tlie  German  legend  of  Faithful  John 
and  the  Deccan  story  of  Rnraa  and  Lux- 
man.  A  comparison  of  these  legends 
clearly  shows  that  at  least  the  following 
framework  must  have  been  devised  be- 
fore Hindoos  and  Germans  started  on 
the  long  migrations  which  were  to  lead 
the  one  to  the  regions  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Indus,  and  the  other  to  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Vistula  and 
the  Elbe.  Even  in  those  early  dnys  the 
story  must*  have  run  that  a  king  had 
seen  the  likeness  of  a  maiden  whose 
beauty  made  him  faint  with  love,  that 
he  could  not  be  withheld  from  seeking 
her,  that  his  faithful  friend  went  with 
him  and  helped  him  to  win  his  bride, 
that  certain  wise  birds  predicted  that 
the  trusty  friend  should  save  his  master 
from  three  great  dangers,  but  that  his 
mode  of  rescuing  him  should  seem  to 
show  that  he  loved  his  master's  wife, 
that  for  his  self-sacrifice  he  should  be 
turned  into  a  stone,  and  should  be  re- 
stored to  life  only  by  the  agency  of  an 
innocent  child.  That  tAvo  men  in  two 
different  countries  cotild  hit  upon  such  a 
series  of  incidents  as  these,  none  .prob- 
ably will  have  the  hardihood  to  main- 
tain, still  less  can  any  dream  of  urging 
that  Hindoos  and  Germans  agreed  to- 
gether to  adopt  each  the  specific  differ- 
ences of  their  respective  versions. 

In  the  German  stoiy  the  prince's  pas- 
sion for  the  beautiful  maiden  is  produced 
by  the  sight  of  her  portrait  in  a  gal- 
lery of  ills  father's  palace  into  which  the 
trusty  John  had  been  strictly  charged 
not  to  let  the  young  man  entei-.  Having 
once  seen  it  he  cannot  be  withheld  from 


going  to  seek  her,  and  Avith  his  friend 
embarks  as  a  merchant  in  a  ship  laden 
with  all  manner  of  costly  goods  which 
may  tempt  the  maiden's  taste  or  curiosi- 
ty. The  scheme  succeeds,  but  while  the 
piincess  is  making  her  purchases  the 
faithful  John  orders  all  sail  to  be  set,  and 
the  ship  is  far  at  sea  when  the  maiden 
turns  to  go  home.  The  next  scene  in  thy 
drama  is  a  colloquy  between  three  crows 
whose  language  Faithful  John  under- 
stands, and  who  foretell  three  great  dan- 
gers impending  over  the  prince,  who 
can  be  saved  only  at  the  cost  of  his  pre- 
server. On  his  reaching  shore  a  fox- 
colored  horse  would  sin-ing  towards 
him,  which,  on  his  mounting  it,  would 
carry  him  off  for  ever  from  his  biide. 
No  one  can  save  him  except  by  shooting 
the  horse,  btit  if  he  does  it  and  tells  the 
king  he  will  be  turned  into  stone  from 
the  toe  to  the  knee.  Ifthe  horse  be  killed 
he  will  none  the  more  keep  his  bi-ide, 
for  a  bridal  shirt  will  lie  on  a  dish,  wo- 
ven seemingly  of  gold  and  silver,  but 
composed  leally  of  sulphur  and  pitch, 
and  if  he  puts  it  on  it  will  burn  him  to 
his  bones  and  marrow.  Whoever  takes 
the  shirt  with  his  gloved  hand  and  casts 
it  into  the  file,  may  save  the  prince,  but 
if  he  knows  and  tells  him  he  will  be 
turned  to  stone  from  his  knee  to  his 
heart.  Xor  is  he  more  safe  even  if  the 
shirt  is  burnt,  for  duiing  the  dance 
which  follows  the  wedding  the  queen 
will  suddenly  turn  pale  and  fall  as  if 
dead,  and  unless  some  one  takes  three 
drops  of  blood  from  her  i-ight  breast  she 
will  die.  But  whoever  knows  and  tells 
it  shall  be  turned  to  stone  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  toes  of  his  feet. 
The  friend  resolves  to  be  fiithful  at  all 
hazards,  and  all  things  turn  out  as  the 
crows  had  foretold  ;  but  the  king  mis- 
construing tlie  act  of  his  friend  in  taking 
blood  from  his  wife,  orders  him  to 
be  led  to  prison.  At  the  scaffold  he 
explains  his  motives,  but  the  act  of 
revelation  seals  his  doom ;  and  while 
the  king  entreats  for  forgiveness 
the  trusty  servant  is  turned  into  stone. 
In  an  agony  of  giief  the  king  has  tlie 
figure  placed  near  his  bed,  and  vainly 
prays  for  the  power  of  restoring  him  to 
life.  Years  pass  on  ;  twin  sons  aie  born 
to  him,  and  one  day,  as  he  gires  utter- 
ance to  the  longing  of  his  heart,  the 
statue  says  that  it  can  be  brought  back 
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to  life  if  the  king  will  cut  off  the  heads 
of  the  twins  and  sprinkle  the  statue  with 
tlieir  blood.  The  servant  is  restored  to 
life,  and  when  lie  places  the  children's 
heads  on  their  bodies  they  spring  up  and 
play  as  merrily  as  ever. 

In  truth  and  tenderness  of  feeling  this 
story  scarcely  equals  the  Deccan  tale, 
in  which  the  prince  Ratna  sees  the  image 
of  his  future  bride,  nut  in  a  picture,  but 
in  a  dream.  Having  won  her  by  the 
aid  of  Luxman,  he  is  soon  after  attacked 
by  the  homesickness  which  is  common 
to  the  heroes  in  most  of  these  tales,  and 
which  finds  its  highest  expression  in  the 
history  of  Odysseus.  During  the  journey 
which  answers  to  the  voyage  of  the  king 
with  Faithful  John,  Luxman,  who  like 
John  understands  the  speech  of  birds, 
hears  two  owls  talking  in  a  tree  over- 
head, and  learns  fi-om  them  that  three 
great  perils  await  his  master.  The  first 
will  be  from  a  rotten  branch  of  a  banyan 
tree,  from  the  fall  of  which  Luxman  will 
just  save  them  by  dragging  them  for- 
cibly away ;  the  next  will  be  from  an 
insecure  arch,  and  the  third  from  a 
cobra.     This  cobra,  they  said, 

"  Luxman  will  kill  with  his  sword,  but  a 
drop  of  the  cobra's  blood  shall  fall  on  her 
forehead.  The  wuzeer  will  not  dare  to  wipe 
off  tlie  blood  with  his  hands,  but  shall  instead 
cover  his  face  with  a  cloth,  that  he  may  lick 
it  off  with  his  tongue;  but  for  this  the  rajah 
will  be  angry  with  him,  and  h's  reproaches 
Avill  turn  this  poor  wuzeer  into  sione. 

"  '  Will  he  always  remain  stone  ? '  asked 
the  lady  owl.  '  Not  forever,'  answered  the 
husband,  'but  for  eight  long  years  he  will  re- 
main so.'  'And  what  then?'  demanded 
she.  '  Then,'  answered  the  other,  '  when 
the  young  rajah  and  ranee  have  a  baby,  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  one  day  the  child 
shall  be  playing  on  the  floor,  and,  to  help  it- 
self along,  shall  clasp  hold  of  the  stony  figure, 
and  at  that  baby's  touch  the  wuzeer  will  come 
to  life  again.  But  I  have  told  you  enough 
for  one  night ;  come,  let's  catch  mice,  — tuwhit, 
tuwlioo,  tuwlioo,'  and  away  flew  the  owls." 

As  in  the  German  tale,  everything 
turns  out  in  accordance  with  the  predic- 
tions of  the  birds.  When,  therefore, 
Luxman  saw  the  cobra  creep  towards 
the  queen,  he  knew  that  his  life  must  be 
forfeited  for  his  devotion ;  and  so  he 
took  from  the  f  dds  of  his  dress  the  record 
of  the  owl's  talk  and  of  his  former  life, 
and  having .  laid  it  beside  the  sleeping 


king,  killed  the  cobra.  The  vajah  of 
course  starts  up  just  as  his  friend  is 
licking  the  blood  from  his  wife's  foi-e- 
head,  and  drawing  tlie  same  inference 
with  the  German  prince,  overwhelms 
him  with  reproaches. 

"  The  rajah  had  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  ; 
he  looked  up,  he  turned  to  the  wuzeer ;  buc 
fiom  him  came  neither  answer  nor  I'eply.  He 
had  become  a  senseless  stone.  Then  Rama 
for  the  first  time  perceived  the  rull  of  paper 
which  Luxman  had  laid  beside  him ;  and 
when  he  read  in  it  of  what  Luxman  had  been 
to  him  from  boyhood,  and  of  the  end,  his  bit- 
ter grief  broke  through  all  bounds,  and,  fall- 
ing at  the  feet  of  the  statue,  he  clasped  its 
stony  knees  and  wept  aloud." 

Eight  years  rolled  on,  and  at  length 
the  child  was  born.  A  few  months 
more,  and  in  trying  to  walk,  "  it  stretched 
out  its  tiny  hands  and  caught  hold  of 
the  foot  of  the  statue.  The  wuzeer  in- 
stantly came  back  to  life,  and  stooping 
down  seized  the  little  baby,  who  had 
rescued  him,  in  his  arms  and  kissed  it." 

There  is  something  more  quiet  and 
touching  in  the  silent  record  of  Luxman, 
which  stands  in  the  place  of  Faithful 
John's  confession  at  the  scaffold,  as  well 
as  in  the  doom  which  is  made  to  depend 
on  the  reproaches  of  his  friend  rather 
than  on  the  mere  mechanical  act  of  giv- 
ing utterance  to  certain  words. 

In  the  Deccan  story  the  bride  of  Ra- 
ma is  won  after  an  exploit  which  in  its 
turn  carries  us  away  to  the  deeds  of 
Hellenic  or  Teutonic  heroes.  When  the 
prince  tellsLuxman  of  the  peerless  beauty 
whom  he  has  seen  in  his  dream,  his 
friend  tells  him  that  the  princess  lives 
far  away  in  a  glass  palace.  The  glass 
answers  to  the  ice  of  the  Norse  legends. 
"Round  this  palace  runs  a  large  river, 
and  round  the  river  is  a  garden  of  flow- 
ers. Round  the  garden  are  four  thick 
groves  of  trees.  The  princess  is  twenty- 
four  years  old,  but  she  is  not  married, 
for  she  has  determined  only  to  marry 
whoever  can  jump  across  the  river  and 
greet  her  in  her  crystal  palace ;  and 
though  many  thousand  kings  have  es- 
sayed to  do  so,  they  have  all  perished 
miserably  in  the  attempt,  having  either 
been  drowned  in  the  river  or  broken 
their  necks  by  faliing." 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  idea 
in  these  Hindoo  legends  might  of  itself 
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lead  any  one,  who  knew  nothing  of  tlie 
subject  previously,  to  doubt  whether 
such  images  could  refer  to  any  actual 
facts  in  the  history  of  any  given  man  or 
woman.  In  some  form  or  other  it  may 
be  said  to  run  through  almost  all.  In 
the  story  of  Brave  Sevent(?e  Bai  it  as- 
sumes a  form  more  closely  akin  to  the 
imagery  of  Teutonic  mythology  ;  and 
here  we  find  a  princess  who  declares  she 
will  marry  no  one  who  has  not  leaped  over 
her  bath,  which  "  has  high  marble  walls 
all  round,  with  a  hetlge  of  spikes  at  the 
top  of  the  walls."  In  the  story  of  Vicram 
Maharajah  the  parents  of  Anar  Ranee 
"  had  caused  her  garden  to  be  hedged 
romid  with  seven  hedges  made  of  bayo- 
nets, so  that  none  could  go  in  nor  out; 
and  they  had  published  a  decree  thnt 
none  should  marry  her  but  he  who  could 
enter  the  garden  and  gather  the  three 
pomegranates  on  which  she  and  her 
maids  slept."  So  too  Panch-Phul  Ranee," 
the  lovely  Queen  of  the  Five  Flowers, 
"  dwelt  in  a  little  house  round  which 
were  seven  Avide  ditches  and  seven  great 
hedges  made  of  spears."  The  seven 
hedges  are,  however,  nothing  more  than 
the  sevenfold  coils  of  the  dragon  of  the 
glistening  heath  who  lies  twined  round 
the  beautiful  Brynhild.  But  the  maiden 
of  the  Teutonic  tale  is  sunk  in  sleep 
which  rather  resembles  death  than  life, 
just  as  Demeter  mourned  as  if  for  the 
death  of  Persephone  while  her  child  so- 
journed in  the  dark  kingdom  of  Hades. 
This  idea  is  reproduced  with  wonderful 
fidelity  in  the  story  of  Little  Surya  Bai, 
and  the  cause  of  her  death  is  modified 
in  a  hundred  legends  both  of  the  East 
and  the  West.  The  little  maiden  is  high 
tip  in  the  eagle's  nest  fast  asleep,  when 
an  evil  demon  or  Rakshas  seeks  to  gain 
admission  to  her,  and  while  vainly  stri- 
ving to  {'orce  it  open,  leaves  one  of  his 
fingernails  sticking  in  the  crack  of  the 
door.  When  on  the  following  morning 
the  maiden  opened  the  doors  of  her 
dwelling  to  look  down  on  the  world  be- 
low, the  sharp  claw  ran  into  her  hand, 
and  immediately  she  fell  dead.  The 
poweis  of  winter  Avhich  had  thus  far 
striven  in  vain  to  wound  her  have  at 
length  won  the  victory,  and  at  once  we 
pass  to  other  versions  of  the  same  myth 
which  tell  us  of  Eurydike  as  stung  to 
death  by  the  hidden  serpent,  of  Sifrit 
smitten  by  Hagene  (the  thorn),  of  Isfen- 
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diyar  pierced  by  the  thorn  or  arrow  of 
Rustem,  of  Achilles  vulnerable  only  in 
his  heel,  of  Brynhild  enfolded  within  the 
dragon's  coils,  of  Meleagros  dying  as  the 
torch  of  doom  is  burnt  out,  of  Baldr  the 
brave  and  pure  smitten  by  the  fatal 
bough  of  mistletoe,  of  the  sweet  Briar- 
rose  plunged  in  her  slumber  of  a  hundred 
years. 

The  idea  that  these  myths  have  been 
deliberately  transferred  from  Plindoos 
or  Persians  to  Greeks,  Germans,  and 
Norsemen  is  by  general  consent  dismiss- 
ed as  a  wild  dream.  Yet  of  their  sub- 
stantial identity,  in  spite  of  all  points  of 
difference  and  under  every  disguise 
thrown  over  them  by  individual  fancies 
and  local  influences,  there  can  be  no 
question.  The  keynote  of  any  one  of 
Anna  de  Souza's  stories  is  the  keynote 
of  almost  all ;  and  this  keynote  runs 
practically  through  the  great  body  of 
tales  gathered  from  Germany,  Scandi- 
navia, Ireland,  and  Scotland.  It  is  found 
again  everywhere  in  the  mythology  of 
the  Greeks,  Avhether  in  the  legends 
which  have  furnished  the  matei-ials  for 
their  magnificent  epics,  or  have  been 
immortalized  in  the  dramas  of  their  great 
tragedians,  or  have  remained  buried  in 
the  pages  of  mythographers  like  Pausa- 
nias  or  Diodorus.  If,  then,  all  these 
tales  have  some  historical  foundation, 
they  must  relate  to  events  which  took 
place  before  the  dispersion  of  the  Aryan 
tribes  from  their  original  home. 

To  take  these  stories  after  any  system 
and  arrange  their  materials  metliodically 
is  almost  an  impossible  task.  The  ex- 
pressions or  incidents  worked  into  these 
legends  are  like  the  few  notes  of  the 
scale  from  which  great  musicians  have 
created  each  his  new  world,  or  like  the 
few  roots  of  language  which  denoted  at 
first  only  the  most  prominent  objects 
and  ])rocesses  of  nature  and  the  merest 
bodily  wants,  but  out  of  which  has 
grown  the  wealth  of  Avords  to  feed  the 
countless  streams  of  human  thought. 
In  one  story  w'e  may  find  a  series  of  in- 
cidents briefly  touched  which  elsewhere 
have  been  expanded  into  a  dozen  tales, 
while  the  incidents  themselves  are  pre- 
sented in  the  thousand  different  combina- 
tions suggested  by  an  exuberant  fancy. 
The  outlines  of  the  tales,  Avhen  these 
have  been  carefully  analyzed,  are  simple 
enough;  but  they  are  certainly  not  out 
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lines  which  could  have  been  suggested 
by  incidents  in  the  common  life  of  man- 
kind. Maidens  do  not  fall  for  months 
or  years  into  deathlike  trances  from 
which  the  touch  of  one  brave  knight 
alone  can  rouse  them;  dragons  are  not 
coiled  round  golden  treasures  or  beauti- 
ful women  on  glistering  heaths  ;  princes 
do  not  everywhere  abandon  their  wives 
as  soon  as  they  have  married  them,  to 
return  at  length  in  squalid  disguise  and 
smite  their  foes  with  invincible  weapons. 
Steeds  v\diich  speak  and  which  cannot 
die  do  not  draw  the  chariots  of  mortal 
chiefs,  nor  do  the  lives  of  human  kings 
exhibit  everywhere  the  same  incidents 
in  the  same  sequence.  Yet  every  fi-esh 
addition  made  to  our  stories  of  popular 
tradition  does  but  bring  before  us  new 
phases  of  those  old  forms  of  which  man- 
kind, we  may  boldly  say,  will  never 
grow  weary.  The  golden  slipper  of 
Cinderella  Avas,  as  Ave  knew,  the  slipper 
of  Rhodoiiis,  Avhich  an  eagle  carried  off 
and  dropped  into  the  la])  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king  as  he  sat  on  his  seat  of  judg- 
ment at  Memphis.  This  slipper  reap- 
pears in  the  beautiful  Deccan  story  of 
Sodewa  Bai,  and  leads  of  course  to  the 
same  issue  as  in  the  legends  of  Cinderella 
and  Rhodopis.  The  dragon  of  the 
glistering  heath  represents  the  scA'en- 
headed  cobra  of  the  Hindoo  story,  and 
in  the  legend  of  Brave  Seventee  Bai  the 
beautiful  Brynhild  becomes  his  daughter. 
In  the  Greek  myth  these  snakes  draw 
the  chariot  of  Medeia  tbe  child  of  the 
Sun,  or  impart  mysterious  Avisdom  to 
lamos  and  Melampus,  as  the  cobras  do 
to  Muchie  Lai.  That  the  heroes  of 
Greek  and  Teutonic  legends  in  almost 
every  case  are  sejmrated  from  or  aban- 
don the  women  whom  they  have  wooed 
or  loved,  is  well  known  ;  and  the  rajahs 
and  princes  of  these  Deccan  tales  are 
subjected  to  the  same  lot  with  Achilles 
and  Herakles,  Odysseus  and  Oedipus, 
Sigurd  and  Arthur,  Kephalos  and  Pro- 
kris,  Paris  and  CEnone.  Generally  the 
newly -manied  jjrince  feels  a  yearning  to 
see  his  father  and  his  mother  once  more, 
and,  like  Odysseus,  pines  until  he  can 
set  his  i'ace  homewards.  Sometimes  he 
takes  his  Avife,  sometimes  he  goes  alone  ; 
but  in  one  way  or  another  he  is  kept 
away  from  her  for  years,  and  reappears, 
like  Odysseus,  in  the  squalid  garb  of  a 
beggar.      Curiously   enough,   in    these 


Hindoo  stories  his  detention  is  caused 
by^  one  of  those  charms  or  spells  which 
Odysseus  in  his  wanderings  discreetly 
avoids.  The  Lotos-eaters  and  their  ma- 
gic fruit  reappear  in  the  nautch  people 
or  conjurers,  Avhoin  the  rajah  who  has 
married  Pancli-Phul  Ranee,  the  Lady  of 
the  Five  FloAvers,  asks  for  rice  and  fire. 
The  woman  whom  he  addresses  imme- 
diately brings  them. 

"  But  before  she  gave  them  to  him,  she 
and  her  companions  threw  upon  them  a 
certain  poAvder,  containing  a  very  po- 
tent charm ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  ra- 
jah receive  them  than  he  forgot  about 
his  wife  and  little  child,  his  jour- 
ney, and  all  that  had  ever  happened  to 
him  in  his  life  before  ;  such  Avas  the  pe- 
culiar property  of  the  powder.  And 
Avhen  the  conjurers  said  to  him,  '  Why 
should  you  go  away  ?  Stay  with  us, 
and  be  one  of  us,'  he  Avillingty  consent- 
ed." We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
a  remembrance  of  the  Homeric  story 
has  unconsciously  led  Miss  Frere  to  col- 
or or  modify  the  ayah's  language,  but 
her  words  are  almost  a  paraphrase  irom 
the  Odyssey. 

The  nautch-woman  here  has  also  the 
character  of  Kirke,  and  the  charm  re- 
presents the  (pi/.piiaxa  Xuypa  Avhicli  turned 
the  companions  of  Eurylochos  into 
swine,  while  Kirke's  Avand  is  wielded 
by  the  sorcerers  who  are  compelled  to 
restore  to  life  the  victims  Avhom  they  had 
turned  into  stone,  and  by  the  Rakshas 
from  Avhom  Ramchundra,  in  the  story  of 
Truth's  Triumph,  seeks  to  learn  its  uses. 
The  rod,  she  replies,  "  has  many  super- 
natural powers ;  for  instance,  by  simply 
uttering  your  Avish  and  waving  it  in  the 
air,  you  can  conjure  up  a  mountain,  a 
river,  or  a  forest,  in  a  moment  of  time." 

At  length  the  wanderer  is  found ;  but 
Panch-Phul  Ranee  and  Seventee  Bai 
have  the  insight  of  Eurykleia,  and  dis- 
cern his  true  majesty  beneath  the  fakeer's 
garb.  "  The  Rajah  came  towards  them 
so  changed  that  not  even  his  own  mother 
knew  him ;  no  one  recognized  him  but 
his  wife.  For  eighteen  years  he  had 
been  among  the  nautch-people  ;  his  hair 
Avas rough,  his  beard  untiimmed,.his  face 
thin  and  worn,  sunburnt  and  wrinkled, 
and  his  dress  Avas  a  rough  common 
blanket."  Can  we  possibly  help  think- 
ing of  the  wanderer  Avho  in  his  beggar's 
dress  reveals  himself  to  the  swineherd, 
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and  lastly  of  his  recognition  by  his  old 
nurse  when  she  saw  the  wound  made  by 
the  bite  of  the  boar  who  slew  Adonis  ? 
So  in  the  vengeance  of  Chandra  we  see 
the  puni-shment  of  the  suitors  by  Odys- 
seus, an  incident  still  further  travestied 
in  Grimm's  legend  of  the  "  King  of  the 
Golden  Mountain."  So  too,  as  we  read 
of  the  body  of  Chundun  Rajah  which 
remained  undecayed  though  he  had 
been  dead  many  months,  or  of  Sode- 
wai  Bai  who  a  month  after  her  death 
looked  as  lovely  as  on  the  night  on 
which  she  died,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
body  of  Hector  which  Aphrodite  anoin- 
ted with  ambrosial  oil  and  guarded  day 
and  night  from  all  unseemly  things. 

But  thouo-h  the  doom  of  which  Achil- 
les mournfully  complained  to  Thetis  lies 
on  all  or  almost  all  of  these  bright  beings, 
they  cannot  be  held  in  the  grasp  of  the 
dark  power  whi(;h  has  laid  them  low. 
Briar-rose   and    Snrya   Bai   start   from 
their  slumbers  at  the  magic  touch  of  the 
lover's  hand,  and  even   when  all  hope 
seemed  to  be  lost,  wise  beasts  provide 
an  antidote  which  will  bring  back  life  to 
the  dead.      In  the  story  of  Panch-Fhul 
Ranee    these  beneficent  physicians  are 
jackals  who  converse  together  like  the 
owls  of  Luxman  or  the  crows  in  the  tale 
of  Faithful  John.     "Do   you   see   this 
tree?"    says    the   jackal    to   his    wife. 
"  Well,  if  some  of  its  leaves  were  crush- 
ed and  a  little  of  its  juice  put  into  the 
Rajah's  two  ears  and  upon  his  upper  lip, 
and  some   upon   his   temples^  also,  and 
some  upon  the  spear-wounds  in  his  side, 
he  would  come  to  life  again  and  be  as 
well  as  ever."    These  leaves  reappear  in 
Grimm's  story  of  the  Three  Snakeleaves, 
in  which  the  snakes  play  the  part  of  the 
jackals.      In  this  tale  a  prince  is  buried 
alive  Avith    his  dead  wife,  and   seeing 
a    snake    approaching     her    body,    he 
cuts  it  in  three  pieces.      Presently  an- 
other snake   crawling  from  the   corner 
saw  the  other  lying  dead,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  three   green  leaves  in  his 


"When  Minos  said  that  he  must  brins; 
Glaukos  to  life,  Polyidos  was  shut  up  with 
the  dead-  body  ;  and  being  sorely  perplexed 
how  to  do  thi^,  he  saw  a  dragon  approach 
the  corpse.  This  lie  killed  with  a  stone  ;  and 
another  dragon  came,  and,  seeing  the  first 
one  dead,  went  away  and  brought  some 
grass  which  it  placed  on  the  body  of  the 
other,  which  immediately  rose  up.  Polyidos 
having  beheld  this  with  astonishment,  put 
the  same  grass  on  the  body  of  Glaukos,  and 
restored  him  to  life." 

If  we  sought  to  prove  the  absolute 
identity   of  the  great  mass  of  Hindoo, 
Greek,  Norse,  and  German  legends,  we 
surely  need  go  no  further.     Yet  we  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  of  adding  a. 
few    words  on  the  story^  of  Tara  Bai, 
whom   the  disguised  wife   of  Logedas 
R;ijah  finds  on  a  gold  and  ivory  throne. 
"She    was   tall   and  of  a   commanding 
aspect;    her  black  hair  was  bound  by 
long  strings  of  pearl ;  her  dress  was  of 
fine-spun  gold,  and  round  her  waist^  was 
clasped  a  zone  of  restless  throbbing  light- 
giving  diamonds  ;  her  neck  and  her  arms 
were  "covered  with  a  profusion  of  costly 
jewels,  but  brighter  than  all  shone  her 
bright  eyes,  which  looked  full  of  gentle 
majesty."      But   Tara   Bai   is  the   star 
(boy)  child  or  maiden,  the  Asteropaios 
of  the  "  Iliad,"  of  whom  the  Greek  myth 
says  only  that  he  was  the  tallest  of  all 
the  men,  and  that  he  was  slain  by  Achil- 
les.   This  is,  in  fact,  but  one  of  the  many 
phases  assumed  by  the  struggle  between 
the  powers  of  light  and  darkness.     This 
child  in  the  Dec^can  stories  appears  not 
only  as  Guzra  Bai,  but  as  Panch-Phul 
Ranee,   as    Surya  Bai,   as  the    w^ife    of 
Muchie  Lai,  the  fish  or  frog-sun.*  These 
women  are  the  daughters  of  a  gardener 
or  a  milk  woman,  in   whom  we  see  the 
image  of  Demeter,  the  bountiful  earth, 
who  lavishes  on  her  children  her  treasures 
of  fruit,  milk  and  flowers. 

The  path  is  inviting,  and  we  have 
done  little  more  than  enter  upon  it ;  but 
we  must  not  now  follow  it  further. 
Enough  however  has  been  said  to  show 


mouth,  and  laying  the  parts  of  the  body    ^,^^^  ^^^^^  Hindoo  tales  will  not  only  de 

^.^^^^  children,  but    will   be  a  mine  of 


together  so  as  to  join,  put  one  leaf  on 
each  wound,  and  the  dead  snake  was 
alive  again.  The  prince  applying  the 
leaves  to  his  wife  restores  her  also  to 
life.'  The  following  are  the  words  of 
ApoUodorus  in  relating  the  story,  also 
told  by  ^lian,  of  Glaukos  and  Poly- 
idos; 


wealth  for  those  who  care  to  acquamt 
themselves  Avith  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant chapters  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.     Since  the  translation  of  the  Ger- 


*   Max   Midler,    "Chips  from   a   Grerman 
Workshop,"  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 
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man  popular  stories  from  the  tpxt  of 
Grimm,  by  the  late  Mr.  Edgar  Taylor, 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
so  genuine  and  so  lively  an  addition  to 
this  charming  branch  of  literature.  We 
are  grateful  to  Miss  Fj-ere  for  her  beau- 
tiful and,  as  we  trust,  faithful  rendering 
of  these  Hindoo  tales,  which  are  present- 
ed to  us  m  an  English  style  of  admi- 
rable grace  and  simplicity.  To  Anna  Li- 
berata  de  Souza  we  have  to  express  not 
only  our  hearty  thanks,  but  our  earnest 
hope  that  she  will  give  us  all  the  stories 
which  she  can  remember  herself,  or 
which  she  can  by  her  utmost  diligence 
gather  from  her  kinsfolk  or  her  friends. 


THE  TURKOMANS  AND  OTHER  TRIBES  OF 
THE  NORTH-EAST  TURKISH  FRONTIER.* 

Interesting  as  it  is  to  watch  the  prog- 
ress and  development  of  nations,  still 
more  interesting  is  it  to  witness  their 
first  oiigin  and  beginnings ;  not  only  from 
the  very  rareness  of  opportunity  for  ob- 
serving such  phenomena,  but  also  from 
the  peculiar  and  instructive  character 
of  the  circumstances  which  occasion 
and  accompany  them.  Now,  during 
many  years  passed  in  the  East,  the  ques- 
tion had  again  and  again  occui  red  to  my 
mind,  whether  the  jn-oductive  powers 
of  those  regions  which  have  given  birth 
to  so  many  nationalities,  so  many  dynas- 
ties, so  many  empires,— those  regions 
whence  not  only  the  outlying  districts  of 
Asia  itself,  but  even  Europe  and  Afi'ica, 
have  been  so  often  flooded,  were  indeed 
wholly  exhausted  ;  or  whether  any  "  new 
blood"  might  yet  be  expected*^  thence 
for  transfusion  into  the  veins  of  this 
young-old  world  of  ours,  any  new  out- 
pourings into  the  stream  of  time  ?  For 
a  while  I  could  not  find  any  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  query.  Only  thus  much, 
that  a  protracted  residence  among 
Arabs,  Syrians,  Persians  and  Indians, 
central  or  southern,  had  convinced  me 
that  no  such  "revival  "  could  be  expect- 
ed from  amongst  them  ;  that  in  those 
basins  of_  human  life,  the  water,  once  so 
overflowing,  had  ebbed  back  for  good 
into  its  normal  limits,  and  that  although 
Arabs,    Persians,    Syrians,    Armenians, 

*  This  paper  was,  in  substance,  given  by  the 
writer  at  the  meeiinfr  of  the  British  Association  in 
Norwich,  August,  1868. 


Mahrattas,   Tamils,  and  the  like,  might 
long  continue  to  exist  as  such,  each  race 
moving  on  its  gradually  progiessive  or 
retrogressive    line,    yet    that     no     new 
springs  of  nation  or  empire  could — with- 
in the  reach,  that  is,  of  any  probable  cal- 
culation— be  expected  to  be  broken  up 
and  opened  in  or  from  that  part  of  the 
great  deep   of  mankind.     But   latterly, 
during  two  years  of  residence,  ])artly  in 
Eastern  Turkey  and  partly  in  the  adjoin- 
ing Caucasus,  I  have  found  mvselfthe 
bystander  of  a  well-head  of  nationality, 
in  a  region  where  the  process  of  produc- 
tion and  formation  is  rapidly  goino-  on, 
where  the  elements  assume  fresh  combi- 
nations, ferment,  and  in  fermenting  in- 
crease ;  promising  at  no  distant  period  to 
crystallize  into  a  new  nationality,  with  a 
type  and   destiny  of  its  own,   differing 
from  any  that  have  as  yet  gone  before  it. 
The  scene  of  these  vital  energies,  the 
region   on  w^hich  we  may  now^  not  un- 
profitably,  fix  a  half  hour's  attention,  is 
the  gieat  Asiatic  highland  placed  south- 
east of  the  Black  Sea  and  south-west  of 
the  Caspian.     The  limits  of  this  region 
are  assigned  :  westward  by  the  torrent- 
river  Kizil-Irmak,  the  Halys  of  the  an- 
cients ;    southwards    by   the   Tigro-Eu- 
phrates  valley,  and  what  adjoins  it ;  east- 
wards by  the  deserts  and  tracts  of  Cen- 
tral Persia,  and  northward  by  the  Black 
Sea,  Russian  Georgia,  and  the  Caspian. 
The  highland  itself  is  formed  by  a  huge 
moimtain-chain,    or    rather   l)y   several 
intertangled  chains,  to  which  the    col- 
lective name  of  Anti-Caucasus  might  be 
not  inaptly  given,  as  the  whole  system 
runs  parallel  to,  and  in  formation  and 
general  character  much  resembles,  the 
well-known  Caucasus,  from   which  it  is 
separated  by  the  wide  valley  of  Georgia 
and  the  plains  watered  by  the  Rion  or 
Phasis,  and  the  Araxes.     Thus  the  direc- 
tion of  this  Anti-Caucasus,   this  Asiatic 
Switzerland,    lies    from    north-west    to 
south-cast;  that  is,  from  the  Anatolian 
coast  behind  Trebizond  to  the  lofty  peak 
of  Demavend  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Tebreez  or    Tauris,     It    comprises    the 
whole  east   of  Anatolia,  with  northern 
Kurdistan,  both   parts  of  the  Ottoman 
dominion,  besides  the  Russian  provinces 
of  Erivan  and  Kara-bagh,  with  the  Per- 
sian province  of  Azerbeyjan  ;  its  central 
point  is  an   old,   almost   a    pre-historic, 
starting-point  in  the  history  of  our  kind, 
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the  double  cone  of  Ararat,  and  its  never- 
melting  snows. 

No  part  of  the  world  is,  it  would  seem, 
better  fitted  to  become  what  men  call 
the  cradle  of  a  nation.  The  soil,  every- 
where fertile,  is,  up  to  a  height  of  6,000 
feet  and  more  above  sea-level,  rich  to 
superabundance  in  all  kinds  of  cereals, — 
corn,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  the  like ; 
higher  up  are  summer  pasture-lands,  or 
"  yailas,"  to  give  them  their  local  name, 
of  vast  extent,  clothed  with  excellent 
grass ;  in  the  valleys  below  ripen  all  the 
jDroducts  of  our  own  South-European  cli- 
mate,— vines,  fruit-trees,  maize,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  varied  cultivation,  alter- 
nating Avith  forests  unexceptionally  the 
noblest  that  it  has  ever  been  my  chance 
to  see :  ash,  walnut,  box-wood,  elm, 
beech,  oak,  fir,  and  pine.  If  to  its  nbove- 
ground  riches  we  add  the  metallic  pro- 
ducts of  the  land,  principally  iron  and 
copper,  with  not  unfrequent  silver  and 
lead,  and  also,  I  am  informed,  but  must 
speak  with  hesitation  on  a  subject  where 
so  much  technical  knowledge  is  required, 
coal ;  add  also  a  pure  and  healthy  cli- 
mate, averaging  in  temperature  that  of 
Southern  Germany ;  add  perennial  snows 
on  the  heights  and  abundant  rains  in  the 
valleys,  Avhence  flow  down  those  great 
rivers,  Chorook,  Araxes,  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, with  all  their  countless  tributa- 
ries, and  other  watercourses  of  less  his- 
toric note,  but  of  scarce  less  fertilizing 
importance,  some  to  seek  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian,  some  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Persian  Gulf; — all  this,  and  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  few  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface  are,  natural 
resources  considered,  better  adapted  for 
the  habitation, increase,  and  improvement 
of  man. 

The  population,  made  up  in  the  main 
from  Armenians,  Turkomans  and  Curdes, 
was  however,  till  latterly,  not  dense, 
scarcely  perhaps  fifteen  to  the  square 
mile,  and  was,  besides,  somewhat  on  the 
decline.  Want  of  roads,  and  insufficient 
or  mismanaged  government,  may  be  as- 
signed as  the  principal  causes  of  so  un- 
satisfactory a  condition.  But  now  all  is 
rapidly  changing.  Russian  pressure  on 
the  north-east  is  fast  driving  the  Turko- 
man tribes,  once  settled  in  further  lands, 
into  the  space  just  described;  the  same 
pressure,  of  which  we  in  Europe  can 
scarcely  form  an  adequate  idea,  has  lately 


added  a  numerous,  energetic,  and  in- 
creasing population  in  the  myriads  of 
Circassians  and  their  kin,  expelled  from 
their  native  mountains  to  find  here, 
across  the  Turkish  frontier,  the  toleration 
and  existence  which  Russia  pei'sistently 
denies  to  her  own  non-Russian  subjects. 
Persian  anarchy,  for  it  is  no  better,  sup- 
plies also  its  yearly  quota  of  emigrants, 
chiefly  Turkoman  ;  while  the  somewhat 
lax  hospitality  of  Turkey  receives  all 
these  new  forms  of  life  within  the  bounds 
of  the  empire,  and  allow^s  them  to  com- 
bine and  develop  as  much  as  they  choose. 
And  they  are,  in  fact,  now  fast  coalescing 
and  organizing  themselves  into  a  new 
nation. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the 
limits  assigned  by  a  notice  like  the  pres-  ■ 
ent,  to  go  over  and  investigate  the  en- 
tire extent  of  territory  above  ti'acod  out, 
or  to  follow  in  detail  the  ethnological 
activities  going  on  at  each  point  of  its 
surface.  I  will  accordingly  restrict  myself 
for  the  present  to  the  portion  which  I  have 
most  latelyand  more  thoroughly  studied: 
that,  namely,  which  lies  immediately 
along  the  north-east  Turkish  frontier,  and 
which  comprises  whatever  lies  between 
the  latitude  of  Batoum,  Kars,  and  the 
town  of  Moosh  to  the  west,  and  the  Rus- 
sian boundary,  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
Mount  Ararat,  eastwards.  From  this 
strip  we  may  estimate  much  of  what  pass- 
es in  the  adjoining  districts.  During 
August  last  duty  required  my  presence 
at  Kars,  a  place  well  known  to  history 
as  the  stronghold  of  Eastern  Turkey, 
known  also  from  its  gallant  though  un- 
availing defence,  under  British  and.  Hun- 
garian auspices,  against  the  OA^erwhelni- 
ing  forces  of  Russia,  headed  by  Moura- 
vieff.  During  my  stay  there  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  forming  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  native  Beys,  or  here- 
ditary nobles,  and  between  us  we  con- 
certed a  visit  to  the  neai'er-lying  Eastern 
provinces,  namely,  those  of  Kagizmand, 
Shooragel,  Ardahan,  and  Ajarah,  pro- 
vinces situated,  as  I  have  before  implied, 
between  the  latitude  of  Kars  and  the 
Russian  frontier,  reaching  from  Ararat 
to  the  Black  Sea. 

South-east  of  the  rocks  of  Kars,  of  its 
ruined  citadel  and  dismantled  batteries, 
stretches  a  wide  and  undulating  high- 
land, partly  cornfield,  partly  pasture- 
land,  breaking  up   into   abrupt   ravines 
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find  crasfgy  heights  as  it  appi'oaches  the 
deep  bed  of  the  Arpa-Chni  or  "  Barley- 
river,"  now  the*  limit  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire in  this  direction.  Over  this  high- 
land we  set  out  on  our  way,  mounted  on 
the  hardy  horses  of  the  country  ;  and  it 
was  a  pretty  sight  as  we  descend- 
ed from  the  hoiglits  of  Kars  into  the 
grassy  level.  All  the  garrison  of  the 
fort,  about  a  thousand  in  number,  had 
been  drawn  up  outside  the  gates  under 
arms,  to  sahite  us  as  we  went  by:  so 
willed  the  Pasha  of  Kars,  who,  in  an- 
swer to  my  remonstrances  at  such  an  ex- 
cess of  compliment,  replied,  "  It  is  only 
right  that  all  the  people  should  see  how 
the  Turks  honor  and  respect  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  English  Grovernment." 
But  besid'js  the  Ottoman  Pasha,  his  offi- 
cials and  soldiers,  with  whom,  however 
important  characters  in  their  way,  we 
have  nothing  special  now  to  do,  there 
rode  alongside  and  around,  a  crov/d  of 
horsemen,  blending,  in  one  gay  and 
dashing  multitude  of  two  hundred  or 
more,  every  specimen  of  the  various  ele- 
ments now  combining,  if  the  world's  des- 
tinies permit,  into  one  national  whole. 
Omitting  names,  I  may  mention  among 
the  attending  crowd,  an  old  Bey,  grave, 
silver-bearded,  and  with  features  par- 
taking alike  of  the  harsh  Turkoman  lines 
and  of  the  more  regular  and  open 
Georgian  mould.  Descended  from  the 
great  Atabeys  w^ho  have  held  this  land 
in  fief  from  the  earliest  Sultans,  he  was 
himself  fither  of  the  chief  now  ruling 
over  the  very  province  of  Shooragel  on 
which  we  were  now  to  enter.  At  a  short 
distance  farther  on  the  young  Bey  him- 
self, gayly  dressed,  and  with  a  large  reti- 
nue of  horsemen,  met  us ;  his  Curdish 
descent  on  the  mother's  side  had  given 
him  a  wild,  almost  a  brigand  look,  which, 
blending  with  the  austere  harshness 
of  his  father's  expression,  made  him 
seem  no  less  worthy  than  he  really  was 
to  be  ruler  over  the  populous  but  some- 
what turbulent  district,  where  a  tight 
hand  and  a  sharp  sword  are  often  need- 
ed. In  our  band  rode  also  his  kinsman, 
the  chief  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  Cur- 
dish tribes,  and  decorated  with  the  title 
of  Pasha ;  he  could  command,  the  obe- 
dience of  at  least  twenty  thousand  fami- 
lies, all  bearing  his  own  name  of  Silo- 
wan  ;  his  i-esidence  wns  at  Alajah  Dagh, 
or  "  the  Variegated  Mountain,"  not  far 
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from  Ararat;  and  there  he  lived  in  a 
style  much  resembling  that  of  a  Fergus 
Maclvor  and  his  likes  in  our  own  High- 
land North.  His  dark  complexion,  long 
black  hair,  splendid  figure  and  powerful 
build,  were  well  set  off  by  his  dress,  all 
scarlet  and  gold ;  he  was  covered  with 
arms  and  embroidery ;  a  thorough  Curde ; 
a  dangerous  enemy,  as  he  has  otten  prov- 
ed himself,  and  a  doubtful  friend.  But 
he  is  now  allied  by  marriage  with  the 
great  Georgio-Turkoman  family,  and 
while,  mindful  of  his  rank,  he  rode  slow 
and  stately  by  my  side,  three  handsome 
youths,  his  sons,  gayly  dizened  in  scar- 
let, gold  and  steel,  like  their  father, 
careered  the  plain,  unmistakable  Turk- 
omans, in  all  that  their  mother  could 
make  them  so. 

Such  was  a  sample  of  the  chiefs  :  their 
followers,  as  is  usually  the  case  among 
the  lower  orders,  were  still  more  char- 
acteristic in  their  dress  and  appearance. 
Some,  the  greater  number  indeed,  were 
genuine  Turkomans,  short,  thick-set, 
heav^^-featured  men,  with  small  eyes, 
brown  or  black  and  dusty  complexions  ; 
their  dress  made  of  dark  cloth,  trousers 
and  jackets ;  and  on  their  heads  the  na- 
tional black- wool  coverings,  slightly  con- 
ical in  shape,  which  have  earned  tlie 
wearers  tne  nickname  of  Kara-Papacks, 
or  "  Black  Caps,"  by  which  they  are 
commonly  known  on  these  frontiers. 
Armed  with  spear  or  pistol,  rarely  with 
sword  or  carbine,  mounted  on  small, 
strong-built,  fiery  horses,  the  riders  had 
never  enough  of  galloping  after  each 
other,  lance-throwing,  and  pistol-firing 
in  mock  fight;  utterly  regardless  of 
broken  ground  and  rock,  a  severe  tumble 
of  horse  and  man  was  a  matter  of  con- 
stant occurrence,  and  of  much  rough 
merriment.  These  Turkomans  are  fear- 
less and  lovers  of  fight,  but  they  possess 
also  the  more  sterling  qualities  of  a 
dogged  perseverance  and  a  power  of 
working  to  an  end  hardly  inferior  to 
that  claimed  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Their  fathers,  under  the  Seljook  dynas- 
ties, Kara-Koiounlis  and  Ak-Koiounlis, 
men  of  the  Black  Shepherd  clan  and  the 
White,  long  ruled  over  Western  Asia; 
and  the  sons  have  a  very  distinct  inten- 
tion of  doing  no  less,  should  their  turn 
come.  Whether  they  ever  will  or  not, 
we  shall  try  to  guess  further  on. 
Others,  again,  were  Curdes,  handsomer 
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and  move  Semitic — to  use  a  worn-out 
nor  very  accurate  phrase — than  tlieir 
Turkoman  comj^anions,  in  face  and  ap- 
pearance, gayer  in  dress,  lovers  of  scarlet 
and  bright  silk  girdles,  more  addicted, 
too,  to  the  use  of  the  gun  and  the  car- 
bine tiian  the  Turkomans.  JVIore  active 
and  fiery  also,  but  less  steady  and  depend- 
able in  work.  In  the  union,  daily  cement- 
ing, of  these  northern  Curdes  with  the 
Turkoman  basis,  lies  a  great  hope  of 
power  ;  each  element  seeming  to  supi)ly 
that  which  is  wanting  in  the  other. 
Others  again,  and  these  were  the  most 
remarkable  in  appearance,  were  newly  ar- 
rived Circassians,  still  wearing  their  long 
mountaineer  dress  of  gray  or  yellow 
cloth  ;  the  breast  covered  with  in  worked 
cartouche  pouches ;  knives  are  in  tlieir 
girdles,  long  bright  guns  slung  at  thtir 
backs,  and  on  their  heads  high  cylindrical 
caps,  of  the  kind  that  some  Cossacks 
also  wear,  of  whitish  wool  the  most. 
The  Circassians  are  generally  taller  and 
better  proportioned  in  stature  than  either 
Turkomans  or  Curdes,  they  are  more 
regular,  too,  and  handsome  in  feature 
by  fir  :  their  hair  is  generally  brown, 
occasionally  auburn  ;  their  eyes  blue, 
gray,  or  hazel.  All  wear  the  silver- 
mounted  dagger  of  the  Caucasus,  a  ter- 
rible weapon  in  close  fight,  straight, 
broad,  double-edged  and  pointed.  Their 
character  is  much  what  might  be  ex- 
pected of  men  who,  with  their  fathers 
before  them,  have  been  lifelong  engaged 
in  guerilla  war  for  liberty,  religion,  and 
even  existence ;  such  wars  turn  nobles 
into  intriguers,  and  peasants  into  brig- 
ands:  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  At  fii-st, 
too,  they  showed  but  little  disposition 
to  unite,  or  even  to  agree  with  the  elder 
races  of  their  exile  home.  But  now 
they,  like  the  rest,  are  fast  amalgamating, 
by  marriage  and  other  social  processes, 
Avith  their  Turkoman  neighbors ;  and 
with  this  union  they  acquire  more  order- 
ly habits  and  steadier  ways.  In  the 
Georgian  population  too,  freely  sprinkled 
hereabouts  from  the  earliest  times,  es- 
pecially where  we  go  northwards  to  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Circassians  find  some- 
thing of  their  own  blood  and  kinsman- 
ship,  not  severed  from  them  here,  as  is 
tlie  case  in  Russian  Georgia,  by  difier- 
ence  of  creed.  For  all  these  various 
races  are  Mahometan  ;  and,  thanks  to 
the  violence  of  Russian  bigotry  and  its 


encroaching  fanaticism,  much  more  ear- 
nest Mahometans  than  they  used  to  be 
in  past  years. 

To  complete  our  cavalcade  we  must 
add  to  the  picture  the  provincial  judge 
of  Shooragel,  in  his  green  turban  and 
Avide  blue  robes,  an  elderly  giizzled 
personage,  but  a  native  of  the  land,  and 
though  a  man  of  the  gown,  not  less  good 
in  the  saddle  than  any  of  his  Turkoman 
kinsmen.  Also  a  Mollah,  or  Queen's 
counsel  (Sultan's  counsel,  we  should  say), 
white-turbaned,  freshly  ari'ived  from 
his  studies  at  Constantinople,  now  for 
the  first  lime  mounted  on  a  young  Turk- 
oman horse  decidedly  too  much  for  the 
rider.  There  are  others,  beys  and 
chiefs,  allied  in  kindred,  and  of  various 
rank:  of  these,  cross-descent  has  often 
made  it  impossible  to  say  whether 
Turkoman,  Curdish,  Circassian,  or  Geor- 
gian predominates  in  their  blood  and 
brain.  There  are  also  a  few  negroes, 
lively  and  dashing,  gaudily  dressed,  and 
noisy  as  elsewhere  ;  great  favorites 
among  all. 

Such  Avas  our  cavalcade,  though  vary- 
ing from  time  to  time  as  to  the  precise 
individunls  Avho  composed  it,  some  drop- 
ping off  and  others  replacing  them,  for 
a  good  month.  Every  day  in  the  sad- 
dle, morning  and  afternoon,  Ave  traced 
from  village  to  village,  by  valley  and 
mountain,  a  serpentine  line,  from  Kars 
doAvn  to  Kagizraand,  at  the  north-Avest- 
ern  foot  of  Ararat,  close  under  the 
"Variegated  Mountain"  already  men- 
tioned. Throughout  this  district,  called 
of  Kagizmand,  the  Cui'dish  element  is 
numerically  superior.  Then  up  by  the 
strange  ruins  of  Ani,  once  ca])ital  of 
Armenia,  and  described  by  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton, now  utterly  desolate,  through  the 
great  districts  of  Lower  and  Ujiper 
Shooragel;  here  the  Turkoman  popula- 
tion much  outnumbers  all  others.  So  is 
it  also  in  the  yet  higher-lying  province 
of  Ardahan,  north,  Avhich  Ave  next  vis- 
ited ;  Avhile  in  the  two  Aj;n-as,  higher 
and  lower,  Avhich  we  last  traversed, 
till,  through  the  noble  forests  and  Avild 
ravines  of  the  mountain-chain,  Ave  reach- 
ed the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  near 
Batoum,  Georgian  and  Circassian  blood 
prevails  over  "all  other.  But  in  Avhat 
regards  administration,  feeling,  and  ten- 
dency, all  these  piovinces  are  in  fact 
one,  "governed  by  the  same  rulers,  and 
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bound  together  by  community  of  inter- 
est, religion,  aiid  even  topography. 

The  entire  lengtli  of  our  Hue  of  jour- 
ney Avas  450  miles;  the  district  itself 
comprises  about  20,000  square  miles ; 
the  fixed  population,  to  the  best  of  my 
reckoning,  numbers  sibout  700,000  sotils, 
thus  averaging  thirty-five  by  the  square 
mile.  The  nomade  or  pastoral  popula- 
tion, if  added  to  the  above,  would  raise 
it  to  sixty  at  least. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  myself,  for 
remembrance  is  pleasant,  nor,  I  think, 
uninteresting  to  my  readers,  were  I  to 
describe  in  detail  the  memorials  of  past 
time  which  stnd  that  historical  region, 
the  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  the  fertiUty 
of  its  produce,  the  rushing  clearness  of 
its  many  waters.  Here  are  ruins  more 
ancient  and  not  less  vast  or  architec- 
turally graceful  than  those  of  Ani ; 
some  are  of  Armenian,  some  of  yet 
earlier  date,  others  of  Georgian  or  Sel- 
jook  construction.  Nature,  too,  has  her 
wonders.  The  wild  black  rocks  of 
Kagizmand  clustering  up  toward  Ara- 
rat ;  the  great  clear  lake  of  Childer, 
fifteen  milts  in  length  by  four  or  five  in 
breadth,  pure  as  the  Swiss  Vier-Wald 
Sladter  or  Walen  See,  and  in  Avinter  one 
firm  sheet  of  wagon-traversed  ice  ;  the 
pine-forests,  the  precipices,  the  water- 
falls, the  rich  mountain  vegetation, 
bright  flowers,  dark  caves,  and  iron- 
laden  springs  of  Ajarah,  much  surpass- 
ing each  and  all  the  boasts  of  the  most 
tourist-sought  nooks  of  Switzerland  or 
Tyrol,  which  now  seem  to  me  but  tame  ; 
these  also  would  deserve  a  notice,  or  at 
least  an  attempt.  But  we  must  pass 
them  over  for  the  present,  and  occujiy 
ourselves  rather  with  what  is,  after  all, 
of  higher  import,  namely,  the  living  in- 
habitants of  the  land  and  their  condi- 
tion. 

And,  first,  I  could  not  but  remark 
with  some  surprise — for  I  had  come 
hither  imbued  A\iih  the  generally  pre- 
vailing notion  that  the  Ottoman  terii- 
tory  in  its  interior  would  present  little 
but  w^^ste  lands  and  a  diminishing  pojju- 
lation — that  every  height  we  crossed, 
every  valley  we  entered,  opened  out  to 
us  one  or  more  villages,  many  of  quite 
recent  ccmstruction,  each  containing  from 
30  to  200  or  more  houses,  and  ringed 
by  an  inner  belt  of  gardens  and  an 
outer  one    of   Avidely    cultivated   corn- 


lands.  The  flat-roofed  houses,  their 
whitened  Avails,  tlie  barns  and  fences, 
sometimes  an  oblong  mosque  with  a  little 
attempt  at  dome  or  minaret,  shone  gayly 
in  the  sun  ;  often  contrasting  in  their 
cheerful  life  Avith  the  black  heavy  stone 
Avails  of  some  old  Armenian  church  situ- 
ated among  them,  and  now  long  since 
abandtmed  to  the  ruin  of  disuse  and 
neglect. 

"Do  you  see  those  villages?"  said 
Yousef  Bey,  the  Tuikoman  governor  of 
a  "  kaza,"  or  sub-district,  in  the  piovince 
of  Shooragel,  as  he  accompanied  me 
through  his  territory.  "  Thirty  years 
ago  there  were  only  fifteen  villages  here  ; 
noAv  there  are  eighty -three."  I  asked 
Avhence  this  increase,  and  how.  "  It  is 
all  my  father's  doing,"  said  he;  "and. 
these  new-comers  are  all  from  Russia." 
He  then  proceeded, to  explain  to  me  the 
system  adopted  by  himself,  and  by  others 
also,  for  colonizing  the  land.  "  The 
Turkomans,"  said  he,  "  of  Eiivan  and 
Kara-Bagh" — you  will  find  these  dis- 
trict? in  that  part  of  the  Anti-Caucasus 
chain  Avhich  lies  immediately  south  of 
Russian  Georgia,  and  contains  the  great 
tOAvns  of  Erivan  and  Elizabethpol,  with 
the  lovely  Erivan  lake  ;  they  reach  from 
the  Turkish  frontier  to  the  Casj)ian — 
"  these  Turkomap.s  and  the  other  Ma- 
hometan tribes  there  dwelling  are  con- 
stantly on  thelook-out  for  an  opportunity 
to  escape  from  the  territory  now  that  it 
has  been  incorporated  into  Russia.  We 
on  our  side  keep  up  a  constant  correspond- 
ence with  them  through  the  means  of  our 
agents,  and  make  them  fiee  offer  of 
lands,  livelihood,  and  liberty  among  our- 
selves. Sooner  or  later  they  come, 
though  they  have  sometimes  difliculty  in 
so  doing,  as  the  Cossack  guards  on  the 
frontier  have  charge  to  hinder  tlieir 
passage  ;  Avhen  possil)le,  they  bring  their 
cattle  and  goods  Avith  them  ;  sometimes 
they  cannot  get  them  across.  But  what- 
CA^'r  be  their  condition,  each  family  en 
arrival  receives  a  plot  of  ground  ;  they 
find  also  help  to  build  their  houses,  and 
a  three-years'  exemption  from  any  tax  or 
duty  soever.  They  soon  settle  down  com- 
fortably; till  the  soil;  and  in  this  way 
the  district,  from  poor  and  desert,  has 
become  rich  and  populous."  To  this  ex- 
planation, given  by  the  Bey,  I  will  ad  d  that 
these  immigrations  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence ;  they  are,  indeed,  in  some  years 
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more  numerous  than  in  others ;  but  the 
tide  is  always  flowing  in,  and  at  its  pres- 
ent rate  may  fairly  be  reckoned  at  1,000 
families,  or  about  6,000  individuals  of 
the  Turkomans  alone,  per  annum.  By 
what  exact  means  or  ways  all  this  is 
effected,  need  not  here  be  said.  Suffice 
that  I  have  reason  to  believe,  or  rather 
to  know,  that  during  the  coming  years 
the  movement  will  not  only  not  slacken, 
but  will  assume  an  extent  and  rapidity 
far  exceeding  anything  that  has  gone 
before. 

History,  and,  in  the  further  East,  the 
testimony  of  our  own  days,  show  us  the 
Turkomans  shepherds  and  neatherds  in 
the  main ;  rarely  as  fixed  cultivators  or 
villagers.  But  irom  the  pastoral  life — 
unlike  that  of  the  hunter  or  savage — to 
the  agricultural  is  but  a  step  ;  and  when- 
ever an  opportunity  occurs,  this  step  is 
readily  made  ;  once  made,  it  always 
tends  to  become  irrevocable.  Tlie 
Turkomans  are  everywhere  making  it, 
and  with  it  find  their  consequent  better- 
ing in  all  ways.  Their  skill  in  agricul- 
ture, the  wide  and  harvest-covered  fields 
that  surround  their  settlements,  the  com- 
parative comfort  of  their  dwellings,  and 
the  constructive  ingenuity  of  the  huge 
stables  in  which  their  sheep  and  cattle 
find  refuge  and  provender  during  the 
long  winter  months,  all  prove  that  their 
nomade  condition  in  Central  Asia  is  more 
the  result  of  circumstance  than  of  an  in- 
nate and  irrepressible  bent ;  that  under 
the  forms  of  tribe  they  have  the  materials 
of  a  nation ;  and  that  the  city,  with  all 
its  consequences  of  wealth,  culture,  and 
peaceful  civilization,  is  at  least  as  natural 
to  them  as  the  tent  and  the  mountain 
side.  Sometimes  gathered  in  grou])s, 
but  now  more  frequently  intermixed 
among  the  flat  Turkoman  dwellings,  are 
the  gabled  roofs  of  Circassian  cottages. 
When  I  say  Circassian,  I  mean  to  in- 
clude under  that  general  term  several 
tribes,  united  often  rather  by  community 
in  their  mode  of  life,  thi-'ir  aims  and 
habits,  than  iti  their  origin  ;  at  least  so 
it  would  appear  from  their  great  physical 
and  lingual  diversities.  Among  these 
the  readiest  to  renounce  any  acquired 
ways  of  violence  and  plunder  are  the 
Abkhasians  of  West  Caucasus ;  we  should 
also  remark  that  amongst  them  the  anti- 
Russian  guerilla  war  was  comparatively 
of  very  short  duration.     Their  general 


conduct  soon  becomes  excellent  and 
orderly,  whether  they  settle  down  into 
peasants  or  townsmen.  The  most  un- 
ruly, on  the  contrary,  are  the  Chechen, 
anumerous  clan,  of  East  Caucasian  origin; 
yet  they,  too,  amend  in  time.  All  have 
begun  to  show  a  tendency  to  intermarry 
with  the  natives  around  them,  wliich  will 
probably,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  soon 
merge  their  nationality  in  that  of  the 
Turkomans.  This  will  indeed  be  a  loss 
to  the  linguist  and  the  ethnographer; 
but  it  will  be  a  gain  to  the  Asiatic  cause 
in  general. 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  hereabouts  the 
most  pertinaciously  pastoral,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, nomade,  ai-e  the  Curdes.  The 
richer  and  nobler  sort  among  them  do  in- 
deed take  to  fixed  dwellings,  much  resem- 
bling in  construction  those  of  the  Turko- 
mans; but  the  greater  number  remain 
shepherds,  and  pi'efer^  flocks  to  tillage. 
Hence  I  less  often  found  them  in  the 
villages,  but  fi-equently  witnessed  or 
passed  among  their  black  tents  on  the 
high  "  yailas,"  or  summer  pastures,  and 
on  the  rapid  grassy  slopes.  Unlike  the 
Turkomans,  Circassians,  and  Georgians, 
their  feelings  are  more  clannish,  and  even 
individual,  than  national ;  but  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  follow^  the  general  course 
of  those  around  them,  where  war  or 
politics  are  concerned.  In  the  former 
pursuit  they  have  always  excelled  ;  their 
courage  is  proverbial ;  their  chiefs  are 
such  in  fact,  not  in  name  only. 

But  of  all  others  the  Georgians  are 
they  who,  high  or  low,  best  ally  with 
the  Turkomans,  and  that  to  the  greatest 
mutual  advantage.  Physically  they  are 
higher  endowed  than  any  of  the  other 
races,  and  they  are  so  mentally  also  ; 
their  only  deficiency  is  in  tenacity  of 
purpose,  whence  they  are  easily  sw^ayed 
to  one  Avay  or  another;  still  the  obsti- 
nate fanaticism  and  the  dreaded  tyranny 
of  Russia  has  done  much  to  steady  the 
Mahometan  Georgians  in  their  new  and 
national  cause.  Another  reason — nor 
can  it  be  called  an  undue  one — which 
goes  far  to  facibtate  their  union  with 
the  Turkomans,  lies  in  the  treasures  of 
female  beauty  frequently  to  be  found  in 
a  Georgian  family  ;  and  thus  it  comes 
that  their  alliance  in  marriage  is  eagerly 
sought  after.  I  have  also  noticed  that 
in  the  offspring  of  mixed  marriages  here- 
abouts, the  Georgian  type  is  apt  to  pre- 
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dominate.  Still,  numbers,  and  what  for 
want  of  a  better  and  equally  concise 
word  we  may  term  "  basal "  qualities, 
will  ultimately  cause  the  Georgian  ele- 
ment to  be  merged  in  the  Turkoman, 
rather  than  the  Turkoman  in  the  Geor- 
gian. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  various  com- 
ponents of  the  population,  in  what  they 
difler,  and  in  what  they  combine,  I  will 
briefly  mention  the  circumstances  which 
have  tended  here  to  prepare  the  way  for 
and  to  facilitate  the  rise  of  a  new  and 
determined   nationality,  with  a   special 
bent    and    future.     The    ujDlands    now 
thus  tenanted,   and,  some   thirty  years 
ago,  comparatively  em])ty,  were  before 
that  time  the  abode  of  the  dispersing 
and,  on  its  own  soil,  decreasing  Arme- 
nian race.    Their  national  capital,  indeed, 
once  was  Ani,  very  near  the  centre  of 
the  entire  district.     But  their  independ- 
ence was  lost  centuries  ago,  and  since 
that  time  commercial,  and,  I  must  add, 
usurial  tendencies,  with   little  aptitude 
for    pastoral   or    agricultural    pursuits, 
had  been  ever  tending  to  remove  them 
from   the   inlands,  and   to    accumulate 
them  on  coasts  and  in  cities,  often  veiy 
far  distaiit.     At  last,  as  if  on  purpose  to 
complete  the  emptiness  of  these  regions, 
the  Russian  Government  had,  in  the  days 
of  Paschievitch,  by  every  means  that  its 
agents  could  command,  enticed  away  to 
within  its  own  limits — to  Russian  Georgia 
and  the  fast  depopulating  Caucasus — the 
greater  portion  of  the  Armenian  agricul- 
tural remnant.     Thousands  of  Armenian 
families  then  left  their  villages  and  fields 
from  Erzeroum  to  the  frontier,  and  emi- 
grated  under   the    eqtiivocal   Moses  of 
Russian  guidance  towards  Tiflis,  where, 
however,  not  finding  the  expected  bless- 
ings of  a  promised  land,  they  diminished, 
scattered,  or  perished.     But  in  their  rear 
a  vacant  space  was  thus  formed,  and  it  is 
now  teeming  with  Mahometan  life  ;  the 
Ritssians  have  done  their  appointed  task, 
that  of  destruction ;  but  tliey  have  also 
unwillingly   and    imwittingly   done   the 
work   of  Islam ;    they  have  converted 
Armenia    into    Turkestan.     In    another 
manner,  too,  the  Russians  have  contrib- 
uted towards  the  creation  of  a  new  and 
Mahometan  nationality.     They  have  not 
only  supplied  space,  they  have  infused 
spirit.     Pressure  from  without,  common 
hatred   and    well-grounded   fear,   have 
New  Series.— Tol.  IX.,  No.  2. 


gone  further  to  weld  these  varied  mate- 
rials into  one,  and  to  give  the  new  whole 
a  fixed  direction,  than  any  skill  or  enthu- 
siasm from  within  cotdd  ever  have  done. 
It  is  probable  that  the  effect  will  remain 
even  after  the  cause  has  ceased. 

A  third  circumstance,  not  less  influen- 
tial than  the  two  former,  is  the  weakness 
of  the  very  Government  within  whose 
territory  the  centre  of  the  new  formation 
is  placed.  True,  the  Ottoman  Ministry, 
desirous  of  assimilating  this  part  of  the 
empire  to  the  rest,  appoint  from  time 
to  time  an  occasional  Stamboolee  Pasha 
or  Bey,  to  govern  by  the  name  and  in 
the  authority  of  the  Porte.  More  still, 
by  the  fatal  Tanzeemat  of  the  Sultans 
Mahmood  and  'Abd-el-Mejeed,  regula- 
tions known  as  reforms,  but  in  reality 
destructions,  all  local  and  hereditary 
chieftancy  here,  no  less  than  in  the  rest 
of  Turkey,  has  been  legally  and  ofiicially 
abolished,  and  the  old  land-tenm-es,  how- 
soever confirmed  by  firman  or  usage,, 
have  been  taken  away,  Bitt  on  these 
fi-ontiers,  and  at  the  furthest  end  of  the 
empire,  "  it  is  a  far  cry  to  Lochaber;  "" 
and  the  native  chiefs,  Georgian,  Curde,, 
and  Turkoman,  or  rather  each  a  mixture 
of  all  three,  with  a  stronger  proportion 
of  the  last,  do  really  exercise  an  authority 
and  collect  revenues  scarcely  less  than 
their  predecessors  did  in  the  good  old 
days  of  Turkey. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  religious  bond 
of  Mahometan  union,  a  second  powerful 
bond,  namely,  that  of  hereditary  authori- 
ty, exists  and  strengthens  yearly.  Nor 
less  efiicacious  to  promote  increase  and! 
vigor  in  the  new  colony  and  nation  is  the 
land-system  here  observed.  Each  peas- 
ant— and  between  peasant  and  noble 
thei'e  is  no  intermediary  class — is  a  pro- 
prietor, owning  acres  more  or  less  broad, 
for  the  use  of  which  he  must,  of  course, 
pay  fixed  dues,  and  sometimes  arbitrary 
exactions,  but  i'rom  which  neither  he  nor 
his  family  can  be  ejected  by  the  will  of 
either  chief  or  governor.  Land  is  never, 
forfeited  except  where  life  is  forfeited 
also.  Thus,  governed  by  their  own 
nobles,  and  cultivating  their  own  soil,  not 
tenants  at  will  but  proprietors  in  full 
right,  this  population  is  in  a  position 
much  more  favorable  to  every  national 
and  forward  development  than  is  com- 
monly the  case  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  I  should  add  that  all 
11 
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each  of  these  globes  possesses  that  in- 
dividuality of  character  which  through- 
out this  wonderful  creation  seems  in- 
separably associated  with  individuality 
of  existence,  there  is  a  limit  of  diiference 
as  to  diameter  and  density,  and,  so  far 
as  is  known,  as  to  sjiheroidal  form  and 
period  of  rotation,  which  throws,  so  to 
si)eak,  a  similarity  of  coloring  over 
them  all.  The  connection  thus  indi- 
cated is  furthei-  borne  out  by  the  regular 
progression  of  their  distances  from  their 
common  centre  of  motion,  and  of  course 
by  the  periods  of  revolution  which  those 
distances,  according  to  the  harmonies 
of  the  universe,  of  necessity  require. 
Then  comes  an  unexpected  break  :  the 
sequence  is  interrupted,  the  family  like- 
ness ceases.  The  group  is  terminated 
abruptly  by  what  was  formerly  consid- 
ered a  void,  but  which  is  now  found  to 
be  a  region  thickly  crowded  with  ob- 
jects of  characters  altogether  diverse 
from  the  former,  but  not  less  distinctive; 
those  of  minuteness  and  multitude.  So 
small  that  even  with  all  the  refinements 
of  modern  optical  skill  tlie  investigation 
of  their  diameters  would  in  almost  every 
instance  be  a  hopeless  effort,  they  throng 
their  allotted  region,  if  such  a  word  may 
be  allowed  when  the  interspaces  are 
still  millions  of  miles,  in  a  manner  else- 
where unexampled ;  and  the  hundred 
now  filled  up  may  very  possibly  stand 
as  a  mere  fraction  of  their  total  sum. 
But  this  group  comes  to  an  end  in  turn, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  our  power 
of  tracing  it  terminates;  it  may,  indeed, 
be  spread  out  even  to  the  utmost  verge 
of  our  system,  but  we  have  no  right  to 
speciilate  on  what  is  ever  likely  to  re- 
main invisible.  Then  succeeds  a  third 
group,  in  which  we  might  fancy  a  spe- 
cies of  reaction,  attended,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  reactions,  with  a 
measure  of  fuller  development.  The 
progression  of  distances  and  associated 
periods  is  resumed ;  but  the  wide  ex- 
pansion of  magnitude,  the  singular  di- 
minution of  density,  the  great  increase, 
as  far  as  can  he  observed,  of  rotatory 
speed  and  polar  flattening,  all  converge 
towards  a  general  character  of  similarity 
among  themselves,  deviating  widely 
from,  the  type  of  the  innermost  group. 
And  there  is  yet  one  more  point  in  which 
this  diversity  comes  out  forcibly, — the 
attendance  of  retinues  of  minuter  planets. 


obeying  their  respective  primaries  as 
centres  of  attraction.  It  will  be  obvious 
that  this  characteristic,  this  point  of  fam- 
ily likeness,  must  be  one  of  much  im- 
portance and  especial  signification.  The 
other  variations,  so  far  as  we  trace  them, 
are  differences  in  degree  ;  but  this  is  a 
difference  in  kind,  affecting,  not  the  in- 
dividual character  of  the  planet,  but  its 
dignity  as  a  subordinate  centre  of  a 
dependent  system.  Now  it  is  precisely 
in  this  one  very  striking  distinction,  this 
point  of  widest  divergence  between  the 
outermost  and  innermost  class,  that  an 
exception  occurs  in  favor  of  one  of  the 
latter  family;  and  that  our  earth,  in 
every  other  respect  an  associate  of  the 
internal  group,  receives  an  addition 
which  establishes  for  it  a  rank  of  its 
own.  The  exception,  remarkable  as 
being  a  solitary  one,  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice in  another  respect,  as  not  occurring 
in  that  outermost  position  in  the  interior 
series,  where,  if  anywhere,  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  arrangement  existing 
beyond  it  might  have  appeared  less 
improbable.  Suddenly,  as  it  were,  and 
in  a  manner  which  no  analogy  could  have 
anticipated,  we  find  the  globe  which  we 
occupy  invested  with  a  portion  of  the 
honor  bestowed  otherwise  exclusively 
upon  a  fiir  distant  group,  and  on  this 
sole  ground  enabled  to  claim  kindred 
with  the  leading  family  of  the  great 
system.  In  the  absence  of  all  data,  we 
can  push  these  reflections  no  further; 
but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  sign  whicb 
we  are  unable  to  interpret  is  one  of  deep 
and  momentous  import  in  the  wonderful 
order  and  unsearchable  harmonies  of  the 
Creator's  universe. 

The  broad  fact  on  which  we  have  been 
commenting  is  too  obvious  to  have  es- 
caped earlier  notice.  It  was  remarked 
by  the  eminent  selenographers.  Beer  and 
Madler,  thirty  years  ago,  that  by  the 
possession  of  a  satellite  the  earth  is 
transferred  to  the  rank  of  the  greater 
and  more  distant  members  of  our  sys- 
tem. They  have  made,  however,  an 
additional  observation,  which  deserves 
to  be  remembered,  that  from  the  large 
proportion  which  the  bulk  of  the  moon 
bears  to  that  of  the  eai'th,  quite  dis- 
similar to  that  of  other  satellites,  we 
may  be  called  a  double  planet,  beaiing 
some  analogy  to  the  systems  of  binary 
stars;     and    hence,   they    remark,    the 
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moon  is  well  worthy  of  all  the  attention 
whit'h  it  has  always  received. 

This,  after  what  has  been  said,  will 
be  easily  admitted.  But  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  source  of  interest,  its  mere 
vicinity  would  render  it  the  first,  because 
the  easiest,  object  of  telescopic  inquiry. 
Some  of  the  more  distant  members  of 
our  system  may  be  more  intrinsically 
remarkable,  as  Mars,  from  his  singular 
likeness,  and  Saturn,  from  his  equally 
singular  unlikeness,  to  ourselves;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  unrivalled  elegance  and 
magnificence  of  the  attendant  ring-system 
of  the  latter.  But  in  dealing  with  these 
objects,  even  the  colossal  instruments 
of  the  present  day  leave  us  painfully 
sensible  of  the  vastness  of  the  intervening 
space.  Four  hundred,  or  even  twenty- 
five,  millions  of  miles,  tell  heavily  upon 
our  magnifying  power;  and  turning  to 
the  moon  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  is  felt 
to  be  almost  a  coming  home  again.  In 
so  close  a  neighborhood  even  the  unas- 
sisted eye  can  trace  the  beginning  of  dis- 
covery. In  that  group  of  delicate  but 
persistent  shadowings,  we  might  fancy 
analogies  with  the  continents  and  oceans 
of  our  earth ;  and  the  occasional  in- 
equally  of  the  inner  boundary,  or  ter- 
minator as  astronomers  teach  us  to  call 
it, — what  is  this  but  the  clear  indication 
of  a  mountainous  surface  ?  Full  of  ex- 
pectation, we  shall  call  to  our  aid  the 
"  optic  tube,"  and  that  expectation  will 
be  abundantly  gratified ;  and  not  only 
abundantly  but  readily.  We  do  not  re- 
quire the  ap2)liances  of  Parsonstown  or 
Greenwich.  Even  the  little  spy-glass 
of  Galileo,  if  we  might — but  we  hardly 
may — thus  speak  of  the  parent  of  the 
subsequent  wonders  of  optical  skill ; 
even  this  feeble  instrument  showed,  its 
inventor  the  true  chai'acter  of  that  globe, 
all  roughened  with  cavities  "like  the 
eyes  in  a  peacock's  tail ; "  and  the  la- 
borious investigations  of  Beer  and  Miid- 
ler  (or  rather  of  Miidler,  for  the  former 
is  believed  to  have  done  little  more  than 
supply  the  sinews  of  war)  were  accom- 
phsiied  with  what  would  now  be  con- 
sidered but  a  mediocre  amount  of  illu- 
mination and  magnifying  power.  And 
each  successive  increase  of  optical  capa- 
city brings  out  an  increasing  complexity 
of  detail,  equally  interesting  from  its 
variety  and  overwhelming  from  its  profu- 
sion.    The  attempt  to  do  it  justice  has 


been  the  parent  of  voluminous  treatises; 
and  yet  justice  has  never  been  done — 
justice,  that  is,  of  course,  not  to  the  un- 
approachable reality,  but  to  the  teles- 
copic picturing  of  the  scene.  Would, 
this  appear  to  any  one  a  statement  col- 
ored by  entliusiastic  feeling?  Let  him 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  testing  it 
with  a  good  instrument,  and  let  him 
qualify  it  as  he  may  feel  inclmed,  when 
he  has  gazed  well  and  long  upon  that 
marvellous  wilderness. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that 
here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  it  is  one 
thing  to  see,  another  to  understand  ; 
and  that  the  first  impression  of  wonder 
is  not  always  followed  up  by  an  equal 
amount  of  intelligent  comprehension. 
This,  perhaps,  is  not  fair  matter  of  sur- 
prise. An  untrained  eye  is  as  an  un- 
sharpened  tool  ;  the  relief  of  vivid  light 
and  absolutely  black  shadow  does  not 
commend  itself  at  once  to  the  mind,  es- 
pecially in  a  bird's-eye  view  ;  and  a  lit- 
tle attention  and  thought  may  be  requi- 
red to  make  out  the  meaning  of  what  we 
see.  But,  once  understood,  how  won- 
derful is  that  scene  !  And  how  natural 
and  how  strong  will  be  the  desire  to 
know  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  permitted 
to  human  fiiculties  by  the  Creator  of 
both  it  and  them !  What  has  ali-eady 
been  ascertained  about  it?  How  much 
have  astronomers  been  able  to  grasp  of 
its  true  significance  ?  How  far  have  two 
centuries  and  a  half  of  unremitted  effort 
diminished  the  optical  distance  between 
us  and  our  satellite?  Even  such  nn 
outline  of  an  answer  as  we  can  here  give 
will  not  be  without  its  interest. 

We  cannot  now  enter  upon  the  earlier 
history  of  selenography  ;  but  if  we  take 
it  up  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  first  general  map  on  a  sufficient 
scale — that  of  Beer  andMadler — appear- 
ed, we  may  assert  that  many  impoitant 
advances  have  since  been  made.  Their 
great  work — great  certainly  foi-its  epoch, 
and  the  result  of  enormous  labor — no 
longer  maintains  the  position  which  it 
then  seemed  likely  to  occupy  for  genera- 
tions. Serving  rather  as  a  basis  for 
other  records,  than  as  a  final  document 
in  itself,  it  has  been  made  the  substra- 
tum of  exploi'ations,  which,  though  for 
the  most  part  inferior  in  extent,  have 
been  superior  in  minuteness  and  pre- 
cision ;  and  selenography  is  every  day 
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assuming  an  aspect  more  accordant  with 
our  progress  in  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. We  might  have  said  less  disaccord- 
ant.  For  if  it  is  on  the  one  hand  grat- 
ifying to  astronomers,  that  they  know 
more  of  many  portions  of  that  remote 
globe  than  geographers  do  of  some  parts 
of  our  own,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  un- 
satisfactory to  feel  how  much  is  still  un- 
explored, though  the  means  of  reaching 
it  are  completely  under  command.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  celestial  observa- 
tion, as  a  whole,  has  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  its  facilities.  Time  was,  and 
that  not  long  ago,  when  the  deficiency 
lay  in  the  latter ;  when  the  scarceness 
and  costliness  of  the  means  of  discovery 
accounted  for  the  tardiness  of  its  ad- 
vance. But  these  are  things  of  the  past ; 
and  the  wonder  now  is,  what  becomes 
of  the  comparative  profusion  of  high- 
class  telescopes  annually  produced,  which 
our  forefathers  could  not  have  paid  to 
possess.  The  solution  lies  in  a  limited 
compass.  Tlie  great  majority  must  have 
come  into  the  possession  of  those  who 
either  do  not  know  how,  or  do  not  care, 
to  use  them,  or  will  nottrouble  themselves 
to  make  known  their  results.  Many  are 
the  eyes  that  cannot  see,  the  hands  that 
cannot  draw,  the  pens  that  cannot  de- 
scribe, Avith  accuracy  sufficient  for  these 
delicate  purposes.  There  is  no  royal  road 
to  successful  observation :  the  eye,  the 
hand,  the  judgment — all  require  a  certain 
amount  of  training,  in  order  tliat  the 
indications  of  the  instrument  may  be 
received  and  interpreted  aright;  and 
hence,  though  it  may  be  true  that  a  good 
telescope  is  likely  to  make  a  good  ob- 
server, even  as  a  good  organ  is  said  to 
make  a  good  organist,  yet  there  mny  be 
many  degrees,  and  a  long  progression, 
of  badness,  before  he  is  made.  And  thus 
it  happens  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  optician's  is  as  yet  in  advance  of 
the  observer's  skill. 

Still,  Avith  much  allowance  for  incom- 
petency or  supineness,  and  a  large  mar- 
gin left  for  blundering,  we  may  not  de- 
ny that  selenography  has  made  progress 
of  late,  and  is  daily  pushing  on.  Great 
things  are  in  contemplation,  and  matters 
will  not  long  remain  as  Beer  and  Miid- 
ler  left  them.  We  are  in  early  expecta- 
tion from  Athens  of  a  lunar  delineation — 
that  of  Lohrmann,  completed  by  his 
worthy  successor  Schmidt — which  will 


far  surpass  anythitig  we  now  possess  ; 
and  in  the  remoter  distance  the  labors 
of  our  own  accurate  and  indefatigable 
Birt,  aided  by  the  zeal  and  patience  of 
many  a  kindred  workman,  will  ultimate- 
ly issue  in  the  production  of  a  chart,  the 
value  of  which  we  may  hope  will  corre- 
spond with  its  scale  of  nearly  seventeen 
feet  in  diameter.  And  if  we  are  in  no 
position  to  lay  before  our  readers  any- 
thing approaching,  even  remotely,  to  a 
full  and  connected  exposition  of  scleno- 
graphical  achievement,  we  may  still  ven- 
ture u})on  such  a  statement  of  intermedi- 
ate and  provisional  results  as  may  at  least 
awaken  interest,  and  provide  materials 
for  reflection. 

We  may  begin  with  Beer  and  Mad- 
ler's  assertion  that  the  moon  is  no  copy 
of  the  earth.  Features,  indeed,  there  are 
of  strong  resemblance,  and  many  an 
analogy  will  float  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness before  the  mental  view  :  some- 
times a  dim  adumbration  ;  sometimes  a 
tangible  identity.  But  the  latest,  as  the 
earliest,  impression  will  be  that  of  a 
strange,  peculiar,  and  but  imperfectly 
intelligible  scene.  If  we  are  to  attempt 
a  sketch,  however  meagre,  first  we  have 
great  level  regions,  usually,  though  not 
invariably,  of  inferior  I'eflective  power, 
in  some  parts  as  flat  as  the  African  des- 
erts or  the  steppes  of  Tartary  ;  in  other 
places  and  indeed  more  frequently, 
threaded  as  it  were,  but  not  interrupted, 
by  long,  low,  narrow  banks,  sometimes 
straight,  at  others  curved,  serpentine, 
branching,  or  interwoven,  and  reminding 
us  of  the  veins  that  raise  the  delicate  skin 
of  a  high-bred  horse.  These  levels  are  of- 
ten sprinkled  with  projecting  rocks,  or  di- 
versitied  by  groups  of  hills,  or  broken  up 
by  greater  mountains,  or  by  the  results 
of  an  explosive  force  with  which  we  shall 
soon  be  further  acquainted.  Their 
boundaries,  sometimes  ill-marked  transi- 
tions to  higher  or  brighter  ground,  are  at 
others  formed  by  the  boldest  clifis,  such 
as  border  no  terrestrial  sea,  rising  at  once 
to  a  super-Alpine  elevation.  These  were 
the  seas,  and  these  their  shores,  in  the 
estimation  of  some  of  the  earlier  observ- 
ers, even  as  they  are  still  in  the  accus- 
tomed nomenclature  ;  but  only  for  con- 
venience' sake  ;  no  trace  of  water  being 
discoverable  there.  Thej-  are  surround- 
ed and  separated  by  vast  mountain 
ranges,   hill-countries,    and  table-lands ; 
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and  these  nre  intersected  by  valleys  of 
every  diversity  of  dimension  and  form — 
some  of  this  infinitely  varied  scenery  as 
much  resembling,  as  other  parts  are 
unlike,  the  arrangements  of  our  globe. 
The  first  probable  impi-ession,  that  the 
character  of  the  lunar  scenery  is  invari- 
ably more  abrupt  and  magnificent  than 
that  of  the  earth,  will  be  found  on  closer 
examination  to  be  in  some  measure  mis- 
taken. It  is  undoubtedly  far  more 
striking  as  a  whole,  and  unrivalled  in 
many  of  its  details  ;  and  especially  in  the 
profusion  with  which  many  of  those 
details  are  repeated  and  accumulated 
within  a  circumscribed  space  :  yet  still 
it  is  believed  that  the  types  of  most  of 
these  exist  among  ourselves.  Even 
those  strange  labyrinths  where  hundreds 
will  not  count  the  crowd  of  contiguous 
hillocks,  and  those  marvellous  parallel- 
isms where  over  large  areas  all  objects 
are  drawn  into  rows,  or  into  double  lines 
crossing  as  if  in  net- work,  are  not  with- 
out terrestrial  analogues,  though  mere 
samples,  as  it  were,  of  the  fuller  devel- 
opment of  the  moon.  There  are  mar- 
vellous things  on  earth,  such  as,  unseen, 
would  scarcely  have  been  believed  ;  and 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  rudi- 
mentary form,  so  to  speak,  of  every 
lunar  wonder  may  not  be  found  nearer 
home.  In  one  class  of  scenery  there 
certainly  is  no  comparison.  The  reac- 
tion of  the  interior  upon  the  surface,  as 
Humboldt  calls  it — the  volcanic  or  erupt- 
ed part  of  the  crust,  is  incalculably  su- 
perior both  in  its  dimensions  and  its  ex- 
tent. Admitting — what  certainly  ap- 
pearances indicate — the  entire  absence 
of  water  or  any  visible  fluid  on  our  sat- 
ellite, we  are  led  to  infer  the  deficiency 
of  all  those  sedimentary  and  alluvial  de- 
posits which  overspread  so  great  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  to  conjecture,  in 
our  ignorance,  that  all  that  we  see  upon 
the  moon  is  the  work  of  fire.  But  apart 
from  merely  fused  material,  of  which 
possibly,  if  all  secondary  and  tertiary 
strata  were  removed,  there  might  be  an 
equal  proportion  on  either  globe,  the 
terrestrial  foci  of  actual  eruption  are,  and 
ever  have  been,  few  and  feeble  contrast- 
ed with  the  breadth  and  depth  and  mul- 
titudinous aggregation  of  the  volcanic 
cavities  of  the  moon.  Circles,  we  may 
hardly  call  them  craters,  not  merely  as 
large  as  Enghsh    counties  or  German 


principalities,  but  reaching  100  miles  or 
even  half  as  much  more,  in  breadth,  are 
far  from  rare  ;  their  cavities  so  depress- 
ed, and  their  boundaries  so  lofty,  that, 
planted  within  them,  Alps,  or  even  in 
places  Andes,  would  disappear.  And 
from  this  gigantic  bulk  the  series  is 
continuous,  down  to  the  minutest  pits 
our  instruments  can  reach,  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  diameter ;  sometimes 
wholly  insulated;  at  others  strung 
together  in  long  rows  ;  at  others  again 
crowded  up  in  chaotic  confusion. 
Among,  through,  and  over  these  varied 
objects  the  eye  will  frequently  catch 
narrow  lines,  straight  or  curved,  and 
sometimes  branching;  black,  or  white, 
according  as  the  sunlight  picks  them  out 
or  passes  them,  coming  usually  from 
nothing  and  ending  nowhere,  and  seem- 
ing to  be  cracks,  of  no  great  depth,  ari- 
sing from  contraction. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  our 
satellite.  More  intelligible,  doubtless, 
by  far,  to  us,  in  their  unchanging  clear- 
ness, than  those  of  the  earth  would  be 
to  a  dweller  upon  the  moon,  whose  view 
would  b.e  often  obscured  by  our  haze, 
and  intercepted  by  huge  shifting  masses 
of  cloud  —  equally  incomprehensible 
there,  with  the  outspread  levels  of  the 
great  and  wide  sea,  or  the  glittering  ra- 
diance of  the  polar  snow.  Thus  far  we 
have  been  steadily  winnitig  our  way. 
But  the  explorer  must  beware  of  boast- 
ing. A  few  days  shall  pass  since  our 
last  examination  :  the  sun  shall  rise  to 
its  full  height  in  the  lunar  sky,  and  we 
shall  be  involved  in  irremediable  per- 
plexity. Throughout  wide  and  strongly 
featured  areas,  great  part  of  our  well-re- 
membered landmarks  will  be  gone  :  the 
shadowy  gulfs,  and  terraced  rings,  and 
aspiring  summits,  that  we  liad  begun  to 
make  out  so  well,  will  many  of  them  b.e 
utterly  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  shining 
streaks  and  specks  and  dots  innumer- 
able, relieved  by  sharp  patches  and  dif- 
fused clouds  of  deep  clear  gray.  In 
many  parts  nothing  whatever  of  our  for- 
mer knowledge  will  be  left  us.  And 
even  where  the  main  features  are  not 
obliterated,  we  shall  often  find  that  they 
have  undergone  unaccomatable  and  ap- 
pai'ently  capricious  transformation.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Local  color,, 
it  will  be  said ;  the  varying  hues  of  the 
surface,  blended  by  distance  into  whitt^ 
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and  gray  ;  as  probably  might  be  the  case 
with  terrestrial  coloi'ing  in  a  similarly  re- 
mote prospect ;  nor  need  we  be  surprised 
at  the  glittering  radiance  of  some  of  the 
more  luminous  portions, when  we  consider 
what  must  be  the  effect  under  tlie  like  cir- 
cumstances of  chalky  strata,  or  remember 
that  the  gi-anite  of  the  summit  of  Kinch- 
injunga  can  barely  be  distingnished  from 
its  coating  of  eternal  snow.  All  this  is 
no  doubt  true  as  a  fact ;  but  as  an  ex- 
planation it  leaves  us  nearly  as  badly  off 
as  before,  since  every  attempt  to  show 
why  that  local  coloring  is,  at  least  in 
many  places,  so  utterly  independent  of 
the  relief  of  the  surface,  or  may  be  al- 
most said  to  set  it  at  defiance,  is  a  humi- 
liating failure.  This  at  any  rate  is  the 
case  with  those  long  luminous  streaks 
which  overspread  so  great  an  extent  of 
the  globe  ;  passing  indiscriminately  over 
and  through  every  variety  of  formation 
that  encounters  their  path,  invisible  in 
any  kind  of  shaded  relief  in  the  rays  of 
the  rising  or  setting  sun,  but  coming 
into  prominence  as  soon  as  the  shadows 
have  shrunk  away  with  his  increasing 
elevation.  And  what  makes  the  matter 
even  worse  is  that  most  of  these  white 
rays,  notwithstanding  their  inordinate 
length  and  entire  want  of  i-elation  to  the 
thi-ong  of  volcanic  forms  through  and 
over  which  they  ^^ass,  are  distinct  radia- 
tions from  certain  grand  centres  of  erup- 
tive power.  Theories  have  been  pro- 
posed, equally  ingenious  and  inadequate. 
Baffled  and  perplexed,  we  are  obHged 
to  look  on  in  ignoi-ant  dissatisfacti<in, 
and  wait  till  the  declining  sun  shall 
again  bring  out  the  aspect  which  we 
have  already  studied  with  some  success, 
and  which  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
few  re!narks  Avhich  yet  remain.  For 
though  we  are  in  no  position  to  bring 
forward  anything  like  a  connected  or 
substantial  selenological  theory,  yet 
many  a  feature  of  that  sui'face  speaks 
to  us  in  a  voice  as  definite  as  those  geo- 
logical utterances  which  aie  generally 
deemed  satisfactory,  and  many  more  are 
suggestive  of  ideas  worthy  of  being  pur- 
sued for  the  present,  even  though  future 
experience  should  lead  to  their  rejec- 
tioB. 

We  may  safely  begin,  then,  with  the 
assumption  that  the  lunar  cavities  are 
the  analogues  of  terrestrial  cratei-s. 
They  differ  indeed  in  many  respects  be- 


sides that  of  bare  dimensions.  Instead  of 
being  comparatively  small  openings  on 
elevated  summits,  they  are  capacious  gulfs 
— literally  "  xparr,pec:^  cratei-es "  botols^ 
whose  interiors  are  depressed  below  the 
surrounding  level;  their  width  bears  a  far 
greater  proportion  to  their  depth  ;  and 
the  tapering  cone  is  replaced  by  an  ex- 
panded and  frequently  very  complex 
ring.  Yet  none  of  these  discrepancies 
appear  beyond  the  simple  explanation  of 
a  gravitating  force  more  than  six  times 
less  than  that  existing  on  the  earth,  the 
eruptive  energy  being  supposed  nearly 
the  same,  and  a  due  margin  left  for  ig- 
norance as  to  nature  of  the  materials, 
and  the  degree  of  their  fusibility  and  co- 
hesion. These  allowances  made,  all  seems 
to  point  to  volcanic  agency.  The  surface 
has  evidently  been  displaced  by  most 
vehement  expansion  from  beneath,  act- 
ing every  way  from  a  central  focus,  the 
exact  position  of  which  is  often  indicated 
by  a  great  mound,  the  expiring  effort  of 
its  power.  Not  imfrequently  radiating 
currents,  entirely  distinct  from  the  level 
light-sti-eaks  already  mentioned,  indicate 
an  outpouring  of  material  from  with- 
in, whether  as  fused  and  viscid  lava,  or 
in  discontinuous  streams  of  unmelted  or 
reconsolidated  blocks.  A  linear  arrange- 
ment, too,  of  the  foci  of  eruption,  as  over 
some  mighty  crack,  is  equally  observable 
on  either  globe.  The  advocates  of  the 
elevation  theory  have  not  failed  to  seek 
out  corroborative  evidence  in  the  moon ; 
but,  without  entering  into  the  teri-estrial 
controversy,  we  may  remark  that  though 
in  some  instances — such  as  Copernicus 
— a  wide  area  has  been  gently  upheaved 
around  the  site  of  the  outburst,  the  re- 
verse is  more  commonly  noticeable;  and, 
generally  speaking,  we  should  require 
not  merely  the  whole  ring,  but  also  its 
outer  slope,  to  refill  the  capacity  of  the 
crater.  Of  fire,  we  can  claim  no  direct 
evidence.  The  burning  volcanoes  of  the 
elder  Herschel  and  others  are  known  to 
have  been  mere  illusory  effects  of  "  earth- 
shine"  in  the  lunar  night,  rendering  fee- 
bly visible  the  spots  most  conspicuous 
in  the  hghtof  day  :  the  vivid  but  minute 
and  S0041  exhausted  points  of  brightness 
which  have  occasionally  been  noticed  on 
that  side,  have  left  no  visible  trace  when 
their  sites  have  passed  into  the  broad 
sunshine.  Still,  in  the  supposed  absence 
of  water,  whether  fluid  or  vaporous,  we 
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have  no  readier,  as  we  require  no  more 
efficient,  agent  than  fire.  It  may  indeed 
be  fairly  maintained  that  gaseous  mate- 
rial must  also  have  been  concerned  in 
every  case  of  explosion.  The  action  of 
heat  is  expansive  and  liquefacient,  but 
not  explosive,  excepting  through  the 
sudden  dilatation  of  some  elastic  me- 
dium ;  and  if  we  find,  as  we  do  find, 
evidence  of  such  upheaval  and  disloca- 
tion of  heavy  substances,  as  cannot  well 
be  ascribed  to  mere  expansion  and  pres- 
sure, it  seems  difficult  to  dispense  with 
the  presence  of  aeriform  matter  suddenly 
liberated  from  restraint  and  flashing  out 
its  almost  irresistible  power. 

We  ought,  indeed,  to  bear  in  mind 
the  possil)ility,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  considered,  that  these  colossal 
formations  may  have  been  the  result  of 
forces  acting  in  a  more  gradual  manner, 
and  with  less  temporary  vehemence,  than 
may  seem  to  comport  with  the  term 
exjylosion.  It  is  not  incompatible  with 
mechanical  laws  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
contents  of  those  great  cavities  may  have 
been  eftected  by  a  process  less  rapid  and 
tumultuary  than  tliat  which  Vesuvius  or 
Cotopaxi  may  display.  The  fact,  never- 
theless, of  swelling,  upheaval,  and  over- 
flow on  so  large  a  scale,  seems  beyond 
any  probable  explanation  to  be  derived 
fromheat  alone,  in  the  absence  of  matter  in 
an  aeriform  and  highly  expansible  condi- 
tion. 

But,  whether  we  may  prefer  suppo- 
sing that  this  elastic  material  escaped  by 
way  of  sudden  explosion,  or  more  grad- 
ual liberation  from  the  feebler  pressure 
on  the  lunar  surface,  it  may  at  once  be 
objected,  you  would  thus  introduce  the 
rudiment  of  that  atmosphere  which  is 
now  generally  denied  to  the  moon. 
True,  but  is  there  sufficient  ground  for 
the  denial  ?  And  has  there  not  been 
some  confusion  of  two  entirely  distinct 
propositions— the  one,  that  it  has  an  at- 
mosphere similar.Xo  our  own,  which  no 
reasonable  person  can  maintain  ?  the 
other,  that  it  may,  at  least,  have  an  at- 
mosphere analogous  to  our  own,  pro- 
portioned to  its  magnitude  and  attrac- 
tive power,  though  differing,  very  pos- 
sibly, in  chemical  constitution  ;  which  Ave 
believe  is  by  no  means  indefensible  ? 
Here  we  have  started  a  fresh  inquiry, 
and  we  must  go  a  little  out  of  our  way. 
if  we  follow  it,  but  it  is  interesting  in 


itself,  and,  as  we  shall  find,  by  no  means 
unconnected  with  our  general  view. 

The  hiference  that  because  the  moon 
has  no  atmosphere  like  our  own,  it  has 
therefore  no  atmosphere  at  all,  is  an  ob- 
vious fallacy.  It  is  based  upon  two  as- 
sumptions, neither  of  which  is  capable 
of  upholding  it.  The  one  is,  that  if  the 
moon  has  an  atmosphere,  it  must  be  chem- 
ically a  repetition  of  our  own  ;  the  other, 
that  this  being  granted,  it  must  be  visi- 
l)le  to  us.  As  to  the  first,  we  may  revert 
to  the  dictum,  of  Beer  and  Miidler,  "  the 
moon  is  no  copy  of  the  earth,"  and  there- 
fore we  have  no  reason  to  anticipate 
precise  similarity  in  this  respect ;  the 
second  is  even  less  plausible,  for  the  pro- 
portion of  density  and  height  would  be 
entirely  altered  by  the  inferior  attractive 
power  of  the  smaller  globe,  -Schroter, 
following  in  part  Melanderhjelm,  has 
made  the  density  of  the  lunar  atmosphere 
less  than  one  twenty-eighth  of  our  own, 
and  whether  this  computation  may  be  nu- 
merically accurate  or  not,  the  envelope 
must  at  any  rate  be  of  a  delicacy  imper- 
ceptible at  the  distance  of  the  earth, 
especially  since,  as  Schroter  has  remark- 
ed, its  denser  strata  would  be  entirely 
confined  to  those  lower  regions,  so  very 
little  of  which  ever  comes  out  on  the 
profile  of  the  limb.  And  hence  we  see 
why  no  trace  of  it  is  caught  in  solar 
eclipses,  or,  unequivocally  at  least,  in 
stellar  occultations.  But,  it  may  be 
urged,  no  clouds  have  ever  been  known 
to  obscure,  no  mists  to  dilute,  the  well- 
known  features  there';  no  twilight  intro- 
duces or  follows  the  direct  solar  ray. 
Perhaps  so.  Some  good  observers  have 
thought  otherwise,  and  the  question  may 
not  be  finally  closed.  But  if  it  were,  if 
Schroter  was  mistaken  as  to  those  minute 
variations  which  he  referred  to  that 
cause,  if  he  should  stand  unsupported  in 
his  assertion  of  an  occasional  faint  cre- 
puscular pi-olongation  of  the  tapering 
horns,  we  must  ask  whether  we  have  any 
right  to  suppose  that  it  would  have 
manifested  itself  in  this  way  ?  Would 
such  obscurations  exist  in  the  absence 
of  aqueous  vapor  ?  Or,  if  present,  would 
that  vapor  condense  into  great  conspic- 
uous masses  in  a  medium  of  such  ex- 
cessive tenuity  ?  Would  broad  rain- 
clouds,  or  towering  "  palaces  of  thun- 
der "  such  as  darken  the  earth,  be  formed 
in   an    almost   thirty-fold   rarer   atmos- 
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phere?  But,  it  may  be  objected,  did 
not  the  illustrious  Bessel  completely  dis- 
prove any  refracting  medium  round  the 
lunar  sphere,  from  the  want  of  displace- 
ment in  the  stars  that  appear  to  pass 
behind  it?  He  thought  so,  and  it  has 
been  triumphantly  repeated  as  finally 
conclusive  ever  since,  till  a  short  time 
ago  the  deduction  crumbled  down  be- 
neath the  touch  of  Airy,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  astronomers,  has  been 
even  transformed  into  a  fair  presumption 
the  opposite  way.  It  is  thus  that  the 
arguments  of  doubt  or  disbelief  may,  to 
some  minds  at  least,  be  neutralized.  But 
this  is  not  all.  There  is  yet  a  surplus 
on  the  affirmative  side.  The  inference, 
already  referred  to,  from  a  protracted 
series  of  explosions  in  every  portion  of 
the  lunar 'globe,  has,  we  believe,  not 
hitherto  received  attention,  though  it 
harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  greatest  autliorities — De  la 
Rue — that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any 
chemical  formation  of  matter  without  an 
atmosphere.  Analogy,  as  far  as  it  ex- 
tends, is  all  in  favor  of  such  an  appen- 
dage. There  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  supposing  that  our  globe  forms  any 
exception  in  this  respect.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  tokens  of  an  atmosphere  are 
sufficiently  evident  in  Venus,  in  Mars, 
in  Jupiter,  in  Saturn,  and  probably  in 
Mercury ;  that  is,  in  every  case  whei'e 
they  could  reasonably  be  expected.  Nor 
is  it  even  certain  that  it  is  absent  from 
the  moons  of  Jupiter.  Minute  as  those 
attendants  are,  in  comparison  with  their 
magnificent  master,  they  by  no  means 
approximate  to  points.  Our  better  tele- 
scopes can  lay  hold  of  their  little  discs 
and  show  their  spotted  character,  while 
the  variable  aspect  of  those  markings 
seems  to  lead  us — though  it  must  be 
owned  not  with  certainty — to  the  idea 
of  an  atmospheric  covering  ;  not  with 
certainty,  because  a  rotatory  motion 
might  be  the  alternative.  We  must  take 
into  account  also  the  constitution  of 
matter.  As  far  as  we  know,  its  gaseous 
form  is  equally  likely  to  occur  Avith  its 
solid  or  its  fluid,  in  every  situation  where 
it  would  not  be  exposed  to  a  degree  of 
cold  to  us  utterly  unknown,  and  certain 
not  to  be  found  in  the  brilliant  sunshine 
that  the  moon  reflects  to  us.  And  since, 
of  all  elements,  oxygen  is  the  most  \m\- 
versally  diflused,  constituting  one-third, 


or  according  to  Humboldt,  one-half  of 
the  weight  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  en- 
tering abundantly  even  into  those  stony 
fragments  that  are  constantly  showered 
upon  us  from  remoter  and  less  known 
regions,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  that 
would  deny  it  to  the  moon,  and  reduce 
our  companion  to  amassof  metai,pure,  or 
combined  only  with  sul])hur,  carbon,  and 
such  like  elementary  substances.  And 
if  oxygen  is  there,  as  we  have  such 
strong  ground  for  believing,  in  combina- 
tion, may  we  not  reasonably  infer  its 
presence  also  in  a  state  of  elastic  free- 
dom? 

Such  is  the  form  in  which  the  argu- 
ment may  be  presented  by  the  advo- 
cates of  a  lunar  atmosphere,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  ingenious  hypo- 
thesis of  Hansen.  That  great  mathema- 
tician supposed  from  theoretical  consid- 
erations, that  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  moon  is  not  coincident  with  the 
centre  of  its  spherical  form  ;  this  would 
be  eqivalent  to  an  elevation  of  the  hem- 
isphere next  the  earth,  and  depression 
of  the  more  distant  one,  with  regard  to 
anything  of  a  movable  nature  ;  and  hence 
to  pass  round  to  the  back  of  the  moon 
would  be  going  down-hill,  and  that  to 
such  an  extent — about  thirty-six  miles 
— that  water,  air,  and  organization,  sim- 
ilar to  our  own,  may  exist  there.  The 
mathematical  soundness  of  this  theory 
has  been  controverted  ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  not  essential  to  the  discussion, 
which  has  led  us  so  far  away  from  our 
original  train  of  ideas,  that  we  must 
apologize  for  its  length,  and  resume,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  our  position  as 
spectators  of  the  convulsed  and  shattered 
foci  of  activity  upon  the  moon.  And 
to  take  up  the  thread  of  our  deduction 
where  we  dropped  it,  we  may  proceed 
to  say  that,  whatever  may  have  become 
of  the  elastic  material  concerned  in  dis- 
locating the  surface,  it  is  at  any  rate 
probable  that  each  eruption  would  be 
preceded  by  a  softening,  if  not  lique- 
faction of  the  crust ;  and  that  this  })re- 
paratory  work,  since  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  effected  by  water,  may 
most  naturally  be  referred  to  the  agency 
of  fire,  and  that  consequently  there  is  a 
degree  of  analogical  propriety  in  speak- 
ing of  the  volcanoes  of  the  moon. 

If  we  may  consider  this  established — 
as  far  as  our  present  data  extend — we 
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proceed  to  another  propf)sitioii,  admit- 
ting of  more  immediate  proof:  that  this 
action,  like  the  corresponding  terres- 
trial energy,  has  been  at  once  continuous, 
and  decreasing,  from  some  very  early 
period.  Tliis  is  demonstraMe  to  the 
eye  from  the  constantly  recurring  en- 
croachment, all  over  the  surface,  of 
smaller  circles  upon  the  outline  of  larger 
ones,  while  the  reversed  proportion  is 
hardly  to  be  found.  An  experienced 
observer  may  in  fact  read,  in  the  aspect 
of  every  region  of  the  moon,  some  pages 
of  its  former  story.  From  the  probable 
dissimilarity  of  materials  in  different 
districts,  he  may  hesitate  to  assign  a 
contemporaneous  epoch  to  formations 
of  corresponding  magnitude  ;  yet  even 
this  assumption  might  not  be  void  of 
likelihood  ;  and  though  no  scale  of  time 
may  be  introduced  without  a  greater 
risk  of  error  than  upon  the  earth,  still  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  overlook  the 
progressive  degradation  of  the  eruptive 
power,  exhibited  in  a  well-marked  series 
of  continuously  decreasing  magnitude, 
down  to  the  smallest  openings,  whose 
relative  position  proves  their  comparative 
recency  of  origin. 

Whether  the  same  power  may  not 
still  be  in  operation  is  at  present  an  un- 
decided point ;  it  is  admitted  that  the 
principal  featui'es  have  been  fixed  during 
the  telescopic  era,  and  in  that  minute  de- 
tail, where  we  might  most  reasonably 
look  for  change,  our  maps  unfortunately 
cannot  be  trusted.  There  are  neverthe- 
hiss  cases,  to  which,  as  this  question  is  of 
much  interest,  and  has  of  late  given  a 
considerable  impulse  to  observation,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  refer  with  some 
minuteness.  From  a  comparison  of  his 
own  with  preceding  delineations  and 
descriptions,  Schroter  was  of  opinion 
that  besides  the  many  small  variations 
the  cause  of  which  he  sought  in  a  lunar 
atmosphere,  there  was  evidence  of  much 
physical  change.  The  whole  of  this, 
Beer  and  Miidler  treated  with  an  indif- 
ference which  perhaps  would  not  be 
invidiously  characterized  as  somewhat 
supercilious,  and  which  could  only  have 
been  justified  l)y  a  much  more  .  rigid 
accuracy  than  is  exhibited  in  some  parts 
of  their  own  work.  It  must  be  owned 
that  Schroter,  though  in  the  main 
thoroughly  faithful,  was  too  coarse  in 
his  drawing  to  form  a  good  standard  of 


reference ;  and  that  he  might  have  been 
sometimes  unconsciously  misled  by  his 
wish  to  discover  change.  And  there- 
fore, though  entertnining  a  different  idea 
of  his  value  from  that  expressed  by  Beer 
and  Madler,  we  will  not  now  call  him 
into  court,  but  simply  look  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  last-named  observers. 

Not  far  from  the  west  limb  of  tlie 
moon,  there  are  two  small  adjacent  cra^ 
ters  in  the  gray  surface  of  the  Metre 
M&cu?iditatis,ihe  chief  interest  of  which 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  from  one  of 
them  issue  two  similar  straight  brigVit 
streaks  lying  side  by  side,  with  a  nar- 
row gray  interval  between  them,  nearly 
parallel,  of  considerable  length,  and 
perfectly  resembling  a  comet's  tail  with 
its  darker  interior.  One  of  these  cra- 
ters was  named  by  Beer  and  Miidler,  in 
accordance  with  the  received  custom  of 
seeking  such  names  in  the  roll  of  emi- 
nent philosophers.  Messier,  a  suitable 
appropriation  to  the  "  comet-ferret,"  as 
he  was  called  ;  the  other,  as  is  usual 
with  subordinate  objects,  3Iessier  A. 
Struck  by  the  peculiarity  of  aspect, — in 
which  some  whimsical  speculator  (prob- 
ably Gruitliuisen)  had  seen  the  result  of 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Selenites 
to  communicate  with  us,  by  means  of  a 
figure  intended  to  represent  the  union 
of  a  planet  with  a  comet! — they  had 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  spots. 
They  had  not  only  measured  its  position 
on  the  lunar  globe  eleven  times,  but  also 
the  depth  of  one  of  the  craters;  and 
Schroter's  surprise  at  his  own  omission 
of  the  light-streaks  in  an  earlier  drawing, 
and  his  implied  idea  of  change,  led 
them  to  assert  that  they  had  had  that  spot 
in  view  on  more  than  300  occasions 
without  perceiving  the  slightest  altera- 
tion. This  remark  applies  explicity,  it  is 
true,  to  the  streaks,  but  it  may  be  fairly 
taken  to  include  tlie  adjoining  craters. 
Now  these  they  describe  as  curious  in 
another  respect,  from  their  perfect  simi- 
larity in  every  way :  in.  form,  breadth, 
heiglit,  depth,  color  of  the  floor  and 
ring,  and  even  the  position  of  some 
peaks  upon  the  latter,  "  so  that  here 
there  must  have  been  at  work  either  a 
very  extraordinary  freak  of  chance,  or 
some  law  of  nature  as  yet  unknown  to 
us."  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect, 
in  so  comprehensive  a  work,  a  more 
precise  account  of  any  single  spot  than 
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we  have  here,  as  it  appeared  about  the 
year  1837.  It  maybe  left  to  any  com- 
petent observer,  provided  with  an  in- 
strument of  more  than  two  inches  aper- 
ture, to  say  whether  that  similarity  in 
the  two  craters  still  exists  ;  and  it  seems 
remarkable  that  to  the  very  spot  which 
they  have  taken  such  unusual  pains  to 
describe,  their  description  should  now 
be  so  little  applicable.  If  it  was  not 
more  appropriate  then  than  it  is  now, 
the  less  we  refer  to  their  labors  the  bet- 
ter ;  but  if  otherwise,  we  can  hardly 
question  a  change.  Not  necessarily  by 
explosion — avalanche  or  earthquake  may 
have  been  the  agent — but  surely  there 
has  been  change. 

Another  instance  is  more  curious  and 
more  controverted.  In  the  beautiful 
plain  named  Mare  Serenitatis  lies,  un- 
der moderately  high  illumination,  a  little 
bright  circular  spot.  This  had  been 
figured  and  described  as  such  by 
Schrotcr  in  1778,  but  in  a  position  un- 
favorable to  accuracy.  Lohrmann,  a  very 
careful  observer,  in  his  work  dated  1824, 
gave  proof  of  his  especial  attention  by 
measuring  its  position,  and  says  it  has  a 
diameter  of  somewhat  more  than  one 
German  mile  (or  4/o  English),  and  is 
very  deep.  Madler  recorded  it  in  1831 
as  a  deep  crater,  whose  position  he 
measured  on  two  nights,  and  whose 
breadth  he  made  1^"^  German  mile,  ad- 
ding that  it  is  very  distinct  in  oblique 
illumination,  though  ill  defined  in  the 
full  moon.  From  him  it  received  the 
name  Linne.  But  Schmidt,  who  had 
repeatedly  drawn  it  in  1841-43,  found 
in  October,  1866,  that  it  was  no  longer 
visible,  being  replaced  by  a  little  hill 
with  a  minute  black  point  beside  it  un- 
der oblique  illumination,  its  aspect  in 
higher  sunshine  continuing  what  it 
seems  always  to  have  been,  that  of  a 
white  spot.  This  announcement,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  aroused  an 
intense  spirit  of  observation  ;  but  the 
observers  are  unfortunately  not  all  en- 
tirely agreed,  and  some  of  them  are 
still  not  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  any 
change.  The  leading  facts  of  the  alter- 
ation-party are,  that  about  1824  it  was 
a  deep  crater  of  considerable  size ;  that 
about  1837  it  was  conspicuous  enough 
to  obtain  from  Beer  and  Madler  the 
sparingly  bestowed  distinction  of  a 
name ;  and  that  now  it  is  nothing  more, 


in  that  oblique  illumination  in  which  it 
was  formerly  described  as  a  crater,  than 
a  very  slight  depression  of  the  same 
breadth,  with  a  minute  cone  and  deep 
orifice  in  its  centre,  of  probably  not 
more,  perl^aps  less,  than  one  fourth  of 
the  original  dimensions.  And  if  it  is  in- 
deed true  that  such  a  fi!ling-up  has  oc- 
curred, together  with  a  continuance  of 
energy,  we  can  well  afford  to  ^\•ait  a 
little :  the  lunar  Vesuvius  has  probably 
not  sunk  to  final  rest. 

To  these,  the  more  striking  in- 
stances, others  might  be  added,  less 
conclusive,  but  still  very  suspicious,  to 
sny  the  least.  But  we  must  leave 
these  details,  and  proceed  with  our 
attempt  to  obtain  a  more  general 
view. 

What,  then,  can  be  the  history  of 
those  great  gray  plains  that  face  us  so 
conspicuously,  even  without  telescopic 
aid?  What  was  their  origin — their 
relative  date?  Are  they  the  beds  of 
ancient  oceans  ?  So  thought  Gruithuisen, 
in  apparent  unconcern  as  to  the  subse- 
quent disposal  of  all  the  water.  So 
thinks  Chacornac  still,  seeing  there  the 
detritus  resulting  from  an  immense 
general  downfall,  when  a  vaporous  at- 
mosphere descended  in  rain  over  the 
whole  cooling  globe.  And  we  might 
think  with  them,  could  we  but  trace  the 
misi<ing  agent,  so  "alluvial" — to  use  Sir 
J.  Herschers  expression — so  sand-  or 
mud-like  is  the  aspect  of  those  flats. 
Shall  we,  with  Schroter,  regard  them  as 
the  remains  of  a  primeval  crust  ?  This 
supposition,  as  we  shall  see,  will  not 
bear  a  close  scrutiny.  A  more  rigorous 
examination,  in  which  Birt  stands  con- 
spicuous, while  leaving  much  to  be  ex- 
plained, leads  to  a  result  for  which,  per- 
haps, provisional  admission  may  be 
claimed  till  it  shall  be  replaced  by  a 
better. 

Without  indulging,  then,  in  vain 
speculation  as  to  the  actual  date  of  these 
levels,  their  chronological  sequence  may 
be  given  with  some  probability.  There 
are  cases  where  the  walls  of  great 
craters  adjacent  to  them  are  deficient  at 
their  common  limit ;  where  some  de- 
structive process  from  without — some 
"  erosion,"  as  Chacornac  terms  it — must 
have  removed  a  portion  of  the  ring, 
thus  shown  to  be  of  greater  antiquity. 
There  are  instances  where  great  cavities, 
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in  similar  proximity,  have  interiors  so 
flat,  so  gray,  so  identical  in  appearance 
and  level  with  the  plain,  that  hardly  a 
doubt  remains  of  their  having  been  sub- 
sequently filled  up  by  intrusive  matter 
of  the  same  origin  and  under  the  same 
pressure  with  that  around  them.  Cir- 
cles in  a  sloping  position  ai-e  occasion- 
ally found  in  these  levels,  whose  lower 
part  thins  off  and  sinks  as  though  it  had 
iDeen  overflowed  ;  the  irregular  height 
of  others  has  afforded  breaches  for  the 
inpouring  flood,  till  in  some  cases  only 
a  ring  of  loftier  points  remains,  or  a 
gray  bank  may  possibly  represent  the 
outline  of  the  AvhoUy  buried  formation. 
Valleys,  too,  might  be  pointed  out 
where,  as  in  a  "fiord"  or  estuary,  com- 
munity of  level  indicates  identity  of 
origin  with  the  adjacent  and  fi-eely  com- 
municating plain.  There  is  little  difli- 
culty  in  deciphering  this  part  of  the 
record.  No  supposition  except  that  of 
previous  existence  seems  capable  of  ex- 
plaining the  filling-in  of  these  craters 
and  depressions  by  the  gray  material. 
Then  comes  another  series  of  equally 
distinctive  character.  These  levels 
have  been  perforated  in  countless  points 
by  explosions,  forming  craters  of  vari- 
ous sizes ;  some  very  cajjacious,  others  at 
the  limit  of  telescopic  vision,  but  alike 
perfect  without  and  clear  within.  The 
aspect  of  all  these  leaves  no  reasonable 
doubt:  their  date  is  more  recent  than 
that  of  the  plain. 

We  find,  then,  that  amidst  all  the 
difficulty  and  darkness  of  selenology,  it 
may  be  possible  to  trace  a  sequence  of 
three  well-marked  eras.  The  first  is 
that  of  ancient  eruption,  when  the 
greater  craters  and  circular  plains  were 
thrown  out  from  a  primeval  surface,  the 
remains  of  which,  if  any,  have  not 
hitherto  been  identified  ;  to  this  period, 
also,  may  probably  be  referred  the  ele- 
vation of  the  principal  mountain  ranges, 
some  of  which,  at  any  rate,  are  abutted 
upon  so  smoothly  by  the  neighboring 
levels  as  to  suggest  their  antecedent 
date.  The  second  we  might  be  permit- 
ted to  call  "  diluvial,"  if  we  may  exclude 
from  that  term  any  idea  of  water,  and 
restrict  it  to  the  expression  of  at  least 
comparative  fluidity.  The  third  presents 
us  with  a  diminished  renewal  of  the 
eruptive  action,  w^hich,  however,  may 
not  have  been  at  any  time  intermitted. 


No  trace  of  other  chronological  evidence 
appears,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  the 
larger  of  the  clefts  or  cracks  so  exten- 
sively disseminated  belong  to  an  earlier 
epoch,  while  the  smaller,  at  least  in 
Schmidt's  opinion,  may  be  still  in  course 
of  formation. 

The  introduction  of  a  few  details, 
however,  may  be  permitted,  to  illustrate 
our  position,  and  relieve  the  scantiness 
of  our  outline.  One  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive regions  with  regard  to  chronological 
succession  is  fortunately  situated  in  a 
conveniently  accessible  and  little  fore- 
shortened situation — the  western  part 
of  the  Mare  Imbrium.  Here  we  find  a 
remarkable  triangle  of  three  majestic 
craters,  Archimedes^  Aristillus  and  Au- 
toli/cKS,  about  60,  34,  and  23  miles  in 
respective  diameter,  and  consequently 
among  the  larger  features  of  the  moon. 
The  interior  of  Archi77\edes,  flat  as  a 
frozen  lake,  and  level  with  the  surround- 
ing plain,  exhibits  in  every  respect  the 
appearance  of  having  been  filled  up  sub- 
sequently to  its  final  quiescence ;  the 
abrupt  slope  of  the  ring  on  either  hand 
indicating  the  concealment  of  its  base, 
while  from  the  usual  proportion  of  such 
cavities  we  should  infer  a  considerable 
central  thickness  of  intrusive  matter. 
Whether  this  may  have  found  a  passage 
by  the  original  channel  of  eruption,  or 
through  crevices  in  the  wall,  is  not  ap- 
parent ;  but  either  idea  presupposes  a 
degree  of  fluidity,  presumable  also  from 
the  smoothness  of  the  surface.  Travel- 
ling but  a  short  distance  westward  from 
this  antiquated  formation,  we  reach  the 
two  other  craters,  standing  compara- 
tively near  together.  Each  of  these,  by 
its  deeply  depressed  interior,  and  its 
clearness  dow^n  to  the  spot  where  a 
central  mound  marks  the  last  upheaval, 
gives  full  proof  of  activity,  if  not  of 
formation,  posterior  to  the  circumfusion 
of  the  exterior  level ;  nor  can  it  be  sug- 
gested that  the  freedom  of  the  cavities 
from  intrusion  may  be  due  to  greater 
comj^actness,  since  in  either  case  there 
has  been  a  distinct  lava-like  overflow, 
spreading  to  a  considerable  distance 
across  the  subjacent  plain  ;  but  whether 
this  points  to  the  clearing-out  of  intru- 
sion on  more  ancient  ground,  or  to  new 
and  subsequent  formation,  it  may  be 
hard  to  decide.  On  either  supposition, 
we  have  here,  within  a  limited  area,  the 
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well-developed   evidence   of    our   three 
distinct  periods. 

A  few  other  details  may  deserve  men- 
tion ;  among  them  an  ingenious  suggestion 
of  Chacornac.  Every  one  knows,  or  may 
easily  satisfy  himself,  that  we  see  always 
the  same  side  of  the  moon.  That  this 
species  of  fixity  should  not  only  be  com- 
patible witb  a  rotation  upon  an  axis,  but 
be  the  consequence  of  it,  has  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  various  minds,  and 
has  stirred  up  some  to  a  very  unneces- 
sary amount  of  pugnacity.  Many  of  our 
readers  may  recollect  the  desperate  war 
that  was  waged  on  this  account  between 
a  late  inspector  of  schools  at  the  head  of 
a  few  supporters,  and  some  adherents  of 
the  ordinary  theory.  There  was  little 
courtesy  to  spare  on  cither  side  ;  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  inspector  was  &omv.- 
times  roughly  handled,  and  it  was  enough 
to  ruffle  an  eager-spirited  man,  to  be 
coolly  reminded  that  at  the  close  of  one 
of  his  tours  of  inspection  he  had  com- 
pleted a  rotation  upon  his  own  axis  !  It 
was  amusing  to  a  by-stander  to  see  the 
amount  of  ignorance  and  misapprehen- 
sion, to  say  nothing  of  conceit  and  perti- 
nacity, that  was  brought  into  the  field, 
and  served  materially  for  years  to  keep 
up  a  fight,  the  echoes  of  which  have 
hardly  yet  died  away  ;  and  it  was  cu- 
rious, too,  to  observe  how  seldom  the 
jugulian  causae,  was  laid  hold  of — the 
real  question  that  in  a  common-sense 
view  decides  the  whole.  Had  the  moon 
presented  invariably  the  saite  face  to 
us,  as  some  of  the  combatants  seemed  to 
think,  the  whole  would  have  resolved  it- 
self into  the  old  story  of  the  golden  and 
silver  shield.  But,  excepting  in  a  wide 
and  popular  sense,  she  does  not  do  this. 
There  is  a  reeii)rocating  or  swinging  mo- 
tion, termed  by  astronomers  "libration," 
which  is  continually  shifting  the  position 
of  her  features.  K  the  quaintness  of  the 
illustration  may  be  pardoned,  though  we 
never  catch  sight  of  the  back  of  the  head, 
we  someiinics  see  more  of  the  right 
cheek,  at  others  more  of  the  left ;  some- 
times the  forehead  is  more  brought  for- 
ward, at  others  the  chin.  Now,  such  is 
the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  an 
unequable  speed  in  different  parts  of  an 
,  elliptical  and  variably  inclined  orbit, 
coujbined  with  an  equable  rotation  upon 
an  axis  ;  and,  therefore,  from  this  libra- 
tion such  a  rotation  is  clearly  deducible. 


"We  are  not,  however,  any  further  con- 
cerned with  its  controversial  aspect.  We 
are  referring  to  it  in  connection  with 
Chacornac's  idea  as  to  the  once-fluid 
condition  of  the  level  portions  of  the  lu- 
nar globe.  In  such  a  state,  the  power- 
ful attraction  of  the  neighboring  earth 
would  raise  a  considerable  tidal  wave 
opposite  to  itself;  beneath  that  Avave 
different  portions  of  the  surface  would 
be  carried  successively  by  a  continuous 
reciprocation  ;  and  of  the  results  the 
French  observer  thinks  he  sees  some 
traces,  as  though  an  overflow  had  been 
drained  away.  A  more  conspicuous  and 
equally  remarkable  appearance,  which 
seems  to  attest  a  comparatively  fluid 
condition,  is  the  similarity  in  contour  of 
the  low  gray  banks  towards  the  outside  of 
many  of  the  plains,  with  the  outlines  of 
the  nearest  shores.  This  conformity  ex- 
hibits itself  in  places  where  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth  would  produce  no  tidal 
unduhition  ;  and  might  possibly  be  re- 
ferred to  contraction  from  shallower 
edges  towards  a  deeper  and  longer-fluid 
centre.  Such  contraction,  if  it  existed, 
would  have  been  distinct  fi-om  that 
which  caused  the  clefts  or  fissures  al- 
ready mentioned,  as  these  latter  are  sel- 
dom found  to  affect  a  similar  position. 
The  breadth  of  many  of  the  largest 
levelled  craters  is  sufficient  to  exhibit, 
like  a  terrestrial  lake,  the  general  con- 
vexity of  the  globe  ;  and  fi-om  this  alone 
we  may  perceive  that  the  fluidity  of  the 
interior  must  once  have  been  such  as  to  be 
amenable  to  the  central  power  of  gravity. 
Special  attention,  with  the  mighty  op- 
tical ap2>liances  of  the  day,  might  lead 
to  discrimination  as  to  other  points  of 
interest.  It  might  be,  at  least  in  certain 
cases,  ascertained  with  some  probability 
whether  the  mountains  that  stand  up 
suddenly  and  sharply  like  rocky  islets  in 
the  so-called  seas,  are  the  prominent 
heads  of  huge  masses  whose  bases  have 
been  overflowed,  or  whether  they  give 
sign  of  subsequent  protrusion  through 
the  surrounding  leveh  It  might  be  per- 
ceived whether  the  section  of  the  smaller 
cones  and  central  hills  agrees  better 
with  the  supposition  of  ashy  or  of  fused 
ejection  j  and  some  light  might  be 
tlirown  on  the  question  whether  the 
"  terraces,"  whose  accumulation  forms 
in  many  instances  the  complexity  of  a 
multiple  ring,  point  to  a  number  of  sue- 
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cessive  eruptions,  or  to  some  subsequent 
process,  inodiiying  the  result  of  one 
enormous  outburst.  We  might  also  ob- 
tain some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
abrupt  ridges,  or  dykes,  which  occasion- 
ally intersect  the  interior  declivities  of 
craters.  Dislocations  by  subsidence,  or 
"  land-slips,"  might  be  more  extensively 
pointed  out — the  writer  is  familiar  wnth 
one  very  interesting  example,  and  many 
more  no  doubt  will  reward  the  explorer. 
The  maiks  of  avalanches  may  be  largely 
identified  ;  and  it  may  even  be  possible 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  discrimi- 
nating whether  the  ruins  were  in  a  viscid 
or  shattered  and  dissevered  condition  at 
the  epoch  of  their  fall,  "  Faults  "  too, 
which  have  been  detected  by  Birt  upon 
an  extended  scale,  may  be  more  com- 
pletely followed  out,  and  may  assist  in 
selenological  conclusions.  That,  gener- 
ally speaking,  tlie  larger  and  more  an- 
cient are  the  darker-colored  craters  is 
an  especially  suggestive  circumstance, 
and  its  import  should  be  well  weighed. 
Can  we  look  upon  this  as  the  result  of 
atmospheric  influence,  slow  but  sure? 
or  is  it  a  token  of  some  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion— the  congruity  of  which  with  the 
absence  of  every  form  of  water  may  be 
more  consistently  denied,  than  the  pos- 
sibility of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmos- 
phere sufficient  to  sui)port  some  modifi- 
cation of  it.  This  conceded,  it  might  be 
sustained,  as  has  been  remarked,  in  a 
stratum  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  common 
product  of  volcanic  countries.  Photo- 
graphy, in  the  masterly  hands  of  De  la 
Rue,  has  given  a  suspicion  of  green  light, 
not  otherwise  manifest  to  the  eye  ;  and 
one  thing  is  tolerably  certain,  from  the 
usual  whiteness  of  the  little  craters  that 
are  scattered  so  plentifully  over  many 
gray  levels,  that  either  that  darker  hue 
is  very  superficial,  or  easily  removable 
during  the  crater-forming  action.  It 
may  be  both  one  and  the  other.  Again, 
a  most  extensive  field  Hes  waiting  for 
the  diligent  and  zealous  explorer  in  the 
aspect  under  high  angles  of  illumination, 
where,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  di- 
versities of  local  shading,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  true  shadow,  are  at  once  so 
interesting,  so  perplexing,  and  hitherto 
so  imperfectly  studied.  Here  perhaps 
may  be  found  some  of  the  most  inviting 
paths  of  lunar  discovery ;  though,  it 
may  be  feared,  not  the  greatest  hope  of 


fully  intelligible  solution.  Careful  and 
extensive  comparison  may  nevertheless 
throw  some  light  upon  the  strange  "  un- 
conforraableness  "  of  brightness  and  re- 
lief in  many  places,  while  in  others  a  suc- 
cession of  formations  is  distinctly  asso- 
ciated with  a  variation  of  reflective 
power.  The  feeble  traces  of  color  indi- 
cated by  Beer  and  M'adler — for  exam- 
ple, the  pale  green  of  the  Mare  Serenita- 
tis  set  in  a  narrow  border  of  neutral 
gray,  remain  to  be  investigated ;  and 
here,  as  in  other  departments  of  obser- 
vation, that  noble  instrument  the  sil- 
vered reflector  is  likely  to  do  good  ser- 
vice throirgh  its  exemption  from  chro- 
matic error.  The  position  of  the  bright 
ground-markings,  though  faii-ly  laid 
down  as  a  Avhole,  requires  much  indivi- 
dual verification,  and  would  employ 
years  of  "  retired  leisure."  We  have  no 
fairly  accurate  representation  either  of 
the  full  moon  as  a  whole,  or  of  the  de- 
tail of  its  more  remarkable  portions  ;  a 
little  artistic  facility  would  here  be  well 
bestowed,  and  might  lead  to  valuable 
results.  There  is  a  suspicion,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  permanency  of  some  of 
these  markings,  in  position  as  well  as 
brightness,  is  rather  tacitly  acquiesced 
in  than  clearly  made  out ;  and  here  we 
grieve  over  the  deficiency  of  Beer  and 
Mlidler,  a  little  more  carefulness  on 
whose  part  would  on  this,  as  on  other 
points,  have  put  us  in  possession  of  reli- 
able data.  They  have  done  so  much  and 
for  the  most  part  done  it  so  well,  that 
their  oversights  are  the  more  misleading 
and  the  more  vexatious.  However,  if 
some  of  their  omissions  may  be  ac- 
counted for  through  inattention,  it  is 
not  so  very  easy  to  see  why,  in  other 
cases,  their  descriptions  of  these  mark- 
ings should  be  now  so  inappropriate. 

That  some  of  the  level  surfaces  change 
their  reflective  power  during  the  pro- 
gress of  each  lunation  has  long  been 
known  ;  and  since  there  is  scarcely  a 
difference  of  seasons  on  the  moon,  and 
her  day  maybe  considered  equivalent  to 
her  year,  some  observers  have  recog- 
nized, in  those  variations,  evidence  of  the 
progress  of  vegetation  ;  even  artificial 
operations,  however  improbable,  have 
been  suggested.  Here  present  accurate 
record,  and  careful  repetition  after  length- 
ened intervals,  are  requisite  to  detect 
possible  alterations  not  depending  upon 
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the  mere  optical  change  in  the  direction 
of  illuraination.  Experiments  com- 
menced by  Secchi  with  the  great  achro- 
matic telescope  at  Rome,  in  which  tlie 
polarization  of  light  was  employed  to 
test  the  structure  of  the  reflecting  sur- 
face, might  be  repeated  and  fully  carried 
out.  The  regular  rampart-like  forma- 
tions of  which  Gruithuisen  said  so  much, 
should  be  rescued  from  the  partial  obli- 
vion into  which  all,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion, have  fallen  ;  for  though  that  one 
c^se,  his  supposed  city  near  the  lunar 
equator,  turns  out  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  assemblage  of  small  ridges  ar- 
ranged in  parallel  lines,  yet  this  is  curious 
enough  to  make  us  wish  for  the  recovery 
of  the  rest.  Comparisons  of  magnitude 
among  craters  of  minute  dimensions  may 
lead  to  interesting  results,  and  are,  per- 
haps, less  liable  than  many  similar  re- 
searches to  incidental  sources  of  error. 
And  especial  attention  should  be  dii-ected 
to  slight  residual  disagreements  where 
the  main  features  are  well  known  and 
invariable  ;  such  as  the  unexpected  visi- 
bility, or  the  reverse,  of  small  objects, 
the  fainter  edges  of  black  shadows  in 
large  craters,  the  diflerent  aspects  of  the 
interiors  of  smaller  ones.  Examples  of 
these  imperfectly  explained  anomalies 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Schro- 
ter  and  Schmidt,  and  their  investigation 
might  be  fully  rewarded.  Great  portals 
may  sometimes  be  opened  by  little  keys. 
This  brief  sketch  might  easily  have 
been  made  out  with  greater  minuteness ; 
but  it  may  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  w^ork  yet  to  be  done  in  the  moon. 
And  when  it  has  been  accomplished  ; 
when  the  great  instruments  of  the  day 
have  done  their  utmost ;  when  the  pa- 
tient investigation  of  years  has  answered 
some  of  these  inquiries,  and  shown  others 
of  them  to  be  unanswerable,  we  shall  be  in 
a  better  position  to  theorize  with  safety. 
What  has  been  here  attempted  of  this 
nature  may  possibly  then  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  premature  and  mistaken, 
or  to  contain,  as  is  more  likely,  a  mixture 
of  baseless  conjecture  with  solid  fact. 
At  any  rate  such  speculations  involve 
none  of  the  serious  consequences  attach- 
ed to  errors  affecting  the  future  and 
eternal  state  of  the  spirit  of  man  ;  and 
if  they  are  rejected,  their  loss  will  cost 
us  nothing.  They  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  present  time,  till  w^e  have  climbed 


onward  to  a  fresh  point  of  view.  If 
more  might  (as  it  certainly  might)  have 
been  said,  even  now,  much  more  remains 
for  future  explorers  to  relate  in  their 
generation;  and  thus  it  will  go  on  even 
till  the  final  consunnnation,  when  that 
Avill  be  openly  demonstrated  which  now 
is  matter  of  inference,— that  all  these 
things  have  been  formed  and  ordered  by 
Power  illimitable  and  unerring:  Wisdom. 


THE   FLIGHT   TO   VARENNES. 

BY  W.  STIGAND. 

The  evasion  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette  with  their  children  from  the 
Tuileries  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
June,  1791,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
episodes  of  the  French  Revolution ;  it 
was  the  most  desperate  attempt  of  the 
ill-fated  sovereigns  to  escape  from  the  in- 
tolerable agonies  of  their  position,  from 
a  life  of  restraint,  anguish,  and  humilia- 
tion, in  a  palace  which  was  become  in 
fact  a  prison  ;  from  a  state  of  helpless 
isolation  in  the  midst  of  a  capital  con- 
vulsed with  daily  paroxysms  of  political 
frenzy ;  from  the  pitiless  and  jealous 
supervision  and  tyranny  of  fanatic  theo- 
rists, and  the  ever-recurring  menaces, 
insults,  and  atrocities  of  an  infuriate  po- 
pulace. It  was  the  most  decided  attempt 
of  the  unhappy  King  and  Queen  to  re- 
gain an  attitude  of  independence,  in  the 
face  of  a  nation  driven  into  the  demoniac 
stage  by  a  burning  thirst  for  revoluti- 
onary change. 

The  true  history  of  the  incidents  of 
this  unfortunate  journey  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  the  memoires  of  the  leading  de- 
signers or  actors  in  this  unsuccessful  en- 
terprise, who  enter  into  recriminations, 
and  endeavor  to  shift  each  from  his 
own  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  fail- 
ure, but  in  documents  recently  repub- 
lished, comprising  the  interrogatories  of 
those  accused  before  the  national  court 
of  Orleans,  according  to  the  decree  of 
the  National  Assembly,  of  being  the 
fauteurs  de  lafuite  de  Varennes. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  project  of 
a  flight  had  been  entertained  by  the 
King  and  Queen  as  early  as  December, 
1*790  ;  but  the  royal  family  lived  in  such 
a  state  of  espionage,  that  the  departure 
of  the  whole  of  them  at  once  would  have 
been  impossible  unless  measures  had  been 
taken  inside  the  Tuileries  to  enable  them 
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to  meet  togotlier  without  suspicion  and 
detection.  The  palace  bodyguard  of 
gentlemen,  the  gardes  du  corps,  had 
been  greatly  reduced,  and  the  National 
Guard  were  appointed  by  the  Assembly 
to  do  service  in  the  chateau  in  their  stead. 
Six  hundred  watchful  bayonets  surround- 
ed the  chateau.  Some  of  these  revolu- 
tionary soldiers  slept  before  the  door  of 
the  chamber  of  each  member  of  the 
King's  family,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  of  them  to  come  out  from  their 
rooms  at  night  without  passing  across  the 
bodies  of  the  National  Guard.  To  enable 
the  captives  to  meet  together  ■\\ithout 
discovery,  secret  doors  and  cunning- 
ly-contrived closets  had  been  made. 
Two  secret  doors  were  found  in  the 
apartment  of  Madame  Elizabeth,  the 
King's  sister,  in  whose  devotion  and 
gentle  resignation  the  sovereigns  had 
found  such  consolation  in  adversity,  and 
whom  they  could  not  abandon  in  their 
flight ;  by  either  of  these  doors  she  could 
reach  the  apartment  of  the  Queen. 
Another  such  door  was  found  in  the 
apartment  of  little  Madame,  the  Dau- 
phine.  By  means  of  such  arrangements 
the  whole  family  could  unite  togethei', 
descend  a  retired  staircase  to  the  apart- 
ment of  M.  de  Villequier,  wliich  had  a 
door  leading  into  the  Cour  des  Princes  ; 
and  they  proposed  to  escape  from  the 
chateau  just  after  their  own  hour  of  re- 
tiring to  rest,  when  the  Cour  des  Princes 
was  full  of  carriages,  drawn  up  there  to 
take  away  the  persons  in  waiting,  and 
court  officials  who  had  been  present  at 
the  coucher  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
were  leaving  the  chateau  for  the  night. 

The  arrangements  for  the  flight  of  the 
royal  family  were,  as  is  well  known,  de- 
vised between  Count  Fersen,  a  Swede, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  Franfois 
Claude  Amour  de  Bouille,  lieutenant  des 
armees  du  Boi,  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  on  the  Moselle  and  Meuse, 
placed  on  the  frontier  towards  Luxem- 
bourg to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
Austrian  troops  collected  on  the  other 
side.  He  Avas  an  officer  of  considerable 
capacity,  and  showed  signs  of  gi-eat 
energy  on  several  occasions,  more  espe- 
cially in  suppressing  the  revolt  of  the 
garrison  of  Nanci.  He  had  displayed 
some  liberal  sympathies  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Revolution,  but  his  commiseration 
at  the  distressed  condition  of  the  King 
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and  his  family  at  the  Tuileries  made  him 
enter  at  once  engerly  into  the  scheme 
which  Count  Fersen  had  formed  for  the 
escape  of  the  royal  family  to  his  army. 
He  established  acoi-respondence  in  cipher 
with  the  Swedish  count;  and  the  plan 
resolved  upon  was,  that  he  should,  under 
pretext  of  a  threatened  Austrian  inva- 
sion, make  various  movements  of  his 
troops  which  should  enable  him  to  direct 
them  convergently  on  Montmedi,  where 
he  proposed  to  form  a  camp  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  and  protecting  the 
King.  Montmedi  was  considered  the 
nearest  point  to  Paris  fi-om  the  frontier 
at  which  such  a  camp  could  be  formed 
without  exciting  suspicion  ;  but  he  pro- 
posed to  occupy  also  in  force  Yarennes, 
about  eight  hours  from  Montmedi,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  King's  arrival, 
and  to  conduct  the  King  from  Varennes 
to  Montmedi  in  person,  while  he  should 
push  along  single  small  detachments  of 
cavalry  to  the  three  nearest  successive 
stages  along  the  road  to  Paris — to  Cler- 
mont, to  Sainte-Menehould,  and  to  Pont- 
de-Sommevelle — which  should  await  the 
arrival  of  the  royal  fugitives  in  each 
town,  and  then  close  up  behind  their 
carriage,  and  ride  with  them  to  Varen- 
nes. 

The  young  Count  Fersen,  a  colonel 
in  the  Fi-ench  service,  and  proprietor  of 
the  regiment  of  lioyal  Suedois,  well 
known  in  the  brilliant  days  of  Versailles 
as  "  le  beau  Fersen^''''  had  been,  in  the 
days  of  fetes  and  pastoral  revelries  of  the  - 
little  Trianon,  a  most  noticeable  favorite 
with  Marie  Antoinette.  Scandal,  then 
and  shice,  has  made  much  of  his  intimacy 
with  Marie  Antoinette.  All  that  history 
can  say,  however,  is.  Not  proven.  Never- 
theless, the  Swedish  ambassador  Creutz 
could  not  help  believing,  as  he  wrote  to 
his  master,  that  the  Queen  avoitdu2)e7i- 
chant  for  the  young  SAvedish  noble, 
with  his  fair,  handsome  features  and  his. 
martial  gallant  bearing.  Creutz  said,, 
"  he  had  seen  too  many  proofs  of  it  to 
admit  of  a  doubt."  Looks  had  been 
observed  on  the  side  of  the  Queen  to 
which  people  gave  but  one  interpreta- 
tion. The  rumor  of  a  mutual  attach- 
ment was  strong  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  and  in  the  volume  above  spoken 
of,  published  by  the  ex-registrar  of  the 
imperial  court  of  Orleans,  there  are  let- 
ters which  were  discovered  in  Count 
12 
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Fersen's  apartments,  after  his  flight  from 
Paris,  written  by  some  lady,  herself  an 
old  love  of  Fersen's,  which  leave  no 
doubt  that  she  believed  the  devotion  of 
the  Count  to  Marie  Antoinette  pro- 
ceeded from  no  other  cause  but  that  of 
affection.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
nature  of  his  attachment,  Count  Fersen 
was  so  modest  and  observant  that  he 
disarmed  scandal  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power;  and  his  assiduity  in  the  cause  of 
Marie  Antoinette  may  be  fairly  attrib- 
uted to  his  chivalrous  sympathy  with 
the  wrongs  of  the  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  his  gratitude  for  the  in- 
terest she  had  taken  in  his  welfare,  with- 
out alleging  any  deeper  motive.  The 
designs  of  Count  Fersen  were  well 
known  to  his  king,  Gustavus  III,,  who 
was  keeping  court  at  Spa,  entertaining 
the  emigre  nobility,  while  endeavoring 
to  arrange  a  royalist  crusade  against  the 
French  Revolution,  and  eagerly  looking 
out  for  the  news  of  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  royal  escape, 

M,  de  Fersen  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  a  certain  Baroness  von  Korff,  a  Rus- 
sian lady  of  great  style,  then  on  a  visit 
to  Paris,  and  about  to  return  to  Russia. 
She  was  accompanied  by  Madame  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Steglemar,  her  mother 
and  sister,  and  all  wei-e  frequent  visitors 
to  the  Tuileries,  where,  no  doubt,  with 
Count  Fersen,  they  often  formed  ])art  of 
those  small  gatherings  in  the  Queen's 
apartments  called  by  her  enemies  the 
comite  miiricliien.  The  Queen  was  to 
be  provided  with  a  passport  of  her  hus- 
band the  King,  under  the  name  of  the 
Baroness  Korff;  and  as  the  state  car- 
riages could  of  course  not  be  used  for 
the  flight,  the  Baroness  undertook  to 
order  the  carriage  destined  to  carry  off 
the  royal  family.  The  success  of  the 
plan  naturally  depended  on  the  secrecy 
with  which  the  preparations  were  made 
and  with  which  they  could  be  carried 
out.  But  nevertheless,  such  were  the 
notions  still  existing  of  court  state,  that 
no  one  seems  to  have  conceived  that  it 
was  possible  for  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette  to  travel  like  ordinary  peo- 
ple, even  to  save  their  lives.  The  Bar- 
oness Korff  consequently  ordered  a  trav- 
eUing-carriage  of  the  sort  then  called  a 
herline^  ot  colossal  proportions,  and  ac- 
commodated with  every  luxurious  ap- 
pliance.    This  famous  berline  was  order- 
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ed  as  early  as  the  23d  of  December,  1 790, 
by  the  Baroness  herself;  but  she  gave 
instructions  to  the  coachmaker  that 
Count  Fersen  should  be  attended  to  in 
all  he  might  direct  about  the  matter  of 
fitting  up  the  vehicle.  The  carriage  was 
not,  in  spite  of  every  injunction  to  make 
haste,  ready  until  the  i2th  of  March. 

The  Baroness  Korff  went  herself  with 
her  mother  to  see  the  carriage  on  that 
day.  She  found  a  huge  vehicle,  capable 
of  holding  six  persons,  fitted  up  with 
every  apjiliance,  like  a  little  house  upon 
wheels  and  springs.  There  were  coffers 
of  walnut-Avood,  cushions  covered  with 
damask  above  and  morocco  underneath. 
Two  immense  cases  of  leather  covered 
the  imperial,  which  was  fringed  with 
silk.  In  the  back  of  the  carriage  was 
contained  a  case  capable  of  holding  eight 
bottles  ;  and  under  the  coachman's  seat 
was  a  boot  capacious  enough  to  hold  any 
article  wdiich  the  accidents  of  a  journey 
might  render  necessary.  The  Baroness 
demanded  the  bill  for  the  carriage.  It 
was  sent  in  on  the  20th  of  March,  and 
amounted  to  5,944  livres,  a  A^ery  large 
sum  for  the  time.  But  nevertheless, 
notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  the  Bar- 
oness to  have  the  charge,  she  only  paid 
2,600  francs  on  account,  and  the  royal 
family  and  M.  de  Fersen  departed  with- 
out paying  the  entire  amount ;  for  M. 
de  Fersen's  whole  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  I'oyal  family  came  to  some- 
thing enormous. 

The  Count  Fersen  bought,  besides  this, 
another  travelling  carriage,  a  cabriolet, 
for  the  women-iu-waiting,  Madame  Bru- 
nier  and  Madame  ISTeuville,  who  were 
to  accompany  the  royal  family,  and  en- 
gaged a  postilion  for  them  and  three 
horses ;  and  he  hired  likewise  a  shabby 
hackney-carriage  to  receive  the  King  and 
Queen  on  their  immediate  exit  from  the 
Tuileries.  To  avoid  the  suspicion  which 
the  big  berline  would  excite  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Tuileries,  this  sim- 
ple hackney-coach  was  to  receive  the 
royal  family  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
from  whence  Count  Fersen  engaged  to 
drive  them  himself  to  the  place  where 
the  berline  should  be  stationed  in  readi- 
ness outside  the  barrier. 

The  whole  travelling-party  was  thus 
to  be  the  King,  the  Queen,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  the  little  Dauphin  and  his 
sister,  and  their  governess  Madame  Tour- 
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zel,  in  the  berline,  and  the  two  waiting- 
Avoraen  in  the  cabi'iolet.  The  King  also 
had  provided  fox-  the  journey  by  enga- 
ging three  of  his  gentlemen  bodyguards — 
ins  gardes  dii  corps — Messieurs  de  Mal- 
dent,  Moustier,  and  de  Valery,  men 
known  to  be  of  great  devotion  and  cour- 
age— to  provide  themselves  with  liveries 
as  travelling  servants.  Their  li\eries 
were  to  be  all  alike,  of  yellow  and  blue 
with  riding-boots.  One  of  the  disguised 
gardes  du  corps  was  to  ride  on  in  front 
to  order  the  relays,  while  the  other  two 
were  to  sit  on  the  coach-box.  It  does 
not  appear  that  these  gardes  du  corps 
were  taken  beforehand  into  confidence. 
They  only  knew  that  some  sudden  ser- 
vice was  to  be  demanded  of  them,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  render  it  at  any 
hour;  they  acquitted  themselves  most 
honorably  throughout  the  whole  enter- 
prise, and  even  after  accusation  gallantly 
declared — differently  from  others  of  the 
accused — that  they  wei-e  ready  to  sac- 
rifice their  lives  to  the  King  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  made  no  attempt  at  giving 
any  other  pretext  for  their  conduct  than 
loyalty. 

The  Baroness  Korff  had  obtained,  by 
application  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affiiirs,  two  passports — one  for  a  party, 
consisting  of  herself,  two  children,  a 
fenime  de  chambre  and  valet,  and  three 
servants  ;  this  was  for  the  royal  family. 
Under  a  pretext  that  she  had  burnt  a 
first  passport  by  mistake,  v«he  got  two 
other  passports  delivered  for  her  mother 
and  sister ;  one  of  which  she  made  use 
of  herself  in  her  own  journey  home,  and 
the  other  was  for  the  women-in-waiting 
in  the  cabriolet. 

Tiie  travelling-dresses  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily were  prepared  in  secret,  and  not  by 
the  ordinary  court  makers.  The  King 
had  made  for  him  a  round  hat  and  a 
plain  brown  coat  and  waistcoat.  The 
Queen  wore  during  the  journey  a  plain 
gray  silk  dress,  with  a  black  mantle  and 
black  bonnet.  Madame  Royale  wore  a 
dress  of  such  simple  cotton-stuff,  that 
the  dressmaker  who  made  it  was  told  it 
was  for  a  present  the  Queen  was  going 
to  make  to  a  little  girl  of  the  same  size 
as  her  daugliter.  The  little  Daupiiin 
was  only  made  to  omit  the  cordori  bleu 
which  he  usually  wore. 

On  the  day  of  the  20th  of  June  not 
the  shghtest  alteration  was  made  in  the 
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interior  service  and  family  arrangements 
of  the  Tuileries  as  to  the  order  of  repasts, 
the  hours  of  promenade,  and  the  time 
and  manner  of  retiring  to  rest.  The 
Dauphin  went  to  take  his  walk  in  the 
gardens  at  half-past  ten  in  the  morning ; 
at  eleven,  the  Queen  and  her  suite  went 
to  mass  ;  after  service,  she  gave  instruc- 
tions for  her  usxial  drive  with  her  children 
in  the  evening.  The  fi^imily  dined  at  half- 
past  one.  The  Queen  went  for  her  drive 
with  her  children  at  five,  and  returned 
at  seven.  She  then  asked  for  her  coiffeur^ 
made  her  toilette,  and  went  to  her 
salon;  where  she  found  Monsieur,  after- 
wards Louis  XVIII.,  the  brother  of  the 
King,  who  likewise  was  planning  a  con- 
temporaneous flight,  which  was  execu- 
ted safely  from  the  palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg that  very  night ;  and  he  remained 
with  the  Queen  till  supper-time  at  nine 
o'clock. 

Monsieur  departed  ;  and  the  whole 
family,  including  Madame  Elizabeth, 
went  to  supper,  which  lasted  till  a  quai'- 
ter  to  eleven,  when  each  of  the  family 
retired  to  their  different  apartments. 
All  of  them  went  to  bed  as  usual,  assist- 
ed by  their  attendants ;  and  the  secret 
was  so  well  kept  in  the  Tuileries,  that 
the  attendants,  whose  duty  it  was  in  the 
morning  to  assist  at  the  lei'tr  of  each 
member  of  the  family,  went  as  usual  to 
perform  their  service,  and  found  every 
bed  without  an  occupant. 

Count  Fersen,  on  his  side,  had  a  busy 
day.  At  half-past  seven  in  the  morning 
he  went  to  the  coachmaker  to  get  the 
carriage  which  w^as  to  take  Mesdames 
Brunier  and  Xeuville.  The  whole  day 
the  Count  was  coming  and  going,  col- 
lecting all  the  requisites  for  the  journey 
— plate,  dressing-cases,  parcels  of  several 
kinds — and  placing  his  various  acquisi- 
tions in  the  berline,  which  had  been 
lodged  in  the  Rue  de  Clichy,  in  the  ho- 
tel "of  a  certain  M.  Crawford.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  his  journeys,  he  ordered 
his  coachman  to  draw-up  at  the  Pont 
Royal ;  he  got  down  and  went  into  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  did  not 
come  out  again  till  thi-ee-quarters  of  an 
hour  afterwards,  at  four  o'clock,  and 
then,  no  doubt,  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  Queen  or  the  King. 

Count  Fersen  had  finished  all  these 
arrangements  by  three-quarters  past 
eight ;  but  he  did  not  return  to  his  own 
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apartments  till  ten  o'cloclc.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  three  persons  ;  he  found 
the  horses  and  postilion  Availing  for  him 
which  he  had  ordered  for  the  carriage 
of  Mesdames  Brunier  and  Neuville.  He 
immediately  ordered  the  horses  to  be 
put-to,  and  the  carriage  to  be  taken 
to  the  quay,  to  a  place  appointed 
by  him  ;  and  the  three  persons  who  came 
with  Count  Fersen  went  off  with  this 
carriage. 

The  Count  then  entered  his  own  sta- 
bles, where  he  had  told  his  coachman  to 
have  four  horses  of  his  own  ready  to 
start  for  Valenciennes.  He  was  now 
accompanied  by  two  other  men  in  livery, 
who  were  two  of  the  three  gardes  (hi 
corps  chosen  by  the  King.  The  coach- 
man of  the  Count  w^asjplaced  under  the 
direction  of  these  two  gardes  du  corjjs, 
who  proceeded  iirst  to  the  stables  of  a 
horse-dealer,  where  they  took  up  an 
English  horse  purchased  by  the  Count, 
which  one  of  the  gardes  du  corps  in 
disguise — he  who  was  to  be  courier  on 
the  road — mounted  ;  and  the  three  men 
with  their  five  horses  went  to  the  Rue 
de  Clichy,  where  the  travelling-carriage 
was  w\aiting.  The  four  horses  were 
harnessed  to  the  carriage,  and  the  car- 
riage was  taken  to  the  barrier  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Martin,  there  to  wait 
for  the  royal  family.  Count  Fersen  mean- 
while conducted  the  hackney-coach 
which  he  had  hired  alone  to  the  Tuileries. 

As  soon  as  their  attendants  had  re- 
tired, the  King,  the  Queen,  and  Madame 
Elizabeth  arose  from  their  beds,  and  got 
ready  for  the  journey.  They  must  have 
been  expeditious  in  tlieir  movements, 
for  the  King  was  seen  in  his  bed  at  a 
quarter-past  eleven  o'clock,  and  at  half- 
past  the  whole  party  were  collected,  and 
immediately  left  the  Tuileries.  The  three 
royal  personages  arrived  separately  at 
the  carriage,  where  M.  de  Fersen  was 
waiting.  The  third  of  the  gardes  du 
corps,  M.  de  Maldent,  in  his  yellow-and- 
blue  livery  and  cocked  hat,  accompanied 
the  King.  Some  person,  Avhose  name 
has  never  been  revealed,  and  who  played 
an  active  part  in  the  Tuileries  in  getting 
the  tamily  away,  took  the  Dauphin  by 
the  hand  ;  Madame  de  Tourzel  took  the 
Dauphine  ;  and  these  four  passed  out  by 
a  door  leading  into  the  couit  called  the 
Cour  des  Princes,  where  the  hackney- 
carriage  was  waiting,  driven  by  Count 


Feraen  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  governess 
and  the  two  children  were  inside,  Count 
Fersen  drove  them  off  to  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  to  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de 
I'Echelle,  where  the  King  and  the  Queen 
and  Madame  Elizabeth  arrived  separate- 
ly, and  took  their  places  in  the  vehicle. 
Madame  Elizabeth  arrived  first,  then  the 
King,  then  the  Queen.  All  three  had 
nari'ow  escapes  of  recognition.  Madame 
Elizabeth  thought  a  sentinel  had  discov- 
ered her.  The  buckle  of  the  King's  shoe 
came  undone  before  another  sentinel, 
and  he  had  to  stoop  down  to  fasten  it. 
The  Queen  came  out  under  the  escort  of 
a  garde  du  corps,  passed  close  by  M.  de 
Lafayette  in  his  cairiage  ;  and  as  neither 
she  nor  the  garde  du  corps  knew  the  way 
about  Paris,  turned  to  the  riglit  instead- 
of  the  left — for  in  the  Place  du  Carrou- 
sel at  this  time  there  were  streets  and 
houses — got  out  of  the  Louvre,  crossed 
the  Seine  by  the  Pont  Royal,  and  got 
into  the  Rue  du  Bac,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  ask  the  way.  She  thus  kept 
her  fellow-fugitives  waiting  nearly  an 
hour  in  fearful  anxiety.  What  a  night's 
wandering  for  a  Queen  of  France! 

Some  other  unknown  person  conduct- 
ed Mesdames  Neuville  and  Brunier  to 
their  carriage  on  the  quay,  -where,  ac- 
cording to  orders,  they  started  for 
Claye,  beyond  Bondy,  one  of  the  first 
stages  on  the  road  they  were  going  to 
follow\ 

Count  Fersen,  as  coachman,  drove  the 
royal  party  first  down  the  Rue  Saint- 
Honore  to  avoid  detection,  and  then 
sw^ept  round  the  outside  Boulevards  to 
the  Barriere  Saint-Martin,  where  the 
berline  had  already  been  waiting  for 
them  two  hours. 

The  coachman  of  Count  Fersen,  named 
Balthazar  Sapel,  was  not  in  the  secret; 
when  he  arrived  at  the  barrier,  thinking 
the  gardes  du  corps  were  really  servants, 
he  said  to  them,  Quels  sont  vos  tnaitresy 
camarades  f  lis  paraissent  Men  riches. 
To  which  one  of  the  two  replied,  some- 
what taken  aback,  Camarade,  on  vous 
V apprenda.  Balthazar  tried  to  engage 
his  companions  in  conversation  on  other 
subjects,  but  in  vain  ;  and  after  waiting 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  one  of  the  dis- 
guised gardes  du  corps,  he  who  was  on 
horseback,  started  ofi',  saying  he  would 
go  to  Bondy.  The  day  was  faintly 
dawning  when  M.  de  Fersen  dashed  up 
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in  the  hackney-carriage,  placed  it  side 
by  side,  door  to  door,  witli  the  berline, 
and  got  down  and  banded-out  the  six 
people  inside,  and  placed  them  in  the 
berline.  The  Count  having  shut  the 
royal  party  into  their  carriage,  left  the 
old  hackney-coach  standing  in  the  road, 
jumped  on  the  box  of  the  berline,  and 
placed  himself  by  the  side  of  the  garde 
du  corps,  M.  de  Moustier,  already  there, 
while  M.  Maldent  took  his  place  behind 
the  carriage.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his 
place.  Count  Fersen  cried  to  Balthazar 
Sapel,  Allons!  hardi!  menez  vite!  and 
as  they  went  on  he  slashed  the  whip 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  from  time  to 
time,  crying  out,  Allez,  Balthazar  !  vos 
chevaux  ne  sont  ^:>as  Men  en  haleine ; 
allez  tneilleur  train!  and  the  coachman, 
reflecting  that  the  horses  were  Count 
Fersen's  own,  spared  neither  whip  nor 
spur,  and  reached  Bondy  in  half-an-hour. 
At  Bondy,  the  first  stage  on  the  road, 
a  relay  of  six  horses  had  already  been 
prepared  by  M.  de  Valery  ;  and  here 
Count  Fersen  descended  from  the  box- 
seat  of  the  royal  carriage,  approached 
the  door,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice  to 
those  inside.  Adieu,  Madame  Korff. 
He  then  mounted  the  English  horse  left 
behind  by  M.  de  Valery,  who  took 
another  and  rode  away,  giving  orders 
to  his  coachman  to  join  him  at  Valen- 
ciennes, The  carriage  occupied  by  Mes- 
dames  Brunier  and  Neuville  was  already 
at  Claye.  They  had  asked  for  three 
fresh  horses,  and  as  the  postilions  were 
putting  them  to,  said,  "Take  your  time; 
we  are  waiting  for  another  carriage." 
The  berline  arrived  in  about  an  hour  af- 
ter them,  when  they  said  to  M.  de  Va- 
lery, who  rode  in  front,  Vous  avez  hien 
tarde ,'  voild  cinq  quarts  Wheure  que 
nous  vous  attendons.  At  Claye  the  royal 
family  also  changed  horses.  The  postil- 
ions were  astonished  at  the  generosity 
of  the  travellers,  and  said,  Qii'est-ce  que 
e'est  que  le  seigneur  que  paie  si  hien? 
on  a  donne  quatre  livres  dix  sous  de 
plus  pour  boire.  It  was  M.  de  Valery, 
however,  who  paid,  putting  his  arm  in- 
side the  royal  carriage,  and  drawing 
money  from  a  large  bag  of  coin  placed 
there  by  Count  Fersen. 

M,  Maldent,  from  this  point,  took  a 
horse  also,  and  rode  as  courier;  and  the 
two  outriders,  in  their  yellow-and-bbie 
livery,  rode  through  the  night  in  front 


of  the  two  carriages,  of  which  that 
of  the  women-in- waiting  took  the 
lead,  saying  they  would  order  the 
horses. 

The  whole  party  were  in  good  spirits ; 
it  seemed  success  was  certain.  They  said, 
"  If  we  were  to  have  been  stopped,  we 
should  have  been  so  already." 

But  the  danger  of  discovery  increased 
as  the  fugitives  proceeded,  and  the  very 
measures  taken  by  M.  de  Bouille  were 
sufficient  to  fill  the  districts  then  nearest 
to  his  journey's  end  with  that  spirit  of 
intense  excitement  which  is  the  natural 
atmosphere  of  suspicion.  The  report 
that  the  Austrians  on  the  frontier  me- 
naced an  invasion,  and  the  coming  and 
going  of  detachments  of  troops  along 
the  road  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
being  employed  in  checking  invasion, 
had  set  the  whole  of  the  National 
Guards  of  the  various  towns  and  villages 
at  the  further  end  of  the  route  in  a  state 
of  watchfulness  and  activity;  the  pas- 
sionate patriotism  which  animated  all 
classes,  and  their  distrust  of  the  aristo- 
cratic chiefs  of  the  army,  combined  to 
make  an  outbreak  of  violence  possible  in 
any  town  against  officers  and  travellers 
who  might  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the 
friends  of  the  constitution.  During  the 
night  of  the  20th  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  of  the  21st,  the  royal  fugitives, 
however,  passed  on  quietly  and  unob- 
served, and  it  was  only  after  nineteen 
hours' journey,  on  their  arrival  atSainte- 
Menehould,  that  the  safety  of  tlieir  flight 
was  first  sei-iously  imperilled.  Never- 
theless the  King  had  befen  on  the  road 
guilty  of  the  greatest  imprudence ;  both 
king  and  Queen  got  down  regularly  at 
every  ascent  on  the  road,  and  walked 
lip  the  hills.  No  attempt  w^as  made  to 
hurry  the  relays  or  order  them  before- 
hand. And  the  King,  whose  features, 
from  his  profile  on  the  coinage,  were 
known,  more  or  less,  to  every  one  of  his 
subjects,  showed  himself  frequently  at 
the  carriage-windows  in  changing  horses. 
He  got  out  on  one  occasion  on  the  road, 
and  was  recognized  by  a  voiturier^  one 
Claude  Topez,  passing  by,  who  had  seen 
him  often  at  Versailles,  and  who  imme- 
diately looked  into  the  berline,  and  re- 
cognized also,  he  said,  the  Queen  and 
the  children.  The  voiturier  cried  out 
to  the  garde  du  corps  following  the  car- 
riage as  courier,  C^est  le  Rot.  The  garde 
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du  corps  denied  that  it  was;  but  the 
voiturier  said  C^est  Men  ltd.  The  King 
on  another  occasion  got  down  from  the 
carriage  as  they  were  changing  horses, 
moved  into  a  crowd  ot*  peasants  in  front 
of  the  post-house,  talked  to  them  about 
the  harvest,  and  remained  some  time 
out  of  the  carriage. 

There  is  no  proof  that,  after  the  dash- 
ing Count  Fersen  had  ceased  to  crack 
Lis  whip  and  urge  the  postihons  on- 
wards, any  attempt  was  made  to  keep 
their  pace  up  to  the  usual  rate  of  travel ; 
so  a  great  deal  of  time  was  lost  at  each 
stage  in  ciianging  horses.  The  wxather 
was  1aue  and  the  roads  in  good  condition, 
and  we  may  imagine  that  the  tardy, 
phlegmatic  disposition  of  Louis  must 
have  operated  on  the  whole  arrangement 
en  rotite,  for  they  arrived  at  Pont-de- 
Sommevelle,  a  small  place  just  beyond 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  about  hix  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st,  when  they  ought 
to  have  been  there  at  two,  so  that  they 
were  four  hours  behind  time. 

Had  they  arrived  in  due  time,  or 
anything  approaching  it,  at  Pont-de- 
Sommevelle,  the  escape  of  tlie  royal 
party  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
secured  ;  for  the  events  which  happened 
at  Pont-de-Sommevelle  repeated  them- 
selves at  Sainte-Menehould,  Clermont, 
and  at  Yarennes,  the  next  places  in  or- 
der on  the  road,  from  precisely  the 
same  causes — the  tardiness  of  the  royal 
fugitives,  and  the  suspicions  excited  by 
bodies  of  cavalry  waiting  about  without 
sufficient  motive. 

On  the  wlfole,  it  tnay  be  doubted 
W'hether  it  would  not  have  been  more 
prudent  to  have  concerted  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  flight  of  the  King  without 
any  intervention  of  troops  at  all.  If 
there  were  any  probability  of  a  conflict 
with  the  people,  the  events  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  shown  not  only  that  the 
officers  could  not  depend  upon  their  men, 
but  the  officers  themselves  were  some  of 
them  of  faltering  fidelity,  and  every  single 
detachment  placed  to  escort  the  King 
along  the  road  sided  with  the  people  as 
soon  as  their  officers  and  the  municipal 
authorities  began  to  dispute. 

In  addition,  moreover,  to  the  emo- 
tion, caused  by  the  threatened  invasion 
of  the  Austrians,  there  was  another 
cause  of  disquiet  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  peasants  were  everywhere  in  dis. 


pute  with  the  proprietors  of  the  soil 
about  their  rents  and  other  dues,  which 
the  cunning  peasant-farmers  had  imagin- 
ed were  to  be  abolished  also  with  the 
feudal  usages  to  which  the  Revolution 
liad  put  an  end,  and  the  local  authorities 
themselves  had  threatened  to  call  in  tlie 
aid  of  military  force,  if  the  peasants  resist- 
ed the  due  execution  of  the  law.  The  ex- 
citement onthcse  grounds  was  great  about 
Pont-de-Sommevelle,  where  a  detachment 
of  forty  hussars,  sent  there  by  the  Marquis 
de  Bouille,  increased  the  agitation. 

Tills  detachment  was  commanded  by 
jM.  de  Choiseul  Stainville.  He  had  been 
taken  early  in  the  course  of  the  arrange- 
ments into  the  confidence  of  M.  de  Bou- 
ille, and  his  hussars  formed  the  extreme 
detachment  of  troops  pushed  along  the- 
road  to  meet  the  royal  family,  and 
consequently  Pont-de-Sommevelle  was 
one  of  the  most  important  posts  on  tlie 
route.  Had  all  gone  well  here,  and 
success  crowned  the  first  reception  of 
the  King  by  De  Bouille's  troops — so 
great  is  the  virtue  of  a  first  success — 
there  would  have  been  every  probability 
of  the  other  detachments  on  the  road 
being  gathered  up  one  after  the  other, 
and  of  the  safe  journey  of  the  King  with 
a  sufficient  escort  to  Moatniedi. 

The  apparent  orders  of  M.  de  Choiseul 
Stainville — orders  Avhich  he  was  to  show 
to  the  municipality — were,  to  wait  at 
Pont-de-Sommevelle  for  a  money-wagon 
contaiuing  supplies  for  the  camp  at  Mont- 
medi,  and  to  escort  it  to  Montmedi. 
But  the  story  of  the  money-wagon  was 
received  by  the  peasantry,  who  collected 
in  crowds  at  Pont-de-Sommevelle,  with 
jeei-s  and  incredulity ;  the  detachment 
of  dragoons  was  intended,  they  suspect- 
ed, to  act  against  themselves.  A  rumor, 
moreover,  according  to  M,  de  Choiseul 
Stainville,  of  the  flight  of  the  Queen  be- 
gan to  be  circulated  among  them,  and 
they  said,  I^es  hussards  sont  hien  fins  / 
raais  ?ious  le  so  mines  plus  qu'eux. 

The  hussars  were  on  horseback  at 
mid-day  ;  for  M.  de  Choiseul  Stainville 
expected  the  royal  carriage  at  two 
o'clock.  Four  hours  passed  by  ;  forty 
hussars  thus  waiting  in  readiness  in  a 
village  town,  with  officers  coming  and 
going  in  an  impatient  mood,  with  one  of 
them  constantly  on  the  watch  on  a 
height  which  overlooked  the  road  to 
Paris,  must  necessarily  at  any  time  have 
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excited  attention ;  but  in  the  present 
suspicious  state  of  the  peasantry,  this 
attitude  of  a  body  of  cavalry  among 
them  for  four  hours,  on  a  dubious  mis- 
sion, caused  a  crowd  to  collect,  which 
was  increased  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  villages;  they  gathered 
roxmd  the  little  group  of  hussars,  pro- 
voked them  with  insulting  jokes  and 
speeches,  a  running  tire  of  savage  pleas- 
antry was  kept  about  them,  and  insult 
and  violence  were  on  the  point  of  being 
displayed,  M.  de  Choiseul  Stahiville 
was  necessarily  in  a  very  anxious  state ; 
he  had  no  orders  to  remain  with  his 
troop  at  Pont-de-Sommevelle  ;  his  orders 
were  to  ride  behind  the  royal  carriage 
to  Varennes ;  he  began  naturally  to 
imagine  that  the  royal  party  had  been 
intercepted  in  their  flight ;  and  moreover, 
lie  reflected  that  in  case  the  carriage  did 
arrive,  in  the  present  irritated  state  of 
the  peasantry  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  secure  its  safe  passage  with  the 
few  men  under  his  command  ;  so  that,  at 
four  o'clock,  he  decided  to  retire  upon 
Varennes,  not  by  the  main  road,  but  by 
a  side  route  across  the  country.  M.  de 
Bouille  threw  great  part  of  the  blame 
of  the  failure  of  his  scheme  on  M.  de 
Choiseul  Stainville,  and  said  subsequent- 
ly, he  ought  to  be  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial ;  but  it  seems  without  reason,  for  the 
peasantry  dispersed  immediately  after 
the  retreat  of  the  hussars;  and  in  about 
an  hour  after  their  departure  the  royal 
carriage  passed  safely  through  Pont-de- 
Sommevelle  without  exciting  attention. 
M.  de  Choiseul  Stainville,  moreover, 
acted  prudently  in  not  returning  to 
Varennes  by  the  main  road,  in  order 
not  further  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  and  towns 
between  Pont-de-Sommevelle'  and  Va- 
rennes, which  was  about  four  hours  dis- 
tant by  post-horses. 

But  the  next  town,  Sainte-Menehould, 
was  destined  to  be  the  fatal  point  of  dis- 
covery for  the  King.  The  Marquis 
d'Andoins,  who  was  also  in  the  secret, 
was  here  waiting  for  the  King,  Avith 
another  party  of  forty  dragoons.  The 
King  and  Queen  ought  to  have  arrived 
at  Sainte-Menehould  at  three ;  but  seven 
o'clock  passed  by,  and  no  carriage  was 
in  sight.  The  hussars  of  M.  de  Ciioiseul 
Stainville  had  slept  at  Sainte-Menehould 
the  night  before,  and  departed  for  Pont- 
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de-Sommevelle  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
when  two  hours  afterwards  the  troop  of 
M.  d'Andoins  entered  St.  Menehould  to 
rejjlace  them.  Everywhere  and  by  each 
detachment  the  same  story  of  the  ex- 
pected money-wagon  was  repeated  to 
allay  suspicion.  But  M.  de  Choiseul 
Stainville  and  his  hussars  having  already 
aroused  the  fears  of  the  pojnilace,  these 
were  increased  by  the  arrival  of  M. 
d'Andoins;  and  the  conduct  of  M.  d'An- 
doins during  the  day  was  not  of  a  na- 
ture to  quiet  their  apprehensions.  This 
oflficer,  after  waiting  till  seven  o'clock, 
showed  signs  of  extreme  agitation  and 
indecision.  He  rode  up  and  down  the 
avenues  of  the  town  leading  to  Paris, 
questioning  all  the  couriers  who  passed 
him ;  and  he  too,  having  received  the 
same  orders  as  M.  de  Choiseul,  was 
about  to  retire  upon  Varennes,  when 
the  cabriolet,  followed  by  the  ponderous 
berline  and  its  six  horses,  galloped  into 
the  town  and  changed  horses.  The 
streets  were  full  of  the  Garde  Nationah 
in  arms;  however,  the  carriage  just  got 
away  as  the  truth  was  publicly  suspect- 
ed, and  people  cried  out  that  the  car- 
riage contained  the  King.  They  accu- 
sed M.  d'Andoins  of  having  come  to  pro- 
tect his  passage.  Groups  of  excited 
men  collected ;  drums  beat  to  arms ; 
cries  of  "  Stop  them  !  stop  them !  "  were 
heard.  The  confusion  increased.  M. 
d'Andoins  was  required  to  go  to  the 
municipality  to  show  his  orders.  The 
tocsin  was  rung ;  crowds  gathered ; 
cries  of  fury  were  heard ;  M.  d'Andoins 
was  arrested  with  some  of  his  otRcers 
and  men ;  muskets  were  levelled  at 
them,  and  they  were  ultimately  convey- 
ed to  the  town-prison  amid  the  rage  and 
imprecations  of  a  wild  multitude,  and 
narrowly  escaped  massacre.  The  King- 
had,  in  fact,  been  recognized  by  young 
Drouet,  the  son  of  the  postmaster,  at 
the  very  time  of  changing  horses. 
Drouet  ran  immediately  to  inform  the 
municipal  authorities ;  but  the  fugitives 
managed  to  get  away  before  active 
measures  could  be  taken  to  stop  them; 
and  the  municipality  gave  orders  that 
Drouet  and  a  companion,  Guillaume, 
should  at  once  ride  after  the  carriage, 
and  endeavor  to  stop  it.  Drouet  and 
Guillaume  took  horse  immediately  ;  but 
instead  of  following  the  carriage  to 
Varennes,  they  determined  to  get  be- 
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fore   it   by  taking   a   sbort   cut  which 
avoided  Clfrniont,  a  town  on  the  road. 

The  berline  and  the  cabriolet  ought 
to  have  been  at  Clermont  at  live  o'clock 
in  the  evening ;  they  did  not  arrive  till 
half-past  nine.  Clermont  had  been  occu- 
pied ever  since  the  previous  evening  by 
M.  de  Damas  and  a  troop  of  150  dra- 
goons. He  was  likewise  in  the  secret, 
and  his  orders  were  the  same  as  those 
of  M.  de  Choiseul  and  M.  d'Andoins, — 
to  await  the  carriage,  and  then  ride 
behind  it  to  Varennes,  where  he  would 
lind  his  general,  M.  de  Bouille.  His 
men  Avere  in  the  saddle  from  live  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  remained  waiting 
till  night  came  on  ;  when  M,  de  Damas, 
by  an  inexplicable  neglect  of  his  orders, 
ordered  his  men  to  unsaddle  their  horses, 
and  the  retreat  to  be  sounded;  so  that 
his  dragoons  retired  to  sleep  in  the  dif- 
ferent houses  in  which  they  were  bil- 
leted. Nevertheless  the  carriage  arrived 
at  Clermont  at  half-past  nine,  and  M.  de 
Damas  saw  it  pass ;  the  truth  flashed 
upon  him  ;  he  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  the  royal  party,  and  then  went  and 
gave  orders  for  his  men  to  be  aroused 
from  their  beds.  His  sergeants  and  cor- 
porals went  about  from  house  to  house, 
k'locking-up  their  men,  and  giving  orders 
to  collect  in  the  chief  square  of  the  town 
lor  immediate  departure. 

The  presence  of  the  troops  in  Cler- 
mont had  excited  as  much  commotion 
as  at  Sainte-Menehould  and  Pontde- 
Somnievelle ;  and  this  proceeding  of 
knocking-up  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
in  the  quiet  night  of  a  little  country 
town  naturally  aroused  the  whole  place, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  fell  into  a  state 
of  alarm.  The  municipality  went  in 
deputation  to  M.  de  Damas,  and  asked 
to  see  his  orders.  They  requested  him 
not  to  leave  Clermont  with  his  dra- 
goons. He  replied,  "he  was  master, 
and  his  troops  should  leave."  The 
maire  summoned  him  to  order  his 
troops  back  to  their  beds.  M.  de  Damas 
rushed  out  of  his  room,  crying,  A  moi^ 
dragoyis !  The  trumpets  sounded  and 
drums  were  beaten ;  the  dragoons  col- 
lected in  array  in  the  market-place. 
M.  de  Damas  gave  time  to  the  maire  to 
make  the  soldiers  a  speech,  and  then 
cried  "  March  !  "  Not  a  soldier  moved. 
The  municipality  cried  Vive  la  7iation  ! 
the  soldiers   replied,    Yive   la   nation ! 


M.  de  Damas,  seeing  that  military  disci- 
pline was  gone,  set  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  galloped  clear  out  of  the  town  to 
Varennes,  followed  by  one  ofiicer  and 
one  dragoon. 

Meanwhile  the  carriage  of  the  royal 
fomily  continued  to  roll  onwards  in  the 
dark.  They  must  have  had  some  fore- 
bodings of  the  dangers  around  and  be- 
fore them,  for  some  unknown  person 
rode  up  to  the  window,  and  cried,  "  You 
are  betrayed."  However,  having  passed 
safely  through  Clermont,  they  may  have 
imagined  that  they  would,  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  night,  have  got  likewise  unob- 
served through  Varennes ;  after  which, 
even  though  Bouille  was  not  there  al- 
ready, as  he  should  have  been,  their 
safety  would  have  been  certainly  se- 
cured ;  for  the  Marquis  was  at  Stenay, 
which  was  nine  leagues  from  Varennes, 
with  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  the 
fugitives  from  all  further  molestation; 
and  at  Dun,  about  half-way  between 
Stenay  and  Varennes,  was  another  de- 
tachment of  one  hundred  dragoons. 

But  here  we  have  to  notice  the  most 
unaccountable  oversight  or  miscalcula- 
tion of  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  which 
was  the  veritable  and  fatal  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  whole  scheme  of  evasion. 
Varennes  had,  in  the  plan  he  had  formed, 
been  designed  to  be  the  capital  point 
where  he  was  to  take  in  person  the  fur- 
ther conduct  of  the  escape,  and  he  in- 
tended to  be  present  there  on  the  arri- 
val of  the  King  and  his  family.  He  had 
already  occui)ied  Varennes  with  a  con- 
siderable detachment  of  cavalry ;  and 
the  reasons  he  gave  for  this  occupation 
had  not  excited  much  suspicion  from 
the  municipal  authorities ;  and  he  further 
designed  to  be  present  in  the  town  with 
the  regiment  Royal  Allemand,  of  whose 
fidelity  he  was  assured.  He  had  more- 
over made  various  clever  arrangements 
for  directing  sundry  other  bodies  of 
troops  sideways  upon  Varennes.  The 
whole  day  of  the  20th  he  was  in  con- 
stant movement,  galloping  about  from 
place  to  place  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Stenay,  overlooking  the  military  pre- 
parations for  the  safety  of  the  King, 
when  the  monarch  should  be  once  under 
his  protection.  The  whole  of  the  night 
of  the  21st,  while  the  royal  family  were 
approaching  Varennes,  he  showed  signs 
of  incessant  restless  agitation,  and  up  to 
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two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  went  wan- 
dering about,  watching  the  road  towards 
Varennes.  At  two  o'clock  he  returned 
to  Stenay,  and  determined  to  go  forth- 
with to  Varennes.  He  gave  orders  for 
the  regiment  Royal  Allemand  to  be  in 
readiness  at  daybreak,  meaning  to  start 
at  three  o'clock.  But  the  colonel  of  the 
Royal  Allemand,  M.de  Mandel,  on  whose 
conduct  rests  a  good  deal  of  suspicion, 
delayed  with  various  pretexts  the  de- 
parture of  the  regiment  till  past  five ; 
and  this  delay  of  two  hours  threw  the 
Marquis  de  Bouille  into  a  state  of  furious 
exasperation.  Had  he  been  enabled  to 
start  at  three,  as  he  intended,  the  royal 
party  would  certainly  have  been  saved. 
He  would  have  ridden  the  nine  leagues 
well  in  three  '  hours,  and  arrived  at 
Varennes  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
while  the  King  was  still  there ;  and  his 
force  would  have  been  sufficient  to  res- 
cue him  from  his  captors. 

But  according  to  the  calculations  of 
all  the  officers  along  the  road,  the  royal 
carriage  was  more  than  four  hours  be- 
hind time.  It  ought  to  have  reached 
Varennes  by  seven  o'clock  on  the  even- 
ing of  tlie  21st,  and  M.  de  Bouille  did 
not  make  his  arrangements  to  be  present 
in  person  at  Varennes  until  eleven  hours 
after  the  King  would  in  all  probability 
have  reached  the  town. 

This  is  the  inexplicable  error  on  the 
part  of  M.  de  Bouille,  who  had  shown 
such  foresight  and  decision  in  all  the  rest 
of  his  arrangements ;  for  had  the  King 
executed  his  journey  safely,  he  ought  to 
have  been  not  at  Varennes,  but  at  Mont- 
niedi,  by  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  22d.  As  it  was,  the  huge  bedine, 
with  the  yellow-and-blue  couriers  and 
the  cabriolet  still  in  front,  came  rumbling 
into  Varennes  about  a  quarter  to  eleven 
at  night,  with  all  its  inmates  asleep.  It 
proceeded  through  the  main  street,  and 
reached  what  formerly  had  been  the  gate 
of  the  ancient  part  of  the  town,  wliich 
was  divided  from  the  modern  by  a  river 
and  a  bridge,  of  which  the  gate  formed 
the  portal. 

It  was  a«time-worn  gloomy  remnant 
of  the  old  days  of  feudalism,  and  had 
served  as  a  place  of  toll  for  the  feudal  chief 
of  the  district,  where  he  levied  a  tax  on 
all  commodities  which  passed  through 
into  the  town ;  and  under  its  gloomy 
archway  the  progress  of  the  King  was 


arrested  ;  and  thus,  by  one  of  those 
strange  lessons  which  fnte  so  often  inflicts 
on  the  unwary,  this  dark  witness  and 
agent  of  old  oppression  became  the  trap 
in  which  royalty  was  arrested,  from 
whose  portals  every  step  the  King  of 
France  took  led  him  to  the  scafi^bld. 

The  Sieurs  Drouet  and  Guillaume  had 
ridden  hard  across  the  woods  by 
cross-roads,  and  arrived  at  Varennes  just 
before  the  fugitives.  Drouet  galloped 
into  the  town,  and  went  straight  to  the 
auberge  of  t!ie  Bras  d'Or,  and  breath- 
lessly informed  Leblanc,  the  landlord, 
that  two  carriages  were  following,  and 
that  he  suspected  one  of  them  con- 
tained the  King. 

The  landlord  of  the  Bras  d'Or,  an  en- 
thusiastic officer  of  the  National  Guard, 
rushed  to  M.  Sausse,  the  procureiir,  or 
town  attorney-general,  roused  hiin  from 
his  bed,  and  told  him  the  news.  Thepro- 
cureur  hurried  away  to  knock-up  the 
municipality,  and  sent  his  children 
through  tlie  town  crying  "  Fire  !  fire  !  " 
During  this  time  Drouet  and  Guil- 
laume, in  a  state  of  revolutionary  frenzy, 
accompanied  by  one  Riquier,  seized  a 
cart  in  the  streets,  dragged  it  down  to 
the  dark  vaulted  passage  of  the  old  gate- 
way, placed  it  across  the  road,  and  upset 
it.  Tlie  National  Guard  in  arms,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  arrived  on  all  sides.  The 
carriages  approached  slowly  the  fatal 
portal.  The  courier  was  in  front,  about, 
ten  or  twelve  paces  ahead,  when  a  body 
of  men  levelled  their  muskets  at  liim,  and 
told  him  to  stop,  or  they  would  fire. 
Resistance  was  useless;  and  after  a 
slight  parley,  the  courier  got  down  and 
went  and  spoke  to  the  King ;  then  re- 
turned, saying  the  travellers  were  ready 
to  answer  all  questions.  Meanwhile  the 
tocsin  was  rung  on  all  the  bells  of  the 
town,  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  cries  were 
raised  of  "  Barricade  the  bridge!"  and, 
amid  the  uproar,  ihQ  procureur  went  to 
the  berline  and  asked  for  passports. 

The  King  inquired  on  what  authority 
he  made  the  demand.  M.  Sausse  said 
he  was  i\\e. procureur  of  the  municipality  ; 
and  raising  a  lantern  with  which  he  had 
provided  himself,  he  saw  in  the  dim 
light  a  man,  three  women,  and  two 
children.  He  then  turned  the  lantern 
full  on  the  face  of  the  King,  who  imme 
diately  gave  up  his  passport.  The  pro 
cureur  then  invited  the  travellers  to  ge 
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down  from  the  cnrriage,  saying  it  was 
too  late  at  that  time  of  night  to  viser 
the  pass])oi't ;  and  aftor  some  opposition 
the  whole  party  got  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  were  conducted  by  M.  Sausse  to  his 
own  house,  where  they  were  shown  to 
an  upper  back-room. 

If  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  had 
been  a  man  of  heroic  nature  and  com- 
manding energy,  he  might  yet  liave  ex- 
tricated himself  from  Varennes;  but,  ab^s, 
if  this  had  been  the  case,  he  might  have 
averted  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  calamities 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  would 
never  have  found  himself  in  this  position. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  first  proch-verhal  of  the  commune 
of  Varennes,  that  the  first  impulse  of 
M.  Sausse  was  to  allow  the  King  to  pass 
onwards  on  his  journey.  With  respect 
to  which  point  it  is  curious  to  observe, 
as  a  proofoftlie  fluctuating  state  of  popu- 
lar feeling  in  tliose  times,  that  there  were 
drawn  up  by  the  municipality  of  Varen- 
nes two  different  joroc^s-ye/'Jfma:  of  these 
events,  the  second  a  few  days  later  than 
the  former  ;  and  that  the  second  is  con- 
ceived in  a  sense  infinitely  more  hostile 
to  the  King  than  the  first.  In  the  in- 
terval, the  municipality  had  caught  their 
cue  fi'om  Paris  and  from  .the  changed 
state  of  pojDular  feeling  around  them, 
and  its  tone  is  pitched  in  a  vehement 
patriotic  key,  very  different  from  the 
sympathetic  respect  for  royalty  still 
recognizable  in  the  first  report. 

Thus  the  second  ^>roces-ye;-^a?  endeav- 
ors to  suppress  all  demonstrations  of 
loyal  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  actors 
of  the  melancholy  scene  of  Varennes. 
Nevertheless  it  is  clear  from  the  first 
report  that  M.  Sausse  was  willing,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  night,  to  allow  the  King 
to  proceed.  The  royal  family  were 
lodged,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  upper 
room  of  the  procureur  •  but  the  King 
had  not  yet  declared  himself.  M.  Sausse 
went  and  sought  for  a  M.  Detez,  a  pro- 
vincial judge  who  had  passed  part  of  his 
life  at  Paris  and  knew  the  royal  family 
by  sight,  to  come  and  see  whether  the 
persons  arrested  were  really  those  they 
were  su])posed  to  be.  M.  Detez  came 
and  vei-ified  them ;  and  then  the  King, 
according  to  one  report,  finding  further 
concealment  useless,  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  M.  Sausse,  and  cried,  "  Yes, 
I  am  your  King ;  placed  in  the  capital 


with  a  thousand  poniards  and  bayonets, 
I  come  to  my  dear  provinces,  to  the 
thousands  of  my  faithful  subjects — liber- 
ty and  peace  I  give  to  you  and  yours  ; 
I  cannot  remain  in  Paris  without  danger 
to  the  life  of  my  family  and  me."  He 
embraced,  one  after  another,  all  those 
who  were  in  the  apartment.  The  spec- 
tators of  this  tragic  scene  of  royal  hu- 
miliation besought  the  King  to  return 
to  Paris.  This  he  refused  to  do,  recapit- 
ulating in  brief  and  broken  utterances, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  Queen, 
the  insults  and  perils  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected  in  the  capital.  After  this 
scene,  the  aide-de-camp  of  M.  deBouille, 
M.  de  Goguelat,  asked  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  King.  He  was  admitted. 
Qui  etes  vous  ?  said  the  King.  Je  suis 
Goguelat. — Bon,  quand  partons  nous  f 
And  according  to  the  first  report,  orders 
for  his  departure  were  agreed  upon  and 
given  by  M.  Sausse  and  M.  de  Goguelat. 
This  could  only  mean  his  departure  for 
Montmcdi,  since  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  M,  de  Goguelat,  as  well  as  his  orders 
from  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  prove  that 
it  was  not  likely  he  would  have  asked  to 
be  introduced  to  the  King  to  take  hira 
back  to  Paris.  Evidently  at  this  point 
M.  Sausse  had  been  won  over,  and  he 
had  consented  to  the  interview  between 
the  King  and  the  aide-de-camp  with  a 
view  of  sending  him  on  towards  Mont- 
mcdi. But  these  good  intentions  of  M. 
Sausse  were  rendered  impossible  of  being 
put  into  execution  by  the  revolutionary 
state  into  which  Varennes  was  thrown  by 
Drouet  and  his  companions,  by  the  de- 
fection of  the  troops  in  the  town,  and  by 
the  arrival  of  an  aide-de-camp  from  La- 
fayette and  a  national  deputy,  who,  while 
the  royal  carriage  had  been  easily  rolling 
along  the  road,  changing  horses  leisurely, 
and  the  King  getting  out  and  in,  and 
talking  to  by-standers  with  all  the  easy 
air  of  a  country  gentleman  going  down 
to  his  seat,  had  been  galloping  hard  be- 
hind him  the  whole  way,  with  orders 
from  the  Assemblee  Nationale  to  bring 
him  back  to  the  capital. 

The  flight  of  the  royal  faqjily  was  not 
discovered  ,  at  the  Tuileries  till  about 
eight  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  The 
chateau  was  invaded  by  the  people  ;  the 
National  Assembly  had  to  be  called 
together,  and  the  decree  passed  for  the 
return  of  the  King.     So  that  probably 
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the  aides-de-camp  of  Lafayette,  who 
were  despatched  in  every  direction  after 
the  fugitives,  did  not  leave  Paris  till  ten 
or  twelve  hours  after  the  royal  family  ; 
and  yet  those  despatclied  on  the  Cha- 
lons road  arrived  at  Varennes  in  less 
than  four  hours  after  the  King.  The 
aide-de-camp  of  M.  de  Lafayette  evident- 
ly took  his  journey  less  leisurely  than 
the  fugitive  King. 

History  exhibits  few  scenes  of  sus- 
pense, and  anguish  more  calculated  to 
excite  sympathy  than  that  in  which 
these  royal  personages,  imprisoned  in 
the  vulgar  room  of  this  i)rovincial  dig- 
nitary, now  appear.  The  fate  of  the  de- 
scendant of  Saint  Louis,  of  the  daughter 
of  the  C?esars,  of  the  saintly  and  devoted 
Madame  Elizabeth,  was  at  the  mercy  of 
three  or  four  commonplace  bm-gesses  of 
a  country  town.  The  great  anxiety  of 
Louis  XYI.  and  the  Queen  was  naturally 
to  endeavor  to  protract  their  deyjarture, 
and  to  give  the  Marquis  de  Bouille  time 
to  come  up  to  their  deliverance  with  the 
Royal  Allemand.  The  son  of  de  Bouille 
was  in  Yarennes  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  King,  and  immediately  after  the 
King's  arrest  had  galloped  off  in  furious 
speed  to  Stenay,  nearly  riding  over  two 
gendarmes  at  the  enti'ance  of  Varennes, 
to  bring  up  his  father  and  the  Royal 
Allemand  to  the  rescue.  He  would 
probably  arrive  at  Stenay  aV)out  three, 
and  we  know  that  the  Royal  Allemand 
was  not  ready  to  start  till  live,  through 
the  default  of  its  colonel.  Had  the 
Royal  Allemand  started  at  three,  as  was 
already  the  arrangement  of  M.  de  Bou- 
ille, it  would  have  arrived  at  Varennes 
at  six,  in  time  for  the  rescue. 

But  this  w^as  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  all  chances  turned  against  the  dis- 
tressed. Louis  XVI.  submitted  to  his 
destiny  from  first  to  last  with  the  apathy 
of  a  doomed  man  ;  Madame  Elizabeth 
to  hers,  with  martyr-like  devotion  ;,  only 
the  high  spirit  of  Marie  Antoinette 
never  for  a  moment  faltered,  never  knew 
resignation,  but  fought  defiantly  with 
the  spirit  of  Revolution  to  the  last. 
Hence  the  greater  share  of  the  anguish 
of  this  terrible  night  was  hers  ;  had  she 
been  the  King,  her  independent  and 
fearless  spirit  might  have  overawed 
those  around  them,  and  a  gallant  appeal 
to  the  troops  and  the  citizens  might  have 
got  rid  of  all  opposition  to  their  journey. 
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But  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  daughter 
of  Maria  Tiieresa  was  obliged  here,  in 
the  very  interests  of  the  King,  to  avoid 
playing  anything  like  a  prominent  part. 
Was  she  not  already  suspected  of  having 
infected  the  King  with  her  own  antipa- 
thies to  the  Revolution  ?  was  she  not 
styled  the  Austrian?  and  would  it  not 
have  degraded  the  King  in  the  eyes  of 
his  subjects  if  his  wife  had  here  taken 
a  prominent  part  ?  And  no  king  in  such 
trying  circumstances  exhibited  less  of 
the  commanding  and  imposing  nature 
than  Louis  XVI. ;  of  which  no  greater 
proof  can  be  shown  than  that  the  phleg- 
matic monarch  during  such  a  night  of 
humiliation  ate  the  refreshments  which 
were  ofl'ered  him  with  avidity,  and  slept 
afterwards  tranquilly  with  his  children 
by  his  side ;  he  bi-eakfasted,  again,  in 
the  morning.  Marie  Antoinette  and 
Mailame  Elizabeth  were  watchful  the 
whole  night. 

Tlie  only  royalists  in  Varennes  of 
■whom  any  hope  could  be  entertained 
were  a  troop  of  about  one  hundi-ed  hus- 
sars, already  placed  there  by  jM.  de 
Bouille,  under  the  connnand  of  M.  de 
Goguelat;  the  detachment  of  foity  hus- 
sars brought  back  from  Pont-de-Som- 
mevelle  across  the  woods  by  M.  de 
Choisoul  Stainville  ;  M.  de  Damas,  and 
the  oflicer  and  dragoon  who  had  escaped 
from  Clermont.  M.  de  Goguelat's  hus- 
sars had  been  roused,  and  drawn  up 
immediately  after  the  King's  arrival  in 
the  town  square,  and  if  they  had  been 
called  into  action  at  once,  would  have 
been  true  to  the  King,  for,  according  to 
M.  Sausse's  own  statement,  when  Ite 
first  addressed  them  on  behalf  of  the 
nation,  they  replied  in  an  equivocal  man- 
ner. M.  de  Goguelat,  understanding  the 
danger  of  inaction  with  unreliable  troops, 
made  a  demonstration  of  violence ;  he 
swore  sur  sa  tete  that  he  would  have  the 
King.  He  drew  his  sabre  and  came  into 
]3ersonal  collision  with  the  major  of  the 
National  Guard,  who  fired  a  pistol-shot 
at  him  and  wounded  him  in  the  shoulder, 
while  his  horse  reared  and  fell  with  him. 
After  this  encounter  his  soldiers  declared 
for  the  nation,  and  asked  for  an  ofiicer 
of  the  National  Guard  to  command  tliem. 

The  town,  during  this  abortive  at- 
tempt to  make  use  of  the  hussars,  had 
reached  the  utmost  confusion  and  ex- 
citement; cannons  were  being  dragged 
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about  the  streets  by  the  citizens,  barri- 
cades were  beina;  made,  the  drums  con- 
tinued to  beat,  the  bells  to  ring  alarm, 
the  ujjroar  was  enormous ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  emotion,  after  the  hussars 
had  gone  over,  the  King  and  Queen, 
sharing  likewise  in  the  general  excite- 
ment, shoAv^ed  themselves  to  the  crowd 
at  the  Avindow  of  M.  de  Sausse's  house, 
and  cries  were  raised  of  Vive  la  nation  ! 
vive  le  Roi!  vive  Lauzun!  (Lauzun 
was  the  name  of  the  regiment  of  which 
the  soldiers  at  Varennes  had  gone  over.) 

This  was  the  great  crisis  of  the  night ; 
the  King  was  again  pressed  to  depart 
for  Pai-is,  but  he  still  tried  to  delay, 
asking  if  he  could  not  wait  till  eleven 
o'clock. 

Another  troop  of  about  one  hundred 
dragoons  presented  themselves  at  the 
gates  of  the  town,  sent  by  Bouille  fits 
from  Dun  to  Varennes;  but  the  gates 
were  barricaded,  and  they  could  not 
enter.  ' 

This  fresh  apparition  of  soldiers  caused 
another  urgent  entreaty  to  the  King  to 
spare  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  and  re- 
turn. Louis  asked  to  consult  alone  with 
his  family,  and  consented ;  horses  Avere 
collected  on  all  sides  and  put-to  in  tri- 
umph ;  the  berline  Avas  brought  forward 
and  provided  with  refreshments,  and 
the  royal  family  took  their  seats  once 
more,  but  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  Avhich  they  came,  and  under  an 
escort  of  four  thousand  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Varennes. 

The  berline,  Avith  its  escort,  had  just 
emerged  from  the  gate  of  Varennes 
If-ading  to  Paris  when  Bouille  jils  rode 
up  in  lici-y  haste  to  the  gate  of  the  toAvn 
on  the  other  side,  with  a  considerable 
detachment  of  troops.  Finding  the  gate 
barricaded,  he  would  not  lose  time  in 
forcing  the  barricades,  but  dashed  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  Aire,  which  runs 
through  the  toAAm,  and  tried  its  depth  in 
every  direction,  to  seek  for  a  ford.  He 
could  find  none ;  and  he  had  to  endure 
with  rage  and  desperation  the  sight  of 
the  royal  cortege  defiling  along  the  Pa- 
ris road,  Avhile  he  was  bound  to  inaction 
by  the  pitiless  river  Avhich  floAved  before 
him. 

•  His  father,  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  was 
about  an  hour  behind  him  ;  he  continued 
coming  up  in  hot  speed  at  the  head  of  the 
Royal  Allemand,  Avhen  he  met  the  bun- 


dred  hussars,  who  had  been  sent  from 
Dun,  returning  from  the  gate  at  Avhicli 
they  had  been  repulsed.  They  told  liim 
all  was  over,  and  that  the  King  had  left 
Varennes  on  his  road  to  Paris.  Ha 
turned  back  to  his  rcGjiment  Avith  a  de- 
jected air,  saying  the  King  ordered  them 
to  retreat.  Soon  afterwards,  M.  de 
Bouille,  with  some  of  his  officers  most 
implicated  in  the  design,  fled  across  the 
frontier.  His  grief  and  disappointment 
became  transformed  into  a  Avild  desire 
of  vengeance  for  this  new  assault  upon 
royalty,  and  for  the  failure  of  a  plan  of 
which  the  greatest  share  of  blame  must 
be  attributed  to  himself.  Why  did  he 
make  his  arrangements  to  be  at  Varen- 
nes only  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  22d,  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
there  at  least  ten  hours  earlier  ? 

But  all  Avould  yet  have  succeeded 
well,  had  not  fate  put  Drouet,  son  of  the 
maitre  de  poste  at  Sainte-Menehould,  at 
the  door  just  as  the  royal  carriage  Avas 
passing.  He  was  the  real  regicide  of 
Louis  XVL  This  ruthless  revolutionary 
fanatic  happened,  moreover,  to  have 
passed  that  day  in  a  high  state  of  ex- 
asperation. A  traveller  had  ordered  a 
horse  from  another  post-house  in  the 
morning,  Avhen  he  ought,  by  all  the  rules 
of  the  road,  to  have  come  to  him ;  and 
he  was  like  a  stung  tiger  raging  for  de- 
structive work  of  some  kind,  Avhen  his 
eye  lit  on  the  face  of  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.  He  became  of  course  a 
popular  hero,  Avas  elected,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  notoriety,  a  deputy  in  the 
Assemblee  Nationale,  where  his  most  re- 
markable effort  of  oratory  contained  the 
words,  Soyofis  brigands  pour  le  bonheur 
dupeuple!  Soy 07is  brigands  !  He  voted 
the  death  of  Louis  XVL  sans  phrase. 
Later  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Austrians,  and  imprisoned  in  Spielberg. 
He  attempted  to  escape  from  his  prison 
by  his  sheets,  and  broke  his  leg  in  falling 
outside  the  Avails.  He  Avas  considered 
important  enough  to  be  exchanged  for 
Madame  Royale  and  other  royalists. 
Atler  the  restoration,  however,  his  hu- 
mor changed  ;  he  took  another  name  to 
avoid  notice,  settled  in  a  part  of  France 
Avhere  he  Avas  unknown,  lived  in  soli- 
tude, and  died  remorseful  and  repentant. 
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LEGENDS  OP  THE  BLACK  FOREST  AND 
ITS  VICINITY. 

COLLECTED  BY  MRS.  BUSHBT. 
PART  II. — KUNO  VON  FALKENSTEIX, 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1146, 
the  holy  Beinhard  von  Clairvaux  had 
preached  a  crusade  in  tlie  minster  at 
Freiburg,  which  induced  many  persons 
of  distinction  in  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
borhood to  determine  on  accompanying 
him  to  the  Holy  Land.  Among  these 
was  Kuno  von  Falkenstein.  He  had 
been  married  for  many  years,  but  his 
mariiage  had  been  eliildless,  and  he  had 
looked  forward  with  sorrow  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  his  house  ;  he  hoped,  however, 
that  this  terrible  misfortune  might  be 
averted  by  earnest  prayer  on  the  soil 
where  the  Lord  had  lived  and  suffered. 
Therefore,  with  a  heavy  heart  he  took 
leave  of  his  wife  Ida,  but  as  a  sign  of 
their  mutual  faithfulness  he  broke  in 
two  their  wedding-ring,  and  handed  her 
one  lialf  of  it,  telling  her  that  she  was  to 
await  his  return  for  seven  years,  after 
which  period  she  might  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  he  had  perished,  and  that  her 
marriage  ties  would  be  at  an  end.  With 
tears  Ida  promised  what  he  required, 
and  he  set  out  with  his  retainers  to  join 
the  vast  assemblage  who  were  marching 
towards  the  East. 

Here,  howev£r,  disappointment  await- 
ed the  multitude.  Sickness,  want  of 
food,  and  the  sword  of  the  Saracen 
caused  fearful  devastation  among  the  pil- 
grims. The  knight  Kuuo's  lot  was  most 
sad  ;  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  forced 
to  submit  to  the  utmost  indignities,  and 
put  to  degrading  labor,  being  even  har- 
nessed as  an  animal  to  a  plough,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  whip  of  the  slave-drivers. 

Seven  years  passed  in  this  state  of 
wretchedness,  when  at  length  the  knight 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  But 
his  and  his  wife's  troubles  were  not  at  an 
end.  While  she  at  Alt-Falkenstein  was 
besieged  by  greedy  suitors,  and  her  life 
scarcely  safe,  Kuno,  not  knowing  the 
way,  was  wandering  in  desert  places. 
Exhausted  by  his  exertions,  and  quite 
worn  out,  he  at  length  fell  into  a  long 
deep  sleej),  in  which,  however,  his  con- 
fused dreams  gave  him  no  rest.  They 
represented  to  him  how  bis  wife,  released 
from  her  promises,  and  considering  him 
dead,   importuned   by  powerful  neigh- 


bors, had  been  forced,  after  long  re- 
sistance, to  give  her  hand  to  one  of 
tiiem.  In  despair  he  sprang  up,  and  lo ! 
there  stood  the  Evil  One  in  human  form 
before  him,  who  corroborated,  as  he 
grinned,  what  Kuno  had  seen  in  his 
dream.  The  only  way  of  reaching  his 
home  speedily  seemed  to  be  by  making 
a  compact  with  the  tempter,  and  the 
knight  pretended  to  do  so — namely,  to 
be  his  if  he  fell  asleep  while  being  cai-- 
I'ied  home  by  his  means. 

Instantly  a  deep  cleft  opened  in  the 
ground,  and  amidst  flames  and  smoke  a 
lion  arose,  which  Kuno  immediately 
mounted,  and  was  by  it  born  high  above 
the  land  and  sea.  But  the  way  from 
Palestine  to  the  Black  Forest  is  long, 
and  much  as  he  strove  against  it,  the  ex- 
hausted knight  was  again  nearly  sur- 
prised by  sleep.  But  behold!  there 
flew  down  from  the  clouds  a  falcon, 
which  alighted  upon  his  head,  and  kept 
him  awake  by  its  beak  and  wings. 

Already  the  towers  of  the  minster  of 
Freiburg  were  visible,  rapidly  they 
mounted  the  Kirchzartuer  valley, 
through  the  Hollen  ravine,  where  the 
lion,  enraged  at  being  outwitted,  roared 
as  he  set  the  knight  down  at  the  foot 
of  his  stronghold,  and  disappeared. 

Though  all  was  still  in  the  depths 
beneath  there  was  noise  enough  above, 
for  the  wedding  guests  had  assembled, 
amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and 
drums,  and  loud  mirth,  while  Ida,  with 
tearful  eyes,  was  looking  on  at  the  wild 
rushing  to  and  fro ;  at  that  moment  the 
gatekeeper  announced  a  pilgrim,  with  a 
beard  a  yard  long,  and  toi-n  garments, 
who  said  he  had  come  from  the  Holy 
Land,  and  craved  a  refreshing  drink. 
Although  the  guests  were  urgent  to  send 
away  the  "  vagrant,"  as  they  called  him, 
the  lady  of  the  casrfe  filled  a  goblet  of 
wine  and  sent  it  to  the  pilgrim.  He 
emptied  it  at  a  draught,  and  then,  as  a 
thank-offering,  dropped  into  the  vessel 
the  half  of  a  gold  ring.  When  the  gate- 
keeper returned  the  goblet  to  the  coun- 
tess, she  beheld  Ml  of  trembling  fore- 
boding the  stranger's  marriage  gift; 
then  taking  the  half  wedding-ring,  from 
which  she  had  hitherto  never  parted, 
she  placed  it  alongside  of  the  other, 
and  oh,  wonder  of  wonders,  the  two 
halves  joined  together ! 

Then  the  happy  Ida,  holding  in  her 
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hand  the  wedding-ring,  rushed,  praising 
God,  through  the  tlirong  of  people  pres- 
ent, and  sank  down  before  her  husl)and, 
so  long  supposed  to  be  dead,  praying 
for  pardon,  while  he  raised  her  with 
tears  of  joy  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 
The  unexpected  return  of  the  lord  of 
the  castle  w^as  a  great  disappointment  to 
tlie  chieftain,  who  had  compelled  the 
countess  Ida  to  accept  hiui  as  her  hus- 
band ;  and  it  was  also  a  vexatious  dis- 
appointment to  the  friends  whom  he 
had  invited  to  the  wedding,  and  who 
had  looked  forward  to  the  prolonged 
enjoyment  of  the  scenes  of  riot  and 
carousing  in  which  they  had  already 
engaged. 

But  no  one  could  deny  Kuno's  iden- 
tity, and  the  chagrined  and  confused 
guests  disappeared  one  by  one.  Only 
the  faithful  falcon  remained,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  fly  round  and  round  the  re- 
united pair,  as  if  sympathizing  in  their 
hnppiness,  until  at  length  he  too  de- 
parted, and  w^iuged  his  way  to  the  briglit 
skies  above. 

After  this  the  count  and  countess  were 
blessed  by  many  children,  and,  as  an  old 
manuscript  shows,  Kuno,  in  gratitude 
to  the  noble  bird  which  had  rescued 
him,  adopted  a  falcon  with  outspread 
wings  as  his  own  and  his  family's  armo- 
rial device. 

THE   LAKE    AT   KANDEL. 

In  the  valley  of  Siensbach,  in  former 
days,  there  was  no  water,  and  yet  on 
the  Kandelberg  there  was  an  unfiithom- 
able  lake,  which,  if  it  could  be  set  free 
from  its  bounds,  would  have  inundated 
not  only  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
but  the  wliole  of  Breisgau.  Tliis  is  what 
the  Evil  One,  who  is  always  planning 
the  destruction  of  mankind,  had  long 
been  thinking  of;  *  however,  he  well 
knew  that  only  an  innocent  boy  could 
burst  the  rocky  wall  which  confined  the 
lake  on  the  berg.  He  had  been  eagerly 
seeking  such  a  boy  in  vain,  at  last  he 
thought  he  had  succeeded  in  finding  one 
fit  for  his  purpose. 

One  evening  he  saw  a  poor  orphan 
boy  of  Siensbach,  who  watched  cattle 
on  the  Katidel,  coming  down  tlie  moun- 
tain, looking  very  sad  and  dispirited, 
for  he  was  thinking  of  his  thankless  oc- 
cupation, that  he  got  only  pitiful  wages, 
had   scarcely   enough   to  eat,  and   was 


dressed  in  tatters;  tears  were"^ rolling 
down  l)is  cheeks  at  the  thought  of  all 
this.  Then  the  devil  said  to  himself, 
"  This  is  the  urcliin  for  me  !  "  So  he 
speedily  assumed  the  well-known  green 
coat,  and  came  sauntering  along,  as  if 
by  chance  that  way  on  his  return  from 
hunting. 

The  boy  was  in  the  act  of  drying  his 
eyes,  when  the  stranger  gentleman  ap- 
proached, and  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
grief,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that 
he  would  certainly  help  him  if  only  he 
obeyed  his  directions,  for  in  the  moun- 
tain itself  there  w^ere  treasures  of  silver 
and  gold,  and  it  only  required  a  good 
strong  team  to  remove  the  rock  that  lay 
above  them.  The  unsuspecting  boy  in- 
nocently declared  that  the  four  draught 
cattle  belonging  to  his  master  were 
renowned  for  being  the  best  and  strong- 
est far  and  near,  and  he  was  willing  to 
make  an  attempt  with  them.  Of  course 
the  seeming  Inmtsman  was  well  pleased 
at  this;  he  agreed  that  the  boy  should 
come  with  his  team  the  following  morn- 
ing early  to  the  rock,  which  descended 
into  the  valley  towards  Siensbach. 

The  boy,  Avho  had  dreamed  the  whole 
night  of  the  expected  treasure,  was  at 
the  appointed  spot  before  the  break  of 
day  ;  still  the  stranger  was  there  before 
him,  and  had  fastened  a  ring  of  yellow 
metal  round  the  rocky  wall,  to  which  to 
harness  the  team.  Although  this  night 
work  did  not  quite  please  the  boy,  he 
obediently,  and  without  opposition,  hai-- 
nessed  the  animals  to  the  ring,  as  usual 
saying  the  words,  "Now  then,  in  the 
name  of  God!  " 

No  one  could  have  conceived  what 
then  instantly  occurred.  The  heavens 
became  darkened,  lightning  flashed  in 
all  directions,  the  earth  shook  from  the 
claps  of  thunder,  and  in  the  interior  of 
the  mountain  there  was  a  roaring  and 
heaving,  as  if  a  mighty  sea  had  been 
formed  there,  and  was  attempting  to 
force  its  way  through  ;  the  oxen  broke 
loose,  and  the  boy  himself  fell  in  a  dead 
swoon  to  the  ground,  and  only  came  to 
himself  some  time  afterwards. 

Now,  however,  all  was  as  quiet  and 
sunny  around  him  as  on  a  beautiful  spring 
morning,  and  when  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
the  rock,  the  man  in  the  green  coat  and 
his  yellow  ring  had  disappeared,  and 
only  a  deep  gap  Avas  left,  through  which 
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a  rajnd  torrent  was  rusliing,  as  if  numer- 
ous springs  were  all  pouring  out  their 
waters  through  it. 

If  the  boy  was  astonished  at  this,  he 
was  still  more  so  when  his  master,  the 
peasant,  wlio  had  been  terrified  by  the 
furious  tempest  and  the  running  away  of 
the  oxen,  came  hastening  breathlessly 
towards  him.  On  beholding  the  torrent, 
the  man  fell  with  joy  upon  his  neck,  ex- 
claiming, "  The  greatest  wish  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  valley  has  been  accom- 
plislied ! "  Then  on  the  boy  narra- 
ting his  adventure  with  the  huntsman, 
his  master  reproved  him  for  his  thought- 
lessness, for  the  lake  in  Kandel  would 
assuredly  have  burst  its  boundary  if  the 
team  had  not  been  driven  hi  t!ie  name 
of  the  Lord. 

THE  SHEPHERD  AND    THE   NAIAD,  AN    OLD 
LEGEND    OF   THE   BLACK    FOREST. 

The  Mummulsee,  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  called  Hornisgrunde,  seems 
to  have  been  a  favorite  locale  for  the 
wild  legends  of  former  days,  though  not 
at  all  connected  with  his  Satanic  Majesty, 
who  figures  so  frequently  in  the  tradi- 
tionary tales  of  the  Black  Forest  and  its 
neighborhood.  This  Hornisgrunde  lake 
is  said,  in  times  gone  by,  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  nymphs  and  naiads,  beau- 
tiful beings,  who  sometimes  made  their 
appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
where,  in  general,  profound  silence  and 
solitude  reigned. 

To  this  lonely  as  well  as  lofty  spot  a 
young  shepherd  often  repaired  to  let  his 
cows  and  sheep  graze  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake,  and"  as  he  tended  them,  the 
deep  stillness  around  was  broken  by  his 
songs,  whose  sweet  tones  echoed  far  and 
near.  He  was  a  handsome  young  man, 
with  a  fair  complexion,  ruddy  cheeks, 
and  yellow  hair,  which  fell  in  curls  down 
to  his  shoulders. 

One  evening  a  young  girl  suddenly 
appeared  before  him  ;  she  wore  a  green 
robe,  and  a  long  veil  was  thrown  grace- 
fully over  the  beautiful  ringlets  which 
clustered  around  her  lovely  face.  The 
girl  seated  herself  by  the  side  of  the 
shepherd,  and  said  to  him  : 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  repose  one's  self  here  ; 
the  turf  is  soft,  and  from  the  forest  of 
fir-trees  there  comes,  afresh  and  perfum- 
ed breeze." 

The   shepherd    had  not  the  courage 


to  answer  her.  In  the  whole  course  of 
his  fife  he  had  never  beheld  so  beautiful 
a  woman,  and  he  was  seized  with  a 
strange  kind  of  fear.  But  siie  looked 
at  him  sweetly  with  lier  large  black  eyes, 
and  with  her  rosy  little  mouth  she  said: 

"  Will  you  not  sing  to  me  one  of  your 
beautiful  songs?  On  these  dreary 
heights  one  hears  nothing  but  the  dis- 
cordant cries  of  the  forest  birds." 

The  shepherd  had  no  great  wish  to 
sing.     However,  he  began  thus  : 

At  Mummelsee,  on  the  dark  lake, 
There  is  a  rose  of  purest  white, 
"Whose  form  sways  in  the  breezes  hght 
When  the  evening  zeph3'rs  wake. 
And  this  sweet,  mj-sterious  rose, 
Which  in  timid  beauty  grows, 
Is  ever  ready  to  forsake 
The  world  when  the  first  star  appears ; 
Then  she  droops  her  graceful  head, 
And,  sinking  in  her  sedgy  bed. 
Beneath  the  water  disappears. 

The  shepherd  ceased  singir.g,  for  the 
nymph  was  gazing  at  him  with  eyes  so 
soft,  even  in  the  month  of  March  they 
would  have  melted  the  snow  on  Hornis- 
grHude.  When  one  sets  fire  to  straw  it 
burns,  and  it  is  difficult  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  The  shepherd  fell  violently  in 
love  with  the  naiad,  who,  on  her  part, 
had  not  a  heart  of  stone.  Nevertheless, 
their  conduct  was  irreproachable  ;  they 
only  chatted  to  each  other,  and  entered 
into  a  little  quiet  dalliance,  until  at 
length  the  shepherd  became  bolder,  and 
kissed  his  fair  coinpanion,  who  did  not 
frown  on  him. 

On  leaving  him,  she  said  : 

"  If  it  should  happen  that  at  any  time 
I  am  not  able  to  meet  you  here,  do  not 
approach  the  lake,  and  above  all  things, 
do  not  call  me  by  my  name." 

Things  went  on  pleasantly  for  some 
time ;  they  met  every  evening,  and  the 
shepherd  thought  that  the  heavens 
would  remain  always  as  serene,  but  be- 
hind him  dark  clouds  were  gathering. 
During  two  days  the  nymph  was  invisi- 
ble, and  the  shepherd  became  extremely 
restless  and  unhappy,  for  it  is  with  love 
as  with  home  sickness,  the  victims  of 
either  of  these  feelings  cannot  remain  in 
peace  and  quiet,  and  are  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  some  malevolent  genius  is 
using  his  influence  to  thwart  their  wishes, 
and  involve  them  in  an  adverse  fate. 

At  length  the  shepherd  could  no  Ion- 
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ger  bear  the  suspense  into  which  he  was 
plunged,  and  van  to  the  lake.  The  water 
lilies  looked  at  him  with  compassion, 
and  waving  their  slight  stems  and  pale 
green  leaves,  motioned  to  him  to  depart. 
However  he  took  no  notice  of  them  or 
their  silent  warnings,  but  called  on  the 
young  girl  by  her  name  ! 

Suddenly  the  water  became  agitated, 
and  a  lamentable  cry  arose  from  the  lake, 
which  was  immediately  tinged  with 
blood.  Horror-struck,  the  shepherd  fled 
from  the  spot,  and  made  his  way  across 
the  mountains  as  if  he  had  been  pursued 
by  a  phantom,  and  disappearing  among 
their  gloomy  recesses,  was  never  seen  ol- 
heard  of  again. 

THETRADITIOlSrARY  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NOBLE 
FAMILY  OF  ZAHRINGEX  AND  OF  THE 
TOWN   OF   FREIBURG. 

It  is  said  that  the  dukes  of  Zahringen 
were  once  colliers  living  among  the 
mountains,  where  they  burned  coals,  but 
where  the  coals  were  obtained  and  why 
they  were  originally  burned  the  legend 
does  not  tell. 

It  happened  that  one  of  these  coUiers 
cut  wood  in  a  certain  part  of  the  forest, 
and  covered  the  heaps  with  earth  and  coals 
to  get  dry.  When  he  took  away  the 
coals  he  found  upon  the  ground  a  heavy 
mass  of  melted  metal,  and  on  narrow- 
ly examining  it  he  discovered  it  to  be 
good  silver.  Consequently  he  always 
continued  to  burn  coals  on  that  same 
spot,  covering  them  with  the  same  sort 
of  earth,  and  always  finding  silver.  He 
kept  the  silver  by  him,  and  collected  a 
large  quantity  of  that  precious  metal. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  an 
emperor  was  dethroned  and  had  taken 
refuge,  with  his  wife,  children,  and  ser- 
vants, on  the  mountain  of  Breisgau, 
named  after  him  Kaiserstuhl,  a  name 
which  the  hill  bears  to  tliis  day,  and  he 
went  through  much  suffering  and  priva- 
tion. 

He  ordered  it  to  be  announced  that  if 
any  one  would  help  him  to  recover  his 
kingdom  to  him  he  would  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  make  him  a 
duke. 

When  the  collier  heard  this  he  betook 
hunself  tothe  emperor  with  sundry  loads 
of  silver,  and  demanding  his  daughter  in 
marriage  and  the  country  around  besides, 
promised  that  he  would  give  him  such  a 


wealth  of  silver  that  with  it  he  could 
gain  back  his  kingdom.  The  emperor  at 
once  agreed,  accepted  the  collier  as  a 
son-in-law,  and  gave  him  the  land  he 
demanded.  Now  he  began  to  melt  metal 
in  right  good  earnest,  built  the  castle  and 
village  of  Zahringen,  andhis  father-in-law 
made  him  Duke  of  Zahringen.  Then 
he  built  the  town  of  Freiburg,  and 
many  of  the  surrounding  castles  and  vil- 
lages. 

As,  however,  the  collier  became  more 
powerful,  and  acquired  property,  honor, 
and  influence,  he  grew  haughty,  cruel,  and 
tyrannical.  He  actually  once  ordered  his 
cook  to  prepare  and  roast  a  httle  boy 
for  his  table,  for  he  wished  to  try  wheth- 
er human  flesh  was  good  to  eat.  The 
cook  executed  his  master's  commands. 

When,  however,  he  brought  the  roast- 
ed boy  to  table,  and  placed  it  before  his 
master,  the  duke  was  suddenly  seized 
with  remorse,  horror,  and  fear,  and  in 
dee})  sorrow  for  his  great  sin  he  had  two 
monasteries  built,  the  one  called  St. 
Trudpert  in  the  Munsterthal,  the  other 
St.  Peter  in  the  Black  Forest. 

But  he  did  not  really  repent  of  his 
enormities,  and  his  evil  heart  was  still 
unchanged,  for  when  he  was  laid,  at 
length,  upon  his  death-bed  he  desired 
those  in  whom  he  had  confidence  to  melt 
all  his  treasures  together  in  one  mass,  that 
his  heirs  might  have  a  bloody  fight  over 
it.  So  many  acts  of  violence  did  not  go 
unpunished. 

It  is  said  that  the  duke's  spirit  was 
not  permitted  to  enter  into  the  other 
world,  but  was  condemned  to  wander 
on  the  banks  of  a  mountain  lake,  where 
to  this  day  it  is  expiating  its  sins. 

The  silver  mines  near  Zahringen  Cas- 
tle have  disappeared  forever. 

THE    devil's    MILL. 

There  was  once  a  miller  wlio  was  of  a 
very  obstinate,  violent  disposition  ;  he 
had  built  a  mill  on  the  Mourg,  but  the 
situation  was  badly  chosen  ;  sometimes 
the  mill  was  inundated  Avith  water,  and 
then  it  was  stopped  working.  This  en- 
raged the  miller  exceedingly,  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  the  water  flowed  into 
his  mill  on  all  sides,  the  miller  called  out 
in  a  tremendous  rage  : 

"  I  wish  that  the  devil  would  build  me 
a  mill  upon  the  Steinberg,  which  would 
never  have  too  much  or  too  little  water.'' 
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The  words  had  scai'cely  passed  his 
lips  before  the  devil  stood  before  him, 
and  declared  himself  ready  to  fulfil  his 
wish.  The  miller,  however,  was  long 
before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to 
agi-ee  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
Satan,  namely,  that  he  should  bind  him- 
self in  writing  to  give  his  soul  to  the  evil 
spirit.  At  last  he  agreed,  if  forty  years 
of  life  free  from  sorrow  and  cares  were 
assured  to  him,  and  a  perfect  mill  built 
for  him  upon  the  Steinberg,  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  ready  in  one  niglit  before 
the  cock  crew. 

The  devil  kept  his  word,  and  after 
midnight  came  to  fetch  the  miller  to 
show  liim  the  mill.  The  miller  found 
everything  in  order  ;  the  building  was 
substantial  and  ingenious,  and  a  rapid 
mountain  stream  turned  the  wheel.  How- 
ever, the  miller  happened  to  observe  that 
one  indispensable  stone  was  wanting.  He 
pointed  this  out  to  the  devil,  who  in- 
stantly hastened  away  to  fetch  the  stone. 
He  was  already  hovering  with  it  in  the 
air,  immediately  above  the  mill,  when 
the  cocks  in  the  village  of  Loffenau  near 
by  began  to  crow.  Enraged  at  this,  the 
devil  hurled  down  the  tremendous  stone 
upon  the  mill,  flung  himself  after  it,  and 
demolishing  the  mill,  as  he  uttered  hide- 
ous sounds  of  fury,  left  nothing  standing 
but  the  ruins,  part  of  which  still  remain 
on  the  Steinberg,  and  have  obtained  the 
name  oithe  deviVs  mill.  Near  this  place 
there  are  seven  rocky  chambers  to  be 
seen  which  belong  to  "  the  mill  of  the 
devil,"  and  all  around  lie  scattered,  in 
wild  confusion,  blocks  of  stones  and 
fragments  of  rock. 


In  the  swampy  low  country  to  the 
right  of  Sinsheim  lies  the  farm  of  Tiefe- 
nan.  Luxuriant  meadows  surround  it, 
and  a  deep  rivulet  flows  slowly  through 
the  plain.  The  whole  of  this  ground  is 
said  formerly  to  have  been  a  consider- 
able lake,  about  the  origin  of  which 
there  is  a  curious  legend. 

Many,  many  years  ago  a  convent  stood 
there,  in  which,  however,  there  were  not 
either  much  of  discipline  or  of  good 
morals. 

One  cold  winter's  evening,  a  feeble 
old  man  knocked  at  the  gate  and  beg- 
ged shelter  for  the  night.  The  heart- 
less portress  rudely  ordered  him  away. 
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He  prayed  in  vain  ;  not  oven  the  prioress 
or  any  of  the  nuns  took  compassion 
upon  him,  but  all  agreed  in  refusing  his 
prayei*.  At  the  sight  of  the  aged  man, 
one  young  novice  alone,  who,  against 
her  will,  was  destined  to  take  the  veil, 
but  had  not  yet  pronounced  the  vows, 
begged  for  admission  for  the  unfortunate 
wayfarer,  but  in  vain.  She  was  scoflfed 
.at,  and  the  gates  were  locked  against 
the  poor  wanderer.  Thereupon  he 
touched  the  ground  with  his  stick ; 
spurting  out  fire  it  opened,  and  swal- 
lowed up  the  convent,  while  the  dark 
waters  of  a  lake  appeared  in  its  stead. 
Upon  its  surface,  however,  floated  a 
small  island,  and  upon  it  again  stood, 
uninjured,  the  novice.  The  old  man 
held  out  his.  hand  to  her,  and  brought 
her  safely  on  shore. 

"  Go  home  to  your  friends,"  he  said, 
kindly.  "  I  know  that  you  have  a  lover, 
but  that  his  parents  will  not  agree  to 
your  union  with  him  because  you  are 
poor.  Bring  him  to-morrow  at  the 
hour  of  midnight  to  this  lake,  and  here 
you  will  find  your  dowry." 

The  maiden  did  as  the  old  man  had 
desired  her.  The  following  evening  at 
midnight  she  came  with  her  lover  to  the 
lake,  and  behold !  as  the  clock  of  the 
nearest  village  struck  twelve,  the  water 
began  to  be  agitated ;  three  nuns  were 
seen  to  arise  out  of  it  bearing  a  black 
sack,  which  they  dropped  at  the  feet  of 
the  young  girl ;  then  groaning,  they 
plunged  into  the  lake  again.  The  sack 
was  full  of  gold. 

Little  by  httle  the  lake  dried  up,  and 
became  a  smiling  meadow.  But  still 
not  unfrequently  misty  forms  are  seen 
to  rise  from  these  meadows,  in  the  garb 
of  nuns,  and  the  singing  of  a  far  distant, 
melancholy  choir  can  at  times  be  heard. 
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In  the  southern  heavens  there  is  a 
reg-ion  of  the  sky  in  which  stars  of  all 
magnitudes  are  strewn  more  richly  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  celestial 
sphere.  This  region  extends  from  the 
feet  of  the  Centaur  over  the  Southern 
Cross,  and  along  the  jewelled  hull  of 
the  ship  Argo,  merging  into  the  splendid 
band  of  stars  belonging  to  the  consteL 
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lations  Canis  Major,  Orion,  and  Taurus. 
Across  the  ponthern  part  of  tliis  region 
the  Milky  Way  shines  with  a  lustre  so 
far  exceedinsf  that  which  it  has  along 
its  northern  semicircle,  as  to  suggest  the 
impression  of  greater  proxinnty.  The 
whole  region  is  so  splendid  that  it  strik- 
ingly impresses  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  comparative  uniformity  of 
our  own  nocturnal  skies.  Travellers  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  fully  confirm 
the  extraordinary  statement  made  by 
the  late  Captain  Jacob  (a  careful  astron- 
omer and  observer),  "  that  the  general 
blaze  from  this  portion  of  the  sky  is  such 
as  to  render  a  person  immediately  aware 
of  its  having  risen  above  the  horizon, 
though  he  should  not  be  at  the  time 
lookhig  at  the  heavens,  by  the  increase 
of  general  illumination  of  the  atmos- 
phere, resembling  the  effect  of  the 
young  moon." 

But  this  region  of  the  skies  is  remark- 
able on  other  accounts. 

The  Milky  Way,  which  is  commonly 
described  as  a  zone  of  cloudy  light, 
circling  the  whole  heavens,  is  in  reality 
discontinuous.  Across  its  brightest  por- 
tion— that  which  traverses  the  brilliant 
region  we  are  considering — there  is  a 
dark  rift,  not  only  free  altogether  from  • 
milky  light,  but  unilluminated  by  a 
single  lucid  star.  Where  the  rift  is 
narrowest  its  width  is  about  equal  to 
ten  times  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
moon,  the  length  of  the  rift  being  four 
or  five  times  as  great.  On  either  side 
of  the  gap  there  extend  two  fan-shaped 
expansions  of  the  Milky  Way,  the  wider 
end  of  each  being  turned  towards  the  gap, 
so  that,  in  fact,  the  rift  extends  across 
one  of  the  widest  portions  of  the  Galaxy. 

The  southernmost  of  these  two  fan- 
shaiied  expansions  springs  from  a  re- 
markably narrow,  brilliant,  and  sharply 
defined  portion  of  the  Milky  Way,  on 
the  other  side  of  v.diich  the  Milky  Way 
again  expands,  enclosing  within  the 
widest  part  of  this  new  expansion  the 
singular  pear-shaped  vacancy  called  the 
Coal-sack.  Close  to  this  vacancy  are 
situated  the  four  bright  stars  which 
compose  the  Southern  Cross. 

Midway  between  the  two  last-named 
.  expansions,  and  not  very  far  from  the  nar- 
row neck  which  connects  them,  is  situated 
the   singular  object   which    I  now  pro- 
pose briefly  to  describe,  and  respecting 


which  two  remarkable  communications 
have  lately  been  addressed  from  southern 
observers  to  our  astronomers  in  the  north. 
But  before  describing  the  nebula  it- 
self, we  must  say  a  few  words  respect- 
ing a  very  singular  star  which  marks 
the  place  of  tlie  object.  This  is  the 
star  called  Eta  Argils,  and  the  nebula 
itself  is  commonly  known  among  astron- 
omers— not  by  the  name  which  heads 
this  paper,  but  as  "the  nebula  sur- 
rounding Eta  Argds."  It  will  be  seen 
presently  that  a  description  of  the  star 
is  not  out  of  place  in  this  paper,  though 
a  year  or  two  ago  he  would  have  been 
considered  a  bold  theorizer  who  should 
have  suggested  the  possibility  that  any 
connection  existed  between  the  nebula  and 
the  stars  around  which  it  seems  to  cling. 
The  star  Eta  Argils  is  by  far  the  most 
singular  variable  in  the  whole  heavens. 
In  our  northern  skies  we  have  some  re- 
markable variables.  There  is  the  star 
Mira,  or  Wonderful,  in  the  Whale, 
whicli  shines  out  for  about  a  fortnight 
as  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  de- 
creases during  three  months  until  it  is 
invisible,  and  reappearing  after  five 
months,  gradually  resumes  its  original 
splendor.  There  is  also  the  star  Algol, 
or  the  Demon,*  usually  of  the  second 
magnitude,  but  at  regular  intervals  of 
about  three  days,  shining  for  twenty 
minutes  or  so  as  a  fourth-magnitude 
star.  But  Eta  Argtls  exhibits  far  more 
remarkable  changes  than  those  present- 
ed by  tlie  Demon-star  and  the  star 
Wonderful.  Marked  in  the  old  cata- 
logue of  Halley  as  a  fourth-magnitude 
star,  and  in  Lacaille's  as  of  the  second 
magnitude,  at  the  present  time  it  is  scarce- 
ly visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Yet  in  1843 
it  was  shining  with  twice  the  splendor 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  northern 
stars,  and  even  livalled  Sirius  itself  in 
brilliancy.  No  simple  law  has  been  re- 
cognizee! in  the  variations  of  this  star. 
It  does  not  pass  by  a  regular  gradation 
from  its  most  brilliant  to  its  dimmest 
phase,  and  vice  versd.  For  instance,  in 
1838  it  was  shining  as  brilliantly  as  the 
southern  star  Canopus,  whose  lustre  ex- 
ceeds somewhat  more  than  twofold  that 
of  the  most  brilliant  of   our  northern 


*  May  we  not  infer  from  this  name  that  the 
Arabian  astronomers  anticipated  Goodricke  in 
the  discovery  of  tliis  strange  variable  ? 
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stai's.  From  that  time  it  began  to 
diminish  in  splendor  until  it  scarcely 
exceeded  Aldebaran.  This  process  did 
not  long  continue,  however,  nor  did  the 
star  ever  descend  below  the  first  magni- 
tude at  this  epoch,  but  again  increasing 
soon  began  to  rival  even  Siriusin  si3lendor. 

While  Sir  John  Heischel  was  at  the 
Cape  prosecuting  that  long  and  labori- 
ous survey  of  the  southern  heavens  by 
which  he  brought  to  completion  the  la- 
bors begun  by  his  father  half  a  century 
before,  he  directed  a  large  share  of  at- 
tention to  the  remarkable  nebula  in 
which  the  star  Eta  Argus  appeared  in- 
volved. The  instrument  he  made  use  of 
was  a  reflecting  telescope  having  a  mir- 
ror eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  It  was 
with  a  similar  instrument  that  his  father 
had  surveyed  the  northern  heavens,  and 
Sir  John  rightly  conceived  that  it  was 
important  to  complete  the  survey  of  the 
celestial  sphere  without  any  change  of 
optical  power.  Otherwise  it  would,  per- 
haps, have  been  more  satistact(ft'y  if  he 
had  availed  himself  of  the  superior  de- 
fining qualities  of  refracting  telescopes, 
and  especially  of  such  instruments  as 
have  been  supplied  from  the  leading 
English  and  foreign  opticians  during  tlie 
past  half  century.  But  although  Iler- 
schel's  mirror  may  suffer  somewhat  in 
Comparison  with  such  instruments  as 
these,  or  with  the  carefully  executed  re- 
flecting telescopes  now  finding  their  way 
into  general  use,  it  far  exceeded  in 
power  any  instrument  that  up  to  this 
time  had  been  directed  to  the  survey  of 
the  southern  heavens.  Moreover,  the 
great  skill  and  remarkable  observing 
powers  of  the  astronomer  who  made  use 
of  it,  leave  us  no  room  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  i-ecorded  results. 

We  have  made  these  preliminary  re- 
marks, because  the  news  which  has  been 
received  respecting  the  nebula  m  Argo 
is  so  remarkable  as  to  render  it  very  ne- 
cessary that  the  evidence,  both  as  to  the 
past  and  as  to  the  present  state  of  the 
nebula,  should  be  carefully  examined. 

Herschel  describes  and  figures  the 
nebula  as  a  diff"use  mass  of  cloudy  light, 
extending  over  a  space  about  six  times 
as  large  as  the  apparent  surface  of  the 
moon.  The  light  is  checkered  by 
branches  and  cloudy  streaks,  presenting 
scai-cely  any  indications  of  law  in  their 
conformation  and  distribution.     In  the 


middle  of  the  brightest  pai't  of  the  ne- 
bulous light,  there  is  a  dark  vacancy  of 
a  singular  and  somewhat  regular  figure, 
resembling  that  of  a  key-hole.  Around 
this  aperture  the  light  of  the  nebula  is 
not  uniform.  The  star  Eta  Argtis  lies 
exactly  at  the  brightest  part  of  the  con- 
densed light  surrounding  the  vacancy. 
Distributed  over  the  nebula  are  thou- 
sands of  stars  belonging  to  the  Milky 
Way.  Sir  J.  Herschel  counted  no  less 
than  twelve  hundred  stars  projected 
upon  a  small  portion  of  the  nebula.  He 
did  not  consider  that  the  (iloudy  matter 
was  really  intermixed — as  it  seemed  to 
be — with  these  stars.  On  the  contrai'y, 
he  held,  that  in  looking  at  the  nebula, 
we  see  "  through  and  far  out  beyond  the 
Milky  Way." 

Two  circumstances  connected  with 
Herschel's  observations  on  the  nebula 
remain  to  be  noticed.  In  the  first  place, 
he  remarked  that  the  nebula  could  not 
be  distinguished  by  ihe  naked  eye,  even 
on  the  darkest  night.  In  the  second 
place,  he  saw  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
any  changes  of  place  were  taking  place 
among  the  fixed  stars  which  are  strewn 
over  the  nebulous  background.  As  he 
actually  marked  in  the  places  of  no  less 
than  twelve  hundred  stars,  it  is  unlikely 
tliat  any  changes  of  this  sort — and  es- 
pecially any  considerable  changes — 
should  have  escaped  his  notice. 

But  now  news  has  reached  us  from 
a  reliable  source  that  the  nebula  has 
been  undergoing  a  remarkable  series  of 
changes  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
observer  from  whom  the  news  has  come 
is  Mr.  Abbott  of  Hobart  Town,  who  has 
been  for  many  years  in  the  habit  of 
sending  valuable  and  interesting  com- 
munications to  tlie  Astronomical  Society 
respecting  objects  in  the  southern 
heavens.  The  instrument  he  has  made 
use  of  is  a  five-feet  equatorial  by  Dall- 
meyer  (a  first-rate  optician) ;  and  though 
the  powers  of  so  small  a  telescope  are 
scarcely  comparable  with  those  of  Sir  J. 
Herschel's  great  reflector,  yet  the  fact 
that  a  series  of  observations  made  with 
the  same  instrument  (and  therefore 
fairly  comparable  inter  se)  give  evidence 
of  the  occurrence  of  changes  fully  as  re- 
markable as  those  exhibited  when  a 
comparison  is  instituted  between  Ab- 
bott's and  Herschel's  observations, 
seems  to  render  it  permissible  to  con- 
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clnde  that  the  nebula  is  really  variable 
to  a  very  remarkable  extent. 

In  the  first  place,  a  great  increase  has 
taken  place  in  the  brightness  of  the  ne- 
bula. Instead  of  being  invisible  on  the 
darkest  night  to  the  naked  eye,  it  can 
now  be  clearly  distinguished  in  twilight 
so  strong  as  to  obliterate  all  stars  below 
the  third  magnitude.  "On  a  clear  tine 
night,"  says  Mr.  Abbott,  "  the  object 
gives  out  fully  as  much  light  as  that  of 
the  Greater  Magellanic  Cloud,  and 
about  three  times  as  much  light  as  the 
Less,  irrespective  of  size.  In  twilight  it 
appears  as  soon  as  a  star  of  the  second 
or  third  magnitude,  the  light  being 
white  and  more  diffuse,  very  like  a 
small  white  woolly  cloud  on  a  blue  sky, 
seen  in  sunlight." 

This  change  is  sufficiently  remarkable, 
but  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  figure  of  the  nebula  are  still  more 
startling.       Mr.    Abbott    supplies    two 
pictures,   one   representing  the   appear- 
ance of  the  nebula  as  seen  in  1863,  the 
other  (less  complete)  drawn  on  February 
1.3,  1868.     Neither  of  these  pictures  re- 
sembled  Sir  J.   Herschel's  drawing   in 
the   slightest   degree,  nor   do  the  two 
pictui-es  in  any  way  resemble  each  other  ! 
And  Mr.  Abbott  remarks  tliat  a  series 
of   drawings    taken    at    comi)aratively 
short  intervals  of  time  would  afiord  even 
stronger  evidence  of  the  mutability  of 
the  nebula's   whole  structure.      As  Sir 
John    Herschel    remarks — commencing 
on  Abbott's  drawings — "  The  question 
is  not  one  of  minute  variations  of  subor- 
dinate featui-es,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  attributable  to  differences  of  optical 
power  in  the  instruments  used  by  differ- 
ent  observers,  as   in   the   case   of   the 
Orion  nebula,  but  of  a  total  change  of 
form  and  character — a  complete  subver- 
sion of  all  the  greatest  and  most  strik- 
ing    features — accompanied     with     an 
amount  of  relative  movement  between 
the  star   and    the   nebula,   and   of  the 
brighter  portions  of  the  latter  inter  se, 
which  reminds  us  more  of  the  capricious 
changes  of  form  and  place  in  a  cloud  drift- 
ed by  the  wind,  than  of  anything  hereto- 
fore witnessed  in  the  sidereal  heavens." 
Not   only   has   the   nebulous    matter 
thus  drifted  about,  but  the  stars  strewn 
over  the  nebula  would  seem  also  to  have 
undergone   a  change  of  place.     On  this 
point  our  information  is  not  quite  clear, 


because  it  is  not  certain  that  the  stars 
which  appear  in  Mr.  Abbott's  drawings 
have  really  been  copied  from  the  view 
given  by  his  telescope.     He  may  have 
satisfied   himself  by  indicating  the  con- 
formation of  the  nebulous  masses,  and 
have  merely  sjyr'mlded  a  number  of  stars 
over   his   drawing    at    random.      Some 
time  will  elapse  before  we  can  hear  again 
from  him,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  must 
not  assume  too  positively  that  the  stars 
seen  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  have  flitted  from 
their  places.     But  it  seems  very  unlikely 
that  an   astronomer,  in  making  a  com- 
munication of  such  importance,   would 
have  contented  himself  by  leaving  un- 
noted  the   configuration    of    the  "fixed 
stars  which  are  dotted  over  the  nebula. 
Herschel  himself  clearly  supposes  that 
Abbott's  drawing  is  meant  to  indicate 
the  true  arrangement  of  the  stars.     He 
has  been  at  great  pains  to  try  all  pos- 
sible means  of  reconciling  his  own  splen- 
did drawing  of  the  nebula,  so  far  as  the 
distribution  of  the   stars  is   concerned, 
with  Mr.  Abbott's  pictures.     Carefully 
reducing  his  drawing  to  the  scale  of  the 
latter,  he  has  marked  in  all  the  principal 
stars  on  tracing  paper.     Then  bringing 
the  star  Eta  Argts  in  his  drawing  to 
coincidence  with  the  same  star  in^Mr. 
Abbott's,  he  has  turned  the  tracing  pa- 
per completely  round — first,  when  laid 
face  tipwards,  and  then  face  doiooiwards.  ' 
(This  was  done  in  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  misconception  having  arisen 
through  some  optical  inversion  or  through 
an  inversion  of  the  drawings  in  printing.) 
Yet  he  was  unable  to  find  a  situation  of 
the  tracing  paper  in  which   "  any  tole- 
rable coincidence  of  the  stars"  in  the 
two  drawings  could  be  noticed. 

The  full  significance  of  the  strange 
variations  exhibited  by  the  nebula  Avill 
be  better  appreciated  when  the  probable 
magnitude  of  the  object  is  considered. 
The  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  has  been 
shown  to  be  upwards  of  four  hundred 
thousand  times  farther  from  us  than  the 
sun,  whose  distance  is  about  ninety 
millions  of  miles.  Now,  the  star  Eta 
Argus  is  probably  very  much  farther 
oflT  than  this,  since  it  does  not  present 
the  usual  evidence  of  proximity — a  large 
proper  motion;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
holds  an  almost  fixed  position  in  the 
celestial  vault.  The  nebula  has  been  al- 
ways supposed  to  lie  far  out  in  space  be- 
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yond  the  star  Eta  ArgAs.  Now,  indeed, 
that  nebula  and  star  have  been  shown 
to  be  singularly  variable — each  in  its 
own  way — the  probability  is  suggested 
that  the  two  objects  are  connected. 
Certainly,  the  nebula  may  be  looked 
upon  as  lying  at  least  as  far  from  us  as 
the  stars  which  appear  strewn  over  it. 
Assuming,  then,  that  the  nebula  is  no 
farther  from  us  than  the  nearest  of  the 
fixed  stars  (a  highly  improbable  suppo- 
sition), it  will  yet  appear  that  the  appa- 
rent breadth  of  the  nebula  requires  us  to 
assign  to  it  a  real  breadth  exceeding 
nearly  eight  thousand  times  the  sun's 
distance  from  the  earth.  Assigning  a 
rouglily  globular  figure  to  the  nebula's 
mass,  we  obtain  for  it  a  surface  of  about 
fifty  millions  of  millions  of  millions  of 
square  miles,  and  a  volume  of  about 
seven  thousand  million  times  as  many 
solid  miles !  It  is  within  a  space  at  least 
as  enormous  as  this  that  changes  have 
been  taking  place  so  rapidly  and  fitfully 
as  to  suggest  the  comparison  of  the  vast 
nebula  to  "  a  light  cloud  drifted  about 
by  the  winds." 

But  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the  same 
month  which  brought  us  this  singular 
intelligence  respecting  the  great  nebula, 
brought  equally  interesting  news  from 
another  quarter. 

Lieut.  Herschel,  Sir  John's  son,  had 
been  sent  out  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
scientific  men  to  view  the  great  eclipse 
of  August  18.  The  party  had  been  pro- 
vided with  specti-oscopic  apparatus,  and 
it  was  suggested  by  an  eminent  physicist 
that  Lieut.  Herschel  might  at  once  find 
useful  employment  for  this  apparatus,  and 
acquire  practice  in  its  use,  by  observing 
the  spectra  of  southern  stars  and  nebulffi. 
This  has  accordingly  been  done,  and 
among  the  objects  observed  is  the  very 
nebula  whose  capricious  changes  have 
been  recorded  above.  The  result  of  the 
observations  is  very  interesting.  Before 
proceeding  to  describe  them,  let  me  re- 
mind the  reader  that  the  spectroscope 
has  the  power  of  revealing  in  many  in- 
stances the  substance  and  nature  of  an 
object  which  is  a  source  of  light.  If 
such  an  object  presents  the  ordinary 
rainbow-colored  spectrum,  we  know  that 
the  object  consists  of  incandescent  mat- 
ter, either  solid  or  fluid.  If  the  spectrum 
is  crossed  by  dark  lines,  we  know  that 
the  light,  before  reaching  us,  has  passed 
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through  certain  vapors  whose  nature 
may  be  determined  from  the  position 
and  arrangement  of  the  dark  lines.  But 
if  the  spectrum  consists,  not  of  a  rain- 
bow-colored streak  crossed  by  dark  lines, 
but  of  a  few  bright  lines,  we  know  that  the 
source  of  light  is  luminous  gas  or  vapor. 

The  spectrum  of  the  great  nebula  in 
Argo  is  of  the  last-named  species  ;  so 
that  we  learn  that  this  strange  object, 
whose  motions  have  suggested  a  compa- 
rison to  vapors  blown  about  by  the 
wind,  does  really  consist  of  luminous 
gas.  But  how  enormous  the  dimensions 
of  those  fiocculent  light-mists  which  form 
the  milky  background  on  which  so 
many  thousands  of  stars  are  seen  pro- 
jected !  By  what  strange  sympathy 
are  those  stars  associated  with  the  ne- 
bula, that  as  it  varies  in  figure  they  vary 
in  their  distribution  ?  And  hoAV  shall 
Ave  account  for  the  waxing  and  waning 
light  of  the  nebuln,  and  the  accordance 
which  these  changes  exhibit  with  the 
waning  and  waxing  light  of  the  star 
Eta  Argds  ?  Lastly,  what  are  the  for- 
ces under  whose  influence  the  enormous 
masses  of  vapor  which  constitute  the 
nebula  are  wafted  to  and  fro,  like  clouds 
before  a  shifting  wind  ? 

Certainly,  asl,ronomers  have  seldom 
had  so  strange  a  problem  presented  to 
them  as  is  furnished  by  the  peculiarities 
of  the  great  nebula  in  Argo.  We  seem 
compelled  to  give  up  many  of  the  views 
forme)"ly  entertained  respecting  side- 
real space.  Instead  of  a  multitude  of 
stars  distributed  with  varying  density 
throughout  space,  we  have  to  conceive 
of  a  variety  of  strange  forms  of  matter  : 
luminous  vapors  surrounding  stellar  sys- 
tems, stars  which  interchange  their  light 
with  tlie  nebulous  matter  surrounding 
them,  flocculent  masses  subject  to  strange 
motions  as  if  in  obdience  to  the  gusts  of 
gieat  cosmical  windstorms ;  and  all 
this  on  a  scale  in  comparison  with  which 
the  dimensions  of  the  solar  system  sink 
into  al)i?oIute  insignificance. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  that 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Argo  nebula 
have  a  meaning  in  connection  with  many 
of  our  northern  nebulae.  Numbers  of 
these  have  been  shown  to  be  in  reality 
mere  masses  of  luminous  gas.  The  great 
nebula  in  Oi-ion,  for  instance,  and  the 
celebrated  Dumb-bell  nebula,  are  gase- 
ous.     If   it    should   appear,  therefore, 
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that  the  great  nebulous  masses  in  Argo 
are  really  aggregated  around  tbe  fixed 
stars  which  are  seen  in  the  same  field  of 
view,  then  we  shall  have  an  argument 
from  analogy  for  the  supposition  that 
the  fixed  stars  seen  in  other  gaseous 
nebulse  are  really  associated  with  the 
nebulous  masses  amidst  Avhich  they 
seem  to  be  involved.  For  example,  we 
may  learn  to  account  in  this  way  for  the 
fact  that  the  strange  dark  gap  within  the 
Orion  nebula — the  Jmv  of  the  monstrous 
head  to  which  the  nebula  has  been  com- 
pared by  astronomers — lies  exactly  with- 
in the  space  enclosed  by  four  lucid  stars. 
"We  trust  that  southern  observers, 
armed  with  suitable  instruments,  will 
soon  set  to  woi'k  upon  the  Argo  nebula, 
and  by  a  rigid  comparison  of  several 
hundreds  of  stars  with  those  marked 
down  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  .his 
splendid  map  of  the  nebula,  will  enable 
astronomers  to  form  a  decided  opinion 
respecting  the  changes  of  place  which 
these  stars  maybe  undergoing.  All  who 
are  interested  in  tlie  progress,  of  astron- 
omy must  agree  with  Sir  John  Herschel 
in  the  opinion  that  "  there  is  no  pheno- 
menon in  nebulous  or  sidereal  astronomy 
that  has  yet  turned,  up  ])resenting  any- 
thing like  the  interest  of  this,  or  calcu- 
lated to  raise  so  many  and  such  moment- 
ous points  for  inquiry  and  siDCculation." 
He  adds,  that  the  questions  raised  by 
Mr.  Abbott's  comnumication  "  must  be 
settled."  Certainly,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  the  changes  going  on  within  this 
vast  nebula  correspond  in  extent  and 
importance  to  those  which  are  indicated 
by  the  comparison  of  Mr.  Abbott's 
di-a wings  with  Sir  John  Herschel's  pic- 
ture of  the  nebula,  it  will  result  that  the 
Argo  nebula  is  very  difterent  in  charac- 
ter from  any  object  which  has  yet  been 
observed  upon  the  celestial  sphere.  In 
the  Orion  nebula  changes  have,  indeed, 
been  suspected  ;  but  they  are  of  so  very 
doubtful  a  character  that  it  has  not  been 
found  possible  as  yet  to  pronounce  cer- 
tainly whether  they  are  not  merely 
apparent — due,  for  instance,  to  changes 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
nebula  has  been  observed  at  different 
times,  or  to  the  increased  defining  pow- 
er of  the  telescopes  which  have  been 
made  use  of  during  the  past  half-century. 
With  such  minute  or  doubtful  varia- 
tions, we  cannot  for  a  moment  compare 


the  sweeping  changes  which  would  seem 
to  have  passed  over  the  nebula  in  Argo. 
There  is  only  one  phenomenon,  perhaps, 
which  is  fairly  comparable  with  the 
variations  of  this  object.  We  refer  to 
the  circumstance  that  nebulae  have  been 
know^n  to  disappear  altogether  from  the 
face  of  the  heaAcns.  If  we  accepted  the 
view  which  has  been  held  by  so  many 
eminent  astronomers,  that  the  nebulae 
are  in  reality  galaxies  of  suns  removed 
to  so  enormous  a  distance  from  the 
earth  as  to  appear  as  faint  cloud-like 
specks  of  light,  it  w^ould  be  indeed  start- 
ling to  find  that  in  a  few  brief  months 
such  a  universe  should  have  been  either 
extinguished  altogether,  or  swept  away 
so  far  beyond  its  origiiud  position  as  to 
be  no  longer  visible  to  our  astronomers. 
But  now  that  new  views  are  being  ac- 
cepted respecting  the  structure  and 
conformation  of  the  nebulje — now  that 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  gaseity 
of  many  of  these  objects — we  need  no 
longer  consider  the  extinction  of  a  nebix- 
la  as  a  phenomenon  of  such  astounding 
significance  as  we  had  supposed  it  to  be  ; 
for  the  faintness  of  many  of  these  ob- 
jects may  be  due  rather  to  a  real  want 
of  illumination  than  to  excessive  dis- 
tance. But  this  reasoning  will  not  ap- 
ply to  the  Argo  nebula,  since  we  have 
every  reason  for  supposing  that  this 
object  is  connected  with  the  star  around 
which  it  appears  to  cling,  and  therefore 
that  its  dimensions  really  are  as  enormous 
as  we  have  seen  that  this  connection 
implies  them  to  be.  We  have,  in  fact, 
no  choice  but  to  conclude  that  changes 
of  the  utmost  importance  are  going  on 
throughout  regions  whose  extent  it  is 
utterly  beyond  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind  to  conceive.  This  conclusion  in- 
volves the  expenditure  of  an  amount  of 
force  or  "  working  power  "  Avhich  prob- 
ably exceeds  many  hundred-fold  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  forms  of  force  now 
in  action  witliin  the  bounds  of  the  solar 
system.  We  can  only  form  vague  specu- 
lations as  to  the  meaning  and  object 
of  all  this  cosmical  vitality.  That  it  is 
not  meaningless  or  objectless,  we  may, 
however,  feel  fully  certain.  For  aught 
w^e  know,  a  region  of  space  may  be  here 
being  swept  and  garnished,  under  the 
action  of  physical  forces  incomprehensi- 
ble to  us  (at  present,  at  any  rate),  in 
order  to  become,  at  some  future  time 
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the  seat  of  a  system  as  orderly  and 
beautiful  as  our  own  solar  system,  and 
far  more  extensive. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH   THE  BEST  LETTER- 
WRITERS.  * 

EvERTTni>rG  Charles  Knight  does,  or 
attempts  to  do,  is  done  well.  This 
volume  forms  no  exception  to  the  law 
of  his  lone?  literary  life.  It  must  have 
furnished  him  with  delightful  means  of 
amusing  those  hours  and  days,  when, 
after  his  long  and  most  useful  career,  if 
the  mind  is  to  be  occupied  among  the 
affairs  of  literature,  it  naturally  seeks 
the  refreshing  and  unexciting,  and  espe- 
cially delights  in  such  avocations  as  carry 
it  back  among  the  pleasant  fields  and 
characters  called  up  to  the  memory. 
We  undei-stand  the  volume  before  us  to 
be  a  second  series ;  the  first  we  have 
never  seen,  and  are  scarcely,  therefore, 
in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  fulness  of 
the  nam'es  included  ;  all  we  can  say  is, 
that  in  the  volume  before  us  we  have  a 
very  entertaining  collection  and  selec- 
tion. Mr.  Knight's  notes  are  not  very 
ample,  but  they  are  very  sufficient,  while 
tl  ey  are  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  reader  in  an  easy 
relation  to  the  writers  or  the  subjects  of 
the  letters.  Letters  are  at  once  among 
the  driest,  dreariest,  and  most  delightful 
of  compositions.  A  man  may  possess 
the  charm  of  genius  to  instruct  and  hold 
us  by  his  pen,  even  as  a  poet,  and  yet 
possess  no  power  to  hit  off  a  happy  note, 
or  to  write  any  such  letter  as  his  biogra- 
phers would  care  to  insert  in  his  life,  or 
indifferent  to  spend  a  moment  upon. 
Such  was  Wordsworth,  and  many  others 
whose  names  will  occur  to  our  readers. 
Others,  again,  never  wrote  either 
poem  or  essay ;  filled  no  public  place  ; 
were  quite  unknown  to  the  world' of  let- 
ters; and  yet  they  possessed  a  faculty 
for  putting  down  such  a  succession  of 
interesting  incidents  and  observations, 
that  they  have  retained  a  perpetual  in- 
terest. In  this  way  we  may  perhaps 
characterize  the  letters  of  Madame  Se- 
vigne ;  and  although  our  readers  may 
perhaps     protest     either     against     our 

*  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  Letter-  Writers  and 
Autobiographers.  Forming  a  Collection  of  Memoirs 
and  Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Persons.  By  Charles 
Knight.  Second  Series.  G-oorge  Routledge  So 
Sons. 


want  of  information  or  our  want 
of  judgment,  thus  it  is  eminently, 
we  think,  with  Horace  Walpole.  He 
wrote  many  works,  but  none  of  them 
really  of  much  account,  lie  is  im- 
mortal in  his  letters,  as  Wordsworth 
once  said  to  us,  when  we  were  talking 
of  Johnson's  works,  "  The  time  would 
come  when  they  would  be  chiefly  valu- 
able as  illustrations  of  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson."  And  so  it  may  be  said  of 
the  works  of  Horace  Walpole ;  they 
will  be  chiefly  interesting  as  illustrations 
of  the  life  and  labors  of  the  author  of 
the  Letters.  The  journalist  and  the 
letter- writer  seem  to  be  departments  of 
the  same  character,  and  both  depend 
for  their  sucess  ujjon  the  power  to  note 
little  things,  even  very  little  things.  To 
an  accomplished  letter-writer,  every  least 
thing  is  an  object  of  interest ;  and  a 
keen  power  of  observation,  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  acute  rather  than  the  pro- 
found, and  the  near  rather  than  the 
remote,  gives  the  interest  and  the 
charm.  Multitudes  oi'  those  we  call 
good  letters  are  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
they  are  good  essays,  and  able  disserta- 
tions. John  Foster  wrote  his  "  Decision," 
and  an  essay  on  a  "  Man  Writing  Me- 
moirs of  Himself,"  etc.,  in  what  he 
called  the  form  of  letters,  and  there 
may  be  some  characteristics  of  a  letter 
in  them,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  no 
more  real  letters  than  the  "Friends  in 
Council "  can  be  called  real  conversa- 
tions; and  even  the  actual  letters  of 
John  Foster,  which  we  regard  as  among 
the  most  powerful  and  instructive  pieces 
of  composition  in  our  language,  and, 
with  his  journal,  as  among  the  most 
instructive  insights  to  a  remarkable 
mental  and  moral  idiosyncrasy  with 
which  all  biography  has  furnished  us, 
are  still  far  away  from  mingling  the 
especial  attributes  of  the  letter.  They 
meet,  indeed,  one  condition,  that  a  letter 
is  one  of  the  niost  important  side-lights 
upon  the  history  of  a  mind,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a  mind  is  placed ; 
but  that  happy,  easy,  playful  grouping 
and  threading  together  of  incident  and 
anecdote,  observation  and  reflection,  we 
look  for  in  vain  ;  in  fact,  a  history  may 
be  a  very  good  history,  and  it  is  the 
stuff"  out  of  which  dramas  are  made — 
great,  passionate,  and  absorbing  dramas 
— but  a  great  history  is  one  thing,  and 
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.1  great  drama  is  another,  A  happy- 
power  of  (liffuscness,  the  power,  as  we 
have  implied,  of  difiusing  interest  over 
small  objects,  seems  lo  be  an  essential, 
a  condescension  to  details  of  which  a 
number  of  eminent  minds  are  quite  im- 
patient. Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
interest  is  given  either  by  something  in 
the  character  or  the  circumstances  ;  It  is 
the  accident,  and  not  the  law  of  letter- 
writing,  as  in  the  remarkable  notes  be- 
tween Foote  the  comedian  and  his 
mother,  cited  by  Mr.  Knight;  a  pair 
who  seem  to  have  been  worthy  their 
relationship.     The  mother  writes': 

Dear  Sam — I  am  in  prison  for  debt;  come 
and  assist  your  loving  mother.      E.  Fogte, 

To  which  he  replied — 

Dear  Mother — So  am  I,  which  prevents 
his  duty  being  paid  to  his  loving  mother  by 
her  affectionate  son,  Sam  Foote, 

P.  S. — I  have  sent  my  attorney  to  assist 
you  ;  in  the  mean  time  let  us  hope  for  better 
days. 

The  notes  are  certainly  laconic  enough, 
but  even  they  fulfil  one  of  the  conditions 
we  have  suggested  above — that  corre- 
spondence furnishes  an  important  side- 
light to  character.  We  think  that  it  is 
Moses  Mendelssohn  who  somewhere  re- 
marks, that  in  our  day  we  have  lost  the 
power  of  good  correspondence,  happy, 
easy  letter- writing  ;  if  true  so  long  since 
as  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  it  may  be 
thought  to  be  much  more  so  now.  The 
motives  which  moved  the  pen  of  Horace 
Walpole  and  Madame  Sevigne  exist  no 
longer;  thecommunication  ofinformation, 
the  scandal  and  small-talk  of  a  neighbor- 
hood, the  natural  disposition  to  comment 
playfully  upon  passing  aifairs,  operate  no 
more ;  the  interminable  tide  of  newspa- 
pers and  literary  organs  of  every  order 
and  description,  have  robbed  the  letter- 
writer  of  his  harvest  of  intellect ;  he  is 
superseded  and  pushed  aside,  even  as 
the  photographer  has  pushed  aside  the 
old  miniature  ivory  painter.  Still  the 
letters  of  eminent  persons  will  be  always 
entertaining,  but  i-ather  for  the  illustra- 
tions tliey  I'urnish  of  jjersonal  character, 
of  the  more  unhesitating  emphasis  of  ex- 
pression, or  the  knowledge  they  aiford 
about  a  character  of  whom  we  feel  we 
cannot  know  too  mueh ;  but  this  is  not 


the  charm  of  letter-writing.  Some  read- 
ers have  been  more  delighted  with  all 
literary  things  when  they  come  in  this 
shape,  and  the  delight  wliich  was  expe- 
rienced in  all  the  works  of  Richardson 
arose  greatly  from  the  fact  of  their  epis- 
tolary character.  The  letters  of  his  fic- 
tions are  real  letters  ;  a  power  of  detail, 
even  painfully  and  tediously  minute,  per- 
vades them  all;  yet,  tedious  as  they  are, 
their  minuteness  is  so  necessary  that'prob- 
ably  most  readers  feel  as  we  have  felt, 
to  curtail  is  to  despoil ;  and  we  t\irn,  for 
instance,  from  Mr.  Dallas's  recent  attempt 
at  condensation,  and  feel  a  pleasure  in  the 
almost  endless  prolixity  of  the  originals, 
which  the  condensation  cannot  give. 
But  how  remarkable  it  is  that  Richard- 
son, chattei'ing  away  in  fiction,  accom- 
plishing ever\thing  we  demand  in  cor- 
respondence, in  his  real  correspondence 
is  only  tiresome,  and  would  not  hold  our 
attention  ten  minutes,  if  we  did  not  want 
to  know  something  of  the  man,  whose 
fictitious  letters  have  held  such  a  power- 
ful control  over  the  springs  of  human  in- 
terest, over  our  sympathy,  pity,  and  pa- 
thos. Mr.  Knight's  labors  in  this  de- 
partment may  be  also  indefinitely  ex- 
tended ;  some  precious  names  in  the  an- 
nals of  English  letter-writing  are  not 
alluded  to.  Possibly  Horace  Walpole 
entered  into  the  plan  of  the  volume  we 
have  not  seen  ;  and  that  extraordinary 
creature,  whose  checkered  life  we  won- 
der no  prying  antiquarian  pen  presents 
to  ns  in  this  day,  James  Howell,  whose 
chatty  volumes  of  letters  seem  exactly 
to  fulfil  the  idea  of  such  a  volume  as  it 
would  be  impossible  or  impertinent  to 
expect  now.  W^e  miss  also  that  most 
delicious  of  all  lettei'-writers,  Charles 
Lamb.  Meantime  the  volume,  as  we 
have  already  said,  is  richly  interesting  ; 
we  perhaps  should  have  preferred  to  re- 
ceive some  selections  from  writers  not  so 
v.-ell  known.  The  letters  of  Cowper,  for 
instance,  ai-e in  all  hands;  but  Mr. Kniglit 
has  given  to  us  some  never  before  publish- 
ed, among  which  we  have  a  bundle  written 
by  Robert  Southey  in  his  young  days  to 
Charles  Biddelcombe,  Esq.,  for  whom 
we  have  always  entertained  feelings  of 
interest. and  afi'ection,  not  only  because 
he  was  the  father  of  the  "  very  dear 
friend,"  to  whom  Mr.  Knight  alludes; 
also  one  of  our  own  most  cherished  and 
beloved  friends  :  but  because  he  seems  to 
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have  been  one  of  the  veiy  first  to  per- 
ceive the  genius  of,  and  to  express  the 
desire  of  offering  the  hospitality  of  his 
house  to,  William  Cowper,  at  a  time  when 
Cowper  had  only  just  begun  to  publish, 
and  was  quite  unknown ;  the  circumstance 
slightly  transpires  in  the  letters  of  Cow- 
per. Mr.  Biddelcombe  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  radiant  and  cultured 
men,  unknown  to  letters  himself,  but 
surrounded  constantly  by  men  of  emi- 
nence in  different  departments.  Among 
the  other  unpublished  letters  of  the 
volume,  also,  are  many  from  the  pen  of 
George  Canning.  Some  portions  of  the 
volume  have  especial  entertainment  and 
interest.  We  are  always  glad  to  follow 
Mr.  Knight  in  his  exploratioTis  among 
old  books,  and  to  receive  such  extracts 
as  he  furnishes  us  in  the  autobiograjihy 
of  Arthur  Wilson,  a  writer  whose  few 
works  are  entirely  forgotten  and  un- 
known, except  to  such  explorers  as  Mr. 
Knight ;  he  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  the  First.  Mr.  Knight's 
extracts  are  from  a  curious  paper  in  that 
delightful  old  book,  Peck's  Desiderata 
Curiosa^  entitled  "  Observations  on 
God's  Providence  in  the  Track  of  my 
Life."  Mr.  Wilson  thought  and  felt  in 
advance  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
It  seems  he  was  no  worshipper  of  James 
I. ;  he  did  not  approve  the  burning  of 
^^^.tches ;  and  his  reflections  upon  the 
matter,  quoted  by  Mr.  Knight,  seem  to 
us  as  illustrations  of  the  working  of  a 
thoughtful,  benevolent  mind,  in  that  re- 
mote period,  very  interesting,  although 
not  given  in  the  form  of  a  letter : 

There  is  nothing  upon  the  stage  of  the 
world,  acted  by  public  justice,  comes  so  cross 
to  my  temper,  as  putting  so  many  witches  to 
death.  Nor  is  it  a  new  thing.  The  Scripture 
not  only  making  mention  of  them,  but  con- 
demning them.  And  it  hath  been,  in  a  long 
series  of  time,  the  practice  of  all  states  and 
kingdoms,  not  to  suffer  those  they  call  witches 
to  live. 

About  this  time  in  Essex,  there  being  a 
great  many  arraigned,  I  was  at  Clielmsford  at 
the  trial  and  execution  of  eighteen  women, 
but  could  see  nothing  in  the  evidence  which 
did  persuade  me  to  think  them  other  than 
poor,  melancholy,  envious,  mischievous,  ill- 
disposed,  ill-dieted,  atrabilious  constitutions, 
•whose  fancies  working  by  gross  fumes  and 
vapors,  might  make  the  imngination  ready  to 
take  any  impression;  whereby  their  anger 
and  envy  might  vent  itself  into  such  expres- 


sions, a?  the  hearers  of  their  confessions  (who 
gave  evidence)  might  find  cause  to  believe  they 
were  such  people  as  they  blazoned  themselves 
to  be. 

And  they  themselves,  by  the  strength  of 
fancy,  may  think  they  bring  such  things  to 
pa-s,  which  many  times,  unhappily  they  wish 
for,  and  rejoice  in.  when  done,  out  of  the  male- 
volent humor  which  is  in  them  ;  which  passes 
with  them  as  if  they  had  really  acted  it. 

And  if  there  be  an  opinion  in  the  people 
that  such  a  body  is  a  witch,  their  own  fears 
(coming  Avhere  thi'y  are)  resulting  from  such 
dreadful  apprehensions,  do  make  every  shadow 
an  apparition,  and  every  rat  or  cat  an  imp  or 
spirit.  Which  m;!ke  so  many  tales  and  stories 
in  the  world,  which  have  no  shadow  of  truth. 
This  will  be  better  asserted  in  another  place ; 
and  those  texts  of  Scripture  genuinely  inter- 
preted :  which  will  be  too  large  for  this  place. 

But  one  day,  not  long  after  this  execution, 
my  meditations  fixing  upon  that  subject,  I 
had  a  great  conflicting  in  my  spirit,  how  to 
discover  tliis  blind  path,  which  the  world  for 
so  many  ages  hath  trod  in,  to  be  a  mistaken 
way.  And  again,  some  hours'  time,  in  my 
secret  thoughts,  admiring  the  Justice  and 
Mercy  of  Grod ;  Mercy  in  restraining  Satan 
and  keeping  him  in  chains  ;  Justice  in  letting 
him  loose,  for  the  execution  of  his  own  de- 
crees. At  last  I  fixed  upon  this  assertion : 
That  it  did  not  consist  with  the  infinite  good- 
ness of  the  Almighty  God,  to  let  Satan  loose 
in  so  ravenous  a  way,  upon  poor,  melancholy, 
dark-minded,  discontented  creatures  ;  and  let 
him  be  bound  up  from  acting  this,  his  most 
sordid  part,  with  such  whose  constitutions 
were  ready  to  kick  at  Heaven,  by  all  kinds 
of  atheism,  profaneness,  and  Avickedness. 
Though  I  did  conceive  that  God,  in  his  wis- 
dom, had  his  several  dispensations  ;  and  could 
proportion  punishments  to  every  man's  sin  : 
which  was  not  fit  for  me  to  pry  into,  but 
humbly  to  submit  to  the  Almighty  power, 
with,  0  the  depth,  &c. ;  yet  could  I  not  be 
satisfied.  But  (with  stragglings  and  wrest- 
lings with  God,  with  tears  and  prayers)  hum- 
bly besought  him,  either  to  take  this  opinion 
from  me  (which  is,  that  Satan  doth  not  work 
these  effects  by  witches,  which  themselves 
confess)  or  to  confirm  it  to  me,  some  way  or 
other,  that  he  doth  ;  that  I  might  not  live  in 
error. 

And  this  was  presented  to  God  with  all 
humility  of  soul ;  submitting  my  will  to  his  ; 
and  (with  prayers)  that  he  would  not  impute 
this  to  me  as  a  presumption.  Laying  my  de- 
sires at  liis  feet,  and  being  winged  with  such 
a  spirit,  as,  I  thought  at  that  time,  was  able 
to  overcome  Satan  armed  with  his  malice. 

I  came   to   this  conclusion  :    That  if  it  be 
true,  that  Satan  doth  work  these  effects  (in  a 
particular  way),  I  might  see  something  to  as- 
sure it  to  me.  If  not,  that  I  might  see  nothing. 
This  (being  in  itself  an  unlawful  desire  and 
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a  tempting  of  the  Almighty)  might  well  appal 
poor  flesh  aiul  blood  to  ask  it.  And  so  it  did. 
For  a  trembling  seized  me  when  I  had  spoke 
the  words.  But  I  neither  saw,  heard,  nor 
found  anything,  but  my  own  fears.  Which 
weaker  spirits  might  have  been  worse  trans- 
ported with.  But  this  I  acknowledge  a  great 
presumption  in  me,  and  a  greater  Mercy  and 
Indulgence  in  Grod  to  his  poor  weak  creature, 
to  pass  by  his  infirmity. 

But  I  never  had  cause  since  to  alter  this 
opinion  ;  nor  do  I  find  it  in  any  way  deroga- 
tory to  the  Honor  of  God,  or  inconsistent  with 
his  Justice  and  Mercy,  that  I  do  not  beheve 
the  vain  chimeras,  without  any  superstructure 
of  reason,  which  the  people  build  upon  this 
foundation. 

Another  entertaining  chapter  in  tlie  vo- 
lume is  the  story  of  the  poor  Knight  of 
Windsor,  the  insane  old  gentleman,  Sir 
John  Dineby  ;  this  is  one  of  the  pleasant 
sketches  of  Air.  Knight's  personal  re- 
membrances. What  a  picture  of  the 
poor  old  baronet,  is  the  following : — 

My  own  recollections  of  this  remarkable 
Poor  Knight  of  Windsor  date  from  the  first 
or  second  year  of  the  century.  Early  in  the 
morning,  before  I  crept  unwillingly  to  my 
day-school,  I  was  sent  out  for  a  run  "  up  one 
hill  and  down  the  other,"  as  we  used  to  call 
the  gentle  ascent  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Round  Tower,  and  the  descent  by  St.  George's 
Chapel,  on  the  north.  The  houses  opposite 
the  chapel  were  those  of  the  "Alms  Knights," 
and  out  of  one  of  them  I  have  watched,  with 
a  boyish  curiosity,  the  slow  steps  of  an  elderly 
man  coming  out  of  his  own  house,  carefully 
locking  doors  after  him,  and  tiien  proceeding 
towards  the  town.  He  stumped  along  upon 
pattens ;  he  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak  known 
as  a  roquelaure ;  his  object  was  to  purchase  a 
scanty  store  of  necessaries  for  his  daily  wants, 
which  he  mostly  obtained  from  a  grocer's  shop 
in  Castle  Street.  Under  his  ample  cloak  he 
concealed  the  farthing  candles,  the  penny 
loaf,  the  ounce  of  butter,  and  on  rare  occasions 
the  rasher  of  bacon.  On  his  return  he  waited 
in  his  .solitary  chamber  till  the  toll  for  Morning 
Prayer  at  the  chapel  again  called  him  forth. 

The  queer  old  eccentricity  had  been  ad- 
vertising for  a  wife  for  twenty  years. 
Mr,  Knight  favors  us  with  one  of  his 
advertisements : 

Miss  in  her  Teens. — Let  not  this  sacred 
offer  escape  your  eye.  I  now  call  all  quaU- 
fied  ladies,  marriageable,  to  chocolate  at  my 
house  every  day  at  your  own  hour. — With 
tears  in  my  eyes,  I  must  tell  you  that  sound 
reason  commands  me  to  give  you  but  one 
month's  notice  before  I  part  with  my  chance 
of  an  infant  Baronet  for  ever :    for  you  may 


readily  hear  that  three  widows  and  old  maids 
all  aged  above  fifty,  near  my  door,  are  now 
pulling  caps  for  me.  Pray,  my  young  charm- 
ers, give  me  a  fair  hearing;  do  not  let  your 
avaricious  guardians  unjustly  Oight  you  with 
a  false  account  of  a /w/eiYwre,  but  let  the  great 
Sew  el  and  Rivet's  opinions  convince  you  to 
the  contrary  ;  and  that  I  am  now  in  legal  pos- 
session of  these  estates. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  sketch 
itself  for  the  interest  of  a  story  not  very 
well  known,  which  has,  Ave  are  glad  to 
assure  them,  the  delicious  incidents  for 
these  sensational  days  of  a  charming  mur- 
der, and  an  unresolved  ghostly  visita- 
tion. We  are  interested  in  noticing, 
among  the  incidental  matters  of  the  vo- 
lume, Mr.  Knight's  remarks  bearing 
upon  the  authorship  of  the  letters  of 
Junius,  from  which  we  gather  that  if 
not  satisfied  himself  with  a  theory  fixing 
the  authorship,  he  is  still  not  satisfied 
with  that  theory  which  assigns  them  to 
Sir  Pliilip  Francis ;  he  does  not  say  so 
much,  but  evidently  leaves  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly inferred.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  many  interesting  matters  occur  in 
the  volume  apart  from  the  fact  of  its  be- 
ing a  selection  of  some  of  the  best  and 
most  illustrative  letters  of  distinguished 
persons.  We  recur  again  to  some  of 
the  sentiments  we  expressed  in  the 
opening  of  this  brief  notice.  Letters 
are  among  the  most  pleasant  literary 
works  to  read ;  in  books  of  biography 
the  eye  travels  over  them  easily  ;  but 
they  give  us  the  surest  indications,  where 
they  can  be  relied  upon,  of  character. 
The  universal  publishing  of  letters,  how- 
ever, produces  a  chill,  a  fear,  and  artifi- 
ciality, upon  those  minds  who  have  any 
reason  to  think  that  what  are  called 
their  remains  may  ever  see  the  light; 
sometimes  it  has  happened  that  men, 
Avhose  careers  remove  them  forth  est 
from  all  probability  of  their  ever  a^Aake- 
uing  regard  by  the  productions  of  their 
pen,  have  excelled  in  this  department. 
Mr.  Knight  quotes  from  the  Life  of  Lord 
CoUingwood ;  who  has  ever  read  that 
life  without  being  pleasingly  irnpressed 
by  the  rich  combinations  of  social  aifec- 
tions  with  the  character  of  the  hei'oic 
seaman  out  on  the  ocean,  hampered  and 
hindered  in  life  by  the  honors  of  his 
peerage,  so  thai  he  writes  to  his  wife : 
"  My  bankers  tell  me  that  all  my  money 
in   their  hands  was  exhausted    by  fees 
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on  the  Peerage,  and  that  I  am  in  their 
debt,  \yhich  is  a  new  epoch  in  my  life, 
for  it  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  in 
debt  since  I  was  a  midshipman"?  How 
truly  beautiful  it  is  to  see  in  his  cor- 
respondence the  heart  of  the  sailor 
glowing  towards  his  home,  wondering 
when  he  shall  return  from  his  three- 
years'  service,  and  whether  the  trees  he 
planted,  when  he  was  at  home,  thrive. 
Letters,  when  thoy  are  real,  are  usually 
pervaded  by  this  play  of  feeling  and  af- 
fection, hence  it  has  been  said,  that  a 
man  can  rarely  write  a  good  letter;  it  is 
eminently  woman's  forte  and  function, 
and  they  are  more  frank  and  agreeable 
then  those  of  men,  more  impulsive  and 
spontaneous,  more  prompt  in  the  ren- 
dering up  of  first  thoughts;  less  reserve, 
not  written  beneath  the  shadow  of  cau- 
tion and  probable  consequences;  in  a 
"word,  altogether  more  ingenuous;  very 
often  less  exposed  to  the  charge  of  over- 
strained sentiment.  Women  who  have 
written  letters,  especially  who  have  be- 
come habitual  letter-writers,  have  writ- 
ten out  their  whole  soul,  and  when  we 
can  obtain  such  pieces,  they  furnish  a 
succession  of  interest  and  incidents 
which,  while  they  do  not  tax  mind  or 
heart,  as  in  the  highest  reaches  of  mental 
effort,  the  philosopliy,  the  drama,  or  the 
history,  carry  both  pleasingly  forward, 
refreshing,  recreating,  finely  renewing 
the  nature,  and  producing  those  effects 
to  a  lonely,  confined  invalid  nature, 
chained  to  the  fire-side,  which  the  more 
obvious,  noisy,  and  glittering  amuse- 
ments perform,  in  recreating  the  heal- 
thy, active  natures  in  the  world  out- 
side. J^omething  of  this  is  effected  in 
Mr.  Knight's  pleasing  instalment  and 
compilation  in  this  department  of  let- 
ters. 


GOSSIP  PROM  EGYPT. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO  MECCA. 

The  greater  proximity  of  Egypt  to 
Europe  than  other  semi-civilized  coun- 
tries, like  Persia  or  India,  makes  the  trav- 
eller more  interested  and  more  astonish- 
ed at  the  strange  and  the  unwonted  that 
he  may  see  in  Alexandria  or  Cairo,  than 
in  Teheran  or  Calcutta.  In  nine  days 
we  can  travel  from  London  to  Cairo. 
If  we  had  a  journey  of  a  month  to  un- 
dergo, or  if  we  had  to  travel  to  the  other 


side  of  the  worhl,  we  should  not  be  so 
astonished  at  the  barbarous  or  the  cruel 
that  we  might  see  there. 

In  Ashantee  or  Dahomey,  human  life 
is  unquestionably  thought  less  of  than 
it  is  in  London  or  Paris;  and  if  the 
reader  were  to  be  transported  to  either 
Ashantee  or  Dahomey,  he  would  doubt- 
less feel  much  less  surprised  at  Avitness- 
ing  executions,  or  seeing  human  heads 
on  poles,  or  bodies  impaled,  than  he 
would  feel  if  he  witnessed  these  things  in 
Hyde  Park  or  the  Champs  Elysees.  If 
Mr.  Walpole  had  impaled  Mr.  Beales  on 
one  of  the  Park  railings  close  to  Apsley 
House,  or  if  Louis  Napoleon  had  done 
the  same  to  M.  Thiers  in  the  Jardins  des 
Tuileries,  there  would  have  been  com- 
motion in  London  and  Paris  respectively. 
The  excitement  caused  by  thousands  of 
persons  prostrating  themselves  on  the 
road — say  in  Piccadilly,  for  instance — 
and  lying  there  so  close  side  by  side  that 
the  street  was  not  visible,  every  stone 
covei-ed,  in  order  that  a  wild  horseman 
— say  the  Bishop  of  Oxford — on  a  fiery 
steed,  might  prance  over  them,  to  enter 
St.  James'  Church,  at  full  speed,  would 
scarcely  cause  less  excitement  in  London 
than  the  impalement  of  Mr.  Beales  on 
one  of  the  Park  railings  near  Apsley 
House.  Yet  this  is  actually  what  takes 
place  in  Cairo  every  year,  once  every 
year;  and  although  strangers  are  shocked, 
or  horrified,  or  scandalized,  the  denizens 
of  Egypt,  of  European  or  native  descent, 
being  "  to  the  manner  born,"  think  little 
of  it 

Every  year  a  caravan  leaves  Cairo  for 
Mecca  and  Medina.  This  pilgrimage 
every  devout  Moslem  ought  to  perforin 
once  at  least  during  his  lifetime,  and 
having  performed  it,  every  Moslem,  de- 
vout or  otherwise,  lets  it  be  known,  in 
his  dress,  in  the  decorations  of  his  house, 
and  particularly  in  his  air  and  manner 
and  bearing.  It  may  be  spiritual  pride, 
or  it  may  be  only  the  remains  of  the  de- 
votion inspired  by  the  sight  of  the  holy 
places ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  Hadji 
who  has  pei-formed  the  pilgrimage  is 
wonderfully  like  one  of  the  unco'  gude 
in  Scotland  or  our  own  land,  who  holds 
such  pilgi-image  in  abhorrence. 

Thousands  set  out  on  this  pilgrimage, 
from  Morocco  and  Fez  on  the  west,  to 
Calcutta  and  Singapore  on  the  east,  all 
wending  their  way  to  Mecca  ;  and  of 
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t?iese  thousands  only  a  few  hundreds 
return.  Cholera,  fever,  want,  exposure, 
the  sun  by  day,  and  the  dew  and  the 
moon  by  night,  destroy  the  pilgrims  in 
great  numbers,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. How  great  the  equanimity  with 
which  we  can  bear  the  woes  of  others! 
This  moral  truism  is  particularly  true  of 
the  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  Arabs,  Mooi's, 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Turks,  Aftghans, 
Patans,  and  Moslem  Malays  see  their 
brethren  die  on  the  long,  long  pilgrimage 
with  profound  equanimity.  Tlie  suffer- 
ers are  not  to  be  pitied.  They  go  di- 
rect to  Paradise.  They  are  to  be  envied 
rather.  It  is  an  article  of  their  creed, 
taught  by  the  Koran  itself,  that  pilgrims 
dying  on  this  pilgrimage  are  received 
direct  into  heaven  by  the  beautiful 
houris,  who  are  waiting  for  them  with 
outstretched  arms.  There  the  air  is  all 
f»erfumed  ;  the  rivers  are  of  milk  and 
witie,  and  of  all  the  most  exquisite  de- 
scriptions of  nectar ;  the  birds  and  the 
plants  are  more  beautiful  than  anything 
on  earth  ;  and  the  houris,  loveliest  of 
maids,  are  waiting  for  them.  Such  is 
the  Moslem  idea  of  Paradise ;  and  to 
this  Paradise  the  poor  ]nlgrim,  dying  en 
route,  goes  at  once.  Where,  then,  is  the 
caixse  for  lamentation  ? 

But  many  cannot  go  to  Mecca.  They 
send  presents  there  instead — presents 
intended  to  ornament  the  tomb  of  the 
Prophet,  or  to  assist  in  its  preservation 
and  maintenance.  A  sacred  carpet  in 
Cairo  is  dedicated  to  the  reception  of 
these  presents,  and  this  carpet  is  looked 
upon  as  being  peculiarly  holy. 

The  fete-day  of  the  Prophet  Moham- 
med in  Egypt  is  the  first  day  of  the  Arab 
month  Ruhi-tl-Vonel^  and  t  lie  feast  itself 
is  called  the  feast  of  Moidlet-el-Nebi.  The 
sacied  carpet  is  brought  back  to  Cairo 
annually  in  time  for  this  feast.  The 
Moxdlet-el-Nebi  would  lose  half  its  lus- 
tre if  the  sacred  carpet  were  not  then 
forthcoming.  As  there  is  plenty  of  time 
for  it  to  be  returned  by  that  day,  a  little 
judicious  travelling  and  halting,  on  the 
return  journey^  easily  makes  the  en- 
trance of  the  sacred  carpet  into  Cairo 
coincide  with  the  feast-day  of  the  Pi'o- 
phet. 

The  chief  of  the  Moslem  religion  at 
Cairo  rides  out  in  state  to  Rassaout,  ac- 
companied by  thousands  of  faithful  dis- 
ciples, to  meet  the  sacred  carpet  on  its 


return.  The  carpet  is  conducted  in 
state,  and  with  great  noise,  to  the  cita- 
del of  Cairo — where  is  the  magnificent 
mosque  built  by  Mehemet  Ali — the 
head  Imaun  preceding  it  on  horseback, 
to  give  the  more  dignity  to  its  return. 
The  Viceroy  himself  is  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  mosque,  and  bows  again  and 
again  as  the  holy  carpet  is  brought  for- 
ward ;  the  head  Imaun  sweeps  off  his 
horse  and  into  the  mosque  with  a  grand 
air  ;  he  hardly  recognizes  the  Viceroy — 
the  holy  carpet  is  a  much  more  solemn 
affair  than  any  number  of  Viceroys,  he 
seems  to  think.  Prayers  having  been 
said,  the  carpet  is  carried  in  solemn  pro- 
cession again  to  the  citadel. 

In  the  older  part  of  Cairo,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
stands  a  particularly  holy  mosque,  that 
of  Kaloum,  encompassed  by  narrow 
lanes,  by  tilth,  and  by  a  teeming  popu- 
lation. To  this  holy  mosque,  as  its  rest- 
ing-place for  the  yeai',  it  is  now  the  duty 
of  the  chief  Imaun  to  carry  off  the  sa- 
cred carpet.  He  is  a  good  rider ;  but 
whether  called  right  reverend,  or  most 
reverend,  or  very  venerable,  I  cannot 
tell.  His  long  white  beard  makes  him 
look  very  venerable  ;  and,  like  all  Arabs, 
he  is  quite  at  home  in  the  saddle. 

A  white  horse,  an  Arab  of  pure  breed, 
perfectly  white  and  pearly  in  color,  with 
one  black  lozenge  on  his  forehead,  and 
another  on  his  off  hind-leg,  has  been 
kept  all  the  year  in  the  stable,  waiting 
for  this  grand  occasion.  He  has  been 
well  fed,  well  groomed,  carefully  atten- 
ded to,  and  comes  forth  out  of  his  stable 
duly  saddled,  snorting  and  ciirvetting, 
and  pawing  in  an  impatient  sort  of  way. 
He  wants  to  be  off.  It  is  as  much  as 
four  grooms  can  do  to  hold  him  and  get 
the  chief  Imaun  safely  on  his  back. 
Once  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle,  they 
know  the  chief  Imaun  knows  well  how 
to  hold  his  own.  With  the  holy  carpet 
tied  carefully  round  him,  the  chief  Imaun 
grasps  the  reins,  and  plunging,  curvet- 
ting, prancing,  and  reai'ing,  the  white 
Arab  steed,  and  his  white-bearded  Arab 
rider,  the  head  of  the  Moslem  faith  in 
Egypt,  take  their  way  through  Cairo  to 
the  mosque  of  Kaloum. 

The  air  is  rent  with  the  shouts  of  the 
foithful,  as  the  chief  Imaun,  on  his  white 
charger,  makes  his  way  without  the 
gates  of  the  citadel.     And  here,  whilg, 
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the  holy  man,  the  white-bearcled  chief 
Imann,  has  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  man- 
age his  fiery  steed,  and  is  taking  him 
deftly  and  wisely,  as  carefully  as  he  can, 
down  the  steep  declivity  of  the  citadel, 
I  must  stop  to  narrate  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  Oriental  love  of  noisS, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Edwards.  In  India, 
as  in  Egypt,  noise  is  a  serious  matter. 
Neither  religion  nor  war  can  get  on  well 
without  it.  The  Second  Bengal  Cavalry 
had  deserted  their  officers  in  a  fight  in 
Cabul.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  at 
Agra,  in  the  midst  of  a  durbar,  asked 
an  old  decorated  native  officer  of  caval- 
ry, who  had  been  witli  Lord  Lake,  and 


wore  a  dozen  medals,  if  he  could  explain 
how  it  was  that  so  brave  a  corps  had 
acted  in  so  cowardly  a  way.  "  It  is  all 
the  fault  of  the  Government,"  was  his 
reply,  "  for  they  have  taken  from  us  our 
Galloper  guns.  Formerly,  when  order- 
ed to  charge,  these  guns  preceded  us, 
and  fired  a  few  rounds,  and  we  charged 
at  the  back  of  the  noise.  At  such  times," 
he  added,  looking  i-ound  on  the  assembly 
as  if  delivering,  the  most  solemn  and 
mighty  truth — "at  such  times,  for  get- 
ting up  the  heart,  and  keeping  up  the 
spirit,  there  is  nothing  like  noise._  In- 
deed noise  is  a  most  important  thing." 
A  hum  of  approbation  and  acquiescence 
went  round  the  native  portion  of  the  as- 
sembly, at  the  pregnant  wisdom  of  the 
old  officer's  oracular  response  ! 

Mighty  is  the  shouting,  thimdering  ap- 
plause, as  the  chief  Imaun,  white-beard- 
ed, on  his  white  Arab  steed,  makes  his 
way  carefully  down  the  citadel  hill ;  and, 
as  he  draws  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
directs  his  course  towards  the  narrow 
lanes  leading  to  the  mosque  of  Kaloum, 
the  faithful  in  attendance,  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  have  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  Egypt  to  take  their  part  in 
this  religious  drama,  prostrate  them- 
selves on  their  faces  on  the  road.  Closely 
packed,  side  by  side,  all  lying  still  now, 
the  whole  street  covered,  they  aw\ait  the 
prancing  steed,  and  his  very  venerable  or 
right  reverend  rider,  and  the  holy  carpet. 
The  wild  Arab  horse  prances  over  the 
prostrate  forms,  ever  becoming  more  and 
more  restive  as  he  proceeds,  his  iron 
hoof  here  crunching  down  on  a  hard 
Egyptian  skull,  and  there  sinking  into 
the  yielding  side  of  some  graceful  girl. 
On,   ever  Vaster   and   faster,   the   chief 


Imaun  urges  his  steed,  for  the  more 
rapidly  the  ride  is  concluded,  the  less  in- 
jury will  be  done.  No  cry  of  pain  is 
heard  from  the  sufferers ;  for  as  the 
horse  pushes  on,  the  crowd  behind  rise, 
and  shout  with  all  their  might.  Noise, 
and  even  more  noise.  Some  are  hurt, 
one  or  two  may  be  killed,  for  the  road 
all  the  way  to  the  mosque  of  Kaloum  is 
thus  paved  with  human  beings;  but 
their  friends  and  relatives  believe  they 
went  straight  to  Paradise,  if  killed  out- 
right ;  and  as  to  the  wounded,  they  wall 
go  to  Paradise  too,  some  day,  when  fate 
so  wills  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  let 
those  who  ought  look  to  them.  Are  we 
not  all  in  the  hands  of  fate?  Such  is 
the  simple  creed  of  the  Moslem.  It  is 
all  fate  ;  life  and  death,  and  wounds  and 
healing,  all  is  fate. 

The  following  observations  of  Madame 
Olympe  Andouard,  in  her  "  Mysteres  de 
I'Egypte,"  on  this  hideous  ceremony,  are 
so  true  and  so  much  to  the  purpose, 
that  with  them  I  conclude :  "  The  pres- 
ent Viceroy,  Ismail  Pacha,  was  brouglit 
up  in  Paris.  He  is  considered  civilized, 
and  he  has  certainly  done  much  already 
to  light  the  lamp  of  civilization  in  Egypt. 
I  am  astonished  that  he  does  not  abolish 
— that  he  does  not  forbid  this  cruel  cus- 
tom. It  were  an  act  of  humanity  to  do 
him  honor,  did  he  forbid  it ;  and  it 
would  be  all  the  easier  since  it  is  not 
enjoined  in  the  Koran.  It  only  obtains 
in  Egypt.  It  is  a  barbarous  custom, 
not  an  ordinance  of  religion. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  Egyptians,  particu- 
larly the  fanatics,  pretend  that  the  horse 
of  the  chief  Imaun  has  the  miraculous 
power  not  to  wound  or  to  kill  any  one. 
Ou  this  account  they  hft  up  the  injured 
and  force  them  to  walk  all  the  same ; 
and  as  to  the  dead,  they  carry  them  off, 
saying  the  chief  Imaun  will  cure  them. 
If  a  "European  were  to  interfere,  he 
would  be  abused.  •  He  could  not  be 
injured  by  the  horse,  for  the  honor  of 
paving  the  road  for  that  horse  is  reserv- 
ed for  true  believers,  and  is  not  for  a 
dog  of  a  Christian." 


THE   FEASr  OF  KHALIG. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  annual 
ceremony  by  which  the  Doge  of  Venice 
in  olden  times  gracefully  wedded  the 
Adriatic  with  a'rmg.     Egypt  used  an- 
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nually  to  wed  the  ISTilc,  more  horribly, 
hy  throwing  into  its  turbulent  and  tur- 
bid waters,  when  rushing  with  foi'ce 
into  the  Khalig  Canal,  a  young  and 
beautiful  virgin.  This  poor  girl  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  chosen  for  her  perfection 
of  grace  and  form,  was  decorated  as  a 
bride — richly,  elaborately  decorated — 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  rising  wa- 
ters of  the  Nile  were  let  into  the  Khalig 
Canal,  to  give  life  and  fertility  to  well- 
nigh  half  of  the  delta,  this  poor  girl,  torn 
from  her  friends  and  family  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  precipitated  into  the  world  of 
waters,  boiling,  foaming,  rushing  madly 
in  miniature  waves  from  the  overflowing 
river  into  the  dry  bed  of  the  canal.  The 
Nile  was  her  bridegroom,  and  his  em- 
brace Avas  death.  A  hundred  have  heard 
of  the  Doge's  throwing  the  ring  into  the 
Adriatic,  for  one  who  has  heard  of  the 
barbarous  wedding  of  Egypt  and  the 
Nile. 

The  Feast  of  Khalig,  which  now  annu- 
ally takes  place,  as  it  did  in  days  of  yore, 
when  the  Avaters  of  the  overflowing 
river  are  let  tumultuously  into  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Khnlig  Canal,  usually  in 
August,  is  the  modern  reproduction  of 
the  old  horrible  ceremony,  in  which 
the  shrieking  girl,  in  her  bridal  attire, 
was  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  conciliate 
old  Father  Nile.  The  difference  is  that 
an  earthen  imnge  of  a  girl,  the  best  that 
the  ai'tists  of  Egypt  can  construct,  is  now 
substituted  for  the  living,  shuddering, 
palpitating,  shrieking  victim  that  was 
formerly  immolated,  as  I  have  described. 
And  for  this  change  from  cruel  barbarism 
to  merciful  symbolism  Egypt  is  indebted 
to  her  Mussulman  conquerors.  Christian 
Egypt  continued  the  horrid  custom  that 
had  descended  from  antiquity,  until  Ani- 
row,  the  General  of  the  Kaliph  Omar,  in 
the  seventh  century,  put  an  end  to  it. 
The  Nile  did  not  rise  as  high  as  usual 
next  year,  and  Amrow  wrote  in  great 
anxiety  to  Omar,  fearing  a  revolt,  if  the 
old  and  horrid  custom  were  not  restoi'ed, 
Omar's  reply  ought  to  be  remembered, 
as  well  as  his  apocryphal  order  about 
the  burning  of  the  books  in  the  Alexan- 
drian Libi-ary.  He  enclosed  in  his  dis- 
patch a  solemn  form  of  invocation  to  the 
one -true  God,  drawn  out  by  his  high 
priest,  and  he  ordered  Amrow  to  throw 
that  invocation  into  the  Nile  instead  of 
the  girl,  as  of  yore.     Amrow  did  so,  and 
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the  waters  that  year  rose  to  the  usual 
level.  Gradually,  however,  the  old  feast 
was  restored,  all  except  the  human  sacri- 
fice, for  which  the  earthen  figure  was 
substituted,  and  this  now  constitutes  the 
Feast  of  Khalig. 

"  It  may  appear  to  Christian  readers  a 
strange  thing  that  a  ceremony  so  op- 
posed to  tlie  spirit  of  Christianity  as  the 
annual  immolation  of  a  human  being  to 
propitiate  a  supposed  river-god,  should 
have  been  continued  for  several  centu- 
ries after  Christianity  had  become  nomi- 
nally the  faith  of  Egypt.  "  Nominnlly  !  " 
the  whole  explanation  is  contained  in 
that  word.  Christianity  was  but  no7n- 
inally  then  the  faith  of  Egy})t,  as  it  is  of 
Abyssinia  now.  Adrien,  writing  to  the 
Consul  Servinius,  in  the  second  century, 
thus  describes  the  faith  of  Egypt : — "I 
have  studied,  my  dear  Servinius,  this 
Egypt,  which  you  praise  so  much :  I 
find  it  light,  inconstant,  changeable, 
ready  to  be  moved  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine.  Those  who  adore  Serapis 
call  themselves  Chiistians ;  there  are  no 
chiefs  of  synagogues,  nor  priests  of 
Christianity,  nor  divines,  nor  soothsnyers, 
nor  prophesiers  who  are  not  worship- 
pers of  Serapis  also."  Nor  were  things 
much  better  in  the  fifth  century.  Then 
there  was  to  be  seen  in  Alexandria  a 
woman  of  rare  beauty  and  of  extraor- 
dinary eloquence — a  virtuous  woman — 
as  renowned  f<jr  her  learning  as  she  was 
for  her  beauty,  who  had  leained  mathe- 
matics thoroughly  from  her  father,  The- 
on,  and  who  had  studied  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle for  herself  She  had  been  esteemed 
as  a  learned  and  brilliant  woman  even  in 
learned  and  biilliant  Athens,  and  now 
she  taught  philosophy  in  Alexandria. 
And  A\hat  was  her  fate  ?  Petei-,  a  Chris- 
tinn  deacon  in  the  church  of  Saint  Cyril, 
collected  the  Christian  disciples  of  this 
Christian  saint  together,  inflamed  them 
against  this  good  and  learned  and  beau- 
tiful woman,  Ilypatia  by  name.  They 
dragged  her  from  her  chamber,  divested 
her  of  her  clothing,  tore  her  iair  body, 
like  "wolves,  to  pieces,  and  cutting  off 
mass  after  mass  of  the  quivering  ilesh, 
burned  it  there  in  the  market-place,  bit 
by  bit ;  and  the  Christian  Saint  Cyril, 
when  it  was  all  over,  gave  them  absolu- 
tion !  Such  was  the  Christianity  of  Egypt 
in  the  fifth  century  !  and  the  Mussulmans 
conquered  it  in  the  seventh  century. 
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So  much,  then,  for  the  past ;  and  now 
for  the  Feast  of  Klialig,  as  it  is  in  this 
year  of  grace,  eighteen  hundred  and  six- 
ty-seven. 

The  Khalig  Canal  gets  its  waters  from 
the  Nile  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Cairo,  and  spreads  the  fertilizing  stream 
throughout  the  western  delta,  as  far  as 
Damietta.  Unfortunate  Orissa  has  a 
great  river  also,  whose  waters  might  just 
as  easily  be  employed  to  fertilize  its 
plains,  the  Mahanuddy,  which  means 
"the  gi'cat river,"  if  only  channels  were 
made  for  it,  in  order  that  water  might 
be  forthcoming  when  heaven  denied  its 
rain  ;  but  although  Orissa  has  been  a 
British  province  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  no  such  canals  have  been  formed. 
And  what  is  tlie  consequence  ?  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Hindoos 
were  starved  to  death  by  a  paternal 
governaient  in  Orissa  during  the  last 
two  years. 

The  Nile,  represented  as  a  god  in  the 
old  temples  of  Egypt,  is  a  fine  old  man 
with  a  white  beard,  the  statue  usually 
of  black  marble,  probably  to  indicate 
his  Abyssinian  origin,  his  head  crowned 
'with  emblematical  fertility.  He  was 
supported  by  a  sphinx,  and  a  crocodile 
and  a  hippopotamus  reposed  at  his  feet. 
He  was  surrounded  by  sixteen  sons, 
representing  the  sixteen  cubits  to  which 
it  was  necessary  the  waters  should  rise 
in  order  to  give  its  full  share  of  fertility 
to  Egypt.  He  is  no  longer  worshi[)ped 
as  a  god,  but  his  waters  are  treasured 
as  cai'efnlly  as  ever,  and  the  annual  in- 
undation is  watched  and  measured  as 
anxiously  as  it  was  when  the  young  girl, 
in  her  bridal  attire,  was  thrown  into  it 
to  propitiate  old  Father  Nilus. 

A  barrier  keeps  the  waters  of  the 
river  from  the  bed  of  the  canal  until  the 
stream  has  sufficiently  risen  to  permit  of 
its  being  divided,  and  the  cutting  of  the 
bund,  or  barrier,  with  its  attendant 
ceremonies,  constitutes  tlie  Feast  of 
Khalig.  It  is  in  itself  a  sufficiently  impor- 
tant nuitter,  for  the  irrigation  and  fertili- 
zation of  nearly  half  the  delta  depends 
upon  it,  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder 
that  it  should  be  made  a  time  of  holi- 
day-making and  rejoicing.  Said  Pacha, 
the  predecessor  of  the  present  Viceroy, 
always  attended  the  Feast  of  Khalig. 
Ismail  Pacha  has  attended  it,  but  is"  to 
one  thins:  constant  never." 


From  the  time  of  the  approach  of 
evening,  an  hour  or  two  before  sun-set, 
the  crowd  begins  to  accumulate  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  bund,  or  dam. 
The  assembled  Arabs  sing  and  play  on 
musical  instruments,  and  shout  and 
dance.  The  poor  come  in  crowds  from 
Cairo  on  foot,  and  the  rich  in  their  com- 
fortable boats,  called  dahabiers.  The 
whole  river  is  alive  with  boats  of  all 
kinds,  and  as  the  twilight  deepens  into 
night  thousands  of  lights  illumine  its 
waters,  whilst  fireworks  are  let  oft'  in 
Cairo,-  illuminations  appear  on  the  sur- 
rounding buildings,  nay,  even  the  very 
huts  are  lighted  up.  Musicians  and  sing- 
ers and  dancing-girls  swarm  on  the 
barrier  itself,  and  little  extempore  boats 
and  pavilions  are  dotted  all  over  the 
banks,  as  Avell  of  the  river  as  of  the 
canal.  Shouts  of  laughter  resound  on 
the  water  as  well  as  on  the  shore,  and 
are  heard  every  now  and  then,  loud  and 
dissonant,  above  the  din  of  the  music 
and  the  singing. 

The  torches  waving  amongst  the 
crowds  on  shore,  and  the  lights  in  the 
booths,  and  the  gleaming  lamps  on  the 
river,  the  water  of  which  reflects  on  its 
black  bosom  the  twinkling  dots  of  flame, 
and  the  laughter,  and  the  singing,  and 
the  discordant  music,  and  the  shouting 
crowds  in  their  holiday  attire,  all  make 
up  as  strange  and  fantastical  a  scene  as 
one  could  see  anywhere.  "  It  is  like  a 
ball  on  the  Styx  and  its  banks,"  said  a 
brilliant  Frenchwoman  ;  and  truly  the 
wild  Arab  figures,  and  the  black  Nu- 
bians, and  the  extrordinary  mass  of  va- 
ried humanity,  intermingled  with  the 
lights,  and  the  blackness  of  the  water 
and  the  night,  made  the  simile  not  so  in- 
appropriate. 

The  feast  continues  all  night.  Bengal 
lights  and  rockets,  and  blue,  red,  and 
green  flames,  and  flashing  fireworks,  are 
let  oft' at  intervals  in  Cairo  all  the  night; 
and  at  hitervals,  as  they  appear  and  die 
away  again,  the  crowds  shout  and  dance, 
and  exhibit  the  wildest  demonstrations 

ofj^y-  .    . 

At  length,  at  day-dawn,  tlie  barrier  is 
cleared,  and  the  troops  appear  in  mili- 
tary order,  with  the  Viceroy  himself,  or 
his  representative,  at  their  head.  The 
cannon  are  placed  in  position,  and  the 
earthen  image  of  the  bride  of  the  Nile 
is  elevated,  and  great  is  the  excitement. 
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All  are  waiting  for  the  decisive  moment. 
It  comes  at  Last!  The  signal  is  given, 
the  cannon  thunder  forth,  the  image  of 
the  girl  is  hurled  into  the  seething 
waters,  the  barrier  is  broken  up,  and 
large,  and  ever  more  large,  is  the  volume 
of  water  that  rushes  and  leaps  and  crash- 
es and  dances  into  the  bed  of  the  canal, 
as  the  last  opposing  remnants  of  the 
barrier  are  swept  away  by  the  impetuous 
tide. 

And  such  is  the  feast  of  Khalig,  as  it 
is  now  celebrated ! 


Most  of  the  towns  of  the  East  are  like 
antiquated  beauties,  who  look  well  at  a 
distance,  but  will  not  bear  inspection. 
From  afar  the  arched  eyebrows,  the 
dark,  glancing  eyes,  the  beautiful  com- 
plexion, and  the  enticing  figure,  all  look 
well.  But  approach  nearer,  and  what 
a  lesson  of  disillusion  !  The  black  and 
well-arched  eyebrows  are  evidently  the 
result  of  a  pencil  judiciously  applied, 
the  tire  of  the  eye  is  due  to  kholl,  and 
the  complexion  was  prepared  in  the 
perfumer's  laboratory ! 

Thus  the  towns  of  the  East,  and  of 
Egypt  especially,  are  admirable  as  seen 
from  afar ;  the  domed  and  minareted 
mosques,  the  Moorish  houses,  and  the 
dots  of  green,  caused  by  the  palms  and 
sycamores  amongst  them,  are  all  pleas- 
ant to  contemplate  from  a  distance — 
but  it  is  from  a  distance  only.  Draw 
nearer,  and  the  odor  which  assails  the 
olfactory  nerves  is  of  the  most  disagreea- 
ble, the  squalor  and  filth  on  every  side, 
the  tumble-down  aspect  of  many  of  the 
houses,  the  number  of  people  afiiicted 
with  ophthalmia  and  cutaneous  diseases, 
unpleasant  to  look  upon,  all  combine  to 
produce  emotions  of  disgust.  The  tor- 
tuous, narrow  streets  are  full  of  filth  ; 
the  dogs  that  bark  or  howl  at  you  are 
mangy  and  vulpine  ;  the  best  and  most 
religious  of  the  inhabitants  look  upon 
you  with  hatred  and  contempt  as  an 
infidel;  and  the  beggars,  who  will  alone 
fraternize  with  you,  are  of  the  most  un- 
savory of  mortals,  and  the  most  unpleas- 
ant with  whom  to  be  brought  into 
contact. 

The  Mount  Moquattan  affords  the 
best  view  of  Cairo.  From  its  summit 
the   aspect  of  the  town  is  pleasant  to 


contemplate.  The  citadel  towers  above 
the  city,  and  distance  lends  enchantment 
to  the  view  there  as  elsewhere.  Looking 
away  towards  the  desert,  the  Pyramids 
are  seen,  motionless,  grim,  and  solitar}-, 
in  their  vast  bed  of  sand.  Most  strange, 
most  melancholy,  and  yet  most  grand 
is  their  aspect.  Man  lives  and  frets  and 
dies  from  age  to  age — Pagan,  Christian, 
Mohammedan — they  come  iu  succession, 
and  rule  and  pass  away,  and  the  Pyra- 
mids remain,  like  destiny,  fixed  and  im- 
movable. Most  wonderful  of  human 
buildings,  never  to  be  surpassed,  most 
probably  never  to  be  equalled !  The 
Nile  wanders  through  the  scene,  a  thread 
of  silvery  blue,  meandering  pleasantly 
amongst  palms  and  cypress  and  syca- 
more trees,  amongst  gardens  and  villas, 
and  through  villages,  giving  out  fife  and 
fertility  with  no  niggard  hand,  as  it 
runs  off  towards  the  north.  The  island 
of  Roudaie  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
course  of  the  Nile  as  seen  from  the  top 
of  Mount  Moquattan,  an  island  all  vege- 
tation, all  fertility,  all  green  and  smihng 
— a  strange  contrast  to  the  gloomy 
desert  of  sand  with  its  never-changing 
coat  of  arid  yellow  in  the  distance. 
More  than  a  thousand  mosques,  it  is 
said,  may  be  counted  from  this  ele- 
vated position — more  than  a  thousand 
mosques !  all  with  their  tapering  mina- 
rets, very  picturesque  and  fairy-like, 
amid  the  trees  and  domes.  Take  a  good 
look  at  Cairo,  as  it  is  seen  from  the  sura- 
rait  of  Mount  Mo«fuattan,  and  let  it  live 
in  your  memory,  and  then  depart  with 
that  scene  treasured  up  for  future  refer- 
ence, and  Cairo  will  live  in  your  remem- 
brance like  a  thing  of  beauty,  a  joy  for 
ever. 

Go  down  into  the  town  itself,  and  the 
illusion  is  gone. 

The  square  called  Esbekyeh,  occupy- 
ing nearly  the  centre  of  the  town,' is  the 
quai-ter  chiefly  frequented  by  Europeans. 
The  principal  hotels  are  grouped  round 
it ;  and  several  of  the  Egyptian  nobility 
have  built  residences  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  on  the  sides  of  the  square, 
so  that  the  buildings  around  form  a 
goodly  show.  Nor  is  the  open  space 
in  the  centre  itself  devoid  of  its  attrac- 
tions. The  sycamores  and  the  palms 
flourish  there.  There  is  abundance  of 
vegetation,  but  no  taste,  and  no  clennli- 
ness.     This   last   is  the   most   offensive 
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want  to  Europeans.  Egypt  has  yet  to 
learn  that  sanatory  measures  must  be 
carried  out  in  all  large  towns,  if  the 
health  and  the  comfort  of  their  inhabi- 
tants are  to  be  cared  for. 

In  the  Square  of  Esbekyeh,  and  in 
Cairo  generally,  simply  nothing  is  done 
to  render  the  promenades  and  streets 
clean  and  pleasant,  but  much  is  done  to 
render  them  oftensive.  Filth  of  all 
kinds,  and  of  the  most  offensive  charac- 
ter, abounds  in  Esbekyeh. 

At  night,  in  walking  through  it,  lan- 
terns must  be  carried.  The  lamps  of 
the  hotels,  and  palaces,  and  casinos  sur- 
rounding the  square,  illuminate  the 
roadway  to  a  certain  extent,  but,  within 
the  enclosure,  and  amidst  the  scattered 
vegetation  there,  all  is  darkness,  unless 
the  moon — the  bright,  beautiful  moon 
of  Egypt,  looks  down  in  silvery  sadness 
on  the  scene. 

And  Cairo  by  night  is  a  city  to  make 
all  observers  sad,  The  singing  cafes,  or 
casinos,  the  gambling-houses,  the  little 
theatre,  are  all  full  of  the  rabble  of  all 
European  nations.  Greeks,  and  Italians, 
and  Maltese  are  here  drinking  and  quar- 
relling nightly.  They  are  the  outcasts 
of  Greece  and  its  islands,  of  Italy  and 
of  Malta,  whilst  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish mingled  amongst  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  officials,  of  course,  and 
of  those  engaged  on  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  of  the  "  Overland  "  Indian  pas- 
sengers,— are  amongst  the  worst  speci- 
mens of  both  countries.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  refugees  who  joined  David 
in  the  Cave  of  Adullam  would  exactly 
suit  them. 

The  Turks  and  Egyptians  do  not 
usually  keep  late  hours.  Like  all  Orien- 
tal people,  they  retire  and  rise  early. 
Except  when  their  festivals,  religious  or 
national,  make  them  trench  on  the  hours 
of  night,  they  usually  retire  to  rest 
shortly  after  sunset,  and  rise  with  the 
sun. 

The  singing  in  the  casinos  of  Cairo 
and  Alexandria,  and  the  acting  in  their 
theatres,  are  bad  travesties  of  the  sing- 
ing and  acting  in  Italy  and  France,  in 
the  provincial  towns.  Painted  ladies, 
whose  dresses  are  made  to  exhibit  as 
much  as  possible  of  their  figures,  put 
themselves  into  the  attitudes  of  a  Grisi, 
a  Jenny  Lind,  a  Nilsson,  or  a  Patti,  and 
emit  lugubrious  sounds,  intended  for  the 
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finest  airs  in  the  last  popular  opera  ;  and 
as  to  the  ballet-danchig,  it  is  suitable  for 
the  audience,  and  nothing  worse  can  be 
said  of  it. 

Assassinations  are  not  unfrequent, 
both  by  day  and  by  night,  in  the  streets 
of  Cairo  as  well  as  in  the  Esbekyeh. 
Sometimes  fire-arms  are  used  in  these 
assassinations,  but  more  frequently  sti- 
lettoes. The  few  respectable  European 
residents  in  Cairo  have  got  so  accus- 
tomed to  this  state  of  things  that,  when 
they  hear  of  a  new  quarrel,  followed  by 
a  new  murder,  they  merely  observe,  "  A 
worthless  Greek  or  Italian  the  less  in 
the  world,  nothing  more."  Before  the 
shop  of  M.  Magrini,  the  librarian,  in 
Alexandria,  an  Italian  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  two  other  Italians,  and 
stabbed.  He  fell,  sorely  wounded  and 
almost  insensible,  upon  the  pavement,  a 
crowd  collecting  around  him  as  the 
assassins  quietly  walked  off.  "  And  why 
did  you  not  arrest  them?"  indignantly 
asked  a  French  lady  of  one  of  those 
who  were  present,  and  who  had  narrated 
the  circumstance.  "Pas  sihetef''  vf&s 
the  answer,  very  emphatically  delivered  ; 
'''■  pas  si  bete  !  we  do  not  mix  ourselves 
in  their  quarrels.  They  are  an  utterly 
vile,  and  contemptible,  and  revengeful 
set  of  men." 

It  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  man  pointed 
out  to  you  in  Egypt  as  a  curiosity,  who 
is  generally  supposed,  or  well  known,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
assassins  alive.  "And  why  is  he  al- 
lowed to  go  about  thus  ?  why  is  he 
not  arrested  ? "  you  naturally  ask. 
"  Well,  there  are  various  reasons," 
is  the  reply.  "In  the  first  place,  he 
goes  well  armed,  and  the  police  would 
rather  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
him.  He  thinks  very  little  of  killing  a 
man,  and  he  has  many  accomplices  who 
woiild  revenge  his  arrest.  Besides  this, 
the  Egyptian  government  does  not 
wish  to  interfere  with  Europeans;  is 
extremely  careful  not  to  embroil  itself 
with  any  of  the  European  powers,  and 
there  is  no  knowing  who  might  interest 
himself  for  tliis  man,  if  he  were  ar- 
rested." 

It  is  not  many  months  ago  since  a  Greek 
was  quietly  walking  along  in  the  Esbe- 
kyeh Square  in  Cairo,  not  far  from  the 
office  of  the  Messageries  Imperiales^ 
when  two  others  coming  upon  him  sud- 
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denly,  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  As  he 
fell,  the  two  assassins  saw  his  face  for 
the  first  time.  "  Pardon,  sir,"  was 
their  simultaneous  exclamation,  "a  thou- 
sand pardons  ;  we  mistook  you  for  our 
enemy !  "  And  so  sayino-,  they  dived 
into  an  adjoining  entry  leading  into 
some  of  the  most  tortuous  lanes  of  Cairo, 
whilst  a  crowd,  as  usual,  collected  help- 
lessly around  the  dying  man  to  gaze 
upon  him.  He  was  a  man  of  some  in- 
fluence, and  he  died.  The  Greek  Con- 
sul took  up  the  matter,  and  had  a  dili- 
gent search  made  for  the  assassins,  but 
they  could  not  be  found :  the  dying 
man  alone  had  seen  their  faces,  and 
had  heard  them  say  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take! 

The  crowd  which  one  sees  in  the 
early  evening  in  the  principal  streets  of 
Cairo,  and  in  the  square,  and  in  the 
promenade  of  Choubrah,  is  curious  and 
motley.  After  the  mid-day  siesta,  which 
is  most  religiously  taken  by  all  classes, 
greatly  to  the  disgust  of  energetic 
John  Bulls,  who  will  persist  in  calling 
at  post-offices,  and  at  steamer  offices, 
and  at  telegraph  offices — in  fact,  at  all 
kinds  of  offices — between  twelve  and 
three,  and  who  find  them  all  closed,  and 
even  the  porter  sitting  at  the  closed 
gate,  half  asleep — after  the  siesta  then, 
life  returns  to  the  streets,  in  the  shape 
of  innumerable  donkeys. 

I  distinctly  remember  that,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  I  was  taught,  or  preached 
at,  to  the  effect  that  the  donkeys  of  the 
East,  of  Syria  and  Egypt  particularly, 
were  not  the  miserable,  diminutive  ani- 
mals known  by  that  name  in  England. 
How  these  teachers,  or  preachers,  got 
their  information  I  do  not  know ;  but 
this  I  know,  that  I  have  seen  the  Turk- 
ish, Syrian,  Arab,  Egyptian,  Persian, 
Affghan,  and  Bengalee  donkey,  and  that 
his  English  brother  is  by  no  means  a 
fiespieable  member  of  the  race.  There 
are  some  good  donkeys  everywhere,  and 
a  great  many  bad  ones. 

In  Egypt,  to  ride  on  donkey-back  is 
not  disdained  even  by  the  nobility,  and 
amazing  is  the  volubility  of  the  donkey- 
boys  as  they  see  an  irresolute  European 
looking  up  and  down  the  road,  half 
blinded  by  clouds  of  dust,  half  over- 
come by  bad  smells  and  bad  sights.  The 
Egyptian  donkey-boy  knows  John  Bull 
at  once — whether  it  be  John  Bull  with 


sallow  face  and  diseased  liver,  coming 
home  from  India,  or  the  youthful  military 
luro  that  is  to  ba,  or  civil  ruler  i/i posse., 
going  out  with  all  sorts  of  high  hopes, — 
the  Egyf)tian  donkey-boy  knows  them 
all.  "  Vaira  good  donkey,  sair,  Billy 
Barlow.  You  come  Avith  me,  sair." 
Another  insists  "That  no  good  donkey 
— here  one  vaira  good.  Snooks;"  and 
so  on.  Each  magnifying  his  own  goods, 
and  particularly  his  donkey,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  neighbors. 

And  then  the  saddles!  such  saddles  ! 
If  they  had  been  picked  up  in  the  Cri- 
mea, after  the  fight  of  all  nations  there, 
they  could  not  have  been  more  various. 
Laden  with  wood,  and  with  })anniers  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  bestridden  by  men 
and  women  of  various  nations,  and 
beaten  behind  by  the  donkey-boys,  don- 
keys with  saddles  and  donkeys  without, 
of  all  colors,  and  all  sizes,  and  all  ages, 
— and  thus  pass  we  the  donkeys.  They 
form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
crowd,  but  by  no  means  the  whole  of  it. 

There  are  two-legged  pedestrians  in 
all  costumes,  and  camels  and  drome- 
daries, and  riders  of  all  kinds  of  horses, 
and  vehicles  of  the  most  varied  shape 
and  character  on  all  sides.  It  is  ama- 
zing where  all  these  vehicles  could  have 
come  from.  S()me  look  as  if  they  had 
been  imported  into  Egypt  from  England 
in  the  time  of  Cliarles  II.,  but  of  course 
that  could  hardly  have  been.  Others 
of  them  look  like  the  most  recent  and 
the  most  fiishionable  productions  of  Long 
Acre.  The  drivers  and  attendant  foot- 
men are  as  various  as  the  vehicles — some 
slovenly  Egyptians,  in  the  everlasting 
fez,  badly  dressed,  badly  shaved,  badly 
combed.  Others,  neat,  tidy  servants, 
in  picturesque  liveries,  and  eacii  with 
an  amount  of  color  decoration  suflicient 
to  bedizen  half  a  dozen  of  the  same  class 
in  Rotten  Row. 

Next  to  the  place  Esbekyeh,in  Cairo, 
is  the  street  called  Moiisky,  for  fashiona- 
ble crowding  and  lounging  in  the  even- 
ing. Donkeys,  carriages,  camels,  dro- 
medaries, mules,  and  men,  all  mixed  up 
in  wild  confusion,  and  appearing  as  if 
they  had  just  arrived  from  all  countries, 
form  the  motley  crowd  that  gives  life 
and  motion  to  the  dust  and  air  of  Mousky 
Street.  Thegroomsrun  beside  the  horses' 
heads  as  they  do  in  India,  shouting  to  the 
pedestrians  and  to  the  drivers  of  other 
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carriages  to  get  out  of  the  way,  abusing 
the  slow,  cliaffing  their  comrades,  brusii- 
ing  flies  ofl"  the  liorses,  and  running  along 
in  the  heat  and  dust  all  the  time,  as  if 
they  knew  not  what  fatigne  was.  Al- 
ways running,  alwiiys  talking,  laughing, 
perspiring,  and  flourisliing  their  horse- 
tail fly-flappers,  they  dash  on,  in  and  out 
amongst  the  horses,  the  vehicles,  the 
donkeys,  the  pedestrians,  and  the  ca- 
mels; ihe  noisiest,  the  most  boisterous, 
and  the  most  patient  of  men. 

The  beys  and  pachas,  who  constitute 
the  nobility  of  Egypt,  love  the  street 
Mousky.  Here  they  assemble  at  the 
shops,  ill  the  evening,  to  smoke  their 
pipes,  to  drink  cottee,  to  watch  the 
passers-by,  and  to  hear  the  gossip  of 
Cairo  from  the  shop-keepers.  It  is  as  if 
the  male  aristocracy  of  London  sat  round 
the  shop-doors  of  Piccadilly  or  Pall  Mall, 
in  the  evening,  smoking  their  cigaivs,  and 
chatting  amicably  with  the  shopmen  or 
shopwomen  about  the  passers-by,  about 
the  gossip  of  London,  about  anything  and 
everything.  But  of  this  out-door  life 
London  knows  nothing,  and  Paris,  with 
all  its  boasting,  only  a  little,  compared 
with  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

Very  few  of  the  streets  of  Cairo  are 
sufficiently  wide  to  allow  carriages  to 
pass.  Dive  into  one  of  the  side  streets, 
from  the  most  fashionable  quarter,  and 
you  may  reach  in  two  minutes  streets  or 
lanes  so  narrow  that  even  a  laden  ass  is 
passed  with  difficulty.  The  wary  pedes- 
trian, seeing  the  laden  ass  coining,  Avaits 
patiently  in  a  passage,  or  doorway,  or 
some  other  shelter-giving  space,  till  the 
poor  little  beast,  with  its  weary  burden, 
has  passed  on.  There  is  as  much  tact 
and  quickness  of  observation  required  to 
walk  safely  in  Cairo  as  in  London,  only 
of  a  different  kind.  When  the  laden 
Moslem  strikes  your  head  with  the  bur- 
den he  is  carrying,  he  does  not,  like  the 
London  porter,  ask  you  "where  you're 
a  drivin'  to  ?  "  but  he  looks  at  you  sim- 
ply, sorrowfully,  pathetically,  and  passes 
silently  on,  as  if  he  were  saying  within 
himself,  "  What  a  poor  half-witted  crea- 
ture he  must  be  !  "  If  he  gave  utterance 
to  the  exclamation,  it  would  be  in 
Arabic,  or  Coptic,  or  some  other  un- 
known tongue,  so  that  his  eloquent 
silence  may  be  translated  as  you  please. 

The  clothes  which  are  hung  out  to  dry 
in  all  the  streets  of  Cairo,  on  lines  stretch- 


ing from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other, 
are  a  perpetual  aimoyance  to  the  Euro- 
pean horseman.  He  cannot  avoid  them 
always,  and  it  is  not  comfortable  to  find 
them  blown  iiUo  his  face,  and  covering 
his  month,  and  endangering  his  hat,  par- 
ticularly when  he  reflects  that  the  ])lagues 
of  Egypt  are  much  moie  numerous 
now  than  they  were  in  Pharaoh's  time. 

They  say  there  are  four  hundred  of 
the  larger  mosques  in  Cairo,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  small  ones;  that  is,  in 
the  city  proper  alone,  without  including 
the  suburbs.  This  may  be  true.  I  never 
counted  them  ;  but  looking  at  the  city 
from  an  eminence,  the  minarets  apjiear 
well-nigh  innumerable.  The  mosque  of 
Amrow,  the  general  of  the  Caliph  Omar, 
who  conquered  Egypt  in  the  seventh 
century,  is  one  of  the  finest,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  oldest.  It  is  built  of  polished 
marble,  is  in  the  purest  Arab  st\  le,  and 
presents  to  the  visitor  the  aspect  of  an 
immense  range  of  cloisters.  A  gallery 
surroimds  it  within,  supported  by  a  nuiU: 
ber  of  the  most  elegant  pillars  ;  and,  in 
the  space  for  prayer  in  the  centre,  the 
sky  is  the  roof  The  fountain  for  ablu- 
tions is  of  sur|)rising  richness  and  ele- 
gance, harmonizing  well  with  the  admi- 
rable jiroportions  of  the  surrounding  gal- 
lery and  cloisters.  Truly  surprising  it 
is,  when  we  reflect  on  it,  where  the 
Arabs  got  their  exquisite  taste  in  archi- 
tecture. The  more  purely  the  building 
is  Arabic,  of  whatever  character  it  may 
be,  the  more  chaste  and  beautiful  it  is. 
We  have  tried  Gothic,  and  Grecian,  and 
Roman ;  we  have  tried  even  f  mtastic 
and  seirii-barbarous  Chinese  architecture 
in  England  ;  but  the  pure  and  severe 
Arabic  style  has  never  yet  been  properly 
introduced.  When  Mr.  Ruskin  goes  to 
the  East,  and,  returning,  publishes  his 
impressions  of  it,  perhaps  a  beginning 
will  be  made. 

The  mosque  dedicated  to  the  Sultan 
Kaloum,  in  one  of  tlie  Avorst  quarters  of 
Cairo,  is  much  frequented  by  the  sick. 
Kaloum  had  some  reputation  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  his  robe,  which  possesses,  it  is 
said,  a  marvellous  healing  power,  is  pre- 
served in  the  mosque.  There  are  vari- 
ous squares  of  marble,  somewhat  ele- 
vated above  the  floor  in  this  mosque, 
which  are  supposed  also  to  perform  won- 
derful cures.  By  licking  one  with  the 
tongue,  the  patient  gets  rid  of  jaundice  ; 
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by  rubbing  the  part  affected  over  an- 
other, rheumatism  is  cured,  and  so  on. 
But  perhaps  the  strangest  of  these  su- 
perstitions is  that  relating  to  the  gift  of 
children.  Male  children  are  eagerly  de- 
sired by  all  Avives  in  the  East ;  children 
of  either  sex,  if  they  cannot  have  boys; 
but  to  be  a  childless  wife  is  the  height  of 
misfortune,  and  exposes  the  unhappy 
woman  to  contempt  and  vituperation 
from  her  husband's  relatives.  Those 
who  arc  barren,  and  who  desire  children, 
have  only  to  visit  the  mosque  of  Kaloum, 
so  say  the  Arabs.  One  of  these  marble 
slabs  is  dedicated  to  them,  and  a  citron 
is  provided.  The  barren  female  is  to 
sit  on  the  marble  slab,  and  to  suck  the 
citron.  If  she  does  this,  nothing  doubt- 
ing— fnith  is  absolutely  necessary — the 
reproach  of  her  barrenness  will  be  re- 
moved, and  she  will  become  a  happy 
mother  of  children.  A  similar  means  is 
])rovided  for  obtaining  male  oflspring 
particularly.  These  superstitions  doubt- 
less bring  in  a  large  revenue  to  the 
mosque. 

Not  tar  from  the  mosque  of  the  Sultan 
Kaloum  is  the  college  where  the  young 
neophytes  are  educated  who  are  ulti- 
mately to  become  the  Imauns,  or  priests, 
of  Moslemism.  Bigotry  and  hatred  of 
Christians  are  rife  here.  A  Eui-opean 
camiot  visit  it  without  having  the  most 
opprobiious  terms  flung  at  him  in  Arabic. 
If  he  knows  what  the  Arabic  for  a  dog 
is,  he  Mill  find  much  use  made  of  that 
word  in  particular  during  his  visit.  But 
the  probability  is  he  knows  notliing  of 
Arabic  at  all ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  lower- 
ing eyes  and  threatening  aspect  that  he 
can  guess  the  expressions  made  use  of 
are  not  complimentary.  Of  actual  vio- 
lence, however,  there  is  no  fear  ;  Egypt 
is  too  well  drilled  for  that ;  its  prosper- 
ity, its  civilization,  its  advancement  in 
every  way  depend  too  much  upon  Euro- 
peans— u])on  France  and  England  nota- 
bly, to  permit  of  open  violence  anywhere 
to  Chi-istians. 

And  here  I  may  remark  how  strange 
to  the  Englishman  travelling  in  Egypt 
it  is  to  find  the  French  have  completely 
monopolized  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  Tlie 
♦names  of  the  streets  are  posted  up  in 
French.  The  discipline  and  uniform  of 
the  military  are  French.  The  methods 
of  education,  the  forms  of  official  inter- 
course, the  entire  mould  of  the  civiliza- 


tion being  introduced  into  Egypt  is 
French.  The  English  language,  and 
English  manners  and  habits,  are  equally 
unknown.  And  yet  it  was  English  capi- 
tal, to  a  very  great  extent,  which  made 
Egypt  what  it  is.  Neither  the  Mah- 
moodieh  Canal,  nor  the  railway  to  Cairo 
and  Suez,  would  probably  have  ever 
been  constructed  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  so-called  "Overland"  route  to  India. 
The  French  make  bad  colonists,  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  saying  in  England,  but 
they  make  better  civilizers  than  we  do  ; 
at  least  they  leave  their  impress  much 
more  quickly  on  semi-civilized  states. 
There  is  more  French,  in  proportion, 
spoken  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  vis- 
il)le  to  the  public  eye  in  their  streets, 
than  there  is  English  in  Delhi  or  Luck- 
now. 
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BY    ANTHONY    TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  X. 


HAED     WORDS. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  men  in  general 
do  not  regret  as  they  should  do  any 
temporary  ill-feeling,  or  irritating  jeal- 
ousy between  husbands  and  wives,  ot 
which  they  themselves  have  been  the 
cause.  The  author  is  not  speaking  now 
of  actual  love-makings,  of  intrigues  and 
devilish  villany,  either  perpetrated  or 
imagined ;  but  ratlier  of  those  passing 
gusts  of  short-lived  and  unfounded  sus- 
picion to  which,  as  to  other  accidents, 
very  well-regulated  families  may  occa- 
sionally be  liable.  When  such  suspicion 
rises  in  the  bosom  of  a  wife,  some  wo- 
man intei'vening  or  being  believed  to 
intervene  between  her  and  the  man  who 
is  her  own,  that  woman  who  has  inter- 
vened or  been  supposed  to  intervene, 
will  either  glory  in  her  position  or  be- 
Avail  it  bitterly,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  We  will  charitably 
suppose  that,  in  a  great  majority  of 
such  instances,  she  \vill  bewail  it.  But 
when  such  painful  jealous  doubts  annoy 
the  husband,  the  man  who  is  in  the  way 
will  almost  always  feel  himself  justified 
in  extracting  a  slightly  pleasurable 
sensation  from  the  transaction.  He  will 
say  to  himself  probably,  unconsciously 
indeed,  and  with  no  formed  words,  that 
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the  husband  is  an  ass,  an  ass  if  he  be  in 
a  twitter  either  for  that  which  he  has 
kept  or  for  that  Avhich  he  has  been  un- 
able to  keep,  that  the  hidy  has  shown  a 
good  deal  of  appreciation,  nnd  that  he 
himself  is — is — is — quite  a  Captain  bold 
of  Halifax.  All  the  while  he  will  not 
have  the  slightest  intention  of  wronging 
the  husband's  honor,  and  will  have  re- 
ceived no  greater  favor  from  the  in- 
timacy accorded  to  him  than  the  jjrivi- 
Icge  of  running  on  one  day  to  Marshall 
and  Snellgrove's,  the  haberdashers,  and 
on  another  to  Handcocks',  the  jewellers. 
If  he  be  allowed  to  buy  a  present  or 
two,  or  to  pay  a  few  shillings  here  or 
there,  he  has  acliieved  much.  Terrible 
things  now  and  again  do  occur,  even  here 
in  England ;  but  women,  with  us,  are 
slow  to  burn  their  hoiisehold  gods.  It  hap- 
pens, however,  occasionally,  as  we  are 
all  aware,  that  the  outAvard  garments  of 
a  domestic  deity  will  be  a  little  scorch- 
ed ;  and  when  this  occurs,  the  man  who 
is  the  interloper,  will  generally  find  a 
gentle  consolation  in  his  position,  let  its 
interest  be  ever  so  flaccid  and  uni-eal. 
and  its  troubles  in  running  about,  and 
the  like,  ever  so  considerable  and  time- 
destructive. 

It  was  so  certainly  with  Colonel  Os- 
borne when  he  became  aware  that  bis 
intimacy  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  caus- 
ed her  husband  uneasiness.  He  was  not 
especially  a  vicious  man,  and  had  now, 
as  we  know,  reached  a  time  of  life  when 
such  vice  as  that  in  question  might  be 
supposed  to  have  lost  its  charm  for  him. 
A  ger.tleraan  over  fifty,  poi»uIar  in  Lon- 
don, with  a  seat  in  Parliament,  fond  of 
good  dinners,  and  possessed  of  every- 
thing which  the  world  has  to  give,  could 
hardly  have  wished  to  run  away  with 
his  neighbor's  wife,  or  to  have  destroy- 
ed the  happiness  of  his  old  friend's 
daughter.  Such  wickedness  had  never 
come  into  his  head  ;  but  he  had  a  cer- 
tain pleasure  in  being  the  confidential 
friend  of  a  very  pretty  woman  ;  and 
when  he  heard  that  that  pretty  woman's 
husband  was  jealous,  the  pleasure  was 
enhanced  rather  than  otherwise.  On 
that  Sunday,  as  he  had  left  the  house  in 
Curzon  Street,  he  had  told  Stanbury 
that  Trevelyan  had  just  gone  ofi"  in  a 
huff,  which  was  true  enough,  and  he 
had  walked  from  thence  down  Clarges 
Street,    and    across    Piccadilly    to    St. 


James's  Street,  with  a  jauntier  step  than 
usual,  because  he  was  aware  that  he 
himself  had  been  the  occasion  of  that 
trouble.  This  was  very  wrong ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
such  men  as  Colonel  Osborne,  who  are 
bachelors  at  fifty,  are  equally  malicious. 

He  thought  a  good  deal  about  it  on 
that  evening,  and  Avas  still  thinking 
about  it  on  the  following  inorning.  He 
had  promised  to  go  up  to  Curzon  Street 
on  the  Monday, — really  on  some  most 
trivial  mission,  on  a  matter  of  business 
which  no  man  could  have  taken  in  hand 
whose  time  was  of  the  slightest  value  to 
himself  or  any  one  else.  But  now  that 
mission  assumed  an  im{>ortanGe  in  his 
eyes,  and  seemed  to  require  either  a 
special  observance  or  a  special  excuse. 
There  was  no  real  reason  why  he  should 
not  have  stayed  away  from  Curzon 
Street  for  the  next  fortnight ;  and  had 
he  done  so  he  need  have  made  no  ex- 
cuse to  Mrs.  Trevelyan  when  he  met 
her.  But  the  opportunity  for  a  little 
excitement  was  not  to  be  missed,  and  in- 
stead of  going  he  wrote  to  her  the  fol- 
lowing note  : — 

"  Albany,  Monday. 

"Dear  Emily, 

"What  was  it  all  about  yester- 
day ?  I  was  to  have  come  up  with  the 
words  of  that  opei-a,  but  perhaps  it  will 
be  better  to  send  it.  If  it  be  not  wicked, 
do  tell  me  whether  I  am  to  consider  my- 
self as  a  banished  man.  I  thought  that 
our  little  meetings  were  so  innocent, — 
and  so  pleasant !  The  green-eyed  mon- 
ster is  of  all  monsters  the  most  mon- 
strous,— and  the  most  unreasonable.  Pray 
let  me  have  a  line,  if  it  be  not  forbidden. 
"  Yours  always  heartily, 

"  F.  O. 

"Putting  aside  all  joking,  I  beg  you 
to  remember  that  I  consider  myself  al- 
ways entitled  to  be  regarded  by  you  as 
your  most  sincere  friend." 

When  this  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan, about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day, 
she  had  already  undergone  the  infliction 
of  those  words  of  wisdom  Avhich  her 
husband  had  prepared  for  her,  and  which 
were  threatened  at  the  close  of  tiie  last 
chapter.  Her  husband  had  come  up  to 
her  while  she  was  yet  In  her  bed-room, 
and  had  striven  hard  to  prevail  against 
her.      But   his   success  had   been  very 
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doubtful.  In  regard  to  the  number  of 
words,  Mrs.  Trevclyan  certainly  hiul  had 
the  best  of  it.  As  far  as  any  under- 
standing, one  of  another,  was  concerned, 
the  conversation  had  been  useless.  She 
believed  herself  to  be  injured  and  ag- 
grieved, and  would  continue  so  to  assert, 
let  him  implore  her  to  listen  to  him  as 
loudly  as  he  might.  "  Yes ; — I  will 
listen,  and  I  will  obey  you,"  she  had 
said,  "  but  I  will  not  endui-e  su(;h  insults 
without  telling  you  that  I  feel  them." 
Then  he  had  left  her,  fully  conscious  that 
he  had  failed,  and  went  forth  out  of  his 
house  into  the  City,  to  his  club,  to  wan- 
der about  the  streets,  not  knowing  what 
he  had  best  do  to  bring  back  that  state 
of  tranquillity  at  home  which  he  felt  to 
be  so  desirable. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  alone  when  Colo- 
nel Osborne's  note  was  brought  to  her, 
and  was  at  that  mor.ient  struggling  with 
liei-self  in  anger  against  her  husband.  If 
ho  laid  any  command  upon  her,  she 
would  execute  it ;  but  she  would  never 
cease  to  tell  him  that  he  had  ill-used  her. 
She  would  din  it  into  his  eai*s,  let  him 
come  to  her  as  often  as  he  might  with 
his  wise  words.  Wise  Avords!  What 
was  the  use  of  wise  words  when  a  man 
was  such  a  fool  in  nature  ?  And  as  for 
Colonel  Osborne, — she  would  see  him  if 
he  came  to  her  three  times  a  day,  unless 
her  husband  gave  some  clearly  intelli- 
gible order  to  the  contrary.  She  was 
fortifying  her  mind  with  this  resolulion 
when  Colonel  Osbonie's  letter  was 
brought  to  her.  She  asked  whether  any 
servant  was  waiting  for  an  answer.  No, — 
the  servant,  who  had  left  it,  had  gone 
at  once.  She  read  the  note,  and  sat 
working,  with  it  before  her,  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour ;  and  then  walked  over 
to  her  desk  and  answered  it. 

"  My  dear  Colonel  Osborne, 

"  It  will  be  best  to  say  nothing 
whatever  about  the  occurrence  of  yester- 
day;  and  if  possible,  not  to  think  of  it. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  wish  for  no 
change; — except  that  people  should  be 
more  reasonable.  You  can  call  of  course 
whenever  you  please ;  and  I  am  very 
grateful  for  your  expression  of  friend- 
ship. Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  Emily  Trevelyan. 
"  T^hanks  for  the  words  of  the  opera." 
When  she  had  written  this,  beino:  deter- 


mined that  all  should  be  open  and  above 
board,  she  put  a  penny  stamp  on  the 
envelope,  and  desired  that  the  letter 
should  be  posted.  But  she  destroyed  that 
which  she  had  received  from  Colonel  Os- 
borne. In  all  things  she  would  act  as  she 
would  have  done  if  her  husband  had  not 
been  so  foolish,  and  there  could  have  been 
no  reason  why  she  should  have  kept  so 
unimportant  a  communication. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Trevelyan 
passed  thi'ough  the  Inill  to  the  room 
which  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  oc- 
cupy behind  the  parlor,  and  as  he  did 
so  saw  the  note  lying  ready  to  be  posted, 
took  it  up,  and  read  the  address.  He 
held  it  for  a  moment  in  his  hand,  then 
replaced  it  on  the  hall  table,  and  passed 
on.  When  he  reached  his  own  table  he 
sat  down  hurriedly,  and  took  up  in  his 
hand  some  Keview  that  was  lying  ready 
for  liim  to  read.  But  lie  w^as  quite  unable 
to  fix  his  mind  upon  the  words  before  him. 
He  had  spoken  to  his  wife  on  that  morn- 
ing in  the  strongest  language  he  could 
use  as  to  the  unseemliness  of  her  intimacy 
Mith  Colonel  Osborne ;  and  then,  the 
first  thing  she  had  done  when  his  back 
was  turned  was  to  write  to  this. very 
Colonel  Osborne,  and  tell  him,  no  doubt, 
Avhat  had  occurred  between  her  and  her 
husband.  He  sat  thinking  of  it  all  for 
many  minutes.  He  would  probably  have 
declared  himself  that  he  had  thought  of 
it  for  an  hour  as  he  sat  there.  Then  he 
got  up,  went  up-stairs  and  walked 
slowly  into  the  drawing-i-oom.  There 
he  found  his  wife  sitting  with  her  sister. 
"  Nora,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  speak  to 
Emily.  Will  yon  forgive  me,  if  I  ask 
you  to  leave  us  for  a  few  minutes?" 
Nora,  with  an  anxious  look  at  Emily,  got 
up  and  left  the  room. 

"  Why  do  you  send  her  away  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  Because  I  wish  to  be  alone  with  you 
for  a  few  minutes.  Since  what  I  said  to 
you  this  morning,  you  have  written  to 
Colo)iel  Osborne." 

"  Yes  ; — I  have.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  have  found  it  out ;  but  I  sup- 
pose you  keep  a  watch  on  me." 

"  I  keep  no  watch  on  you.  As  I  came 
into  the  house,  I  saw  your  letter  lying  in 
the  hall." 

"  Veiy  well.  You  could  have  read  it 
if  you  pleased." 

"  Emily,  this  matter  is  becoming  very 
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serious,  and  I  strongly  advise  you  to  be 
on  your  guard  in  what  you  say.  I  will 
bear  much  for  you,  and  much  for  our 
boy  ;  but  I  will  not  bear  to  have  my 
name  made  a  reproach." 

"  Sir,  if  you  think  your  name  is  sham- 
ed by  me,  we  had  better  part,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  rising  from  her  chair,  and 
confroiitiiig  him  with  a  look  before  which 
his  own  almost  quailed. 

"It  m:iy  be  that  we  had  better  part," 
he  said,  slowly.  "  But  in  the  first  place 
I  wish  you  to  tell  me  what  were  the  con- 
tents of  that  letter." 

"  If  it  was  there  when  you  came  in, 
no  doubt  it  is  there  still.  Go  and  look 
at  it." 

"  That  is  no  answer  to  me.  I  have 
desired  you  to  tell  me  what  are  its  con- 
tents." 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you.  I  will  not  de- 
mean myself  by  repeating  anything  so 
insignificant  in  my  own  justification.  If 
you  suspect  me  of  writing  what  I  should 
not  write,  you  will  suspect  me  also  of 
lying  to  conceal  it." 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Colonel  Os- 
borne this  morning  ?  " 

"I  have." 

"  And  where  is  his  letter  ?  " 
''     "  I  have  destroyed  it." 

"  Again  he  paused,  trying  to  think 
what  he  had  better  do,  trying  to  be 
calm.  And  slie  stood  still  opposite  to 
him,  confronting  him  with  the  scorn  of 
her  bright  angry  eyes.  Of  coui-se,  lie 
was  not  calm.  He  was  the  very  reverse  of 
calm.  "  And,  you  refuse  to  tell  me  what 
you  wrote,"  he  said. 

"  The  letter  is  there,"  she  answered, 
pointing  away  towards  the  door.  "  If 
you  want  to  play  the  spy,  go  and  look 
at  it  for  yourself" 

"  Do  you  call  me  a  spy  ?  " 

"  And  what  have  you  called  me  ?  Be- 
cause you  are  a  husband,  is  the  privi- 
lege of  vituperation  to  be  all  on  your 
side?'; 

"It  is  impossible  that  I  should  put  up 
with  this,"  he  said  ; — "  quite  impossible. 
This  would  kill  me.  Anything  is  better 
than  this.  My  present  orders  to  you 
are  not  to  see  Colonel  Osborne,  not  to 
write  to  him  or  have  any  communica- 
tion with  him,  and  to  put  under  cover 
to  me,  unopened,  any  letter  that  may 
come  from  him.  I  shall  expect  your  im- 
plicit obedience  to  these  orders," 


"  Well ;— go  on." 

"  Have  I  your  promise  ?  " 

"  No  ; — no.  You  have  no  promise. 
I  will  make  no  promise  exacted  from  me 
in  so  disgraceful  a  manner." 

"  You  refuse  to  obey  me  ?  " 

"  I    will     refus 
prouiise  nothing.' 

"  Then  we  must  part ; — that  is  all.  I 
Avill  take  care  that  you  shall  hear  from 
me  before  to-morrow  morning." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room,  and,  pass- 
ing through  the  hall,  saw  that  the  letter 
had  been  taken  away. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

LADY    MILBO ROUGH    AS    AMBASSADOR. 

"  Of  course,  I  know  you  are  right," 
said  Nora  to  her  sister ; — "  riglit  as  fai 
as  Colonel  Osborne  is  concerned  ;  but 
nevertheless  you  ought  to  give  way." 

"  And  be  trampled  upon,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan. 

"  Yes ;  and  be  trampled  upon,  if  he 
should  trample  on  you; — which,  how- 
ever, he  is  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  do." 

"And  to  endure  any  insult  and  any 
names  ?  You  yourselt" — you  would  be 
a  Griselda,  I  suppose." 

"  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  myself," 
said  Nora,  "  nor  about  Griselda.  But  I 
know  that,  however  unreasonable  it  may 
seem,  you  had  better  give  way  to  him 
now  and  tell  him  what  there  was  in  the 
note  to  Colonel  Osborne." 

"  Never  !  He  has  ordered  me  not  to 
see  him  or  to  write  to  him,  or  to  open  his 
letters, — having,  mind  you,  ordered  just 
the  reverse  a  day  or  two  before  ;  and  I 
will  obey  him.  Absurd  as  it  is,  I  will 
obey  him.  But  as  for  submitting  to  him, 
and  letting  him  sup])ose  that  I  think  he 
is  right ; — never  !  I  should  be  lying  to 
him  then,  and  I  will  never  lie  to  him. 
He  has  said  that  we  must  part,  and  I 
suppose  it  will  be  better  so.  How  can  a 
woman  live  with  a  man  that  suspects 
her?  He  cannot  take  my  baby  from 
me." 

There  were  many  such  conversations 
as  the  above  between  the  two  sisters  be- 
fore Mrs.  Trevelyan  received  from  her 
husband  the  communication  with  which 
slie  had  been  threatened.  And  Nora, 
acting  on  her  oavu  judgment  in  the  mat- 
ter, made  an  attempt  to  see  Mr.  Travel- 
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3'an,  writing  to  him  a  pretty  little  note, 
and  beseeching  him  to  be  kind  to  her. 
But  he  declined  to  see  her,  and  the  two 
Avomen  sat  at  home,  with  the  baby  be- 
tween them,  holding  such  pleasant  con- 
versations as  that  above  naiTated.  When 
sucli  tempests  occur  in  a  family,  a  woman 
will  generally  suffer  the  least  during  the 
thick  of  the  tempest.  While  the  hurri- 
cane is  at  the  fiercest,  she  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  most  thorough  conviction 
that  the  right  is  on  her  side,  that  she  is 
aggrieved,  that  there  is  nothing  for  her 
to  acknowledge,  and  no  position  that 
she  need  surrender.  Whereas  her  hus- 
band will  desire  a  compromise,  even 
amidst  the  violence  of  the  storm.  But 
afterwards,  when  the  wind  has  lulled, 
but  while  the  heavens  around  are  still 
all  black  and  murky,  then  the  woman's 
sufferings  begin.  When  passion  gives 
way  to  thought  and  memory,  slie  feels 
the  loneliness  of  her  position, — the  lone- 
liness, and  the  possible  degradation.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  a  man  to  talk  about 
his  name  and  his  honor ;  but  it  is  the 
"woman's  honor  and  the  woman's  name 
that  are,  in  truth,  placed  in  jeopardy. 
Let  the  woman  do  what  she  will,  the 
man  can,  in  truth,  show  his  face  in  the 
world; — and,  after  awhile,  does  show 
his  face.  But  the  woman  may  be  com- 
pelled to  veil  hers,  either  by  her  own 
fault,  or  by  his.  Mi's.  Trevelyan  Avas 
now  told  that  she  was  to  be  separated 
from  her  husband,  and  she  did  not,  at 
any  rate,  believe  that  she  had  done  any 
harm.  But,  if  such  separation  did  come, 
where  could  slie  live,  Avhat  could  she  do, 
what  position  in  the  world  would  she 
possess  ?  Would  not  her  face  be,  in 
truth,  veiled  as  effectually  as  though  she 
had  disgraced  herself  and  her  husband  ? 

And  then  there  was  that  terrible 
question  about  the  child.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
had  said  a  dozen  times  to  her  sister  that 
her  husband  could  not  take  the  boy 
away  from  her.  Nora,  however,  had 
never  assented  to  this,  partly  from  a 
conviction  of  her  own  ignorance,  not 
knowing  what  might  be  the  power  of  a 
husband  in  such  a  matter,  and  partly 
thinking  that  any  argument  would  be 
good  and  fair  by  which  she  could  induce 
lier  sister  to  avoid  a  catastrophe  so  ter- 
rible as  that  which  was  now  threatened. 

"  I  suppose  he  could  take  him,  if  he 
chose,"  she  Said  at  last. 


"  I  don't  believe  he  is  wicked  like 
that,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  "  He  would 
not  wish  to  kill  me." 

"  But  he  will  say  that  he  loves  baby 
as  well  as  you  do." 

"  He  will  never  take  my  child  from 
me.     He  could  never  be  so  bad  as  that." 

"  And  you  will  never  be  so  bad  as  to 
leave  him,"  said  Nora  after  a  pause. 
"  I  will  not  believe  that  it  can  come  to 
that.  You  know  that  he  is  good  at 
heart, — that  nobody  on  earth  loves  you 
as  he  does." 

So  they  went  on  for  two  days,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  there 
came  a  letter  from  Trevelyan  to  his 
wife.  They  had  neither  of  them  seen 
him,  although  he  had  been  in  and  out 
of  the  house.  And  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  Sunday  a  new  grievance,  a  very  ter- 
rible grievance  was  added  to  those 
which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  made  to  bear. 
Her  husband  had  told  one  of  the  ser- 
vants in  the  house  that  Colonel  Osborne 
was  not  to  be  admitted.  And  the  ser- 
vant to  whom  he  had  given  this  order 
was  the — cook.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  cook  should  be  less  trustworthy  in 
such  a  matter  than  any  other  servant; 
and  in  Mr.  Trevelyan's  household  there 
was  a  reason  why  she  should  be  more 
so, — as  she,  and  she  alone,  was  what  we 
generally  call  an  old  family  domestic. 
She  had  lived  with  her  master's  mothei', 
and  had  known  her  master  when  he  was 
a  boy.  Looking  about  him,  therefore, 
for  some  one  in  his  house  to  whom  he 
could  speak;  feeling  that  he  was  bound 
to  convey  the  order  through  some  me- 
dium, he  called  to  him  the  ancient 
cook,  and  imparted  to  her  so  much  of 
his  trouble  as  was  necessary  to  mtvke  the 
order  intelligible.  This  he  did  with  va- 
rious ill-worded  assurances  to  Mrs. 
Prodgers  that  there  really  was  nothing 
amiss.  But  when  Mrs.  Trevelyan  heard 
what  had  been  done — wliich  she  did 
from  Mrs.  Prodgers  herself,  Mi'S.  Prod- 
gers liaving  been  desired  by  her  master 
to  make  the  communication — she  de- 
clared to  her  sister  that  everything  was 
now  over.  She  could  never  again  live 
with  a  husband  who  had-  disgraced  his 
wife  by  desiring  her  own  cook  to  keep 
a  guard  upon  her.  Had  the  footman 
been  instructed  not  to  admit  Colonel 
Osborne,  there  would  have  been  in  such 
instruction  some  apparent  adherence  to 
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the  recognized  usages  of  society.  If  you  do 
not  desire  either  your  friend  or  your  ene- 
my to  be  received  into  your  house,  you 
communicate  your  desire  to  the  person 
who  has  charge  of  the  door.  But  the  cook ! 

"  And  now,  Nora,  if  it  Avere  you,  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  remain 
with  him  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

Nora  simply  replied  that  anything 
under  any  circumstances  Avoidd  be  bet- 
ter than  a  separation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
there  came  the  following  letter : — 

"Wednesday,  June  1,  12  midnight. 

"  Deakest  Ejiily, 

"You  will  readily  believe  me  when  I 
say  that  I  never  in  my  life  was  so 
wretched  as  I  have  been  during  the  last 
two  days.  That  you  and  I  should  be  in 
the  same  house  together  and  not  able  to 
speak  to  each  other  is  in  itself  a  misery, 
but  this  is  terribly  enhanced  by  the 
dread  lest  this  state  of  things  should  be 
made  to  continue. 

"  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  do 
not  in  the  least  suspect  you  of  having  as 
yet  done  anything  wrong, — or  having 
even  said  anything  injurious  either  to 
my  position  as  your  husband,  or  to  your 
position  as  my  wife.  But  I  cannot  but 
perceive  that  you  are  allowing  yourself 
to  be  entrapped  into  an  intimacy  with 
Colonel  Osborne,  which,  if  it  be  not 
checked,  will  be  destructive  to  my  hap- 
piness and  your  own.  After  what  had 
passed  before,  you  cannot  have  thought 
it  right  to  receive  letters  from  him  which 
I  was  not  to  see,  or  to  write  letters  to 
him  of  which  I  was  not  to  knov/  the 
contents.  It  must  be  manifest  to  you 
that  such  conduct  on  your  part  is  wrong- 
as  judged  by  any  of  the  rules  by  which 
a  wife's  conduct  can  be  measured.  And 
yet  you  have  refused  even  to  say  that 
this  shall  be  discontinued !  I  need 
hardly  explain  to  you  that  if  you  persist 
in  this  refusal  you  and  I  cannot  con- 
tinue to  live  together  as  man  and  wife. 
All  my  hopes  and  prospects  in  hfe  will 
be  blighted  by  such  a  separation.  I 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  think  what 
I  should  do  in  such  wretched  circum- 
stances. And  for  you,  as  also  for  Nora, 
such  a  catastrophe  would  be  most  la- 
mentable. Do,  theiefore,  think  of  it 
well,  and  write  me  such  a  letter  as  may 
"bring  me  back  to  your  side. 


"  There  is  only  one  friend  in  the 
world  to  whom  I  could  endure  to  talk 
of  tills  great  grief,  and  I  have  been  to 
her  and  told  her  everything.  You  will 
know  that  I  mean  Lady  Milborough. 
After  much  difficult  conversation  I  have 
persuaded  her  to  see  you,  and  she  will 
call  in  Curzon  Street  to-morrow  about 
twelve.  There  can  be  no  kinder-hearted, 
or  more  gentle  woman  in  the  world  than 
Lady  Milborough  ;  nor  did  any  one  ever 
have  a  warmer  friend  than  both  you  and 
I  have  in  her.  Let  me  implore  you 
then  to  listen  to  her,  and  be  guided  by 
her  advice. 

"  Pray  believe,  dearest  Emily,  that  I 
am  now,  as  ever,  your  most  affectionate 
husband,  and  that  I  have  no  wish  so 
strong  as  that  we  should  not  be  compel- 
led to  part. 

"  Louis  Tkeveltax." 

This  epistle  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
very  injudicious  composition.  Trevelyan 
should  have  trusted  either  to  the  elo- 
quence of  his  own  written  words,  or  to 
that  of  the  ambassador  whom  he  was 
about  to  despatch ;  but  by  sending  both 
he  weakened  both.  And  then  thf-re 
were  certain  words  in  the  letter  which 
were  odious  to  ]\Irs.  Trevelyan,  and 
must  have  been  odious  to  any  young 
wife.  He  had  said  that  he  did  not  "  as 
yet "  suspect  her  of  having  done  any- 
thing wrong.  And  then,  when  he  en- 
deavored to  explain  to  her  that  a  separa- 
tion would  be  very  injurious  to  herself, 
he  had  coupled  her  sister  with  her,  thus 
seeming  to  imply  that  the  injury  to  be 
avoided  was  of  a  material  kind.  She 
had  better  do  what  he  told  her,  as, 
otherwise,  she  and  her  sister  would  not 
have  a  roof  over  their  head  !  That  was 
the  nature  of  the  threat  which  his  words 
were  supposed  to  convey. 

The  matter  had  become  so  serious, 
that  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  haughty  and  stiff- 
necked  as  she  was,  did  not  dare  to  ab- 
stain from  showing  the  letter  to  her 
sister.  She  had  no  other  counsellor,  at 
any  rate,  till  Lady  Milborough  came, 
and  the  weight  of  the  battle  was  too 
great  for  her  own  unaided  spirit.  The 
Tetter  had  been  written  late  at  night,  as 
was  shown  by  the  precision  of  the  date, 
and  had  been  brought  to  her  early  in 
the  morning.  At  first  she  had  deter- 
mined to  say  nothing  about  it  to  Nora, 
but  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  main 
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tain  such  a  purpose.  She  felt  that  she 
needed  the  poor  consolation  of  discuss- 
ing- her  wretchedness.  She  first  decla- 
red that  she  Avonld  not  see  Lady  Mll- 
borongh.  '^  I  hate  her,  and  she  knows 
that  I  hate  her,  and  she  ought  not  to 
have  thought  of  coming,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan. 

But  she  was  at  last  beaten  out  of  this 
purpose  by  Noi-a's  argument,  that  all 
the  Avorld.  would  be  against  her  if  she 
refused  to  see  her  husband's  old  friend. 
And  then,  though  the  letter  was  an 
odious  letter,  as  she  declared  a  dozen 
times,  she  took  some  little  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  not  a  word  was  said  in  it 
about  the  baby.  She  thought  that  if 
she  could  take  her  child  with  her  into 
any  separation,  she  could  endure  it,  and 
her  husband  would  ultimately  be  con- 
quered. 

"  Yes  ;  I'll  see  her,"  she  said,  as  they 
finished  the  discussion.  "  As  he  chooses 
to  send  her,  I  supj)ose  I  had  better  see 
her.  But  I  don't  think  he  does  much 
to  mend  matters  when  he  sends  the  wo- 
man whom  he  knows  I  dislike  more 
than  any  other  in  all  London." 

Exactly  at  twelve  o'clock  Lady  Mil- 
borough's  carringe  was  at  the  door. 
Trevelyan  was  in  the  house  at  the  time 
and  heard  the  knock  at  the  door.  Du- 
ring those  two  or  three  days  of  absolute 
wretchedness,  he  spent  most  of  his  hours 
under  the  same  roof  with  his  wife  aijd 
sister-in-law,  though  he  spoke  to  neither 
of  them.  He  had  had  his  doubts  as  to 
the  reception  of  Lady  Milborough,  and 
was,  to  tell  the  truth,  listening  with  most 
anxious  ear,  when  her  Ladyship  was  an- 
nounced. His  wife,  however,  was  not 
so  bitterly  contumacious  as  to  refuse  ad- 
mittance to  his  friend,  and  he  heard  the 
rustle  of  the  ponderous  silk  as  the  old 
woman  was  shown  up-stairs.  When 
Lady  Milborough  reached  the  drawing- 
room,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  alone. 

"  I  had  better  see  her  by  myself,"  she 
had  said  to  her  sister, 

Nora  had  then  left  her,  with  one  word 
of  prayer  that  she  would  be  as  little  de- 
fiant as  possible. 

"  That  must  depend,"  Emily  had  said, 
with  a  little  shake  of  her  head. 

There  had  been  a  suggestion  that  the 
child  should  be  with  her,  but  the  mother 
herself  had  rejected  this. 

"It  would  be  stagey,"  she  had  said, 


"  and  clap-trap.  There  is  nothing  I 
hate  so  much  as  that." 

She  was  sitting,  therefore,  quite  alone, 
and  as  stiff  as  a  man  in  armor,  when 
Lady  Milborough  was  shown  up  to  her. 

And  Lady  Milborough  herself  was 
not  at  all  comfortable  as  she  commenced 
the  interview.  She  had  prepared  many 
wise  words  to  be  spoken,  but  was  not 
so  little  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the 
woman  with  Avhom  she  had  to  deal,  as 
to  suppose  that  the  wise  words  would 
get  themselves  spoken  without  interrup- 
tion. She  had  known  from  the  first  that 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  would  have  much  to  say 
for  herself,  and  the  feeling  that  it  would 
be  so  became  stronger  than  ever  as  she 
entered  the  room.  The  ordinary  feel- 
ings between  the  two  ladies  were  cold 
and  constrained,  and  then  there  was 
silence  for  a  few  moments  when  the 
Countess  had  taken  her  seat,  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan had  quite  determined  that  the 
enemy  should  fire  the  first  shot. 

"  Tiiis  is  a  very  sad  state  of  things," 
said  the  Countess, 

"Yes,  indeed.  Lady  Milborough." 

"  The  saddest  in  the  world  ; — and  so 
unnecessary  ; — is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Very  unnecessary,  indeed,  as  I 
think." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  yes.  But,  of  course, 
Ave  must  remember " 

Then  Lady  Milborough  could  not 
clearly  bring  to  her  mind  what  it  was 
that  she  had  to  remember. 

"The  fact  is,  my  dear,  that  all  this 
kind  of  thing  is  too  monstrous  to  be 
thought  of  Goodness,  gracious,  me ; 
two  young  people  like  you  and  Louis, 
who  thoroughly  love  each  other,  and 
who  have  got  a  baby,  to  think  of  being 
separated !  Of  course  it  is  out  of  the 
question." 

"  You  cannot  suppose,  Lady  Milbo- 
rough, that  I  Avant  to  be  separated  from 
my  husband  ?  " 

"Of  course  not.  How  should  it  be 
possible  ?  The  very  idea  is  too  shock- 
ing to  be  thought  of  I  declare  I  haven't 
slept  since  Louis  was  talkhig  to  me 
about  it.  But,  my  dear,  you  must  re- 
member, you  know,  that  a  husband  has 
a  right  to  expect  some — some — some — a 
sort  of — submission  from  his  Avife." 

"He  has  a  right  to  expect  obedience, 
Lady  Milborough." 

"  Of  course ;  thatis  all  that  one  wants." 
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"  And  I  will  obej--  Mr.  Trevelyan — in 
anytliing  reasonable." 

"  But,  my  dear,  who  is  to  say  w^hat  is 
reasonable  ?  That,  yon  see,  is  always 
the  difficulty.  You  must  allow  tliat 
your  husband  is  the  person  who  ought 
to  decide  that." 

"Has  he  told  you  that  I  have  refused 
to  obey  him,  Lady  Milboroug-h  ?  " 

The  Countess  paused  a  moment  before 
she  replied.  "  Well,  yes ;  I  think  he 
has,"  she  said.  "He  asked  you  to  do 
something  about  a  letter, — a  letter  to 
that  Colonel  Osborne,  who  is  a  man,  my 
dear,  i-eally  to  be  very  much  afraid  of;  a 
man  who  has  done  a  great  deal  of  harm, 
— and  you  declined.  Now  in  a  matter  of 
that  kind,  of  course  the  husband " 

"Lady  Milborough,  I  must  ask  you  to 
listen  to  me.  You  have  listened  to  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  listen 
to  me.  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you.  but 
as  you  have  come  here  about  this  un- 
pleasant bdsiucss,  you  must  forgive  nie 
if  1  insist  upon  it." 

"  Of  course  I  will  listen  to  you,  my 
dear." 

"  I  have  never  refused  to  obey  my  hus- 
band, and  I  do  not  refuse  now.  The  gen- 
tleman of  whom  you  have  been  spenking 
is  an  old  friend  of  my  fathei's,  and  lias  be- 
come my  friend.  Nevertheless,  had  Mi'. 
Trevelyan  given  me  any  plain  order  about 
him,  I  should  have  obeyed  him.  A  wife 
does  not  feel  that  her  chances  of  hap|>i- 
ness  are  increased  when  she  finds  that 
her  husband  suspects  her  of  being  too 
intimate  wnth  another  man.  It  is  a 
thing  very  hard  to  bear.  But  I  would 
have  endeavored  to  bear  it,  knowing- 
how  important  it  is  for  both  our  sakes, 
and  more  especially  for  our  child.  I 
would  have  made  excuses,  and  would 
have  endeavored  to  think  that  this  hor- 
rid feeling  on  his  part  is  nothing  more 
than  a  short  delusion." 

"  But,  my  dear " 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  hear  me  out.  Lady 
Milborough.  But  when  he  tells  me  first 
that  I  am  not  to  meet  the  man,  and  so  in- 
structs the  servants ;  then  tells  me  that 
I  am  to  meet  him,  and  go  on  just  as  I 
was  going  before,  and  then  again  tells 
me  that  I  am  not  to  see  him,  and  again 
instructs  the  servants, — and,  above  all, 
the  cook! — that  Colonel  Osborne  is  not 
to  come  into  the  house,  then  obedience 
becomes  rather  difficult." 


"  Just  say  now  that  you  will  do  what 
ho  wants,  and  then  all  will  be  right." 

"  I  will  not  say  so  to  you.  Lady  Mil- 
borough. It  is  not  to  you  that  I  ought 
to  say  it.  But  as  he  has  chosen  to  send 
you  here,  Iwill  explain  to  you  that  I  have 
never  disobeyed  him.  When  I  was 
free,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
washes,  to  have  what  intercourse  I 
pleased  with  Colonel  Osboi'ne,  I  leceived 
a  note  from  that  gentleman  on  a  most 
trivial  matter.  I  answered  it  as  tiivi- 
ally.  My  husband  saw  my  letter,  closed, 
and  questioned  me  about  it.  I  told  him 
that  the  letter  was  still  there,  and  that 
if  he  chose  to  be  a  spy  upon  my  actions 
he  could  open  it  and  read  it." 

"  My  dear,  how  could  you  bring  your- 
self to  use  the  word  spy  to  your  hus- 
band ?  " 

"  How  could  he  bring  himself  to  accuse 
me  as  he  did  ?  If  he  cares  for  me,  let 
him  come  and  beg  my  pardon  for  the  in- 
sult he  has  offered  me." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Trevelyan, " 

"  Yes  ;  that  seems  very  Avrong  to  you, 
who  have  not  had  to  bear  it.  It  is  very 
easy  for  a  stranger  to  take  a  husband's 
part,  and  help  to  put  down  a  poor  woman 
who  has  been  ill  used.  I  have  done 
nothing  wrong,  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of;  and  I  will  not  say  that  I  have.  I 
never  have  spoken  a  word  to  Colonel  Os- 
borne that  all  the  world  might  not  hear." 

"  Nobody  has  accused  you,  my  dear." 

"  Yes ;  he  has  accused  me,  and  you 
have  accused  me,  and  you  will  make  all 
the  world  accuse  me.  He  may  put  me 
out  of  his  house  if  he  likes,  but  he  shall 
not  make  me  say  I  have  been  wrong, 
when  I  knoAv  I  have  been  right.  He 
cannot  take  my  child  from  me." 

"  But  he  will." 

"  No,"  shouted  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  jump- 
ing up  from  her  chair,  "no;  he  shall 
never  do  that.  I  will  cling  to  him  so 
that  he  cannot  separate  us.  He  will 
never  be  so  wicked, — such  a  monster  as 
that.  I  would  go  about  the  world  say- 
ing what  a  monster  he  had  been  to  me." 
The  passion  of  the  interview  was  be- 
coming too  great  for  Lady  Milborough's 
power  of  moderating  it,  and  she  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  heiself  to  be  in  a  diffi- 
culty. "  Lady  Milborough,"  continued 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  "  tell  him  from  me  that 
I  will  bear  anything  but  that.  That  I 
will  not  bear." 
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"  Dear  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  do  not  let  us 
talk  about  it." 

"  Who  wants  to  talk  about  it  ?  Wliy 
do  you  come  here  and  threaten  me  with 
a  thing  so  horrible?  I  do  not  believe 
you.  He  would  not  dare  to  separate 
me  and  my — child." 

"  But  you  have  only  to  say  that  you 
will  submit  yourself  to  him." 

"  I  have  submitted  myself  to  him,  and 
I  will  submit  no  further.  What  does 
he  want?  Why  does  he  send  you  here? 
He  does  not  know  what  he  wants.  He 
has  made  himself  miserable  by  an  ab- 
surd idea,  and  he  wants  everybody  to 
tell  him  that  he  has  been  right.  He 
has  been  very  wrong ;  and  if  he  desires 
to  be  wise  now,  he  will  come  back  to 
his  home,  and  say  nothing  further  about 
it.  He  will  gain  nothing  by  sending 
messengers  here." 

Lady  Milborough,  who  had  under- 
taken a  most  disagTeeable  task  from  the 
purest  motives  of  old  fiiendship,  did  not 
like  being  called  a  messenger ;  but  the 
woman  before  her  was  so  strong  in  her 
Avords,  so  eager,  and  so  passionate,  that 
she  did  not  know  how  to  resent  the  in- 
jury. And  there  was  coming  over  her 
an  idea,  of  which  she  herself  was  hardly 
conscious,  that  alter  all,  perhaps,  the 
husband  was  not  in  the  right.  She  had 
come  there  with  the  general  idea  that 
wives,  and  especially  young  wives,  should 
be  submissive.  She  had  naturally  taken 
the  husband's  part;  and  having  a  pre- 
conceived dislike  to  Colonel  Osborne, 
she  had  been  willing  enough  to  think 
that  precautionary  measures  were  ne- 
cessary in  reference  to  so  eminent,  and 
notorious,  and  experienced  a  Lothario. 
She  had  never  altogether  loved  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  and  had  always  been  a  little 
in  dread  of  her.  But  she  had  thought 
that  the  authority  with  which  she  would 
be  invested  on  this  occasion,  the  mani- 
fest right  on  her  side,  and  the  undeni- 
able truth  of  her  grand  aigument,  that 
a  wife  should  obey,  would  carry  her,  if 
not  easily,  still  successfully  through  all 
difficulties.  It  Avas  probably  the  case 
that  Lady  Milborough,  when  preparing 
for  her  visit,  had  anticipated  a  triumph. 
But  ^when  she  had  been  closeted  for  an 
hour  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  she  found 
that  she  was  not  tiiumphant.  She  was 
told  that  she  was  a  messenger,  and  an 
unwelcome  messenger:    and  she  began 
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to  feel  that  she  did  not  know  how  she 
was  to  take  herself  away. 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  done  everything 
for  the  best,"  she  said,  getting  up  from 
her  chair. 

"  The  best  will  be  to  send  him  back, 
and  make  him  feel  the  truth." 

"  The  best  for  you,  my  dear,  will  be 
to  consider  well  what  should  be  the  duty 
of  a  wife." 

"I  have  considered.  Lady  Milborough. 
It  cannot  be  a  wife's  duty  to  acknowl- 
edge that  she  has  been  wrong  in  such  a 
matter  as  this." 

Then  Lady  Milborough  made  her  curt- 
sey and  got  herself  away  in  some  man- 
ner that  was  sufficiently  awkward,  and 
Mrs.  Trevelysyi  curtseyed  also  as  she  rang 
the  bell ;  and,  though  she  was  sore  and 
wretched,  and,  in  truth,  sadly  fi  ightened, 
she  was  not  awkward.  In  that  encoun- 
ter, so  far  as  it  had  gone,  she  had  been 
the  victor. 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone,  and  the  car- 
riage had  been  driven  Avell  away  from 
the  door,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  left  the  draw- 
ing-room and  went  up  to  the  nursery. 
As  she  entered  she  clothed  her  face  with 
her  sweetest  smile.  "  How  is  his  own 
mother's  dearest,  dearest,  darling  duck  ?  " 
she  said,  putting  out  her  arms  and  taking 
the  boy  from  the  nurse.  The  child  was 
at  this  time  about  ten  months  old,  and 
Avas  a  strong,  hearty,  happy  infant,  al- 
Avays  laughing  Avhen  he  Avas  awake  and 
always  sleeping  Avhen  he  did  not  laugh, 
because  his  little  limbs  were  free  from 
pain,  and  his  little  stomach  was  not  an- 
noyed by  internal  troubles.  He  kicked, 
and  crowed,  and  sputtered,  Avhen  his 
mother  took  him,  and  put  up  his  little 
fingers  to  clutch  her  hair,  and  was  to  her 
as  a  young  god. upon  the  earth.  Noth- 
ing in  the  world  had  ever  been  created 
so  beautiful,  so  joyous,  so  satisfactory, 
so  divine  !  And  they  told  her  that  this 
apple  of  her  eye  was  to  be  taken  away 
from  her  !  No  ; — that  must  be  impossi- 
ble. "  I  will  take  him  into  my  own 
room,  nurse,  for  a  little  while — you  have 
had  him  all  the  morning,"  she  said ;  as 
though  the  "  having  baby"  was  a  privi- 
lege over  which  there  might  almost  be  a 
quarrel.  Then  she  took  her  boy  aAvay 
A\  ith  her,  and  when  she  was  alone  with 
him,  Avent  through  such  a  service  in 
baby-worship  as  most  mothers  Avill  un- 
derstand.   Divide  these  two  !     No  ;  no- 
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body  should  do  that.  Sooner  ihan  that, 
she,  the  mother,  would  consent  to  be  no 
more  than  a  servant  in  her  Inisband's 
liouse.  Was  not  her  baby  all  the  world 
to  her  ? 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  hus- 
band and  wife  had  an  interview  together 
in  the  library,  which,  unfortunately,  was 
as  unsatisfactory  as  Lady  Milborough's 
visit.  The  cause  of  the  failure  of  them 
all  lay  probably  in  this, — that  there  was 
no  decided  point  which,  if  conceded, 
would  have  brought  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion. Trevelyan  asked  for  general  sub- 
mission, which  he  regarded  as  his  right, 
and  which  in  the  existing  circumstances 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  claim,  and 
though  Mrs.  Trevelyan  did  not  refuse  to 
be  submissive,  she  would  niake  no  ])rom- 
ise  on  the  subject.  But  the  truth  was 
that  each  desired  that  the  other  should 
acknowledge  a  fault,  and  that  neither  of 
them  would  make  that  acknowledg- 
ment. Emily  Trevelyan  felt  acutely  that 
she  had  been  ill-used,  not  only  by  her 
husbnnd's  suspicion,  but  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  talked  of  his  suspicion 
to  others — to  Lady  Milborough  and  the 
cook,  and  she  was  cjiiite  convinced  that 
she  was  right  herself,  because  he  had 
been  so  vacillating  in  his  conduct  about 
Colonel  Osborne.  But  Trevelyan  was 
equally  sure  that  justice  was  on  his  side. 
Emily  must  have  knoAvn  his  real  wishes 
about  Colonel  Osborne ;  but  when  she 
had  found  that  he  had  rescinded  his 
verbal  orders  about  the  admission  of  the 
man  to  the  house — which  he  had  done 
to  save  himself  and  her  from  slander 
and  gossip— she  had  taken  advantage  of 
this,  and  had  thrown  herself  more  en- 
tirely than  ever  into  the  intimacy  of 
which  he  disap^^roved !  When  they 
met,  each  was  so  sore  that  no  approach 
to  terms  was  made  by  them, 

"  If  I  am  to  be  treated  in  that  way,  I 
would  rather  not  live  with  you,"  said 
the  wife.  "  It  is  impossible  to  live  with 
a  liusband  who  is  jealous." 

"  All  I  ask  of  you  is  that  you  shall 
promise  me  to  have  no  further  commu- 
nication with  this  man." 

"  I  will  make  no  promise  that  implies 
my  own  disgrace." 

"  Then  we  must  part ;  and  if  that  be 
so,  this  house  will  be  given  up.  You 
may  live  where  you  please — in  the  coun- 
try, not   in  London  ;  but  I   shall  take 


steps  that  Colonel  Osborne  does  not  see 
you." 

"  I  will  not  remain  in  the  room  Avith 
you  to  be  insulted  thus,"  said  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan. And  she  did  not  remain,  but 
left  the  chamber,  slamming  the  door 
after  her  as  she  went. 

"  It  will  be  better  that  she  should 
go,"  said  Trevelyan,  when  he  found  him- 
self alone.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
that  blessing  of  a  rich  marriage,  which 
had  as  it  were  fallen  upon  them  at  the 
Mandarins  from  out  of  heaven,  had  be- 
come, after  an  interval  of  but  two  short 
years,  anything  but  an  unmixed  blessing. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

iiiss  stanbury's  generosity. 

On  one  Wednesday  morning  early  in 
June,  great  preparations  were  made  at 
the  brick  house  in  the  Close  at  Exeter, 
for  an  event  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  required  any  preparation  at  all. 
Mrs.  Stanbury  and  her  elder  daughter 
were  coming  into  Exeter  from  Nun- 
combe  Putney  to  visit  Dorothy.  The 
reader  may  perhaps  remember  that  when 
Miss  Stanbury's  invitation  was  sent  to 
her  niece,  she  was  pleased  to  promise 
that  such  visits  should  be  permitted  on 
a  Wednesday  morning.  Such  a  visit 
was  now  to  be  made,  and  old  Miss  Stan- 
bury  was  quite  moved  by  the  occasion. 
"■  I  shall  not  see  them,  you  know,  Mar- 
tha," she  had  said,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  preceding  day. 

"  I  suppose  not,  ma'am." 

"  Certainly  not.  Why  should  I?  It 
woidd  do  no  good." 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  ma'am,  of 
course." 

"  No,  Martha,  it  is  not.  And  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  right.  It's  no  good  going 
back  and  undoing  in  ten  minutes  what 
twenty  years  have  done.  She's  a  poor 
harmless  creature,  I  believe." 

"  The  most  harmless  in  the  world, 
ma'am." 

"  But  she  was  as  bad  as  poison  to  me 
when  she  was  young,  and  what's  the 
good  of  trying  to  change  it  now  ?  If  I 
was  to  tell  her  that  I  loved  her,  I  should 
only  be  lying." 

"  Then,  ma'am,  I  would  not  say  it." 

"  And  I  don't  mean.  But  you'll  take 
in  some  wine  and  cake,  you  know." 
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"  I  don't  think  they'll  care  for  wine 
and  cake." 

"  Will  you  do  as  I  tell  you  ?  What 
matters  whether  they  care  tor  it  or  not  ? 
Tliey  need  not  take  it.  It  will  look 
better  for  Miss  Dorothy.  If  Dorothy  is 
to  remain  heie,  I  shall  choose  that  she 
should  be  respected."  And  so  the 
question  of  the  cake  and  wine  had  been 
decided  overnight.  But  when  the  morn- 
ing came  Miss  Stanbury  was  still  in  a 
twitter.  Half  past  ten  had  been  the 
hour  tixed  for  the  visit,  in  consequence 
of  there  being  a  train  in  from  Lessboro', 
due  at  the  Exeter  station  at  ten.  As 
Miss  Stanbury  breakfasted  always  at 
half  past  eigiit,  there  was  no  need  of 
hurry  on  account  of  the  expected  visit. 
But,  nevertheless,'  she  was  in  a  fuss  all 
the  moi-ning  ;  and  spoke  of  the  coming- 
period  as  one  in  which  she  must  necessa- 
rily put  herselt  irvto  solitary  continement. 

"  Perhaps  your  mamma  will  be  cold," 
she  said,  "  and  will  expect  a  fire." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no.  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  It  could  be  lighted,  of  course.  It  is 
a  pity  they  should  come  just  so  as  to 
prevent  you  from  going  to  morning 
service  ;  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  1  could  go  with  you,  aunt,  and  be  back 
very  nearly  in  time.  They  won't  mind 
waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"What;  and  have  them  here  all 
a:lone !  I  wouldn't  think  of  such  a  thing. 
I  shall  go  up-stairs.  You  had  better 
come  to  me  when  they  are  gone.  Don't 
hurry  them.  I  don't  want  you  to  hurry 
them  at  all;  and  if  you  require  anything, 
Martha  will  wait  upon  you.  I  have  told 
the  girls  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  They 
are  so  giddy,  there's  no  knowing  what 
they  might  be  after.  Besides, — they've 
got  their  work  to  mind." 

All  this  was  very  terrible  to  poor 
Dorothy,  who  had  not  as  yet  quite  re- 
covered flora  the  original  fear  with 
which  her  aunt  had  inspired  her, — so 
terrible  that  she  was  almost  sorry  that 
her  mother  and  sister  were  coming  to 
her.  When  the  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door,  precisely  as  the  cathedral  clock 
was  striking  half-})ast  ten, — to  secure 
which  punctuality,  and  thereby  not  to 
oftend  the  owner  of  the  mansion,  Mrs. 
Stanbury  and  Priscilla  had  been  walk- 
ing about  the  Close  for  the  last  ten 
minutes, — Miss  Stanbury  was  still  in  the 
parlor. 


"  There  they  are !  "  she  exclaimed, 
jumping  up.  "Tliey  haven't  given  a 
body  much  time  to  run  away,  have  they, 
my  dear?  Half  a  minute,  Martha, — 
just  half  a  minute  !  "  Then  she  gathered 
up  her  things  as  though  she  had  been 
ill-treated  in  being  di'iven  to  make  so 
sudden  a  retreat,  and  Martha,  as  soon 
as  the  last  hem  of  her  mistress's  dress 
had  become  invisible  on  the  stairs,  open- 
ed the  front  door  for  the  visitors. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  like  it  ?  " 
said  Priscilla,  when  they  had  been  there 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  H — u — sh,"  whispered  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury. 

"  I  don't  sujipose  she's  listening  at  the 
door,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  Indeed,  she's  not,"  said  Dorothy. 
"  There  can't  be  a  truer,  honester 
woman,  than  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  But  is  she  kind  to  you,  Dolly  ?  " 
asked  the  mother. 

"  Very  kind  ;  too  kind.  Only  I  don't 
understand  her  quite,  and  then  she  gets 
angry  w^ith  me.  I  know  she  thinks  I 
am  a  fool,  and  that's  the  worst  of  it." 

"  Then,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  come 
home,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  She'll  never  forgive  you  if  you  do," 
said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"  And  who  need  care  about  her  for- 
giveness V  "  said  Priscilla. 

"I  don't  mean  to  go  home  yet,  at 
any  rate,"  said  Dorothy.  Then  there 
was  a  knock  at  tlie  door,  and  Martha 
entered  with  the  cake  and  wine.  "Miss 
Stanbury's  compliments,  ladies,  and  she 
hopes  you'll  take  a  glass  of  sherry." 
Whereupon  she  filled  out  the  glasses 
and  cariied  them  round. 

"Pray  give  my  compliments  and 
thanks  to  my  sister  Stanbury,"  said 
Dorothy's  mother.  But  Priscilla  put 
down  the  glass  of  wine  without  touching 
it,  and  looked  her  sternest  at  the  maid. 

Altogether,  the  visit  was  not  very 
successful,  and  poor  Dorothy  almost  felt 
that  if  she  chose  to  remain  in  the  Close 
she  must  lose  her  mother  and  sister,  and 
that  Avithout  really  making  a  friend  of 
her  aunt.  There  had  as  yet  been  no 
quarrel, — nothing  that  had  been  plainly 
recognized  as  disagi-ecable;  but  there  had 
not  as  yet  come  to  be  any  sympathy,  or 
assured  signs  of  comfortable  love.  Miss 
Stanbury  had  declared  more  than  once 
that  it  would  do,  but  bad  not  succeeded 
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in  sliowingin  what  the  success  consisted. 
When  she  was  told  tliat  the  two  ladies 
were  gone,  she  desired  that  Dorothy- 
might  be  sent  to  her,  and  immediately 
began  to  make  anxious  inquiries. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  and  what  do  they 
think  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  aunt,  that  they  think 
very  much." 

"And  what  do  they  say  about  it?" 

"They  didn't  say  very  much,  aunt. 
I  was  very  glad  to  see  mamma  and 
Priscilla.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you 
that  mamma  gave  me  back  the  money  I 
sent  her." 

"  What  did  she  do  that  for  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Stanbury,  very  sharply. 

"  Because  she  says  that  Hugh  sends. 
her  now  what  she  wants."  Miss  Stan- 
bury,  when  she  heard  this,  looked  very 
sour.  "I  thought  it  best  to  tell  you, 
you  know." 

"  It  will  never  come  to  any  good,  got 
in  that  way, — never." 

"  But,  Aunt  Stanbury,  isn't  it  good 
of  him  to  send  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  it's  better 
than  drinking,  and  smoking,  and  gam- 
bling. But  I  dare  say  he  gets  enough 
for  that  too.  When  a  man,  born  and 
bred  like  a  gentleman,  condescends  to 
let  out  his  talents  and  education  for 
such  purposes,  I  dare  say  they  are  wil- 
ling enough  to  pay  him.  The  devil 
always  does  pay  high  wages.  But  that 
only  makes  it  so  much  the  worse.  One 
almost  comes  to  doubt  whether  any  one 
ought  to  leai-n  to  write  at  all,  when  it  is 
used  for  such  vile  purposes.  I've  said 
what  I've  got  to  say,  and  I  don't  mean 
to  say  anything  more.  What's  the  use  ? 
But  it  has  been  hard  upon  me, — very. 
It  was  my  money  did  it,  and  I  feel  I've 
misused  it.  It's  a  disgrace  to  me  which 
I  don't  deserve." 

For  a  couple  of  minutes  Dorothy 
remained  quite  silent,  and  Miss  Stan- 
bury did  not  herself  say  anything  fur- 
ther. Nor  during  that  time  did  she 
observe  her  niece,  or  she  would  probably 
have  seen  that  the  subject  was  not  to  be 
dropped,  Dorothy,  though  she  was  silent, 
was  not  calm,  and  was  preparing  hei-self 
for  a  crusade  in  her  brother's  defence. 

"  Aunt  Stanbury,  he's  ray  brother, 
you  know." 

"  Of  course  he's  your  brother.  I 
wish  he  were  not." 


"I  think  him  the  best  brother  in  the 
world, — and  the  best  son." 

"  Why  does"  he  sell  himself  to  write 
sedition?  " 

"  He  doesn't  sell  himself  to  write 
sedition.  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be 
sedition,,  or  anything  wicked,  because 
it's  sold  for  a  penny." 

"  If  you  are  going  to  cram  him  down 
my  throat,  Dorothy,  you  and  I  had  bet- 
ter part." 

"  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  about 
him,  only  you  ought — not — to  abuse 
him — before  me."  By  this  time  Doro- 
thy was  beginning  to  sob,  but  Miss 
Stanbury's  countenance  was  still  very 
grim  and  very  stern.  "  He's  coming 
home  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  and  I  want 
to — see — see  him,"  continued  Dorothy. 

"Hugh  Stanbury  coming  to  Exeter! 
He  won't  come  here." 

"Then  I'd  rather  go  home,  Aunt 
Stanbury." 

"  Very  well,  very  Avell,"  said  Miss  Stan- 
bury, and  she  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

Dorothy  was  in  dismay,  and  began  to 
think  that  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do 
but  to  pack  up  her  clothes  and  prepare 
for  her  departure.  Slie  was  vei-y  soi-ryfor 
what  had  occurred,  being  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  aid  not  only 
to  herself,  but  to  her  mother  and  sister, 
which  was  afforded  by  the  present  ar- 
rangement, and  she  felt  very  angry 
with  herself,  in  that  she  had  already 
driven  her  aunt  to  quarrel  with  her. 
But  she  had  found  it  to  be  impossible  to 
hear  her  own  brother  abused  witliout 
saying  a  word  on  his  behalf.  She  did  not 
see  her  aunt  again  till  dinner-time,  and 
then  there  was  hardly  a  word  uttered. 
Once  or  twice  Dorothy  made  a  little 
effoitto  speak,  but  these  attempts  failed 
utterly.  The  old  Avoman  would  hardly 
reply  even  by  a  monosyllable,  but  sim- 
ply muttered  something,  or  shook  her 
iiead  when  she  was  addressed.  Jane, 
who  waited  at  table,  was  very  demure 
and  silent,  and  Martha,  who  once  came 
into  the  room  during  the  meal,  merely 
whispered  a  word  into  Miss  Stanbury's 
ear.  When  the  cloth  was  removed, 
and  two  glasses  of  port  had  been  poured 
out  by  Miss  .Stanbury  herself,  Dorothy 
felt  that  she  could  endure  this  treatment 
no  longer.  How  was  it  possible  that 
she  could  drink  wine  under  such  circum- 
stances ? 
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"  Not  for  me,  Aunt  Stanbury,"  said 
she,  with  a  deploring  tone. 

"  Wliy  not  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  drink  it  to-day." 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  so  before  it 
was  poured  out?  And  why  not  to- 
day? Come,  drink  it.  Do  as  I  bid 
you."  And  she  stood  over  her  niece, 
as  a  tragedy  queen  in  a  play  with  a  bowl 
of  poison,  Dorothy  took  it  and  sipped 
it  from  mere  force  of  obedience.  "  You 
make  as  many  bones  about  a  glass  of 
port  wine  as  though  it  were  senna  and 
salts,"  said  Miss  Stanbury.  "  Now  I've 
got  something  to  say  to  you."  By  this 
time  the  servant  was  gone,  and  the  two 
were  seated  alone  together  in  the  parlor. 
Dorothy,  who  bad  not  as  yet  swallowed 
above  half  her  wine,  at  once  put  the 
glass  down.  There  was  an  importance 
in  her  aunt's  tone  which  frightened  her, 
and  made  her  feel  that  some  evil  was 
coming.  And  yet,  as  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  must  return  home, 
there  was  no  further  evil  that  she  need 
dread.  "  You  didn't  write  any  of  those 
liorrid  articles  ?  "  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

"  No,  aunt ;  I  didn't  write  them.  I 
shouldn't  know  how." 

"And  I  hope  you'll  never  learn.  They 
say  women  are  to  vote,  and  become  doc- 
tors, and  if  so,  there's  no  knowing  what 
devil's  tricks  they  mayn't  do.  But  it 
isn't  your  fixult  about  that  filthy  news- 
paper. How  he  can  let  himself  down 
to  write  stuif  that  is  to  be  printed  on 
straw  is  what  I  can't  understand." 

"  I  don't  see  how  it  can  make  a  differ- 
ence as  he  writes  it." 

"  It  would  make  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence to  me.  And  I'm  told  that  what 
they  call  ink  comes  olf  on  your  fingers 
like  lamp-black.  I  never  touched  one, 
thank  God ;  but  they  tell  me  so.  All 
the  same ;  it  isn't  your  fault." 

"  I've  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Aunt 
Stanbury." 

"  Of  course  you've  not.  And  as  he  is 
your  brother,  it  wouldn't  be  natural  that 
you  should  like  to  throw  him  oif.  And, 
my  dear,  I  like  you  for  taking  his  part. 
Only  you  needn't  have  been  so  fierce 
with  an  old  woman." 

"  Indeed — indeed  I  didn't  mean  to 
be-^fierce.  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  I  never  was  taken  up  so  short  in  my 
life.  But  we  won't  mind  that.  There ; 
he  shall  come  and  see  you.     I  suppose 
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he  won't  insist  on  leaving  any  of  l)is 
nastiness  about." 

"  But  is  he  to  come  here,  Aunt  Stan- 
bury ?  " 

"  He  may  if  he  pleases." 

"  Oil,  Aunt  Stanbury  !  " 

"  When  he  was  here  last  he  generally 
had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  I  dare  say 
he  never  puts  it  down  at  all  now.  Those 
things  grow  upon  young  people  so  fast. 
But  if  he  could  leave  it  on  the  door-step 
just  while  he's  here  I  should  be  obliged 
to  liim." 

"  But,  dear  aunt,  couldn't  I  see  him 
in  the  street  ?  " 

"  Out  in  the  sti-eet !  No,  my  dear. 
All  the  world  is  not  to  know  that  he's 
.your  brother;  and  he  is  dressed  in  such 
a  rapscallion  manner  that  the  people 
would  think  you  were  talkhjg  to  a  house- 
breaker." Dorothy's  face  became  again 
red  as  she  heard  this,  and  the  angry 
words  were  very  nearly  spoken.  "  The 
last  time  I  saw  him,"  continued  Miss 
Stanbury,  "  he  had  on  a  short,  rough 
jacket,  with  enormous  buttons,  and  one 
of  those  flipperty-fiopperty  things  on  his 
head,  that  the  butcher-boys  wear.  Aiid, 
oh,  the  smell  of  tobacco !  As  he  had 
been  up  in  London,  I  suppose  lie  thought 
Exeter  was  no  better  than  a  village,  and 
he  might  do  just  as  he  pleased.  But  he 
knew  that  if  I'm  particular  about  any- 
thing, it  is  about  a  gentleman's  hat  in 
the  streets.  And  he  wanted  me — me  ! — 
to  walk  with  him  across  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
Hugh's  !  We  should  have  been  hooted 
about  the  Close  like  a  pair  of  mad  dogs; 
— and  so  I  told  him." 

"•  All  the  young  men  seem  to  dress 
like  that  now.  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  No,  they  don't.  Mr.  Gibson  doesn't 
dress  like  that." 

"  But  he's  a  clergyman.  Aunt  Stan- 
buiy." 

"  Perhaps  I'm  an  old  fool.  I  dare 
say  I  am,  and  of  course  that's  what  you 
mean.  At  any  rate  I'm  too  old  to 
change,  and  I  don't  mean  to  try.  I  like 
to  see  a  difference  between  a  gentleman 
and  a  house-breaker.  For  the  matter  of 
that  I'm  told  that  there  is  a  difference, 
and  that  the  house-breakers  all  look  like 
gentlemen  now.  It  may  be  proper  to 
make  us  all  stand  on  our  heads,  with 
our  legs  sticking  up  in  the  air  ;  but  I  for 
one  don't  like  being  topsy-turvy,  and  I 
won't  trv  it.  When  is  he  to  reach  Exeter?" 
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"  He  is  coming  on  Tuesday  next,  by 
the  last  ti-ain." 

"Then  you  can't  see  him  that  night. 
That's  out  of  the  question.  No  doubt 
he'll  sleep  at  the  Xag's  Head,  as  that's 
the  lowest  radical  public-house  in  the 
city.  Martha  shall  try  to  find  him.  She 
knows  more  about  his  doings  than  I 
do.  If  he  chooses  to  come  l)ere  the 
following  morning  before  he  goes  down 
to  Nuncombe  Putney,  well  and  good. 
I  shall  wait  up  till  Martha  comes  back 
from  the  train  on  Tuesday  night,  and 
hear."  Dorothy  was  of  course  full  of 
gratitude  and  thanks ;  but  yet  she  felt 
almost  disappointed  by  the  result  of  her 
aunt's  clemency  on  the  matter.  She  had 
desired  to  take  her  brother's  part,  and 
it  had  seemed  to  her  as  though  she  had 
done  so  in  a  very  lukewarm  manner. 
She  had  listened  to  an  immense  number 
of  accusations  against  him,  and  had  been 
unable  to  reply  to  them  because  she  had 
been  conquered  by  the  promise  of  a 
visit.  And  now  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  she  should  speak  of  going. 
Her  aunt  had  given  way  to  her,  and  of 
course  had  conquered  her. 

Late  on  the  Tuesday  evening,  after 
ten  o'clock,  Hugh  Stan  bury  was  walk- 
ing round  the  Close  with  his  aunt's  old 
servant.  He  had  not  put  up  at  that 
dreadfully  radical  establishment  of  which 
Miss  Stanbury  was  so  much  afraid,  but 
had  taken  a  bed-room  at  the  Railway 
Inn.  From  there  he  had  Avalked  up  to 
the  Close  Avith  Martha,  and  now  was 
having  a  few  last  words  with  her  before 
he  would  allow  her  to  return  to  the 
house. 

"  I  suppose  she'd  as  soon  see  the  devil 
as  see  me,"  said  Hugh. 

"  If  you  speak  in  that  way,  Mr.  Hugh, 
I  won't  listen  to  you." 

"  And  yet  I  did  everything  I  could  to 
please  her ;  and  I  don't  think  any  boy 
ever  loved  an  old  woman  better  than  I 
did  her." 

"  That  was  while  she  used  to  send  you 
cakes,  and  ham,  and  jam  to  school,  Mr. 
Hugh." 

"  Of  course  it  was,  and  while  she 
sent  me  flannel  waistcoats  to  Oxford. 
But  when  I  didn't  care  any  longer  for 
cakes  or  flannel  then  she  got  tired  of 
me.  It  is  much-  better  as  it  is,  if  she'll 
only  be  good  to  Dorothy." 

"  She  never  was  bad  to  any  body,  Mr. 
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Hugh.  But  I  don't  think  an  old  lady 
like  her  ever  takes  to  a  young  woman 
as  she  does  to  a  young  man,  if  only  he'll 
let  her  have  a  little  more  of  her  own 
way  than  you  would.  It's  my  belief 
that  you  might  have  had  it  all  for  your 
own  some  day,  if  you'd  done  as  you 
ought." 

"That's  nonsense,  Martha.  She 
means  to  leave  it  all  to  the  Burgesses. 
I've  heard  her  say  so." 

"  Say  so  ;  yes.  People  don't  always 
do  what  they  say.  If  you'd  managed 
rightly  you  might  have  it  all ; — and  so 
you  might  now." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  old  gii-1 ;  I  shan't 
try.  Live  for  the  next  twenty  yeai's 
under  her  apron-strings,  that  I  may  have 
the  chance  at  the  end  of  it  of  cutting  some 
l^oor  devil  out  of  his  money!  Do  you 
know  the  meaning  of  making  a  score  off 
your  own  bat,  Martha  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't ;  and  if  it's  anything 
you're  like  to  do,  I  don't  think  I  should 
be  the  better  for  learning, — by  all  ac- 
counts. And  now,  if  you  please,  I'll  go 
in." 

"Good  night,  Martha.  My  love  to 
them  both,  and  say  I'll  be  there  to-mor- 
row exactly  at  half-past  nine.  You'd 
better  take  it.  It  won't  turn  to  slate- 
stone.  It  hasn't  come  from  the  old 
gentleman." 

"  I  don't  want  anything  of  that  kind, 
Mr,  Hugh;— indeed'l  don't." 

"  Nonsense.  If  you  don't  take  it 
you'll  offend  me.  I  believe  you  think 
I'm  not  much  better  than  a  schoolboy 
still." 

"  I  don't  think  you're  half  so  good, 
Mr,  Hugh,"  said  the  old  servant,  stick- 
ing the  sovereign  which  Hugh  had 
given  her  in  under  her  glove  as  she 
spoke. 

On  the  next  morning  that  other  visit 
was  made  at  the  brick  house,  and  Miss 
Stanbury  was  again  in  a  fuss.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  she  was  in  a  much 
better  humor  than  before,  and  was  full 
of  little  jokes  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
visitation.  Of  course,  she  was  not  to 
see  her  nephew  herself,  and  no  message 
was  to  be  delivered  from  her,  and  none 
was  to  be  given  to  her  from  him.  But 
an  accurate  report  was  to  be  made  to 
her  as  to  bis  appearance,  and  Dorothy 
was  to  be  enabled  ta  answer  a  variety 
of  questini^s  respecting  h'un  after  he  was. 
15 
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gone.  "Of  coiirse,  I  don't  want  to 
know  anything  about  his  money,"  Miss 
Stanbury  said,  "only  I  should  like  to 
know  how  much  these  people  can  afford 
to  pay  for  their  penny  trash."  On  this 
occasion  she  had  left  the  room  and  gone 
up-stairs  before  the  knock  came  at  the 
door,  but  she  managed,  by  peeping  over 
the  balcony,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
"  flipperty-llopperty "  hat  which  her 
nephew  certainly  had  with  him  on  this 
occasion. 

Hugh    Stanbury  had  great  news  for 
his  sister.     The   cottage  in  which  Mrs. 
Stanbury  lived   at  Nun  combe  Putney, 
was  the  tiniest  little  dwelling  in  which 
a   lady    and   her    two    daughters    ever 
sheltered  themselves.      There  was,   in- 
deed, a  sitting-room,  two  bed-rooms,  and 
a  kitchen  ;  but  they  were  all  so  dimin- 
utive in  size  that  the  cottage  was  little 
more  than   a  cabin.      But  there  was  a 
house  in  the  village,  not  large  indeed, 
but  eminently  respectable,  three  stories 
high,  covered  with  ivy,  having  a  garden 
beliind  it,  and  generally  called  the  Clock 
House,  because  there  had  once  been  a 
clock   upon   it.     This   house   had   been 
lately  vacated,  and  Hugh  informed  his 
sister  that  he  was  thinking  of  taking  it 
for  his  mother's  accommodation.     N  ow, 
the  late  occupants  of  the  Clock  House, 
at  Nuncombe  Putney,  had  been  people 
with  live  or  six  hundred  a  year.     Had 
other  matters  been  in  accordance,  the 
house  would  almost  have  entitled  them 
to  consider  themselves  as  county  people. 
A  gardener  had  always  been  kept  there, 
— and  a  cow ! 

"  The  Clock  House  for  mamma  ?  " 
"  Well,  yes.  •  Don't  say  a  word  about 
it  as  yet  to    Aunt   Stanbury,  as  she'll 
think  that  Pve  sold  myself  altogether  to 
the  old  gentleman." 

"  But,  Hugh,   how  can  mamma  live 
there  ?  " 

"The  fact  is,  Dorothy,  there  is  a 
secret.  I  can't  tell  you  quite  yet.  Of 
course  you'll  know  it,  and  everybody 
will  know  it,  if  the  thing  comes  about. 
But  as  you  won't  talk,  I  will  tell  you 
what  most  concerns  ourselves," 
"  And  am  I  to  go  back  ?  " 
"  Certainly  not,— if  you  will  take  my 
advice.  Stick  to  your  aunt.  You  don't 
want  to  smoke  pipes,  and  wear  Tom-and- 
Jerry  hats,  and  write  for  the  penny 
newspapers." 


Now  Hugh  Stanbury's  secret  was 
this;  that  Louis  Trevelyan's  wife  and 
sister-in-law  were  to  leave  the  house  in 
Curzon  Street,  and  come  and  live  at 
Nuncombe  Putney,  with  Mrs.  Stanbury 
and  Priscilla.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
plan  to  be  carried  out,  if  Hugh  Stan- 
bury should  be  successful  in  his  present 
negotiations. 


(To  be  continued.) 

THE   RHINE   FRONTIER. 
■'  In  a  charming  but  now  almost  forgotten 
book,*  Victor  Hugo  relates  how,  on  a 
July  morning  in  1839,  he  left  Paris  in 
search  of  trees  and  sky — things  which 
were  not  then  to  be  seen  in  its  narrow 
streets.     He  went  to  Meaux,  Epernay, 
Rheims,  Namur,  Liege,  Aix-la-Ciiapelle, 
and  thus  proceeded  eastward  until  he 
was  stojjped  by  the  Rhine.     The  great 
river,  with  its  broad  yellow  stream,  its 
grand  histoiical  associations  and  poeti- 
cal legends,   fascinated  and    enthralled 
him.   ""  1  looked  long,"  he  says,''  at  this 
proud  and  noble  river,  violent,  but  with- 
out fury — savage,  fretful,  yet  majestic. 
It  was  swelled  and  magnificent  at  the 
time  I  crossed  it.     It  wiped   its  yellow 
mane  against  the  boats  of  the  bridge  ; . . . 
its  banks  were  fading  away   in  the  twi- 
liirht ;  its  voice  was  a  mighty  but  peace- 
ful roar."     The  poet  then  goes  on  to 
describe,  with  his  usual  picturesque  elo- 
quence, the  most  famous  of  the  Rhine 
cities  and  landscapes  among  which  he 
wandered,  and  dreamt,  and   philosophi- 
zed for  more  than  three  months.    But  the 
most  curious,  part  of  his  book  is  the  con- 
cluding chapter,  in  which   he  discusses 
the  claims  of  France  to  the  Rhine  fron- 
tier.    He  begins  by  sketching,  in  a  few 
broad  and  vivid  touches,  the  political 
situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.    The  most  prominent  fig- 
ures  in    the    picture   are    two   Powers 
which,    according   to    Hugo,    were    the 
natural   enemies  of    Europe.      One    of 
these  represented  the  spirit  of  conquest ; 
the  other,  that  of  commerce.     The  first 
was  Turkey  ;  the  second,  Spain.     These 
two  bugbears  of  our  grandfathers  have 
now  disappeai'cd.     Turkey  is  being  de- 
voured by  paper-money,  "  that  vermin 
of  rotten    states ; "  England    possesses 
Gibraltar,  "like  the  savage  who  sews  on 

*  "Le  Rhin."  Paris,  1845. 
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his  clonk  the  claws  of  the  lion  he  hns  kill- 
ed." But  Eui-ope  is  not  yet  liberated. 
To  Turkey  lias  succeeded  Russia  ; 
to  Spain — perfidious  Albion,  who  has 
become  far  stronger  than  Spain  had  ever 
been. 

After  impressing  his  readers,  in  a  doz- 
en pages  of  brilliant  declamation,  with 
the  immensity  of  the  power  of  Russia, 
ar.d  especially  of  England,  Hugo  urges 
that  the  natural  defenders  of  Europe 
against  the  two  giants  tliat  hang  on  her 
skirts  are  France  and  Germany.  It  was 
to  prevent  their  union  that  Eiigiand,  by 
a  master-stroke  of  j^rofound  policy,  gave 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  Prussia — "  a 
state  of  yesterday  which  has  the  future 
of  Germany  in  its  hands," — and  thereby 
created  a  standing  object  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  tiie  B"'reiich. 
"  The  installation  of  Prussia  in  the  Rhe- 
nish provinces,"  he  adds,  "  was  the  cap- 
ital achievement  of  the  Congress  of  Vien- 
na. It  was  due  to  the  great  cleverness 
ofliord  Castlercagh,  and  to  the  great 
blundei'ing  of  M.  de  Talleyrand." 

With  all  his  mystic  language  and  fan- 
ciful  analogies,  Victor   Hugo  lias  here 
unquestionably  hit   upon  the  great  fact 
which  makes  the  question  of  the  Rhine 
frontier  at  once  so  important  and  so  dan- 
gerous   to    Europe.     Whether    Castle- 
rcagh was  so   clever,  or  Talleyrand  so 
blind,    at    the   Vienna   Congress,    as    is 
above  implied,  may  be  doubted.     Prus- 
sia at  that  time  was  a  very  small  "great 
power,"  ruled  by  a  feeble  king  who  only 
aspired  to  keep  what  he  had  got ;  she 
had  but  little  influence  in  Germany,  and 
it  would   have  required  almost    the    in- 
stinct of  genius — a  quality  certainly  not 
possessed   by    Castlereagh— to    foresee 
the  greatness  which  was  in  store  for  her. 
Even   at  the  period  when  Hugo  wrote 
the  remarkable  words  we  have  quoted, 
nothing  had  been  done  by  Prussia  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  she  would  one  day 
stand    at   the  head    of  Germany.     Bis- 
marck was  then  a  rollicking  student  fiesh 
froiTi   G(3ttingen,  where   he  was  chiefly 
known  as  a  hard  drinker  and  a  bold  and 
skilfid  swordsman  ;  the  new  king,  Fred- 
erick Williaui  IV.,  was  amusing  himself 
with    amateur   politics  and  theology  at 
Potsdam ;  and,  in   the    opinion  of  most 
military   men,    the    institution    of   the 
Landwehr   was    an    absurd    traditional 
crotchet  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern, 


looking  very  well  on  paper,  but  utterly 
useless  for  real  duty  in  the  field.  But 
M'hethcr  it  was  done  accidentally,  or  of 
set  purpose,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  transfer  of  the  Rhine  provinces  to 
the  possession  of  Prussia  remains  to  this 
day  the  strongest  safeguard  of  Europe 
against  a  repetition  by  France  of  the 
policy  of  conquest  pursued  by  the  First 
Napoleon.  In  the  hands  of  Austria,  or 
as  a  separate  state,  the  Rhin eland  would 
always  liave  been  more  or  less  under 
French  influence,  as  it  was  for  centuries 
before  1815.  Since  it  has  been  part  of 
Prussia,  the  advance  of  France  north- 
ward and  eastward  has  been  barred  by  a 
resolute  and  wary  antagonist,  who  has 
always  held  the  country  in  absolute 
subjection  by  his  martinet  system  of 
government,  and  now  stands  fully  armed 
on  the  French  fiontier  as  the  military 
representative  of  all  Germany. 

What  Victor  Hugo  predicted  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  has  now  come  to  pass. 
Austria  has  become  "  the  past  of 
Germany,  Pi-ussia  her  future."  Since 
Sadowa,  the  Rhine  provinces — for  the 
last  halt-century  a  subject  of  contention 
between  France  and  Prussia — liave  al- 
ready three  or  four  times  almost  been 
the  battle-groimd  of  a  ti-emendous  war. 
Becker's  iamous  song :  "Tiiey  shall  not 
have  it — our  free  German  Rhine !  "  has 
at  this  moment  a  far  deeper  meaning 
than  when  it  was  sung  in  German  beer- 
houses in  1840;  for  jealousy  and  dis- 
appointment on  one  side,  and  the  pride 
of  success  on  the  other,  have  now,  more 
than  ever,  made  France  desire  to  take 
the  Rhine,  and  Germany  determine  to 
keep  it. 

It  is  often  asserted  by  French  writers 
that  the  Rhinelanders  of  the  left  bank 
would  be  glad  to  exchange  the  rule  of 
Prussia  for  that  of  France.  This  may 
have  been  the  case  in  former  times;  it 
is  certainly  not  so  now.  Every  Gei-man 
has  since  18G0  felt  a  natural  pride  in  be- 
longing to  the  Fatherland  ;  and  the 
Rhinelanders,  by  race,  language,  and 
character,  undoubtedly  belong  to  the 
great  German  nation,  different  as  they 
are  in  many  respects  from  their  coimtry- 
men  of  the  North,  Coimt  Bismarck 
once  dashed  off,  with  his  characteristic 
verve,  a  humorous  and  life-like  sketch 
of  the  typical  German  in  his  relations  to 
society  and  his  government.     "  Individ- 
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ualism,"  lie  said,  "  is  the  radical  vice  of 
our  naiion.  Every  one  here  lives  apart 
in  his  own  little  corner,  with  his  own 
particular  opinions,  surrounded  by  his 
own  wife  and  children,  always  suspect- 
ing the  government  as  well  as  his  neigh- 
bor, estimating  everything  from  his  own 
personal  point  of  view,  but  never  from 
that  of  the  mass.  The  sentiment  of  in- 
dividualism, and  the  mania  of  contra- 
diction, are  developed  in  him  to  an  in- 
conceivable degiee.  Show  him  an  open 
door,  and  rather  than  pass  through  it 
he  will  make  a  hole  in  the  wall." 
This  self-contained  and  critical  spirit  is 
to  be  found  in  abundance  on  the  Rhine, 
especially  when,  as  constantly  happens, 
the  easy-going  people  of  the  country 
come  into  collision  with  the  hard,  cen- 
tralizing officialism  of  Berlin.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  the  Prussians — 
the  Frenchmen  of  Germany — with  all 
their  energy  and  intelligence,  have  utter- 
ly failed  in  assimilating  the  Rhineland- 
ers,  as  the  French  have  assimilated  the 
Alsatians,  for  instance.  This  is,  per- 
haps, to  a  certain  extent  attributa- 
ble to  Rhenish  inertness.  Never  was 
the  theory  about  the  character  of 
a  nation  being  determined  by  whether 
it  drinks  wine  or  beer  so  utterly  dis- 
proved as  in  the  Rhine  provinces. 
The  beer-drinking  Prussian  is  gay, 
quick-witted,  and  enterprising  ;  the 
Rhinelander,  whose  existence  is  passed 
among  vineyards,  who  drinks  and  talks 
about   wine   from   morning   till    night," 


*  The  wonderful  capacity  for  drink  of  the 
Khinelanders  is  amusingly  illustrated  by 
Goethe  in  his  journals.  "  The  Bishop  of  May- 
ence,"  he  says,  "  once  delivered  a  sermon 
against  drunkenness,  and  after  painting  in  the 
strongest  colors  the  evils  of  over-indulgence, 
concluded  as  follows: — 'But  the  abuse  of 
wine  does  not  exclude  its  use ;  for  it  is  writ- 
ten that  wine  rejoices  the  heart  of  man. 
Probably  there  is  no  one  in  my  congregation 
who  cannot  drink  four  bottles  of  wine  with- 
out feeling  any  disturbance  of  his  senses ;  but 
if  any  man  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  bottle  so 
forgets  himself  as  to  abuse  and  strike  his  wife 
and  children,  and  treat  his  best  friends  as  ene- 
mies, let  him  look  into  his  conscience,  and  in 
future  always  stop  at  the  sixth  bottle.  Yet, 
if  after  drinking  eight,  or  even  ten  or  twelve 
bottles,  he  can  still  take  his  Christian  neigh- 
bor lovingly  by  the  hand,  and  obey  the  or- 
ders of  his  spiritual  and  temporal  superiors, 
•let  him  thaukfuily   druik    his   modest   {sic) 


is  slow  and  prosy,  detests  work,  and 
stolidly  resists  all  innovations.  Give 
him  his  pipe,  h'm pfcmnkuchen,  his  bottle 
of  wine,  and  a  few  boon  companions 
with  whom  he  may  verbosely  discuss 
his  gains  at  the  lottery  or  the  prospects 
of  tiie  vintage,  and  his  highest  aspira- 
tions will  be  satisfied.  The  village  pol- 
itician, so  often  to  be  met  with  in  Prus- 
sia Proper,  is  unknown  on  the  Rhine. 
It  is  a  sleepy,  comfortable,  pleasant 
country,  richly  endowed  by  nature  with 
lovely  scenes  and  a  fruitful  soil,  without 
the  pauperism  that  breeds  political  dis 
content,  or  the  manufactures  that  mul- 
tiply human  wants  and  provoke  the  rest- 
less and  indefinite  cravings  of  our  modern 
civilization.  In  spite  of  its  railways, 
its  steamboats,  and  its  annual  stream  of 
tourists,  it  is  still  in  many  things  far  be- 
hind other  European  countries  that  are 
less  populous  and  not  so  close  to  the 
great  European  highway.  The  Rhine 
rafts  and  ferry-boats,  the  ploughs  and. 
other  agricultural  implements  on  its 
banks,  are,  to  all  appearance,  much  the 
same  as  were  used  by  the  Celts  who  in- 
habited the  country  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago.  The  numerous  emblems  of 
an  almost  mediseval  superstition  which 
are  scattered  everywhere  remind  one  of 
Italy  or  Southern  France.  Even  on  the 
least  frequented  paths,  in  the  thick  woods 
of  beech  and  ])ine  which  clothe  the 
round  hills  of  Eifel,  you  cannot  walk  a 
mile  without  meeting  by  the  wayside 
with  a  cross,  a  stone  slab  with  rude  bas- 
reliefs  representing  some  incident  in  the 
life  of  a  saint,  or  a  gaudily-painted  image 
of  the  Madonna.  In  the  vineyards,  too, 
you  often  see  the  heavy  bunches  of  close- 
pressed  grapes,  their  thin  transparent 
skins  almost  bursting  with  the  lich  red 
or  yellow  juice,  hang  over  roughly  carved 
votive  tablets,  whose  coarse  and  wea- 
ther-stained surface  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  graceful  vines  and  their  soft 
round  fruit.  In, this  romantic  land,  the 
miracles  are  as  numerous,  and  more  cred- 
ited, than  the  legends,  and  even  military 


draught.  He  must  be  careful,  however,  aa 
to  taking  any  more,  for  it  is  seldom  that  Prov- 
idence gives  any  one  the  special  grace  to 
drink  sixteen  bottles  at  a  sitting,  as  it  has  en- 
abled me,  its  unworthy  servant,  to  do  without 
either  neglecting  my  duties  or  losing  my 
temper. '  " 
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and  Protestant  Prussia  finds  it  impossi- 
ble to  supplant  the  monasteries  by  her 
barracks,  or  to  elbow  monks  and  nuns 
out  of  the  rail  way  trains  witli  her  troops. 

It  miglit  almost  be  said  that  there  is 
iiothinij  Prussian  about  the  Rhino  but 
its  soldiers  and  fortresses  ;  and  even 
these  look  like  foreign  importations 
■which  have  not  yet  been  naturalized  in 
the  country.  Elsewhere  a  group  of  sol- 
diers or  a  fortress  is  often  a  picturesque 
addition  to  the  landscape  ;  on  the  Rhine 
it  is  usually  an  eyesore.  The  crowds 
of  under-sized  and  slovenly-dressed  men 
you  meet  slouching  along  in  loose  march- 
ing order  in  the  vicinity  of  the  garrison 
towns  are  anything  but  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  especially  when  they  break  rudely 
on  such  charming  harmonies  of  color 
as  are  to  be  found  almost  everywhere 
on  those  tlnckly-wooded  ridges,  sloping 
down  into  narrow  emerald-green  dells, 
which  form  one  of  the  most  characteris- 
tic features  of  Rhine  scenery.  Equally 
ugly  and  prosaic  are  the  fortresses. 
Ehrenbreitstein,  "  the  Prussian  Gibral- 
tar," descends  to  the  Rhitie  in  a  series 
of  straight  monotonous  brick  walls ; 
Coblentz,  with  its  beautiful  site,  its 
fine  old  churches,  its  picturesque  timber 
houses,  is  yet  little  more  than  a  huge 
barrack.  Soldiers  fill  the  streets  and 
restaurants,  ever}-  hill  is  a  fortification, 
and  the  Rhine  itself  here  looks  hke  a 
liuge  moat.  The  contrast  between  these 
hideous  instruments  of  modern  warfare 
and  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  almost  painful. 

But  if  Prussia  has  failed  to  instil  into 
the  homely  Rhinelanders  any  of  her 
warlike  and  enterprising  spirit,  she  has 
at  least  thoroughly  established  her  do- 
minion both  over  them  and  their  country. 
Prussian  officialism  is  su[>reme,  and, 
what  is  just  now  even  more  im]30rtant, 
Prussian  militarism  as  well.  You  see 
in  the  most  retired  villages — places 
which  seem  the  very  ideal  of  pastoral 
tranquillity — the  well-known  inscription 
on  the  first  and  last  house  announcing  the 
company  and  regiment  of  the  Landwehr 
for  which  the  villagers  are  recruited, 
and  the  military  law  is  everywhere  ri- 
gidly executed  and  submissively  obeyed. 
Years  ago  the  Rhinelanders  grumbled  at 
being  thus  dragooned,  and  even  looked 
with  a  longing  eye  to  France,  but  they 
could  not  long  resist  the  superior  energy 


of  their  Prussian  rulers,  and  they  liave 
now  become  so  accustomed  to  the  yoke 
that  they  no  longer  feel  it  as  a  grievance. 
As  for  the  country,  every  weak  point 
has  been  fortified  to  the  utmost.  The 
two  principal  towns  in  the  Rhine  pro 
vinces — Cologne,  the  commercial  capital, 
and  Coblentz,  the  military  capital — 
have  each  a  garrison  of  5,000  men,  and 
are  defended  by  works  which  would 
present  formidable  obstacles  to  an  in- 
vadei".  Coblentz,  especially,  is  now  one 
of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe.  The 
forts  of  Alexander,  Constantino,  and  the 
Carthusian  hill  lender  the  town  unap- 
proachable by  an  enemy  from  Mayenceor 
Bingen  ;  and  the  huge  fortificati.>ns  of  the 
Petersberg,  forming  an  intrenched  camp 
capable  of  accommodating  an  army  of 
100,000  men,  entirely  command  the  long 
stretch  of  flat  country  which  extends  in 
the  direction  of  Cologne  and  Treves — 
that  taraous  plain  on  which  the  Romans, 
the  Normans,  the  Guelphs,  the  Swedes, 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  French,  have  for 
more  than  eighteen  centuries  fought  and 
bled.  These  powerful  defences  on  the 
north,  south,  and  west  are  completed 
by  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of 
Ehrenbreitstein  on  the  east.  Ehren- 
breitstein overlooks  all  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  is  only  accessible  from  the 
north,  on  which  side  it  is  protected  by 
a  double  line  of  works.  A  sixth  fort, 
that  of  Asterstein,  on  the  Pfaffendorf 
hill,  south  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  completes 
the  circle.  Forty  miles  higher  up  is 
Mayence,  with  a  Prussian  garrison, 
though  as  yet  nominally  not  annexed  to 
the  Prussian  state.  It  was  one  of  the 
"  federal  fortresses"  which,  by  the  Con- 
vention of  1815,  were  to  be  maintained 
for  the  protection  of  Germany  against 
France,  and  five  out  of  the  twenty-five 
millions  taken  from  the  French  military 
contribution  for  strengtliening  the  de- 
fences of  the  Lower  Rhine  were  ex- 
pended in  fortifving  it.  In  former  times 
Mayence  had  such  a  reputation  for 
strength  that  it  was  attacked  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  German  for- 
tress. During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who 
evacuated  it  after  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia. In  1G88  they  once  more  be- 
sieged and  captured  it,  but  lost  it  again 
in  the  following  year.  In  1 792  it  yielded 
to  the    French  under  Custine,  was   re- 
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taken  by  the  Prussians  after  a  four 
months'  siege,  made  a  valiant  defence 
agninst  tlie  repeated  attacks  of  the  Re- 
publican army  during  the  years  1795 
and  1796,  and  was  finally  given  up  to 
France  in  consequence  of  a  secret  article 
in  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Forniio  in  1797. 
For  seventeen  years  Mayence  was  a 
French  city  ;  it  was  taken  from  Napo- 
leon, with  the  rest  of  the  Rhenish  towns, 
in  1814.  Though  Bonaparte  called  it 
"  the  key  of  the  Continent,'*'  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  with  our  new  system 
of  warfare,  it  is  as  strong  as  Coblentz. 
The  fortifications,  consisting  of  an  inner 
wall  with  fourteen  bastions  and  a  citadel, 
a  line  of  forts  communicating  with  each 
other  by  a  glacis,  and  extensive  intrench- 
ments  (the  whole  garrisoned  by  8,000 
men),  are  said  by  mihtary  men  to  be 
somewhat  old-fashioned  ;  the  position, 
however,  is  enormously  strong,  and  a 
French  army  WH">uld  probably  find  it 
more  difficult  to  take  it  now  than  when  it 
was  defended  by  the  troops  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  electors  of  Nassau. 

Tlie  third  fortress  of  the  "  German 
quadrilateral,"  as  M.  Emile  de  Girardin 
calls  it,  is  Rastadt,  in  Baden,  whose  ex- 
pected occupation  by  Prussia  France 
now  threatens  to  make  a  casus  belli.  It 
was  built,  like  other  Rhine  fortifications, 
with  French  money  after  1815,  and  is 
considered  to  be  equal  in  strength  to 
Mayence.  Nine  years  after  its  comple- 
tion under  the  superintendence  of  Aus- 
trian engineers,  it  was  occupied  by  Baden 
insurgents,  who  were  captured  by  the 
Prussians  in  June,  1849,  after  a  three 
weeks'  siege.  Landau  and  Germersheim, 
on  the  opposite  bank,  are  both  Bavarian 
fortresses.  The  former,  which  belonged 
to  France  for  more  than  a  century  (1680 
to  1702,  and  1714  to  1814),  and  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  Vanban,  has 
now  lost  much  of  its  old  reputation.  The 
outer  works  were  pulled  down  last  year, 
and  the  small  Bavarian  garrison  of  3,000 
men  could  hardly  hold  it  against  a  de- 
termined enemy.  Germersheim  has  some 
strong  but  not  very  extensive  fortifica- 
tions, erected  about  thirty  years  ago. 
The  list  of  Rhine  fortresses  (Luxemburg 
being  now  almost  dismantled)  is  closed 
by'  Saai-louis,  on  the  French  frontier, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Vauban  in  a 
twelvemonth  in  consequence  of  a  bet  he 
made  with  Louis  XIV. 


To  attack  a  country  thus  protected 
would  certainly  test  all  the  powers  of 
even  so  thoroughly  military  a  nation  as 
France.  While  holding  Coblentz,  Ma- 
yence, and  Rastadt  (which  would,  of 
course,  at  once  be  occupied  by  Prussian 
troops  directly  war  appeared  inevitable), 
Prussia  might  confidently  await,  with  a 
com])aratively  small  force,  the  onset  of 
the  JB'rench,  and  would  then  be  able,  by 
one  of  those  quick  and  sudden  marches 
which  were  so  successful  in  1866,  to  move 
an  army  on  Paris  through  the  open  conn- 
ti-y  between  the  Vosges  and  the  Moselle. 
All  the  advantages  in  such  a  stiuggle 
would  be  on  the  side  of  Prussia ;  she 
would  have  the  whole  of  Gei-many  at 
her  back,  and  a  deep,  wide,  rapid  river, 
defended  by  all  the  resources  of  modern 
military  art,  between  her  and  her  enemy; 
while  France  would  have  not  only  to  be- 
siege some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe,  but  to  protect  a  naked  frontier 
not  two  hundred  miles  from  her  capital. 
It  is  certain  that  France  would  never 
attempt  to  enter  on  so  unequal  a  con- 
flict alone,  however  great  might  be  the 
provocation.  Unfortunately  there  are 
many  European  questions  still  unsettled, 
many  aspirations  still  unfulfilled,  and 
more  than  one  Power  woixld  be  only 
too  ready  to  offer  its  alliance  in  return 
for  the  satisfaction  of  its  national  wants. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  for  instance, 
that  Italy  would  lend  her  troops  to  any 
government,  and  for  almost  any  pur- 
pose, if  by  so  doing  she  could  get  Rome ; 
and  Russia  would  certainly  not  hesitate 
by  assisting  either  Prussia  or  France  to 
purchase  their  support  for  her  designs 
on  Constantinople.  Indeed,  the  only 
great  Power  on  the  Continent  which 
now  seems  really  to  desire  peace  is 
Austria.  Baron  Beust,  with  all  his 
faults,  has  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive 
that  the  true  interests  of  his  adopted 
country  require  that  it  should  pursue 
a  pacific  policy,  and  he  has  consistently 
held  to  this  view  ever  since  he  became 
Minister  at  Vienna.  His  recent  speech 
on  the  Army  Bill  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  much  un- 
merited censure.  Because  he  said  that 
Austria  requires  for  her  safety  an  army 
of  800,000  men,  people  immediately  leap- 
ed to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  conteni, 
plating  revenge  for  Sadowa.  It  is  all 
vei-y   well   for   us    in  England — whom- 
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thank  Heaven,  no  one  dreams  of  attack- 
ing— to  talk  of  a  reduction  of  armaments ; 
but  Austria— with  Italian  sympathizers 
in  the  Tyrol,  with  Russian  agitators  in 
all  her  Slavonic  provinces,  and  with  a 
Pan-Kouman  movement  on  her  eastern 
frontier,  which  penetrates  deep  into  her 
own  territory  and  is  openly  fomented 
from  Bucharest — has  enemies  on  every 
side.  A  war  with  Russia  or  Roumania, 
or  both,  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and 
it  would  be  worse  than  folly  for  the 
Austrian  Government  not  to  keep  itself 
prepared  to  meet  the  danger  when  it 
comes. 

"  L'Empereur  meurt  d'envie  et  de 
crainte  de  vous  faire  la  guerre,"  said. a 
diplomatist  from  Paris  to  Count  Bis- 
marck last  summer.  "  Nous  n'avons  ni 
envie  ni  crainte  de  la  faire,"  was  tlie 
reply.  These  few  words  exactly  describe 
the  present  situation.  Doubtless,  by 
natural  disposition,  Napoleon  III.  is  a 
friend  of  peace.  If  his  empire  has  not 
been  always  pacific,  as  he  promised  it 
would  be,  this  was  not  because  he  loved 
peace  less,  but  because  he  loved  himself 
and  his  dynasty  more.  And  now  the 
case  has  again  arisen  where  his  peaceful 
tendencies  are  dominated  by  what  he 
supposes  to  be  the  interests  of  his  throne. 
The  French  nation  is  humiliated  by  in- 
cessant failures  abroad,  and  provoked  by 
the  denial  of  liberty  at  home.  With 
that  hesitation,  almost  approaching  cow- 
ardice, that  has  ere  now  made  him  with- 
draw from  an  enterprise  almost  before 
he  had  well  entered  upon  it,  Napoleon 
fears  to  give  his  people  liberal  institu- 
tions lest  they  should  use  them  to  over- 
throw his  govermnent,  and  trembles  at 
the  risk  of  losing  all  by  one  Prussian 
victory  if  he  goes  to  war.  But  he  must 
do  something,  and  terrible  as  are  the 
risks  of  a  defeat,  a  successful  campaign 
on  the  Rhine  would  at  once  restore  his 
popularity,  and  secure  his  dynasty — 
objects  which  he  has  vainly  spent  so 
many  years  to  achieve.  No  wonder  that, 
harassed  by  incessant  opposition,  feel- 
ing day  by  day  his  throne  slip  from 
under  him,  he  should  burn  to  strike  the 
blow  which  is  either  to  shatter  the  im- 
perial edifice  to  the  ground,  or  give 
solidity  and  firmness  to  its  shaky  foun- 
dations. As  for  King  William,  he  would 
consider  the  advantages  of  a  successful 
war  pretty  equally  balanced  by  its  dis- 


advantages. That  it  would  draw  closer 
the  bonds  of  German  unity  is  a  truth 
which  is  now  so  obvious  as  to  be  almost 
trite.  Such  a  result,  however,  would  be 
far  from  satisfactory  to  the  Government 
at  Berlin,  which  has  become  more  reac- 
tionist than  ever  since  Count  Bismarck 
has  been  compelled  by  illness  to  with- 
draw himself  from  ])ublic  afl:airs.  The 
Manteuffel  party  in  Prussia  would  look 
upon  a  victory  which  increased  the  pow- 
er of  the  German  people  at  the  expense 
of  that  of  the  Prussian  crown  very  much 
in  the  light  of  a  defeat.  Any  territorial 
conquests  would  be  out  of  the  question; 
for  though  Prussia  is  probably  strong 
enough  to  hold  her  own,  she  is  not 
strong  enough  to  take  anything  from 
France,  and  a  war  for  the  protection  of 
Germany  could  not  afford  any  pretext 
for  the  annexation  of  a  German  state. 
The  great  advantage  to  Prussia  of  a 
decisive  campaign  would  be  the  termi- 
nation of  the  present  state  of  uncertainty, 
which  paralyzes  her  trade,  and  compels 
her  to  keep  her  armaments  on  a  war 
footing — an  important  consideration,  now^ 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history, 
her  budget  shows  a  large  deficit.  But 
in  this,  too,  the  gain  of  Prussia  would 
be  that  of  Germany,  with  whose  interests 
lier  own  are  now  indissolubly  connected. 
Whatever  may  be  the  feeling  of  their 
government,  the  Prussian  people  can 
only  hail  with  joy  any  event  which 
brings  them  nearer  to  a  great  German 
national  unity.  If  the  war  must  come, 
they  will  at  least  hope  that  "  blood  and 
iron  "  may  once  more,  as  in  1S66,  weld 
more  strongly  together  the  members  of 
the  Fatherland. 


MONCRIEFF'S  ORDNANCE  SYSTEM. 

Twelve  years  ago,  an  officer  of  the 
Edinburgh  Militia  Artillery  was  in  the 
trenches  before  Sebastopol,  watching 
with  all  the  intensity  of  a  born  artiller- 
ist, although  but  an  amateur,  the  eiFects 
and  incidents  of  the  bombardment  du- 
ring that  extraordinary  siege.  He  saw 
our  gallant  gunners  serving  their  guns 
behind  the  protecting  parapets  of  their 
batteries,  about  eight  feet  high ;  and 
observed  that  as  the  guns  could  only 
fire  over  a  height  of  three  and  a  hnlf 
feet,  openings  had  to  be  made  in  the 
parapet  down   to  that  level,  to  enable 
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them  to  do  so.  He  likewise  perceived 
that  every  such  opening,  or  "  embra- 
sure," witli  its  gaping  outspreading 
mouth,  was  at  once  a  target  and  a  fun- 
nel for  the  missiles  of  the  keen  and 
watchful  enemy  ;  and  finally,  that  the 
slides  of  the  embrasures  Mere  as  easily 
destroyed  as  they  were  difficult  to  re- 
pair. 

Profoundly  impressed  with  this  un- 
scientific and  highly  dangerous  arrange- 
ment, he  was  prompted  to  design  ''  lifts" 
which  would  raise  the  guns  so  as  to  en- 
able them  to  fire  over  the  tops  of  the 
])arapets  when  required  to  do  so.  In 
the  course  of  the  designs  and  experi- 
ments which  he  was  thus  led  to  make, 
he  discovered  the  principle  upon  which 
his  present  system  is  based,  and  at  once 
felt  that  complete  conviction  in  its  feasi- 
bility and  soundriess  which  was  neces- 
sary to  sustain  and  stimulate  him  during 
many  weary  years  of  opposition  and 
neglect.  It  Mas  lucky,  indeed,  that 
Captain  Moncrieff  was  not  only  a  me- 
chanical genius,  and  a  man  of  undaunted 
perseverance,  but  that  he  was  also  pos- 
sessed of  independent  means,  which  en- 
abled him  to  devote  time  and  money  to 
the  experiments  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  entirely  new  idea ; 
otherAvise,  we  should,  in  all  probability, 
have  never  seen  his  valuable  invention 
introduced  into  the  service. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other which  excites  impatience  at  official 
stolidity,  it  is  the  way  in  which  very  fre- 
quently inventors  of  the  highest  merit 
are  baffled  and  snubbed  by  disbelieving 
and  short-sighted  oflicials.  It  is  intoler- 
able to  think,  as  in  this  case,  of  twelve 
valuable  years— how  valuable  is  little 
known — being  frittered  away  in  the 
struggle  to  tbrce  a  first-rate  bond  fide 
invention  upon  the  authorities.  Is  it 
not  easy  to  imagine  the  description  of 
communication  with  which  inventors  are 
put  off?  "  I  am  desired  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  to  state,  for  your  infor- 
mation, tliat  he  is  unable  to  sanction  the 
experimental  trial  of  your  invention,  as 
it  does  not  appear  to  promise  any  prac- 
tical lesults  when  applied  on  a  large 
scale."  Or:  "  I  am  directed  to  acquaint 
yen  that  Secretaiy  Sir  Plausible  Keep- 
quiet  does  not  feel  justified  in  sanction- 
ing so  great  an  expenditure  of  public 
money  ;  as  he  has  been  advised  by  the 


scientific  committee,  which  has  carefully 
investigated  the  question,  that  the  inven- 
tion, though  so  ingenious  and  creditable 
to  you,  is  quite  unsuitable  for  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  artillery.  I  am 
desired,  however,  to  add,  that  Sir  Plau- 
sible Keepquiet  Avill  have  no  objection 
to  order  an  official  trial  of  the  apparatus, 
if  constructed  by  you,  upon  your  under- 
taking to  repay  the  cost  of  the  ammuni- 
tion expended,  to  this  department." 

How  the  inventor,  feeling  as  he  did 
all  along  that  he  had  got  hold  of  the 
right  thing,  must  have  groaned,  or  sighed, 
or  sworn,  according  to  the  temperament 
with  which  he  has  been  endowed  !  One 
thing  Captain  Moncrieff  did  not  do,  and 
that  was  to  give  in.  He  stuck  to  his 
gun-carriage  through  thick  and  thin, 
with  an  earnestness,  a  perseverance, 
and,  we  might  almost  add,  a  patriotism 
worthy  of  all  commendation,  and  which 
must  have  insured  success,  if  such  w^ere 
at  all  attainable.  But  Captain  Moncrieff 
did  not  stand  quite  alone  in  his  pro- 
tracted struggle  with  official  inertia ; 
several  scientific  men,  from  the  first,  saw 
the  beauty  and  feasibility  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  encouraged  him  to  continue 
his  exertions.  Of  these,  two  were  dis- 
tinguished scientific  officers  of  the  sister 
service,  who  threw  themselves  heartily 
into  the  subject,  and  without  M-hose  un- 
Mavering  assistance,  it  is  possible  that 
even  now  the  merits  of  the  invention 
would  not  have  been  officially  recog- 
nized, in  this  country  at  all  events. 

But  while  it  is  almost  impossible  not 
to  feel  and  give  vent  to  bitter  annoy- 
ance at  the  feai-ful  loss  of  time  and  of 
money  caused  by  the  official  delay  in 
recognizing  the  merits  of  this  system,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  authori- 
ties charged  with  the  investigation  of 
inventions  have  a  marvellously  difficult 
part  to  l^lay.  The  number  and  the 
variety  of  new  designs,  and  the  trans- 
parent absurdity  of  many  of  them,  would 
astonish  any  one  unenlightened  on  the 
subject.  Air-guns,  and  steam-guns,  and" 
water-guns  ;  fiat-headed  bullets,  round- 
headecf  bullets,  conical-headed  bullets  ; 
time-fuses,  percussion-fuses,  concussion- 
fuses  ;  infernal  machines  of  all  kinds  ;  ex- 
plosive compounds  of  endless  variety;  car- 
riages of  curious  construction  ;  ingenious 
and  heterogeneous  proposals  of  every 
sort :  these  come  pouring  in  upon  them 
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in  an  unbroken  stream  ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  between  the  chaff  and 
the  gi'ain  nn;st  be  considerable.  Clearly, 
too,  even  those  designs  which  have  some 
promise  of  a  practical  result,  cannot  be 
officially  tried  and  experimented  on,  un- 
less the  department  were  enormously 
extended  ;  and  therefore  great  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  these  officials. 
Captain  Moncrieff  has  himself  come  to 
their  rescue,  and  has  asserted  that  he 
was  as  well  treated  as  other  inventors  ; 
but,  after  all,  that  is  not  saying  a  great 
deal.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  mere  foct  of  its  requiring  from  ten 
to  twelve  years  to  pass  a  really  first- 
rate,  sound  invention  through  the  official 
mill,  scarcely  admits  of  the  extension  of 
any  great  amount  of  charity  to  a  depart- 
ment Avhere  such  a  thing  is  possible. 
And  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said, 
that  ugly  fact  still  stands  forth,  condem- 
natory of  the  official  system. 

The  most  homely  and  familiar  illustra- 
tion of  Captain  Moncrieff's  system  of 
mounting  guns  is  that  of  a  child's  hobby- 
horse, \vhich  rolls  easily  backward  and 
forward  upon  the  floor,  absorbing  and 
innoxiously  distributing  the  superfluous 
energy  of  the  youthful  equestrian.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  hobby-horse,  Captain 
Moncrieff  has  two  side  pieces  with 
curved  bottoms,  called  "  elevators,"  and 
Avhich  can  roll  freely  upon  the  platform. 
These  elevators  are  about  eight  feet 
high,  and  they  run  to  points  at  the  top. 
At  these  points,  the  small  carriage  pro- 
per, which  supports  the  gim,  is  pivoted, 
and  a  counterweight  is  attached  to  the 
front  of,  and  between  the  elevators,  at- 
their  bottom.  Let  us  now  suppose  the 
gun  to  be  raised  to  its  greatest  height, 
and  peering  over  its  parapet,  ready  to 
deal  destruction  in  any  required  direc- 
tion. The  apparatus  will  now  be  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  the  gun  being-  di- 
rectly over  the  counterweight.  "  Ready," 
"  Fire  ! "  See,  the  gun  recoils  backward  ; 
lower  and  lower  it  gets  every  moment ; 
the  elevators  are  evenly  rolling  on  their 
curved  bases,  and  the  huge  counter- 
weight is  lifted  higher  and  higher — sto- 
ring up  in  it  the  whole  energy  of  the  re- 
coil— as  the  gun  descends.  "  Stand 
clear!"  might  exclaim  a  bystander; 
"  the  gun  will,  of  course,  roll  back  again." 
Not  a  bit  of  it ;  not,  at  least,  till  it  is 
wanted,     A    little    Iron    pin,  called    a 


"  pawl,"  clicks  into  a  toothed-wheel,  and 
holds  down  the  too  eager  weapon,  strain- 
ing like  a  hound  on  the  leash,  uniil  the 
pi'oper  moment  arrives  to  release  it. 
"  Load  !  "  How  is  that  to  be  accom- 
plished, when  there  is  no  room  for 
the  rammer  between  the  gun's  muzzle 
and  the  parapet  ?  Observe  that  cun- 
ning device!  That  little  dumpy  staff  is 
"  telescoinc,"  and  can  be  elongated  suf- 
ficiently to  ram  the  not  very  digestible 
food  dow^n  the  gaping  monstei's  gullet. 
"Run  the  gun  up!"  The  pawl  is  re- 
leased ;  the  counterweight,  acting  at  the 
end  of  the  longer  arm  of  tlie  lever,  with 
its  movable  fulcrum,  overbalances  the 
gun,  which  is  raised  bodily  up,  rapidly 
at  first,  and  then  slower  and  slower,  as 
it  nears  the  top  or  firing  position  ;  the 
counterweight  at  the  same  lime  sinking 
correspondingly,  and  gently  coming  to  a 
state  of  rest.  The  process  can  now  be 
repeated  ad  libitum.  This  is  no  meie 
conjecture.  It  has  been  proved ;  the 
thing  has  been  done ;  and  it  is  simply  a 
mechanical  marvel  that  a  first  experi- 
ment on  such  a  large  scale  should  have 
resulted — save  in  a  few  unimportant  de- 
tails— in  such  a  complete  and  undeniable 
success. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
gunners,  who  were  not  very  keen  about 
the  invention  at  first,  are  chuckling  all 
over  the  country,  in  the  greatest  glee  at 
the  success  of  the  new  system;  so  we 
may  safely  conjecture  that  it  offers  ad- 
vantages conducive  either  to  their  per- 
sonal safety  or  convenience,  or  to  both. 
Let  us  see,  then,  what  they  expect. 
They  expect  to  stand  securely  behind  a 
ten-feet-high  parapet  of  solid  earth — 
which,  if  it  is  thick  enough,  they  must 
prefer  to  the  best  iron  that  can  be  made, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  its  thickness — 
and  without  exposing  one  of  their  very 
valuable  heads,  to  fire  in  any  direction 
they  please,  untrammelled  by  narrow 
embrasures  or  port-holes;  nor  will  they 
be  disappointed,  for  Captain  Moncrieff 
has  shown  them  how  to  attach  a  look- 
ing-glass to  the  side  of  the  gun,  by  the 
aid  of  which,  and  a  scale  fastened  to  the 
muzzle,  the  piece  can  be  pointed  accu- 
rately on  the  mark  to  be  hit  by  a  man 
standing  below,  and  looking  up  into  the 
glass.  In  fact,  a  woman — and  she  need 
be  neither  a  Joan  of  Arc,  a  Paraguayan, 
nor  an  Amazon  of  Dahomey — ^might,  af- 
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ter  a  little  practice,  lay  a  150-ponnder 
gun  as  well  as  the  most  herculean  or  ac- 
complished of  gunners. 

Our  artillerists  expect,  also,  that  un- 
der the  new  system,  the  gun  will  save 
them  a  good  deal  of  ti-ouble  by  running 
itself  up,  instead  of  being  run  \xp  by 
them,  as  heretofore.  In  fact,  three  or 
four  men  Avill  actually  be  able  to  work 
a  gun  which  formerly  w^ould  have  re- 
quired eight  or  ten ;  moreover,  the  re- 
coil of  the  gun  is  to  be  further  utilized 
by  making  it  lift  up  its  own  heavy  shot 
and  shell.  We  do  not  suppose  that  even 
Captain  Moncrieff's  ingenuity  will  make 
the  recoil  put  the  shot  absolutely  into 
the  muzzle,  but  that  will  be  all  but  ac- 
complished. 

Again,  the  gunners  believe  that  they 
will  be  saved  from  the  very  unpleasant 
and  most  dangerous  effects  of  stone  and 
iron  splinters,  which,  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, could  never  be  entirely  obviated. 
A  chance  shot  might,  of  course,  descend- 
ing at  a  high  angle,  and  striking  near 
the  edge  of  the  parapet,  enter  the  pit  in 
which,  under  the  new  system,  the  gun 
would  be  placed,  and  do  considerable 
damage.  And,  in  fact,  the  difficulty  of 
protecting  such  a  battery  from  high- 
angle  tiring,  is  the  weak  point  of  tlie 
system  ;  but  then  it  is  only  one,  and  it 
can  be  partially,  if  not  entirely  remedied. 
It  would  be  odd,  indeed,  if,  with  so 
many  advantages  accruing,  no  corre- 
sponding disadvantages  resulted,  for, 
heretofore,  wdiatever  has  been  gained  in 
fortification,  has  been  almost  without 
exception  at  the  expense  of  some  defect, 
small  or  large. 

Lastly,  the  gunners  expect  no  longer 
to  be  obliged  to  w^ork  batteries  en  bar- 
hette.  This  is  done  by  raising  the  guns 
permanently  above  the  level  of  the  para- 
pet, to  give  them  a  wide  scope  of  lateral 
ran^e,  where  such  is  desirable.  Under 
this  arrangement,  the  pieces  were  always 
in  view  of  the  enemy,  and  the  men  were, 
to  a  certain  extent,  also  exposed  while 
working  them.  Captain  Moncrieff  has, 
however,  relieved  them  from  this  very 
uncomfortable  service ;  and  for  this,  as 
well  as  for  the  other  benefits  he  has  be- 
stowed upon  them,  he  certainly  deserves, 
if  any  man  ever  did,  the  appellation  of 
the  gunner's  friend ! 

But  the  nation  might  say :  "  But 
these  gunners  w^ere  paid  to  be  killed ! 
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How  about  the  expense  ? "  For  all 
these  charming  devices  for  extermina- 
ting our  fellow-beings  as  rapidly  and  as 
completely  as  possible,  have  generally 
had  the  effect  of  swelling  our  annual 
estimates  in  a  most  impleasant  manner. 
And,  indeed,  as  a  "  burned  child  dreads 
the  fire,"  so  might,  wath  absolute  reason, 
the  oppressed  tax-payer  shudder  at  the 
very  name  of  a  new  destructive  inven- 
tion. But,  courage,  good  people ;  you 
will  doubtless  hardly  believe  it,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  your  j^ockets 
will  be  saved  in  even  a  greater  degree 
than  the  lives  and  labor  of  your  artillery- 
men. Captain  Moncrieff's  apparatus  will 
cost.  Heaven  knows,  enough,  and,  in 
fact,  more  than  double  the  present  car- 
riages and  traversing  platforms ;  but 
then  the  works  to  receive  the  former 
need  only  be  of  the  simplest  and  cheap- 
est construction  :  no  need  here  of  iron 
shields  at  £25  per  ton,  of  expensive 
foundations,  and  powerful  rails  or 
"  racers  " — or  of  heavy  masses  of  ma- 
sonry. To  defend  a  line  of  coast,  for  in- 
stance, on  Moncrieff's  system,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  dig  a  series  of  pits 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet 
deep,  spreading  the  excavated  earth  all 
round,  and  to  put  in  a  foundation  con- 
sisting of  brushwood,  ballast,  and  two 
layers  of  stout  planks  crossing  one  an- 
other at  right  angles.  Upon  this  simple 
foundation,  and  in  these  simple  pits, 
Moncrieff's  apparatus  could  then  be 
placed  at  once.  Suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  required  guns  have  thus  bet-n  post- 
ed. The  hostile  fleet  approaches  the 
shore  ;  not  a  fort,  or  battery,  oi-  gun,  or 
soldier  is  to  be  seen;  all  is  still  and  quiet 
as  death  itself.  What  an  ominous  calm  ! 
The  boats  ai-e  lowered,  and  speedily  till- 
ed with  exultant  soldiery,  and  soon,  in 
imposing  order,  they  approach  the  fatal 
shore.  When  they  have  reached  some 
well-known  mark,  and  at  a  pre-arranged 
signal,  up  start  the  lurking  deadly  guns 
from  their  hidden  lairs,  and  belch  forth 
destruction  on  the  doomed  flotilla.  In 
vain  do  the  ships  open  tire  to  cover  their 
boats;  Avhat  are  they  to  aim  at?  Jack- 
in-the-box  No.  1,  or  No.  2,  or  No.  20, 
pops  up  for  an  instant,  and  delivers  his 
fatal  squeak,  subsides  into  sandy  beach, 
leaving  no  mark  behind  but  liis  little 
puff  of  smoke  floating  away  delusively. 
Clearly,  the  duel  is  unequal ;  the  defend- 
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ers  of  their  hearths  nnd  homes  liave  it 
all  tlieir  own  way,  and  the  insolent  in- 
vader has  no  alternative  but  to  retire 
from  that  part  of  the  coast  at  any  rate. 

Another  method  of  applying  Mon- 
crieff's  system  would  be  by  notching 
out  the  rear  side  of  an  existing  bank, 
running  across  the  space  to  be  defended, 
so  as  to  form  a  continuous  roadway, 
with  a  natural  parapet  in  front  of  it; 
thereby  permitting  the  excavation  to  be 
drained,  and  lessening  the  labor  as  com- 
pared with  a  regular  sunken  trench.  A 
line  of  iron  rails,  as  for  a  tramway, 
would  be  laid  down  close  to  the  ))arapet 
or  bank,  and  the  guns  would  be  mount- 
ed on  travelling-trucks,  which  would 
run  upon  tlie  I'ails,  and  thus  be  trans- 
ported from  place  to  place,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  either  misleading  the  enemy,  or 
of  concentrating  their  fire,  as  might  be 
required.  Fancy  how  annoying  it 
would  be  to  the  enemy,  and  how  well 
relished  by  the  defenders,  for  a  detach- 
ment, immediately  after  their  gun  had 
come  down  behind  the  parapet,  out  of 
sight  of  the  enemy,  to  move  it  a  consid- 
erable distance  to  either  side,  and  after 
a  heavy  fire  had  been  harmlessly  direct- 
ed upon  its  former,  but  now  vacant  po- 
sition, to  pop  it  up  at  some  totally  unex- 
pected place,  and  blaze  away  at  the  per- 
plexed foe  !  Talk  of  a  feu  follet  !  this 
would  be  one  with  a  vengeance !  And 
with  half-a-dozen  guns  playing  hide-and- 
seek  in  this  way  along  the  defensive 
line,  the  attackers  would  either  cease 
throwing  away  their  ammunition,  or 
must  trust  to  the  blind  chance  of  pound- 
ing at  an  invisible  but  peripatetic  foe. 

This  idea  of  mounting  guns  along  a 
line  of  coast  is  not  altogether  novel,  for 
a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  has 
been  Irequently  proposed,  but  reluctant- 
ly abandoned,  on  account  of  the  hitherto 
jjerplexing  action  of  recoil,  whicli,  in  the 
case  of  heavy  gims,  is  so  severe  as  to 
place  almost  insuperable  difiiculties  in 
the  way.  Captain  Moncrieif  has,  how- 
ever, shown  us  the  way  to  convert 
recoil — that  destructive  enemy  of  the 
artilleryman  and  the  engineer — into  a 
willing  laborious  servant ;  and  he  has 
thereby  unquestionably  put  it  within 
our  power  to  construct  works,  not  only 
of  a  much  cheaper  description,  but  of  a 
simpler  design. 

But,   besides   the   application  of  this 


new  system  to  heavy  guns,  it  is  also  avail- 
able for  light  guns,  sucli  as  would  be 
used  in  the  attack  of  a  fortress.  For  a 
long  time,  the  attack  was  so  very  much 
superior  to  the  defence,  that  it  was 
usually  considered  only  a  question  of 
time  as  to  the  fall  of  any  particular  for- 
ti"ess.  The  improvements,  however,  of 
modern  times  in  guns  and  armor,  are, 
by  most  authorities,  considered  to  have 
in  a  great  measure  redressed  the  bal- 
ance. At  first  sight,  it  might  seem  that 
Moncrieff's  method  would  render  the 
guns  of  a  fortress  so  safe  that  the  de- 
fence would  be  quite  superior  to  the  at- 
tack, and  unquestionably  its  application 
in  this  way  would  act  beneficially  for 
the  defensive  guns.  Yet  the  adaptation 
of  the  tramway  system,  before  descri- 
bed, in  the  trenches  of  the  attack,  would 
probably  prove  of  comparatively  greater 
advantage  to  the  besiegers  than  the  other 
application  of  the  system  would  be  to  the 
besieged.  The  power  of  doing  alto- 
gether without  embrasures  in  siege-bat- 
teries would,  moreover,  greatly  relieve 
the  difiiculties  of  the  attackers.  Now, 
in  the  case  of  the  large  heavy  guns,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  Moncriefi"'s  apparatus 
made  elaborately  of  iron,  and  of  a  parti- 
cular construction.  These  are,  of  course, 
expensive,  and  too  heavy  for  conveyance 
with  a  siege-train.  But  Captain  Mon- 
crieff  proposes,  it  is  understood,  to  utilize 
the  wheels  of  the  travelling-carriages 
specially  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
by  converting  them  into  "elevators." 
In  fact,  his  earlier  experiments  were 
made  with  a  pair  of  old  locomotive  en- 
gine driving-wheels.  He  attached  the 
gun-carriage  to  points  on  the  tires  of 
these  wheels,  and  the  counterweight  to 
points  diametrically  opposite.  Thus, 
when  tlie  wheels  were  rolled  forward 
till  the  gun  was  at  the  topmost  point,  it 
would  be  in  a  position  to  fire  over  the  pro- 
tecting parapet.  The  recoil  of  the  gun  on 
its  discharge  would  roll  the  wheels  back- 
ward, in  doing  which  the  counter-weight 
Avould  be  gradually  lifted,  until,  by  its  ac- 
tion, the  system  Avas  brought  to  a  state  of 
rest,  and  the  gun  to  the  loading  position. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Captain  Moncrieif' s  system  will, 
when  introduced  into  the  service,  com- 
pletely and  entirely  I'evolutionize  the  de- 
fensive art.  To  a  great  extent  it  will 
doubtless  cause  extensive  changes,  and 
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effect  a  great  economy  in  future  works. 
The  system,  however,  is  not  cnpable  of 
xmiversal  application  ;  indeed,  the  invent- 
or has  pubhcly  disclaimed  such  an  idea. 
But  this  is  quite  certain,  that  Captain 
Moncrieff  has  conferred  a  substantial  be- 
nefit upon  the  country  ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  invention  greatly 
exceeds,  in  national  importance,  any  mil- 
itary discoveiy  of  modern  times. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  INQUISITION.* 

"Blessed  father,"  said  Baronius  to 
Paul  v.,  "  the  ministry  of  Peter  is  two- 
fold— to  feed  and  to  kill.  For  the  Lord 
said  to  him,  '  Feed  my  sheep,'  and  he 
also  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying, 
'  Kill  and  eat.'  To  feed  sheep  is  to  take 
care  of  obedient  faithful  Christians,  who 
in  meekness,  humility,  and  piety,  show 
themselves  to  be  sheep  and  lambs.  But 
when  he  has  no  longer  to  do  with  sheep 
and  lambs,  but  with  lions,  and  other 
wild,  refractory,  and  troublesome  beasts, 
Peter  is  commanded  to  kill  them — that 
is  to  say,  to  attack,  fight,  and  slaugliter 
them,  until  there  be  none  such  left." 
Those  by  whom  authority  to  slay  the 
refractory  was  thus  claimed,  did  not 
perfect  their  ingenious  interpretation 
of  Scripture  by  acts  of  cannibalism,  but 
they  fulfilled  the  command  to  slaughter 
troublesome,  heretical  beasts,  with  a 
fiendish  vigor.  The  "  History  of  the 
Inquisition"  is  the  record  of  tliis  killing, 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  ''until  there  be 
none  left."  As  a  writer  on  the  subject 
has  said,  "  All  the  records  of  the  fantas- 
tic cruelties  of  the  heathen  world  do  not 
aflbrd  so  appalling  a  picture  of  human 
weakness  and  depravity  as  the  authentic 
and  genuine  documents  of  the  laws  and 
proceedings  of  the  Holy  Oftice,  which 
professes  to  act  under  the  influence  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world."  The  warfare  against  heresy 
was  a  bloody  contest,  satisfying  to  re- 
pletion the  diabolical  appetite  of  fanati- 
cism. The  Inquisitor,  with  systematic 
indifference,  "  inflicted  death,  torment, 
misery,  anxiety,  and  infamy,  on  the 
guilty  and  the  innocent." 

*  "The  History  of  the  Inquisition  in  every  coun- 
try where  its  tribunals  have  been  established,  from 
the  Twelfili  Century  to  the  Present  Tirae.  By 
William  Harris  Rule,  D.D.,  1868." 


The  Inquisition  has  been  destroyed, 
though  the  maxim  of  Baronius,  with  its 
supposed  Scriptural  sanction,  survives, 
displaying  itself  with  such  cruelty  as  it 
can  dare  to  exhibit.  The  progress  of 
civil  freedom  has  overcome  the  effoi'ts 
of  secret  tribunals.  The  world  no  longer 
acknowledges  the  right  of  the  ecclesias- 
tic to  wield  the  swoi'd  over  evil-thinkers, 
any  more  than  the  right  of  the  secular 
authority  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
science. An  Inquisition  of  the  original 
stamp  would  be,  in  any  country,  a  dan- 
gei-ous  anachronism.  The  authors  of 
"  Autos  de  Fe  "  would  be  likely  to  pave 
for  themselves  a  way  to  the  gibbet. 
Europe  must  degenerate  more  than  the 
darkest  medisevalist  can  believe  possible, 
before  the  sanguinary  tribunal  could 
be  set  up  again,  in  any  of  its  nations. 

The  Inquisition  Avas  abolished  by 
monarchs  in  communion  with  the  Papa- 
cy, when  they  fotmd  that  its  imprison- 
ments and  cruelties  would  be  no  longer 
borne  by  any  portion  of  their  people. 
It  received  its  first  blow  in  Italy,  when, 
in  1V69,  the  Duke  of  Parma  published  a 
decree,  denouncing  the  "foieign  tribu- 
nal," introduced  into  his  State,  and  alfirm- 
ing  that  "it  belonged  to  him  alone,  as 
protector  of  religion  and  of  the  Church, 
to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  sound 
doctrines."  He  ordained  that,  thence- 
forward, causes  of  faith  should  be  tried 
by  the  ordinary  bishops,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  secular  authority,  and  not 
by  an  irrcs2:)onsible  Inquisition,  and  that 
all  prisoners  of  the  Holy  Oftice  should 
be  pi-isoners  of  the  State.  This  princi- 
ple, that  the  ministry  of  Peter  should 
have  no  further  license  of  butchery,  was 
soon  asserted  more  boldly  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  who  claimed 
the  right  of  lay  control  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Inquisition.  Ferdinand  VI., 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  abolished  the 
Sicilian  Inquisition  in  1782,  pronouncing 
it  "  hateful  to  the  people,  disobedient  to 
the  sovereign,  and  hostile  to  the  laws." 
The  Viceroy  Caraccioli  entered  the  hall 
of  the  Holy  Oftice  in  state,  and  ordered 
the  prisoners  to  be  set  at  liberty.  The 
wealth  of  the  Oflace  was  forfeited  to  the 
Crown.  The  iron  cages  containing  hu- 
man skulls  Avere  taken  down,  and  split 
asunder,  in  order  that  every  ti-ace  of  the 
odious  institution  might  be  blotted  out 
of  memory.     ("  Progress   of  the  Two 
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Sicilies  under  the  Spanish  Bourbons, 
from  1735  to  1840."  By  John  Goodwin, 
her  Majesty's  Consul  for  Sicily.)  The 
archives  were  ordered  to  be  burned, 
and  the  ashes  to  be  scattered  to  the 
wind  ;  and  so  strictly  Avas  the  order  en- 
forced, that  out  of  an  immense  mass  of 
papers  and  parchments,  not  a  single 
volume  of  records  escaped  the  flames. 

In  1809  the  French  troops  demolished 
a  portion  of  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  Rome.  Leo  XII.  restored  these 
sixteen  years  later,  but  the  ancient  power 
was  not  revived.  In  1849,  the  prisons 
of  the  Inquisition  were  broken  into, 
when  two  prisoners  were  found  in  their 
cells,  an  ao;ed  bishop  and  a  nun.  Dr. 
Rule  translates  a  letter  written  to  him 
by  Alcssandro  Gavazzi,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition,  as 
he  then  saw  it  when,  for  a  short  time,  it 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  who 
crowded  to  witness  the  place  of  horror. 
He  found  no  instruments  of  torture. 
These  had  been  destroyed  at  the  first 
Fiench  invasion,  and  were  not  used  af- 
terwards in  the  modern  Inquisition.  Be- 
tween the  great  hall  of  judgment  and 
the  luxurious  apartment  of  the  chief 
jailer,  a  deep  trap  opened  into  the  vaults 
under  the  Inquisition.  As  soon  as  the 
criminal  confessed  his  offence,  the  second 
keeper,  always  a  Dominican  friar,  sent 
him  to  the  Father  Commissary.  "With 
hope  of  pardon  the  culprit  would  go 
towards  the  apartment  of  the  Holy  In- 
quisitor, but  in  the  act  of  setting  foot  at 
its  entrance,  the  trap  opened,  and  the 
world  of  the  living  heard  no  more  of 
him."  "  Wandering  in  this  labyrinth  of 
most  fearful  prisons,  I  came  to  a  cell  full 
of  skeletons  without  skulls,  buried  in 
lime.  The  skulls,  detached  from  the 
bodies,  had  been  collected  in  a  hamper 
by  the  first  visitors."  The  writer  has  a 
theory  to  account  for  the  finding  of  the 
skeletons  thus  covered  in  lime,  but  the 
theory  may  be  wrong.  The  fact  itself 
is  historical.  It  is  not  generally  remem- 
bered that,  after  the  flight  of  Pius  IX. 
to  Naples,  the  Roman  Parliament  de- 
creed the  erection  of  a  pillar  opposite 
the  palace  of  the  Inquisition,  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  its  destruction. 
The  restoration  came,  and  with  it  the 
Holy  Ofiice,  its  Congregation  of  Cardi- 
nals, and  the  Congregation  of  the  In- 
dex— to  remain  in  existence,  in  a  modi- 


fied form,  as  the  times  will  bear  it,  until 
it  and  the  institutions  and  principles  ot 
which  it  is  the  product  shall  be  swept 
away  by  the  operation  of  the  same  in- 
fluences that  liave  so  vastly  curtailed  its 
power. 

Various  histories  of  the  Inquisition  in 
different  countries  have  been  written, 
and  in  particular  the  chronicle  of  its 
cruelties  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Dr. 
Rule's  work  presents  to  the  reader  the 
whole  Story  of  the  Inquisition,  conduct- 
ing him  fiom  country  to  country,  and 
raising  the  veil  from  its  horrors  in  each. 
He  is  careful  to  give  his  authorities,  in 
almost  every  case  persons  within  the 
Church  of  Rome  itself,  or  Inquisitors. 
The  work  is  no  attempt  to  create  an  ef- 
fect by  piling  i;p  harrowing  narratives. 
"Many  deeds  of  darkness  are  passed 
over  in  silence,  because  it  is  a  shame 
even  to  speak  of  the  things  that  were 
done  in  secret,  and  to  lay  bare  the  im- 
moralities of  Inquisitors  and  Confessors 
is  (adds  the  author),  to  say  the  least,  an 
offence  against  public  decency  that  can- 
not be  too  steadily  discouraged."  Dr. 
Rule  has  desired  to  acquit  himself  of  his 
task  strictly  in  the  spirit  of  the  historian. 
His  chapters  are  not  hiterlarded  with 
comments,  but  are  a  naked  record  from 
authentic  sources. 

We  do  not  perceive  that  Dr.  Rule 
had  before  him,  Avhen  writing  the  tale 
of  the  Portuguese  Inquisition,  a  curious 
book  of  letters  printed  anonymously  in 
London,  in  1761,  entitled  "Authentic 
Memoirs  concerning  the  Portuguese  In- 
quisition, never  before  published,  with 
remarks  on  the  infomous  character  given 
to  the  British  nation,  by  a  late  apologist 
for  that  horrid  tribunal !  "  With  regard 
to  the  eflect  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
tribunal  as  an  inquisition  for  heresy,  this 
writer  stated  that  those  really  guilty  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge  stood  a 
much  better  chance  of  acquittal  than  the 
perfectly  innocent.  Conscious  of  their 
offences,  they  made  a  show  of  repent- 
ance, and  were  generally  released  in  the 
fii'st  Auto,  after  a  slight  punishment. 
The  innocent  languished  many  years  in 
dungeons,  and  were  put  to  torture  to 
induce  confessions.  "  Many,  terrified 
at  the  very  sight  of  the  instruments  of 
torture,  accused  themselves  of  crimes." 

The  Inquisition  is  a  creation  of  the 
temporal  power.  Until  it  was  established 
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the  Holy  Office  had  no  dungeon  .at  its 
command,  and  could  give  .an  Inquisitor 
no  power  to  decree  the  heretical  to 
death.  Not  until  the  Temporal  power 
began  to  perish,  did  the  Inquisition  lose 
its  authority,  and  abandon  the  worst  of 
its  functions.  The  twelfth  century  saw 
the  institution  arise.  A  memorable  act 
of  Pope  Alexander  IV.  declared  that 
every  secular  prince  refusing  to  employ 
his  power  against  heretics  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  heretic  himself.  It  was  un- 
der his  auspices  that  a  Council  was  held, 
at  which  "  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  " 
assisted,  when  a  persecuting  decree  was 
resolved  upon,  about  which  the  recent 
admirers  of  Tiiomas  a  Becket  are  not 
likely  to  say  much.  "  Wherefore,"  it 
went  on,  after  reciting  the  fact  that 
heresies  existed,  "  we  command  the 
bishops,  and  all  the  Lord's  priests  dwell- 
ing in  those  parts,  to  keep  watch,  and 
under  peril  of  an  anathema  to  prohibit 
that,  where  followers  of  that  heresy  are 
known,  any  one  in  the  country  shall  dare 
to  ailbrd  them  refuge,  or  to  lend  them 
help  ;  neither  shall  there  be  any  dealings 
with  such  persons  in  buying  or  selling — 
th.it  all  solace  of  humanity  being  utterly 
lost  to  them,  they  may  be  comj)elled  to 
forsake  the  error  of  their  life  ;  and  wiio- 
soever  s'jall  attempt  to  contravene  this 
order,  shall  be  smitten  with  anathema, 
as  a  partaker  of  their  iniquity.  But  they, 
if  they  be  taken,  shall  be  thrown  into 
prison  by  Catholic  princes,  and  be  de- 
prived of  all  their  goods.  And  foras- 
much as  they  frequently  assemble  to- 
gether from  various  parts  into  one 
hiding-place,  and  have  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  together,  except  their 
consent  in  error,  and  yet  dwell  in  the 
same  abode,  let  such  conventicles  be 
closely  searched,  and  if  the  persons  be 
found  guilty,  let  them  be  restrained  with 
canonical  severity," 

It  was  Pope  Iimocent  III.,  however, 
who  really  "  unsheathed  the  sword  of  Pe- 
ter." The  tone  of  Innocent's  commands 
is  seen  in  his  instructions  with  respect 
to  the  King  of  Hungary — "  We  have 
commanded"  (he  says)  "the  same — that 
is,  '  our  laws ' — to  be  executed  by  secu- 
lar powers  or  princes,  but  if  they  refuse 
so  to  do,  we  have  commanded  that  they 
be  compelled  by  ecclesiastical  severity." 
The  provisions  made  by  the  Fourth 
Council  of  Laterau,  in  1215,  show  the 


spirit  in  which  the  Inquisition  arose, 
and  the  part  the  secular  arm  was  intend- 
ed to  play  in  the  work  its  projectors 
had  in  view.  "  Every  heretic  rebelling 
against  the  holy  Catholic  and  orthodox 
iaith  is  excommunicated  and  accursed. 
No   heretical   denomination   is    exempt. 

.  .  When  condemned,  the  secular 
powers  being  present,  or  their  bailiffs, 
to  them  they  are  left  to  be  punished, 
after  due  sentence,  the  clerics  being  pre- 
viously degraded  from  their  orders.  If 
laymen,  their  property  is  confiscated;  if 
clergymen,  it  shall  be  given  to  their  re- 
spective churches.  Secular  poAvers  must 
be  moved  and  induced,  or,  if  need  be, 
compelled  by  ecclesiastical  censure,  to 
make  public  oath  for  the  defence  of  the. 
faith,as  they  themselves  desire  to  be  faith- 
ful, promising  to  labor,  with  all  their 
might,  to  root  out  of  their  dominions 
all  whom  the  Church  has  denounced  as 
heretics."  This  sacrament  of  persecu- 
tion was  only  too  faithfully  kept,  and 
when  the  secular  persons  recoiled  from 
the  service  required  from  them,  the  In- 
quisition enabled  the  clerics  to  punish, 
as  well  as  to  adjudge  to  punishment,  in 
accordance  with  their  maxim,  "Persons 
marked  with  suspicion  only,  unless  they 
can  clear  themselves,  are  to  be  smitten 
icith  the  sioord  of  anathema^  and  spurn- 
ed by  every  one.  If,  then,  they  per- 
sist for  a  year  in  excommunication,  they 
shall  be  condemned  as  heretics."  As 
long  as  it  remained  possible,  the  duty  of 
erecting  the  stake,  and  lighting  the  fag- 
gots, was  imposed  upon  the  State. 
"  The  temporal  lord  who,  after  a  single 
admonition  of  the  Church,  neglects  to 
purge  his  land  from  heretical  defilement, 
is  to  be  bound  under  anathema  by  the 
metropolitan  and  other  bishops.  If  he 
is  pertinacious  for  one  year,  his  subjects 
are  released  from  their  allegiance,  and 
his  territories  shall  be  occupied  by  Cath- 
olics, that  these  may  sweep  off  the  he- 
retics and  purity  the  faith." 

The  canonical  establishment  of  an  In- 
quisition was  completed  at  this  Council. 
The  Holy  Office  was  not  then  actually 
constituted,  but  every  bishop  was  made 
an  inquisitor  by  virtue  of  his  office.  At 
the  Council  of  Toulouse,  in  the  year 
1229,  Avhere  the  laity  were,  for  the  first 
time,  forbidden  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
the  first  pair  of  Dominican  Inquisitors 
set  up  their  authority.     In  1255,  Alex- 
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andei-  IV  .constituted  the  Provincial  of 
the  Dominicans  and  the  Guardian  of  the 
Franciscans  in  Paris  Inquisitors-General 
for  tliat  kingdom.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  centuxy  its  tribunals  were 
in  full  action,  "  with  jurisdiction  admin- 
istered by  three  concurrent  authorities 
— civil  in  the  magistrates,  ordinary  ec- 
clesiastical in  the  bishops,  and  pontifical 
in  the  Inquisition, — and  arigorous  prison- 
discipline,  with  public  infliction  of  capital 
punishment.  This  it  is  usual  to  call  the 
Ancient  Inquisition."  It  took  over  two 
centuries  to  perfect  the  system,  and  con- 
solidate its  terrible  energies.  The  code 
of  the  Inquisition  was  ever  growing,  and 
many  of  those  engaged  in  administering 
it  only  knew  it  in  part.  Seci-et  exami- 
nations became  acknowledged  in  inqui- 
sitorial jurisprudence  in  the  early  years 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  theory 
of  the  Inquisition  would  only  be  ex- 
pounded by  reproducing  the  Directory 
of  Eymeric,  which  had  the  sanction  of 
Gregory  XIII.  It  exliibits  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  Holy  Office,  as  estab- 
lished in  1587,  and  never  materially  al- 
tered. The  Directory  includes  the 
amplest  directions  for  the  trials  held  to 
discover  heresy,  and  an  elaborate  appli- 
cation of  the  maxim,  GCanessemastutus^ 
dolo  vos  cepi,  instructing  the  judges  in  a 
hundred  arts  for  the  purpose  of  "  catch- 
ing with  guile"  the  unwary  victim. 
The  part  which  the  "spy"  is  to  play  in 
these  inquisitions,  and  the  preparation 
for  them,  is  carefully  and  shamelessly 
defined. 

Tirebolas  Eymeric,  monk  of  the  Order 
of  Preachers,  and  author  of  the  "Direc- 
tory of  Inquisitors,"  flourished  in  the 
times  of  Popes  Urban  V.,  Gregory  XI., 
Urban  VI.,  and  Boniface  IX.,  and  of  Pe- 
ter IV.,  King  of  Ai-ragon.  He  was 
created  General  Inquisitor  of  Arragon 
about  1357,  and  died  in  1-393,  having 
been  an  active  Inquisitor  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  "  His  activity  was  immense. 
His  collection  of  laAvs,  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples, remains  at  Rome,  the  fundamen- 
tal code,  still  having  authority  undimin- 
ished, in  the  theory  of  Inquisition,  al- 
though it  is  no  longer  possible  to  carry 
it  out  into  practice." 

To  examine  all  the  features  of  the 
science  of  inquest  for  heresy,  to  detail 
the  ingenuities  of  torture  adopted,  or  to 
relate  many  stories  of  the  murder  of  the 


"  rela]->sed,"  is  impossible  ;  but  a  passage 
from  the  Directory  of  Eymeric  will  show, 
at  once  the  spirit  of  the  Inquisitor,  the 
extent  of  his  assumed  authority,  and  the 
social  tyranny  he  exercised.  One  of  the 
decrees  of  the  Order  was,  tliat  "  Every 
man,  of  whatever  estate,  shall  lose  all 
office,  benefice,  right,  and  dignity,  so 
soon  as  he  incurs  inquisitoiial  punish- 
ment. His  memory  is  to  be  accursed. 
His  progeny  is  to  be  infamous.  Some 
have  asked  whether  children  begotten 
in  the  time  of  his  innocency,  when,  as 
yet,  he  had  not  fallen  away  from  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  are  to  be  involved 
in  the  dishonor.  The  doctors  have  taken 
this  case  into  consideration,  and  they 
unanimously  determine  that,  as  the  end 
of  punishment  is  the  prevention  of  crime, 
the  terror  of  infamy  ought  always  to  be 
before  the  eyes  of  every  parent,  in  order 
that  natural  affection,  with  comj)assion 
toward  children  that  might  suffer  by  liis 
tiiult,  may  keep  his  faith  right.  When 
a  man  is  heretical,  his  sons,  his  daugh- 
ters, and  their  children,  must  all  be  in- 
famous— when  a  woman,  her  sons  and 
daughters  only." 

Answei'ing  Bower,  an  apologist  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  author  of  the  "Authen- 
tic Memoirs "  contrasts  the  persecu- 
tion fur  religion's  sake  under  the  dii'ect 
auspices  of  the  civil  magistrate  and  that 
which  the  Inquisitors  accomplished  "  in 
impenetrable  secrecy,"  describing  the 
latter  as  infinitely  more  cruel  than  the 
former: 


"  When  the  civil  magistrate  was  permitted 
to  take  cognizance  of  these  matters,  the  trials 
were  according  to  the  known  forms  of  law,  the 
criminal  knew  who  were  his  accusers,  the 
witnesses  were  always  CDnfronted,  and  the 
whole  process  published,  so  that  every  one 
could  judge  of  the  equity  of  the  sentence.  .  . 
How  widely  different  are  the  proceedings  of 
the  Holy  Office !  Their  forms  and  methods 
of  trial  are  known  to  none  but  themselves: 
the  prisoner  is  as  great  a  stranger  to  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  crime  he  is  charged  witli,  as  to 
the  names  and  quality  of  his  accusers;  nor  is 
any  part  of  the  process  ever  published,  but 
such  only  as  the  Inquisitors  are  pleased  to 
divulge,  in  order  to  give  some  color  to  the 
most  flagrant  injustices.  .  .  Will  any  one  be- 
heve  that  mercy  alone  induced  these  ecclesi- 
astical lords  to  usurp  an  authority  incompati- 
ble with  the  character  of  clergymen,  and  to 
proceed  in  a  manner  so  preposterous,  so  difier- 
ent  from  the  universal  practice  of  mankind  ? 
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How  is  it  possible  not  to  suspect  tlie  worst  of 
such  dark  and  mysterious  conduct,  which  all 
other  courts  of  justice  are  strangers  to?  And, 
after  all,  what  is  the  gentle  correction  of  those 
wlio  are  so  happy  as  to  be  dismissed  ?  Con- 
fiscation of  goods,  and  perpetual  infamy  at 
least,  and  this  perhaps,  as  I  liave  already  ob- 
served, after  some  years'  confinement,  and  a 
false  confession,  extorted  by  racks  and  tor- 
tures." 

If  its  tender  mercies  were  cruel,  what 
was  the  secret  tribunal  in  its  rage  ?  The 
writer's  story  of  the  Portuguese  Inquisi- 
tion, and  its  treatment  of  the  Jews,  is  ap- 
paUing.  One  of  his  accounts  of  an  Auto 
da  fe  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  pages 
of  the  "  Apologist,"  who  is  wholly  un- 
conscious that  he  was  not  relating  a  vir- 
tuous proceeding.  The  author  of  the 
"Memoirs"  introduces  the  narrative 
thus  :  "  It  is  so  long  since  laggots  have 
blazed  in  Smithlield,  on  a  religious  ac- 
count, that  tlie  custom  of  burning  peo- 
ple alive  may  now  seem  a  very  terri- 
ble thing  in  idea,  but  our  '  Man  of 
Business '  (the  defenders  of  the  Holy 
Office  assumed  this  name),  who  assisted 
on  the  spot,  and  saw  the  wretch  expire 
in  the  flames,  has  assured  us  that,  in 
effect,  there  is  not  near  so  much  in  it 
as  some  are  apt  to  imagine.  As  no 
words  can  come  up  to  his  own,  and  the 
picture  he  has  drawn  is  so  lively  and 
natural,  it  would  be  doing  him  wrong  to 
attempt  altering  a  single  stroke  in  it." 
Take  his  account  as  follows : 

"  The  fire  (says  he)  being  set  to  the  pile  of 
wood  and  farze  round  him,  it  cauglit  and 
spread  itself  immediately  into  one  great  blaze  ; 
wliereupon  the  hapless  wretch  pushed  forth 
a  most,  enormost  shriek,  which  presently  was 
drowned  by  the  loud  echoes  of  the  frighted, 
pitying  multitude,  and  never  more  perceived. 
This  comphcated  scene  of  mingled  woes  and 
passions  had  an  effect  upon  me  so  strangely 
full  of  desolation  [these  are  the  words  of  the 
letter]  that  I  scarcely  knew  how  I  kept  on 
my  legs ;  not  that  I  then  conceived,  or  even 
now  suppose,  that  the  pain  this  miserable 
mortal  felt  was  nigh  so  great  as  the  appear- 
ance of  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  firm 
opinion  that,  exclusive  of  the  horror  in  the 
apparatus  and  external  assemblage,  the  crim- 
inal endured  but  little  more  than  they  who 
were  ^strangled.  For,  as  the  faggots  and 
furzes  on  which  he  was  placed  were  intermix- 
ed Avith  pitch,  tar,  lesin,  and  every  kind  of 
hasty  combustible,  which  might  instantly  de- 
spatch him,  as  in  fact  they  did,  the  fire  took 
in   every   part   at  once,   accompanied   with 


thick  and  ardent  clouds  of  burning  smoke, 
which  must  have  suflTocatsd  him  by  the  time 
he  could  well  be  sensible  of  the  flames,  and 
these  in  two  or  three  minutes  consumed 
the  victim,  stake  and  fuel  itself  burning  with 
such  amazing  fierceness  that,  for  some  time, 
it  would  have  been  as  much  as  any  one's  life 
Avas  worth  to  approach  the  pile,  even  at  the 
distance  of  several  yards." 

Commenting  on  the  candor  of  the  re- 
porter of  the  scene,  the  author  completes 
the  citation  by  another  sentence  in  which 
the  reflections  of  the  "  Apologist  "  are 
conveyed : — 

"  Such  is  the  whole  function,  then,  of  an 
Auto  da  fe,  little  more  or  less ;  of  which  I 
have  here  given  so  circnmstantial  a  detail, 
chiefly  for  tiiis  reason,  that  by  timely  removal 
of  gross  ignorance  of  facts,  and  senseless 
prejudices,  the  reader  may  be  more  at  leisure, 
and  more  qualified  to  judge  for  himself,  and 
distinguish  pi  in,  unbiassed  truth  from  par- 
tiality and  imposture." 

In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  chief  design 
of  the  Inquisition  was  to  extirpate  the 
Jews;  and  the  church  gloried  in  the 
declension  of  Judaism  in  the  year  1391, 
when,  according  to  Llorente,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  thousand  Jews  had  perished 
by  the  Holy  Office,  or  under  the  fury  of 
the  mobs.  "  To  evade  persect;tion  multi- 
tudes submitted  to  be  baptized.  More 
than  a  million  had  changed  name  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century." 

When  the  Inquisition  was  at  its  high- 
est pitch  of  influence  in  Spain,  its  Su- 
preme Council  consisted  of  a  president 
(Inquisitor-General  for  the  time  being), 
six  councillors,  with  the  title  of  apostol- 
ic ;  and  besides — so  large  and  so  perfect 
was  the  machinery  of  persecution — a 
fiscal,  a  secretary  of  the  chamber,  two 
secretaries  of  the  council,  an  alguazil-in- 
chief,  or  sheriff" ;  one  receiver,  two  re- 
porters, an  apparitor,  one  solicitor,  and 
as  many  consultors  as  circumstances 
might  demand.  These  were  all  maintain 
ed  in  a  style  suitable  to  their  office.  The 
Inquisitor-General,  or  President  of  the 
Council,  exerted  absolute  power  over 
every  Spanish  subject.  The  exploits  of 
this  Council,  Llorente  describes  when  he 
says  :— 

"  So  many  persons  were  to  be  put  to  death 
by  fire,  the  Governor  of  Seville  caused  a  per- 
manent raised  pavement,  or   platform  of  ma- 
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sonry,  to  be  constructed  outside  the  city, 
which  has  lasted  to  our  time  (until  the  French 
invasion,  if  not  later),  retaining  its  name  of 
Quemadeio  or  Burning-place  ;  and  at  the  four 
corners  four  large  hollow  statues  of  limestone, 
within  which  they  used  to  place  the  impeni- 
tent alive,  that  they  might  die  by  slow  fires. 
I  leave  my  readers  te  consider  whether  this 
punishment  of  an  error  of  the  undei-standing 
was  consistent  or  not  with  the  doctriue  of  the 
Gospel" 

The  translation  of  Llorente's  work, 
which  furnishes  a  history  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  that  cannot  be  controverted, 
was  published  in  London  in  i826,  by 
Whittaker  :  "  The  History  of  the  Inqui- 
sition of  Spain,  from  the  time  of  its  es- 
tablishment to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
VII. ;  composed  from  the  original  docu- 
ments of  the  archives  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  and  from  those  of  subordinate 
tribunals  of  the  Holy  Office;  abridged 
and  translated  from  the  original  work  of 
D.  Jean  Antoine  Llorente,  formerly  Sec- 
retary of  the  Inquisition,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Toledo,  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Charles  III,,  tfec."  Llorente 
gives  a  faithful  account  of  the  uprisings 
of  the  populace  against  the  Inquisitors 
and  their  atrocities.  For  example,  when 
Paul  IV.  died  at  Rome  in  1559,  an  auto- 
da-fe  was  about  to  have  occurred.  But 
tlie  people  instantly  taking  courage  deter- 
mined to  prevent  it.  They  went  in  crowds 
to  the  Inquisition,  set  all  the  prisoners  at 
liberty,  and  burnt  the  house  and  the 
archives  of  the  tribunal.  It  cost  much 
money  and  trouble  to  prevent  the  enrag- 
ed populace  from  burning  the  convent 
de  la  Sapie7iza  of  the  Dominicans,  who 
conducted  all  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  In- 
quisition. Tlie  principal  commissioner 
was  wounded,  and  his  house  burnt.  The 
statue  of  Paul  IV.  Avas  taken  from  the 
capital  and  destroyed  ;  the  arms  of  the 
house  of  Carafa  were  everywhere  de- 
faced, and  even  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  Pope  would  have  been  abused  if  the 
canons  of  the  Vatican  had  not  interred 
him  secretly,  and  if  the  guards  had  not 
defended  the  Pontifical  residence."  The 
Inquisitors,  by  reason  of  their  perfect 
organization,  ingenuity,  and  unscrupu- 
lousness,  generally  got  the  better  of  the 
populace,  and  always  brought  monarchs 
under  subjection.  In  1560  they  burnt 
an  Englishman,  of  whose  death  Llorente 
gives  an  account.     He  was  condenmed 
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as  a  Lutheran  heretic.  He  had  been 
merely  returning  to  England  after  a 
commercial  venture.  This  man,  by  name 
Barton,  refused  to  abjure,  and  was  burnt 
alive.  The  Inquisitors  also  seized  his 
vessel  and  its  freight.  The  result  of  the 
case  was  that  Philip  IV.  prohibited  the 
Inquisitors  from  molesting  foreign  mer- 
chants and  travellers,  "  if  they  did  not  at- 
tempt to  promulgate  heretical  opinions." 
But  the  Inquisitors  eluded  the  order,  by 
pretending  that  they  brought  prohibited 
iDooks  into  the  country,  or  engaged  in 
active  efforts  to  propagate  heresy. 

There  is  a  curious  testimony  in  the 
ordinances  of  the  Inquisition  itself  to  the 
absurdity  of  torture.  When  it  was 
judged  necessary  to  decree  the  torture, 
the  accused  was  to  be  informed  of  the 
motives  for  employing  it,  and  the  of- 
fences for  which  he  was  to  sufFei",  but 
was  not  to  be  examined  on  any  particu- 
lar fact,  "  experience  having  shown  that 
if  questioned  on  any  sttbject  when  pain 
has  reduced  him  to  the  last  extremity, 
he  will  say  anything  that  is  required  of 
him,  which  may  be  injurious  to  other 
pei-sons,  in  making  them  parties  con- 
cerned, and  producing  other  inconve- 
niences." It  was  another  provision  of  the 
same  ordinances  that  "if  a  prisoner  died 
before  his  trial  terminated,  and  his  de- 
clarations had  not  extenuated  the  charg- 
es of  the  witnesses,"  the  Inquisitors 
should  give  notice  of  his  death  to  his 
children,  his  heirs,  or  others  having  the 
right  of  defending  his  memory  and  prop- 
erty ;  and  if  there  "be  cause  to  piu'sue 
the  trial  of  the  deceased,  a  copy  of  the 
dei)ositions  and  the  act  of  accusation 
shall  be  remitted  to  them,  and  all  that 
they  advance  in  the  defence  of  the  ac- 
cused shall  be  received."  The  Inquisi- 
tors warred  even  with  the  dead.  "  If, 
furthermore,  the  mind  of  an  accused 
person  became  deranged  before  the  con- 
clusion of  his  trial  for  heresy,"  a  guar- 
dian or  defender  was  to  be  appointed 
for  him.  Children  or  relatives  could 
present  no  defence  in  his  favor  ;  the  In- 
quisitors reserved  the  right  to  decree 
what  they  deemed  fitting  in  the  case, 
and  "  to  take  measures  to  discover  the 
truth  without  communicating  with  the 
prisoner,  or  those  who  represented  him." 
Among  other  "  crimes  "  coming  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  Inquisition  were 
the  advancing  of  "suspicious  proposi- 
16 
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tions  "• — a  phrase  giving  the  largest  lat- 
itude for  persecution.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Inquisition  in  the  prohibition  of 
books  form  a  curious  and  instructive 
chapter  of  its  history.  In  the  time  of 
the  fifth  Inquisitor-General,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  opinions  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  Zuingle,  CEcolampardius,  and 
Melancthon,  were  condemned.  In 
1490  the  Hebrew  Bibles  of  the  Jews 
were  burned  at  Seville.  In  1521  the 
Pope  wrote  to  the  governois  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Castile,  recommending  them  to 
prevent  the  infroduction  of  the  works  of 
Luther  into  the  kingdom,  and  at  the 
same  time  Cardinal  Adrian  ordered  the 
Inquisitors  to  seize  all  hooks  of  that  de- 
scription. Some  having  entered  the 
kingdom  under  fictitious  titles,  they 
were  commanded  to  visit  the  public  li- 
braries and  search  for  and  seize  them, 
whilst  all  Catholics  were  to  be  bound 
to  denounce  any  person  who  might  read 
or  keep  them  in  their  houses.  Tiie  Col- 
loquies of  Erasmus  were  anathematized 
in  1528.  Inquisitors  were  the  agents  in 
carrying  out  these  edicts. 

In  the  year  1558,  says  Llorente,  the 
terrible  law  of  Philip  II.  was  published, 
which  decreed  the  punishments  of  death 
and  confiscation  to  all  who  should  "  sell, 
buy,  keep,  or  read,"  the  books  prohibit- 
ed by  the  Holy  Ofiice  ;  and  to  insure 
the  execution  of  this  sanguinary  law, 
the  Index  was  printed,  "  that  the  peojile 
might  not  allege  ignorance  in  their  de- 
fence." The  Inquisition  also  prohibited 
pictures,  medals,  and  pi-ints,  with  as 
much  severity  as  books.  The  Spanish 
censures  did  not  apply  only  to  books  of 
a  theological  cast,  but  included  works 
on  mathematics,  astronomy,  physic,  and 
civil  and  natural  law.  All  were  em- 
braced w^ithin  some  such  convenient 
forniida  as  "  offensive  to  persons  of  high 
rank,  seditious,  tending  to  disturb  pub- 
lic tranquillity  contrary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  State,  and  opposed  to  the 
obedience  Avhich  has  been  taught  by 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles." 

Numberless  attempts  were  made  by 
Inquisitors  to  crush  magistrates  who  de- 
fended the  rights  of  the  Sovereign  and 
upheld  secular  authority.  Llorente 
gives  a  formidable  list  of  persons  perse- 
cuted on  this  ground,  and  adds — the 
passage  having  greater  interest  under 
the   present   circumstances   of  Spain — 


"  The  horrid  conduct  of  this  Holy  Office 
Aveakened  the  power  and  diminished 
the  population  by  arresting  the  progress 
of  arts,  sciences,  industry,  and  com- 
merce, and  by  compelling  multitudes  of 
families  to  abandon  the  kingdom ;  by 
instigating  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
find  the  Moors,  and  by  immolating  on 
its  flaming  shambles  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  victims  !  "  So  replete 
with  duplicity  was  the  system  of  the  In- 
quisitors-General, that  if  even  a  papal 
bull  was  likely  to  circumscribe  their 
power,  or  check  their  vengeance,  they 
refused  to  obey,  on  the  pretext  of  its 
being  opposed  to  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  orders  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment. By  a  similar  proceeding  they 
evaded  the  ordinances  of  the  King,  al- 
leging that  papal  bulls  prevented  them 
from  obeying,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication. Secrecy  was  the  soul  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  It  gave  to 
it  life  and  vigor,  sustained  and  strength- 
ened its  arbitrary  power,  and  so  em- 
boldened it,  that  it  had  the  hardihood 
to  arrest  the  highest  and  noblest  in  the 
land — enabling  it  to  deceive,  by  con- 
cealing facts,  popes,  kings,  viceroys,  and 
all  invested  with  authority  by  their  sov- 
ereign ; "  and  when  forced  to  open 
their  archives  to  the  inspection  of  sec- 
ular authorities,  the  Inquisition  forged 
reports  of  trials,  and  deliberately  falsified 
its  own  records. 

The  heretic,  whom  any  person  might 
take  into  custody,  when  reconciled  to 
the  Church  was  not  to  be  permitted  to 
live  in  a  village  suspected  of  heresy,  and 
to  show  that  he  detested  his  former  er- 
ror, he  was  ordered  to  wear  two  crosses, 
of  a  difierent  color  from  his  dress,  one 
on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left 
breast.  But  such  persons  were  never 
admissible  to  any  public  ofiice,  except 
by  special  dispensation.  A  little  knowl- 
edge would  at  times  have  been  of  ad- 
vantage to  Inquisitors,  who  undei'took 
to  judge  solenmly  as  to  what  composi- 
tions and  theories,  scientific  or  religious, 
were  heretical.  In  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.,  writes  Dr.  Rule,  when  the  Prince 
Pico  De  la  Mirandola  had  maintained 
nine  hundred  propositions  at  Rome,  de- 
rived from  Chaldean,  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  authors,  relating  to  theology, 
mathematics,  natui'al  history,  magic, 
the  Cabbala,  and  other  sciences,  real  or 
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reputod,  tlie  Roman  scholars,  bewildered 
by  this  erudition,  surmised  that  he  must 
assuredly  be  a  heretic.  The  Censors 
labored  hard  over  his  numerous  propo- 
sitions, extracting  at  last  thirteen  to  be 
indicted  as  heretical.  The  Prince  was 
censured  as  temerarious  and  suspected. 
But  he  presumed,  as  a  temerarious  per- 
son might  presume,  to  write  a  defence 
of  himself,  and  even  to  put  some  ques- 
tions to  the  Censors.  "  What,"  said  he, 
"is  Cabbala?"  "Cabbala,"  answered 
one  of  the  learned  Inquisitors,  "  was  a 
wicked  heretic,  who  wrote  against 
Christ.  The  Cabbalists  are  a  sect  who 
follow  him !  " 

Among  the  curious  records  of  the  do- 
ings of  Inquisitors,  which  Dr.  Rule  has 
collected,  the  most  amusing  is  the  story 
of  Bartolomeo  Gusmao,  a  Jesuit,  who, 
being  at  Lisbon  on  a  diplomatic  mission, 
made  a  discovery  of  the  principle  of 
aerostation.  His  attention  was  caught 
by  some  extremely  light  vegetable  sub- 
stance, spherical  and  hollow,  floating  on 
the  air  like  a  bubble.  He  tried  to  im- 
itate nature,  and  succeeded  in  inflating 
bags  of  thin  paper  with  hot  air,  and 
sending  them  upward  toward  the  sky. 
"  At  length  he  constructed  a  real  balloon 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  ascending 
with  it  in  the  clouds."  Lisbon  gazed  at 
the  sight  of  the  experimental  balloon, 
rising  into  the  upper  air,  and  admired 
the  exploit  of  Gusmao.  The  Inquisitors, 
however,  only  saw  heresy  in  the  at- 
tempt. "  The  clergy  shuddered  at  this 
trespass  on  a  region  hitherto  inaccessible 
to  mankind;  but  when  they  heard  that 
Gusmao  proposed  to  mount  bodily  with 
it,  or  with  one  like  it,  they  thought  it 
high  time  to  interfere,  and  the  inno- 
vator was  brought  uito  their  presence. 
They  demurred  at  the  safety  of  such  an 
ascent,  as  well  they  might,  and  the  in- 
ventor, not  fathoming  tlie  dejith  of  their 
abhorrence,  assured  thern  that  there 
would  be  no  danger  whatever,  nor  any 
difficulty  either,  and  that  he  would  en- 
gage to  carry  away  into  the  winds  the 
Grand  Inquisitor  himself  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Inquisition."  This  ir- 
reverent proposal  confirmed  their  lord- 
ships in  their  jjersuasion,  by  this  time 
prevalent  in  Lisbon,  that  Gusmao  was 
possessed  by  the  devil ;  and,  instead  of 
consenting  to  be  carried  up  into  empty 
space,    they    sent    him    down    into    a 


dark  cell,  and  put  an  end,  at  least  for 
their  time,  to  any  chance  of  attempting 
such  excursions.  In  vain  did  he  assure 
them  that  the  balloon,  or  whatever  else 
he  might  have  called  the  vehicle,  was 
not  iVamed  in  contempt  of  any  doctrine, 
or  in  violation  of  any  law  of  the  Church. 
Their  sentence  was  written,  and  he  was 
sent  into  the  dungeon,  there  to  meditate 
on  the  heresy  of  science.  The  Jesuits, 
however,  used  their  best  influence,  and 
obtained  the  release  of  their  too  ven- 
turous brother,  who  prudently  retired 
over  the  frontier  into  Spain.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1700,  and  in  1724  this 
pioneer  of  aeronauts  died,  not  having 
again  ventured  to  propose  an  ascent  into 
the  realm  of  air. 

It  is  a  startling  example  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  most  pious  mind  can  be 
perverted,  and  the  eyes  of  a  good  man 
olinded  to  the  abomination  of  religious 
persecution,  that  the  sahitly  Xavier,  the 
apostle  of  India,  ^v^slled  to  introduce 
the  Inquisition  into  that  country.  The 
letter  remains  on  record  which  Xavier 
wrote  to  John  HI.  of  Portugal,  implor- 
ing him  to  "  send  out  a  suitable  servant" 
to  India,  "  armed  with  necessary  author- 
ity, whose  only  care  it  shall  be  to  see  to 
the  salvation  of  the  iimumerable  souls 
only  that  are  here  perishing  ;  and  who, 
in  that  post,  shall  have  a  power  unlimit- 
ed by  the  authority  and  government  of 
those  Avhom  you  (the  King)  command, 
to  oversee  your  affairs,  that  thus,  for  the 
future,  those  many  and  grave  inconve- 
niences and  scandals  may  be  avoided 
from  which  formerly  the  affairs  of  reli- 
gion here  were  free." 

But  we  must  leave  the  reader,  who 
may  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  to  seek 
fuller  information  as  to  the  doings  of 
the  Inquisition  down  to  modern  times, 
in  the  excellent  volume  which  Dr.  Rule 
has  published.  There  was  before  no 
convenient  and  complete  account  of  the 
Holy  Oflfice.  It  is  given  in  this  work 
with  fidelity  as  a  simple  piece  of  history. 
The  reflections  of  the  author  are  i'ew,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  for  the  facts  themselves 
are  sufficient.  They  carry  their  own 
moral.  As  a  library  book,  Dr.  Rule's 
volume  has  high  claims. 
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CHEMICAL  CLEANLINESS. 
OxE  of  our  most  active-minded  and 
ingenious  experimentalists  in  physics,  Mr. 
Charles  Tonilinson,  has  recently   called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  a  chemi- 
cally clean  surface  in  the  performance  of 
many  experiments,  and  to  the  influence 
of  dirt  in  modifying  their  results.     His 
views  were  discussed    in  tlie  Chemical 
Section  of  the  British  Association  at  the 
late  Norwich  meeting,   and  led  to  an 
amusing  convei'sation  as  to    what   dirt 
really  is;  and  the  conclusion  the  philoso- 
phers arived  at  was,  that  they  could  not 
do  better   than  indorse  Lord  Palmers- 
ton's   petty  and   comprehensive   defini- 
tion, that  "  Dirt  is  matter  in  the  wrong 
place.  "     Butter,  for  example,  as  one  of 
our  leading  chemists  obsei'ved,  is  matter, 
and  very  good  matter  too,  in  its  proper 
place — namely,   a  piece   of  bread  ;  but 
butter  at  the  end  of  one's  beard  is  mat- 
ter in  its  wrong  place,  and  consequently 
falls  under  the  category  of  dirt.     In  his 
most  recent  article  on  this  subject  {Phi- 
losophical 3Iag((zine^  October,  18G8),Mr. 
Tomlinson  defines  a  chemically  unclean 
surface  as  "  anything  that  is  exposed  to 
the  products  of  respiration  or  of  com- 
bustion,   or    to    the    touch,    or    to   the 
motes  and  dust  of  the  air,  and  so  be- 
comes covered  with  a  film  more  or  less 
organic. "     One  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  is,  that   the    supersaturated 
solutions  of  a  number  of  salts  contained 
in  chemically  clean  vessels  can  be  kept 
during  a  long  time  without  crystallizing, 
and   even   be  reduced  to  temperatures 
much  below  the  freezing-point  of  Avater, 
provided  they  are  protected  from  the 
motes  and  dust  of  the   air   and   other 
chemically   unclean   bodies,   by  closing 
the  mouth  of  the  vessel  with  cotton-wool, 
which  filters  the  air.     Any  of  our  read- 
ers can  easily   repeat   this   exi)erimeut 
Avith  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts), 
sulj)hate  of  soda,  or  phosphate  of  am- 
monia. 

Theextreiuefacility  with  whichachem- 
ically  clean  glass  on  a  water-surface 
may  become  chemically  unclean,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  experiment  with 
the  camphor-test,  which  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed :  If  a  few  fragments  of  cam- 
phor be  scraped  from  a  fresh-cut  surfiice, 
and  be  allowed  to  lall  upon  water,  they 
rotate  with  extreme  velocity,  and  sweep 
over  the  surface,  if  the  water  be  chemi- 


cally clean  ;  but  if  not,  the  fragments  lie 
on  the  surface  perfectly  motionless.  On 
a  bright  and  sunny  morning,  Avith  a  dry 
air,  "  conditions  highly  favorable  to  the 
camphor-motions,  which  depend  as  much 
on  evaporation  as  on  solution, "  Mr. 
Tomlinson  filled  four  shallow,  clean  ves- 
sels, A,  B,  C,  D,  with  water  from  the 
cistern-tap.  Camphor  was  very  active 
on  all  four  siirfaces.  He  put  his  finger 
into  A,  and  his  tongue  into  B.  Fresh 
fragments  were  motionless  on  A,  but  as 
active  as  before  on  B — showing  that  the 
finger  was  unclean,  and  that  the  tongue, 
instead  of  depositing  a  film,  absorbed 
water  and  any  possible  film  with  it.  Tlie 
water  was  emptied  from  C,  which  was 
refilled  from  a  so-called  clean  jug  from 
the  kitchen,  filled  from  the  same  cistern- 
tap  ;  but  tlie  camphor-fragments  thrown 
on  C  were  now  motionless,  showing  that 
the  jug  had  imparted  an  im})urity  to  the 
water  now  in  C.  The  water  from  D  was 
also  thrown  away,  and  the  glass  rubbed 
and  polished  with  a  so-called  clean  glass- 
cloth.  On  again  filling  D  from  the  tap, 
and  thi"owing  in  fragments  of  cam|)hor, 
there  "was  no  motion,  the  cloth  having 
im]iartcd  a  film  to  the  water. 

After  these  appalling  revelations  re- 
garding the  universal  presence  of  dirt  in 
apparently  the  cleanest  of  the  vessels 
from  which  we  eat  and  drink,  it  is  with 
great  satisfaction  that  we  learn  that 
some  liquids  (as  ether  and  absolute 
alcohol)  carry  with  them  certain  purify- 
ing influences  of  their  own,  and  impart 
them  to  the  water  and  the  vessel ;  and 
strong  wine  (in  consequence  of  the  al- 
cohol and  vinic  ether  which  it  contains) 
thus  possesses  the  property  of  making 
the  wineglass  into  which  it  is  poured 
chemically  clean.  If  we  take  oflT  about  a 
third  of  the  wine,  the  part  of  the  glass 
between  the  original  and  the  reduced 
levels  remains  completely  wetted,  and 
the  phenomenon  known  as  "  weeping 
of  the  Avine,"  or  "  tears  in  the  cup,"  may 
be  observed,  Avhich,  as  our  author  thinks, 
was  referi-ed  to  by  the  Avisest  of  men 
when  he  wrote  (in  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs, xxiii.  31)  of  the  wine  that  "  moveth 
itself  aright "  in  the  cup.  The  supply 
of  liquid  in  the  glass  between  the  two 
levels  is  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time 
by  a  twofold  action,  which  Mr.  Tomlinson 
describes  as  follows:  In  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  tears  will  be  seen  an  ascend- 
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ing  -wavy  current  of  liquid,  -which  rises 
(1)  by  the  adhesive  action  of  capillar- 
ity (there  being  strong  capillary  action 
between  the  reduced,  level  and  the  plane 
of  liquid  left  on  the  glass),  and  (2)  by 
the  formation  of  a  back-current,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  downward  flow  of  the 
tears,  just  as  a  back-water  is  formed  at 
a  place  where  two  currents  of  a  river 
meet ;  and  this  action  in  a  glass  of  wine 
will  be  rendered  more  apparent  if  there 
are  any  specks  or  floating  particles  mov- 
ing on  the  surface  to  show  its  direction. 

In  some  cases,  Mr.  Tomlinson  finds 
that  tears  are  due  to  the  evaporation 
and  condensation  of  the  liquid  in  the 
glass.  This  effect  may  be  shown  by 
filling  a  long  tube  with  spirits  of  wine,  and 
then  nearly  emptying  it,  so  as  to  clean 
the  surface.  If  the  tube  be  now  fixed 
vertically,  and  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp 
applied  below  for  a  short  time,  tears 
will  form  during  the  cooling  at  different 
heights. 

Another  phenomenon  connected  with 
a  glass  of  wine  is  i-eadily  explained  by 
the  do<;trine  of  chemically  clean  surfiices ; 
but  in  this  case  we  must  take  a  spark- 
ling wine,  supersaturated  with  gas — 
champagne,  for  example.  [JSf.B. — Soda- 
water  will  do,  if  champagne  is  not  at 
hand.)  If  a  sparkling  wine  or  other 
fluid  supersaturated  with  gas,  "  be 
poured  into  a  chemically  clean  glass,  no 
bubbles  of  gas  will  form  on  the  sides,  be- 
cause the  adhesion  between  the  sides 
and  the  solution  is  perfect,  and  the  sides 
may  be  regarded'  as  a  continuation  of 
the  liquid  itself.  "  If  a  clean  glass  rod 
is  immersed  in  the  glass  of  wine,  no  bub- 
bles will  form  around  it,  for  it  merely 
acts  as  an  additional  portion  of  clean 
side  would  do.  If,  however,  the  rod  be 
dirty,  "  there  will  be  little  or  no  adhe- 
sion between  the  water  of  the  solution 
and  the  dirty  surface  ;  but  there  will  be 
an  adhesion  between  the  gas  of  the  solu- 
tion and  the  unclean  surface,  and  hence 
there  will  be  a  liberation  of  gas. "  Here 
we  have  the  explanation  of  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  by  dropping  a  bit  of 
bread  into  a  glass  of  champagne  that 
has  ceased  to  effervesce,  we  excite  a  fresh 
evolution  of  gas.  All  bodies  that  have 
been  exposed  to  the  touch  of  what  so- 
ciety would  deem  clean  fingers,  become 
chemically  unclean,  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  camphor  experiments  which  we 


have  already  described.  They  become 
covered  with  an  organic  film,  and  act  as 
nuclei  in  liberating  gas,  like,  and  for  the 
same  reason  as,  the  dirt  on  the  unclean 
glass  rod. 

The  importance  of  the  presence  of 
solid  nuclei  of  some  sort  or  other  (even  a 
speck  of  dust  will  suffice)  in  setting  up 
the  process  of  crystallization  in  saline 
solutions,  is  known  to  every  smatterer 
in  school- room  chemistiy.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  Mr.  Tom hn son 
was  told  the  curious  fact,  that  in  crys- 
tallizing saline  solutions  on  a  large  scale 
in  chemical  manufactories,  the  workmen 
stretch  clean  Avhite  strings  across  the 
large  vessels  into  which  the  solution  is  to 
be  poured ;  and  they  find  practically  that 
the  strings  act  best  as  nuclei  when  they 
draw  them  through  their  hands,  which, 
as  he  was  informed,  "  are  not  particu- 
larly olean.  "  How  little  do  we  think,  in 
admiring  a  splendid  mass  of  gorgeously 
tinted  crystals,  that  so  magnificent  a 
structure  may  have  been  started  into  ex- 
istence by  a  pair  of  extra-dirty  hands  ! 

Mr.  Tomlinson  has  shown  us  that  we 
and  all  our  surroundings  are  unclean  ; 
that  our  fingers,  on  whose  cleanliness 
we  relied,  are  so  dirty  as  to  defile  the 
water  they  come  in  contact  with,  and 
that  our  snow-white  table-linen  is  as 
"  filthy  rags. "  Has  so  great  a  philoso- 
pher no  concluding  words  of  consola- 
tion ?  He  has  told  us  of  our  impuri- 
ties ;  cannot  he  also  tell  us  how  to  become 
clean  ?  Alas,  no  !  If  we  were  "  flasks 
or  other  apparatus, "  which  we  don't 
suppose  we  are,  although  old  Buchan, 
in  his  Domestic  illedic  in  e,  tells  us  that  "a 
young  baby  is  a  bundle  of  delicate 
pipes,"  our  surfiices  might  be  chemically 
cleaned  by  washing  them  "  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  or  with  a  strong  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  and  then  rinsing  with 
water."  This,  we  are  told,  "is  genei-ally 
sufficient."  Should  aTiy  of  our  readers, 
over-enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  cleanli- 
ness, venture  to  try  these  appliances  on 
their  own  surfaces,  they  would  find  them 
more  than  "  sufficient."  The  sulphuric 
acid  would  convert  the  skin  into  a  black 
charred  mattei-,  while  tlie  potash  would 
be  scarcely  less  destructive. 
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THE    EARTHQUAKE    REGION   OF   SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

The  year  1868  which  will  long  be  one 
memorable  in  Europe  for  its  intense  solar 
heat,  will  be  still  more  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  America  for  an  awful  outbreak 
of  those  inteinal  fires  and  vapors  which 
from  time  to  time  shake  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  the  solid  earth,  caus- 
ing it  to  heave  like  the  waves  of  tlie  sea, 
levelling  great  cities  with  the  ground, 
and  burying  thousands  of  their  inhabit- 
ants in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or 
overwhelming  them  in  the  swollen  waves 
of  the  ocean.  Once  in  about  thirty 
years,  and  sometimes  more  frequently, 
we  receive  the  appalling  news  of  such  a 
catastrophe  from  that  part  of  South  Amer- 
ica which  stretches  southward  from  the 
West  India  Islands  to  the  coast  of  Chile 
and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  At- 
lantic telegraph  has  once  more  brought 
the  news  of  an  awful  catastrophe  of  this 
kind.  It  occurred  on  the  coast  of  Peru 
and  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  of 
Ecuador,  on  the  13th  of  August  last,  and 
continued  to  the  16th. 

On  the  13th  and  three  successive  days 
fearful  earthquakes  occuned  in  this  re- 
gion, extending  from  Ibarra,  a  town  of 
Ecuador,  about  50  miles  to  the  north  of 
Quito,  to  Arica,  Arequipo,  and  Iquique, 
along  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  1,200 
miles,  and  over  a  wide  but  as  yet  unas- 
certained region  of  the  interior.  The  fo- 
cus or  central  point  of  this  great  convul- 
sion of  nature  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
region  of  Eucador,  where  the  loss  of  life 
is  estimated  at  the  enormous  number  of 
22,000  souls.  In  Peru  the  loss  of  life  is 
not  so  enormous,  amounting,  according 
to  the  present  estimates,  to  2,000  persons. 
It  would  no  doubt  have  been  much  great- 
er if  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peruvian  sea- 
port towns  ot  Arica  and  Arequipa  had  not 
in  some  mode  received  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach ofthe  earthquake  in  sufficient  time 
to  escape  with  their  lives.  But  both  those 
cities  are  said  to  be  totally  destroyed, 
along  with  the  cities  and  towns  of  Iqui- 
que, Moquehna,  Pisco,  Tacuga,  Ibarra, 
Tecuna,  and  Juan  Cavelica,  and,  it  is 
added,  "  many  other  places."  In  addi- 
tio*!!  to  tlie  awful  number  of  lives,  prop- 
erty of  the  value  of  £60,000,000  sterling, 
or  $300,000,000,  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed. These  eaithquakes  appear  to 
have  been  felt  very  severely  in  the  Chin- 


cha  Islands — from  which  we  obtain  our 
chief  supi)lies  of  Peruvian  guano — and  all 
along  the  coast.  The  violent  motion 
ofthe  earth  seems  to  have  produced 
an  equally  violent  motion  of  the  sea. 
Huge  tidal  waves  were  driven  far  inland^ 
by  Avhich  many  vesssels  were  wrecked, 
and  multitudes  of  persons,  who  had  es- 
caped from  being  swallowed  up  or  crush- 
ed by  the  convulsive  movements  of  the 
earth,  were  swept  away  and  ingulfed  in 
the  ocean.  It  is  mentioned,  as  a  proof 
of  tlie  violent  commotion  produced  in 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  that  the  American 
ship  Wateree  was  carried  half  a  mile  in- 
land. The  telegraphic  accounts  state 
thattliere  was  great  suffering  among  the 
survivors,  and  we  feel  sure  that  British 
benevolence  will  take  a  share  in  relieving 
the  misery  produced  by  this  gieat 
convulsion  of  nature.  The  ti-ade  of  Eng- 
land with  this  part  ofthe  west  coast  of 
America  is  very  large,  and  we  fear 
that  many  persons,  not  only  in  England 
generally,  but  in  the  port  of  Liverpool, 
will  have  deep  reason  to  grieve  over  this 
lamentable  catastrophe. 

Of  all  the  great  and  overwhelming 
evils  to  which  men  are  exposed,  there  is 
no  one  so  sudden,  so  terrible,  and  so  de- 
structive as  that  produced  by  earth- 
quakes in  those  regions  in  whicli  the 
great  internal  fires  of  the  earth,  or  the 
vapors  produced  by  chemical  or  other 
action,  are  still  in  full  f  )rce.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  great  Humboldt  that  if 
we  could  obtain  daily  intelligence  ofthe 
condition  of  the  whole  surface  of  tlie 
earth,  we  should  probably  arrive  at  the 
conviction  that  the  surface  is  almost 
always  shaking  at  some  point,  and 
that  it  is  incessantly  affected  by  causes 
working  at  one  point  or  other  in  the  in- 
terior ofthe  earth.  Earthquakesprobably 
owe  their  origin  to  the  high  temperature 
of  deep-seated  molten  strata  in  the  in- 
terioi-,  and  are  quite  independent  of  the 
nature  of  tlie  rocks  or  of  the  earth  near 
the  surface.  Earthquake  shocks  have 
been  felt  even  in  the  loose  alluvial  soil 
of  Holland  ;  and  the  great  earthquake 
which  destroyed  the  city  of  Lisbon  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1755,  was  felt  as  far 
north  as  the  shores  ofthe  Baltic  and  the 
mountains  of  Scotland.  But  it  is  one 
great  hap])iness  which  the  natives  ofthe 
British  Islands  and  Northern  Europe 
possess  that  they  have  long  been  free 
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from  earthquakes  of  destructive  violeuce. 
The  great  internal  fires  or  forces,  of 
whatever  nature  they  may  be,  by  which 
destructive  earthquakes  are  produced, 
seem  to  have  exhausted  their  strength, 
at  least  for  some  hundred  years  now  past, 
in  Northern  Europe.  Yet  our  distance 
from  these  great  centres  of  commotion 
is  not  so  great  as  we  generally  suppose. 
The  earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1755  was 
probably  one  of  the  greatest  convulsions 
in  modern  times,  and  attended  with  the 
most  terrible  loss  of  life.  That  at  Messi- 
na, in  Sicily,  in  the  year  1783,  was 
scarcely  less  terrible  or  fatal,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  south  of  Spain,  of  Italy, 
and  of  Greece  have  at  various  times  been 
shaken  and  convulsed  with  earthquakes. 
Happily,  however,  they  do  not  appear 
in  modern  times  to  have  exercised  any 
destructive  influenfce  north  of  the  chain 
of  the  Alps,  although  tremblings  of  the 
earth  were  felt  almost  every  hour,  for 
months  together,  in  the  month  of  April, 
1808,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Mont 
Cenis,  a  portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps 
at  Fenestrelles,  and  Pignesol,  Beyond 
that  point  these  great  internal  forces, 
though  joften  felt,  have  never  produced 
any  dangerous  convulsion  in  modern 
times,  and  the  natives  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  British  Islands  may  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  many  great  advan- 
tages for  which  they  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  they  are  now,  and  have 
been  for  many  generations,  free  from  de- 
structive ravages  of  forces  by  which  so 
many  other  portions  of  the  earth  are 
periodically  laid  waste.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  same  reason  for  gratitude ;  for,  al- 
though there  were  very  destructive 
earthquakes  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  the  years  1810-11,  there  has 
never  yet  been  an  earthquake  by  which 
any  considerable  city  of  the  United 
States  has  been  destroyed. 

From  the  West  Indies  southward, 
pver  the  greater  part  of  South  Amer- 
ica, the  causes  by  which  the  eauth- 
quakes  are  produced  appear  still  to 
be  in  action.  In  the  earthquake  of 
Rio  Banba,  in  the  same  district  of 
country  which  has  just  been  laid  waste, 
the  whole  city  of  Rio  Banba  with  30,000 
or  40,000  inhabitants,  was  destroyed  in 
a  few  minutes  by  a  sudden  explosion 
like  the  blowing  up  of  a  mine.     Hum- 


boldt states  that  this  terrible  event  was 
unaccompanied  by  any  noise,  but  that  a 
great  subterranean  detonation  was  heard 
twenty  minutes  after  the  catastrophe  at 
Quito  and  Ibana,  one  of  the  towns  or 
cities  destroyed  in  the  recent  earthquake 
in   Peru.     It    was   not,    liowever,  even 
heard  at  Tacungn,  another  of  the  places 
destroyed,  although  that  place  is  (or  ra- 
ther was)  nearer  to  the  great  convulsion 
of  1797.     In  the  celebrated  earthquake 
of  Lima  and  Callao  (Oct.  28,    1746),  a 
noise  resembling  a  subterranean  thunder- 
clap was   heard   a    quarter  of  an   hour 
later  at  Truxillo,  but  unaccompanied  by 
movement.      In   like    mannei-  after  the 
great     earthquake    of    New    Granada 
(Nov.  16, 1827)  subterranean  detonations 
were  heard  with  great  regularity  at  in- 
tervals of  thirty  seconds  throughout  the 
whole  Cauca  Valley,  whilst  at  a  distance 
of  632  miles  to  the  north-east  the  crater 
of  the  volcano  of  St.   Vincent,  one   of 
the   small  islands  of  the  West   Indies, 
was  pouring  foi-th  a  prodigious  stream  of 
lava.     During  the  violent  earthquake  in 
New  Granada,  in  February,   1835,  sub- 
terranean   thunder    was   heard    as    far 
north   as    the   Islands  of  Jamaica   and 
Hayti,  as  well  as  the  lake  of  Nicaragua. 
Wonderful  as  these  distances  are,  they 
are  not  greater  than  the  vibration  pro- 
duced by  the  great   earthquake   of  Lis- 
bon, which  was  felt  over  a  space  four 
times  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe. 
In  that  great  convulsion  the  sea  rose  at 
Cadiz,  in  consequence  of  the  commotion  of 
the  earth,  above  60  feet ;  and  in  theWest 
India  islands,  where  it  usually  does  not 
rise  more  than  3  feet,  to  an  elevation  of 
at  least  20  feet.     "  There  is  no  manifes- 
tation of  force  yet  known  to  us  (includ- 
ing  the   murderous    inventions   of  oivr 
owm   race)  by  which  a  greater  number 
of  human  beings  have  been  killed  in  the 
short  space  of  a  few  seconds  or  minutes 
than  in  the  case  of  earthquakes.     Sixty 
thousand   were  destroyed   in  Sicily    in 
1693;  30,000  to  40,000   at  Rio   Banba, 
in  South  America,  in  1797  ;  and  perhaps 
five  times  as  many  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  under  Tiberius  and  the  elder  Jus- 
tinian, in  the  years  19   and  520."     We 
fear  that  tliis  new  calamity  in  Ecuador 
and  Peru  will  prove,  when  all  the  results 
are  known,  nearly  equal  to  some  of  the 
above. 
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Messrs  .  D.  Appleton"  &  Co.  of  this 

city  have  just  published  a  splendid  edi- 
tion of  Halleck's  Poems,  with  a  preface 

by  the  editor,  Mr.  James  Grant  Wilson. 

We  transcribe  the  latter  entire  as  giv- 
ing at  once  a  most  graceful  sketch  of 

Halleck  as  a  man,  and  a  genial  criticism 

of  liis  genius  as  a  poet : 

"In  this  volume  will  be  found  all  the 

poetical  wiitings  of  the  late  Fitz-Greene 

Halleck  included   in   previous  editions, 

together  with  a  score  of  poems  which 

the  editor  has  succeeded  in  recovering 

from   vai-ious    sources,    and  which   are 

marked  by  the  characteristic  grace  and 

melody   of  his   most    admired    compo- 
sitions; also  several   translations    from 

the  French,  German,  and  Italian,  that 

now  appear  in  print  for  the  first  time. 

Among  the  pieces  never  before  published 

are   a   number  of  juvenile  productions, 

which  may  be  recognized  by  the  dates 

appended  to  them.     13etween  the  earliest 

poem   contained  in  this  collection   and 

the  latest,  a  ]ieriod  of  three  score  and 
three  years  intervened.  '  The  Tempest ' 
was  wi-itten  by  the  handsome  and  happy 
school-boy  of  fourteen,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  present  century;  a  translation 
from  the  German  was  made  by  the  gray- 
haii-ed  veteran  who  had  passed,  by  seven 
summers,  the  allotted  period  of  man's 
life ;  while  Mr.  Halleck's  latest  original 
poem,  'Young  America,'  was  written 
near  the  close  of  the  year  1863,  beneath 
the  shadows  of  the  same  grand  old  Guil- 
ford elms  under  which  the  poet  was  born 
and  buried., 

" '  The  Croakers,'  that  now^  appear  for 
the  first  time  with  Halleck's  poetical 
writings,  are  the  joint  production  of  the 
attached    friends,    Fitz-Greene  Halleck 

and  Joseph  Rodman  Drake.     The  origin  ....  

ofthese  sprightly  ;e?^iC(i'es/;nY,  as  eao-erly     curiosity,  the  literary  partners  decided 
i.,„i„i    iv..         ','  .  .J     to  call  upon  him,     Halleck  and  Drake, 

accordingly,  one  evening  went  to  Cole- 
man's residence,  in  Hudson  Street,  and 
requested    an    interview.      They    were 


with  Drs.  Bruce  and  Roraayne),  when 
Drake,   for   his   own    and    his   friends' 
amusement,     wrote     sevei-al    burlesque 
stanzas  '  To  Ennui,'   Halleck  answering 
them  in  some  lines  on  the  same  subject. 
The  young  poets  decided  to  scncl  their 
productions,    with    Others   of  the   same 
character,  to  William  Coleman,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Evening  Post.    If  he  published 
them  they  would  write  more  ;  if  not  they 
would  offer  them  to  Major  M.  M.  Noah, 
of  the  National  Advocate  ;  and   if  he 
declined   their   poetical   progeny,   they 
would    light    their    pipes    with    them. 
Drake  accordingly  sent  Coleman  three 
pieces  of  his  own,  -signed  '  Croaker,'  a 
signature  adopted  from  an  amusing  char- 
acter in    Goldsmith's  comedy  of  '  The 
Good-natured  Man.'     To  their  astonish- 
ment a  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Post 
the  day  following,  acknow^ledging  their 
receipt,  promising   the  insertion  of  the 
poems,  pronouncing  them  to  be  the  pro- 
ductions of  superior  taste  and  genius, 
and  begging  the  honor  of  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  author.     The  lines 
'To  Ennui'  appeared  March   10,  1819, 
and  the  others  in  almost  daily  succes- 
sion ;  those  written  by  Mr.  Haileck  be- 
ing   usually  signed    'Croaker   Junior,' 
while  those  which  were  their  joint  com- 
position generally  bore  the  signature  of 
'  Croaker  and  Co.' 

"  The  remark  made  by  Coleman  had 
excited  jiublic  attention,  and  the  '  Croak- 
ers'  soon  became  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion in  drawing-rooms,  book-stores, 
coffee-houses,  on  Broadway,  and  through- 
out the  city;  they  were,  in  short,  a 
town  topic.  The  two  friends  contrib- 
uted other  pieces  ;  and  Avhen  the  editor 
again  expressed  great  anxiety  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  writer,  and  used  a 
stvle    so  mysterious  as  to   excite  th^Ji^ 


looked  for  eacli  evening  as  were  the 
war  bulletins  of  a  latter  day,  mny  not 
be  without  interest  to  the  author's  troops 
of  admirers.  Halleck  and  Drake  were 
spending  a  Sunday  morning  with  Dr. 
William  Langstaff,  an  eccentric  apothe- 
cary and  nn  accomplished  mineralogist, 
with  whom  they  w^ere  both  intimate 
(the  two  last  mentioned  were  previously 
fellow-students  in  the  study  of  medicine 
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ushered  into  the  parlor ;  the  editor  soon 
entered  ;  the  young  poets  expressed  a 
desire  for  a  few  minutes'  strictly  private 
conversati(m  with  him,  and  the  door 
being  closed  and  locked  Dr.  Drake  said: 
'  I  am  Croaker,  and  this  gentleman,  sir, 
is  Croaker  Junior.'  Coleman  stared  at 
the  young  men  with  indescribable  and 
unaffected  astonishment,  at   length  ex- 
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claiming:  *My  God,  I  had  no  idea  that 
we  had  such  talents  in  America  !'  Hal- 
leck,  with  his  charncteristic  modesty, 
was  disposed  to  give  to  Drake  all  the 
credit ;  but  as  it  chanced  that  Coleman 
alluded  in  particularly  glowing  terms  to 
one  of  the  Croakers  that  was  wholly  his, 
he  was  forced  to  be  silent,  and  the  de- 
lighted editor  continued  in  a  strain  of 
compliment  and  eulogy  that  put  them 
both  to  the  blush.  Before  taking  their 
leave  the  poets  bound  Coleman  over  to 
the  most  profound  secrecy,  and  arranged 
a  plan  of  sending  him  the  manuscript, 
and  of  receiving  the  proofs,  in  a  manner 
that  would  avoid  the  least  possibility  of 
the  secret  of  their  connection  with 
the  '  Croakers  '  being  discovei-ed.  The 
poems  were  copied  from  the  originals 
by  Langstaff,  that  their  handwriting 
should  not  divulge  the  secret,  and  were 
either  sent  through  the  mail  or  taken 
to  the  Eoening  Post  office  by  Benjamin 
R.  Wintlirop,  then  a  fellow-clerk  with 
Mr.  Halleck  in  the  counting-house  of  the 
well-known  banker  and  merchant,  Jacob 
Barker,  in  Wall  Street. 

"  Himdreds  of  imitations  of  the  'Croak- 
ers '  were  daily  received  by  the  different 
editors  of  New  York,  to  all  of  which 
they  gave  publicly  one  general  answer, 
that  they  lacked  the  genius,  spirit,  and 
beauty  of  the  originals.  On  one  occa- 
sion Coleman  showed  Halleck  fifteen  he 
had  received  in  a  single  morning,  all  of 
which,  with  a  solitary  exception,  were 
consigned  to  the  waste  basket.  The 
friends  continued  for  several  months 
to  keep  the  city  in  a  blaze  of  excite- 
ment ;  and  it  was  observed  by  one  of  the 
editors,  '  that  so  great  was  the  wincing 
and  shrinking  at  the  "Croakers"  that 
every  person  was  on  tenter-hooks  ; 
neither  knavery  nor  folly  has  slept 
quietly  since  our  first  commencement. ' 
Of  this  series  of  satirical  quaint  chroni- 
cles of  New  York  hfe  half  a  century  ago, 
Halleck,  in  1866,  said  'that  they'  were 
good-natured  verses  contributed  anony- 
mously to  the  colums  of  the  New  York 
JEvening Postixom.  March  to  June  1819, 
and  occasionally  afterward.'  The  wri- 
ters continued,  like  the  author  of  Junius, 
the  sole  depositaries  of  their  own  secret, 
and  apparently  wished  with  the  minstrel 
in  Leyden's  '  Scenes  of  Infancy,'  to 

"'Save  otberg'  names,  but  leave  their  own  un- 
sung.' 


Among  the  'Croakers'  will  be  foimd 
three  hitherto  unpublished  pieces  from 
the  j)en  of  Mr.  Halleck  ;  and  in  lieu  of 
the  original  signatures,  the  author  of 
each  poem  is  now  for  the  first  time  made 
known  by  the  letters  H  and  D  ;  when 
both  letters  occur  they  indicate  the  joint 
authorship  of  the  literary  partners ;  or, 
to  quote  Halleck's  familiar  words  to  a 
friend,  '  that  we  each  had  a  finger  in  the 
pie. ' 

"  Fitz-Greene,  a  descendant  of  Peter 
Halleck,  or  Hallock,  one  of  thirteen  Pil- 
grim Fathers  who  landed  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  in  1640,  and  of  the  Rev. 
John  Eliot,  the  '  Apostle  to  the  Indians,' 
who  arrived  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
in  1631,  was  one  of  the  earhest,  as  he 
was  among  the  most  eminent,  of  Ameri- 
can poets.  He  left  no  son  to  wear  his 
honors  or  to  perpetuate  his  name,  but, 
unlike  his  favorite  Roi  (V  Yvetot,  there  is 
little  danger  of  his  being  '  joew  connu 
dans  Vhistoire.^  When  all  those  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  know  the  genial  poet, 
and  to  liave  been  honored  by  his  friend- 
ship, shall  have  passed  away,  and  when 
the  enduring  granite  obelisk  which  now 
marks  his  grave  shall  have  crumbled  to 
dust,  the  name  and  fame  of  the  sweet 
singer  who  celebrated  in  immortal  song 
the  glories  of  the  modern  Epaminondas 
will  remain  fresh  and  green,  not  only 
in  the  country  of  his  birth,  but  in  the 
land  of  Bozzaris.  In  England,  his  '  Aln- 
wick Castle,' 

"  '  Home  of  the  Percy's  high-born  race,' 

will  long  preserve  his  name  from  obli- 
vion ;  while  in  Scotland,  the  song  he 
sang  in  praise  of  Burns  will  forever  con- 
nect him  with  her  greatest  poet.  '  No- 
thing finer  has  been  written  about 
Robert  than  Mr.  Halleck's  poem,'  said 
Isabella,  the  youngest  sister  of  the  Ayr- 
shire bard,  as  she  gave  the  writer,  in  the 
summer  of  1855,  some  rosebuds  from 
her  garden,  and  leaves  of  ivy  plucked 
from  her  cottage  door,  near  the  banks 
of  the  bonny  Doon,  to  cari-y  back  to  his 
gifted  friend.  Neither  will  those  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  and  tender  lines,  so 
familiar  to  all,  in  which  the  early  death 
of  his  chosen  companion  and  hterary 
partner.  Dr.  Drake,  was  mourned  by 
Mr.  Halleck,  be  soon  forgotten.  They 
are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  an  endur- 
ing monument  to  both  the  poets,  where- 
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ever  the  English  language  is  read  or 
spoken.  Like  Thomsis  Campbell,  whose 
poetical  writings  he  so  much  admired, 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck  gave  to  the  world 
but  few  poems—'  heirlooms  forever,'  to 
be  prized  and  cherished  by  his  country- 
men through  the  coming  ages  and  gene- 
rations, with 

" '  Earth's  and  sea's  rich  gems, 
With  April's  first-bora  flowers, 
And  all  things  rare.' 

"  The  arrangement  of  the  poems,  as 
made  by  the  poet  in  the  last  edition  of 
1858,  has  been  closely  followed  in  this 
volume,  without  reference  to  their  chro- 
nological order ;  and  in  other  parti- 
culars the  present  publication  has  been 
made  to  conform  to  Mr.  Halleck's 
wishes,    as    expressed  to   the  Avriter  at 
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their  last  interview,   but  a  few  weeks 
before 

"  '  He  gave  his  honors  to  the  world  again. 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace.' 

"  The  share  of  the  editor  in  this  vol- 
ume can  scarcely  be  regarded  too  slightly. 
He  cannot  even  claim  the  credit  for  the 
notes,  as  a  portion  of  them  were  pre- 
pared by  the  poet  himself.  Among  the 
notes  to  the  miscellaneous  poems,  the 
lirst  nine  will  be  recognized  as  having 
appeared  in  all  previous  editions,  while 
the  notes  to  '  Fanny  '  and  '  The  Record- 
er '  are,  Avith  a  i'vw  slight  alterations 
and  additions,  substantially  Mr.  Hal- 
leck's; and  to  him,  therefore,  the  editor 
trusts  will  be  awarded  the  credit  for 
whatever  maybe  found  among  them 
Avorthy  of  praise." 


P  O  E  T  E  Y 


DIES  I  R  ^E. 

The  accompanying  lines  do  not  pretend  to  add 
another  new  version  to  those  already  existingof  this 
famous  hynnn.  But  it  has  sometimes  occurred  to 
the  writer  that  the  supposed  necessity  of  forcing 
all  translations  into  triplets  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  has  produced  an  artificial  stift^ness,  which 
fails  to  represent  the  spirit  in  the  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  form  of  the  original.  A.  P.  S. 

Day  of  wrath,  0  dreadful  day, 
When  this  world  shall  pass  away, 
And  the  heavens  together  roll, 
Shrivelling  hke  a  parched  scroll, 
Long  foretold  by  saint  and  sage, 
David's  harp  and  Sibyl's  page. 

Day  of  terror,  day  of  doom, 
When  the  Judge'at  last  shall  come; 
Thro'  the  deep  and  silent  gloom, 
Shrouding  every  human  tomb, 
Shall  the  Archangel's  trumpet  tone 
Summon  all  before  the  Throne. 

Then  shall  Nature  stand  aghast, 
Death  himself  be  overcast ; 
Then  at  her  Creator's  call. 
Near  and  distant,  great  and  small, 
Shall  the  whole  creation  rise 
Waiting  for  the  Great  Assize. 

Then  the  writing  shall  be  read, 
Which  shall  judge  the  quick  and  dead  ; 
Then  the  Lord  of  all  our  race 
Shall  appoint  to  each  his  place ; 
*  Every  wrong  shaU  be  set  right, 
Every  secret  brought  to  light. 

Then  in  that  tremendous  day, 

When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 


What  shall  I  the  sinner  say  ? 
' '  What  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay  ?  " 
When  the  righteous  shrinks  for  fear, 
How  shall  my  frail  soul  appear  ? 

King  of  kings,  enthron'd  on  high. 
In  Thine  awful  Majesty, 
Thou  who  of  Thy  mercy  free 
Savest  those  who  sav'd  shall  be — 
In  Thy  boundless  charity, 
Fount  of  Pity,  save  Thou  me. 

0  remember.  Saviour  dear. 

What  the  cause  that  brought  Thee  here ; 

All  Thy  long  and  perilous  way 

Was  for  me  who  went  astray. 

When  that  day  at  last  is  come, 

Call,  0  call  the  wanderer  home. 

Thou  in  search  of  me  didst  sit 
Weary  with  the  noonday  heat. 
Thou  to  save  my  soul  hast  borne 
Cross  and  grief,  and  hate  and  scorn ; 
0  may  all  that  toil  and  pain 
Not  be  wholly  spent  in  vain  ! 

0  just  Judge,  to  whom  belongs 
Vengeance  for  all  earthly  wrongs. 
Grant  forgiveness.  Lord,  at  last, 
Ere  the  dread  account  be  past. 
Lo  !  my  sighs,  my  guilt,  my  shame  I 
Spare  me  for  Thine  own  great  Name : 

Thou  who  bad'st  the  sinner  cease 
From  her  tears,  and  go  in  peace — 
Thou  who  to  the  dying  thief, 
Spakest  pardon  and  relief; — 
Thou,  0  Lord,  to  me  hast  given. 
Even  to  mc,  the  hope  of  Heaven  I 
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GATHERINO  SNOWDROPS. 

Now  past  away  in  wintry  night, 
Comes  baclt  again  the  sunshine  bright, 
The  golden  flow  of  ruddy  light — 

And  birds  are  on  tlie  wing ; 
The  breaking  buds  are  growing  red, 
And  purple  turns  tlic  violet  bed, 
The  yellow  primrose  shows  its  head 

In  bright  and  early  spring. 

Keen  is  the  air,  the  ponds  still  freeze. 
The  tangled  branches  on  the  trees 
Still  bare  to  shudder  'neath  the  breeze. 

Though  merry  mortals  sing  ; 
Whilst  foremost  in  the  floral  race 
The  modest  snowdrop  shows  its  face. 
And  purely,  sweetly  takes  its  place 

As  first-born  child  of  spring. 

Then  bright-eyed  maidens,  young  and  fair, 
The  snowy  blossoms  cull  with  care. 
To  twine  them  in  their  jetty  hair, 

"Whilst  merry  voices  ring : 
For  what  think  they  of  care  or  grief, 
Of  winter's  chill  or  autumn's  leaf, 
That  life  is  sometimes  sad  and  brief? — 

With  them  'tis  ever  spring  I 

Though  seasons  quickly  come  and  go. 
Great  joys  are  theirs,  few  cares  they  know  ; 
And  heed  not — it  were  better  so — 

What  summer  days  may  bring. 
Laugh  on,  fair  girls !  and  often  stay 
To  pluck  sweet  blossoms  on  your  way. 
And  gather  snowdrops  wliile  you  may — 

For  'tis  not  always  spring. 

J.  AsHBY  Sterry. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  BODY. 

[From  the  new  volume,  "  Yesterday,  To-day,  and 
Forever."] 

They  err  who  tell  us  that  the  spirit  unclothed 

And  from  its  mortal  tabernacle  loosed 

Has  neither  lineament  of  coiintenanco 

Nor  limit  of  ethereal  mould,  nor  form 

Of  spiritual  substance.     The  Eternal  Word, 

Before  He  hung  upon  the  Virgin's  breasts. 

Was  wont  to  manifest  himself  to  men 

In  visible  similitude  defined  ; 

And  when  ou  Cavalry  He  gave  up  the  ghost, 

In  that  emancipated  spirit  Vi'cnt  forth 

And  preached  glad  tiding  to  the  souls  below. 

The  augels  are  but  spirits,  a  flame  of  fire. 

And  subtle  as  the  viewless  v/inds  of  heaven  ; 

Yet  are  they  each  to  the  other  visible. 

And  beautiful  with  those  original  forms 

That  crowned  the  morn  of  their  nativity. 

Each  has  his  several  beauty.     It  is  true 

The  changes  that  diversify  their  state, 

Wrought  with  the  speed  of  wishes  at  their  will 

And  pleasure  who  are  pleased  as  pleases  God, 

Are  many  as  are  the  leaves  and  bloom  and  fruit 

That  shed  new  lustre  to  the  orange  groves 

Aud  vineyards  of  the  South,  but  still  remains 


Their  angel  ideality  the  same. 

As  we  confuse  not  orange  trees  and  vines. 

And  so  the  spirit  breathed  in  human  flesh, 

By  death  divested  of  its  mortal  robes, 

Retains  its  individual  character, 

Aye,  and  with  the  very  mould  of  its  sojourn 

Within  this  earthly  tabernacle.     Face 

Answers  to  face,  and  limb  to  limb ;  nor  lacks 

The  saints'  immediate  investiture 

With  saintly  apparel.     Only  then  the  mind 

Which  struggles  here  within  this  fleshly  veil 

As  the  pure  fire  in  a  half  pohshed  gem — 

Ruby  or  amethyst  or  diamond, — 

Imprisoned,  when  the  veil  is  rent  in  twain, 

Beams  as  with  solar  radiance  forth,  and  sheds 

O'er  every  motion,  everj'  look, 

That  which  is  born  of  spirit  is  spirit,  and 

All  ear,  aU  eye,  all  feeling,  and  all  heart ; 

A  crystal  shrine  of  fife. 


THE    BLACK    FOREST. 

Of  old,  the  mountain-rooted  pines, 

A  thousand  thronging  stems,  have  stood, 

Aud,  shading  deep  their  forest  lines, 
A  cloud  of  green,  the  branches  brood, 

And  strew  with  brown  luinumbered  tines 
Tiie  still,  soft  paths  that  tlireadthe  wood. 

The  sun  is  up,  but  not  a  beam 
Of  golden  splendor  reaches  there ; 

A  reddening  glow,  a  silent  dream 
Possess  the  dumb  mysterious  air; 

While  sea-like  sounds  the  distant  stream 
Of  baffled  wind  the  summits  bear. 

There  prisoned  stand  old  robber-towers, 
A  ruined  shell  where  ivies  fall, 

And  flitting  song-birds  make  their  bowers; 
Tiie  pine-trunk  stands  within  the  hall. 

And  ehildrem  come  and  climb  for  flowers 
The  covered  heap  and  broken  wall. 

The  years  are  o'er  when  dreaded  track 
Of  lawless  riders  marked  the  ground; 

When  robber  connt  rode  clanking  back 
With  steers  and  plundered  captives  bound. 

And  tree-filled  hollows  deep  and  black 
Were  haunts  at  night  of  demou  sound. 

The  village  shines  reflected  bright 
Besides  the  river's  winding  chain; 

The  castle  moulders  on  the  height ; 
And  peace  and  tillage  tranquil  reign; 

But,  as  of  old,  the  morning  light 
Breaks  on  the  forest's  green  domain. 


A  Poet's  Epitaph. — In  Memory  of  Words- 
worth, born  7th  April,  1770;  died  7th  April, 
1830. 

'Tis  true,  alas,  the  poet's  fled  I 

But  words  of  goodness  never  die : 
While  worth  commingles  with  the  dead 

And  loving  Muses  praise  on  high. 
While  celandine  and  daisies  grow. 

And  verdure  shuns  the  hidden  cavo, 
Poor  homeward  soul  1  'tis  thine  to  know 

What  memories  survive  a  gxave. 

Francis  Stephens. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

A  Booh  about  Dominies.  Boston  :  Roberts  Broth- 
ers.    All  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
"  A  Book  about  Boys  "  by  the  same  author,  which 
we  reviewed  a  couple  of  months  since,  will  be 
glad  to  see  what  Mr.  Hope  has  to  say  about  Dom- 
inies.   The  thoughtfulness,  the  high-toned  and  va- 
ried culture,  the  unerring  sagacity,  and  the  rare 
quality  of  the  humor  which  characterize  every 
chapter  of  the  Book  about  Boys,  could  not  but 
draw  attention  to  the  author  and  insure  a  hearing 
for  anything  which  he  may  undertake.     It  is  not 
often  that  a  man  so  completely  adapted  to  the 
work  has  either  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  de- 
vote himself  to  hterary  labor  in  an  exceptional 
field.     The  very  first  impulse  of  all  minds,  except 
those  of  the  highest  order,  is  to  get  beyond  the  dull 
esperiences  of   every-day  life,  and  to  create  ah 
initio.     To  this  impulse  are  to  be  attributed  the 
many  failures  in  the  portrayal  of  different  char- 
acters and  phases  of  character,  of  pursuits  and 
the  tendency  of  their  influence,  which  we  are  con- 
tinually called  upon  to  mark,  and  which  would 
be  laughably  absurd  if  they  were  not  in  too  many 
instances  pernicious.     Even   those  authors  who 
in  general  are  most  faithful  in  their  delineations, 
and  whose  works  are  of  recognized  value,  often 
fail  most  signaUy  in  attempting  certain   charac- 
ters and  professions.     The  conventional  or  ideal 
clergyman,  schoolmaster,  and  school-boy,  are  prob- 
ably as  different  from  the  real  as  is  compatible 
with  the  limitations  of  mind,  and  yet  we  see  them 
repeated  over  and  over  again  until  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  think  that  "  if  facts  are  against  them, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts."  There  are  certain- 
ly no  characters  who  sufler  more  at  the  hands  of 
these  authors  than  Dominies  and  boys,  and,  in- 
deed, reasoning  a  priori,  we  would  see  that  it  must 
of  necessity  be'so.     A  schoolmaster's  life  can  nev- 
er be  understood  but  by  one  who  has  had  actual 
experience  of  it,  and  unibrtunately  that  experience 
is  seldom  calculated  to  foster  literary  labors;  and 
the  whole  tendency  of  modern  thought,  education, 
and  society,  is  directly  away  from'the  habits,  syrn- 
pathies,  and  interests  of  boys.     As  long  as  this 
is  the  case,  either  boys  and  schoolmasters  must 
be  vindicated  by  those  whose  experience  enables 
them  to  understand  both,  or,  as  is  alas !  too  rap- 
idly being  done,  they  must  be  asimilated  to  the 
conventional  standard,  and   warped   iato  unison 
with  the  shallow  humanitarianism  of  the  age. 

Such  a  monstrosity  as  Mrs.  Heixry  AVood's  "Or- 
ville  College  Boys  "  would  be  but  another  fleetiug 
bubble  cast  up  by  pretf  niious  ignorance,  did  it 
not  illustrate  what  coUege  boys  and  college  mas- 
ters are  only  too  likely  to  become.  It  is  detest- 
able, not  because  it  is  utterly  false  and  unnatural, 
but  because  it  portrays  the  probable  degenerate 
college  of  the  future,  and  because  it,  and  works 
like  it,  have  only  too  powerful  an  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  false  and  unnatural  state 
which  they  delineate. 

At  this  time,  when  great  revolutions  in  educa- 
tion and  disciphne  are  being  agitated ;  when  the  re- 
latiofis  of  pupil  to  teacher  and  teacher  to  parent  are 
beinsr  discussed,  and  of  course  "  reformed,"  it  is 
welll;o  have  one  who  is  a  teacher  himself,  and 
who  has  devoted  a  life  time  to  the  study  of  boys, 
and  who  is,  moreover,  a  generous,  intellectual, 
cultivated,  and  conscientious  man,  to  express  his 


convictions  on  the  mooted  questions.     It  is  better 
still  to  give  them  heed. 

We  said  in  our  review  of  "A  Book  about  Boys," 
that  it  was  a  pioneer  in  an  entirely  new  field. 
We  must  withdi'aw  that  and  give  the  place  of  hon- 
or to  the  book  before  us.  "  A  Book  about  Domi- 
nies "  was  Mr.  Hope's  earliest  work,  and  was  the 
first  one  published  in  England,  though  the  "  Book 
about  Boj'S  "  seems  to  have  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Messrs.  Roberts  Bros. 

The  Dominie  book  anticipates  the  ground  and 
sketches  off  the  general  outline  of  the  latter, 
though  covering  a  rather  wider  field.  Schools, 
systems  of  education,  teachers,  pupils,  parents, 
and  popular  fallacies,  are  all  touched  upon  with 
surprising  dexterity  and  an  infallible  sagacity  and 
wisdom,  which  can  only  result  from  the  widest 
experience  and  the  largest  sympathies.  Nothing 
is  said  which  should  be  left  unsaid,  and  nothing 
of  paramount  importance  is  shunned  or  ignored. 
Whether  the  truth  be  palatable  or  unpalatable,  it 
is  told  with  the  same  untiinchLng  earnestness; 
and  indeed  his  absolute  fearlessness  is  one  of  the' 
principal  and  most  admirable  characteristics  of 
our  author.  In  his  second  work  (which  we  read 
first)  we  were  sometimes  disposed  to  feel  exas- 
perated at  what  wo  considered  needless  antago- 
nism, but  after  perusing  his  first  we  see  that  it  is 
moral  and  social  fearlessness  inherent  in  the  man, 
and  based  on  conscientious  conviction.  When  one 
has  passed  triumphantly  through  the  ordeal  of 
public  criticisms  and  is  indorsed  by  the  digni- 
taries of  the  Press,  he  naturally  feels  that  he  has 
a  right  to  "  speak  as  one  having  authority,"  and 
this  explams  the  shadow  of  dogmatism  which  is 
perceptible  in  the  "  Book  about  Boys." 

Of  the  two  works,  "  A  Book  about  Dominies  "  is 
probably  the  more  interesting,  though  either  will 
hold  its  own,  even  with  the  fictions  of  the  day._ 

It  is  autobiographical,  and  tells  the  tale  of  a  life 
nobly  planned,  nobly  carried  out,  and  may  it  be 
long  before  we  write,  nobly  spent. 

An  undertone  of  sentiment  (not  sentimentali- 
ty), pervades  the  book,  and  the  sparkle  and  viva- 
city of  the  style,  the  freshness  and  fervor  of  the 
sympathies,  tlie  fund  of  anecdote,  and  the  irre- 
pressible good  humor,  render  it  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  they  emanate  from  a  man  whose 
way  of  life  is  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf. 
AUogether,  we  know  of  no  two  books  recently 
published  which  we  can  and  do  recommend  so 
strongly  to  all,  whether  parents  or  children. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Hope  is  engaged  on  another 
work  which  is  soon  to  appear  in  England,  and 
we  presume  here  also.  We  hope  it  will  be  a 
story  for  boys  after  the  manner  of  '•  Tom  Brown's 
School  Days  at  Rugby."  We  are  confident  that 
Mr.  Hope  can  excel  that  famous  work. 

We  say  that  we  should  hke  to  see  Mr.  Hope 
devote  his  talent  to  fiction  for  boys,  because  by 
so  doing  he  can  secure  a  wider  circle  of  readers 
than  by  any  didactic  essay,  however  interesting. 
Something  must  be  done  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  the  slipshod  sentimentalism  and  pious 
goody-goody  which  is  being  crammed  into  the 
heads  of  bovs,  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to 
give  them  a"  healthful  and  wholesome  hterature. 

Watchwords  for  the  Warfare  of  Life.  New  York: 
M.  W.  Dodd.     A  new  work  by  the  author  of  the 
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Schonberg-Cotia  family  caunot  fail  to  awaken  in- 
terest among  all  those  who  have  derived  amuse- 
ment and  instrnctiou  from  her  former  books,  more 
especially  when  it  relates  to  that  subject  and  era 
wliich  she  has  done  so  much  to  render  familiar  to 
readers  of  English  everywhere.  We  have  only  to 
imagine  what  would  be  our  impressions  of  Mar- 
tin Luther,  how  little  we  would  know  of  him  and 
his  private  hfe,  had  Mrs.  Charles  never  written,  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  full  value  of  her  works. 

StiU  there  was  a  gap  to  be  flUed,  a  need  which 
we  have  all  i-ecognized,  and  which  has  never  been 
supplied.  However  familiar  Mrs.  Charles  may 
have  made  us  with  the  boyhood,  youth,  and  man- 
hood of  Luther;  his  struggles,  his  hopes,  his  tirm- 
uess  and  indomitable  will,  and  his  conversation, 
we  had  never  yet  been  bi'ought  face  to  face  with 
him,  as  it  were,  and  taken  into  his  confidence. 

We  have  read  what  he  may  possibly  have 
thought  and  said  under  certain  circumstances, 
but  have  never  felt  absolutely  certain  that  he  did 
say  what  we  read. 

This  w.ork  satisfies  the  want  amply.  It  is  a 
compilation  from  the  actual  writings  of  the  Great 
Eeformer,  and  contains  his  opinions  and  sayings 
upon  almost  every  subject  about  which  a  man 
could  write,  speak,  or  think.  The  selections  are 
made  with  rare  good  judgment,  and  though  the 
classification  is  not  altogether  unexceptionable, 
we  may  fairly  believe  that  Luther  receives  liberal 
justice,  which  is  very  high  praise  indeed. 

No  one  who  reads  this  collection  can  any 
longer  fail  to  understand  how  Luther  obtained 
such  a  wonderful  influence  over  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  and  convulsed  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

A  majestic  and  subtle  intellect,  a  judgment  all 
but  infallible,  a  courage  and  resolution  which  re- 
coiled at  no  obstacle,  and  a  purity  of  heart  which 
knew  no  taint  oi'  evil,  mark  the  outlines  of  this 
extraordinary  character,  and  give  to  his  words  al- 
most the  sanctity  of  inspiration.  His  familiarity 
with  the  Scriptures  would  be  wonderful  even  in 
our  day  of  Commentaries  and  Bible  Dictionaries, 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  intellectual  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages  seems  little  less  than  miraculous. 
We  doubt  if  any  truer  and  better  estimate  of 
the  persons  of  Scripture  was  ever  formed  than  he 
sketches  off  ua  a  few  brief  paragraphs.  The 
magnanimous  liberality  with  which  he  speaks  of 
such  men  as  Cain,  Pilate,  and  Judas  Iscariot, 
shows  how  wholly  free  he  was  from  the  fanaticism 
which  too  often  characterizes  professed  Reformers, 
and  furnishes  a  bright  exemplar  to  the  theologians 
even  of  our  own  day. 

He  conjectures  that  the  book  of  Job  was  writ- 
ten by  Solomon  (we  now  know  Job  to  be  the  oldest 
book  in  the  Bible),  and  makes  several  other  mis- 
takes which  at  that  era  were  unavoidable;  but  the 
general  correctness  of  his  opinions  on  biblical 
questions  is  altogether  surprising. 

We  should  like  to  quote  his  remarks  on  David ; 
but  we  suppose  the  book  will  soon  find  its  way 
into  every  Christian  household,  and  a  single  ex- 
cerpt would  be  injustice.  To  his  eloquence  we  can 
pay  no  juster  tribute  than  to  quote  the  words 
of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  himself  a  writer  of  the  very 
highest  order : 

"  Luther's  prose  is  a  half-battle ;  few  deeds  are 

equal  to  his  words Every  brave  life 

appears  out  of  the  past  not  so  brave  as  it  really 


was,  for  the  forms  of  terror  with  which  it  fought 
are  overthrown. 

"Against  the  many-armed  Future  threatening 
from  its  clouds,  only  the  great  soul  has  courage ; 
every  one  can  be  courageous  toward  the  spent- 
out,  disclothed  Past.  Luther  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  electric  tempests  which  he  had  enkindled, 
and  for  us  cleared  and  unfolded  them  into  pure 
air." 

Geneva's  Shield.  New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 
This  is  one  of  those  books  concerning  which  we 
always  marvel  who  buys  them  and  who  reads 
them. 

It  ia  probably  equally  strange  how  they  can 
pass  the  scrutiny  of  an  intelligent  and  judicious 
publisher ;  but  he  doubtless  considers  it  his  province 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  pubhc,  and  the 
numbers  of  them  which  are  constantly  published, 
and  apparently  disposed  of,  show  that  there  is  such 
a  demand;  but  the  problem  as  to  who  the  con- 
sumers can  bo  still  remains  unsolvable. 

Years  ago,  when  the  literature  for  the  young 
was  in  the  liands  of  the  Pharisees ;  when  dry  pro- 
verbs, and  drier  stories,  in  wliich  George  the  Saint 
was  always  saying  or  doing  soinetliing  ineftably 
good,  and  Jack  the  vicious  something  impossibly 
bad, — when  these  and  these  only  were  considered 
proper  alimenl  for  the  youthful  mind,  tlieir  pro- 
duction and  sale  was  to  some  extent  capable  of 
explanation;  but  how  they  can  hold  their  own 
now,  when  some  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  day 
are  engaged  in  writing  juvenile  literature,  whole- 
some, artistic,  and  healthful ;  when  a  natural  reli- 
gion (or  religion  of  nature)  is  opposed  to  moral 
platitudes  and  sentimentalisms,  and  when  children 
are  taught  tlie  rightfulness  of  being  children,  is 
one  of  the  phenomena  of  modern  letters. 

Anything  more  hopelessly  stupid  and  tiresome 
co\ild  not  well  be  conceived,  nor  anything  better 
calculated  to  disgust  children  or  to  make  hypocrites 
of  them.  One  such  book  as  this  would  do  more 
to  discourage  a  boy  in  the  endeavor  to  lead  an 
upright  life  than  any  half  dozen  you  could  select 
from  Beadle's  Dime  Novels — that  is,  unless  he 
should  read  it  (as  he  doubtless  would)  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  that  he  stumbles  over  the  phi- 
losophy of  his  copy-book. 

In  Geneva's  Shield  the  author  gives,  or  proposes 
to  give,  a  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Geneva 
up  to  the  time  of  John  Calvin,  in  153G. 

So  far,  well;  but  in  the  unskilful  attempt  to 
combine  a  good  deal  of  piety  with  a  very  little  of 
history,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackburn  has  prepared  a 
composition  which,  iu  his  hands  at  least,  refuses 
to  mix  well.  The  work  is  altogether  devoid  of 
literary  merit,  and  did  we  not  see  on'  the  title- 
page  that  the  author  has  perpetrated  divers  other 
books,  we  should  at  once  liave  attributed  it  to  some 
tyro,  whose  faults  a  little  experience  in  composition 
might  remedy.     As  it  is,  the  case  is  hopeless. 

Disjointed  and  crude  narrative;  little  girls  of 
eight,  who  vanquish  the  priests  in  theological  dis- 
cussion and  bring  the  Ambassador  of  France  to 
their  feet  to  learn  of  the  esoteric  truths  of  the  New 
Testament;  little  boys  who  declare  they  would 
rather  have  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  than  a  new 
cap,  are  araoug  the  attractive  probabilities  of  the 
book;  while  the  value  of  the  modicum  of  history 
which  it  presents  is  much  impaired  by  useless 
details.     A  genial  and  clever  essay  on  the  Swiss 
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Reformation,  presentinpf  the  several  sta<i;e9  of  its 
progress  in  a  clearly  defined  narrative,  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  awaken  the  interest  and 
benefit  the  understanding  of  the  young  people 
whom  the  a\ithor  desires  to  reach.  One  thing  is 
evident  from  tlie  very  first  page — that  ihe  author 
Las  no  talent  for  the  delineation  of  character;  and 
■we  would  suggest  that  for  the  future  he  lay  his 
ghost  of  fiction  and  treat  his  subjects  from  the 
essayist's  stand-point. 

The  work  is  brought  out,  like  everything  else 
•which  Mr.  Dodd  publishes,  in  very  handsome 
style. 

The  books  of  Mr.  Dodd  are  invariably  models 
of  neatness,  and  it  is  not  often  that  a  work  defective 
in-  any  other  respect  escapes  his  scrutirn-.  We 
believe  this  is  the  first  from  his  house  which  we 
have  ever  felt  called  upon  to  speak  unfavorably  of. 

Ainong  the  Hills.  Boston:  Fields,  Osgood  & 
Co.  This  is  a  new  volume  of  poems  by  John  G. 
Whittier  whicli  takes  its  name  from  the  longest 
poem.  There  are  eleven  in  ail,  but  the  ten  seem 
to  have  been  put  in  as  padding  to  the  one  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  book,  rather  than  from  any 
particular  merit  of  their  own. 

Among  the  Hills  is  a  sweet,  musical  pastoral, 
graceful  in  expression,  delicate  iu  sentiment, 
elevated  in  tone,  and  pointing  a  moral,  as  do  all  of 
Whitlier's  writings. 

It,  with  The  Prelude,  which  is  excellent,  is  the 
only  poem  in  tlie  collection  (possibly  with  one 
exception)  worthy  of  the  author  of  Maud  MuUer 
and  Snow  Bound 

As  the  greater  portion  of  it  was  given  in  the  Inst 
number  of  the  Eclectic  under  the  title  of  The  Wife, 
our  readers  can  judge  of  its  beauty  for  themselves. 

The  Miscellaneous  Poems  are  mostly  of  a  reli- 
gious charactei',  and  mostly  lyrical  commonplaces. 
If,  as  P»e  held,  didactic  poetry  is  simply  no  poetry 
at  all  (and  probably  he  was  right,  taking  the  word 
in  its  highest  sense),  then  must  the  whole  of  them 
be  shuffled  off  the  boards;  but  the  majority  of  them 
are  not  only  didactic  but  unimaginative,  self-evident 
thoughts,  which  occur  to  every  one  and  which  had 
as  well  be  told  in  prose,  or  iu  fact  not  told  at  all. 
The  Meeting,  whicli  next  to  Among  the  Hills  is 
the  longest  poem  in  the  collection,  shows  the 
Quaker  sympathies  of  the  poet,  and  is  devoted  to  a 
defence  of  "silent  meetings,"  not  only  against  the 
advocates  of  a  pre-ordained  ceremonial,  but  against 
those  who  suggest  the  advantages  of  solitude  over 
silence. 

Lines  on  a  Fly  Leaf  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  one 
whom  we  conceive  to  be  Gail  Hamilton,  and  shows 
pretty  conclusively  on  which  side  the  author  will 
be  found  in  the  new  '•  irrepres.sible  conflict." 

In  our  estimate  of  the  poems  before  us  we  must 
be  understood  as  comparing  the  author  with  him- 
self, which  is  a  severe  test.  Some  of  Whittier's 
writings  must  place  him  among  the  very  foremost 
American  poets,  and  to  equal  himself  at  all  times 
■would  be  a  truly  glorious  success. 

As  compared  to  the  thousands  of  verses  which 
are  annually  printed,  they  are  all  well  worthy  of 
pre*;ervation. 

The  book  is  small,  containing  only  100  pages, 
and  IS  brought  out  in  very  neat  style. 

The  Handxj  Volume  Thackeray.  New  York: 
P.  S.  Wynkoop    &  Son.     Fiction,  which  is  some- 


times one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  of  evil 
can  also  be  made  one  of  the  most  potent  influences 
for  good.  Unforiunately,  the  good  which  it  has 
done  has  probably  been  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  evil;  but  this  is  because  the  works  which 
are  ostensibly  published  for  "the  million,"  and 
whose  cheapness  brings  tliem  within  the  reach  of 
the  million,  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  of  a  per- 
nicious character.  This,  however,  is  becoming  less 
and  less  the  case,  and  the  enterprise  of  our 
publishers  is  rapidly  bringing  out  the  best  literature 
in  forms  so  cheap  as  to  render  Ihem  attainable 
to  all. 

The  Handy  Volume  Thackeray  is  the  best  cheap 
edition  yet  published,  and  is  brought  out  in  cloth 
in  very  neat  shape.  Pendennis  and  The  New- 
comes  are  now  ready. 

They  contain  about  500  pages  each ;  the  type 
though  small  is  quite  legible,  and  they  are  "illus- 
trated "  by  several  miserable  wood-cuts.  A  very 
good  portrait  of  Thackeray  himself,  engraved  on 
steel,  is  prefixed  to  The  Neweomes. 

Every  one  now,  even  the  poorest,  can  have  an 
opportunity  of  reading  the  best  works  of  him  who, 
in  his  own  speiial  field,  the  delineation  of  respect- 
able English  society,  was  the  greatest  novelist  of 
the  age. 


SCIENCE. 

The  Age  of  our  Earth. — Among  the  astounding 
discoveries  of  modern  science,  is  that  of  the  im"- 
mense  periods  that  have  passed  in  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  earth.  So  vast  were  the  cycles 
of  the  time  preceding  even  the  appearance  of  man 
on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  that  our  own  period 
seems  as  yesterday  when  compared  with  the  epochs 
that  have  gone  before  it.  Had' we  only  the  evi- 
dence of  the  deposits  of  rocks  heaped  above  each 
other  in  regular  strata  by  the  slow  accumulation 
of  materials,  they  alone  would  convince  us  of  the 
long  and  slow  maturing  of  God's  works  on  earth  ; 
but  when  we  add  to  tliese  the  successive  popula- 
tions of  whose  life  this  world  has  been  the  theatre, 
and  whose  remains  are  hidden  in  the  rocks  into 
which  the  mud,  or  sand,  or  soil,  of  whatever  kind, 
on  whicli  they  lived,  has  hardened  in  tlie  course  of 
time — or  the  enormous  chains  of  mountains  whose 
upheaval  divided  these  periods  of  quiet  accumula- 
tion by  great  convulsions— or  the  changes  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  in  the  configurations  of  our  globe,  aa 
the  sinking  of  lands  beneath  the  ocean,  or  the 
gradual  rising  of  continents  and  islands  above — or 
the  slow  growth  of  the  coral  reefs,  those  wonderful 
sea-walks,  raised  hy  the  little  ocean  architects 
whose  own  bodies  furnish  both  the  building  stories 
and  the  cement  that' binds  them  togetlier,  and  who 
have  worked  so  busily  during  the  long  centuries, 
that  tliere  are  extensive  countries,  mountain 
chains,  islands,  and  long  lines  of  coast,  consisting 
solely  of  their  remain.? — or  the  countless  forests 
that  have  grown  up,  flourished,  and  decayed,  to  fill 
the  store-houses  of  coal,  that  feed  the  fires  of  the 
human  race — if  we  consider  all  these  records  of  the 
past,  the  intellect  fails  to  erasp  a  chronology  of 
which  our  experience  furnishes  no  data,  and  time 
that  lies  behind  us  seems  as  much  an  eternity  to 
our  conception,  as  the  future  that  stretches  indefi- 
nitely before  us. — Agassiz. 
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r  The  Sun. — Tho  public  in  general — but  espe- 
cially the  Lord-Chancellor,  the  Speaker,  the  As- 
tronomer Royal,  the  Mayor  of  Norwich,  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  British  Association,  and  ourselves — 
are  given  a  chance  for  a  prize  of  £50.  The  trisec- 
tor  of  the  triangle,  whom  we  mentioned  a  short 
time  since,  will  give  that  sum  of  money  to  any 
one  who  will  show  "  how  the  sun  rises  or  sets  to  tiie 
earth  at  double  the  quantity  it  measures  in  the  fir- 
mament." This  gentleman  settles  the  old  ques- 
tion about  the  earth's  daily  rotation  by  making  the 
sun  and  earth  split  the  difference :  tlie  sun  does 
half  from  east  to  west,  and  tlie  earth  does  half  from 
west  to  east ; 

"  And  so,  between  them  both, 
They  nick  the  circle  clean." 

This  is  not  a  fair  arrangement,  considering  that 
the  big  sun  has  half  an  orbit  to  do  every  day,  while 
the  little  earth  has  nothing  but  a  hall-spin  on  its 
own  axis.  Tlie  sun,  we  suspect,  has  been  made 
angry,  and  has  determined  to  give  us  a  hot  job  iu 
return  for  the  one  we  have  given  him.  If  this  be 
the  case,  we  hope  the  great  trisector  will  put  mat- 
ters back  again  before  we  are  all  quite  roasted. 

Venom  of  Toads — The  toad,  formerly  consider- 
ed as  a  creature  to  be  feared,  does  in  reality  pos- 
sess a  venom  capable  of  killing  certain  animals  and 
injuring  man.  Tliis  poison  is  not,  as  is  generally 
thought,  secreted  by  the  mouth  ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
epidermic  cutaneous  secretion,  which  acts  power- 
fully if  the  skin  be  abraded  at  the  time  of  con- 
tact. Dogs  which  bite  toads  soon  give  voice  to 
howls  of  pain.  On  examination,  it  is  found  that 
the  palate  and  tongue  are  swollen,  and  a  viscous 
mucus  is  exuded.  Smaller  animals  coming  under 
the  influence  of  the  venom  undergo  true  narcotic 
poisoning,  soon  followed  by  convulsions  and  death. 
Experiments  made  by  MM.  Gratiolet,  Cloez,  and 
Vulpian,  show  that  tlie  matter  exuded  from  the 
parotid  region  of  the  load  becomes  poisonous 
when  introduced  into  the  tissues.  A  tortoise  of 
the  species  Testudo  Mauritanica,  lamed  in  tlie  hind 
foot,  was  completely  paralyzed  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
days ;  and  the  paralysis  lasted  during  several 
months.  Some  savages  in  South  America  use  the 
acid  fluid  of  the  cutaneous  glands  of  the  toad  in- 
stead of  the  curara.  Tlie  venom  exists  iu  some- 
what large  quantity  on  the  toad's  back.  Treat- 
ed with  ether,  it  dissolves,  leaving  a  residuum  ;  the 
evaporated  solution  exhibits  oleaginous  granules. 
Tiie  residuum  contains  a  toxic  power  sufficiently 
strong,  even  alter  complete  desiccation,  to  kill  a 
small  bird. 

An  Imjiortant  MetaUnrgir.al  Discovery  has 
been  lately  made,  which  will  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Bes.se- 
mer's  process  for  converting  iron  into  steel 
was  ingenious,  and  successful  with  the  best 
kinds  of  iron ;  but  it  was  inapplicable  to  the 
inferior  kinds  produced  in  North-east  York- 
shire and  iu  Northamptonshire.  Now,  however, 
Bessemer  is  beaten  by  Heaton,  a  manufacturer  in 
the  Erewash  valle.v,  for  he  can  take  common  "pig," 
and  turn  it  into  steel,  and  by  a  very  simple  pro- 
cess. He  covers  the  bottom  of  a  cupola  with  ni- 
tre, pours  thereon  the  molten  metal  which  he  de- 
sires to  convert,  and  chemistry  does  the  rest.  At 
the  end  of  two  or  three  minutes,  a  fierce  flame 


bursts  from  the  top  of  the  cupola.  Presently  all 
is  quiet;  the  nitre,  by  the  action  of  the  intense 
heat,  is  converted  into  phosphate  of  soda,  and  the 
iron  into  steel.  That  is  the  whole  process ;  and  on 
opening  the  cupola,  there  is  a  solid  mass  of  steel, 
weighing  from  twelve  hundred-weight  to  a  ton, 
ready  for  the  hammer,  and  to  be  wrought  into  any 
of  the  forms  in  which  steel  is  sent  into  the  market. 
As  is  well  known,  the  use  of  steel  has  greatly  in- 
creased of  late  years,  and  we  are  constantly  told 
there  are  many  other  purposes  to  which  it  could 
be  applied,  if  it  were  only  cheap  enough.  That  it 
can  be  produced  at  a  moderate  cost,  has  now  been 
demonstrated. 

As  if  to  liave  it  ready  for  this  new  steel,  Messrs. 
Shaw  and  .Justice  of  Philadelphia  have  brought  out 
a  "  dead-stroke  hammer,"  which  excels  the  ordi- 
nary steam-hammer,  by  the  simplicity  of  its  con- 
struction, the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  worked, 
and  by  economy  of  steam.  Three  of  these  ham- 
mers can  be  kept  going  with  the  steam  required 
for  a  single  ordinary  hammer,  and  their  operation  is 
so  easy,  that  each  one  can  be  managed  by  "any 
boy  in  a  smithy." 

Mr.  B.  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania  has  invented 
a  steam-engine  which  requires  no  piston,  crank,  or 
steam-chest,  but  operates  by  centrifugal  force,  with 
but  little  friction,  and  makes  fifteen  hundred  revo- 
lutions in  a  minute.  On  which  we  remark,  that  a 
centrifugal  steam-engine  is  not  a  new  thing. 
There  was  one  exhibited  some  years  ago  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institotion  ;  and  we  once  saw  another 
at  a  Berkshire  iron-foundry.  But  neither  of  them 
could  do  real  hard  work. 

There  is  geographical  news  from  north  and 
south.  The  Prussian  exploriiig-ship  did  not  get 
up  to  the  north  pole;  and  Dr.  Livingstone  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  Zanzibar,  if  nut  in  England,  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  German  explorers  did 
nothing  but  to  sail  up  to  81°  5'  of  north  latitude, 
where  they  were  stopped  by  ice,  and  then  came 
home  boasting  that  their  sliip  had  been  nearer  to 
the  pole  than  any  other.  Perhaps  by  this  time 
they  have  discovered  their  mistake,  for  it  is  on  rec- 
ord that  English  and  Dutch  whalers  have  sailed 
up  to  82°,  and  that  Scoresby  once  reached  81° 
30',  and  could  have  gone  further,  had  discovery 
been  his  object,  for  the  sea  was  open  to  the  north. 
No  party  of  explorers,  however  ambitious,  that 
goes  out  and  home  in  a  single  season,  and  fears  to 
spend  a  winter  iu  the  ice,  can  hope  to  penetrate  to 
the  pole. 

Vesuvius  is  again  boili7ig  over,  thereby  keeping 
up  the  character  of  the  year,  which  for  earthquakes, 
storms,  and  volcanic  phenomena  has  been  exceed- 
ingly remarkable  And  while  this  disturbance  is 
going  on  by  the  Bay  of  Naples,  word  comes  from 
the  South  Sea  that  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Ha- 
waii is  slowly  sinking,  and  has  gone  down  from 
eight  inches  to  eight  feet.  Tliis  may  be  an  oscil- 
latory movement;  and  if  so,  geologists  will  in 
time  hear  that  the  same  coast  is  rising.  Some 
years  ago,  in  a  Report  communicated  to  the  Brit- 
ish Association,  Mr.  Robert  Mallet  stated  thnt 
earthquake  phenomena  are  periodic  ;  tliat  a  weak 
disturbance  occurs  about  the  fifteenth  year  of 
each  century,  and  a  violent  disturbance,  outbreak, 
and  upheav,il  take  place  between  the  sixtieth  and 
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eightieth  year.     As  regards  the  present  century, 
this  statement  is  fully  borue  out  by  the  facts. 

A  Communication  has  been  made  to  the  Geolog- 
ical Society  at  Paris  by  M.  de  Hauslab,  on  a  sub- 
ject which  nas  from  lime  to  time  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  study  the  phynque  of  the 
planet  on  which  we  live — namely,  the  origin  of 
the  present  state  of  our  globe,  and  its  crystal-like 
cleavage.  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks 
about  mountains,  rocks,  dikes  and  their  liue  of  di- 
rection, he  shows  that  the  globe  presents  the  form 
approximately  of  a  great  octahedron  (eight-sided 
figure) ;  and  further,  that  the  three  axial  planes 
which  such  a  form  necessitates,  may  be  described 
by  existing  circles  round  the  earth  :  the  first  being 
Himalaya  and  Chimborazo;  starting  from  Cape 
Finisterre,  passing  to  India,  Borneo,  the  eastern 
range  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  across  to  South 
America,  Caracas,  the  Azores,  and  so  round  to 
Finisterre.  The  second  runs  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  includes  the  Andes,  Rocky  AJountains,  cross- 
es Behring's  Strait  to  Siberia,  thence  to  the  Altai, 
Hiudostau,  Madagascar,  Cape  Colony,  and  ending 
again  at  the  Andes  of  Brazil.  The  third,  which 
cuts  the  two  former  at  right  angles,  proceeds  from 
the  Alps,  traverses  the  Mediterranean  by  Corsica 
and  Sardinia  to  the  mountains  of  Fezzan,  through 
Central  Africa  to  the  Cape,  on  to  Kerguelen's 
Land,  Blue  Mountains  of  Australia,  Spitzbergen, 
Scandinavia,  and  completing  itself  in  the  Alps, 
from  whence  it  started.  These  circles  show  the 
limits  of  the  faces  of  the  huge  crystal,  and  may  be 
divided  into  others,  comprising  forty-eight  in  the 
whole.  The  views  thus  set  forth  exhibit  much 
ingenuity;  and  when  we  consider  that  metals 
crystallize  in  various  forms,  and  native  iron  in  the 
octahedral,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  their  favor. 


VARIETIES. 

Brooks's  Congress  Record  Ink. — This  is  a  new 
ink,  patented  by  D.  B.  Brooks  &  Bro.,  of  Boston. 
It  is  a  clear,  smooth,  beautiful  fpurple-hlack,  dries 
quickly  in  the  page,  is  singularly  free  from  sedi- 
ment, and  corrodes  the  pen  less  than  any  fluid 
we  have  ever  used. 

We  believe  it  to  be,  for  ordinary  manuscript 
writing,  the  best  ink  in  the  market. 

A  tailor  is,  according  to  tradition,  the  ninth  part 
of  a  man.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  must  a  man 
be  a  man  and  a  fraction  over,  when  he  can 
measure  himself,  do  his  tailoring  by  mail,  and, 
however  distant,  feel  absolutely  certain  of  an  ac- 
curate fit.  Tliis  result  is  attained  by  the  new 
measuring  rules,  furnished  to  every  one  on  ap- 
plication, by  Messrs.  Freeman  &  Burr,  of  No.  124 
Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

By  these  rules  a  man  residing  in  any  portion 
of  the  country  can  obtain  his  clothing  at  Nlew 
York  prices  and  in  New  York  styles,  and  feel  al- 
most as  certain  of  securing  a  satisfactory  fit  as  if 
be  were  present  in  person.  A  large  stock  of 
clothing  and  gents'  furnishhig  goods  will  always 
be  found  at  the  store  of  Freeman  &  Burr. 

Tlie  Ex- Queen  of  Spain  left  behind  her  170 
carriages,  eeveral  hundred  Arab  and  English 
horses,  as  well  as  the  finest  collection  of  mules 
extant,  in  the  coach-houses  and  stables  of  her  roy- 
al palace  at  Madrid.     One  vehicle,  that  which  an- 


nually conveyed  Her  Most  Cathohc  Majesty  to 
the  opening  of  the  Cortes,  is  a  marveUous  speci- 
men of  gilding  and  carving,  and  gorgeous  are 
the  trappings  belonging  thereto  ;  more  curious  as 
an  historic  relic  is  the  quaintly  sculptured  vehi- 
cle in  which  Jane,  Charles  V.'s  insane  daughter, 
travelled  with  the  body  of  her  dead  husband, 
Phihp  the  Handsome. 

Effect  of  Tobacco  on  Boys. — Dr.  Decaisne,  whUe 
engaged  in  investigating  the  influence  of  tobacco 
on  the  circulatory  system,  had  his  attention  called 
to  the  large  number  of  boys  between  the  ages  of 
9  and  15  years  who  were  addicted  to  smoking. 
Of  38  boys  who  smoked,  27  showed  symptoms  of 
disease  ;  32  had  various  disorders  of  circulation  ; 
bruit  de  souffle  in  the  neck,  disordered  digestion, 
palpitation,  slowness  of  intellect,  and  more  or  less 
taste  for  strong  drinks.  Eight  showed  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  ;  three 
had  intermittent  pulse  ;  twelve  quite  frequent 
epitaxis  ;  ten  disordered  sleep  ;  and  four  vilcera- 
tion  of  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

Gamblers  at  Baden-Baden. — At  the  present 
moment  there  are  three  very  bold  female  gamblers 

at  Baden.     One  is  the  Russian  priucess ,  who 

plays  several  hours  everj'  day  at  rouge  et  noir,  and 
sometimes  makes  what  in  our  money  would  be 
many  hundreds,  and  at  others  goes  empty  away. 
She  wins  calmly  enough,  but  when  luck  is  against 
her  looks  anxious.  The  second  is  Madame  Ra- 
tazzi,  wife  of  the  Italian  ex-minister — there  is  no 
impropriety  in  mentioning  her  name,  since  both  as 
authoress  and  politician  she  is  a  public  character. 
She  patronizes  roulette,  and  at  every  turn  of  the 
wheel  her  money  passes  on  the  board.  She  is  a 
good  gambler — smirking  when  she  wins,  and 
sn)irking  when  she  loses.  She  dresses  as  splen- 
didly as  any  of  the  dames  of  Paris.  The  other 
night  she  excited  a  flutter  among  the  ladies  as- 
sembled in  the  salons  of  the  "  Conversation  "  by 
appearing  in  a  robe  flaming  red  with  an  exaggera- 
ted train  which  dragged  its  slow  length  along  the 
floor.  But  the  greatest  of  the  feminine  players  is 
the  Leonie  Leblanc.  When  she  is  at  the  7vuge  et 
noir  table  a  larger  crowd  than  usual  is  collected  to 
witne.ss  her  operations.  The  stakes  she  generally 
risks  is  6,000  francs  (£240),  which  is  the  maximum 
allowed.  Her  chance  is  changing :  a  few  days 
back  she  won  £4,000  in  one  sitting;  some  days 
later  she  lost  about  £2,000,  and  was  then  reduced 
to  the,  for  lier,  indignity  of  playing  for  paltry  sums 
— £20  or  thereabouts. —  Cuurt  Journal. 

Bismarck  as  a  Landlord.— Bismarck  is  a  pop- 
ular landlord.  His  estate  covers  some  16,000 
acres,  of  which  he  leases  all  but  the  castle  and 
park.  Having  repeatedly  observed  that  one  of 
his  tenants  seemed  to  be  in  very  bad  spirits,  he 
one  day  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  the  cause 
— whether,  perhaps,  his  rent  was  too  high.  "It 
is  not  that,"  said  the  tenant,  "  but  I  have  no 
capital,  and  without  capital  one  cannot  get  on — 
one  can  make  no  improvements."  "  And  how 
much  do  you  want  ?  "  said  the  Count.  "  Six  thou- 
sand thalers  "  ($4500), was  the  reply  ;  "  and  if  I 
were  to  borrow  them  I  should  have  to  pay  most 
exorbitant  interest."  "  There  you  are  mistaken," 
said  the^Count ;  "  you  can  have  them  at  a  very 
reasonable  rate.  Go  to  ray  secretary  this  after- 
noon and  he  will  give  you  the  sum  at  once." 
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The  Westminster  Review. 
THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EMPIRE  WITH   THE 

M  AH  R  ATT  AS.* 
A  FEW  words  of  preface  are  needed  to 
explain  why  we  ask  of  onr  readers  to  revis- 
it  past  scenes  of  Indian  history.     We 
govern  India  as  it  seemeth  best  to  our 
English  wisdom,  but  no  response  ever 
conies  to  us  from  the  people  themselves 
to  say  if  we  are  doing  things  well  or  ill. 
Our  work  has  to  be  done  in  the  darkness. 
Whatever  may  be  in  the  minds  of  our 
subjects— in  whatever  way  our  legisla- 
tion may  aftect  them,  they  cover  up  their 
feelings  in  silence.     It  is  from  this  reti- 
cence that  the  apathy  and  want  of  pub- 
lic spirit,  which  are  the  marked  charac- 
teristics of  the  Bengali  alone,  have  been 
popularly  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Hindustan.     It  is  true  that  we  have 
in  a  great  measure  produced  the  results 
Ave  deplore.     In  rooting  out  the  tares  we 
have  well-nigh  destroyed  the  wheat  also. 
We  have  almost  starved  to  death  all  the 
higher   and   better  parts  of  the  native 
character.     To  know  at  this  time  what 

*  History  of  the  Mahrattas.     By  James  Grant 
"Duff,  Esq.     Longman  and  Co.     London:   1826. 
New  Series.— Vol.  IX..  No.  3. 


the  Hindustani  really  is,  we  must  go  back 
to  a  period  anterior  to  the  consolidation 
of  British  rule.     To  judge  of  his  capac- 
ities, both   for  good  and  evil,  we  must 
realize  him  as  he  was,  before  he  fell  stun- 
ned beneath  the  mace  of  British  jwwer. 
The  present  essay  is  intended  as  a  small 
contribution   towards    this    knowledge. 
Dark  as  in  many  respects  the  picture  is 
M'hich  we  have  been  compelled  to  draw, 
there  are  not  wanting  bright  gleams  of 
hope ;  instances  of  high   courage,  lofty 
ainis,  true  nobleness,  and  great  abilities, 
M'hich  we   feel  confident  are  still  to  be 
found  among  the  people  of  India,  need- 
ing only  to  be  set  free  from  the  thraldom 
m  which  they  have   been  hitherto  held, 
and  to  work,  under  happier  auspices  and 
a  wiser  guidance,  to  accomplish  by  no 
slow,  uncertain  steps,  theregeiieration  of 
their  country, 

Maharashtra,  or  the  country  of  the 
Mahrattas,  is  that  portion  of  Hindustan 
which  lies  between  the  range  of  moun- 
tains, stretching  along  the  south  of  the 
Nerbudda  river,  parallel  to  the  Vindhya 
chain,  and  a  line  drawn  from  Goa,  on 
the  sea-coast,  through  Bidar  to  Chanda 
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on  the  Warda  river.  The  Warda  is  its 
boundary  on  the  east,  and  the  sea  on  the 
west.  The  great  feature  in  this  tract  of 
country  is  the  range  of  the  Siadri  moun- 
tains, commonly  called  the  Ghats,  which 
runs  along  the  western  part  of  it,  thirty 
or  forty  miles  from  the  sea.  On  the  west 
these  hills  rise  up  abruptly,  almost  from 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  on  the  east 
they  support  a  table-land  1500  or  2000 
feet  high,  which  stretches  with  a  gradual 
slope  to  the  eastward,  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Maharashtra,  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal. 

The  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the 
hills  and  the  sea  is  called  the  Concan, 
and  native  legends  relate  that  the  sea 
once  washed  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and 
that  this  narrow  strip  was  rescued  by 
the  interposition  of  one  of  the  gods. 
Although  so  far  below  the  Ghats,  the 
Concan  is  not  a  level  tract  of  country, 
but  broken  and  rugged,  with  huge  moun- 
tains starting  abruptly  from  its  surface, 
covered  in  j^arts  with  thick  and  almost 
impenetrable  jungle,  and  intersected  by 
numberless  streams.  The  roads  are  for 
the  most  part  merely  stony  footpaths  (ex- 
cept where  English  engineers  have  been 
at  work),  which  become  more  and  more 
inaccessible  as  they  ascend  the  hills. 

The  summits  of  the  ridge  itself  are 
bare  rocks ;  its  sides  are  covered  with 
tall  trees,  mixed  with  underwood.  A 
dense  forest,  inhabited  by  wild  beasts, 
spreads  over  the  table-land  for  some 
distance  to  the  east,  when  the  valleys  be- 
come open  and  fertile,  and  are  graduallj'" 
lost  in  those  intermhiable  plains  so  weari- 
some to  the  mind  and  eye  of  the  Euro- 
pean compelled  to  pass  his  life  in  India. 
The  prospect  from  the  summits  of  the 
Ghats,  especially  to  the  southward  of 
Poena,  is  the  grandest  conceivable. 
Movmtain  after  mountain  towers  up  in  end- 
less succession,  covered.  Avith  trees,  except 
in  places  where  the  huge  black  barren 
rocks  are  so  solid  as  to  prevent  the  hardi- 
est shrub  .from  striking  root  in  their  in- 
terstices. In  the  rainy  season,  tempests 
and  thunderstorms  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous character  break  along  the  summits 
of  these  mountains ;  and  the  wild  lux- 
uriance of  the  vegetation  heightens  the 
splendor  and  sublimity  of  the  scene. 

'It  was  at  Poena,  in  the  very  heart  of 
this  romantic  region,  that  Sivajee,  the 
founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  grew 


up  from  infancy  to  manhood.  His  fa- 
ther, Shahjee  Bhonslay,  was  a  distin- 
guished soldier  in  the  service  of  Moham- 
med Adil  Shah,  the  King  of  Beejapore. 
In  addition  to  his  estates  in  Maharash- 
tra, Shahjee  possessed  extensive  lands  in 
the  Carnatic.  These  he  retained  under 
his  personal  superintendence ;  but  those 
in  the  vicinity  of  Poena  were  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  a  Brahmin  named  Dadajee 
Konedeo.  He  was  a  man  of  great  intel- 
ligence, and  stood  high  in  the  confidence 
of  his  master,  who  also  committed  to 
him  the  care  of  his  second  son  Sivajee. 

Sivajee  was  carefully  instructed  in  all 
the  accomplishments  befitting  a  Mahratta 
gentleman  of  birth  and  position.  He 
could  never  write  his  name,  but  he  was 
an  unerring  marksman,  a  most  accom- 
plished horseman,  and  skilled  to  perfec- 
tion in  the  use  of  sword,  spear,  and  dag- 
ger. His  guardian  impressed  him  deep- 
ly with  all  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
Hindoo,  and  his  own  tastes  caused  him 
to  listen  with  delight  and  avidity  to  the 
tales  of  his  country's  departed  glory  re- 
lated in  the  Hindoo  epics,  and  the  wild 
legends  of  his  countrymen.  His  as- 
sociates were  his  father's  soldiery,  and 
the  wild,  fearless  hill-men  among  whom 
he  lived.  Before  he  was  sixteen  he  knew 
every  forest  path  and  every  mountain 
defile  of  the  country  in  which  he  after- 
wards established  liimself  as  king  ;  and. 
it  was  whispered  that  he  had  already 
shared  in  several  extensive  gang  robber- 
ies committed  in  the  Concan. 

Dadajee  was  alarmed  at  these  indica- 
tions of  a  wild  and  lawless  spirit  in  his 
young  pupil.  He  strove  to  wean  him 
from  his  companions  by  intrusting  him 
Avith  important  duties  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  father's  estate.  But  the 
young  Mahratta,  feeling,  perhaps,  the 
force  and  bent  o^  his  own  genius,  had 
fixed  his  mind  upon  becoming  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  and  Dadajee's  pru- 
dent counsels  w^ere  disregarded.  The 
circumstances  of  the  time  were  calculat- 
ed to  kindle  his  ambition,  and  the  con- 
dition and  nature  of  the  country  offered 
facilities  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purposes  of  which  Sivajee  was  not  slow 
to  '^-vail  himself. 

The  summits  of  the  Ghats  are  frequent- 
ly crowned  with  huge  masses  of  basaltic 
rock.  These,  with  little  aid  from  art, 
can   be   formed    into   strong  fortresses. 
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In  many  of  them  are  springs  of  the 
finest  water,  and  in  all  a  supply  can  be 
secured  in  tanks  or  reservoirs  during  the 
periodical  rains  from  May  to  October. 
The  rulers  of  the  country  had  not  been 
blind  to  these  natural  advantages.  They 
cut  flights  ofsteps  or  winding  roads  up  the 
rooks,  and  studded  the  wliole  country  with 
forts,  which  fi-om  their  situation  seemed 
impregnable.  But  from  the  carelessness 
of  the  garrisons,  the  neglect  of  govern- 
ment in  keeping  them  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, and  other  causes,  these  forts  in 
time  of  war  had  never  opposed  to  an  in- 
vading enemy  a  resistance  at  all  com.- 
mensurate  wilh  their  strength,  and  they 
■were  in  consequence  deemed  of  small  im- 
portance. With  a  few  exceptions  they 
■were  left  ungarrisoned,  and  only  under 
the  general  control  of  the  revenue  officers 
in  whose  districts  they  chanced  to  be 
situated. 

Sivajee  divined  the  use  that  might  be 
made  of  them  in  proper  hands,  and  re- 
solved to  begin  his  career  by  getting 
some  of  them  in  his  possession.  Twenty 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Poona,  the 
strong  fort  of  Torna  rose  on  the  summit 
of  a  precipitous  hill.  This  ■was  Sivajee's 
first  acquisition.  The  means  he  employ- 
ed to  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  officer 
in  charge  are  not  known ;  but  once  in 
possession,  ajudicious  ap[)licationof  argu- 
ments and  bribery  convinced  the  Court 
of  Beejapore  that  he  (Sivnjee)  was  the 
projier  person  to  remain  in  charge.  This 
event,  -v^-hich  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
]Mahratta  army,  occurred  in  the  year  1646. 
In  digging  up  some  ruins  in  his  new  ac- 
quisition, Sivajee  discovered  alarge quan- 
tity of  treasure.  This  piece  of  good- 
fortune  ■was  attributed  by  his  associates 
to  the  beneficent  interposition  of  the 
goddess  Bhowannee,  and  the  prestige 
of  Sivajee,  as  one  under  divine  protec- 
tion, was  greatly  increased.  Sivajee  em- 
ployed the  treasure  in  the  purchase  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  in  fortifying 
a  hill-top  -which  had  hitherto  been  left 
vacant.  This  fresh  act  of  aggression 
roused  the  suspicions  of  the  Beejapore 
Court,  but  only  to  be  allayed  by  renew- 
ed applications  of  money  and  protesta- 
tions. Shortly  after,  Dadajee  died. 
Sivajee  at  once  commenced  to  act  with 
greater  vigor.  He  took  charge  of  his 
father's  estates,  appropriated  the  reve- 


nues to  his  own  uses,  and  by  his  usual 
combination  of  money  and  dexterity, 
contrived  to  insiimate  himself  into  the 
possession  of  five  other  hill-forts. 

As  these  proceedings  had  occasioned 
neither  stir  nor  bloodshed,  they  excited  no 
observation  at  Beejapore,  the  King  being 
at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  in  the 
Carnatic.  Sivajee  made  the  best  use  of 
the  time  thus  gained.  He  increased  the 
number  of  his  followers.  He  employed 
trustworthy  Brahmins  to  obtain  intelli- 
gence of  the  state  of  the  country.  From 
these  he  learned  that  a  large  treasure 
was  crossing  the  Concan  on  its  way  to 
Beejapore.  He  attacked  the  escort  with 
three  hundred  horse,  dispersed  them, 
and  carried  off  the  treasure  to  the 
hill-fort  of  Rajgurh.  This  robbery  un- 
masked his  designs  ;  but  hardly  had  the 
intelligence  reached  the  capital,  when 
the  Court  was  again  startled  by  the  im- 
formation  that  five  of  the  principal  hill- 
forts  had  been  surprised  and  captured 
by  the  same  daring  adventurer.  At 
the  same  time  a  Brahmin  surprised  and 
made  prisoner  the  Mahommedan  govern- 
or of  Kalliaun,  compelled  him  to  cede  all 
his  forts  in  the  Northern  Concan,  and 
took  formal  possession  of  the  whole  prov- 
ince in  the  name  of  Sivajee. 

The  Court  of  Beejapore  was  fairly 
roused,  and  hit  up5n  a  notable  expedient 
for  checking  these  outrages.  The  King 
seized  Shahjee,  the  father  of  Sivajee, 
confined  him  in  a  stone  dungeon,  the 
door  of  which,  all  but  a  small  aperture, 
was  built  up,  and  he  was  told  that  if 
within  a  certain  period  his  son  did  not 
tender  his  submission,  the  opening  would 
be  closed  forever,  Sivajee,  however, 
was  not  driven  to  submission.  He  made 
overtures  to  Shah  Jehan,  the  Moghul 
Emperor,  and  through  his  intervention 
obtained  the  release  of  the  father.  As 
soon  as  this  was  effected,  he  renewed  his 
depredations. 

The  whole  of  the  hilly  country  south 
of  Poona,  from  the  Ghats  to  the  upper 
Kistna,  was  under  the  sway  of  a  Hmdu 
Rajah  whom  Sivajee  had  frequently  at- 
tempted, but  failed  to  persuade,  to  make 
common  cause  with  him.  He  now  re- 
solved to  tvrest  his  country  from  him ; 
and  as  the  Rajah  was  too  strong  to  be 
attacked  openly,  he  was  doomed  to  fall 
a  victim  to  treachery.  Sivajee  sent  two 
agents — it   is   almost    needless    to    sav 
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Brahmins,  a  class  in  Mahratta  history 
which  shines  foremost  in  every  act  of 
knavery  or  murder — ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  a  marriage  be- 
tween Sivajee  and  the  daughter  of  tlie 
Rajah,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  strength  of  the  principal 
places. 

Chunder  Eao — such  was  the  Rajah's 
name— courteously  received  and  enter- 
tained Sivajee's  emissai'ies  in  his  capital 
town  of  Joulee.  They,  seeing  the  Rajah 
totally  off  his  guard,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  assassination  would  be  the 
speediest  and  easiest  way  of  obtaining 
the  country  for  Sivajee.  They  commu- 
nicated the  result  of  their  deliberations  to 
Sivajee,  who  expressed  his  prompt  and 
cordial  approval.  Troops  were  sent  se- 
cretly to  Joulee  to  support  them.  Siva- 
jee, after  proceeding  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection to  divert  suspicion,  returned  by 
night  and  took  command  of  them.  As 
soon  as  the  preparations  were  complete, 
the  murderers  demanded  an  interview  of 
the  Rajah  and  his  brother,  stabbed  both 
to  the  heart,  and  before  the  deed  was 
known  escaped  into  the  dense  jungle 
with  which  Joulee  was  surrounded. 
Sivajee,  at  the  same  time,  pushing  on  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  carried  the  place 
by  storm  before  the  general  consternation 
occasioned  by  the  Kajah's  assassination 
had  subsided. 

The  Government  of  Beejapore  was  at 
this  time  so  hard  pressed  by  the  imperial 
army  under  the  command  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  the  Emperoi*'s  son,  that  they  were 
unable  to  check  the  progress  of  Sivajee  ; 
and  he  was  allowed  to  build  forts  in 
great  numbers,  to  surprise  others,  and 
extend  and  consolidate  his  authority  un- 
molested. 

In  1659,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years,  the  Beejapore  monarch  resolved 
upon  a  strenuous  elFort  fur  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Mahratta  marauder.  An  ar- 
my was  collected  of  5000  horse,  7000  in- 
fantry, and  a  good  train  of  artillery. 
Afzool  Khan,  a  nobleman  of  distinction, 
volunteered  to  take  the  command,  and 
at  his  public  audience  of  leave,  with  the 
customary  arrogance  of  a  follower  of  the 
Prophet,  proclaimed  his  intention  of 
brmging  back  the  insignificant  rebel,  and 
casting  him  in  chains  under  the  footsteps 
of  the  throne. 

On  the  approach  of  Afzool  Khan,  Si- 


vajee repaired  to  one  of  his  hill-forts, 
Pertabgliur,  surrounded  by  a  dense  jun- 
gle, and  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  most 
intricate  and  difficult  country.  He  sent 
the  humblest  messages  to  Afzool  Khan. 
lie  declared  he  had  no  intention  of  op- 
posing so  exalted  a  personage  ;  he  be- 
wailed his  many  ofieaices  against  the 
monarch  of  Beejapore,  and  professed  his 
willingness  to  surrender  all  his  acquisi- 
tions into  the  hands  of  Afzool  Khan,  if 
by  so  doing  he  could  obtain  his  power- 
ful intercessions  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
Afzool  Khan  entertained  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  his  adversary,  but  he  knew  the 
difficulty  of  conducting  military  opera- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  Pertabghur,  and 
thought  it  wise,  if  possible,  to  make 
terms  with  Sivajee,  He  despatched  a. 
Brahmin,  suitably  attended,  to  Pertab- 
ghur, Sivajee  received  him  with  profes- 
sions of  thankfulness,  but  not  altogether 
with  the  appearance  of  abject  submission 
which  the  tone  of  his  messages  had  led 
the  Brahmin  to  expect.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, occurred  during  the  day  to  rouse 
the  suspicions  of  the  envoy ;  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  he  was  surprised  by 
the  entrance  of  Sivajee  into  his  sleeping 
apartment.  The  Mahratta  chief  ad- 
dressed the  Brahmin  as  his  (Sivajee's) 
superior.  He  represented  that  all  "  he 
(Sivajee)  had  done  w^as  for  the  sake  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  the  Hindoo  faith  ;  that 
he  was  called  on  by  Bhowannee  herself 
to  protect  Brahmins  and  kine,  to  punish 
the  violators  of  their  temples  and  their 
gods,  and  to  resist  the  enemies  of  their 
religion  ;  that  it  became  him  as  a  Brah- 
min to  assist  in  what  Avas  already  de- 
clared by  the  deity,  and  that  here 
amongst  his  caste  and  countrymen  he 
should  hereafter  live  in  comfort  and 
affluence."  This  appeal  was  backed  up 
by  handsome  presents,  and  the  promise 
of  an  estate  to  be  settled  upon  him  and 
his  heirs  forever. 

Where  was  the  Brahmin  who  could 
have  resisted  an  apipeal  at  once  to  his 
religious  intolerance,  and  his  love  of 
gain  ?  Most  probably  not  in  all  Maha- 
rashtra ;  certainly  Puntojee  Gopinat, 
the  envoy  of  Afzool  Khan,  was  no  such 
Abdiel.  He  swore  fidelity  to  Sivajee, 
and  invoked  Bhowannee  to  punish  him 
if  he  broke  his  oath.  This  done,  he  en- 
tered into  Sivajee's  plans  with  all  the 
fulness  of  relish  which  almost  invariably 
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distinguished  the  Mahratta  Brahmin 
when  any  scheme  of  crooked  policy  was 
to  be  worked  out,  or  some  secret  and 
atrocious  murder  to  be  perpetrated. 
The  next  day  Puntojee  returned  to  the 
camp  of  Afzool  Khan,  attended  by  a  con- 
fidential servant  of  Sivajee's.  He  repre- 
sented Sivnjee  as  exceedingly  desirous 
to  make  his  submission,  but  in  such  ex- 
treme terror  that  he  would  only  consent 
to  deliver  himself  up  to  Afzool  Khan,  if 
that  nobleman  consented  to  an  interview 
unattended.  Tlie  inordinate  vanity  of 
the  Mussulman  blinded  his  eyes  to  the 
trap  which  was  being  laid  for  him,  and 
he  consented.  Sivajee  prepared  for 
the  interview  by  cutting  a  road 
through  the  jungle,  and  clearing  some 
ground  in  front  of  the  fort.  Every  other 
avenue  was  closed,  and  thousands  of 
armed  men  under  tried  leaders  were 
planted  in  ambuscade,  with  orders  upon 
a  given  signal  to  attack  and  disperse 
the  Beejapore  army. 

The  appointed  morning  came,  and 
Sivajee  made  his  preparations  for  the 
atrocity  he  meditated  as  though  he  was 
intent  upon  some  hazardous  but  noble 
action  which  would  carry  his  name  down 
honorably  to  succeeding  ages.  He  per- 
formed his  ablutions — a  ceremony  of 
great  sacredness  with  the  Hindoo — with 
extreme  earnestness,  and  laying  his  head 
at  his  mother's  feet,  implored  her  bless- 
ing. He  then  clothed  himself  with 
armor  under  his  cotton  gown,  concealed 
a  crooked  dagger  in  his  right  sleeve,  and 
on  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  he  fixed  a 
"  vvagnuck," — a  small  steel  instrument 
made  to  fit  on  the  fore  and  little  finger, 
and  provided  with  three  crooked  blades, 
which  are  easily  concealed  in  a  half- 
closed  hand.  Thus  accoutred,  and  at- 
tended by  one  trusted  friend,  Sivajee 
repaired  to  the  meeting-place.  Afzool 
Khan  was  already  there,  unarmed  except 
with  a  small  light  sword,  and  attended  by 
only  a  single  follower.  Sivajee  ad- 
vanced, making  a  humble  obeisance  to 
the  Khan  ;  the  latter  approached,  and 
embraced  the  treacherous  Mahratta  in 
the  manner  customary  among  the  peo- 
ple of  India.  Sivajee  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  his  wagnuck  into  the 
bowels  of  Afzool  Khan,  and  followed  up 
the  blow  with  a  thrust  from  his  dagger. 
The  Khan  fell  to  the  ground  and  was 
killed.      His   attendant,   who   gallantly 


refused  his  life  on  condition  of  surrender, 
was  also  assaulted  and  despatched.  The 
signal  was  then  sounded  to  attack 
the  Beejapore  troops.  Unsuspicious  of 
treachery,  and  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise, they  offered  little  resistance. 

The  immediate  fruits  of  this  atrocious 
massacre  were  four  thousand  horses,  a 
number  of  elephants  and  camels,  a  con- 
siderable treasure,  and  the  baggage  and 
equipment  of  the  routed  army.  The 
reputation  of  Sivajee  rose  greatly.  The 
Mahrattas  were  never  remarkable  for  an 
elevated  standard  of  right  and  w^rong. 
Necessity,  in  their  judgment,  was  a 
sufticient  justification  for  murder  ;  and 
political  assassination  a  very  proper  pro- 
ceeding upon  due  occasion.  Sivajee  had 
shown  just  the  dexterity,  the  craft  and 
the  daring,  which  attracted  their  admi- 
ration, and  they  flocked  in  crowds  to  his 
standard.  The  sword  of  Afzool  Khan 
was  preserved  as  a  valued  trophy  in  the 
armory  of  Sivajee's  descendants.  Pun- 
tojee Gopinat  received  his  promised  re- 
ward, and  rose  to  considerable  eminence 
in  the  service  of  his  master. 

The  war,  however,  did  not  cease  with 
the  destruction  of  Atzool  Khan's  army, 
A  second  and  a  third  army  were  de- 
spatched from  Beejapore;  the  King  him- 
self took  the  -field,  and  at  one  time  Siva- 
jee's situation  was  extremely  desperate. 
But  when,  after  many  years  of  fighting, 
peace  was  concluded  in  1662,  Sivajee 
remained  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  a 
tract  of  country  which  extended  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  along  the  sea 
coast.  Above  the  hills  his  possessions 
comprised  all  the  land  lying  between 
Poona  and  the  Kistna  river,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  In  this 
territory  he  maintained  an  army  of 
seven  thousand  horse  and  fifty  thousand 
foot.  Thus  was  the  nucleus  formed 
round  which  the  Mahratta  empire  grew 
up  and  spread  out  on  every  side,  until  it 
covered  half  of  Hindustan.  The  con- 
queror, however — the  man  who  over- 
runs a  large  extent  of  country,  and  rules 
it  for  a  tew  years  in  a  rough  and  ready 
way — is  too  common  a  j^henomenon  in 
Indian  history  to  call  for  much  remark. 
Sivajee  was  this.  He  battled  all  the 
power  and  pertinacity  of  Aurungzebe  ; 
he  made  the  kingdoms  of  Beejapore  and 
Golcoudah  his  tributaries.  But  he  was 
at  the  same   time   much   more   than   a 
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mere  conqueror.  His  character  was  a 
rare  coinbiuation  of  craft  and  courage, 
of  military  skill  and  political  capacity. 
It  is  in  the  spiiit  with  which  he  inspired 
the  rude  hill-men  of  Maharashtra  that 
we  find  the  surest  proof  of  commanding 
genius.  Cold,  cruel,  and  utterly  seltish 
as  he  was,  he  had  a  power  equal  to 
Napoleon's  for  awakening  the  enthusi- 
asm and  attachment  of  his  followers. 
For  him  they  flung  away  their  lives  like 
things  of  no  value.  There  was  no  deed 
so  desperate  which  they  would  not 
attempt  at  his  bidding.  A  word  of 
reproach  from  him  stung  them  to  the 
quick.  Sivajee  himself,  although  like  a 
true  Mahratta  he  preferred  to  compass 
his  ends  by  dexterity,  could,  when  the 
time  demanded,  be  a  very  paladin  of 
valor.  Thus,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, he  kindled  among  the  tribes  of 
his  native  hills  a  national  and  patriotic 
spirit,  and  a  reliance  on  their  own  cour- 
age, which  raised  them  to  the  highest 
position  among  the  kingdoms  of  Hindu- 
stan. His  favoiite  sword,  which  he 
named  after  the  goddess  Bhowannee, 
was  preserved  by  the  Rajahs  of  Sattara 
with  the  utmost  veneration,  and  had  all 
the  honors  of  an  idol  paid  to  it.  Aurung- 
zebe  did  not  conceal  his  satisfaction 
when  Sivajee  died.  ''  He  wVis,"  he  said, 
"  a  great  captain,  and  the  only  one  who 
has  had  the  magnanimity  to  raise  a  new 
kingdom,  while  I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  destroy  the  ancient  sovereignties 
of  India.  My  armies  have  been  em- 
ployed against  him  for  nineteen  years, 
and  nevertheless  his  state  has  always 
been  increasing."* 

After  the  death  of  Sivajee,  Aurung- 
zebe  invaded  the  Deccan  at  the  head  of 
an  immense  army.  For  twenty  years 
that  unhappy  country  was  a  scene  of  con- 
stant and  desolating  warfare.  The  king- 
doms of  Beejapore  and  Hyderabad  were 
merged    into    tlie    already   overgrown 

*  A  Boondeela  ofScer,  who  served  in  Aurung- 
zebe's  armies,  and  wrote  a  Diary  of  liis  campaigns 
in  tlie  Deccan,  says  of  Sivajee: — "Sivajee  was  as 
a  soldier  unequalled,  skilled  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  friend  to  men  of  virtue  and  religion. 
He  planned  his  schemes  wisely,  and  executed  them 
with  steadiness.  He  consulted  many  on  every 
point,  but  acted  according  to  that  advice  which, 
after  weighing  in  his  own  mind,  he  thought  best 
applicable  to  his  designs.  No  one  was  ever  ac- 
quainted with  his  determinations  but  by  the 
success  of  their  execution." 


Moghul  Empire.  Sumbhajee,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Sivajee,  was  captured 
and  put  to  death  by  Aui-uugzebe.  The 
representatives  of  the  Mahratta  royal 
family  were  at  one  time  cooped  up  in 
the  fort  of  Giujee  on  the  coast  of  the 
Carnatic,  and  the  whole  of  their  territory 
occupied  by  the  imperial  troops.  But  this 
universal  anarchy  and  confusion  created 
just  the  atmosphere  in  which  a  preda- 
tory power  could  expand.  It  made  the 
Malirattas  aware  of  the  true  nature  of 
their  strength ;  it  added  innumerable 
adventurers  to  their  ranks  ;  so  that  hard- 
ly had  the  Moghul  armies  withdrawn, 
than  like  a  stream  that  overflows  its 
banks,  myriads  of  horse  burst  across  the 
limits  of  the  Deccan,  and  flooded  Hin- 
dustan. 

Aurungzebe  is  the  idol  of  Mussulman 
historians.  He  had  just  that  narrow 
and  intolerant  bigotry  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion which  the  Mussulman  conceives  to 
be  the  crown  and  summit  of  perfection. 
Under  the  wise  and  tolerant  rule  of  his 
predecessors  there  w^ere  no  political  dis- 
tinctions between  Hindoo  and  Mussul- 
man, and  the  one  served  the  state  as 
loyally  and  as  zealously  as  the  other. 
Aurungzebe  reversed  this  policy.  He 
strove  to  exclude  the  Hindoos  from  all 
share  in  the  management  of  the  country, 
but  finding,  as  one  of  the  historians  of 
his  reign  observes  (himself  a  Mahome- 
dan),  "  that  nothing  would  go  forward 
unless  he  employed  the  Hindoos  again  in 
his  service — a  set  of  men  who,  either  as 
powerful  princes,  or  as  keeping  the  books 
and  registers  of  the  revenue,  were  the 
axletrees  of  the  wheels  of  government — 
he  contrived  to  take  his  revenge  on  that 
loyal  and  submissive  people  by  loading 
them  with  new  impositions,  exacting 
double  duties  from  those  of  that  descrip- 
tion, and  submitting  them  to  a  poll-tax."* 


*  This  historian  is  an  exception  to  the  race  of 
panegyrists.  His  concluding  remarks  on  the  perse- 
cuting tendencies  of  Aurungzebe  are  worth  citing, 
if  only  for  the  quotation  from  Saadi ; 

'•After  all  it  must  be  remembered,  that  as 
princes  and  kings  are  reputed  the  shadows  of  God. 
they  ought,  in  humble  imitation  of  his  divine  attri- 
butes, to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  disposi- 
tions and  minds  of  their  subjects;  so  as  to  carry  an 
equal  hand  over  them,  without  excejition,  without 
predilection,  and  without  showing  a  dislike  or  ha- 
tred to  any  description  of  men.  .  .  .  For  the  sub- 
ject must  be  cherished  in  the  very  palm  of  the 
monarch's  hand,  if  the  monarch  really  intends  to 
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This  poll  or  capitation  tax  was  especially 
obnoxious  to  the  Hindoo  population. 
Crowds  besieged  the  Emperor's  palace 
with  remonstrances  and  complaints. 
These  were  silenced  by  an  imperial  order 
to  trample  the  crowd  down  under  the 
feet  of  ele|)hants  and  horses.  But  when 
Aurungzebe,  on  his  entrance  into  the 
Deccan,  enacted  the  same  tax,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  rigorously  collected,  the 
opposition  assumed  a  more  formidable 
character.  The  tax  added  fuel  to  the 
fire  which  Sivajee  had  kindled;  it  quick- 
ened the  national  spirit  of  the  Hindoo, 
and  drew  closer  the  ties  which  bound 
the  race  together.  The  collectors  of 
the  tax,  too,  being  in  an  enemy's  country, 
considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  place 
no  limits  on  their  exactions,  so  that 
crowds  of  the  cultivators,  unable  any 
longer  to  submit  to  their  tyranny,  took 
spear  and  horse  and  joined  the  Mahratta 
army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  treacher- 
ous and  suspicious  nature  of  Aurungzebe 
alienated  the  hearts  of  bis  generals  and 
statesmen,  and  undermined  the  fabric  of 
the  Moghul  em})ire.  He  had  raised 
himself  to  the  throne  by  the  perpetration 
of  numerous  crimes,  and  the  practice  of 
the  profoundest  dissimulation.  The  re- 
collection of  his  own  acts  inspired  him 
with  a  deep  distrust  of  all  the  world. 
The  greater  the  abilities  of  any  of  his 
servants,  the  warmer  his  protestations  of 
fidelity,  the  deeper  became  his  master's 
fear  and  suspicions.  That  man  was  cer- 
tain, sooner  or  later,  to  be  deprived  of 
his  emoluments  and  dignities,  and  con- 
demned to  languish  in  obscurity.  Hence, 
Aurungzebe  never  succeeded  fully  in  any 
of  his  undertakings.  His  servants  in 
self-defence  were  obliged  to  stop  short  of 
complete  success,  and  through  their 
treachery  and  disaffection  he  frequently 
met  with  the  most  disastrous  defeats. 

In  the  same  way  this  jealous  tempera- 
ment led  him  to  attempt  a  personal  super- 
vision of  the  pettiest  details  of  the  civil 
government.  This  of  course  was  imi)os- 
sible,  and  the  business  of  the  country  fell 
into  ruinous  confusion.     Every  depart- 

discharge  liis  duty,  an(T  to  let  the  world  see  that  he 
feels  all  the  meaiiiDg  of  these  verses  of  Saadi's: 
"That  beneficeot  Being,  who  from  hi?   invisible 
treasury 
Feeds  with  an  equal  hand  the  believer,  the  unbe- 
liever, the    weak  and    the  strong." — Siyar- 
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ment  of  the  Government  became  a  mass 
of  corruption.  When  any  ofiice  became 
vacant,  the  Government  selected  a  can- 
didate ;  the  established  premium  for 
such  an  appointment,  to  be  paid  into  the 
imperial  exchequer,  being  six  and  a  half 
year's  purchase,  or  65*7  per  cent,  on  one 
year's  emoluments.  Men  appointed  to 
rule  districts  on  such  terms  as  these,  and 
with  the  fear  of  removal  constantly  be- 
fore their  eyes,  were  not  scrupulous  in 
the  means  they  employed  for  remuner- 
ating themselves.  Moreover  in  every 
place  where  the  emperor  appointed  a 
jaghirdar,  the  Mahrattas  appointed  an- 
other, and  both  collected  as  they  found 
opportunity.  Thus  every  place  had  two 
mastei-s.  The  farmers  ceased  to  cultivate 
more  land  than  would  barely  subsist 
them,  or,  throwing  up  their  occupation 
altogether,  reinforced  the  hordes  who 
subsisted  upon  plunder. 

Aurungzebe  undervalued  the  preda- 
tory power.  Instead  of  employing  the 
resources  of  the  Beejapore  and  Golcon- 
dah  states  in  its  suppression,  he  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  subvert  them.  They 
fell ;  but  their  fall  set  free  some  two 
hundred  thousand  horse  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  Mahrattas.  Thus  the  Mah- 
ratta armies  continually  grew  and  grew. 
Deprived  of  any  local  habitation  which 
they  could  call  their  own,  they  lived  in 
free  quarters  at  the  expense  of  their 
enemy.  Every  one  who  had  a  horse 
and  spear — who  could  ride  the  one,  and 
use  the  other — was  fitted  to  form  one 
in  their  army.  By  preconcerted  agree- 
ment some  eight  or  ten  thousand  of 
these  predatory  horse  would  assemble  in 
some  remote  spot.  Baggage  they  had 
none,  except  the  blankets  on  their  sad- 
dles, a  little  provision,  and  led  horses 
with  bags  for  the  reception  of  plunder. 
Thus  lightly  equipped,  they  traversed 
the  country  with  amazing  speed.  When 
they  halted,  they  slept  each  man  by  his 
horse,  their  bridles  in  their  hands,  swords 
at  their  sides,  and  their  spears  stuck 
beside  them  in  the  ground.  They  hardly 
ever  cared  to  encounter  the  imperial 
army  in  the  open  field,  but  assailed 
detachments,  attacked  convoys,  cut  off 
supplies,  and  wore  out  the  enemy  by 
dint  of  constant  harassing.  Such  a  huge 
host  as  that  of  Aurungzebe  soon  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  the  country  in 
which  it  moved;    and  vast  convoys   of 
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provisions  had  to  be  despatched  from 
Hindustan.  These  the  Mahrattas  con- 
tinually pounced  upon,  and  many  a  man 
driven  from  his  lands  by  the  rapacity  of 
Government  made  his  fortune  in  a  single 
day  by  the  plunder  of  a  convoy.  Thus 
the  predatory  hordes  in  the  Deccan  in- 
creased in  number  from  day  to  day. 
They  swarmed,  says  the  Boondeela 
officer,  "like  ants  or  locusts."  They 
stopped  every  communication  of  supply 
to  the  imperial  camp,  where  numbers 
perished  by  famine  ;  and  their  insolence 
grew  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  once  a 
week  oflered  up  mock  prayers  for  the 
long  life  of  Aurungzebe,  whose  mode  of 
making  war  was  so  favorable  to  their 
invasions  and  depredations."  Aurung- 
zebe was  not  a  soldier  and  consummate 
general  like  the  conquerors  of  Hindu- 
stan ;  nor  his  army  an  army  of  veteran 
warriors,  reckless  of  danger,  and  inured 
to  labor  and  privation,  such  as  marched 
with  Baber  to  the  conquest  of  Delhi. 

Peace,  luxury,  and  the  enervating 
effects  of  climate,  had  completely 
changed  the  descendants  of  those  hardy 
warriors.  Aurungzebe  took  the  field 
with  the  same  magnificence  and  splen- 
dor which  he  maintained  in  his  court 
at  either  Delhi  or  Agra. 

"The  canvas  walls  which  encompassed  the 
royal  tents  formed  a  circumference  of  1,200 
yards,  and  contained  every  description  of 
apartment  to  be  found  in  the  most  spacious 
palace.  Halls  of  audience  for  public  assem- 
blies and  privy  councils,  with  all  the  courts 
and  cabinets  attached  to  them,  each  hall  mag- 
nificently adorned,  and  having  within  it  a 
raised  seat  or  throne  for  the  emperor,  sur- 
rounded by  gilded  pillars,  with  canopies  of 
velvet,  riclily  fringed  and  superbly  embroid- 
ered; separate  tents,  as  mosques  and  orato- 
ries; baths,  and  galleries  for  archery  and  gym- 
nastic exercises  ;  a  seraglio  as  remarkable  for 
luxury  and  privacy  as  that  of  Delhi ;  Persian 
carpets,  damasks,  and  tapestries;  European 
velvets,  satins,  and  broedcloths;  Chinese  silks 
of  every  description,  and  Indian  muslins  and 
cloth  of  gold, — were  employed  in  all  the  tents 
with  the  utmost  profusion  and  effect.  Gild- 
el  balls  and  cupolas  surmoimted  the  tops  of 
the  royal  tents ;  the  outside  of  which,  and 
the  canvas  walls,  were  of  a  variety  of  lively 
colors,  disposed  in  a  manner  which  heighten- 
ed the  general  splendor.  The  entrance  into 
the  royal  enclosure  was  through  a  spacious 
portal,  flanked  by  two  elegant  pavilions,  from 
which  extended  on  each  side,  rows  of  cannon, 
forming  an  avenue,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
was  an  immense   tent  containing   the  great 


state  drums,  and  imperial  band  ;  a  little  fur- 
ther in  front  was  the  post  of  the  grand  guard 
on  duty,  commanded  by  a  nobleman  who 
mounted  with  it  daily.  On  the  other  sides, 
surrounding  the  great  enclosure  just  mention- 
ed, were  sepaiate  tents  for  the  emperor's  ar- 
mory, harness,  &c.,  a  tent  for  water,  kept  cool 
with  saltpetre,  another  for  fruit,  a  third  for 
sweetmeats,  a  fourth  for  betel,  and  so  on,  with 
numerous  kitchens,  stables,  &c."* 

Besides  all  this,  every  tent  had  its 
duplicate,  which  was  sent  on  in  advance 
to  await  the  Emperor's  arrival.  A  mag- 
nificent stud  of  horses  for  the  Emperor's 
riding  accompanied  the  camp,  a  menage- 
rie of  rare  wild  beasts  for  his  amuse- 
ment, numerous  elephants  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio, 
hawks,  hounds,  hmiting  tigers,  and 
trained  elephants.  The  nobles  of  the 
army,  and  even  the  private  soldiers  so 
far  as  they  could,  imitated  the  imperial 
magnificence.  The  noble  took  the  field 
clothed  in  a  coat  of  wadding  which  coukl 
resist  the  stroke  of  a  sword.  Over  this 
he  wore  chain  or  plate  armor.  His 
horse  was  weighed  down  with  a  huge 
saddle  and  heavy  housings;  his  neck 
and  harness  ornamented  with  bells, 
chains,  and  precious  metals.  Thus  ac- 
coutred, the  Moghul  cavaliers  formed  a 
cavalry  (as  Mr.  Etphinstone  has  observed) 
admirably  fitted  to  prance  in  a  proces- 
sion, but  almost  good  for  nothing  in  a 
broken  and  difiicult  country,  and  op- 
posed to  such  a  light  and  nimble  foe  as 
the  Mahratta  horseman.  Discipline  there 
was  none  in  the  imperial  army.  The 
commanders  gave  in  false  musters,  and 
did  not  keep  up  one-half  of  their  proper 
quota  of  men.  No  one  would  perform 
picket  duty  or  remain  on  tlie  alert. 
Hours  were  taken  up,  when  the  alarm 
was  given,  in  adjusting  the  cutnbrous 
armaments  of  man  and  horse.  Long  be- 
fore this  could  he  done  the  Mahrattas 
were  among  them,  cutting  down  and 
sabreing  at  will. 

Aftei'twenty  years'  fruitless  exertions, 
Aurungzebe  gave  up  the  contest.  He 
retiredto  Ahniednuggar,  so  hard  pressed 
by  the  Mahrattas  as  to  narrowly  escape 
capture,  and  died  |there.  The  long 
struggle  ceased  ;  the  Mahrattas  had  vin- 
dicated their  right  to  a  position  among 
the  nations  of  Hindustan. 


"Grant  Du£f's  History  of  the  Mahrattas,' 
330. 
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For  a  time,  indeed,  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Moghul  array,  there  was 
no  visible  abatement  of  the  tnmult  and 
disorder.  "  The  wind  was  down,  but 
still  the  waves  ran  high."  Two  rival 
claimants  started  up  for  the  throne  of 
Sivajee  ;  swarms  of  predatory  horse  trav- 
ersed the  country — burning,  pillaging, 
and  laying  waste.  But  gradually  some- 
thing like  order  and  settled  government 
was  evolved  from  this  condition  of  seeth- 
ing anarchy.  A  grandson  of  the  great 
Sivajee,  commonly  called  the  Shao  Raja, 
was  recognized  as  the  sovereign  of  Ma- 
harashtra. He  was  a  monarch  not  want- 
ing in  abilities,  but  of  an  easy  and  indo- 
lent temperament,  glad  to  be  relieved  of 
the  troubles  and  labor  of  government, 
and  during  his  long  reign  tlie  chief  au- 
thority in  the  state  insensibly  slipped 
away  from  him,  and  passed  into  the  hand 
of  the  Paishwa,  or  prime-minister,  an 
office  which  after  tiiis  revolution  of  pow- 
er became  hereditary  in  a  family  of  Con- 
canist  Brahmins. 

The  Moghul  empire  in  the  meantime 
was  rapidly  falling  to  pieces.  A  succes- 
sion of  weak  sovereigns  and  unpiincipled 
ministers  brought  the  central  authority 
into  contempt.  Government,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  almost  entirely 
ceased.  The  Emperors  rarely  emerged 
from  the  depths  of  their  seraglio  ;  they 
surrounded  themselves  with  fiddlers  and 
dancing-girls,  and  took  no  further  con- 
cern in  state  alfairs  than  to  occasionally 
intrigue  for  the  assassination  of  a  too- 
powerful  minister.  One  noble  after  an- 
other struggled  into  power,  and  during 
his  precarious  tenure  of  office  devoted 
himself  to  amassing  as  much  wealth  as 
he  could.  The  rulers  of  the  more  dis- 
tant provinces  shook  off  their  allegiance, 
and  set  up  as  independent  sovereigns  ; 
in  this  way  the  kingdoms  of  Hyderabad, 
Oude,  Rohilcund,  and  Bengal  came  into 
existence.  The  able  Brahmins  who 
wielded  the  powers  of  the  Mahratta  state 
were  not  slow  to  perceive  their  opportu- 
nity in  this  growing  weakness.  Under 
the  second  and  greatest  of  the  paishwas, 
Bajee  Rao,  that  scheme  of  policy  was 
devised  which  made  the  Mahrattas  the 
scourge  of  the  perishing  Moghul  empire, 
and  the  most  powerful  people  in  India. 
To  make  this  system  intelligible  it  is 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the 
Mahrattas  as  a  people,  and  of  the  in- 


stitutions under  which  they  lived.  Their 
whole  internal  system  of  government 
was  based  upon  the  existence  and  pecu- 
liar oi'ganization  of  the  village  communi- 
ties, wiaich  contained  in  miniature  all  the 
materials  of  a  state  within  themselves, 
and  weie  well-nigh  sufficient  to  protect 
their  members  if  all  other  rule  had  been 
withdrawn.  To  each  village  a  portion 
of  ground  was  attached,  the  care  of 
which  was  entrusted  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  boundaries  were  carefully  mai'ked 
and  jealously  guarded  ;  each  field  had  its 
name,  and  was  kept  distinct,  even  when 
it  had  been  permitted  to  lie  waste  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  The  inhabitants 
formed  a  corporation  or  township — a 
sort  of  petty  republic,  the  affairs  of 
which  were  conducted  by  hereditary 
officers.  The  chief  of  these  were  the 
headman,  who  had  a  general  superin- 
tendence over  the  affairs  of  the  village, 
settled  the  disputes  of  the  villagers,  at- 
tended to  the  police,  and  collected  the 
revenue  ;  the  accountant,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  register  the  names  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  land,  to  note  down  all  changes 
among  them,  to  attest  all  deeds  of  sale, 
transfer,  or  assignment,  and  to  keep  an 
account  of  the  cultivation  and  the  pro- 
duce ;  and  lastly,  the  boundaryman,  who 
was  expected  to  know  the  limits  of  the 
different  fields,  and  measure  and  allot 
the  land.  Disputes  as  to  these  limits 
were  incessant  ;  there  being  no  point 
on  which  the  natives  of  India  are  more 
sensitive.  Oaths  and  ordeals  were  fre- 
quently resorted  to  for  their  accommo- 
dation. The  one  most  commonly  adopt- 
ed was  for  the  headman  of  the  village 
to  walk  along  the  disputed  boundary, 
bearing  on  his  head  a  clod  composed  of 
the  soil  of  both  villages  kneaded  up  with 
various  strange  ingredients,  and  conse- 
crated by  many  superstitious  cerenio- 
nies.  If  the  clod  held  together,  the  jus- 
tice of  his  claims  was  established  ;  but 
even  then  his  family  and  cattle  were 
watched  for  certain  fixed  days,  and  if 
anything  that  had  life,  and  was  in  health 
at  the  time  of  the  ceremony,  died,  it  was 
deemed  a  judgment  upon  falsehood,  and 
the  settlement  rendered  null  and  void. 
The  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  either 
proprietors,  tenants  with  a  right  to 
transmit  their  lands  to  their  childi'en, 
tenants  for  the  year  only,  or  laborers. 
No  political  convulson   was  sufficiently 
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tremendous  to  sever  the  ties  which  held 
these  little  communities  together.  Dur- 
ing the  long  period  of  trouble  which 
closed  with  the  extermination  of  the 
Pindharees,  numerous  villages  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  had  been 
depopulated,  and  the  lands  left  uncul- 
tivated for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  The 
inhabitants  were  scattered  abroad  in  ev- 
ery direction  ;  many  of  the  headmen  be- 
came plunderei's ;  many  of  the  villagers 
cultivated  lands  at  a  distance  of  many 
hundred  miles  from  their  homes  ;  tlie 
majority  of  them  had  found  refuge  in 
the  large  towns,  and  earned  a  subsist- 
ence as  gardeners.  Nevertheless  they 
never  abandoned  the  hope  of  returning 
to  their  old  homes.  The  inhabitants  of 
each  village  ke I  »t  up  constant  communi- 
cation, intermarriages  were  made,  and 
the  feeling  of  connection  seemed  only  to 
become  stronger  in  adversity.  When 
convinced  that  tranquillity  was  again  es- 
tablished, they  flocked  back  to  their 
roofless  homes.  Infant  headmen  (in 
some  cases  the  third  in  descent  from  the 
emigrator)  were  cai-ried  at  the  head  of 
these  parties ;  and  when  they  reached 
their  villages,  every  wall  of  a  house,  eve- 
ry field,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
owner  or  cultivator,  Avithout  dispute  or 
litigation  among  themselves  or  with 
Government ;  and  in  a  few  days  every- 
thing was  in  progress  as  if  it  had  never 
been  disturbed.  The  Mahratta  soldier 
took  the  field  in  the  same  dress  and  re- 
tained the  same  habits  which  belonged 
to  liim  when  he  tilled  his  fields  or  tend- 
ed his  flocks.  He  never  lost  his  afiection 
for  the  place  of  his  birth.  To  be  the 
headman  of  some  small  village  in  his 
native  territory  was  regarded  by  the 
highest  chieftains  as  a  more  enviable  dis- 
tinction than  all  the  high  sounding  titles 
which  the  Imperial  Court  could  bestow. 
But  this  home-feeling  did  not  need  any- 
thing so  marked  as  an  hereilitary  oflice 
for  its  continued  existence.  In  the  Mah- 
ratta country  all  inheritance  goes  by  the 
name  of  "  wuttun,"  and  no  one  would 
willingly  part  witli  his  "  wuttun"  for  a  far 
greater  sum  than  its  intrinsic  value.  The 
most  serious  distress  is  that  of  being 
compelled  to  sell  one's  "  wuttun."  The 
feeling  was  singularly  intense,  but  one 
net  easily  described  or  understood  ;  the 
attachment  to  a  house,  a  field,  or  garden 
we  can  enter  into,  but  "  wuttun  "  was 


sometimes  merely  the  right  to  a  few 
blades  of  wheat  from  the  grain-sellers  in 
the  bazaar,  which  would  be  maintained 
with  an  eagerness  which  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  its  value,  but  from  its  being 
"  wuttun."  Captain  Grant  mentions 
that  he  had  seen  two  women  fight  and 
tear  each  other  in  the  streets  of  Sattara 
because  the  one  had  removed  a  loose  stone 
from  near  the  house  of  the  other,  which 
was  part  (so  the  enraged  and  aggrieved 
person  declared)  of  her  "  wuttun."  This 
sense  of  "  wuttun"  held  the  Mahrattas 
together  even  when,  as  was  frequently 
the  case,  they  were  ranged  against;  each 
other  in  hostile  armies.  Whether  in 
Hindustan  or  Malwa,  they  kept  up  an 
intimate  intercourse  with  their  families 
and  tribes  in  their  native  districts  ;  nor 
was  the  bond  destroyeil,  or  even  weak- 
ened, by  one  party  reaching  high  power 
and  the  other  remaining  in  obscurity. 

The  other  remarkable  charactei'istic 
of  the  Mahratta  nation  was  the  peculiar 
position  occupied  in  the  community  by 
members  of  the  Brahmin  caste.  The 
Mahratta  proper  was  simply  a  hardy 
mountaineer,  utterly  illiterate,  and  hard- 
ly ever  able  even  to  write  his  name. 
The  Mahratta  Brahmins,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  almost  to  a  man  well  edu- 
cated, and,  from  the  habits  of  their 
order,  temperate,  and  though  very  often 
utterly  unprincipled,  remarkable  for  in- 
dustry and  perseverance.  Hence,  nearly 
the  whole  business  of  the  Mahratta 
Government  passed  into  their  hands,  and. 
they  became  the  masters,  while  nominal- 
ly the  servants  of  the  chieftains  who 
enijjloyed  them. 

On  this  double  foundation — the  power 
of  the  Brahmin  caste,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Mahratta  chief  to  his  native 
soil — Bajee  Rao  (himself  a  Brahmin) 
constructed  the  Mahratta  confederacy. 
To  govern  a  country  for  the  good  of  the 
people  who  live  in  it,  is  a  thought  which 
has  rarely  found  access  to  the  mind  of  a 
Hmdustani.  Power  for  the  sake  of  self- 
ish gratification — an  insatiable  craving 
to  set  field  to  field,  that  he  may  stand 
alone  in  the  earth — are  the  motives 
which  prompt  the  ceaseless  activity  of 
an  Eastern  conqueror.  However  small 
his  possessions  may  be,  or  however  large, 
he  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  seize  some- 
thing additional.  Urged  by  this  com- 
mon feeling,  Bajee  Rao  devised  his  grand 
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sclieme.  In  India  he  saw,  as  Napoleon 
would  say,  that  Providence  invariably 
favored  the  strongest  battalions.  (This 
it  must  be  remembered  was  j^revious  to 
tlie  rise  of  English  power.)  The  Mah- 
ratta  horse  constituted  the  most  formid- 
able army  in  India,  but,  cooped  up  in 
the  Deccan,  they  destroyed  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  were  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  order. 
The  weakness  of  the  Moghul  empire  in- 
vited attack.  Accordingly  the  empire 
was  mapped  out  into  a  certain  number 
of  provinces;  and  into  province  after 
province  an  army  of  JMahratta  horse, 
under  a  tried  leader,  was  sent  to  obtain 
subsistence.  One  host  overran  Malwa, 
a  second  Guzerat,  a  third  penetrated 
into  Kuttack  and  Berar,  and  Bajee  Rao 
conducted  in  person  a  fourth  up  to  the 
walls  of  Delhi.  No  attempt,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  made  to  obtain  full  pos- 
session of  the  provinces  thus  overrun, 
but  the  power  to  ravage  was  held  as 
creative  of  a  sort  of  right  to  share  in 
the  produce  of  the  land.  Hence  began 
the  levy  of  "  chout,"  or  a  fourth  part  of 
the  land  revenue,  which  the  Mahratta 
claimed  as  his  share.  So  long  as  this 
was  paid,  the  crops  were  spared,  and 
the  plunderers  passed  on  to  anotlier  prov- 
ince. But  as  the  imperial  rule  became 
weaker,  the  outlying  provinces  were  left 
more  and  more  defenceless.  Greater 
concessions  were  continually  being  ex- 
acted ;  first,  an  imperial  rescript  author- 
izing the  levy  of  "  chout "  throughout 
the  imperial  dominions;  then  Malwa, 
Guzerat,  and  Berar  were  successively 
detached  from  the  Moghul  empire,  and 
formally  incorporated  as  portions  of  the- 
Mahratta.  The  ruling  chiefs  were  the 
servants  of  the  Paishwa,  and  responsible 
to  him  for  their  actions.  One  half  of  the 
collections  remained  with  the  chief  to 
defray  his  expenses  and  those  of  his 
army;  the  other  half  Avas  transmitted  to 
the  Paishwa  at  Poena.  Bajee  Rao 
hoped  to  retain  his  authority  by  means 
of  that  attachment  to  their  native  vil- 
lages of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  the  aid  of  the  Brahmin  officials  and 
accountants  who  accompanied  each  chief 
to  superintend  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  revenue. 

But  the  chief  froni  the  first  was  neces- 
sarily almost  independent,  and  the 
practice  among  the  Hindus  of  making 


every  office  hereditary  tended  to 
strengthen  this  independence,  by  giving 
him  rights  and  limiting  the  patronage  of 
the  Paishwa.  The  Paishwas  themselves 
involuntarily  aided  in  loosening  the  con- 
federacy they  had  formed.  They  feared 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country  or 
waste  its  resoui'ces  by  recalling  chiefs 
flushed  with  victory  and  accustomed  to 
a  lawless  life ;  and  were  satisfied  with  a 
nominal  allegiance  if  only  they  could 
keep  at  a  distance  the  successful  general 
and  his  adherents.  Thus,  instead  of  one 
homogeneous  whole,  the  Mahratta  em- 
))ire  was  composed  of  a  number  of  in- 
dependent states,  who  were  continually 
engaged  in  war  with  each  other,  and  the 
chiefs  of  which  had  no  other  bond  of 
union  than  a  traditional  i-everence  for 
the  authoiity  of  the  Paishwa,  which 
continually  grew  less  and  less;  and  the 
indefinable  feeling  for  "  wuttun."  Dis- 
putes also,  which  resulted  in  war  as  to 
the  right  of  succession  to  the  office  of 
Paishwa,  greatly  diminished  the  inde- 
pendent j^ower  of  that  officer,  by  mak- 
ing him  lean  for  support  upon  a  party. 
From  these  and  other  causes  the  Paishwa 
gradually  ceased  to  have  more  than  a 
nominal  control  over  the  great  Mahratta 
chieftains;  insomuch  that  when  Bajee 
Rao,  the  second  of  that  name,  and  the 
last  of  the  Paishwas,  ascended  the  throne, 
he  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
Dovvlut  Rao  Scindiah — the  most  jDOwer- 
fnl  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  at  this  period 
of  their  history. 

The  firj<t  of  this  fimily  who  rose  to 
any  eminence  was  Ranajee  Scindiah. 
He  began  life  in  the  humble  capacity  of 
slipper-bearer  to  the  great  Paishwa,  the 
first  Bajee  Rao.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  B.-ijee  Rao,  coming  out  from  a  long 
interview  with  the  Sahoo  Rajah,  found 
Ranajee  asleep,  with  his  master's  slip- 
pers clasped  with  fixed  hands  to  his 
breast.  Struck  by  this  extreme  care 
shown  for  so  trifling  a  charge,  Bajee  Rao 
appointed  Ranajee  to  the  command  of 
some  horse.  Ranajee  justified  this  con- 
fidence. He  became  famous  as  an  active 
and  enterprising  soldier,  and  at  his  death 
left  to  his  son  Madhajee  Scindiah  his 
estates,  which  comprised  half  the  J-ich 
j)rovince  of  Malwa.  Madhajee  was  a 
statesman  as  well  as  soldier.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  dissensions  at  the  Im- 
perial Court,  he  marched  to  Delhi,  and 
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obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
unfortunate  Shah  Ahira.  Acting  nomi- 
nally as  the  servant  of  the  Paishwa,  he 
extended  his  conquests  not  only  over 
Malvva  and  Kajpootana,  but  in  Hindus- 
tan. He  aspired  to  govern  in  a  more 
regular  and  methodical  manner  than  had 
hitherto  been  attempted  by  the  Mahratta 
conquerors,  and  for  this  purpose  he  em- 
ployed De  Boigne,  a  French  gentleman, 
to  raise  and  discipline  those  regular 
armies  which,  after  a  long  career  of  un- 
broken conquest,  were  cut  to  pieces  on 
the  well-contested  fields  of  Assye  and 
Laswaree.  This  chieftain  died  sudden- 
ly in  1794,  and  his  large  possessions  nnd 
immense  military  resources  passed  to  a 
youth,  thirteen  years  old,  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindiah,  the  son  of  Madhajee's  young- 
est nephew,  and  his  adopted  heir.  Tlie 
possessions  of  this  strippling  included 
one  half  of  Malwa,  a  large  portion  of 
Bundelcund,  and  all  that  fertile  tract  of 
country  which  extends  from  Gwalior  to 
Delhi.  The  Emperor  Shah  Alum  was  a 
pensioner  on  his  bounty,  and  the  finest 
army  in  India  obeyed  his  commands. 
That  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  com- 
plete his  greatness,  circumstances  shortly 
after  the  death  of  his  uncle  gave  him 
absolute  control  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
Holkar  family — the  second  great  mem- 
ber of  the  Mahratta  confederacy. 

The  Holkar  family  belonged  to  the 
shepherd  tribe.  The  first  who  became 
distinguished  was  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar. 
The  story  is  told  of  his  infancy  common 
to  so  many  Indian  heroes.  A  cobra 
was  seen  to  interpose  its  hood  between 
the  young  shepherd  and  the  sun,  as 
he  lay  asleep  in  the  fields.  This  w\ns  in- 
terpreted as  a  sign  of  future  greatness, 
and  his  uncle  gave  him  a  commission  in 
a  small  party  of  horse.  The  young  Hol- 
kar rapidly  signalized  himself  In  his 
first  action  he  attacked  a  distinguished 
Mussulman  leader,  and  slew  him  after  a 
hand-to-hand  combat.  In  the  incessant 
wars  of  the  period  he  became  known  as 
a  singularly  skilful  and  daring  leader. 
Bajee  Rao,  the  great  Paishwa,  took  him 
into  his  service,  and  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  five  hundred  horse.  Wher- 
ever there  was  hard  fighting,  honor  to 
be  gained,  or  plunder  won,  there  Mulhar 
Rao  was  sure  to  be  heard  of  One  of 
his  exploits  deserves  to  be  commemorat- 
ed for  its  similarity  to  a  device  of  Han- 


nibal's. Safder  Jung,  the  vizier  of  Oude, 
had  invited  Mulhar  Rao  to  assist  him 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Rohillas. 
With  a  very  small  body  of  men  Mulhar 
Rao  routed  the  enemy  in  a  night  attack. 
He  ordered  torches  and  lights  to  be  tied 
to  the  horns  of  a  number  of  cattle,  and 
caused  them  to  be  driven  in  a  particular 
direction.  In  the  opposite  direction  he 
planted  lights  upon  every  bush  and  tree. 
This  done,  he  marched  silently  throtigh 
the  darkness  by  another  route,  and  made 
a  furious  attack  upon  the  Rohilla  camp. 
Pressed  by  an  actual  assault  at  one  point, 
teri'ified  by  the  innumerable  lights  glim- 
mering around  them,  and  the  tramp  of 
the  driven  cattle,  the  enemy,  believing 
themselves  surrounded,  fled,  leaving  their 
camp  and  a  rich  booty  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mahrattas.  Mulhar  Rao  died  full  of 
years  and  honors.  He  had  little  or  none 
of  the  craft  and  villany  of  the  Mahratta, 
but  all  the  high  courage  and  open-handed 
generosity  which  befit  a  leader  of  free 
Lances.  "Fill  his  shield  witli  rupees  !  " 
was  his  customary  exclamation  when 
pleased  with  a  soldier's  gallantry.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  his 
provinces  which  lay  in  Malwa,  and  north 
of  the  Nerbtidda  river,  by  Aliah  Bae, 
the  widow  of  his  son,  and,  considering 
the  circumstances  of  her  time,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  women  to  be  met 
with  in  history. 

Among  the  Mahrattas  of  rank  it  is  not 
customary  to  confine  females,  or  compel 
them  to  wear  veils.  Aliah  Bae,  in  con- 
sequence, ofi'ended  no  prejudices  when 
she  took  upon  herself  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  and  transacted  business 
in  open  durbar.  We  do  not  wish  to 
refer  without  reason  to  the  hackneyed 
simile  of  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  but  there 
is  nothing  else  which  can  so  well  char- 
acterize the  spot  of  sunny  green  which 
Aliah  Bae's  administration  of  Malwa 
marks  out  from  the  surrounding  waste. 
The  great  aim  of  her  rule  was  to  raise 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes. 
She  recognized  them  as  the  backbone 
of  a  state  which  derives  almost  all  its 
revenue  from  the  land,  and  strove  to 
develop  cultivation  by  light  assesstnents 
and  a  sacred  respect  ibr  proprietary 
rights.  She  made  use  of  coiuns  of  ar- 
bitration ;  but  was  herself  always  acces- 
sible to  appeals,  and  on  all  points  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  justice 
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she  was  most  patient  and  unweaviecl. 
A  deep  sense  of  responsibility  accompa- 
nied her  in  the  performance  of  lier 
duties.  "She  deemed  herself  answerable 
to  God  for  every  exercise  of  power," 
was  one  of  her  sayings  ;  and  when  urged 
by  her  ministers  to  acts  of  severity  she 
would  reply,  "Let  us  mortals  beware 
how  we  destroy  the  Avoiks  of  the  Al- 
mighty." 

For  more  than  twenty  years  she  sus- 
tained the  bm-den  of  rule.  During  that 
time  the  country  was  free  from  external 
aggression,  and  enjoyed  almost  perfect 
tranqmllity  within.  It  was  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  her  life  to  behold  the  con- 
tentment and  prosperity  of  her  sub- 
jects. So  far  from  deeming  an  increase 
of  wealth  to  be  a  ground  for  greater 
exactions,  she  held  it  to  be  a  legitimate 
claim  for  favor  and  protection.  Under 
her  care,  Indore,  the  present  caphal  of 
Holkar's  dominions,  rose  from  a  village 
to  a  wealthy  town.  She  constructed 
roads  over  the  difficult  hill  ranges  which 
intersect  Mahva ;  she  built  resting-places 
and  dug  wells  for  the  use  of  travellers 
along  all  the  routes  in  her  kingdom. 
Through  all  Hindustan  she  was  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration  and  esteem.  Among 
her  own  chiefs  it  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  height  of  wickedness  to 
have  become  her  enemy,  or,  if  need  were, 
not  to  die  in  her  defence.  The  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad,  and  Tippoo,  the  Sultan  of 
Mysore,  paid  her  as  much  respect  as  the 
Paishwa,  and  Mahommedans  joined  with 
Hindus  in  prayer  for  her  long  life  and 
prosperity.  Flattery  was  lost  upon  her. 
A  Brahmin  wrote  a  book  in  her  pi-aise ; 
she  heard  it  read  with  patience,  merely 
observing  that  "  she  was  a  weak  sinful 
woman,  and  not  deserving  such  fine  en- 
comiums," ordered  the  book  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Nerbudda,  and  took  no 
further  notice  of  the  writer.  Such  was 
Aliah  Bae — 

"A  female  without  vanity,  a  bigot  with- 
out intolerance,  a  mind  imbued  with  the 
deepi/St  superstitions,  yet  receiving  no  im- 
pressions except  what  led  to  the  benefit  and 
liappiness  of  those  under  its  influence;  a  be- 
ing exercising  in  the  mo?l  active  and  able 
manner  despotic  power,  not  merely  with  sin- 
cere humility,  but  under  the  severest  moral 
restraints  that  a  strict  conscience  could  lay 
upon  human  action  ;  and  this  combined  with 
the  greatest  indulgence  for  the  weakness  and 
faults   of  others.     To   sum   up   all,  she  was 


goodness,   in  its  most  comprehensive   sense 
personified."  * 

The  death  of  Aliah  Bae  was  speedily 
followed  by  that  of  Tukajee  Holkar,  her 
commander-in-chief.  The  right  of  suc- 
cession then  devolved  upon  his  two 
sons,  Kassee  Rao  and  jMulhar  Rao  ;  the 
first  feeble  both  in  mind  and  body,  the 
second  a  young  ]nan  of  courage  and 
capacity. 

Disputes  soon  arose  betAveen  the 
brothers,  which  resulted  in  Midhar  Rao 
separating  from  his  brother  at  the  head 
of  a  small  body  of  troops.  Khassee  Rao 
appealed  to  Scindiah  for  assistance,  who 
was  only  too  glad  to  interfere,  knowing 
that  the  imbecility  of  Khassee  Rao 
would  give  him  a  commanding  power 
in  Holkar's  dominions.  A  body  of 
troops  were  despatched  for  the  purpose 
of  apprehending  Mulhar  Rao.  He  re- 
fused to  surrender,  and  maintained  a 
desperate  resistance  until  he  was  killed. 
Scindi;)h  further  secured  his  advantage 
by  having  the  infant  son  of  Mulhar  Rao 
kept  in  safe  custody. f 

The  third  great  member  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  confederacy  was  Rughoojee  Bhons- 
lay,  the  Rajah  of  Bernr,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  Paishwa  at  this  capital,  Poona, 
were  administered  by  the  celebrated 
nana  Furnuvese — the  "  Indian  Machi- 
avel,"  as  he  was  termed  by  the  English, 
but  not  the  less  a  minister  able,  honest, 
a.nd  patriotic. 

Such  were  the  principal  personages  in 
the  Mahratta  empire  when  Bnjee  Rao, 
the  last  of  the  Paishwas,  ascended  the 
miisnud  in  the  year  1796.  Bnjee  Rao  was 
eminently  handsome,  and  had  a  manner 
so  captivating  and  an  eloquence  so  power- 
ful that  he  gained  the  good  wishes  of  all 
who  approached  him.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent horseman,  skilled  in  the  use  of 
sword  and  bow,  and  held  to  be  the  most 
practised  spearsman  throughout  his  do- 
minions. But  this  fascinating  exterior 
concealed  a  most  accomplished  villain. 
The  nana  Sahib,  of  ati-ocious  memory, 
w^as  the  adopted  son  of  Bajee  Rao,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  Paishwa  had 
selected  an  heir  Avho  in  similarity  of 
character  might  have  been  his  true  off- 
spring.    Bajee  Rao  never  had  an  oppor- 

*  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  "  Report  upon  Malwa." 
f  The  descendants  of  Scindiah  and  Holkar  still 
reign   in  India   as  independent  sovereigns;    the 
one  at  Gwalior,  and  the  other  at  Indore. 
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tunity  to  commit  such  a  crime  as  the 
Cawnjjore  massacres,  but  what  he  could 
do  he  did.  Cruel,  bloody,  ti-eacherous, 
and  dastardly,  his  life  was  unredeemed 
by  a  single  trait  of  manliness  or  gener- 
osity. He  had  sworn  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths  never  to  harbor  any  evil  designs 
against  Furnuvese.  But  no  sooner  was 
he  secure  in  his  seat  than  he  began  to 
intrigue  for  his  destruction.  In  four 
years  his  machinations  brought  the  aged 
minister  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and 
"  with  him,"  writes  the  English  Resident, 
"  departed  all  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  the  Mahratta  government."  Rid  of 
one  encumbrance,  Bajee  Rao  determined 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Scindiah.  It 
would  be  wearisome  to  attempt  to  un- 
ravel the  plots  and  counter-plots  which 
were  spun  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
The  whole  land  was  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  intrigue.  Insurrections,  engen- 
dered by  the  distrust  and  uncertainty 
which  tilled  the  political  atmosphere, 
broke  out  in  half  a  dozen  places.  The 
disorder  grew  wdth  the  portentous  rapid- 
ity common  to  Eastern  climes,  and  every 
one  that  was  in  distress,  or  in  debt,  or 
discontented,  snithng  the  battle  afar  off, 
issued  from  their  different  caves,  and 
began  their  usual  practices  of  ravage  and 
plunder. 

Among  these  was  the  celebrated  Jes- 
wunt  Rao  Holkar,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Tukajee  Holkar.  He  had  escaped  from 
a  prison  in  Nagpore,  and  after  a  series 
of  wild  adventures  had  succeeded  in 
collecting  a  considerable  force  of  free- 
booters. He  proclaimed  himself  as  the 
representative  of  the  intant  son  of  the 
murdered  Mulhar  Rao,  and  in  that  char- 
acter carried  tire  and  sword  through 
Scindiah's  land  in  Malwa.  Jeswunt  Rao 
was  the  very  beau-ideal  of  a  leader  of 
savage  freebooters.  Strong,  active,  an 
accomplished  horseman,  and  skilled  in 
the  use  of  his  weapons,  he  was  always 
foremost  in  the  battle,  and  on  many 
occasions  he  gave  evidence  of  consider- 
able military  skill.  Though  he  gave  his 
followers  the  widest  indulgence  in  their 
excesses,  the  commanding  energy  of  his 
character  enabled  him  at  will  to  have 
absolute  control  over  them,  and  they,  in 
their  turn,  rendered  to  him  an  obedience 
which  raised  him  to  a  terrible  height  as 
a  destroyer.  For  a  time  his  career  in 
Malwa  was  altogether  unchecked.     One 


division  of  Scindiah's  army  was  compelled 
to  surrender;  a  second  and  a  stronger 
one  was  totally  destroyed  after  an  obsti- 
nate encounter  at  Oujein,  Scindiah's 
capital.  The  town  was  sulrjected  to  a 
heavy  fine,  and  then  Holkar  assailed 
Scindiah's  train  of  artillery,  which,  under 
the  protection  of  a  strong  force,  com- 
manded by  an  EngHshman,  Captain 
Brownrigg,  was  awaiting  the  junction 
of  the  main  army.  The  attack  was  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  loss,  and  Scindiah's 
main  army  having  by  this  time  crossed 
the  Nerbudda,  Holkar  was  compelled  to 
fight  a  battle  in  defence  of  Indore,  and 
totally  defeated.  Scindiah  failed  to  follow 
up  the  blow  with  alacrity.  Holkar's 
entei'j)rising  character  endeared  him  to 
the  hosts  of  plunderers  who  took  the 
field  for  the  sake  of  gain  merely.  He  was 
soon  at  the  head  of  another  army,  ravag- 
ing the  territories  of  friend  and  foe  alike. 
Suddenly  he  collected  all  his  troops,  and 
marched  off  towards  Poona,  giving  out 
that  he  intended  to  claim  the  intercession 
of  the  Paishwa,  to  settle  his  disputes  with 
Scindiah.  Bajee  Rao  was  alarmed  beyond 
measure  at  the  approach  of  this  terrible 
subject.  He  hastened  to  confirm  his 
alliance  with  Scindia,  and  entreat  for 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Poona.  Under 
the  walls  of  Poona  a  battle  was  fought, 
in  which,  mainly  by  his  own  energy  and 
daring,  Holkar  was  completely  victorious. 
Bajee  Rao  fled  to  Sevei'ndroog,  abandon- 
ing his  capital  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  conqueror.  At  Severndroog  he  em- 
barked on  board  a  British  vessel  and 
was  conveyed  to  Bassein,  where  he  con- 
cluded the  treaty  of  that  name,  which 
ultimately  brought  about  the  total  over- 
throw of  the  Mahratta  power  in  India. 
(To  be  continued.) 


The  Eclectic. 
SAVONAROLA.* 

This  little  volume  will  surely  be  to 
many  a  veiy  acceptable  and  even  curious 
memorial  of  the  great  Italian  Reformer, 
the  prophet  and  precursor  of  the  Refor- 
mation of  Europe.  Readers  in  general 
know  little  more  of  him,  tlian  some  few 
broken  passages  of  his  astonishing  dis- 

*  The  Triumph  of  the  Cross,  hy  Jerome  Savona- 
rola. Translated  from  the  Latin.  With  tiotes  and 
a  Biographical  Sketch.  By  O'Dell  Travers  Hill, 
F.R.Gr.S.  .  Hodder  and  Stoiigbtou. 
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courses,  or  some  verses  of  his  poems  or 
hymns ;  voluminous,  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say  manifold,  as  his  writ- 
ings were,  they  do  not  lie  on  the  high- 
way of  letters.  The  piece,  for  the  trans- 
lation of  wliich  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Travers  Hill,  appears  to  have  been 
written  the  year  before  his  martyr- 
dom, and,  in  many  ways,  it  is  really 
an  astonishing  piece  of  writing.  The 
translator  has  given  to  us  a  perform- 
ance, in  which  we  may  admire  the 
distinct,  concise,  and  perspicuous  style  ; 
but  that  which  especially  arrests  us  is 
the  prescience  of  the  book  ;  as  in  the 
instances  of  Valdes  and  Aonio  Paleario, 
we  find  ourselves  astonished  at  the  far- 
reaching  views  to  which  he  had  at- 
tained. Those  fields  of  truth  which, 
since  the  Reformation,  have  been  so 
perpetually  travelled,  that  their  various 
footpaths  seem  commonplace,  presented 
themselves  to  his  mind  with  the  same 
distinctness  with  which  they  meet  our 
own.  A  Dominican  monk,  in  an  age 
when  the  trumpets  of  the  Reformation 
had  not  begun  to  sound,  when  the  Scrip- 
tures were  sealed,  when  the  Church  was 
not  only  everything,  but  that  Church 
presided  over  by  one  of  the  most  enor- 
mous criminals  that  ever  lived,  to  re- 
mind men  of  the  possibility  of  human 
nature  debasing  itself  to  the  form  of 
a  satyr,  Alexander  VI.  ;  in  this  time, 
when  even  what  might  be  regarded 
as  excellent  in  the  Church  was  yield- 
ing itself  to  the  seductive  influences  of 
the  newly-discovered  learning,  the  clas- 
sical voluptuousness,  of  Renaissance, — 
in  those  years  in  his  cloister  and  cell, 
surrounded  by  the  strife  of  tongues,  his 
life  then  in  imminent  danger,  as  it  soon 
had  to  be  crowned  with  the  honors  of 
tlie  martyr, — this  volume  was  written. 
It  might  almost  even  now  serve  as  a 
sort  of  hand-book,  a  vade-mecum.,  of 
(christian  evidence  and  thought;  there 
are  few  things  with  which  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  enlightened  by  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament,  will  not  find  him- 
self in  accord.  The  Scriptures  are  the 
important  rule  of  the  Christian's  life, 
the  Church  is  made  to  fall  into  an  in- 
ferior place.  Savonarola  must  be  re- 
garded from  the  point  of  view  this  book 
opens  up  as  a  Protestant,  before  Pro- 
testantism. Although  Mr.  Travers  Hill 
advises  us  not  to  push  this  point  too  far, 


and  reminds  us  that  Savonarola  himself 
would  have  probably  desired  to  die  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  in  which  he 
was  born,  it  is  not  less  true  that  he 
was  indeed  far  ahead  of  multitudes 
who,  either  in  our  own  or  in  other 
countries  have  born  the  name  of  Prot- 
estant ;  and  we  feel  certain  that  the 
publication  of  this  volume  must  in  some 
minds  increase  the  reverent  affection 
with  which  the  name  of  the  illustrious 
martyr  should  always  be  mentioned. 
The  value  of  the  volume  is  increased  by 
a  slight,  suflicicnt  prefatory  life,  by  a  ■ 
good  many  notes  illustrating  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  views  of  the  author 
with  some  of  the  most  recent  and  ad- 
vanced views  in  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy, and  by  a  list  of  the  works,  which 
seem  to  have  been  sixty-five  in  number, 
with  which  this  great  and  even  young 
life, —  for  Savonarola  was  but  forty-six 
years  of  age  when  he  was  burnt, — oc- 
cupied itself.  The  pen,  however,  must 
represent  in  a  very  slight  degree  that 
life  of  intense  labor,  not  merely  of  study 
and  prayer,  but  that  incessantly-sound- 
ing voice,  which  ran  o\'er  every  chord, 
and  in  art,  in  social  manners,  in  state, 
and  in  Church,  sought  to  rouse  men  to 
great  reforms ;  hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that 
Savonarola  has  fared  even  worse  at  the 
hands  of  posterity,  than  some  who  were 
equally  unfortunate  in  their  career ;  only 
lately  has  the  enthusiasm  for  his  name 
and  work  attained  a  very  high  pitch; 
and  even  now  men  disapprove  of  him 
and  his  course,  exactly  in  the  degree  in 
which  they  conceive  religion  as  some- 
thing separate  and  apart  from  the  other 
occupations  of  life,  and  the  rehgious 
teacher  as  one  whose  hands  should  be 
too  dainty  to  attempt  to  set  the  wrong 
things  of  society  at  large  right ;  hence 
very  contumelious  Avords  have  been 
heaped  upon  his  name.  It  is  perhaps 
ti-ue,  that  he  was  an  enthusiast ;  clearly, 
he  perceived  and  was  prejiared  to  stake 
his  life  upon  something  which  was  true 
to  him ;  that  truth,  which  he  perceives 
to  be  in  Christ  and  Christianity,  he 
could  not  separate  and  cast  out  from  the 
whole  phenomena  of  life.  As  a  re- 
former he  meddled  with  the  whole 
business  of  things  around  him ;  he  in- 
sisted, not  only  on  teaching  ecclesiastics 
Avhat  were  the  foundation  ])rinciples 
of  Christian  faith,  but  he  would  talk  to 
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artists,  something  like  an  inspired 
preaching  Ruskin  ;  and  at  a  time  when 
painting  and  statuary  were  emulating 
pagan  depravity  in  their  colors  and 
designs,  lie  taught  that  art  also  was 
divine,  and  should  be  used  for  divine 
purposes.  Such  a  course  of  preaching 
and  feeling  would  naturally  influence 
him  in  dealing  with  other  departments 
of  life;  we  know  not  whei'e  to  find  in 
the  history  of  preaching  another  such  a 
preaclier.  In  Florence  he  did  very 
effectually  change  the  face,  if  not  the 
heart,  of  Florentine  society ;  it  was  as 
when  Paul  preached  in  Ephesus,  and  the 
books  were  brought  out  and  burnt ;  the 
dice  and  backgammon  boards,  the  im- 
pure volumes  of  Boccaccio,  dream- 
books,  romances,  and  songs,  were  con- 
signed to  the  flames  in  the  market- 
place by  the  senators  of  Florence,  amidst 
the  blast  of  trumpets  and  the  notes 
of  psalms.  Ladies,  beneath  the  spell  of 
his  speech,  became  decent,  gave  up  their 
false  hair,  their  veils,  masks,  and  per- 
fumed waters  ;  indeed,  all  the  cherished 
l)leasures  of  the  city,  ttie  enchantments 
of  southern  voluptuousness,  were  re- 
nounced at  the  stern  rebuke,  the  scath- 
ing satire,  of  the  mighty  preacher.  The 
theatres  and  taverns  were  empty,  and, 
in  fact,  such  a  revulsion  of  taste  was 
produced  that  it  is  not  wonderful  if 
iniquity  which,  unconverted,  had  only 
hidden  its  head  in  shame,  became  in- 
dignant, and  seized  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity for  revenge.  The  man  could  not 
be  bought :  wlien  he  entered  Florence, 
the  great  prince  and  master,  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  sought  to  win  him  by  Ihvors, 
but  utterly  failed  to  do  so,  although,  on 
liis  death- bed,  Savonarola  received  his 
last  confessions,  and  gave  him  the  last 
ordinance  of  the  Church.  The  Pope, 
soon  after  his  elevation,  signified  iiis 
wish  to  give  to  him  a  cardinal's  hat ; 
but  this  also  was  refused,  with  his 
famous  reply,  "  That  he  desired  no 
other  hat  than  the  martyr's  blood- 
stained crown."  Unable  to  gratify  him 
in  the  first,  the  Pope  very  speedily 
gratified  him  in  the  last  particular. 
From  these  hints,  perhaps,  the  reader 
will  gather,  if  unaware  before  of  the 
fajCt,  that  Savonarola's  was  a  mind  de- 
cidedly before  its  age;  the  Reformers 
of  subsequent  times,  perhaps,  attained 
their  success   by  stopping   far  short  of 


his  magnificent  ideal ;  and  even  now, 
alter  all  these  ages  liave  passed  away, 
many  a  mind  we  consider  enlightened 
and  enlarged,  limps  lamely  after  the 
sublime  friar  of  St.  Mark's  in  Florence, 
who  was  strangled  and  burnt  for  his 
brave  rashness,  his  high-souled  laith,  in 
the  public  streets  of  the  city  be  sought 
to  bless  and  save. 

Girolomo  Savonarola  was  born  in 
Ferrara,  the  21st  of  September,  1452. 
We  do  not  wonder  to  find  that  his  earhest 
years  were  full  of  promise  ;  sanguine  in 
temperament,  and  yet  exquisitely  nerv- 
ous, his  physical  nature  seemed  adapted 
to  the  otKce,  and  fitted  for  the  work,  of 
a  reformer ;  eyes,  described  as  some- 
thmg  marvellous  in  their  penetrating 
blue,  rather  of  a  short  stature,  his  hands 
so  bony,  so  little  covered  with  flesh,  that 
when  he  held  up  his  long  fingers  they 
seemed  to  give  even  the  efiect  of  trans- 
jjarency  to  observers.  Crowding  his  mind 
with  the  stores  of  knowledge  from  the 
erudition  of  classical  times,  and  the  ages 
immediately  preceding  his  own,  it  does 
not  seem,  either  that  he  had  been  intend- 
ed for,  or  that  he  had  intended  himself  to 
enter  the  monastery ;  but  when  about 
twenty  he  sufiered  that  reverse  in  the 
affections,  which  has  in  so  many  instances 
made  or  marred  a  man.  Who  the  lady 
was,  no  biography  informs  us,  although 
the  fact  is  confidently  mentioned.  So  the 
course  of  liis  life  was  changed ;  as  he 
could  not  be  solaced  as  he  desired  by 
the  beauty  of  women,  he  yielded  his 
nature  up  entii'ely  to  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness. In  14*75,  he  felt  the  irresistible 
attractions  of  the  cloister,  and,  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  father,  he  left  home, 
and  entered  the  Dominican  monastery  of 
Bologna;  thence  he  addressed  a  pathetic 
letter  to  his  father,  which  is  before  us, 
althoi;gh  space  does  not  allow  us  to 
quote.  Many  years  after,  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  he  said,  "I  entered  a  cloister  to 
learn  how  to  suffer ;  and  when  sufferings 
visited  me  I  made  a  study  of  them,  and 
they  taught  me  to  love  always  and  forgive 
always.""  The  fires  of  suffering  have 
wrought  their  sublimest  effects  when 
they  have  purified  the  character  to  such 
exquisite  consecration  and  strength  as 
these  words  imply.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
deny  how  great  in  some  instances  have 
been  the  triumphs  of  the  cloister ;  Savo- 
narola's case  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
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able  in  wliicli  passion  was  pui-ified;  and 
contemplation,  by  clearing  tlie  heart  and 
the  vision,  hallowed  the  chai-acter  to 
become  intense  and  great  in  action. 
While  studying  in  his  cell,  liissoul  became 
painfully  impressed  with  the  sense  of  th.e 
evils  rioting  unchecked  around  him  in 
that  bad  age;  for  eminently  bad  it  was, 
without  an  image  of  exaggeration.  Scep- 
tres, he  says,  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  pirates;  religion  had  turned  her  fall 
downwards,  and  crawled  amidst  worldly 
lures;  the  earth  appeared  to  him  to  be 
oppressed  by  every  kind  of  vice ;  but  even 
in  the  first  years  of  his  stndcnt  life,  Sa- 
vonarola discovered  light  for  the  world 
in  the  word  of  God.  Bible  in  liand,  he 
entered  the  cloister,  at  about  the  same 
age  as  that  in  which  Luther  entered,  and 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  cloister  of  St. 
Dominic  seemed  to  liim  to  offer  the  most 
friendly  retreat  and  home  to  the  soul ; 
that  order  had  already  been  illuminated 
by  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Albert  the 
Great,  and  others  whose  deeds  and  writ- 
ings would  minister  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  young  monk  ;  but  however  it  may 
liave  been  in  his  own  monastery,  monastic 
life  does  not  appear  to  have  been  highly 
regarded  by  him,  as  we  hear  his  ex- 
clamations from  the  pulpit,  "  The  chastity 
of  the  cloister  is  slain,  the  purity  of  the 
spouse  of  Christ  is  sullied."  Singularly 
he  who  became  so  mighty  a  master  over 
the  multitudes,  by  the  lightning-fraught 
tempests  of  his  speech,  failed  when  he 
began  to  preach.  One  of  his  conteirpo- 
raries  and  friends  says,  at  the  beginning, 
"  There  was  nothing  whatever  agreeable 
in  his  delivery,  neither  was  any  person 
pleased  with  it."  Even  then,  however, 
in  conversation,  in  travelling,  in  promis- 
cuous companies,  his  words  seem  to  have 
been  very  impressive  and  powerful. 
Once,  in  going  by  water  from  Ferrara 
to  Mantua,  he  fell  in  with  a  company  of 
eighteen  soldiers,  indulging  in  loose  and 
filthy  conversation  ;  he  began  to  talk  to 
one  or  two — presently  the  whole  number 
gathered  round  him  ;  while  he  continued 
speaking,  they  threw  themselves  at  his 
feet,  confessed  their  crimes  to  him,  and, 
we  may  hope  from  the  story,  left  him  a 
little  better  for  his  faithful  words.  Other 
instances  show  us  that  the  future  wit  and 
satirist  made  himself  manifest  in  those 
earlier  days.  Conversing  with  a  couple 
of  abbes  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
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Savonarola  glanced  at  and  remarked 
upon  their  costly,  ample,  flowing  habits, 
reminding  them  how  contrary  they  ap- 
peared to  the  vows  of  poverty  taken  by 
religious  orders.  The  Benedictines  said 
there  was  nothing  in  their  habits  contra- 
ry to  such  vows ;  for,  in  fact,  the  finer 
the  cloth,  and  the  larger  the  dress,  the 
longer  it  lasted.  At  this  Brother  Sa- 
vonarola smiled,  and  said,  "  What  a  pity 
it  Avns  that  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Bernard 
had  not  been  accpiainted  with  that  fact, 
as  they  might  have  founded  upon  it  a 
new  rule  of  economy  ! "  But  in  his  early 
monastic  course  tlie  supeiiors  of  the 
monastery  and  the  order  either  failed  to 
discover  the  extraordinary  power  of  the 
future  reformer,  or  acted  in  harmony 
with  that  subtle  policy,  which  has  been 
the  same  in  Rome  through  all  ages  ;  he 
was  held  back,  and  merely  filled  the 
humble  oftice  of  instructor  to  the  young 
aspirants  to  the  habit  of  St.  Dominic, 
until,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Lorenzo,  ia  Florence  ;  it  was,  however, 
at  Brescia  that  he  struck  the  fi.rst 
note  of  speech  which  thrilled  along 
many  of  the  Italian  cities.  In  1484, 
he  announced  the  approach  of  a 
period  of  unexampled  horror  and  calam 
ity  ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  this,  and 
many  such  vehement  prophecies,  that 
his  enemies,  and  sceptical  minds,  have 
uttered  their  many  vehement  charges 
against  him  ;  yet,  after  all,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved that  his  pure  spirit,  wrought  up.  to 
an  intense  pitch  of  excitement,  announced 
those  general  judgments,  which  are  the 
inevitable  doom,  as  they  are  also  the 
certain  consequence,  of  an  age  of  pro- 
fanity and  depravity.  And  still  many 
years  passed  along  before  his  voice  was 
so  loudly  heard,  and  the  space  around 
him  so  distinctly  filled  with  the  terrors 
of  his  denunciations  ;  in  fact,  the  visible 
might  of  his  life  was  comprehended  into 
a  very  small  period  of  time.  His  fame 
reached  Florence,  the  city  in  which,  as  a 
preacher,  he  had  remarkably  failed  ;  it 
was  even  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  that  he  was  called  to 
the  city  with  whose  future  histoiy  his 
name  was  to  be  immortally  linked.  In 
his  thiity-eighth  year,  in  obedience  to 
the  directions  of  his  superiors,  he,  still  a 
comparatively  unknown  man,  took  his 
weary  route  ;  fatigued,  exhausted,  ill,  he 
18 
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was  overpowered,  and  stopped  in  his 
long  Avalk.  Lying  down  by  the  roadside, 
he  wondered  what  could  be  the  meaning 
of  that  providence  which  called  him 
away  from  the  seclusion  of  his  cell  when 
little  seemed  before  him  but  to  die. 
There  some  good  Samaritan  found  him, 
raised  him  from  the  ground,  assisted  him 
to  some  neighboring  inn,  accompanied 
liim  even  to  the  gates  of  Florence,  and 
there  left  him,  recommending  him  to  ac- 
complish the  mission  which  had  been 
given  him  by  God  ;  who  the  stranger 
was  is  quite  unknown.  But  he  no  sooner 
made  his  ajDpearance  in  the  city  now,  in 
this  year  1490,  than  a  strange  and  per- 
ceptible agitation  vibrated  through  all 
its  population  ;  henceforth  there  were  no 
traces  of  that  feebleness  of  popular  ad- 
dress to  which  we  have  just  referred. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  in  this  year,  in 
his  first  sermon,  he  wrung  out  the  terms 
of  his  mission  in  three  tremendous  prop- 
ositions :  "First,  that  the  Church  of 
God  must  be  renewed  and  renovated, 
and  that  in  our  times  ;  Secondly,  that 
all  Italy  is  about  to  be  visited  by  the 
scourge  and  wrath  of  God  ;  Third, 
That  all  things  so  terribly  predicted 
are  shortly  to  come  to  pass."  The 
tremendous  judgments,  of  which  he  was 
thefulminator,  however,  did  not  prevent 
Iiim  from  being  appointed  the  prior  of 
St.  Mark's  ;  from  this  point  his  enemies 
have  been  fond  of  saying  his  career 
changed  and  his  character ;  he  became 
ambitious,  designing,  self  seeking  ;  he 
assuredly  adopted  the  most  singular  of 
methods  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
himself  in  this  character.  The  brethren 
of  St.  Mark's  told  him  it  was  the  habit  to 
visit  Lorenzo  upon  the  election  as  prior, 
to  commend  the  priory  to  his  gracious 
care  and  protection  ;  and  that,  if  he  omit- 
ted this,  a  grave  scandal  would  arise. 
"  Who  has  elected  me  ?  "  he  replied, 
"  God  or  Lorenzo  ?  "  "  God,  undoubt- 
edly." "  Let  us,  then,  give  thanks  to 
God,"  he  said,  "  and  not  to  a  mortal 
man."  Nor  could  he  be  induced  to  man- 
ifest any  especial  complaisance  to  the 
magnificent  prince.  "  Should  he  send 
for  me,"  said  he,  "  I  will  visit  him.  He 
is  a  Florentine,  and  the  fii'st  man  in 
the  city  ;  I  am  a  stranger,  and  a  poor 
friar  ;  nevertheless,  tell  him,  it  is  he 
who  has  to  go  from  hence,  and  I  who 
have  to  stay  ;   he  must  go,  and  I  shall 
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remain."  Of  course,  great  preaching, 
with  great  self-denying  acting ;  preaching 
not  embodied  in  words  only,  but  map- 
ping out  a  course  of  change  and  reform, 
could  only  be  attended  by  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastics  ;  and  one  especi- 
ally. Father  Mariano,  preaching  in  Rome 
belbre  the  College  of  Cardinals,  called  on 
the  Pope  himself,  who  was  present,  to 
interpose  and  destroy  the  daring  friar, 
exclaiming  in  the  course  of  his  sermon, 
"  O  Holy  Father,  burn  this  agent  of  Sa- 
tan, burn  him,  burn  this  scandal  of  the 
whole  Church  !  "  We  can  form  little 
idea  of  the  eftect  of  preaching  at  all  in 
those  times  ;  a  man  coming  forth  from 
the  macerations  of  the  cloister,  his  soul 
bearing  the  tremendous  burden  of  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  his  words  like  scorch- 
ing fire,  the  eyes  of  his  soul  lit  up  by 
strong  perceptions  of  certain  truths  and 
certaiji  judgments.  We  must  remember 
that  the  times  helped  to  make  a  man 
like  Savonarola,  curious  for  instance,  in 
1493  and  1494,  to  press  with  the  crowds 
into  the  vast  church  to  listen  to  the  friar 
of  St.  Mark's.  The  whole  of  Italy  was 
in  commotion,  in  fear  of  French  inva- 
sion; a  strange,  undefined  instinct  seemed 
throbbing,  like  apendulum,in  the  hearts 
of  most  men  ;  so  the  masses  tlironged 
the  enormous  aisles,  in  thick-packed 
crowds,  alt  swayed  by  uncontrollable 
emotions,  tolisten to  a  com-se  of  sermons, 
upon  what  does  the  reader  think  ?  upon 
the  Building  of  Noah's  Ark ;  one  short 
chapter  in  Genesis  furnishing  him  with 
text  after  text ;  for  months,  plank  after 
plank  of  the  buildhig  was  put  together. 
Florence  itself  was  the  world  over  which 
the  deluge  was  to  fall,  and  the  preacher 
^^■as  the  Noah  who  was  warning  that 
he  might  save.  Slowly,  night  after 
night,  he  pursued  his  subject  ;  the  peo- 
ple marvelled  at  his  tardiness  in  bringing 
it  to  a  close  ;  he  marvelled  at  it  himself, 
and  said  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  some  su- 
perior poAver  held  him  back.  The 
whole  city  was  terror-stricken  ;  politi- 
cians, sceptics,  and  people  of  pleasure,  all 
alike  overwhelmed  and  overawed  ;  at 
last  came  the  close.  In  that  noble  work 
of  fiction,  liomola,  the  portrait  of  Savon- 
arola is  drawn  with  the  usual  strength 
of  the  great  artist  ;  the  words  put  into 
his  mouth  by  the  author  appear,  most  of 
them,  to  be  literal  renderings  from  the 
great  Biography  of  Savonarola  by  Valle- 
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ri,  especially  the  great  scenes  of  the 
preaching  are  drawn  with  dramatic 
strength  and  vigor,  and  the  moment 
when  the  last  tremendous  tempest  of 
speech  was  pom-ed.  out.  Most  of  our 
readers  have  read  them,  and  they  need 
only  to  be  referred  to  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saying  they  furnish  as  ready  a 
means  as  we  can  mention  for  a  popular 
illustration  of  that  truly  tremendous  elo- 
quence in  which  he  announced  the  close. 
Hours  before  the  preacher  appeared,  the 
enormous  building  had  been  packed  ; 
and  when  he  stood  in  the  pulpit,  his 
calm  gaze  glancing  severely  over  the 
multitude,  he  announced  his  terrible 
words,  "  Behold^  I  loill  bring  the  waters 
over  the  earth^''  a  shudder  ran  through 
the  whole  multitude.  Pico  dello  Miran- 
dello  was  present,  and  testifies,  that  he 
shuddered  himself  through  all  his  frame, 
that  it  was  as  if  his  hair  stood  on  end  as 
he  listened.  The  whole  audience,  the 
whole  city,  were  beneath  the  dominion 
of  terror  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  deluge  was 
preparing  to  fall.  The  crowds  thronged 
round  Savonarola,  and  besought  him  to 
be  their  refuge  from  the  tempest. 

We  may  perhaps  reason  upon  such 
things  now  ;  but  there  "was  little  of  what 
we  call  reason  then :  it  was  believed  he 
had  uttered  fearful  prophecies  before. 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  and  two  other  princes 
had  gone  the  path  his  prophetic  linger 
had.  pointed,  to  the  tomb;  and  now  his 
propiiecies  were  culminating,  if  the  city 
was  to  be  saved,  he  must  save  ;  Savon- 
arola must  henceforth  become  a  politician. 
That  sernion  is  regarded  as  the  turning 
point  in  his  career ;  it  was  undoubt^edly 
also  the  prelude  to  his  own  fate.  His 
intense  views  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  reformation,  in  what  seemed  to  him 
the  unhallowed  relations  of  Church  and 
State  ;  his  dreams  of  hope  in  democracy, 
— they  were  all  now  to  be  put  upon 
their  trial ;  and  it  is  certainly  from  this 
j^oint  that  his  foes  find  those  items  of 
l)is  history  which  they  have  not  been 
slow  to  attempt  to  exaggerate  into 
crimes.  It  was,  indeed,  immediately 
after  this  sermon  that  his  great  friend 
who  had  heard  it,  thrilled  beneath  it, 
Pico  dello  Mirandello,  the  luminary  and 
wonder  of  his  age,  died,  and  the  city 
itself  seemed  visited  by  the  deluge  as  the 
French  array,  beneath  Charles  VIH., 
marched    into    Florence.        The    great 


scholar  died,  and  the  French  king 
entered  on  the  same  day.  What  was 
to  be  done  in  the  city  ?  it  seemed  given 
up  to  the  brutality  and  recklessness 
of  the  French  army.  In  his  sermon, 
Savonarola  had  said,  "  When  you  shall 
find  youiselves  in  those  straits  and 
tribulations,  you  will  become  like  drunk- 
en men,  and  lose  all  use  of  reason."  It 
was  known  that  the  French  king  was 
about  to  give  orders  for  letting  loose 
his  troops  on  the  city  ;  a  panic  seized, 
naturally,  the  hearts  of  all  men,  when 
suddenly  some  voice  cried,  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  counsellors,  "  Go  to  the 
servant  of  God,  Fra  Girolomo ;  go  to 
the  servant  of  God,  Fra  Girolomo." 
Instantly  it  seemed  a  wonder  that  they 
had  noi  gone  to  him  before — a  sudden 
change,  a  gleam  of  hope,  came  over  the 
minds  of  the  council.  A  deputation 
hastened  breathlessly  to  St.  Mark's ; 
there  they  found  the  prior  with  all  the 
brethren  before  the  altar,  praying  that 
God  would  avert  the  impending  calam- 
ity from  the  city.  The  mysterious  friar 
had  adopted  some  precautions  for  the 
defence  of  his  priory.  Those  who 
sought  him,  found  him  calm,  clear,  and 
prepared.  He  listened  to  the  deputa- 
tion announcing  the  catastrophe  which 
would  that  night  take  place.  My  chil- 
dren," he  said  to  his  brethren  of  the 
monastery,  "  take  some  refreshment,  then 
come  back  to  the  choir,  and  continue 
in  prayer  till  I  return."  He  took  one 
of  the  brethren  for  a  companion,  and 
went  forth  to  the  palace  of  De  Medici, 
to  see  the  king.  He  could  not  enter ; 
the  sentinel  thrust  him  rudely  back ; 
the  barons  had  given  orders  that  no  one 
should  see  the  king.  He  returned  to  his 
convent,  and  gave  himself  up  some  little 
time  with  earnestness  to  prayer;  pres- 
ently he  said  he  heard  a  voice  within 
him,  saying,  "  Keturn,  return, — you  shall 
enter."  He  spoke  to  his  companion,  the 
friar  :  "  Let  us  go  back  to  the  palace  ; 
I  will  confer  with  the  king."  The 
singular  story  tells  us,  this  time  he 
passed,  not  only  the  first,  but  a  second 
and  a  third  sentry ;  he  reached  the 
chamber  of  the  king,  who  stood  armed, 
ready  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
nefarious  design.  The  undaunted  friar 
went  immediately  up  to  the  presence  of 
the  king,  holding  up  his  crucifix  to  the 
king's   li[)S.     "  This,"  he  said,   "  repre- 
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seuts  Christ,  the  majesty  who  made 
heaven  and  earth  ;  do  not  respect  me, 
respect  Him,"  The  language  he  then 
adopted,  so  far  as  it  has  come  to  us, 
seems  not  to  have  been  very  humble  ;  he 
reminded  the  king  that  God  was  the 
God  of  armies,  to  pmiish  and  bring  ruin 
on  imjust  and  impious  kings  ;  reminded 
him  that  by  his  pride  he  was  brought  to 
covet  what  was  not  his,  and  menaced  him 
with  a  certain  retribution  if  he  resisted. 
It  seems  strange  to  us  ;  the  king  was  in 
possession,  and  the  city  had  lost  its  Avits, 
but  he  was  humbled  and  bowled  before 
the  voice  which  we  have  heard  a  short 
time  before,  ringing  through  the  great 
dome.  The  friar  dealt  with  him  as  one 
prince  miglit  deal  with  another;  he  took 
him  by  the  hand,  saying,  "  Know,  sacred 
mnjesty,  that  the  will  of  God  is  that  you 
depart  from  tiiis  city  without  making 
any  change  in  its  affairs;  otherwise  you, 
with  your  army,  will  lose  your  lives 
here."  And  Charles  left  the  city. 
Mischief  enough  had  been  done,  but 
probal)ly  the  mischief  averted  was  some- 
thing like  that  which  decimated  Milan 
beneath  the  sword  of  Barbarossa.  The 
chief  nobles  of  Charles  acknowledge  that 
the  salvation  of  Florence  was  the  work 
of  Savonarola ;  but  the  prior  himself,  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  afterwards  exclaimed, 
"  O  Florence,  all  that  was  done  that  day 
was  efft'Cted  by  God,  and  the  mediation 
that  came  by  prayer."  It  is  no  wonder 
if  Savonarola  was  regarded  not  only 
as  a  terrible  Noah  preaching  and  pro- 
phesying a  coming  tempest,  but  even 
himself  as  something  of  an  ark  of  refuge 
when  the  tempest  came.  As  we  have 
said,  however,  this  was  to  him  as  the 
beginning  of  troubles  and  responsibili- 
ties ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been,  almost 
unconsciously  to  himself,  drawn  into  the 
pathway  of  political  action.  It  has  been 
with  some  truth  said,  "  The  more  earnest, 
the  more  whole-hearted  a  priest  is  in  his 
own  proper  work,  the  more  incapable 
will  he  be  of  working  to  any  good  pur- 
pose as  a  civil  ruler."  Moreover,  Savon- 
arola could  not  rely  upon  his  Church  to 
help  him,  for  he  was  regarded  as  in 
antagonism  to  it ;  and  even  the  ascent  of 
.power  to  which  he  attained  would  only, 
from  his  well-kno\vn  doctrines,  tend  to 
create  a  prejudice  against  him.  Florence 
was  probably  the  most  luxurious  city  in 
Europe  in  those  days,  or  if  not  the  most 


luxurious,  only  second  to  Venice  in  its 
piles  of  hoarded  wealth. 

As  the  great  preacher  renewed  his 
cry,  "  Bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  rei>ent- 
ance,"  he  was  enabled  to  find  his  j)ro])er 
work  as  priest  and  preaciier  taking  effect. 
There  was  one  notable  instance  men- 
tioned by  Vasari,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Painters.''''  While  Savonarola  was  preach- 
ing, Baccio  dell  a  Porta  was  passing 
along  ;  he  was  already  a  famous  painter, 
but  i-ather  remarkable  for  the  impurity 
of  his  designs.  Smitten  by  the  words  of 
the  great  friar,  he  gathered  all  his  pic- 
tures and  studies  of  designs  together,  and 
brought  them  to  be  burnt  in  the  flames  ; 
henceforth  he  became  a  religious  man, 
entered  a  monastery,  and  is  now  known 
by  those  beautiful  gems  of  religious  art 
which  adorn  our  galleries,  and  bear  the 
name  of  Fra  Bartelorao.  We  have  said 
before  there  was  much  in  his  pi-eaching 
to  strike  the  deep  soul  of  the  artist. 
The  divinest  painter  of  sacred  subjects, 
Fra  Angelico,  had  been  a  brother  of  St. 
Mark's,  and  had  adorned  the  walls  of  the 
monastery.  Savonarola  preached  up  the 
want  of  high  conceptions  of  art  to  ele- 
vate the  mind  of  the  people ;  he  ex- 
claimed, "  The  form  of  art  itself  is  the 
laith  wliich  it  inspires."  lie  beheld 
around  him  only  gross  naturalism ; 
paganism  and  sensuality  ran  a  free 
course,  and  were  glorified.  The  por- 
traits of  young  girls,  in  most  instances 
only  too  well  known,  were  put  up  as 
altar  pieces  for  Madonnas,  JMagdalenas, 
and  St.  Johns.  The  preacher  denounced 
the  art  which  made  thoughts  to  enter 
into  the  eyes  of  spectators,  as  lascivious 
soiTgs  also  enabled  such  thoughts  to 
enter  into  the  ears;  hence,  in  that  age 
of  artists,  he  did  not  run  in  a  tourna- 
ment against  art,  but  sought  to  purify 
and  elevate  it.  He  judged  that  leligion 
M-as  the  great  element  of  patriotism,  and 
that  art  should  humanize  and  elevate 
their  thoughts  and  tastes,  to  make  them 
religious ;  hence  again  he  demanded 
artistic  enjoyments  and  sjjectacles  for 
the  people,  in  order  that,  as  he  said,  the 
arts  "  might  henceforth  be  the  hand- 
maids of  piety  and  freedom." 

We  have  seen  how,  to  a  very  great 
degree,  he  succeeded;  we  have  seen  the 
story  of  his  rise.  He  was  a  kind  of 
precursor  of  Puritanism  in  Florence. 
The  story  of  his  fall  is  too  long  to  tell ; 
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it  involves  the  history  of  Florence 
through  a  peculiarly  agitated  period  of 
its  history  ;  it  would  be  very  interesting 
to  attempt  to  recite  it, — it  is  impossible ; 
but  Ave  have  often  thought  that  some 
interesting  analogy  might  be  found  in 
the  chai-acter  of  Savonarola  to  one  who 
at  first  would  seem  very  unHke  him, 
who,  like  him,  however,  pitched  his 
ideas  very  high,  whose  mind,  like  his, 
expatiated  over  loft,y,  but  impossible 
ideals,  dreaming  of  things  which  ought 
to  be,  rather  than  things  which  were,  of 
Clirist  as  the  only  King,  even  as,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  De  Medici,  Savon- 
arola caused  to  be  painted  over  tlie  cross 
in  the  chancel  of  the  great  church, 
"  Jesus  Christ,  King  of  the  city  of  Flo- 
rence." We  might  carry  the  analogy 
forward  between  him  and  one  who  liked 
to  live  in  prophecies  of  the  future  reign 
of  goodness  and  grace  on  the  earth, 
finding  analogies  and  pictures  of  what 
would  be  in  the  words  of  the  prophets 
and  the  visionaries  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  but  who,  like  our 
preacher,  found  himself  cast  on  evil 
times,  and  among  bad  and  low-minded 
men  in  Church  and  in  State,  and  who, 
like  him,  expiated  his  life  of  noble  truth- 
fulness by  a  close  in  murder  and  martyr- 
dom; we  mean  one  whose  name  will 
scarcely  occur  to  our  readers  as  the  hero 
of  such  an  analogy,  Sir  Harry  Vane. 
The  likeness  is  not  capricious;  the  more 
the  porti-aits  ai-e  looked  at,  the  more  it 
Avill  be  seen  that  the  diiierence  is  princi- 
pally in  their  age  and  in  their  latitude. 
Of  all  the  great  Reformers  born  within 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Home,  and 
especially  of  those  who  have  appeared 
in  Italy,  the  great  Reformer  of  Florence, 
we  have  always  thought,  bears  the 
closest  resemblance  to  Arnold  of  Bre- 
scia; his  name  has  been,  even  down  to 
our  own  times,  so  great  a  terror  that 
Niccolini's  noble  tragedy,  "Arnold  of 
Brescia,"  is  to  this  moment  a  prohibited 
book  in  Rome.  He  appeared  about 
three  centuries  before  the  Fiiar  of  St. 
Mark's,  the  contemporary  of  St.  Bernard 
and  Abelard,  the  fiiend  of  the  latter; 
the  "  shield-bearer  of  the  new  Goliath," 
St.  Bernard  called  him.  His  age  also 
was  one  of  extreme  depravity  of  morals 
and  destruction  of  all  discipline  in  the 
Church  ;  all  ages  seem  to  contemporaries 
so  bad,  and  yet  humanity  seems  to  gain, 


and  society,  on  the  wliole,  presses  forward. 
Arnold's  life,  even  more  than  Savon- 
arola's, was  one  long,  weary,  protracted 
battle  with  Rome  ;  he  also  was  a  priest 
and  a  mighty  preacher.  The  field  he 
travelled  over  was  far  larger  than  that 
of  the  Florenthie  monk,  whose  limited 
wanderings  through  a  few  Italian  cities 
remind  us  in  this  of  the  great  German 
Reformer,  Luther,  and  most  of  his  friends; 
but  Arnold  of  Brescia  labored  after  the 
same  fashion,  and  for  the  same  ends. 
He  stood  with  the  Scriptures  in  his  hand, 
declaring  to  the  people  of  Italy  that  no 
temporal  power  could  ever  belong  to 
the  pastors  of  Christ's  flock.  We  are 
grieved  to  see  even  St.  Bernard  writing  to 
the  Legate  Guido,  "Rome  has  a  horror 
of  the  doctrines  of  Arnold  and  of  Arnold 
himself,  who  preaches  them."  He  was 
condenmed  by  Rome  ;  but,  like  Savonaro- 
la, his  works  were  not  pronounced  here- 
tical, nor  was  he  declared  a  heretic,  only 
a  schismatic.  The  Bishop  Manfred  of 
Brescia,  however,  su.cceeded  in  persuad- 
ing the  people,  when  the  Pope's  mandate 
silenced  Arnold,  that  he  was  grievously 
suspected  of  heresy,  and  thus  his  followers 
fainted  and  fell  aw^ay  from  him  with  the 
usual  wisdom  of  the  multitude  abandon- 
ing the  leader.  The  papacy  at  that  time 
was  asserting  the  monstrous  doctrine, 
that  the  Pope  was  the  temporal  Lord  of 
the  whole  world,  a  doctrine  which  is  re- 
viving with  some  considei-able  strength 
in  England  in  our  day,  although  cast 
out  and  trodden  itnder  foot  now  in  Flo- 
rence and  in  Brescia.  Arnold,  like  Savon- 
arola, headed  the  republican  party  ;  he 
sustained  the  people  through  their  strug- 
gle for  political  freedom  with  marvellous 
eloquence,  preaching  the  necessity  of 
Church  reform.  At  last  he  was  seized 
by  that  strange,  Janus-headed  emperor, 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  who,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  peace  with  Rome,  delivered  up 
the  noble  preacher.  Like  Savonarola, he 
was  strangled  and  buint ;  as  the  ashes 
of  the  martyr  of  Florence  were  cast 
into  the  Aino,  those  of  Arnold  were  cast 
into  the  Tiber,  lest  they  should  be  col- 
lected and  venerated  as  those  of  a  saint, 
and  a  day  or  two  after  this  the  Pope 
crowned  the  Emperor.  The  names  of 
both  now,  after  the  six  or  the  four  hun- 
dred years  have  passed  away,  strike  ter- 
ror into  the  hearts  of  the  false  priests, 
whose  palsied  hands  still  seek  to  clutch 
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a   sceptre  they   have   not    strength    to 
wield. 

They  never  fail  wlio  die 
In  a  great  cause ;  their  spirit  wallcs  abroad, 
Thougli  years  elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark 

a  doom ; 
They    but    augment  the   deep   and  sweeping 

thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom. 

The  principal  foes  of  Savonarola  were 
the  order  of  the  Franciscans ;  the  reli- 
gious orders  in  the  Church  of  Rome  have 
always  hated  each  other.  The  prior  Avas 
of  the  order  of  Dominic  ;  and,  in  their 
jealousy  of  him,  and  the  influence  he  at- 
tained for  his  order,  we  are  to  discover 
the  origin  of  those  machinations  and 
plots  against  him,  which  procui-ed  his 
fall.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  He 
strove  to  reform  the  Church  ;  he  held  up 
the  Apostolic  Church  as  a  model  for  the 
Church  of  Florence.  "She  was  poor," 
he  said,  "but  beautiful  in  her  poverty; 
she  was  rich  in  lowliness  and  in  love." 
He  attributed  the  decay  of  the  Church 
to  the  neglect  of  the  Scriptures;  charg- 
ed upon  the  Church  that,  by  its  multi- 
tudes of  ceremonies,  it  had  fallen  into 
Judaism,  had  left  Chiist,  and  gone  back 
to  Moses.  "Thus,"  he  said,  "we  have 
wandered  from  the  New  Testament  to 
the  Old,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
now  is  to  bring  the  Church  back  to  tlie 
New  once  more."  What  could  be  done 
Avith  such  a  man  as  this  ?  He  became  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome,  too ;  he  wrote 
to  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  urging  upon 
tliem  the  importance  of  calling  a  general 
council,  to  take  into  consideration  the  re- 
form of  the  Church.  Upon  this  the 
Pope  forbade  him  to  preach,  and  ordered 
the  congregation  or  brotherhood  of  St. 
Mark's  to  be  broken  up  and  amalgamated 
with  another  order.  In  his  turn  Savon- 
arola denounced  Home,  declared  that 
Rome  was  undermining  the  Church,  and 
that  its  evil  name  stunk  in  men's  nostrils. 
Well  might  he  say  so,  when,  at  that 
moment,  the  Pope,  Alexander  VI.,  was 
one  who  had  been  guilty  of  murder,  in- 
cest, and  every  lesser  or  lai"ger  crime 
which  could  deface  human  nature.  The 
Pope  demanded  that  the  city  should 
give  him  up  ;  it  refused.  The  Francis- 
cans were  ordered  to  preach  against  him; 
they*  did,  but  with  little  effect :  but  the 
powers  of  the  world  were  accumulating 
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against  him ;  his  enemies  were  increas- 
ing in  the  council  of  the  city,  and  the 
end  was  shortly  to  come.  These  events 
happened  in  the  year  1497.  The  people 
might  have  felt,  too,  that  the  prophetic 
warnings  of  1494  were  still  being  ful- 
filled ;  for  the  plague  which  had  raged 
in  Italy  attacked  Florence;  and,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  f  unine  followed  plague. 
The  Reformer  called  for  faith,  and  told 
them  it  was  God's  proving-time ;  but 
they  expected  miracles,  and  miracles 
were  not  wrought ;  the  Pope,  too,  threat- 
ened to  place  tlie  city  under  interdict, 
and  the  multitudes  began  to  waver  and 
fall  from  their  idol,  and  declare  them- 
selves to  be  in  the  contest  on  the  side  of 
the  Church.  Savonaiola,  too,  sufl'ered 
from  his  friends:  Dominico  da  Pescia, 
a  monk  of  the  Dominican  order,  was  his 
follower  and  friend,  a  noble  spirit  and 
every  Avay  worthy  of  him,  but  he  was  so 
rash  as  to  ])ut  a  controversy  with  the 
Franciscans  upon  the  issue  of  a  trial  by 
the  ordeal  of  fire,  when  the  challenge 
Avas  oftered,  exclaiming,  "Rather  an 
angel  fall  from  heaven  than  Savonarola 
lie."  Savonarola  protested  loudly,  but 
unavailingly,  against  the  great  folly. 
The  ordeal  appears  to  have  been  stopped, 
but  the  rashness  of  Dominico  perilled 
yet  more  the  cause  of  bis  superior.  The 
mob  assailed  the  monastery,  and  be- 
neath a  promise  of  safe  conduct,  Savon- 
arola was  made  a  prisoner  ;  and  he  who 
had  been  the  darling  of  the  people,  was 
placed  on  a  horse,  his  hands  tied  behind 
him,  and  so  conducted  through  the  rag- 
ing mob.  "I  know  not,"  says  a  cotem- 
porary,  "whether  hell  itself  could  raise 
such  a  cry  as  arose  that  night  when  they 
took  him  before  the  Signori.  I  wanted 
to  follow  him,  to  go  with  him,  but  the 
raging  crowd  drove  me  back,  and  so  I 
stood  alone  in  the  street,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  see  how  they  ill-used  the  shep- 
herd of  my  soul."  News  Avas  sent  to 
Rome,  that  Savonarola  Avas  a  prisoner, 
and  the  permission  was  instantly  given 
to  submit  the  victim  to  the  rack  ;  seven 
times  he  Avas  stretched  upon  the  rack. 
It  was  demanded  that  he  should  recant 
all  he  had  taught  and  preached,  and  de- 
clare that  he  was  a  false  prophet.  In  the 
midst  of  his  tortures  he  exclaimed, 
"Lord,  take  my  spirit."  He  said  he 
Avould  confess  ;  but  when  he  had  rested 
a  while  from  the  rack,  he  said  he  bad 
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nothing  to  confess ;  it  was  of  no  avail, 
and  one  of  his  arms  was  nearly  torn  from 
his  body.  He  was  in  prison  ;  there  he 
occupied  himself  in  writing  his  connnen- 
tary  on  the  fifty-first  Psalm;  he  had  ex- 
pounded most  of  the  Psalms,  but  had 
said  before,  he  reserved  this  for  some 
day  of  great  adversity.  The  day  of 
great  adversity  had  come.  After  his 
death,  this  commentary  became  famous, 
passed  through  many  editions,  was  trans- 
lated and  pubhshed  by  Luther,  in  Ger- 
many, who  spoke  of  its  author,  saying, 
"  He  was  burned  by  the  Pope,  but  now 
he  lives  in  blessedness,  and  Christ  has 
canonized  him."  On  the  22d  of  May, 
1498,  it  was  announced  to  Savonarola 
and  his  friends,  Dominico  and  Marufli, 
that  they  were  to  be  executed  by  fire 
the  next  morning  ;  our  heroic  preacher 
was  thoroughly  resigned  to  his  share  of 
the  doom,  saying  to  Dominico,  "Know- 
est  thou  not  it  is  not  permitted  to  a  man 
to  choose  the  mode  of  his  own  death?" 
The  three  friends  partook  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Holy  Supper  administered 
by  Savonarola.  He  said,  "We  shall 
soon  be  there,  where  we  can  sing  with 
David,  '  Behold,  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  unity!'"  They  were  then 
taken  to  the  tribunal,  where  they  were 
divested  of  all  their  priestly  decorations, 
during  which  the  bishop  took  Savonar- 
ola by  the  hand,  saying,  "Thus  I  ex- 
clude thee  fi-om  the  Church  militant  and 
triumphant."  "  From  the  Church  mili- 
tant thou  mnyest,  "  exclaimed  Savon- 
arola, "  but  from  the  Church  triumphant 
thou  canst  not ;  that  does  not  belong  to 
you."  We  have  referred  to  Romola ; 
Mi-s.  Stowe  also,  in  Agnes  of  jSore?ifo, 
has  introduced  Savonarola  to  her  read- 
ers, dwelHng  on  the  last  circumstances 
of  his  life,  and  relating  them  with  con- 
siderable veracity,  especially  his  last 
emerging  from  prison,  and  his  atrocious 
martyrdom.  We  need  not  linger  on  the 
details  of  the  cruel  scene.  The  last  that 
was  beheld  of  him  was  his  hand  uplifted 
as  if  to  bless  the  people  ;  the  last  that 
washeardfrom  him,  "My  Saviour,  though 
innocent,  willingly  died  for  mj  sins,  and 
should  not  I  willingly  give  up  this  poor 
body  out  of  love  to  Him  V  "  The  cinders 
of  the  bodies  of  the  martyred  friars  were 
carted  away,  and  thrown  into  the  river 
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Arno.  Of  course,  shortly  after  his  death 
the  tide  of  feeling  turned.  Raphael 
painted  him  amongst  the  doctors  of  the 
Church,  in  the  very  halls  of  the  Vatican. 
As  to  his  writings,  they  were  declared 
by  the  very  Pope  Alexander  VI.  to  be 
fiee  frotn  all  blame.  Of  course,  too, 
superstition  has  surrounded  with  espe- 
cial horrors  his  persecutors ;  one,  Gio- 
vanni Maretti,  perished  miserablj%  cry- 
ing out  in  the  terrible  anguish,  "  Oh  tliis 
hand !  the  friar  is  torturing  it."  The 
Franciscans  received  the  reward  prom- 
ised for  their  opposition  to  the  father ; 
but  when  the  first  payment  was  made 
to  them,  the  chamberlain  said,  as  he 
handed  over  the  money,  "  Take  the  price 
of  the  blood  of  the  just."  "  The  prophets 
without  arms,"  says  Machiavelli,  "have 
always  got  the  worst  of  it."  Savonarola 
was  a  prophet  without  arms ;  assuredly 
he  worsted  visibly  in  the  strife ;  but  he 
was  an  illustrious  precursor  of  those  opin- 
ions which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
shook  Rome  to  its  centre.  The  princi- 
ples he  had  proclaimed,  the  changes  he 
sought  to  effect,  were  published  and 
brought  about  by  a  youth  living  while 
Savonarola  was  dying, — Slartin  Luther. 
Since  his  day  of  martyrdom,  much  con- 
troversy has  been  held  as  to  whether  or 
no  he  belonged  to  Rome.  Rome  assur- 
edly cast  him  out,  and  burnt  him  as  a 
heretic.  The  bishop  who  presided  at  his 
execution  said, — but  his  words  more  es- 
pecially applied  to  the  friar  Dominico, — 
"Let  us  send  him  to  death.  A  miser- 
able friar,  more  or  less,  is  of  small  con- 
sequence." 

It  seems  certain  that  the  Rome  we 
know  could  not  exist  side  by  side  with 
the  teachings  of  Savonarola ;  on  the 
whole,  he  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  spotless  of  martyrs.  As  a  politician 
he  made  some  mistakes,  which  do  not  at 
all,  however,  affect  the  purity  and  lumi- 
nousness  of  his  career,  only  showing  how 
lofty  and  divine  his  ambitions  wei-e,  how 
far  above  the  people  he  sought  to  serve. 
To  keep  the  memory  of  such  a  man 
alive,  is  a  healthful  and  holy  task  ;  and 
we  are  glad  that  the  judicious  translation 
and  publication  of  the  rare  and  almost 
unknown  work  before  us  will  bring  his 
pure  and  lofty  teachings  before  many  to 
whom  probably  the  extent  of  his  Prot- 
estantism is  almost  unknown. 
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Ten  years  ago  few  subjects  of  scien- 
tific research  seemed  more  unpromising 
than  Solar  Physics.  The  great  centre 
of  the  phmetary  system,  tlie  source  at 
once  of  light  and  heat,  and  force,  pre- 
sented to  physicists  and  astronomers  a 
series  of  apparently  insoluble  problems. 
The  solar  spots,  their  strange  periodicity, 
their  rotation,  their  rapid  formation  and 
sudden  disappearance,  were  phenomena 
at  once  amazing  and  unintelligible.  But 
there  were  others  which  seemed  yet 
more  remarkable.  When  the  sun  is 
hidden  from  our  view  during  the  occur- 
rence of  a  total  eclipse,  there  are  seen 
around  the  black  outline  of  the  moon 
strange  rose-colored  prominences  which 
clearly  belong  to  the  concealed  sun. 
These  objects  exhibit  the  most  singular 
varieties  of  form  and  appearance  :  at  one 
place  a  long  dentated  siei'ra  of  ruddj'' 
light  is  seen  ;  at  another  horned  moun- 
t.ains  stand  boldly  out  from  the  solar  sur- 
face; elsewhere  strange  scimitar-shaped 
objects  appear;  and,  lastly,  there  are 
places  where  rose-colored  masses  are  to 
be  seen  suspended  clear  of  the  solar 
globe. 

Seen  only  during  the  few  brief  mo- 
ments of  total  obscuration,  these  rose- 
colored  prominences  presented  a  most  dif- 
ficult problem  to  the  astronomer.  To 
determine  wiiat  they  are,  or  at  least  the 
laws  according  to  which  tliey  subsist, 
it  seemed  necessary  that  they  should  be 
carefully  watched  and  studied.  But 
total  solar  eclipses  occur  so  seldom,  and 
those  which  do  occur  are  so  seldom  visi- 
ble at  accessible  places,  that  no  astrono- 
mer can  hope  to  see  more  than  two  or 
three  total  eclipses  in  the  course  of  his 
life ;  and,  therefore,  since  such  eclipses 
last  on  the  average  but  about  three  min- 
utes, no  astronomer  could  devote  more 
than  nine  or  ten  minutes  of  his  life— or 
at  the  outside  a  quarter  of  an  hour — to 
the  study  of  these,  the  most  perplexing 
objects  of  the  whole  solar  system. 

^One  of  the  discoveries  we  have  now 
to  deal  with  shows  how  the  solar  promi- 
nences may  be  examined  arid  studied 
fiom  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour, 
although — save    during   total   eclipse — 
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they  never  can  by  any  possibility  become 
visible  to  the  eye. 

The  discovery  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  in  1859,  was  "the 
commencement  of  the  long  series  of 
discoveries  in  solar  physics  of  which  the 
above  mentioned  is  the  last,  and  in  some 
respects,  the  most  striking.  We  must 
brictly  describe  the  principal  features  of 
what  is  termed  spectroscopic  analysis, 
as  otherwise  our  account  of  the  recent 
discoveries  would  seem  scarcely  intelli- 
gible. 

It  had  long  been  noticed  that  the  rain- 
bow-colored streak  of  light,  which  forms 
the  solar  spectrum,  is  crossed  by  a  mul- 
titude of  dark  lines.  Some  of  these 
lines  are  well-marked,  others  faint ;  at 
one  place  many  are  crowded  together, 
at  others  there  are  scarcely  any  ;  but,  at 
all  times,  the  same  lines  make  their  ap- 
pearance. For  a  long  time  this  phe- 
nomenon remained  without  explanation, 
as  also  did  tlie  correlative  phenomenon 
that  the  spectra  of  incandescent  vapors 
consist — not  of  a  rainbow-colored  streak 
— but  of  a  definite  number  of  bright 
lines.  But,  in  1859,  Kirchliolf  made 
the  important  discovery  which  forms  tlie 
basis  of  spectroscopic  analysis.  He  found 
that  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  s[)ectrum 
correspond  to  the  bright  lines  of  the 
spectra  of  incandescent  vapors.  For 
example,  the  double  orange  lino  which 
forms  the  spectrum  of  sodium-vapoi-, 
occupies  exactly  the  same  place  as  a 
Avcll-marked  double  dark  line  which  ap- 
pears in  the  orange  part  of  the  solar 
spectrum ;  and  so  with  many  other  simi- 
lar lines  or  sets  of  lines.  In  fact,  he 
demonstrated  that  the  presence  of  dark 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  indicates  that 
the  light  of  the  sun  shines  through  a 
vaporous  envelope,  and  that  the  vapors 
which  form  this  envelope  are  the  same 
which  (in  an  incandescent  state  in  the 
chemist's  laboratory)  produce  the  bright- 
line  specti-a  corresponding  to  certain  of 
the  solar  dark  lines. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  those  prin- 
ciples of  spectroscopic  analysis  which 
are  our  chief  guide  in  solar  researches  : 
— an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  gives  a 
continuous  rainbow-colored  spectrum  ; 
an  incandescent  gas  gives  a  spectrum  of 
colored  lines  ;  and  an  incandescent  solid 
or  liquid  shining  through  a  vaporous 
envelope  gives  a  rainbow-colored  spec- 
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trum  crossed  by  dark  lines,  and  these 
lines  have  the  same  position  as  tlie  bright 
lines  which  belong  to  the  spectra  of  the 
vapors  which  form  the  envelope. 

Applied  by  Kirchhoff  to  the  examina- 
tion of  tlie  sun's  structure,  spectroscopic 
analysis  shows  tliat  the  great  central 
luminary  of  our  system  consists  of  an 
incandescent  solid  or  liquid  nucleus 
shining  tlirough  tlie  vapors  of  iron,  cop- 
per, cobalt,  nickel,  bismuth,  sodium, 
magnesium,  hydrogen,  and  other  ele- 
ments. Gold  and  silver,  mercury,  alu- 
minium, and  lead  have  not  been  detected 
in  the  vaporous  envelope  of  the  sun. 
"We  cannot  assert,  however,  that  they 
are  absolutely  wanting,  since,  doubtless, 
the  lines  correspondhig  to  these  elements 
would  not  be  seen  unless  the  atmos|)here 
of  the  sun  were  heavily  laden  with  their 
vapors.  But  hitherto  physicists  have 
not  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the 
presence  of  these  elements. 

Here,  at  once,  we  have  positive  infor- 
mation of  the  most  interesting  character 
respecting  the  great  centre  of  our  system. 
Metals  which  we  are  familiar  with  on 
earth  exist,  in  inconceivable  quantities, 
in  the  sun's  constitution.  But  in  how 
strange  a  state  !  It  would  be  sufficiently 
startling  to  conceive  of  om*  sun  as  com- 
posed of  enormous  volumes  of  liquid  iron 
and  copper,  mixed  with  other  metallic 
elements ;  but  instead  of  that  arrange- 
ment we  see  these  metals  actually  reduced 
to  the  state  of  vapor,  and  hanging — ■ 
vast  metallic  clouds — above  the  liquid 
surface  of  the  sun.  When  the  sun's  rays 
are  poured  forth  on  the  earth,  the  water 
which  covers  a  portion  of  our  globe  is 
converted,  in  part,  into  vapor;  and  this 
vapor  mingles  with  our  atmosphere  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  after  a  w^hile 
becomes  condensed  into  clouds,  which 
sooner  or  later  return  the  water  to  the 
earth's  suriace  in  the  form  of  rain.  But 
on  the  sun  the  heat  is  so  intense  that  the 
very  metals  are  made  to  form  an  atmos- 
phere ;  and  in  that  atmosphere  there 
form,  no  doubt,  enormous  clouds  of  me- 
tallic matter,  whence  showers  of  molten 
metal  tall  upon  the  liquid  surface  of  the 
sun. 

But  interesting  as  such  speculations 
may  seem,  we  must  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  facts. 

When  once  the  general  circumstances 
under  which  the  solar  photosphere  sends 
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out  its  light  to  us  had  become  known, 
physicists  approached  the  consideration 
of  the  solar  spots  more  hopefully  than  of 
old.  Knowing  that  the  incandescent 
material  of  the  sun  shines  through  a  very 
dense  vaporous  envelope,  we  can  con- 
ceive two  ways  in  wliich  the  solar  spots 
may  be  explained.  It  is  possible,  first, 
that  where  spots  are  seen,  the  vaporous 
envelope  may  be  deeper  and  denser,  and 
so  veil  a  portion  of  the  solar  photosphere  ; 
or,  •secondl}^  it  is  possible  that  from  some 
cause  or  other  the  solar  photosjohere  may 
be  broken  up  (perhaps  by  an  uprush  of 
vaporous  matter  from  beneath)  where 
spots  are  seen. 

Now,  a  little  consideration  will  show, 
that  in  attempting  to  decide  between 
these  two  theories,  astronomers  had  much 
to  hope  for  fi-om  the  assistance  of  the 
spectroscope.  It  is  abundantly  clear,  that 
if  the  first  view  is  the  true  one,  the  spec- 
trum of  the  light  from  a  spot  should 
exhibit  the  dark  lines  with  increased  dis- 
tinctness. For  these  lines,  being  due  to 
the  interposition  of  vapor  between  the 
incandescent  source  of  light  and  the  ob- 
server on  earth,  must  be  more  distinctly 
seen  when  the  quantity  of  that  vapor  is 
increased.  And  it  is  equally  clear,  that 
if  the  second  view  is  correct?,  if  thei-e  is  a 
real  rui)ture  of  the  incandescent  liquid 
photosphere  where  spots  are  seen,  the 
spectrum  of  the  light  from  the  spots 
should  be  that  which  is  due  to  light  from 
a  mixture  of  incandescent  vapors — in 
other  words,  the  spectrum  should  consist 
of  a  multitude  of  bright  lines. 

On  March  4th,  18G6,  Mr.  J.  Norman 
Lockyer,  F.R.A.S.,  commenced  the  spec- 
troscopic examination  of  the  sun,  with  the 
view  of  determining,  if  jDossible,  which  of 
the  two  rival  theories  was  correct.  We 
must  give  a  brief  preliminary  description 
of  the  method  ofobservation  made  use  of. 

When  the  telescope,  armed  with  the 
prismatic  eyepiece  which  constitutes  the 
spectroscope,  is  directed  towards  the  sun, 
a  portion  of  the  sun's  surface  sends  its 
light  down  the  tube  of  the  telescope,  and 
it  is  the  light  from  this  portion  which 
forms  the  rainbow-colored  streak  called 
the  solar  spectrum.  The  breadth  of  this 
streak  corresponds  to  the  breadth  of  the 
portion  of  the  sun's  surface  from  which 
light  is  received.  Accordingly,  if  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  sun's  suiface 
belongs  to  the  brilliant  part  of  the  photo- 
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sphere,  the  streak  resembles  a  rainbow- 
colored  ribbon,  uniformly  bright  across 
its  breadth.  But  now,  suppose  that  in 
the  centre  of  this  part  of  the  sun's  surface 
there  is  a  large  solar  spot,  then,  clearly, 
the  streak  of  light  will  no  longer  be  uni- 
form across  its  breadth  ;  but  the  central 
parr  of  the  streak  will  be  inferior  in 
brilliancy  to  the  lateral  parts,  just  as  the 
spot  is  inferior  in  briilinncy  to  the  rest  of 
the  sun's  surface.  This  must  happen, 
whichever  of  the  two  theories  is  correct ; 
only  in  one  case  tlie  diminution  of  bril- 
liancy will  be  caused  by  the  thickening 
of  the  dark  lines  which  cross  the  ordinary 
solar  spectrum,  whereas  in  the  other  it 
will  be  caused  by  the  disappearance  of 
tiie  bright  part  of  the  spectrum  alto- 
gether. In  the  former  case  we  should 
see  a  rainbow-colored  ribbon  of  light, 
crossed  by  dnrk  lines,  which  would 
thicken  in  the  middle  of  the  ribbon  ;  in 
the  latter  we  should  see  two  thin  ribbons 
of  rainbow-colored  light,  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  connected  by  well-defined 
lines  of  colored  light. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  spectroscopic 
observations  that  they  settle,  in  an  in- 
stant, questions  which  haA^e  perplexed 
physicists  for  years.  We  have  no  long 
process  of  observations  to  describe,  in 
recording  the  solution  of  this  long-vexed 
question.  Let  us  give  Mr.  Lockyer's  own 
words,  and  our  readers  will  see  that, 
when  once  the  plan  of  observation  was 
settled,  the  question  depended  upon  a 
momentary  glance  at  the  sjiectrum  of  a 
spot.  "  On  turning  the  telescope  and 
spectrum  apparatus  on  to  the  sun,  at  the 
date  mentioned,  the  solar  spectrum  was 
observed  in  the  field  of  view  of  the  spec- 
troscope, with  its  central  portion  greatly 
enfeebled 'in  brilliancy.  All  the  absorp- 
tion-bands, however,  visible  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  photosphere,  were  visible  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  spot;  they,  more- 
over, appeared  thicker  where  they 
crossed  the  spot-spectrum." 

We  learn,  then,  of  the  solar  spots,  that 
they  are  due  to  a  downrnsli  of  the  solar 
atmosphere.  The  atmosphere  is  assumed 
to  be  cooler  than  the  photosphere,  hence 
the  latter  would  be  cooled  by  the  descent 
of  the  solar  vapors  upon  it.  But  more 
probably  the  photosphere  is  hidden  (in 
part),  by  the  aggregated  vapors.  The 
aspect  of  the  solar  spots  corresponds  far 
more  closely  to  the  latter  view.     Their 


sharply-defined  edges,  and  the  abrupt 
changes  of  coloi",  from  photosphere  to 
penumbra,  from  penumbra  to  umbra,  and 
from  umbra  to  nucleus,  ai'e  by  no  means 
what  we  should  expect  in  the  case  of  an 
intensely  hot  liquid  surface,  cooled  by  the  . 
bi-eath  of  descending  vapors.  Ancl  the 
whirling  motion  which  has  been  detected 
in  the  solar  spots,  seems  to  indicate  the 
action  of  forces  fully  siifiicient  so  to  ag- 
gregate the  vapors  as  nearly  to  obliterate 
portions  of  the  solar  photosphere.  In- 
deed, it  apjiears  to  us  impossible  to  re- 
concile this  whirling  motion  Avith  the 
theory  that  the  darkness  of  the  solar 
spots  is  due  to  the  cooling  action  of  the 
descending  vapors.  And  we  have  reasons 
for  doubtinghow  far  the  assumption,  that 
those  vapors  are  cooler  than  the  photo- 
sphere, is  to  be  depended  upon.  The 
liquid  or  solid  state  of  the  photosphere 
indicates  a  cooler,  rather  than  a  warmei', 
temperature  than  that  of  the  vaporous 
envelope.  Certainly  there  is  something 
startling  in  the  description  of  an  atmos- 
phere as  cooling,  which  consists  of  the 
vapors  of  the  metalHc  elements  ;  though 
this  is  an  argument  on  which  we  would 
not  place  dependence. 

Passing  from  considerations  of  a 
doubtful  character,  we  have  next  to 
call  attention  to  a  remai'kable  passage 
in  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Norman 
Lockyer  announced  his  discovery  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  solar  spots. 
"  Seeing  that  spectrum-analysis  has  a,l- 
ready  been  applied  to  the  stars  with 
such  success,  it  is  not  too  much  to  think 
that  an  attentive  and  detailed  spectro- 
scopic examination  of  the  sun's  surface 
may  bring  us  much  knowledge  bearing 
on  tlie  physical  constitution  of  that  lu- 
minary. For  instance,  we  may  safely 
suppose  that  in  a  deep  spot  rays  might, 
be  absorbed  which  would  escape  absorp- 
tion in  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Hence,  jilso,  the  darkness  of  a 
line  may  depend  somewhat  on  the  depth 
of  the  absorbing  atmosphere.  May  not 
also  some  of  the  variable  lines  visible  in 
the  solar  spectrum  be  due  to  absorption 
in  the  region  of  the  spots?  A7icl  may 
not  the  spectroscope  afford  xis  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  '  red  flames  * 
liihich  total  eclipses  have  revealed  to  us 
in  the  sr«i's  atmosphere  ;  although  they 
escapje  all  other  methods  of  observation 
at  other  times  f  " 
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Let  us  examine  the  suggestion  which 
we  have  italicized,  and  see  what  grounds 
there  were  for  hoping  tliat  some  prac- 
tical result  might  follow  fiom  the  a])- 
plication  of  the  spectroscope  to  an  iii- 
qniry  of  this  sort. 

We  have  seen  that  the  spectrum  of  a 
part  of  the  sun  on  Avhich  a  spot  is 
situated  resembles  a  ribbon  of  rainbows- 
colored  light,  with  edges  brighter  than 
the  centre.  When  we  are  looking  into 
the  spectroscope,  then,  we  do  not  see 
the  spot,  but  we  see  the  sign  of  it,  in 
the  dusky  hue  of  the  centre  of  the  spec- 
tral ribbon.  The  contrast  of  color  is 
striking,  but  it  is  not  so  striking  as  the 
contrast  observed  when  the  spectro- 
scope is  removed  and  we  look,  in  the 
ordiiuiry  manner,  directly  through  the 
telescope.  Now,  we  think  it  may  fairly 
be  assumed  to  follow,  from  this,  that 
objects  \\hich,  like  the  red  prominences, 
are  completely  invisible,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  in  the  telescope,  could 
not  possibly  become  perceptible  through 
the  spectroscope,  if  their  spectrum  was 
of  the  same  character  as  the  solar  spec- 
trum. For  the  mere  reduction  of  the 
solar  light,  by  darkened  glasses,  does  not 
make  the  prominences  visible  in  the 
most  powerful  telescope;  it  could  not, 
in  fact,  since  the  prominences  are  so 
faint  that  long  before  we  have  reduced 
the  sun's  light  sufficiently,  we  have 
blotted  them  out  altogether.  The 
formation  of  a  spectrum  (that  is,  the 
spreading  out  of  the  solar  light  over 
a  larger  surface  than  it  would  otherwise 
cover)  is  merely  another  mode  of  re- 
ducing the  light ;  and  this  mode  must 
be  just  as  hopeless  as  the  other,  in  tlie 
case  we  have  supposed  above.  But 
supposing  the  red  prominences  not  to 
give  the  same  sort  of  spectrum  as  the 
sun,  but  to  give  a  spectrum  of  blight 
lines,  then  it  might  be  possible  to  see 
the  spectrum  of  a  prominence  side  by 
side  with  the  spectrum  of  a  part  of  the 
sun's  disc  near  the  edge ;  because  then 
all  the  light  from  the  prominences  would 
be  concentrated  upon  a  iiiw  bright  lines. 

Whether  Mr.  Lockyer  had  analyzed 
in  this  way  his  chances  of  success  or 
not,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing. Certain  it  is,  that  he  applied  the 
spectroscope  that  he  had  already  used 
in  dealing  with  the  spots,  to  the 'ex- 
amination   of    the    prominences,    and 


failed.  Attributing  the  failure  to  a  want 
of  power  in  the  spectroscope  which  he 
made  use  of,  he  had  another  con- 
structed for  him  by  Mr.  Browning,  the 
o]>tician. 

Before  he  had  succeeded  in  solving 
the  problem,  news  came  from  India  that 
the  spectrum  of  the  colored  prominences 
had  been  examined  by  several  of  the 
observers  of  the  great  total  eclipse.  It 
resulted  from  these  observations  that 
the  prominences  really  consist  of  incan- 
descent vapor,  since  the  spectrum  pre- 
sents bright  lines  only.  Some  observers 
detected  three  lines,  others  more;  but 
all  agreed  that  the  spectrum  exhibited 
one  red  line,  one  orange  line,  and  one 
bluish-green  line.  The  red  and  green 
lines  were  held  to  correspond  to  two 
lines  (called  by  spectroscopists  the  lines 
C  and  F)  which  belong  to  the  spectrum 
of  burning  hydrogen  ;  and  the  orange 
line  was  supposed  to  be  our  old  friend 
— the  sodium  line.  Thus  it  was  sup- 
posed that  these  so-called  prominences 
are,  in  reality,  enormous  hydrogen  flames 
in  which  sodium  is  buining. 

But  interesting  as  the  discovery  of 
the  gaseous  nature  of  the  i^rominences 
may  be,  w^e  have  a  far  more  interesting 
discovery  to  announce.  Mr.  Lockyer 
was  led,  by  the  news  received  from 
India,  to  re-examine  the  problem  which 
he  had  before  failed  in  solving,  with  the 
new  spectroscoi)e  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  him.  He  again  brought 
the  edge  of  the  sun's  disc  under  analysis, 
and  this  time  he  was  successful.  There, 
outside  the  rainbow-colored  streak  of 
light  Avhich  formed  the  solar  spectrum, 
was  to  be  seen  the  very  spectrum  of 
bright  lines,  which  the  observers  in 
India  had  seen  during  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  But  the  spe(!trum  was  now 
seen  under  much  more  favorable  condi- 
tions. For  the  observers  in  India  had 
had  to  estimate  the  position  of  the 
bright  lines,  either  by  their  color  or  by 
a  process  of  measurement,  which  was 
at  once  difficult  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
only  line,  in  fact,  which  was  actually 
measured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ob- 
server Avas  the  orange  line,  supposed  to 
correspond  to  the  double  line  of  the 
metal  sodium ;  and  it  is  now  known 
that  this  measurement  was  incor- 
rect. In  the  case  of  Mr.  Lockyer's 
mode  of  observation,  however,  no  meas- 
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urement  is  nce<^le(l.  There  is  the  sohn- 
spectrum,  with  all  its  dark  lines,  clearly 
seen ;  and  one  can  tell  in  a  moment 
whether  the  bright  lines  belonging  to 
the  prominence  do  or  do  not  correspond 
with  any  of  the  solar  lines.  Seen  in 
this  way,  it  is  found  that  the  red  line  of 
the  prominence  corresponds  exactly  Avitli 
the  hydrogen-line  C  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum. The  bluish-green  line,  also,  shows 
a  A-ery  close  agreement  w^ith  the  hy- 
drogen-line F.  But  the  orange  line  is 
not  coincident  with  the  double  sodium- 
line  D  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

Singularly  enough,  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  great  eclipse,  the  idea 
occurred  to  Dr.  Janssen,  the  head  of  the 
French  observing  party,  that  the  lines 
might  be  seen  when  the  sun  is  not 
eclipsed.  He  tried  tlie  experiment,  and 
was  as  successful  as  Mr.  Lockyer.  His 
observations  were  made  two  months 
before  those  of  the  last-named  gentle- 
man, so  that  the  priority  of  discovery 
rests  with  the  Fiench  observer.  The 
priority  of  public  announcement,  how- 
ever, rests  with  Mr.  Lockyer  ;  since  his 
letter,  containing  full  details  of  his 
method  of  observation  and  its  results, 
was  read  by  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue, 
before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
a  few  minutes  before  the  receipt  of  Dr. 
Janssen's  letter  announcing  his  inde- 
pendent discovery  of  the  same  I'acts. 

The  great  feature  of  the  discovery  lies 
in  the  cii'cumstance,  that  astronomers 
will  now  be  able  to  observe  the  arrange- 
ment of  tlie  prominences  around  the 
sun's  disc  from  hour  to  hour  and  fiom 
day  to  day.  They  will  be  able,  in  fact, 
to  map  them  at  regular  intervals;  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  apparently  in- 
superable difficulty,  that  they  can  never 
hope  to  see  the  prominences  except  durinir 
the  occurrence  of  a  total  eclipse.  For  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  when  the  bright- 
line  spectrum  of  a  prominence  is  seen, 
the  breadth  of  the  spectrum  indicates 
the  height  of  the  prominence  at  that 
particular  part  of  the  sun's  disc  towards 
which  the  telescope  is  dii'ectcd  ;  and  we 
know  whether  the  prominence  touches 
the  sun's  disc  at  that  point,  or  is  clear 
of  it,  or  overlaps  it,  by  observing  whether 
the  bright  lines  touch  or  are  clear  of  or 
overlap  the  solar  spectrum.  And  by 
sweeping  in  this  way  the  whole  outline 
of  the  sun's  disc,  we  can  learn  the  exact 


arrangement  of  the  prominences  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  we  could  during 
a  total  solar  eclipse. 

Such  is  the  new  method  which  is  now 
available  for  making  researches  hito  the 
difficult  problems  presented  by  solar 
physics.  We  cannot  doubt  that,  before 
long,  we  shall  hear  of  important  and 
interesting  discoA'eries.  The  hitherto 
inscrutable  mysteries  which  have  sur- 
rounded those  strange  objects,  the 
colored  solar  prominences,  will  now  be 
cleared  up  ;  and  it  is  not  wholly  impossi- 
ble, that  with  the  solution  of  this  problem 
will  come  an  answer  to  many  other 
questions  which  have  perplexed  the 
student  of  solar  physics. 
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SoMK,  whose  eyes  are  following  these 
lines  at  this  moment,  must  remember 
happy  mornings  when,  full  of  cheerful- 
ness, they  exercised  their  industiy  on  a 
succession  of  occupations,  the  werk  and 
time  being  just  in  proporti'm  to  the  fac- 
ulties employed  on  them.  They  will  al- 
so recollect  disagreeable  afternoons, 
when  their  attention  was  distracted 
among  conflicting  cares  and  claims,  when 
no  one  thing,  however  urgent,  could  be 
finished,  owing  to  the  intrusion  of  one  or 
more  inevitable  distractions.  Thus  have 
we  seen  the  melo-dramatic  hero,  a  wea- 
]ion  in  each  hand,  and  eyes,  hands,  and 
ideas  divided  between  assaiUng,  and 
defending  himself  against  six  black- 
bearded  bravoes. 

A  continued  course  of  such  inroads 
on  the  mind's  serenity  could  be  support- 
ed by  few  intellects.  Most  pitiable  is 
the  mind's  state  after  some  hours  of 
such  distracting  occupation,  in  which 
every  business  interferes  with  eveiy  oth- 
er, and  none  is  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished. 

Where  there  is  any  tendency  to  insan- 
ity, it  is  sure  to  be  developed  by  such  an 
undesirable  condition  of  things,  and  if 
the  result  be  not  insanity,  it  generally 
takes  the  form  of  eccentricity. 

ALEXANDER    DUMAS. 

Our  literary  neighbors  on  the  other 
side  of  Dover's  strait  are  possessed  by  a 
vivacious  and  mercurial  sjiirit,  which 
frequently  induces  one  or  other  of  these 
states  of  mind.    A  pretty  sure  recipe  for 
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destroying  or  impairing  a  healthy  mind 
is  to  pursue  one  train  of  ideas  uninter- 
ruptedly, or  to  dwell  too  much  on  per- 
sonal grievances  or  personal  merits.  A 
combination  of  the  two  inconveniences 
— conflicting  cares,  and  an  overweening 
sense  of  his  own  merits,  united  to  the 
effects  of  a  tolerably  free  life,  have  ren- 
dered that  prince  of  French  novelists, 
Alexander  Duraas,  an  eccentric  of  no 
small  dimensions.  Who  among  English, 
or  perhaps  French,  men  of  letters,  would 
say  of  a  brother  in  art  what  Dumas  said 
of  Roger  de  Beauvoir,  lately  deceased, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  in 
affluence  ? 

"  Had  he  been  poor,  he  would  have 
composed  verses  equal  to  Mery's,  come- 
dies equal  to  Alfred  Musset's,  or  romances 
equal  to  mixe  !  " 

Had  Mr.  Dickens'  man  of  business  an- 
nounced before  his  late  tour  in  America 
that  he  would,  after  every  reading,  take 
off  his  dress-coat,  assume  a  cook's 
apron  and  night-cap,  and  serve  up 
choice  omelets,  ragouts,  and  other  deli- 
cacies, to  the  first-class  purchasers  of  tick- 
ets, what  would  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican publics  have  thought  of  the  men- 
tal health  of  the   author   of  "  Barnaby 


Rudr 


Yet,  such   announcement  is 


made  on  the  part  of  Count  Monte  Christo 
when  his  multifarious  duties  permit. 

If  everything  which  Alexander  relates 
of  himself  be  true,  he  is  perhaps  a  being 
set  apart  in  mental  and  corporal  quali- 
ties. Eugene  de  Mirecourt  hints  that 
his  courage  is  somewhat  questionable  ; 
but  no  one  will  believe  the  tale  after 
reading  the  account  of  his  encounter 
with  his  savage  dog  Mouton.  The  dog 
had  capped  the  climax  of  his  crimes,  and 
his  master  had  just  admhiistered  a  kick 
to  an  undefended  portion  of  his  body, 
which  would  have  put  any  other  canine 
savage  hors  de  combat.  Not  so  Mouton 
(so  called  from  his  white  fleece). 

"  Mouton  uttered  a  low  growl,  turn- 
ed round,  regarding  me  with  his  blood- 
shot eyes,  recoiled  three  steps,  and 
sprang  at  my  throat. 

"Fortunately,  I  had  guessed  what  was 
about  to  happen,  and  so  had  time  to  put 
myself  on  guard  ;  /.  e.,  at  the  moment  of 
ills  spring  I  extended  both  hands  to- 
wards him.  My  I'iglit  hand  went  into 
his  mouth,  my  left  met  his  throat. 

"  At  the  moment,  I  fe't  a    pang  only 


to  be  com])ared  with  that  felt  on  the 
drawing  of  a  tooth,  with  this  difterence, 
however,  the  pain  from  the  jaw  holds 
only  a  second,  the  pain  I  experienced  en- 
dured five  minutes. 

"  It  was  Mouton  who  was  grinding 
my  hand. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  was  squeezing 
his  throat. 

"  I  was  thoroughly  sensible  of  one 
thing,  namely,  that,  grasping  the  pha- 
rynx, my  only  chance  of  life  was  to  hold 
on,  squeezing  still  more  vigorously, 
until  his  respiration  was  stopped. 

"  And  that  I  did. 

"  Luckily  my  hand,  though  suTall,  is 
firm ;  what  it  seizes,  money  excepted,  it 
retains. 

"It  grasped  and  squeezed  the  throat 
of  Mouton  so  forcibly  that  a  rattling 
was  heard.  It  was  encouraging ;  I 
squeezed  more  determinedly  ;  the  rat- 
tling increased.  Finally,  collecting  my 
entire  strength  for  a  last  pressure,  I 
liad  the  satisfaction  to  find  Mouton's 
teeth  loosing.  A  second  after  his 
mouth  opened  and  his  eyes  rolled  in 
their  orbits.  He  fell,  while  I  still  was 
pressing  liis  throat  ;  but  my  right  hand 
was  all  lacerated." 

If  intense  conceit  renders  itspossespor 
more  or  less  eccentric,  Alexander  Dr- 
mas  may  be  considered  the  piince  of 
the  class.  He  thus  heads  one  of  the 
chapters  of  his  Histoire  de  mes  Betes, — 
"  How  I  brought  home  from  Consian- 
tine  a  vulture,  which  cost  me  foi'ty 
thousand  francs,  and  the  government 
ten  thousand,"  and  thus  suljlimely  en- 
ters on  the  subject.  We  are  obliged  to 
clip,  to  some  extent,  the  wings  of  the 
narrative. 

"  Two  men,  attended  by  natives  and 
Europeans,  were  retuining  from  Blidah 
to  Algiers.  '  Strange!' said  one,  'that 
this  magnificent  country  which  we  are 
traversing  should  be  so  little  known. 
Know  you  any  means  of  populariz- 
ing it  ?'  '  Were  I  you,  minister,'  said 
the  other,  '  I  would  get  Dumas  to  go 
over  this  very  ground,  and  write  two  or 
three  volumes  on  it.  His  book  would  be 
sure  to  be  read,  and  out  of  the  three 
MILLIONS  of  I'eaders  fifty  or  sixty  thou- 
sand would  be  deeply  interested.'  'It is 
a  good  idea,'  said  the  minister, '  I'll  think 
over  it.' 

"  These  two  men  were  M.  de  Salvandy, 
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Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
tny  good  friend  Xavier  de  Marmier. 

"  One  fine  morning  in  September,  I 
received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  I  was 
rather  astonished,  but  nevertheless  ac- 
cepted it. 

"M.  de  Salvandy  received  me  in  his 
best  manner,  showed  his  wdiitest  teeth, 
and  after  dinner  taking  my  arm  con- 
ducted me  to  the  garden,  and  the  follow- 
ing conversation  took  place  : 

"  '  My  dear  poet,  you  must  do  me  a 
service.' 

"  '.  A  poet  do  service  to  a  minister ! 
With  all  my  heart,  if  it  were  only  for 
the  novelty  of  the  tiling.  What  is  the 
nature  of  it  ?  ' 

"  '  Have  you  made  your  arrangements 
for  next  w  inter  ?  ' 

"  '  Me  make  arrangements  !  I  live  on 
a  bough  like  the  birds.  While  it  is 
calm  I  remain ;  if  it  blows  I  spread  my 
wings,  and  sail  away  on  the  wind.' 

"  *•  Have  you  any  objection  to  Algeria  ? ' 

"  '  On  the  contrary.  I  was  about  to 
start  for  that  country  at  live  in  the  eve- 
ning on  the  26th  of  July,  1830.  But  at 
five  in  the  morning  appeared  in  the  Mon- 
iteur  the  famous  ordinances.  So  instead 
of  taking  the  mail  coach  I  took  my  mus- 
ket, and  three  days  after,  instead  of 
entering  Marseilles,  i  entered  the  Louvre.' 
(Dumas  has  ever  loved  the  pomp  of  war, 
but,  we  think,  has  hitherto  been  innocent 
of  shedding  human  blood.) 

"'I  undertake  to  devote  10,000  francs 
to  the  mission.' 

"  '  And  I  shall  add  four  thousand  my- 
self. Formerly  I  went  on  my  journeys, 
staff  in  hand  ;  now  I  drag  a  whole  fami- 
ly after  me.' 

"  '  When  can  you  set  off?' 

" '  When  you  will.  I  have  two  or 
three  stories  to  finish :  that  will  take  a 
fortnight.  I  have  some  railway  shares 
to  sell,  but  that  can  be  done  in  an  hour.' 

"  'But  your  Historic  Theatie  ?  ' 

"  '  It  can  be  let  during  my  absence.' 

But  Dumas  would  make  the  voyage 
as  a  prince,  and  the  minister  was  oblig- 
ed to  give  him  full  use  and  possession  of 
a  royal  ship  of  the  line  to  cruise  about 
in  tjie  Mediterranean.  The  journey  and 
voyage  having  been  published  soon  after 
his  return,  he  considerately  remarks : — 

"  My  intention  is  not  to  record  here 
the     famous    journey    through    Spain, 
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where  people  asserted  that  I  went  as 
historiographer  to  M.  le  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier,  nor  the  more  famous  voyage  to 
Africa,  wliich,  thanks  to  M.  de  Castel- 
lane,  to  M.  Leon  de  Malleville,  and  to 
M.  Lacrosse,  made  such  noise  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  No ;  I  mean 
hei-e  to  speak  only  of  the  famous  vulture, 
price  as  above  stated." 

The  rest  of  the  narrative  can  only  be 
given  in  a  contracted  form.  He  pur- 
chased for  twelve  francs  a  prime  vulture 
from  a  youth  of  the  Beni-Mouffetard,  an 
equivalent  to  the  "  Sons  of  the  Cross 
Poddle  or  the  Seven  Dials,"  and  was 
w^ell  pleased  with  his  purchase.  Jugur- 
tha,  named  after  the  amiable  Numidian 
King,  had  only  one  fault,  he  would  bite 
off  fingers  or  toes,  or  any  other  adjuncts 
of  the  human  body,  when  they  came 
within  the  domain  of  his  beak.  All 
went  well  till  they  had  him  (still  well 
caged)  within  a  league  of  Stora,  the 
place  of  embarkation.  There  no  convey- 
ance was  to  be  procured.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  The  cage  might  be  set  on 
an  Arab's  head,  but  Jugurtha  would  in 
tliat  case  rip  up  his  floor,  and  make  free 
with  the  hail-,  scalp,  ears,  and  nose  of 
his  bearer.  Suspend  him  from  a  pole 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  two  natives  ? 
But  fifty  francs  should  be  thus  expend;  d 
on  an  animal  purchased  for  twelve.  A 
bright  thought  entered  among  the  other 
equally  bright  denizens  of  the  poet's  brain. 
Lie  lengthened  the  chain  with  a  rope, 
and  got  a  special  good  wand  of  the  cor- 
nel tree  to  use  at  need.  An  attempt  to 
get  Jugurtha  out  of  his  cage,  would  in- 
sure the  loss  of  eyes  or  fingers  to  the 
operator.  So  Dumas  taking  the  end  of 
the  rope  in  the  left  hand,  and  his  long 
cornel  wand  in  the  right,  directed  two 
men  armed  with  pickaxes  to  stand  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  cage,  insert  tlie  ends 
of  their  tools,  and  pull  away  like  men. 
Jugurtha,  being  left  at  liberty  by  the 
dislocation  of  his  prison,  spread  his 
wmgs  foi"  flight,  but  found  a  living  im- 
pediment at  the  end  of  his  rope.  His 
next  move  was  a  swoop  at  this  impedi- 
ment, but  a  sound  whack  of  the  twig 
disappointed  him.  He  renewed  the  at- 
tack, but  another  blow  again  repulsed 
him,  and  the  thii-d  was  so  little  to  his 
taste  that  he  took  the  road  to  the  port, 
directed  l)y  the  ruling  rod  of  his  driver. 
So  tame  had  he  become  in  a  few  days 
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that  he  would  present  his  head  through 
the  bars  of  his  new  cage  to  be  scratched 
by  the  fingers  of  his  judicious  and  panur- 
gic  master. 

There  is  one  quality  allied  to  M.  Du- 
mas's  vanity,  for  sake  of  which  we  could 
almost  forgive  an  equal  amount  of  a  still 
worse  thing,  viz.,  piide.  In  his  personal 
sketches  he  very  rarely  speaks  ill  of  any 
contemporary,  and  a  fund  of  kindness 
and  good-nature  is  visible  through  the 
texture  of  all  the  vagaries  of  his  won- 
derful self  complacency. 

Rarely  has  Alexander  been  a  favorite 
with  the  powers  that  be,  a  circumstance 
accounted  for  in  his  own  lofty,  unap- 
proachable style. 

"Compounded  of  a  double  element, 
aristocratic  and  popular  ;  aristocratic  by 
my  father,  popular  by  my  mother,  none 
ever  imited  in  a  higher  degree  in  one 
heart,  respectful  adnnration  for  what  is 
great,  and  tender  and  profound  sympa- 
thy for  the  unhappy.  I  have  never 
spoken  so  much  of  the  Napoleon  family 
as  when  under  the  junior  branch  (the 
Orleans  dynasty).  I  have  never  spoken 
so  much  of  the  younger  branch  as  under 
the  republic  and  the  empire.  I  worship 
those  whom  I  have  known  and  loved  in 
misfortune,  and  I  never  forget  them  till 
they  become  happy  and  powerful.  So 
no  fallen  greatness  passes  beforfe  me 
Avithout  my  saluting  it  — no  merit 
stretches  its  hand  to  me  without  receiv- 
ing a  grasp.  It  is  when  eveiyone  seems 
to  have  forgotten  those  who  have  passed 
away,  that  like  an  untimely  echo  I  cry 
aloud  tlieir  names — wherefore,  I  know 
not.  It  is  the  voice  of  my  heart  which 
breaks  forth  without  reference  to  my 
mind.  I  have  written  a  thousand  vol- 
umes, sixty  dramas.  Let  anyone  open 
any  of  them  at  random,  at  the  first  pao-e, 
at  the  middle,  at  the  end,  and  he  will 
see  that  I  have  alw\ays  inculcated  clem- 
ency, whether  the  people  were  slaves  of 
kmgs,  or  kings  prisoners  of  the  people. 
....  As  soon  as  a  personage  falls 
I  approach  him,  and  stretch  out  my 
hand,  whether  he  is  called  the  Count  of 
Charabord,  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
Louis  Napoleon,  or  Louis  Blanc.  . 
.  _  Thus  it  is  that  I  am  a  more  frequent 
visitor  in  prisons  than  in  palaces.  Thus 
it  is  that  I  have  been  three  times  at 
Ham,  once  at  the  Elysee,  never  at  the 
Tuileries." 


In  the  "Histoire  de  mes  Betes"  he 
relates  that  Avithin  a  week  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  "  Forty-eio-ht  "  he  had  the 
following  letter  published  in  La  Fresse. 
It  so,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  throw- 
mg  doubt  on  what  he  says,  it  proves  his 
disinterestedness  and  moral  courage  to 
be  great.  Perhaps  a  love  of  singularity 
had  something  to  do  in  the  matter.  He 
had  been  a  great  favorite  with  the  youncr 
princes,  though  disliked  by  their  father? 

"  To  MoJfSEIGNKUR  THE  DuKE  DE  MoNT- 
PENSIER. 

"PRiNCE-If  I  knew  where  to  find 
your  Highness,  it  would  be  with  my  liv- 
ing voice  and  in  my  own  person  that  I 
would  ofier  the  expression  of  my  grief 
for  the  great  personal  misfortune  Vhich 
has  befallen  you. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  that  during  three 
years,  notwithstanding  political  differ- 
ences, and  contrary  to  the  Avish  of  the 
king,  who  was  well  aware  of  my  opin- 
ions, you  received  my  visits,  and  treated 
me  as  a  friend. 

"I  boasted  of  this  title  of  friend, 
Monseigneur,  when  you  abode  in  the 
Tuileries  ;  I  claim  it  now,  when  you  are 
no  longer  in  France. 

"  1  am  certain,  Monseigneur,  that  your 
Highness  has  no  need  of  this  letter  to  be 
assured  that  my  heart  was  one  of  those 
which  was  fully  yours. 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  not  pre- 
serve, in  all  its  purity,  the  reliction  of  the 
tomb,  and  the  worship  of  exile. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  re- 
spect, 

Monseigneur, 

Your  Royal  Highness's 
Most    humble     and   most 
obedient  servant, 

Alex.  Dumas." 
Colonel  Desmoulins  was  sufficiently 
vandalic  to  order  the  statue  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  which  stood  in  the  court  of 
the  Louvre,  to  be  thrown  down.  Du- 
mas was  furious  at  the  wanton  insult 
thus  offered,  and  wrote  to  Emile  de  Gi- 
rardin  a  letter  which  did  his  heart  credit. 
He  detailed  therein  the  many  acts  ot 
kindness  and  goodness  done  by  the  dead 
prince,_  though,  as  he  says,  he  expected 
to  receive  an  invitation  next  morning  to 
go  "cut  a  throat"  with  the  Colonel. 

Poor  Alexander's  self-estimation  was 
sorely    hurt   during   his   canvass  for   a 
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place  in  the  House  of  Deputies  hy  the 
hmgunge  used  towards  liira  by  some 
Jacks  in  office,  who  had  no  better  name 
to  spare  him  than  "Monsieur,"  or  "  that 
Monsieur,"  or  "that  contractor  for  feuil- 
letons."  However,  he  had  one  friend, 
Mme.  de  Girardin,  who  made  these 
"  Messieurs  "  smart,  if  their  skins  were 
not  as  thick  as  that  of  the  rhinoceros. 
If,  in  her  defence  of  her  admiring  friend, 
ht'r  praise  flowed  over  the  margin  of  the 
just  measure,  Alexander  was  not  the 
man  to  clieck  her  hberal  hand.  Alas, 
for  the  uncertainty  of  life,  the  shortness 
of  the  reign  of  th.e  kings  and  queens  of 
literature,  and  the  oblivion  which  soon 
obscures  their  memories!  Mme.  de 
Girardin  {yiee  Delphine  Gay),  the  beau- 
tiful, the  gifted,  the  witty — she  who 
mastered  the  triple  octave  of  grace,  in- 
tellect, and  vigor,  and  who  so  ably  as- 
sisted her  husband  at  his  editorial  labors 
in  La  Presse,  passed  away  in  her  piirae, 
and  Mons.  Emile,  ere  long,  consoled  him- 
self with  a  successor.  ^^"e  copy  scraps 
of  her  defence  of  her  friend,  when  ad- 
dressing the  three  supercilious  "dogs  iit 
office."  She  offers,  as  an  excuse  for 
some  of  Duraas's  extravagancies,  the 
fire  of  his  imagination,  the  hot  African 
blood  coursing  in  his  veins,  and  the 
giddiness  attendant  on  literary  glory. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  you,  oh,  men  of 
reason,  in  the  midst  of  the  whirlwind 
Avhich  envelopes  him,  or  the  face  you'd 
wear  if  any  one  came  to  offer  you  three 
francs  per  line  for  your  wearisome,  scrawls. 
Ah,  how  insolent  you'd  become — what 
superb  airs  you'd  assume,  what  delirium 
would  seize  on  you!  Be  then  indulgent 
for  those  errors  of  the  imagination,  and 
those  fits  of  literary  pride  which  you  nei- 
ther know  nor  can  com])rehend. 

"Tlie  crowd  has  no  time  to  read  the 
works  of  Alexander  Dumas.  It  believes 
that  those  who  write  much  must  write 
ill,  and  therefore  concludes  that  the  few 
it  has  read  are  his  only  good  ones.  That 
the  ignorant  public  should  so  judge  and 
speak,  is  not  wonderful,  ])ut  that  a  young- 
deputy,  a  man  of  intellect,  should  join 
the  herd,  and  attack  at  the  tribunal  a 
man  of  genius,  a  man  of  European  repu- 
tation, without  appreciating  his  literaiy 
nw^-it,  without  reflecting  whether  he  de- 
served the  nickname  of  '  contractor  for 
feuilletons,'  is  almost  incredible  ?  " 

She  then  speaks  of  her  hero's  facility 


of  composition,  and  thus  descants  on  it : 
"  This  rapidity  in  composition  resembles 
the  rapidity  of  locomotion  in  railway 
trains;  .  ,  .  an  extreme  facility  obtained 
by  the  conquest  of  immense  difticulties. 
To  what  do  you  owe  your  rapid  passing 
over  long  distances  ?  To  years  of  formic  l- 
able  labors,  to  millions  spent  on  the  work, 
and  sown  along  that  level  line,  to  myriads 
of  hands  employed  for  days  on  days 
sweeping  your  path.  You  pass,  you  are 
gone  ;  but  for  this,  how  many  have  watch- 
ed, surveyed,dug,  and  picked — how  many 
plans  were  made  and  rejected  —  what 
pains,  what  cares  were  endured  to  afford 
you  this  swift  and  facile  passage  ?  So 
with  Alexander  Dumas.  Every  volume 
written  by  him  is  the  result  of  immense 
labors,  of  infinite  studies,  of  universal  in- 
formation. Twenty  years  since  Alexan- 
der Dumas  had  not  that  facility.  His 
knowledge  then  was  not  equal  to  what 
it  is  now.  Since  that  time  he  has  learned 
everything ;  he  has  foi-gotten  nothing ; 
his  memory  is  astonishing;  his  glance 
unerring.  He  possesses  in  perfection  in- 
stinct, ex]ierience,  recollection  ;  he  com- 
pares quickly  ;  he  comprehends  involun- 
tarily ;  he  recollects  all  he  has  read ;  he 
has  preserved  the  most  serious  passages 
of  history,  the  most  trivial  memoirs  of 
ancient  times  ;  he  speaks  familiarly  of 
the  usages  of  all  ages  and  of  all  lands; 
he  knows  the  names  of  all  the  arras,  the 
dresses,  and  the  furniture  fashioned  since 
the  creation  of  tlie  world ;  of  all  the 
dishes,  from  the  black  broth  of  Sparta  to 
the  last  dish  invented  by  Careme.  If  you 
speak  of  the  chase,  he  knows  the  whole 
Dictionnaire  des  Chasseurs  better  than 
the  prince  of  hunters;  of  a  duel,  he  is 
more  learned  than  Grisier. 

"  When  other  men  write  they  are 
stopped  every  instant  by  some  informa- 
tion to  be  procured — by  a  doubt,  a  lapse 
of  memory,  an  obstacle  of  some  kind. 
He  is  stopped  by  nothing.  Moreover, 
the  habit  of  writing  for  the  stage  has 
given  him  a  surprising  facility  of  compo- 
sition. Join  to  this  a  sparkling  imagin- 
ation, a  gaiety,  an  exhaustless  flow  of 
ideas,  and  you  Avill  easily  comprehend 
how,  with  such  resources,  a  man  can  ob- 
tain in  his  labors  a  wonderful  rapidity, 
without  sacrificing  ability  of  construc- 
tion, and  without  ever  injuring  the  qual- 
ity or  sterling  value  of  his  work. 

"And   is   it   such  a  man  whom  you 
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would  call  a  Monsieur  f  Why,  a  Mon- 
sieur is  an  unknown  personage — a  man 
who  has  never  written  a  good  work,  who 
has  never  performed  a  noble  action,  made 
an  eloquent  discourse  —  a  man  whom 
France  ignores,  a  man  of  whom  Europe 
entire  has  not  heard.  Certainly  M. 
Dumas  is  much  less  of  a  marquis  (a 
ridiculous  personage  of  French  comedy) 
tlian  M.  Three  Stars ;  but  M.  Three-Stars 
is  much  more  of  a  JSIonsieur  than  Alex- 
ander Dumas." 

Commend  us  to  a  true  woman  of  mind 
when  we  need  a  frii-nd ! 

Dumas,  like  other  men,  great  and 
small,  who  were  born  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  can  number  at  this 
day  but  a  small  sprinkling  of  his  early  as- 
sociates. He  has  lately  been  called  on  to 
write  a  biogiaphical  preface  to  a  posthu- 
mous work  of  an  old  friend  and  man  of 
letters,  Roger  de  Beauvoir,  one  who  was 
not  driven  into  the  profession  by  need. 
It  were  better  for  him,  perhaps,  if  he  had 
been,  for  though  his  triend  handles  his 
memory  tenderly,  it  is  evident  that  his 
was  a  life  of  dissipation.  The  book  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made*  enters 
into  some  amusing  particulars  of  eccen- 
tric characters  known  to  the  author,  and 
forms  a  volume  of  amusing  reading.  The 
writer's  real  name  was  Roger  de  Bully; 
but  his  uncle  (Deputy  de  Bully)  obliged 
him,  when  he  took  to  the  profession  of 
letters,  to  assume  a  new  surname.  The 
enfoi'ced  change  was  really  a  happy  one. 
He  was  born  in  Paris,  28th  November, 
1809,  and  at  an  early  age  imbibed  a  taste 
for  fictions  on  mediaeval  subjects.  In 
1835  he  went  to  Holland,  and  resided 
there  for  some  time  ;  and  in  his  after- 
works  he  introduced  many  interesting 
sketches  of  the  life  he  witnessed  there. 
He  married  Mile.  Leocadie  Doze,  a  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  actress,  in  1840  ; 
but  the  union,  as  in  many  other  similar 
conditions,  was  not  a  happy  one.  The 
separation  of  the  gifted  pair  was  effected, 
with  much  noise,  in  1850,  and  the  hus- 
band sought  balm  for  his  wounded  feel- 
ings by  publishing  a  metrical  account  of 
the  triah  His  wife,  a  native  of  Henne- 
bon  in  Morbihan,  Brittany,  was  known 
in  the  world  of  letters.  She  died  .30th 
October,  1859,  at  the  early  age  of  37 
years  and  10  days. 

*  "  Les  Soupeurs  de  mon  Temps."     Par  Roger 
de  Beauvoir.     Paris:   Achille  Faure. 
New  Series. — Vol.  IX.  No.  3. 


This  is  the  prosaic  side  of  the  matter: 
let  us  look  at  it  from  Dumas'  point  of 
view. 

"At  his  return  from  Spain  he  fell 
in  love  with  a  beautiful,  witty,  poetic 
woman,  predestined  by  her  very  name 
to  be  loved.  There  was  genuine  love, 
but  with  it  came  genuine  sorrow.  He 
fancied  it  one  of  those  passing  fancies 
such  as  he  had  before  expcrienc-ed,  but 
he  was  deceived.  This  love,  like  the 
tunic  of  Nessus,  scorched  his  heart. 
From  the  moment  he  began  to  love  her 
he  loved  no  other.  He  loved  her  faith- 
ful, he  loved  her  false,  he  loved  her  liv- 
ing, he  loved  her  dead  I 

"  He  quitted  his  house  (I'Hotel  Pimo- 
dan)  in  1845.  He  would  quit  Paris,  he 
would  quit  France,  he  would  return  to 
America,  to  Italy,  to  Spain,  go  where  he 
had  never  been,  to  San  Francisco,  to 
India,  to  China,  to  New  Caledonia.  Pie 
remained,  and  the  man  least  fitted  in 
the  world  to  be  a  husband  wedded  a 
woman  the  least  fitted  to  be  a  wife. 
How  explain  this  ?  He  a  charming 
young  man,  she  an  adorable  young  wo- 
man !" 

Roger  de  Beauvoir,  as  his  friend  says, 
enjoyed  an  iron  constitution,  constant 
good  health  (he  implies  that  he  abused 
these  gifts),  and  consoled  himself  for  the 
domestic  estrangement,  but  not  in  a 
Christian  or  philosophic  way.  In  No- 
vember, 1861,  when  reaching  for  a  book 
in  his  library.  Rue  Richer,  he  fell,  and 
the  results  were — a  swelling  of  the  abdo- 
men and  tlie  legs.  The  most  skilful  doc- 
tors in  Paris  were  among  his  intimate 
friends.  They  did  all  that  could  be 
effected  by  zeal  and  skill,  but  for  eight- 
een months  the  malady  went  on  increas- 
ing. At  last  an  operation  was  deemed 
necessary,  and  Dr.  Favrot  was  selected 
to  perform  it.  But  we  are  xmable,  with- 
out Dumas'  aid,  to  describe  the  sequel. 

"  Favrot  presented  himself  before  the 
invalid  with  the  resolution  come  to  by 
the  physicians  in  one  hand,  and  the  in- 
strument of  torture  in  the  other,  Roger 
felt  the  trois-quarts  (three-quarters,  the 
instrument),  and  said  he  would  rather 
die  than  undergo  the  operation. 

"  'Faith  I  believe  you  are  right,'  said 
Favrot,  who  belonged  to  the  sceptic 
school. 

"  '  Well,'  said  Roger,  'as  there  is  noth- 
ing further  to  be  done  in  the  operating 
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line,  let  us  have  a  glass  of  champagne 
together.' 

"  '  Champagne  let  it  be,'  said  Favrot, 
who  did  not  wish  to  annoy  his  patient. 

"Instead  of  a  glass  apiece  they  emp- 
tied two  bottles. 

" '  Well,'  said  Favi-ot,  as  they  were 
separating,  'let  us  embrace,  for  it  is 
probable  we  shall  never  see  each  other 
again  in  life.' 

"  '  You  hope,  then,  that  my  suffering 
won't  be  long.' 

'"I  can  promise  no  more  than  aboiit 
twelve  hours  ;'  and  the  patient  and  doc- 
tor embraced  again. 

"Favrot  Mdthdrew. 

"  '  Come  to-morrow  at  all  events,'  said 
Roger. 

"  '  Certainly,'  said  Favrot,  '  if  it  were 
only  from  curiosity.' 

"And  Roger  laid  himself  out  on  the 
sofa,  to  die  as  comfortably  as  he  could. 

"  Contrary  to  his  expectation,  he  en- 
joyed a  profound  sleep. 

"During  his  sleep  a  crisis  came  on. 
An  issue  was  formed  in  his  legs.  Out 
flowed  the  water,  and  Roger,  on  awak- 
ing, found  the  room  inundated  and  him- 
self healed. 

"  Next  day  Favrot  came,  expecting  to 
find  his  patient  dead.  He  knocked,  and 
t  was  Roger  himself  who  opened  the 
door." 

Poor  Roger  had  fourteen  physicians. 
He  entertained  tliem  all  at  dinner  one 
day,  comparing  himself  to  the  Republic, 
which  had  sent  fourteen  armies  to  march 
against  death. 

But  the  enemy  had  only  made  a  tem- 
porary retreat.  With  the  fogs  and  frosts 
of  winter  it  returned,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  poor  man  was  unable  to  lie  down. 
He  lived  on,  however,  till  26th  Angust, 
when  he  was  visited  by  Count  O'Hagarty 
(O'Egherty  in  the  text)  and  Father  Aa- 
bert',  two  of  his  early  friends.  Having 
received  all  the  religious  consolations  in 
the  power  of  his  friends  to  afford,  he 
died  next  day,  retaining  consciousness  to 
the  last. 

Some  verses  composed  by  him  during 
his  long  malady,  are  not  without  their 
moral : — 
"  I  had  a  friend  for  twenty  years. 

He  was  the  flower  of  my  spring  time. 

All  gave  place  to  his  mad  joy, 
The  most  morose  welcomed  him. 

How  he  drank,  how  he  sang ! 
Laughter  was  my  friend's  name. 


"  Answer  me,  what  better  friend 

Than  that  youth  ?     Look  on  him. 
He  assumes  empire  over  you, 

His  eye  sparkhng,  his  vest  unbuttoned, 
He  touched  his  flute  at  the  dessert, 

And  each  one  said,  '  That  is  Laughter.' 

"  The  last  supper  which  I  gave, 

He  took  my  hand.     '  0,  my  son, 
Adieu  !  '  said  lie,  '  I  go  to  exile. 

In  Paris  I  am  loved  no  longer ; 
There  are  too  many  lawyers,  cunning  Greeks, 

And  no  one  goes  to  the  Vaudeville.' 

"  Alas,  alas  I  he  has  quitted  me  ; 

To  his  oaths  he  has  been  false. 
I  remain  alone  in  my  chamber. 

The  lioar-frost  covers  my  windows. 
I  warm  myself  with  my  journals : 

He  was  April.  I  December. 

'■  What !  can  I  have  lost  him  so  soon  1 

I've  broken  my  glass  in  which 
I  have  so  often  drunk  in  his  company. 

Sometimes  I  make  a  feeble  effort, 
But  my  poor  laugh  soon  expires. 

And  my  soul  is  again  in  agony. 

"  For  they've  taken  all — the  cruel  ones — 
My  gaiety,  my  goods,  and  my  songs. 

Around  me  climbs  the  ivy — 

The  ivy  which  shall  one  day  cover 

The  lowly  tomb  in  which  they'll  place  mo, 
Without  regret,  without  prayers." 

We  shall  now  present  some  extracts 
from  the  sketches  of  eccentric  acquaint- 
ances of  the  poet  and  romancer,  who  left 
behind  him  about  a  hundred  volumes  of 
romances,  plays,  and  poetry. 

SAINT  CRICQ. 

Roger  de  Beauvoir  in  commencing  his 
sketch  of  this  strange  figure  invokes  the 
pencil  of  Cruyskahis  (can  this  be  our 
George  ?)  to  help  him  in  his  atterajit  to 
catch  his  mental  and  physical  features. 
He  first  met  with  him  at  the  Cafe  An- 
glais— a  tall  man,  seated  at  dinner  with 
a  damaged  hat  on,  and  two  gray  tufts  of 
hair  creeping  out  from  under  it.  His 
beard  was  long  and  in  bad  order.  There 
was  no  shirt  collar,  but  instead,  a  large 
silver  brooch  securing  the  upper  mantle 
of  two  which  he  ordinarily  wore.  He 
had  before  him  a  salad-dish  full  of  corn 
salad  and  beet-root,  which  he  was  care- 
fully mashing.  The  operation  being  hap- 
pily achieved,  he  peppered  his  dish  with 
snuff  shaken  from  his  snuff-box,  and  pre- 
l^ared  for  work  by  a  glass  of  Larose. 
After  his  meal  he  demanded  from  the 
gar9on  his  customary  pot  of  cold  cream. 
This  being  furnished,  he  gravely  removed 
his  hat,  rubbed  the  cream  over  his  face, 
and  then  daintily  filliped  some  pinches  of 
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snuff  over  this  wash  or  coat,  whichever 
it  may  be  called. 

While  Roger  was  passing  from  wonder 
to  wonder,  the  creamand-sriuff-visaged 
man  approached  him,  and  seeing  a  trace 
of  wonder  still  on  his  foce,  he  prefaced 
his  address  by  observing,  "  It  is  good 
against  headaches  ;  you  need  not  mind 
it.  I  sometimes  add  Condrieux  or  Ca- 
nary wine  for  the  good  of  the  flesh.  Tiie 
doctor  sees  no  harm  in  it.  Do  you  use  ?  " 
said  he,  opening  his  box  with  a  creak 
resembling  that  of  Robert  Macaire's. 

"I  believe  you  write  in  the  papers.  I 
wish  you  would  chastise  that  rascal  Harel 
(manager  of  the  Theatre  Porte  Saint- 
Martin).  He  won't  allow  me  to  speak 
to  the  actors  when  on  the  stage.  But  it 
is  my  custom.  I  always  apply  the  tu  to 
Bocage.  It  was  very  cold  the  other  even- 
ing, so  I  cried  out  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  his  tirades  in  AngUe^  '  We  must  have 
warming  foot-stoves.'  The  pit  joined  in 
cliorus,  and  so  I  went  out,  got  a  foot- 
warmer,  and  when  the  Bedouins  b^gan 
their  exercise  I  aimed  it  at  the  eldest  of 
thetn.  I  got  great  applause,  and  so  I  sent 
half-a-dozen  of  oranges  after  the  warm- 
ing-pan. They  were  going  to  arrest  me, 
but  Louis  Philippe  will  soon  see  the  end 
of  his  power.  France  is  a  volcano.  Live 
Abd-el-Kader !  " 

He  filled  another  glass  of  Larose,  and 
said  to  the  proprietor  of  the  cafe, 

"  Delaunay,  take  care  of  my  pots  of 
cold  cream.  Lubin  fills  them  again,  and 
saves  me  the  price  of  fresh  ones.  I  don't 
mind  being  robbed  by  you,  but  I  won't 
by  these  beggars  of  perfumers." 

The  monsieur  then  began  to  expatiate 
on  every  subject  under  the  sun,  gleams 
of  brilliant  light  flashing  through  the 
masses  of  absurdity.  His  remarks  and 
the  manner  of  them  gave  evidence  of  a 
diseased,  irritating,  and  sometimes  a  cold 
and  cruel  spirit.  He  resembled  at  the 
same  time  Beauraarchais  and  Diogenes. 

When  you  approached  nearer,  and 
could  examine  more  at  your  ease,  there 
were  still  traces  of  noble  outlines,  both 
in  mind  and  person,  and  indications  such 
as  a  worn  medal  presents  of  what  once 
had  been  a  majestic  bust.  Ability,  and  a 
fine  organization  were  still  perceptible  in 
the  features.  He  had  been  in  his  youth 
a  gallant  and  accomplished  gentleman, 
looked  up  to  and  courted  in  salons. 
Sometimes  wine  taken  freely  brought  out 


reminiscences  of  youth,  and  made  the 
heart  ache  to  witness  the  present  degra- 
dation. His  very  gaiety  inspired  nothing 
but  sadness. 

Saint  Cricq  was  a  restless  promenader 
of  Paris  in  its  length  and  breadth.  The 
populace  mocked  him  at  times,  and  he 
returned  this  disrespect  by  intense  ha- 
tred. He  sometimes  abused  them  from 
the  balcony  of  the  Cafe  Anglais,  which 
he  called  his  haranguing  tribune. 

Before  his  eccentricities  exiled  him 
from  the  Theatre  Franyais,  he  attended 
constantly,  as  he  delighted  to  accost 
Michelot,  while  going  through  his  part. 
He  would  cry  out  at  times,  "  Very  well, 
Michelot,  very  well !  When  the  play  is 
over,  I'll  see  you  home."  But  Mile. 
Mars  did  not  please  him  at  all.  As  soon 
as  she  appeared,  he  would  remark  aloud, 
"This  little  Mars  is  all  the  while  the 
daughter  of  old  Monvel ;  she  was  chris- 
tened Hippolyte.  Isn't  it  true.  Mars," 
he'd  then  cry  aloud,  "  that  your  Christian 
name  is  Hippolyte  ?  "  Being  obliged  to 
quit  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  he  selected 
that  of  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  then  ruled 
by  Harel  for  his  permanent  evening 
abode.  There  he  entered  into  confer- 
ences with  the  actors,  and  would  request 
Lemaitre,  while  presenting  Macaire^  to 
roll  him  up  a  cigar. 

It  was  a  vei-y  cold  February.  Boxes, 
pit,  and  gallery  were  shivering  with  cold  ; 
the  poor  musicians  were  keeping  their 
fingers  from  being  frozen  by  breathing 
some  lukewarm  air  on  them.  Saint  Cricq 
occupied  the  orchestra-box,  a  kind  of  den 
in  which  nothing  could  be  distinguished 
but  his  flashing  eyes  at  odd  times.  One 
dreadful  cold  night  he  spied  a  j)Oor  mu- 
sician raising  the  collar  of  his  coat  and 
striving  to  draw  on  a  pair  of  furred 
gloves.  He  was  a  trombone  with  every 
appearance  about  him  of  having  been 
frozen  up  at  Eylau.  Victim  of  duty,  he 
seemed  intent  on  putting  forth  his  last 
breath. 

Saint  Cricq  sallied  out,  and  soon  re- 
turned followed  by  a  coffee-house  waiter 
bearing  on  a  tray  a  mighty  bowl  of  punch. 
This  he  circulated  among  the  musicians 
while  the  acting  was  going  on.  It  was 
one  concert  of  praises  executed  by  the 
reheated  ones. 

All  being  consumed,  he  addressed  them 
d  VEmpereur :  "  Soldiers,  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  you.     To-morrow  it  will 
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be  yonr  OM^n  General's  turn.  I  sh<all  be 
among  you."  So  Hai-el  felt  himself  ob- 
liged to  supply  heating  materials  next 
night.  "It  is  something,"  said  he,  "to 
have  Saint  Cricq  in  the  house.  But,  ah  ! 
if  I  could  put  him  on  the  large  play-bill !  " 

Much  as  our  eccentric  liked  Porte  Saint- 
Martin,  he  sighed  after  his  Theatre  Rue 
Richelieu.  By  some  means  he  got  again 
into  his  den  on  the  night  of  a  first  rei)re- 
sentation  with  his  big  roll  of  papers,  his 
cloaks,  his  parapluie,  and  his  opera-glass. 

All  was  quiet  till  the  middle  of  the 
tliird  act,  and  then  the  house  became 
aware  of  half  the  body  of  a  tall  man  lean- 
ing out  over  the  front  rail  of  his  box, 
crying  out  and  gesticulating  to  the  actors 
to  stop.  An  outcry  arose,  but  as  soon  as 
a  partial  lull  ensued,  these  words  were 
heard  from  Saint  Crieq's  pen — "  Listen 
to  me  ;  I  wish  to  speak."  "  Out  with 
the  disturber  !  "  cried  some ;  "  Go  on  !  " 
cried  others.  "  Let  us  hear  what's  an- 
noying you."  He  then  cried  out  in  an 
audible,  distinct  voice,  "I  demand  three 
thousand  francs  for  tlie  author."  New 
uproar,  and  new  demands  for  his  expul- 
sion ;  but  he  kept  himself  ready,  and  at 
the  first  moment  of  a  lull  he  repeated 
again,  "  I  demand  three  thousand  francs 
for  the  author."  "Why,  why?"  cried 
the  claqueurs,  who  fancied  he  might  be 
playing  into  their  hands.  "Because," 
he  shouted,  "  with  three  thousand  francs 
he'll  not  trouble  us  with  any  more  bad 
pieces." 

Sliouts  of  laughter  and  cries  of  anger 
put  a  stop  to  the  conversation,  and  even 
the  acting,  the  actors  and  actresses 
drawing  down  to  the  flat.  A  policeman 
made  his  appearance  before  the  oflender's 
box,  and  politely  requested  his  attend- 
ance at  the  police  oflice  near  the  theatre. 
He  was  obliged  to  submit,  but  almost 
put  the  inspector  beside  himself  with 
his  reasonings  and  his  tirades.  However 
he  Avas  let  oft'  on  condition  of  not  seek- 
ing an  entrance  again  that  night. 

The  fourth  act  was  just  over,  the  rain 
was  coming  down  in  torrents,  and  the 
heart  of  our  hero  rejoiced.  When  lie  ex- 
pected the  immediate  issue  of  the  peo])le 
from  the  theatre  he  approached  the 
coach  stand,  crying  out,  "There  is  a 
wedding  at  the  Cadran  Bleu!'''  Lie 
shook  a  thousand  Irancs  note,  entered  a 
coach,  and  all  went  off  in  file,  the  poor 
issuers  from  the  theatre  in  vain  callinsf  on 


them  to  come  to  their  relief  Light 
dresses  were  seen  sweeping  the  puddle, 
bonnets,  shawls,  coats,  and  gowns  re- 
ceiving the  full  benefit  of  the  pouring 
deluge.  All  this  delighted  the  conical 
and  revengeful  Saint  Cricq.  At  the 
Cadran  Bleu  there  was  no  wedding,  but 
plenty  of  guests,  who  paid  the  fiacre 
men  for  conveying  them  home.  The 
grateful  coachmen  called  their  benefactor 
nothing  but  Pavilion  after  that.  This 
adventure  exposesthe  revengeful  element 
in  Saint  Crieq's  disposition  ;  the  next  is 
another  illustration  of  the  same  bad 
quality,  as  well  as  his  turn  for  mischief. 
The  doors  of  the  Cafe  Anglais  opening 
on  the  street,  and  the  Theatre  des 
Italiens  being  at  hand  and  the  winter 
extremely  cold,  our  hero  was  continually 
disturbed  in  his  perusal  of  the  papers  by 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door  to 
give  admittance  to  guests  after  the  clos- 
ing of  the  theatre.  He  was  in  a  snug 
compartment  at  one  side,  and  devised 
the  plan  to  punish  the  intruders.  He 
fastened  a  string  to  the  bottom  of  one 
of  the  folding  doors,  and  every  now 
and  th.en,  putting  his  hand  under  the 
table,  he  would,  by  sudden  check,  open 
one  door,  and  let  in  the  whole  cold  and 
fury  of  the  night  on  the  folk  employed 
refreshing  themselves.  Great  complaints 
were  made  to  the  proprietor  by  the 
guests  whose  poor  legs  had  no  better 
covering  than  the  silk  stockings  insisted 
on  by  the  tyrant  of  the  opera.  At  last 
all  vowed  they  would  quit  for  the  night 
if  the  pestilent  door  fui'ther  annoyed 
them.  Delaunay  being  put  on  his 
mettle,  examined  the  neighborhood  of 
the  door,  detected  the  machinery  and 
its  "  primum  mobile  ;"  reproached  Saint 
Cricq,  ordered  him  out,  and  pulling  away 
the  chair  on  liis  refusal,  brought  him  to 
the  floor  with  no  small  fracas. 

Breathing  fury  and  vengeance,  he 
presented  himself  next  day  at  the  bed- 
side of  his  friend,  Roger,  before  the 
latter  had  arisen.  Sitting  on  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  exhibiting  a  pair  of 
new  crutches,  he  insisted  on  his  getting 
up,  and  coming  with  him  before  the 
next  magistrate,  as  he  had  been  wit- 
ness of  the  assault.  Having  stated 
his  grievance  to  that  official,  he  wound 
it  up  by  saying,  "  '  You  see  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  go  on  crutches  since 
the   fall   Delaunay   gave    me.'      'I  see 
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no  crutches.'  '  Oil !  I  must  have  left 
tliera  in  the  fiacre.'  '  Well,  well,'  said 
the  magistrate,  'lejive  the  matter  to 
me  ;  I'll  ai-range  it  to  your  satisfaction.' " 

In  the  famous  roll  of  papers  which 
Saint  Crieq  always  carried  about  with 
him  were  always  to  be  found  leases 
of  his  Xorman  possessions,  scented  soap, 
pots  of  the  cold  cream,  and  a  plan  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  This  plan  was  an 
object  of  terror  toMangin,  an  intelligent 
garcon  of  the  Chinese  baths  ;  for  as  often 
as  he  could  catch  him  unoccupied  he 
spread  his  map  before  him,  and  proceeded 
to  the  details  of  the  fight,  all  of  which 
the  poor  slave  managed  to  forget  by 
next  day. 

"  One  morning  coming  early  he  as- 
tonished Mangin  not  a  little  by  despatch- 
ing him  for  tAventy-five  kidneys  for  his 
breakfast.  The  youth  went  forth,  and 
on  his  return  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
he  found  his  employer  alieady  in  his 
bath,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  on  seeing 
him,  scissors  in  hand,  cut  the  articles  into 
pieces,  and  setting  these  afloat  on  the 
water.  '  Take  the  plan  now,  Mangin,' 
said  he,  '  and  let  us  enter  on  the  all- 
important  study. 

" '  Here  we  enter  on  St.  Jean  the 
18th  of  June,  1815.  We  have  at  this 
moment  the  eyes  of  Europe  on  us.  The 
wings  of  the  two  armies,  as  you  remark, 
extend  to  the  left  of  the  two  roads  of 
Genappes  and  Nivelles,  D'Erlon  facing 
Pictou,  Reilie  facing  Hill.  The  English 
army  occupy  the  higher  ground,  we  the 
lower.  Accursed  Weltington !  He 
secured  the  advantage  of  the  ground. 
But  the  action  is  going  to  be  begun  by  the 
French   at  Koiigeynont  (Hougomont).' 

"  Thus  speaking,  and  warming  him- 
self up  by  the  recital,  he  continued  pusli- 
ing  on  a  column  of  kidney  fragments. 
His  voice  arose,  while  he  continued  his 
strategetic  demonstrations. 

" '  Only  for  the  catastrophe  of  the 
D'Ohain  road,  if  Marcogoret  was  not 
swept  clean,  and  Lobeau  taken  in  flank, 
we  would  have  come  off"  safe,  but  pata- 
tra !  There  is  no  water  in  the  bath  ;  it's 
all  blood.  What  slaughter!  Courage, 
friends  1     Fellow  Ney  or  die!  ' 

"  And  Saint  Cricq,  without  minding 
the  splashing  he  inflicted  on  Mangin, 
made  a  desperate  charge  on  the  Prus- 
sians and  English  tirailleurs. 

"  Mangin  deplored  so  many  men  slain 


and  so  many  kidneys  destroyed,  but  the 
welcome  ringing  of  a  bell  released  him 
from  his  tiresome  inspection,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo." 

One  very  cold  day  he  frightened  poor 
Mangin,  by  requiring  a  warm  coach  to 
take  him  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  but 
he  soon  relieved  him  from  liis  anxiety 
by  explaining  his  mode  of  coach-warm- 
ing. "  Take  four  robust  commissionnaires 
(street  porters),  put  them  in  a  coach, 
let  it  be  driven  to  the  Place  de  la  Bas- 
tille, and  brought  back,  the  windows  all 
the  time  being  made  air-tight."  This 
was  done,  and  the  Auvergnats  made 
happier  than  so  many  negro-slaves  on  a 
holiday  by  the  javint  and  the  draught 
of  wine  given  them  as  they  came  out. 
Such  was  Saint  Cricq's  recipe  for  a 
comfortable  ride. 

Our  eccentric  was  a  man  of  property, 
but  at  times  he  was  in  want  of  ready  cash. 
He  would  then  borrow,  and  return  the 
loan  to  the  hour  and  minute  specified. 
One  day  sitting  in  a  coach  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  during  a  showei',  he  saw  his 
acquaintance,  we  are  told,  Lord  Seymour, 
standing  by  the  wayside  and  seeming 
on  the  look-out  for  a  carriage.  He 
made  a  sign  of  invitation.  Lord  Sey- 
mour entered  the  vehicle.  Saint  Cricq 
closed  the  door,  and  with  little  delay 
asked  the  loan  of  a  thousand  francs. 
The  noble  lord  thus  beset,  made  the 
customary  apologies,  had  lost  immensely 
last  night ;  was  waiting  for  a  remit- 
tance, &c.  The  man  in  need  told  him 
he  was  in  dire  want  of  the  money,  the 
money  he  should  have,  or  some  desper- 
ate deed  would  ensue.  On  getting  a 
new  refusal  he  took  up  a  small*  barrel 
of  gunpowder,  which  was  lying  at  his 
feet,  and  holding  his  lighted  cigar  in 
readiness  he  exclaimed, — "The  money, 
or  I  blow  myself  into  eternity,  and  you 
along  with  me." — A  check  was  given, 
and  punctually  repaid. 

After  the  adventure  of  the  crutches 
and  on  other  aggravating  occasions,  he 
would  repair  to  his  consoler,  Madame 
Recamier,  who,  by  mingled  firmness,  and 
gentleness,  and  real  sympathy,  always 
succeeded  hi  calming  down  his  angry 
transports.  He  said  to  De  Beauvoir  on 
leaving  her  house  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, "  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  I 
felt  as  in  an  angel's  presence.  She  can 
do  what  she  pleases  with  me." 
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The  poor  man  closed  his  days  in  a 
private  asyhim.  Every  afternoon  he 
required  a  coach  in  order  to  visit  his 
estates  in  Normandy.  The  coachman 
set  off  and  drove  through  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  till  the  patient  M\  asleep. 
On  awaking  at  his  return,  he  always 
expressed  pleasure  at  the  little  fatigue 
■svith  which  the  long  journey  had  been 
performed. 

This  man  who  put  snuff  into  his  salad, 
and  sometimes  salt  in  his  tea,  was  an 
able  linguist,  and  well  versed  in  Egy]> 
tian  antiquities.  His  double  cloak  was 
■well  known  to  the  bookstall-keepers 
along  the  quays.  A  volume  might  be 
filled  by  a  philosophical  pathologist  on 
the  subject  of  his  mental  aberrations. 

THE    COUNT   DE    COUECHAMPS. 

About  the  year  1830,  the  literary 
people  of  France  hailed  with  satisfac- 
tion the  publication  of  a  work,  entitled 
"The  Memoirs  of  the  Marchioness  de 
Crequy,"  a  supposed  centenarian,  or 
nearly  so.  So  true  were  the  pictures 
given  in  the  work  of  French  society  in 
court,  castle,  and  city,  from  an  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  no 
one  doubted  the  existence  of  the  Marchio- 
ness or  the  truth  of  everything  related. 
But  the  real  author  was  a  certain  Comte 
de  Courchamps,  a  man  of  exquisite 
taste  in  wines  and  choice  viands,  of 
great  knowledge  of  heraldry,  of  Ger- 
manic chapters,  and  of  literary  subjects 
generally,  one  devoted  to  the  ancient 
regime,  and  unchangeable  in  his  politics. 
He  said  he  had  been  on  speaking  terms 
with  Cambacerds,  and  a  reader  to  Mad- 
ame de  Beauharnais ;  moreover  that  he 
was  a  Canon,  and  he  certainly  displayed 
on  his  breast  the  crosses  of  many  chap- 
ters. His  forehead  was  high,  his  eyes 
and  ears  those  of  a  Satyr,  his  hands 
small,  but  like  icicles  in  the  feel.  His 
biographer  says,  "  he  united  in  himself 
the  qualities  of  a  monkey,  an  abbe,  and 
a  cat." 

Eating,  as  we  know,  has  been  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  science  by  our  neigh- 
bors. They  must  have  inherited  their 
devotion  to  the  table  from  the  Teiaton 
side  among  their  ancestors,  for  the  pure 
Cekic  races  have  never  been  stomach 
woj-shippers.  It  was  a  caution,  in  the 
language  of  the  Squire  of  Shckville,  to 
see  the  Count  de  Courchamps  enthroned 


at  his  own  peculiar  table  at  the  Cafe 
des  Proven9aux  from  ten  o'clock  till 
midnight.  Certain  loaves  were  baked 
expressly  for  his  use,  the  garcon  who 
waited  upon  him  felt  proud  of  the  privi- 
lege. Room  cannot  be  spared  for  tlie 
enumeration  of  the  meats  and  the  wines 
which  entered  into  the  banquet,  shared 
by  him  with  our  author,  but  they 
amounted  to  thirty  in  number.  When 
the  great  work  was  at  its  most  interest- 
ing point,  he  would  take  from  his  pocket 
small  bottles  filled  with  some  fiery  sauces 
best  known  to  himself.  The  burning 
properties  of  these  condiments  he  neu- 
tralized by  the  choice  wines  he  pat- 
ronized. Your  American  or  business- 
absorbed  Briton  who  eats  against  time, 
goes  through  the  o]>eration  merely  to 
enable  him  to  finish  whatever  work 
absorbshim  for  the  moment.  The  Count 
evidently  endured  the  ennuis  of  the  day 
merely  by  the  pleasurable  anticipations 
of  supper.  The  poor  provincial  who 
made  his  meal  at  a  neighboring  table 
within  twenty  minutes,  and  amused  the 
after-time  by  contemplating  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  noble  supper-eater,  must 
have  felt  that  he  himself  had  yet  much 
to  learn  in  a  science  which  he  had  hith- 
erto only  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
necessity. 

De  Beauvoir's  first  introduction  to  the 
Epicurean  Coimtis  thus  related. 

"At  three  o'clock  I  rapidly  ascended 
the  staircase  of  the  Hotel  de  Mayence, 
and,  with  my  letter  of  introduction  in 
my  hand,  I  rang  at  the  door  of  M.  de 
Courchamps. 

"  No  answer. 

"  I  rang  again  ;  still  silence. 

"  I  got  impatient,  and  rang  loudly  this 
time  ;  this  time  a  voice  uttered,  '  Come 
in.' 

"I  pushed  the  door,  which  indeed 
was  not  closed,  and  found  myself  in  a 
darkish  room.  In  an  uncurtained  bed 
at  the  end  was  an  old  woman. 

"  All  of  her  that  was  visible  was 
wrapped  in  a  tartan  plaid,  except  her 
head,  which  was  covered  with  a  cap  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  large  ribbons  and 
flowers. 

"Thinking  I  had  to  do  with  a  house- 
keeper or  governante,  I  mentioned  that 
I  was  bearer  of  a  letter  to  M.  le  Comte 
de  Courchamps. 

"  The  old  lady  scrutinized  me,  thanked 
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me  with  an  inclination  of  her  head,  put 
on  her  spectacles,  and  uuconcernedly 
read  the  letter  addressed  to  her  master. 
This  piece  of  impudence  startled  me. 
'The  letter?'  said  I. 

" '  It  is  for  me,  monsieur,'  came  out  in 
a  strong  masculine  tone.  '  Please  take  a 
seat.' 

"  I  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  ;  I  recog- 
nized the  Count  de  Courchamps. 

"'Do  not  be  surprised,'  said  he,  'at 
my  accoutrements ;  I  can't  write  other- 
wise.' At  the  same  time  he  showed  me 
his  writing  disfigured  by  many  erasures. 
His  inkstand  was  a  china-ware  monkey. 

" '  Would  you  ever  have  recognized 
in  this  travestie,  your  neighbor  at  din- 
ner the  other  day?' 

" '  You  only  want  a  pot  of  rouge  and 
some  patches.' 

"  'It  is  a  good  hint.  Do  you  think 
that  with  these  aids  I  might  captivate 
M.  Dumont,  or  M.  Fournier,  the  pub- 
lishers ?  I  think  I'll  try  their  power  to- 
morrow on  M.  Ladvocat.'  " 

The  Count  was  sarcastic  to  the  last 
degree,  especially  on  the  ladies,  and 
repeated  with  much  unction  an  anecdote 
from  La  Mode,  a  popular  journal. 

Lady  G.,  who  took  it  into  her  English 
head  that  the  Parisian  dames  lived  on 
nothing  grosser  than  ether  or  spiritual- 
ism, gave  a  magnificent  ball  in  her  new 
hotel.  Rue  Saint-Honore.  The  sight  of 
the  ball-room  was  dazzling,  so  was  the 
buffet.  Alas  !  the  contents  of  it  had 
to  be  renew^ed  a  score  of  times.  Oh, 
how  the  ladies,  as  the  dances  ended, 
flung  themselves  on  the  confectionery, 
the  cakes,  the  cold  meat,  the  champagne  ! 
The  lady  of  a  certain  chief  of  division 
arrived  at  her  third  turbot;  she  took 
three  suppers  at  the  bufifet  that  night, 
divine  creature  ! 

He  went  on  for  a  long  time  in  this 
tone  of  mockery,  pitilessly  immolating 
all  the  victims  which  came  to  hand,  in 
mingled  verse  and  prose,  couplets  and 
epigrams.  Plis  visitor  was  an  involun- 
tary spectator  of  a  general  massacre. 

To  this,  join  the  efiect  of  the  curious 
toilette  of  the  speaker,  gesticulating  in 
the  bedgown  of  an  old  portress,  with 
splashes  of  ink  on  his  sleeves  and  cap. 

It  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  enjoy 
the  ugliness  possessed  by  the  Count. 
An  ape's  malice  animated  the  coun- 
tenance, with   its    projecting    chin,  and 


its  pinched  mouth,  ever  ready  to  let  out 
a  sarcasm.  He  shook  his  head  when 
talking  like  a  mandarin  ornament,  and 
an  old  Judge  would  be  obliged  to  laugh 
at  the  rolling  of  his  eyes.  He  neither 
loved  nor  admired  women,  and  was  fond 
of  repeating  such  anecdotes  as  the  fol- 
lowing— 

"  When  I  was  in  London,  a  young 
Frenchman  with  a  delicate,  womanish 
face,  put  on  female  attire,  and  presented 
himself  at  a  house  where  he  knew  Mrae. 
de  Stael  was  to  pay  a  visit  in  a  day  or 
two.  None  of  the  family  had  ever  seen 
in  person  the  gifted  lady. 

"The  false  Corinne  enchanted  the 
family  with  her  grace,  her  beauty,  and 
her  agreeable  manner.  Next  day  the 
true  Corinne  was  announced. 

"  They  were  at  first  a  little  sui-prised 
that  she  should  have  returned  so  soon. 
However,  a  welcome  was  prepared,  but 
to  their  surprise,  they  saw  before  them 
a  quite  difierent  person  from  her  they 
had  entertained  the  evening  before.  The 
new-comer  had  somei^hing  masculine  in 
her  air,  a  defect  unpardonable  among 
the  English.  She  was  attired  in  a  strange 
fashion,  and  with  neck  and  shoulders 
bare.  The  lady  of  the  house  took  her 
for  an  impostor,  and  said  in  a  tone  of 
suppressed  anger,  '  Madame,  you  have 
arrived  too  late.  We  have  the  honor 
of  knowing  Madame  de  Stael,  a  very 
beautiful  woman,  whose  manners  are 
truly  feminine,  while  you  would  be  taken 
for  a  man  were  it  not  for  your  dress. 
That  is  not,  however,  sufiicient  to  prove 
you  to  be  Madame  de  Stael.  So,  Mad- 
ame, the  sooner  you  relieve  us  of  your 
presence  the  better.'  " 

The  Count's  stories  were  told  by  every 
muscle  of  his  face  as  well  as  his  tongue  ; 
all  were  in  motion.  He  delighted  in  imi- 
tating old  English  women,  and  chuckled 
over  the  English  balls  given  by  Messrs. 
Hope  and  Rothschild,  when  the  nicest 
Parisian  ladies  had  to  suffer  from  digs 
of  the  foreigners'  elbows  in  their  sides, 
or  pummellings  on  their  backs. 

Sarcastic  as  was  the  old  gentleman, 
he  was  finely  duped  and  mystified  by  an 
old  friend,  le  Comte  Horace  de  Vielcas- 
tel.  Courchamps  was  a  loyal  adherent 
of  the  elder  branch.  His  jocular  friend 
informed  a  stationer,  a  sergeant  in  the 
National  Guard,  that  the  Count  was  a 
devoted  partisan  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
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"was  most  anxious  to  be  seen  under  arms 
and  in  imiform.  On  this  information 
the  valiant  sergeant  proceeded  to  invite 
by  circular  the  old  victim  to  attend  at 
the  guard-room  such  a  day.  Letters  on 
letters  arrived,  and  finally  a  summons 
before  the  proper  tribunal  to  answer  for 
his  non-compliance,  and  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  order  for  his  incarceration 
for  five  days.  The  victim  made  a  con- 
fidant of  his  tormentor,  who,  while  ap- 
parently endeavoring  to  free  him  from 
his  meshes,  only  wound  them  tighter 
round  him.  So  exquisite  became  at  last 
liis  mental  toitures,  that  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  go  into  voluntary  exile,  when  his 
persecutors  relaxed,  and  shortly  after,  at 
their  suggestion,  he  published  his  "Me- 
moires  de  la  Marquise  de  Crequy." 

"He  possessed  notes,  precious  docu- 
ments, wonderful  letters,  surprising 
stories,  and  secret  correspondence  in 
reams.  He  had  known  great  personages, 
traversed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  writing  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment, and  was  gifted  to  the  highest  de- 
gree with  that  spirit  of  analysis  which 
makes  the  success  of  a  book.  To  put 
these  notes  in  order,  to  collate  the  reci- 
tals, to  give  to  every  ligure  the  value  it 
merited,  all  this  labor  had  a  particular 
attraction  for  him.  Three  editions  of  his 
book  were  soon  dispersed." 

The  poor  old  gentleman  ariived  at 
that  hour  when  sitting  from  ten  to  twelve 
at  supper  was  out  of  the  question.  Let 
us  suppose  that  devout  feeling  succeeded 
to  the  vagaries  of  head  and  heart.  He 
lived  in  his  very  advanced  years  with  the 
Friars  of  St.  John  of  God,  in  their  con- 
vent, Rue  Plumet.  Suppers  were  indeed 
no  more,  but  he  would  descend  to  the 
kitchen  at  times  to  see  how  sauces  and 
roasts  were  progressing.  The  brother 
cook  did  not  approve  of  these  visitations, 
and  from,  a  certain  day  the  kitchen  door 
remained  closed  against  him.  He  died 
near  Poitiers,  in  an  establishment  of  sis- 
ters, with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  The 
good  ladies  forgave  the  satirical  humor 
of  the  aged  child  for  the  charm  of  his 
conversation. 

EOMIEU    AND    EOUSSEAU. 

Jlomieu  and  Rousseau  (not  Jean  Jac- 
ques) were  what  may  be  called  literary 
Bohemians  before  poor  Miirger  inaugu- 
rated the  institution.     They  wrote  a  lit- 


tle but  drank  much.  Of  the  two,  Romieu 
possessed  more  stamen  and  kept  longer 
on  his  legs,  when  battling  with  the  de- 
mon of  drink.  Rousseau,  when  found  by 
the  watch  and  requested  for  a  reference, 
was  perhaps,  unable  to  answer  his  own 
name,  or  tell  what  name  his  father  bore, 
but  he  had  engraved  on  a  tablet  in  one 
of  the  chambers  of  his  brain,  the  name 
of  an  indulgent  friend,  a  Commissary  of 
Police.  Before  him  he  was  brought,  and 
when  in  a  state  of  half-consciousness,  re- 
ceived a  bitter  rebuke  from  his  patron, 
but  generally  escaped  a  long  detention. 

The  two  associates  would  get  glorious 
in  each  other's  company,  and  he  that 
was  less  overpowered  would  see"  the 
other  home.  Romieu  having  the  stronger 
head,  half  dragged,  half  carried  his  help- 
less friend  in  the  direction  of  his  abode 
one  night.  But  beyond  a  certain  point 
he  could  not  induce  the  overpowered 
Rousseau  to  proceed.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  He  laid  him  sitting  in  an  angle, 
begged  a  lamp  from  a  belated  green-gro- 
cer, and  left  it  lighted  by  his  side,  thus 
])rotecting  him  from  involuntary  inva- 
sions. When  he  awoke  next  morning 
he  found  himself  the  centre  of  a  wonder- 
ing crowd,  and  a  few  sous  in  his  hand, 
there  deposited  by  some  good  hearts, 
who  had  been  up  betimes,  and  had,  tak- 
en him  for  a  houseless  outcast. 

Romieu  once  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  aportier,  who  happened  to  be 
a  cobbler.  Leaning  in  at  his  window,  he 
asked  the  poor  man  a  series  of  questions, 
not  altogether  amounting  to  a  hundred, 
on  the  number  of  his  children,  the  name 
of  his  wife  (the  porter  requesting  him  to 
say  spouse),  her  genealogy,  his  own  gen- 
ealogy, the  names  of  tlie  people  who 
lived  within,  the  rent  of  the  diflierent 
suites  of  rooms,  and  his  opinions  on  the 
various  questions  of  the  day.  The  poor 
man,  completely  exhausted,  at  last  asked 
what  he  could  do  for  him.  "  Nothing," 
said  Romieu,  "  I  have  not  the  slightest 
trouble  to  put  you  to."  "  And  what  have 
you  taken  up  so  much  of  my  time  for  ?" 
"■  Merely  to  comply  with  this  painted  re- 
quest, which  caught  my  eye  as  I  passed — 
'  Parlez  au  Portier:'  "  The  irritated  man 
of  leather  would  have  sent  his  heaviest- 
heeled  sabot  in  the  direction  of  Romieu's 
nose  but  for  the  sudden  departure  of 
that  humorist. 

Romieu  and  Rousseau  were  the  terror 
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of  all  the  grocers  in  their  arrondissement. 
The  tricks  they  played  on  them  would 
fill  a  volume.  Just  as  the  shop  of  one 
of  them  whose  sign  was  The  Tico  Ba- 
boons, was  about  being  closed  one  night, 
Romieu  entered  in  haste,  and  asked  for 
the  owner.  "  He  has  gone  to  bed  ;  he 
is  not  very  well."  "  I  must  speak  to  him 
on  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance." 
"Jacques,  you  had  better  go  up  to  Mon- 
sieur X's  bed-room,  and  say  a  gentleman 
wants  to  speak  to  him  on  a  matter  of 
weight."  Jacques  went,  and  after  a  time 
returned,  and  requested  the  gentleman 
to  take  the  trouble  of  walking  up  stairs. 
They  entered  the  dormitory.  "  Sir ;  I 
am  very  sorry  to  disturb  you,  especially 
as  you  are  not  well.  Is  your  name  so  and 
so  ?  "  "  Yes ;  what  can  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  doing  for  you?"  "I  am  anxious 
to  see  your  partner."  "  I  have  no  part- 
ner." "  Xo  partner !  Then  nom  cVune 
inpe,  why  have  you  written  over  your 
shop,  '  The  Two  Baboons  ?' — I  take  my 
leave,  sorry  to  find  such  a  want  of  truth 
in  a  respectable  man  of  business." 

Many  a  lamp  had  Romieu  broken  in 
his  wayward  career,  and  when  he  was 
made  sous-prefect  in  Dordogne,  he  found 
appropriate  punishment  descending  on 
him.  As  he  \vas  returning  home  late  he 
found  three  young  men  of  wit  and  vin- 
osity  endeavoring  in  vain  to  break  the 
lamp  of  the  sub-prefecture.  He  looked 
on  for  some  time  with  much  disgust  on 
their  successless  attempts,  and  at  last 
cried  out  impatiently,  "  Stop,  you  awk- 
ward fellows,  and  observe  me."  He 
took  up  a  pebble,  and  tlie  next  moment 
the  glass  was  shivered  and  the  hght 
gone. 

Romieu  entering  on  his  country  duties, 
was  seized  with  a  determination  to  extir- 
pate the  hannetons  (chaffers),  which  are 
a  serious  pest  to  France,  and  which  the 
people  themselves  have  perpetuated  by 
their  wholesale  destruction  of  the  small 
birds.  His  crusade  against  the  pestilent 
insects  was  sung  in  the  Charivari^  the 
title  of  the  poem  importing — 

"  HOW  M.  ROMIEU  CAME  TO  A  PREMA- 
TURE AND  LAMENTABLE  END,  VICTIM 
OF  THE  HAJnSTETONS  OF  LOUHANS,  BY 
WHOM    HE   WAS    CRUELLY   DEVOURED." 

The  serious  and  pale  visaged  prefect 
was  gravely  writing  with  the  pen  of  a 


canard  when  a  noise  was  heard  in  the 
antechamber  of  his  study. 

"It  was  the  garde  champetre, 
Who  entered  all  in  grief, 
Pale  with  fear,  and  faint, 

And  thus  displayed  his  woe, — 
'  Alas,  alas,  for  love  of  heaven. 
Oh  haste  Monsieur  Romieu ! '  " 

Romieu  complains  of  being  disturbed, 
and  asks  if  a  fire  has  broken  out. 

"  '  Ah,  'tis,'  says  he,  '  another  tale. 

It  is  the  cruel  z-hannetons, 
A-coming  in  great  squadrons 

To  ravage  all  the  land. 
And  if  you  make  not  haste 
We  shall  be  all  devoured.' 

"  In  this  egregious  peril 
Consulting  his  heart  only, 
Romieu  of  valor  brimful 

Begirt  himself  for  danger. 
He  tenderly  embraced 
His  spouse  and  children  dear." 

The  garde  champetre  and  his  master 
march  a  long  distance  before  they  meet 
the  foe. 

"  These  hannetons  detestable 

In  such  dense  bodies  flew, 
That  like  a  veil  they  covered 

The  sun  that  gives  us  light, 
And  such  a  buzzing  sound  there  came 
As  made  the  warriors  quake. 

"  Romieu  inflamed  with  rage 
His  trenchant  falchion  drew. 
His  cross  of  honor  and  his  pen 

He  at  the  May-bugs  flung. 
But  the  ever  cursed  animals 
More  fierce  and  numerous  grew. 

'•  The  insect  like  a  leprosy 

Ate  up  the  Sous-prefect, 
Commencing  at  his  feathered  crest. 

And  ending  at  his  shoe. 
In  one  short  moment  he  devoured 
Hands,  eyes,  legs,  feet  and  aU. 

"  He  had  a  tender  skin, 

A  nd  so  no  help  was  found ; 
'Twas  pity  for  to  see  him, 

'Twas  pity  for  to  hear ; 
The  garde  within  a  neighboring  pool 
Was  bathed  all  in  tears. 

"  But  vengeance  from  the  sky 

Will  overtake  the  knaves. 
For  even  now  the  prefects 

And  sub-prefects  of  France 
Have  formed  a  joint  stock  company 
To  extirpate  the  pest. 

"Upon  the  tomb  of  the  great  man 
Is  written,  '  He  lies  here. 
Who  from  the  perverse  hannetoa 
The  nation  could  not  save. 
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Good  son  he  was,  and  good  prefect, 
Good  comrade,  and  right  gay. 

"  Te  Frenchmen  all  attention  give, 
And  learn  hereby  to  pay 
Tour  taxes  in  all  honesty. 

And  loyally  mount  guard. 
God  bless  us  all,  both  great  and  small. 
And  good  King  Philip  save  1 " 

Dantnn's  caricature  portrait  of  Romieu 
embodied  his  mental  and  physical  man 
by  a  hanneton,  whose  head  was  moulded 
into  a  resemblance  of  Romieu's,  swim- 
ming across  an  oil  lamp,  and  repulsing 
with  his  antennjB  the  attacks  of  the  Cha- 
rivari,  the  Vertve)%  and  other  periodi- 
cals. The  grave  humorist  never  allowed 
his  serenity  to  be  rufSed  by  these  as- 
saults, but  generally  repaid  their  ad- 
vances twofold. 

An  impatience  of  restraint,  and  a  wan- 
ton transgression  of  bounds  set  by  reli- 
gion and  moral  decency,  are  characteris- 
tic of  too  large  a  proportion  of  Parisian 
men  of  letters.  Under  the  polished  sur- 
face of  manner  and  the  investment  of  the 
commonplaces  of  life  with  the  charms 
arising  from  kindly  human  sympathy, 
and  the  creations  of  fancy,  lies  a  strong 
inclination  to  examine  the  morbid  condi- 
tions of  our  nature,  and  to  study  the 
ghastly  skeleton  rather  than  the  goodly 
appea]-ance  of  the  frame  of  whicTi  it  is 
the  foundation.  They  not  only  delight 
in  these  gloomy  studies,  but  make  stren- 
uous efforts  to  infuse  a  cynical  and  cheer- 
less spirit  into  their  readers.  This  ten- 
dency to  the  study  of  the  ghastly  and 
morbid  side  of  humanity  and  all  belong- 
ing to  it,  gives  a  more  uninviting  charac- 
ter to  the  behavior  of  the  insane  and  the 
eccentric  among  our  neighbors  than  is 
found  among  other  people.  Can  it  be 
that  from  the  union  of-  separate  races 
such  as  the  Franks  and  Celts,  sprung  a 
people  combining  the  worse  instead  of 
the  better  qualities  of  both  ?  For  some 
centuries  the  sovereigns  of  England 
have  had  no  more  discontented  subjects 
in  Ireland  than  the  descendants  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  native  Celts.  This  is,  how- 
ever, advanced  only  as  an  illustration. 
The  si;bject  is  interesting,  but  too  diffi- 
cult and  extensive  to  be  handled  at  the 
end  of  a  light  article. 


Fraser's  Mngazino. 
THE  MATERIALS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

To  some  of  our  readers  the  title  of 
this  paper  might  seem  to  involve  a  de- 
gree of  assumption  ;  to  others,  a  want  of 
sense.  We  hope  to  prove,  in  a  short 
time,  that  it  does  not  justly  incur  either 
imputation.  As  to  want  of  sense — 
though  even  in  scientific  matters  traces 
may  occasionally  be  found  of  that  minus 
quantity,  and  followers  may  still  exist  of 
him,  who,  when  it  was  supposed  that  a 
geometrical  figure  had  been  discovered 
in  the  moon,  proposed  to  trace  out 
something  similar  in  the  plains  of  Siberia, 
by  way  of  opening  a  communication 
with  our  neighbors  across  the  sky, — we 
trust  that  all  we  have  to  say  will  be 
amenable  to  sound  reason.  And  as  to  , 
the  idea  of  too  great  pretension,  it  would 
have  imdoubtedly  attached  to  any  at- 
tempt to  speak  of  all  the  materials 
which  the  Creator  has  seen  fit  to  employ; 
but  we  have  carefully  avoided  any  such 
extensive  epithet.  Our  aim  is  merely  to 
show,  in  a  simple  and  intelligible  way, 
and  as  far  as  may  be  fairly  exj^ected  in 
a  rough  and  general  outline,  what  has 
been  ascertained  as  to  tiie  elements  of 
the  creation  at  large — a  wonderful  sub- 
ject, and  deserving  of  far  better  hand- 
ling. 

But,  first  of  all,  we  have  to  define  the 
terra  "  element,"  and  to  describe  the  ex- 
tent of  its  application.  By  an  "  element," 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is  meant 
a  simple  substance,  which,  so  far  as  our 
means  of  investigation  extend,  is  incapa- 
ble of  decomposition,  or  reduction  to 
any  more  primitive  form.  And  we  may 
presume  upon  our  readers'  knowledge 
of  the  fa,ct — though  some  experience  in 
teaching  leads  us  to  be  careful  even  as 
to  this  presumption — that  the  "four  ele- 
ments," universally  recognized  as  such 
but  two  or  three  generations  ago,  have 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  list.  Not 
one  of  them  is  now  considered  a  simple 
body.  Air  is  known  to  be  a  mixture  of 
two  transparent  gases,  nitrogen  and 
oxygen.  Water  is  a  compound  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  another  gas.  Even 
in  fire  the  light  and  heat  may  be  separ- 
ated, and  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  each  may  be  reducible  to  a  subtle 
form  of  motion.  And  earth  is  but  the 
common  name  of — we  had  almost  said  a 
hundred  substances — each  a  compound 
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in  itself.  From  the  chemists,  who  are 
the  only  authorities  upon  tins  subject, 
Ave  learn  that  there  are  about  62  ele- 
ments at  present  known,  of  which  49 
are  metals,  8  substances  with  an  indi- 
vidual character  of  their  own,  which 
does  not  admit  of  their  being  ranked 
with  the  preceding,  and  5  gases.  Such 
appear  to  be  the  materials  of  which  our 
globe  is  composed.  We  cannot  affirm 
it  to  be  matter  of  demonstration  that 
none  of  these  may  be  some  day  found 
reducible  to  a  more  simple  form.  We 
cannot  pronounce  with  mathematical 
confidence  that  no  unexpected  and  start- 
ling discovery  may  yet  eifect  at  least  a 
partial  change  in  some  of  these  positions. 
But  we  may  safely  affirm,  from  the  ac- 
cordance of  rigid  theory  with  accurate 
and  extensive  observation,  that  the  prob- 
ability of  any  general  revolution  in 
chemical  knowledge  is  almost  infinitesi- 
mally  small;  and  though  we  cannot  as 
yet  claim  the  reduction  of  every  strong- 
hold, we  may  believe  that  the  ground 
which  has  been  won  during  the  present 
century  is  eifectually  secured  from 
becoming  again  the  possession  of  ignor- 
ance and  uncertainty. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  without  pre- 
sumption, that  we  know  pretty  well  of 
what  our  globe  is  made.  Then  comes 
the  interesting  inquiry.  Is  the  rest  of 
the  universe  composed  of  similar,  or  of 
entirely  unknown  materials  ?  Sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  what  are  they  in  their 
actual  nature  and  ultimate  composition  ? 
We  see  their  light;  in  individual  cases 
Ave  can  detect  something  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  surfaces  ;  but  what  is  their 
chemical  character  ?  Of  what  are  they 
made  ?  Are  the  elements  that  we  here 
know  the  sole  substratum  everywhere 
em]:)loyed  by  the  Great  Creator  as  the 
foundation  of  His  glorious  Avork  ?  Or 
has  He  seen  fit  to  employ,  in  other 
places  of  His  dominion,  materials,  to  us 
Avholly,  or  it  may  be  only  in  part, 
unknown  ? 

It  is  a  daring  question;  and  but  a  few 
years  back  would  have  been  almost  a 
hopeless  one.  How  could  it  be  possible 
to  reply  to  it  ?  We  have  no  means  of 
bridging  over  that  wide  gu!f  that  sep- 
arates us  from  every  other  body  of  our 
system.  One  strange  and  singular  ex- 
cei^tion  must  indeed  be  mentioned.  From 
time  to  time  a  messenger  reaches  us  from 


the  outward  space,  much  more  frequent- 
ly, indeed,  than  might  be  supposed ;  it 
has  been  calculated  that  on  some  part 
or  other  of  our  planet  an  aerolite  de- 
scends daily.  Wonderful  things  these 
strangers  are,  flying,  as  it  would  seem, 
by  millions  to  CA'^ery  portion  of  our 
orbit  at  random — but  that  the  Creator 
does  nothing  at  random — and  very  sin- 
gular is  usually  their  appearance,  and 
very  unlike  that  of  the  ordinary  mate- 
rials around  us.  But  whatever  maybe 
their  aspect,  they  bring  us  much  less  in- 
telligence than  might  have  been  sup- 
posed. Not  being  of  the  earth,  we  might 
reasonably  as  Avell  as  eagerly  inquire 
what  news  they  convey;  btit  strange  to 
say,  there  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered 
a  single  element  not  already  existing 
here,  nor,  indeed,  so  much  in  nimiber  as 
a  third  of  those  already  knoAvn.  Wher- 
ever they  may  come  from,  or  whatever 
may  be  their  destination,  they  lead  lis  but 
to  the  negative  conclusion,  that  there  is  no 
evidence,  so  far,  of  any  other  constitution 
in  the  distant  regions  of  this  great  uni- 
verse, than  that  which  we  already  know. 
And,  so  fixr,  our  question  is  left  in  its 
original  hopelessness.  In  fact,  if  we 
have  oftentimes  much  trouble  in  ascer- 
taining the  chemical  composition  of  sub- 
stances Avith  which  we  are  hourly  fami- 
liar, Avhich  we  can  not  only  see,  but 
handle,  and  Aveigh,  and  taste,  and  smell, 
and  expose  to  all  kinds  of  chemical  re- 
action, what  possible  prospect  can  there 
be  that  Ave  should  ascertam  the  real  na- 
ture of  those  to  which  we  never  draw 
nearer,  in  the  most  favorable  case,  than 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles, 
A^diile  in  other  instances  we  are  separated 
from  them  by  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
millions,  and  distances  passing  calcula- 
tion, and  outrunning  imagination  itself? 
We  see  that  the  bodies  are  there — and 
that  is  all  we  knoAV.  It  is  only  by  their 
light  that  we  become  aAvare  of  their  ex- 
istence. 

And  yet  it  is  that  very  light  that  has 
of  late  been  made  the  means  of  inform- 
ing us  of  much  more  than  that  they  are 
merely  where  we  see  them.  A  most 
unexpected  advance — an  advance  that 
but  a  few  years  ago  might  have  been 
ranked  AA'ith  impossibilities — has  actually 
been  made.  That  light — the  sole  indi- 
cation of  their  existence — has  been  found 
capable  of  revealing  to  us  secrets  as  to 
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their  nature  perfectly  unsuspected.  We 
have  now  learned,  so  to  speak,  to  dissect 
it,  to  separate  it  into  its  component  parts, 
and  to  cause  some  at  least  of  those  parts 
to  tell  us  the  mystery  of  their  origin. 
To  explain,  in  as  simple  a  mode  as  we 
can,  how  this  marvellous  disclosure  has 
been  brought  about,  will  be  the  object 
of  the  following  remarks. 

That  ordinary  or  white  light  may  be 
decomposed  by  refraction  into  what  are 
commonly  known  as  the  "  colors  of  the 
rainbow,"  is  a  familiar  fact.  Every  trans- 
parent substance,  of  greater  density  than 
that  of  air,  and  bounded  by  suifaces  in- 
clined to  one  another,  gives  evidence  of 
this  dispersion,  as  the  separation  into 
color  is  technically  called.  We  see  it  in 
the  drops  that  tall  from  the  clouds,  or 
glitter  upon  the  brandies,  or  are  dai^hed 
into  fragments  by  the  fury  of  the  cat- 
aract. We  see  it  in  the  flashing  hues  of 
the  diamond,  and  often  to  great  advan- 
tage in  the  pendants  of  chandeliers;  but 
it  is.  most  conveniently  and  perfectly  ex- 
hibited by  what  is  called  a  piism  —  a 
piece  of  glass  having  two  surfaces  gieat- 
ly  inclined  to  each  other.  Light,  after 
passing  through  any  of  these  dispersive 
media,  is  no  longer  of  simple  and  uniform 
whiteness  ;  it  is  transformed  into  a  series 
of  the  most  vivid  and  delicate  tints,  melt- 
ing into  each  other  by  an  insensible  gra- 
dation, from  a  dark  heavy  red,  through 
brilliant  orange,  green,  and  blue,  to  a 
deep  and  tender  violet.  We  are  not 
now  concerned  with  the  inquiry — though 
in  its  own  place  a  most  interesting  one 
— how  this  diversity  of  hue  is  universal- 
ly found  where  refraction,  or  bending  of 
the  rays  of  light,  takes  place ;  and  whe- 
ther color  is  so  connected  with  refrac- 
tion that  every  progressive  degree  of 
refraction  produces  its  own  tint  —  in 
which  case  each  hue  would  be  simple 
and  independent — or  whether  some,  at 
least,  of  the  colors  may  not  be  of  com- 
posite character — as  indeed  every  artist 
would  from  mere  inspection  at  once  con- 
clude. Sir  Isaac  Newton's  division  into 
seven  colors,  having  no  other  basis  than 
an  inadequate  analogy  with  the  notes  of 
music,  has  dropped  out  of-use,  with  other 
hypotheses  ;  and  the  question  now  seems 
to  lie  between  a  superimposition  of  three 
bands  of  the  colors  recognized  as  pri- 
maries in  painting,  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
equal  in  extent,  but  very  unequal  in  in- 


tensity in  different  parts  of  their  length  ; 
— and  a  continuous  series  of  literally  in- 
numerable hues,  each  equally  elementary 
and  self-subsistent,  and  each  passing, 
without  the  least  overlapping,  into  its 
neighbors  on  either  side  by" the  most 
delicate  and  imperceptible  modification. 
The  former,  the  idea  of  Brewster,  is  now 
so  generally  considered  as  supplanted 
by  the  latter,  that  an  attempt  to  get  the 
cause  reheard  may  be  thought  to  savor 
of  ignorance  or  obstinacy  ;  yet  there  are 
tliose  willing  to  take  it  in  hand,  and  to  risk 
the  charge  of  temerity  in  the  cause  of 
truth.  Experiments  of  a  novel  and  very 
interesting  character  have  been  made, 
and  are  now  in  progress,  which  it  would 
be  premature  to  describe  at  present,  but 
which,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  have 
given  results  not,  as  it  seems,  capable  of 
explanation  on  the  more  modern  hypo- 
thesis, but  decidedly  corroborating  the 
theory  of  Brewster.  But  we  will  let 
these  pass.  Should  their  ultimate  re- 
sults prove  accordant  with  their  existing 
promise,  the  public  will  be  invited  to 
judge  of  their  value. 

Meanwhile  the  subject  before  us  is 
independent  of  such  researches,  and  un- 
connected with  any  theory  of  color. 
The  spectrum,  as  the  band  of  varied  hues 
is  called,  when  obtained  direct  from  the 
sun  by  refraction — whether  naturally,  as 
through  the  bow  set  in  the  cloud,  or  the 
rain-drops  pendent  on  the  leaves,  or  ar- 
tificially, as  through  a  prism  of  glass  or 
other  suitable  material — exhibits  to  us 
nothing  more  than  what  we  have  describ- 
ed, a  succession  of  brilliant  tints  passing 
gradually  from  red  of  various  qualities, 
through  yellow  and  green,  to  blue  deep- 
ening into  violet.  But  a  little  consider- 
ation will  show  us  that  these  colors,  how- 
ever uncompounded  in  their  own  nature, 
cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  simple  and  pure. 
They  would  be  so  if  the  sun  were  a 
point;  but  the  breadth  of  its  surface,  or 
in  astronomical  language,  disc,  prevents 
the  complete  analysis  of  its  light :  for 
every  portion  of  this  disc,  from  the  one 
side  to  the  other,  in  whatever  direction 
the  refraction  may  have  been  effected, 
has  been  contributing  its  own  share  of 
light  to  every  portion  of  the  spectrum, 
so  that  the  latter,  instead  of  being  a  sim- 
])le  decomposition  of  one  pencil  of  light 
issuing  from  one  point,  is  an  overlapping, 
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to  a  certain  small  but  not  inconsiderable 
degree,  of  innumerable  spectra  from  an 
infinite  number  of  luminous  points,  pro- 
ducing a  confu-^ion,  the  limit  of  which  is 
of  course  the  appai-ent   breadth  of  the 
source  of  light.     Within  that  confusion, 
tliat  crowding  together  and  intermixture 
of  neighboring  tints,  some  mystery  may- 
lie  concealed;  we  shall  at  any  rate  natu- 
rally seek  to  disentangle  it — and  fortu- 
nately the  means  are  ready  to  our  hand. 
We  can  thin  out  the  crowd  to  a  simple 
rank,  by  reducing  the  visible  breadth  of 
the  sun  to  a  single   point.     Or,    better 
still,  since  the  tints  are  mingled  and  con- 
fused only  in  one  direction,  that  of  the 
refraction,  we  may,  by  means  of  a  slit 
which  can  be  adjusted  to  any  amount  of 
opening,  narrow  the  sun's  disc  to  a  mere 
transverse  line  of  light,  which,  preserv- 
ing the  full  breadth  of  the  spectrum  in 
its  own  direction,  and  giving  us,  as  it 
were,  a  ribbon  dyed  in  transverse  bands 
instead  of  the  single  parti-colored  thread 
which  would   issue   from   one   point  of 
light,  makes  the  phenomenon  conspicu- 
ous enough  for  study,  wdiile  the  confu- 
sion arising  from  overlapping  is  removed. 
And  now  we  shall  be  able  to  see  whether 
anything  has  been  lying  hid  in  the  crowd  ; 
and  well  shall   we  find  our  trouble  re- 
warded.     Thus  formed   from   a   single 
narrow  transverse  streak  of  light,   the 
spectrum  is  no  longer  a  continuous  band. 
Its  colors  remain  as  they  were,  but  it  is 
full  of  interruptions.     It  is  crossed  in  in- 
numerable places — the  best  instruments 
show  upwards  of  2,000 — by  dark  lines, 
some  much  broader  and  more  conspicu- 
ous than  others,  but  all  of  hair-like  mi- 
nuteness, and  in  most  irregular  arrange- 
ment and  ft)rtuitous   grouping.      What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  strange  spectacle? 
this  marvellous  and  closely  compacted 
array  of  intervals  of  darkness,  for   the 
most  part  so  extremely  thin,  yet  so  per- 
fectly sharp  and  black,  in    that   bright 
beam  that  seemed  just  now  to  be  noth- 
ing but  vivid  though  variegated  light? 
What  can  there  be  in  the  sun  to  give 
rise  to  such  interruptions  in  its  pure  and 
glorious   emanation?      Those   lines   are 
evidently  characters  in  an  unknown  lan- 
guage, which  he   who  reads  will   have 
accomplished   a   more    wonderful    task 
than  the  deciphering  of  the  recovei'ed 
inscriptions  of  Nineveh  of  old.     Yet,  to 
a  certain  extent,  they  have  been  read. 


and  they  have  told  sti-ange  things.   How 
has  this  been  done? 

To  explain  this,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  sun  is  not  the  only  foun- 
tain of  light.  All  terrestrial  substances, 
even  the  gases  themselves,  when  ad- 
equately heated,  glow  out  with  an  in- 
tensity proportioned  to  their  temper- 
ature, and  well  depicted  in  a  passage  of 
that  noble  poem  "  The  Forging  of  the 
Anchor,"  where  hyperbole,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  conveys  a  more  faithful,  be- 
cause a  more  living  impression,  than  any 
coldly  accurate  enunciation  of  bare 
feet: 

It  rises,  roars,  rends  all  outright — 0  Vulcan,  what 

a  glow  1 
'Tis  blinding  white,  'tis  blasting  bright,  the  high 

sun  shines  not  so  I 
The  high  sun  sees  not,  on  the  earth,  such  fiery 

fearful  show. 

The  terrestrial  incandescence,  thus 
vividly  described,  becomes  a  source  of 
light  independent  of  the  sun,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  examined  as  to  its  con- 
stitution with  equal  facility.  The  spec- 
troscope, an  instrument  invented  by  the 
celebrated  German  optician  Frauenho- 
fer,  and  destined  hereafter  to  take  rmik 
only  after  the  telescope  and  the  micro- 
scope as  a  revealer  of  mysteries,  is  the 
medium  of  investigation  in  either  case. 
Its  structure  is  sufficiently  simple,  com- 
prising, as  its  essential  parts— for  the 
details  are  subject  to  much  variation — 
a  slit  of  adjustable  narrowness  between 
two  metallic  plates,  to  eliminate  the 
overlapping  of  the  spectra ;  a  prism,  or 
rather,  in  order  to  obtain  a  wider  dis- 
persion, a  combination  of  prisms,  to 
decompose  the  admitted  but  straitened 
ray  ;  and  a  small  telescope,  the  intention 
of  which  is  to  magnify  the  spectrum 
thus  formed,  and  rendered  sufficiently 
pure  to  exhibit  its  interior  arrangement, 
so  as  to  unfold  more  effectually  its  com- 
plexity. The  investigation  conducted 
by  means  of  this  beautiful  apparatus  is 
known  as  spectrum  analysis^  and  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  every  kind  and 
degree  of  light,  provided  it  retains  suf- 
ficient intensity  after  this  unsparing  re- 
duction and  expansion,  to  form  a  distinct 
impression  upon  the  eye. 

Our  next  process,  therefore,  is  to  sub- 
mit to  examination  the  light  given  out 
by  the  terrestrial  elements.  These  the 
chemist  knows  how  to  raise  to    incan- 
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descence  in  the  hard-plied  forge  or  cru- 
cible, the  insidious  flame  of  the  oxy-hy- 
drogen  lamp,  or  more  fierce  than  either, 
the  mysterious  and  awful  current  of 
electric  powei'.  A  vivid  spectrum  at 
once  streams  from  the  prism  ;  and  we 
are  instantly  struck  with  the  ditterence 
in  every  way  from  the  solar  result.  Any 
solid  element  thus  ignited  aflbrds  a  band 
of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  biilliant 
colors,  but  without  the  crossing  of  a 
single  dark  line.  Urge  it  until  it  flows 
down  in  fusion,  still  the  unbroken  spec- 
trum remains.  But  force  on  the  heat 
till  the  material  rises  into  a  glowing 
vapor,  and  the  scene  is  changed  at 
once.  At  once  the  continuous  spec- 
trum, the  uninterrupted  stream  of  color, 
common  to  every  ignited  solid  or  fluid 
element,  is  converted  into  a  succession 
of  transverse  lines,  brilliantly  and  vari- 
ously tinted  according  to  their  place  in 
the  spectrum,  extremely  narrow  frag- 
ments as  it  were  of  the  continuous  spec- 
trum, and  separated  by  intervals,  more 
or  less  wide,  of  darkness — gaps  where 
that  spectrum  has  totally  disai)peared. 
This  is  strange  :  and  in  its  first  impres- 
sion strangely  irregular :  but  further 
examination  shows  us  a  yet  stranger  re- 
gularity. There  is  no  rule  as  to  the 
thickness  or  position  or  grouping  of 
the  briglit  lines :  but  we  shall  find 
that  every  chemical  element,  whatever 
its  nature,  has,  when  in  a  state  of  vapor, 
a  system  of  lines  of  its  own,  and  so 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  itself,  that  the 
appearance  or  non-appearance  of  those 
lines  is  an  infiillible  criterion  of  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  that  element.  It  is 
true,  this  evidence  is  not  in  all  cases 
of  ready  attainment.  Some  materials 
stand  a  great  amount  of  violence,  so  to 
speak,  in  refractory  silence ;  but  all  have 
been  found  to  yield  to  the  irresistible 
energy  and  subllety  of  electricity,  that 
"  fervent  heat,"  perhaps  as  far  as  natural 
causes  are  concerned,  in  which  the  ele- 
ments shall  hereafter  melt  and  pass  away. 
But  our  investigation,  however  inter- 
esting, docs  not  thus  far  bring  us  to 
any  conclusion.  We  have  been  advanc- 
ing apparently  in  parallel,  in  place  of 
converging  directions.  The  spectrum 
of,  the  sun  is  discontinuous  with  hair- 
breadth tracks  of  darkness.  The  spectra 
of  the  terrestrial  elements  are  also  dis- 
continuous,_but  with  hair-breadth  lines 


of  light.  The  one  seems  of  a  class 
which  is  the  reverse  of  the  other.  But 
this  apparent  contrariety  will  lead  to 
further  thought  and  further  investiga- 
tion. There  may  be  more  connection 
here  than  meets  the  eye.  Their  relative 
position  might  be  collated.  No  one 
element  has  bright  lines  at  all  com- 
parable in  number  to  the  dark  bands 
of  solar  light :  still,  if  any  single  element- 
ary line-system  were  found  to  agree  in 
position  throughout  with  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  solar  interstices,  would  it 
not  be  a  marvellous  coincidence  ?  The 
interruptions  are  so  extremely  minute 
for  the  most  part,  and  so  perfectly  in- 
variable in  relative  situation,  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  match,  and  fill  up  pre- 
cisely, any  one  set  out  of  tliem,  would 
it  not  be  a  most  suspicious  and  suggest- 
ive fact  ?  But  this  is  just  what  the  in- 
genuity of  man  has  been  permitted  to 
do.  The  skill  of  the  optician  has 
brought  the  bands  of  the  terrestrial 
elements  successively  into  direct  com- 
parison with  the  solar  lines,  placing 
them  side  by  side  in  the  same  field  of 
view.  In  very  many  cases  no  cor- 
respondence can  be  found.  The  sets 
of  objects  are  similar  in  character,  but 
so  dissimilar  in  position  and  grouping 
that  there  can  be  no  mutual  relation. 
But  in  other  instances  we  are  startled 
by  the  accord.  In  number,  in  position,  in 
thickness,  the  correspondence  is  abso- 
lutely perfect ;  every  line  of  the  terres- 
trial element  has  its  fellow,  somewhere 
or  other,  in  the  long  and  multitudinous 
series  of  the  solar  bands.  Strange  coin- 
cidences, without  real  connection,  there 
certainly  have  been,  and  are,  in  the  sys- 
tem of  things.  For  example,  it  once 
happened  to  the  writer  to  bring  out, 
at  the  close  of  an  arithmetical  operation, 
the  succession  of  figures  12345-6,  the 
chances  against  which  must  have  been 
extremely  great.  But  there  is  some- 
thing more  here.  A  possibility  of 
course  there  must  be  in  the  abstract, 
that  such  a  correspondence  might  be  the 
efix'ct  of  chance  :  that  is,  since  the  lines 
must  be  of  some  definite  number  and 
dimensions,  and  must  occupy  some  de- 
finite position,  there  cannot  be  any  na- 
tural impossibility  that  the  number  and  di- 
mensions and  position  in  each  case  should 
correspond.  But  the  resources  of  mathe- 
matics enable  us  to  compute  the  prob. 
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abilities  of  sucl)  matters,  and  it  is  stated 
that,  with  regard  to  one  set  of  lines  only, 
consisting  of  about  60  individuals,  the 
chances  in  favor  of  that  coincidence  inr- 
plying  identity  are  as  1,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000  to  1.  And  this,  we  must 
remember,  though  possibly  the  strong- 
est, is  yet  but  one  out  of  a  considerable 
number  of  similar  instances,  each  in- 
creasing the  chance  against  error  in  so 
high  a  ratio,  that  though  not  a  mathe- 
matical, it  becomes  a  moral  impossibil- 
ity :  and  we  are  forced  to  admit  a  con- 
nection of  the  most  intimate  nature  be- 
tween those  sets  of  luminous  terrestrial 
and  the  corresponding  non-luminous  solar 
lines. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  very  im- 
portant link  is  wanting.  How  are  the 
light  and  darkness  to  be  reconciled? 
What  has  wrought  the  apparent  reversal 
of  the  state  of  these  bands?  If  this  can- 
not be  explained,  the  whole  remains  in  a 
state  of  unpenetrated  obscui-ity.  Nothing 
but  such  a  reversal  by  actual  experiment 
could  establish  their  identity ;  and  what 
could  seem  less  likely  than  such  an  ex- 
periment, to  be  devised,  or  to  be  success- 
ful ?  Yet  it  has  been  done.  Even  this 
has  not  been  denied  to  the  patient  enter- 
prise of  man.  A  single  instance  of  such 
a  change  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
establish  the  principle — but  it  has  been 
effected  over  and  over  again.  And 
though  we  have  not  as  yet  accomplished 
a  general  reversal  of  these  lines — and  no 
wonder,  the  conditions  of  the  experiment 
being  peculiarly  embarrassing — yet  we 
have  lifted  the  veil  in  so  many  places, 
and  w^ith  so  varied  elements,  that  no 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  what  lies  behind 
it  can  remain:  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  applying  our  scanty  means  of  opera- 
tion would  not  be  felt  for  a  moment  in 
the  glorious  laboratory  in  the  centre  of 
our  system.  The  principle,  then,  is  this  : 
that  when  an  element  in  the  state  of  va- 
por has  been  so  heated  as  to  give  out 
its  characteristic  bright  bands,  if  the 
light  of  these  bands  subsequently  tra- 
verses another  stratum  of  the  same  vapor, 
of  a  lower  and  non-luminous  tempera- 
ture, these  bands  will  be  revei-sed,  ab- 
sorbed we  might  say,  in  their  transit, 
and  will  appear  no  longer  bright  but 
dark,  if  there  is  any  luminous  back- 
ground capable  of  exhibiting  them  by 
contrast.     How,  then,  will  this  apply  to 


the  case  before  us  ?  We  shall  be  at  no 
loss  for  the  .explanation,  if  we  only  sup- 
pose, first  of  all,  that  the  real  body,  or 
more  correctly,  photosphere  of  the  sun 
consists  of  materials  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  stand  the  amazing  temperature  con- 
centrated there,  if  not  without  fusion, 
yet  without  being  reduced  to  vapor. 
Carbon,  possibly,  might  answer  the  de- 
scription, but  the  means  of  identification 
are  wholly  absent.  Such  bodies  would 
give  us  the  continuous  spectrum — the 
brilliant  background  of  varied  colors. 
These,  in  fact,  are  the  re;d  source  of  the 
solar  light,  and  these  jierhaps  may  con- 
stitute the  great  bulk  of  that  huge  lumi- 
nous mass ;  but  of  their  nature  we  are, 
and  must  remain,  in  ignorance,  since,  as 
far  as  our  present  means  of  investigation 
extend,  it  could  only  be  manifested  to 
us  by  those  elementary  lines,  which  are 
not  otherwise  called  out  except  by  com- 
mencing volatilization.  Among  these  un- 
known solid  or  fluid  materials,  however, 
are  interspersed,  we  must  suppose,  a 
number  of  elements  of  a  less  refracto- 
ry character — substances  which  resolve 
themselves  into  vapor  in  the  focus  of 
that  unearthly  glow,  and  float  at  a  lim- 
ited height  above  it.  These  would  ob- 
viously exhibit  in  the  spectroscope  lines 
of  light ;  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
of  sufficient  briUiancy  to  project  them- 
selves unextinguished,  if  not  undimmed, 
in  front  of  the  general  spectrum.  But 
those  lines  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  see. 
Masses  of  elastic  vapor,  extending  them- 
selves further  and  further  from  the  ig- 
nited surface,  must  necessarily  lose  in  pro- 
portion some  of  the  temperature  prevail- 
ing beneath  them,  and  when  sufficiently 
cooled  by  expansion  and  remoteness, 
would  effect  the  reversal  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  convert  every  luminous  band 
into  a  corresponding  line  of  blackness. 
We  require  no  more.  All  is  as  naturally 
explained  as  we  can  reasonably  expect, 
both  the  spectrum  of  color  and  its  inter- 
ruptions, in  full  harmony  alike  with  the- 
ory and  with  the  results  of  terrestrial 
experiment ;  and  there  is  no  presumption 
in  saying  that  we  now  know  some  part 
of  the  materials  of  the  sun. 

But  merely  a  part  of  them.  Not  only 
are  we  ignorant,  as  we  have  said,  of  the 
nature  of  anything  that  does  not  speak 
to  us,  as  withholding  its  elementary  lines, 
but  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  if  the  lines 
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should  be  there  without  their  key.  Then 
we  are  listening  to  a  strange  language, 
and  no  interpreter  at  hand.  We  do  not 
even  know  the  niunber  of  the  individ- 
uals thus  intimating  their  existence  in 
that  fount  of  light.  For  as  some  of  the 
known  elements  have  -very  few,  but 
others  a  profusion  of  lines,  so  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  conjecture  of  what 
number  of  unknown  elements  that  un- 
comited  multitude  of  solar  bands  are 
telling.  Some  of  the  bands  undoubtedly 
arise  nearer  home.  They  are  due  to  at- 
mospheric absor))tion,  increasing  Avith 
its  amount,  and  disappearing,  probably, 
wholly  beyond  its  inHuence.  These  we 
may  eliminate  by  careful  observation. 
But  what  of  the  rest  ?  Our  teachers  are 
silent;  nor  is  there  in  the  present  state 
of  science  much  to  warrant  a  hope  of 
discovery.  If,  when  we  have  gone 
through  the  whole  circle  of  teirestrial 
elements,  and  ascertained,  as  Herbert 
says, 

What,  willing,  nature  speaks,  what  forced  by  fire, 

and  found  no  key  among  all  this  to  deci- 
pher the  grand  but  forbidding  characters 
of  the  rest  of  the  solar  inscription,  for 
the  present  at  least  our  discoveries  there 
are  at  an  end.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  ele- 
ments, metallic  and  gaseous,  rewarded 
the  investigations  of  Kirchhoff,  the  great 
leader  in  this  new  branch  of  research. 
It  is  a  noble  thing  to  have  read  so  much 
— to  have  spelt  out  so  many  names  in 
that  glorious  handwriting  of  the  Al- 
mighty :  more  wonderful  to  have  done 
so  much  than  not  to  have  accomplished 
more.  But  Kepler's  words  will  ever  be 
found  true,  "Adhucplus  ultra  est,"  both 
to  rew\ard  and  to  battle  the  investigator. 
Our  advance  seems  to  have  been  checked 
here ;  in  this  direction  the  assault  has 
terminated  in  only  a  partial  though  glo- 
rious success.  Kirchhoff  and  his  follow- 
ers have  v>'on  their  laurels  bravely  ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  citadel  is  impregnable,  or 
defies  at  any  rate  all  hitherto  devised 
modes  of  attack.  But  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  the  campaign  should  thus  ter- 
minate, and  it  has  been  pushed  on  in 
other  quarters  and  by  other  hands,  espe- 
cially by  our  truly  eminent  countryman, 
Huggins,  with  most  gratifying  results. 
It  has  long  been  knowm  that,  on  earth, 
the  interruptions  in  the  solar  light  are 
unchanged  by  reflection,  even  from  an 


irregular  surface:  if  then  the  spectra  of 
the  planets  are  not  faithful  reproductions 
of  that  of  the  sun,  the  difference  must  be 
due  to  a  diversity  of  elementary  consti- 
tution— and  probably  in  the  quality  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  moon, 
thus  interrogated,  "  takes  up  the  won- 
drous tale"  in  accurate  repetition,  ac- 
cording with  the  absen(;e,  or  rather  the 
extreme  tenuity  of  atmospheric  covering. 
Venus,  too,  shows  no  deviation.  But  it 
is  otherwise  in  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Sat- 
urn; the  light  of  ench  of  which  indicates  a 
something,  which  would  prol)ably  not  be 
visible  in  the  terrestrial  spectrum  viewed 
from  a  corresponding  distance,  and  which 
leads  to  the  impression  that  their  atmos- 
pheres, though  in  general  character  simi- 
lar to  our  own,  contain  elements  not 
identical  with  those  which  surround  our 
globe.  Who  knows  but  that  in  these  pe- 
culiarities may  lie  their  special  adaptation 
for  the  presence  of  vegetable,  animal, 
and  even  rational  existence?  There  is 
nothing  extravagant  in  this :  it  has 
been  already  shown  by  Professor  Tyn- 
dall  how  much  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  our  globe  depends  upon  the 
aqueous  vapor  suspended  invisibly  in 
our  atmosphere,  and  that  a  different 
arrangement  of  this — or  still  more,  it 
might  be  added,  dfoi^tiori,  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  unknown  but  more  powerful 
agent,  might  equalize  the  temperature 
of  those  far-distant  and  comparative- 
ly feebly-enlightened  globes,  with  that 
which  we  enjoy,  and  render  them  equally 
suitable,  though  of  course  under  very 
dissimilar  conditions,  for  the  abodes  of 
all  the  diversity  of  life. 

Again,  as  to  comets.  Many  and  dis- 
cordant have  been  tlie  hy])otheses  ad- 
vanced as  to  the  nature  of  bodies,  obvi- 
ously so  widely  and  in  so  many  respects 
dissimilar  to  the  other  components  of 
our  system.  Even  the  apparently  sim- 
ple questions,  whether  they  shine  by 
native  or  reflected  light ;  whether  they 
contain  any  solid  "  nucleus  "  or  central 
mass,  or  are  mere  aggregations  of  vapor, 
have  been  answered  in  opposite  Avays  by 
observers  who  could  command  the  high- 
est exercise  of  optic  power.  Something 
there  seemed  about  them  that  denied 
itself  to  the  curiosity  of  man.  Their 
vei*y  aspect  was  as  much  calculated  to 
perplex  the  intelligent  as  to  alarm  the 
uneducated  and  superstitious.     The  co- 
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ordination  of  obedience  to  the  law  of 
gravity  as  a  mass,  M'ith  contempt  of  it  in 
the  detail  of  the  an-angement — the  con- 
junction of  a  head  so  distinctly  subjected 
to  the  sun's  attraction,  that  its  course 
can  be  computed,  even  to  its  return  in 
future  generations,  and  a  tail  streaming 
away  into  the  immensity  of  space,  as 
though  instinct  with  an  abhorrence  of 
what  all  other  Nature  loves — who  was 
to  disclose  this  enigma  ?  Nor  is  it  more 
than  very  imperfectly  unveiled  even  now. 
The  application  of  the  spectroscope,  un- 
fortunately, is  too  recent  for  the  analysis 
of  any  great  or  broadly-expanded  comet. 
The  silver  plume  of  the  lovely  "  Donati," 
the  fiery  envelopes  of  the  portent  of 
1861,  when  our  earth  barely  missed,  or, 
more  probably,  was  entangled  in  the 
outspreading  of  its  "  horrid  hair  " — these 
swept  through  our  system  in  all  their 
silent  grandeur,  and  passed  away  for- 
ever from  our  sight  in  unapproachable 
mystery.  For  the  first  time,  at  least 
since  historical  record,  they  looked  upon 
us  in  their  marvellous  transit,  as  it  were 
with  defiance,  and  left  us,  individually  at 
least,  for  the  last  time  in  hopeless  igno- 
rance of  their  elementary  nature.  We 
were  then  unarmed :  and  since  those 
days  we  have  been  looking  and  longing 
for  such  another  visitation  in  vain.  Such 
an  event,  however,  cannot,  from  all  past 
experience,  be  very  far  distant ;  some 
other  wandei'er  of  equally  imjiosing  di- 
mensions must  be  even  now  di-awitig 
hourly  nearer  to  the  verge  of  our  tel- 
escopic range;  and  then  in  all  probabi- 
lity some  strange  revelation  may  fairly 
be  expected.  We  are  not  ujiprepared 
for  it.  The  spectroscope  has  been  in- 
creasing in  efliciency,  and  every  develop- 
ment of  light,  if  sufiiciently  vivid,  re- 
sponds to  its  call  in  some  Avay,  excepting 
only  the  continuous  spectrum,  of  which 
there  is  no  likelihood  in  this  case.  For 
the  inquiry  has  already  been  commenced, 
and  the  results  are  even  now  alike  de- 
cided and  marvellous.  Though  the  four 
small  comets  which  have  come  within 
reach  since  the  commencement  of  this 
mode  of  analysis  have  been  too  feeble  to 
show  any  very  conspicuovis  spectrum, 
they  have  already  answered  the  princi- 
pal inquiries  of  old  days,  and  resolved 
some  of  our  difficulties  in  an  unequivocal 
way.  They  have  told  us  that  the  cen- 
tral condensation,  .or  "nucleus,"  shines 
Nkw  Series.— Vol.  IX.,  No.  3. 
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by  no  reflected  light,  but  by  native  in- 
candescence :  they  have  told  us,  too, 
that  they  are  neither  solid  nor  fluid,  but 
spheres  of  luminous  gas  ;  and  they  have 
gone  yet  further,  in  allowing  us  to  per- 
ceive— what  indeed  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  their  variety  of  color — 
that  these  gasesare  not  always  the  same. 
Two  of  them  are  unknown  ;  a  third  seems 
to  be  that  most  negative  and  undemon- 
strative of  all  elements,  nitrogen ;  the 
most  recent  appears  to  be  carbon  in  a 
volatilized  condition.  All  strange  — 
most  passing  strange  !  Here,  the  pro- 
gressive examination  of  every  successive 
visitant  may  open  to  us  a  future  of  the 
liveliest  interest,  so  far  as  we  may  be 
allowed  to  pursue  it.  But  there  is  little 
prospect  of  our  grasping  more  than  a 
very  limited  portion  of  the  unknown. 
We  can  little  expect  that  it  will  ever  be 
granted  to  us  to  search  out  the  origin  of 
that  incandescence,  the  secret  of  the 
original  production  and  the  continued 
sustentation  of  that  fiery  glow,  in  spaces 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  consider 
as  deadly  cold.  Nor  can  the  imagination 
of  man  stretch  out  to  reach  the  store- 
house whence  are  drawn  such  unex- 
pected and  in  part  unintelligible  materi- 
als, to  be  subsequently  scattered,  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  train,  throughout  the 
planetary  system.  Nor  could  we  antici- 
pate the  result  to  our  own  globe  of  the 
possible  hitroduction,  thus  effected,  of 
some  hitherto  alien  element,  even  in 
minutest  quantity,  into  our  atmosphere. 
We  are  passing  beyond  our  dei)th  in 
these  fascinating  speculations,  and  must 
turn  to  other  regions,  where  fresh  won- 
ders are  awaiting  us. 

A  great  part  of  the  magnificence  of 
spectrum  analysis  consists  in  the  extent 
of  its  application.  Not  bounded  by  the 
system  to  which  we  belong,  it  carries  out 
its  gaze  to  the  utmost  limit  where  fight 
is  manifested  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
comprehended  in  its  grasp.  And  there- 
fore it  would  only  be  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  our  achievement  in  solar 
discovery  that  those  remoter  strongholds 
of  mystery  should  be  assailed  in  turn. 
Too  much,  of  course,  ought  not  to  be 
expected  in  the  result  of  a  proceeding  of 
such  extreme  deficacy,  and  requiring 
such  intense  exertion  of  vision.  We  have 
to  deal  with  no  glowing  disc,  no  golden 
shield  displaying  at  once  its  blazonry,  but 
20 
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with  points,  which  the  highest  effort  of 
the  most  powerful  telescope  can  invest 
with  no  true  dimensions ;  whose  apparent 
magnitude  is  but  an  illusion  —  where 
light  is  all.  But  that  light,  because  it  is 
light,  shall  be  made  to  tell  us  of  its  ori- 
gin; and  if  it  speak  but  in  a  whisper, 
that  whisper  shall  bear  an  interpretation 
of  wonder. 

And  what  is  that  interpretation  ?     It 
will  not  lead  us  to  "  doubt  that  the  stars 
are  fire,"  flaming  with  ijitrinsic,  not  visi- 
ble by  reflected  light ;    for   their  mere 
aspect,  combined  with  their  extreme  ap- 
parent minuteness,  has  already  excluded 
that  doubt.     It  will  not  announce  to  us 
as  a  discovery,  that  they  are  suns ;  for 
such  would  be  the  natural  inference  of 
any  one  who  considered  that,  at  a  sufli- 
cieut  distance  from  the  eye,  our  sun  must 
necessarily  be  dwarfed  mto  a  star.    But 
it  will  tell  us  this  fact,  utterly  undemon- 
strable  in  any  other  way,  that  those  suns 
are  so  far  identical  in  chemical  constitu- 
tion with  our  own,  that  they  have  the 
spectrum  of  solid  or  fluid  incandescence, 
interrupted  by  the  bars  of  developed  and 
reabsorbed  light  given  out  by  volatilized 
elementary  matter — that  they  are  so  far 
similar  as  to  contain  many  of  the  same 
elementary  lines — that  they  ai'e  so  far 
dissimilar  as  to  exhibit  bands  correspond- 
ing  neither   with   solar   nor  terrestrial 
elements,  and  indicating  materials  utterly 
unknown  and  inconceivable.    That  inter- 
pretation  tells   us,   too,  how  in  certain 
stars  the  incandescent  gases  seem  to  give 
out  their  brilliant  lines   unreversed  by 
traversing  a  cooler  external  shell:  and 
how,  in  one  case  at  least,  a  temporary 
blazing-out  of  light  depended  upon  an 
actual  ignition  of  a  vast  volume  of  hy- 
drogen ;  it  was  for  the  time  "  a  star  on 
fire."    Nor  is  this  all.    There  are,  irregu- 
larly dispersed  throughout  the  heavens, 
small  patches  of  a  misty  aspect,  a  great 
l^roportion  of  which  are  proved  by  the 
use  of  {lowerful  telescopes  to  consist  of 
densely  compacted  aggregations  of  ex- 
tremely mhiute  stars ;  while  others,  by 
their  obstinate  resistance  to  this  mode  of 
analysis,  and  the  "milky,"  or  to  use  an 
artist's  term,  "  sponged  out  "  character 
of  their  light  indicate  some  other  con- 
stitution.    Little  had  that  constitution 
been  suspected  before  the  spectroscope 


of  Huggins  applied  the  decisive  test. 
Long  ago,  indeed,  the  bold  speculations 
of  Sir  W.  Herschel  and  La  Place  had 
ascribed  to  them  the  combination  of  mist 
and  fire,  and  viewed  in  them  the  embryo 
state  of  future  suns  and  their  dependent 
planetary  systems :  a  hypothesis  as  cap- 
tivating to  the  imagination  of  some,  as 
unsatisfactory  to  the  mental  habits  of 
others.  But,  whether  acceptable  or  dis- 
pleasing, this  is  not  so.  At  a  subsequent 
epoch,  indeed,  that  "  nebular  theory " 
had  been  viewed  with  less  favor,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  overstraining  of  a  plausi- 
ble analogy.  So  many  of  these  cloudy 
masses,  once  deemed  "  irresolvable,"  had 
given  way  before  the  recent  increase  of 
optical  power,  that  it  was  not  unreason- 
ably infen-ed  that  instrumental  deficiency 
alone  prevented  a  similar  analysis  in 
every  case.  Yet  appearances  were  occa- 
sionally against  that  inference,  and  this 
time  appearances  were  right.  The  spec- 
troscope has  taken  up  the  investigation 
where  the  telescope  could  carry  it  on  no 
longer,  and  pronounces  the  nature  of 
many  of  those  bodies  to  be  truly  that  of 
a  fiery  mist,  composed,  however,  not,  as 
had  been  fancied,  of  all  the  uncondensed 
materials  of  a  future  sun  and  planets,  but 
of  a  very  few  gaseous  elements,  whose 
instilation  in  space,  and  incandescent 
condition,  can  never  cease  to  be  a  source 
of  amazement. 

We  might  say  more  :  but  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  enter  into  further  detail,  or 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  progress 
which  spectroscopy  (if  such  a  word  may 
be  allowed)  is  making,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  make,  in  the  master-hands  to 
which  it  is  now  confided.  Its  utmost 
limit  may,  indeed^  not  be  very  distant ; 
but  it  has  not  been  reached  as  yet.  We 
do  not  think,  however,  that  its  future 
progress  will  modify  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  have  already  been  brought  by 
the  researches  which  we  have  endeavored 
briefly  to  narrate.  The  fact,  we  believe, 
is  now  satisfactorily  established,  that  the 
chemical  elements  of  our  earth  are  only 
a  portion,  and  possibly  a  small  portion, 
of  the  entire  mass  of  materials  with 
which  it  has  pleased  the  Great  Creator 
to  construct  the  magnificence  of  the 
Universe. 
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FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

Frederick  the  Great  dined  punctu- 
ally at  noon.  At  the  royal  table  sat  the 
Marquis  d'Argens,  the  clever  Algarotti, 
the  witty  physician,  De  la  Metre,  Lord 
Marshall,  General  Rothonburg,  and  the 
renowned  Voltaire.  The  viands  were 
not  luxurious,  but  they  were  daintily 
prepared  ;  and  the  wine  was  good  and 
plentiful,  although  the  king  drank  but 
little  himself,  and  always  diluted  what 
he  took  with  water.  It  was  thus  that 
the  great  Frederick  dined  on  the  par- 
ticular day  we  speak  of,  his  chamberlain 
stationed  behind  his  chair,  with  his 
favorite  dog,  Biche,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  received  delicate  morsels  from  his 
hand.  Then  the  slender  greyhound 
would  spring  \vp  and  lay  her  two  white 
paws  coaxingly  on  her  master's  knees. 
On  this  occasion  the  dog's  silver  collar, 
and  a  little  slip  of  paper  attached  to  it, 
fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Ha  !  what's  this  ?  "  asked  the  king  of 
the  embarrassed  chamberlain,  who  stoop- 
ed down  to  pick  up  the  paper. 

Fate  was  against  him,  however,  for 
just  as  the  document  was  about  to  be 
placed  in  the  king's  hands  Biche  snapped 
at  it,  and  in  the  contest  the  paper  gave 
way,  Biche  escaping  with  half. 

"  How  came  that  paper  there  ?  "  cried 
Frederick,  his  features  becoming  sombre. 
"  I  will  know  the  truth." 

"Your  majesty,"  stammered  the  old 
man,  "  a  poor  devil  ventured  to  pre- 
sent a  humble  petition  to  you  through 
Biche."  \  . 

"  And  you  advised  the  proceeding  ?  " 

"  I  felt  sorry  for  the  young  man,  and 
I  thought " 

"  Imbecile  !  Biche  has  a  hundred  times 
your  sagacity,  and  has  given  the  insolent 
petitioner  a  lifting  response.  This  time 
1  will  suffer  the  affair  to  pass ;  but  if 
you  corrupt  my  dogs,  you  shall  feel  my 
displeasure.  Men  are  good  for  nothing, 
and  will  deceive  me.  My  dogs,  if  let 
alone,  are  faithful." 

With  this  he  rose  from  the  table,  and 
retired  to  his  study,  where  he  took  xip 
his  flute.  Here,  instead  of  Biche„  he 
had  a  tame  monkey  to  keep  him  com- 
pany, called,  in  consequence  of  his  ridi- 
culous appearance,  the  Court  Council- 
lor.    From  time  to  time  Fritz  amused 


himself  with  the  freaks  and  gambols  of 
the  animal ;  but  when  these  becam  too 
wild  and  extraAagrant,  the  court  council- 
lor was  ejected — but  continued  to  scratch 
and  rap  at  the  door  of  the  study  until 
the  good-natui-ed  monarch  readmitted 
him. 

Meanwhile  the  crestfallen  chamberlain 
had  gone  out  to  communicate  the  sad 
fete  of  the  petition  to  its  author,  a  poor 
secretary,  named  Laufert,  whom  he 
found  hovering  about  the  neighborhood 
of  Sans  Souci. 

"  You  must  think  no  more  of  the 
affair,"  said  the  old  man,  after  much  in- 
vective of  the  ungrateful  Biche  and  his 
own  weakness.  In  trying  to  aid  you  I 
have  jeopardized  my  own  post." 

"  I  deeply  regret  that  I  should  have 
placed  you  in  such  a  predicament,"  re- 
plied Laufert.  "  I  have  no  luck.  Every- 
thing 1  attempt  fails." 

"  Fortune  is  a  woman,  and  has  her 
whims.  Court  her,  and  she  will  fly  away 
from  you  ;  but  take  no  heed  of  her,  and 
she  will  run  after  you.  She  often  comes 
unexpectedly.  Take  old  Fritz,  for 
example ;  he  received  many  beatings, 
but  at  length  he  won  Silesia." 

With  such  counsel  did  the  old  man 
try  to  console  the  despairing  youth,  but 
in  vain.  Laufert's  last  chance  was  gone. 
He  could  never  anticipate  a  union  with 
his  beloved,  for  there  was  more  proba- 
bility of  melting  a  stone  than  of  mollify- 
ing her  terrible  father,  who  had  resolved 
never  to  marry  his  daughter  to  any  one 
but  a  court  councillor.  Unhappily,  too, 
he  knew  that  a  real  councillor  had  soli- 
cited the  hand  of  the  rich  and  lovely 
girl;  and,  although  the  rival  was  a  dis- 
agreeable old  feUow,  he  possessed  con- 
siderable property,  besides  the  necessary 
qualification,  while  Laufert  was  as  poor 
as  a  church  mouse. 

While  the  youth  was  standing  by  him- 
self, buried  in  sad  reflections,  an  elderly 
personage  came  gravely  through  the 
park,  carrying  a  red  portfolio  under  his 
arm.  This  was  no  other  than  the 
cabinet  minister  Eichel.  Suddenly  he 
stood  still,  opened  the  portfolio,  and 
discovered  that  he  had  left  the  most 
important  letter  at  home — a  thing  that 
frequently  happened  to  him.  In  this 
dilemma,  he  descried  the  secretary. 

"  Laufert,"  he  shouted,  "  can't  you 
hear  me  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 
"  You  can  do  me  a  great   favor.     I 
must  return  for  a  letter  which  I  have 
left  behind." 

"  Can't  I  fetch  it  for  you  ?  " 
"  No  ;  it  contains  a  state  secret.    Take 
this  portfolio,  and  lay  the  other  matters 
before  the  king,  for  his  signature." 

"  The  king!  Am  I  to  address  his 
majesty?" 

"  Without  delay.  He  will  be  an- 
noyed if  he  has  to  wait.  If  he  inquires 
for  me,  make  my  excuses,  and  say  I 
will  be  with  his  majesty  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Make  haste ;  you 
have  not  a  minute  to  lose." 

The  astounded  secretary  did  not  wait 
for  further  instructions,  but  took  the 
portfolio  from  the  minister's  hands,  and 
hurried  to  the  palace,  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  the  chance. 

"  What !  here  again  ?  "  cried  the  old 
chamberlain.   What  do  you  want  now  ?  " 
"To  make  a  report  to  the  king." 
"  You  ?     No  jesting,  sir  !  " 
"  I  am  come  in  the  j^lace  of  Minister 
Eichel,  who  has  been  unavoidably  de- 
tained.    Look,   here   is   his  portfolio — 
my  authority." 

"  That  is  enough  for  me ;  but  you 
must  await  your  turn." 

At  last  tlie  dreaded  momenl  came  ; 
Laufert  felt  his  heart  beat  fast,  and  a  mo- 
mentary giddiness  seized  him.  Never- 
theless, he  tapped  at  the  door.  No 
answer  was  returned ;  so  he  tapped 
again,  and  rather  more  loudly.  "Come 
in !  "  cried  a  voice  ;  but  bis  courage 
failed  him,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  cross 
the  perilous  threshold. 

"  Come  in — come  in,  I  say,  councillor 
of  the  court ! "  cried  Fritz,  fancying 
the  monkey  was  scratching  at  the  door 
as  usual. 

Almost  overpowered  with  surprise 
and  delight,  the  secretary  tlirew  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  king,  who  stared  at 
him  in  amazement. 

"  Thanks,  sire,  a  thousand  thanks  !  " 
stammered  Laufert. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you 
want  ?  "  asked  Frederick,  thinking  the 
young  man  must  be  mad. 

"  I  am  the  secretary  Laufert,  whom 
your  majesty  has  graciously  appointed 
cotirt  councillor." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  appoint  you 
vcourt  councillor  ?  " 
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"  This  moment,  when  I  had  the  honor 
to  appear  before  you." 

"  Bah  !  I  was  addressing  my  monkey. 
His  nickname  is  Court  Councillor." 

"  But  I  well  know  that  your  majesty 
never  withdraws  from  his  word,"  an- 
swered Laufert,  with  the  courage  of  de- 
spair. 

"  Ha !  You  are  right,"  smiled  the 
king  ;  "  but  are  you  so  eager  for  a  title 
that  you  will  accejit  it  from  a  monkey 
rather  than  earn  it  by  merit?  " 

"  I  would  accept  it  from  a  monkey  or 
a  dog,"  said  Laufert.  "  I  care  not  which, 
so  long  as  I  become  court  councillor." 

"  Then  you  are  the  person  who  ven- 
tured to  present  his  petition  by  Biche  ?  " 
"  Your  majesty  —  I  humbly  entreat 
forgiveness.  Necessity  has  no  laws. 
My  happiness,  my  life,  indeed,  depends 
on  obtaining  this  post.  I  should  not 
be  so  bold  were  it  not  that  my  patron, 
the  minister  Eichel,  has  given  me 
hopes——" 

"  True.  I  remember  ;  he  has  repre- 
sented your  claims.  But  where  is 
Eichel  ?  He  ought  to  have  been  here." 
"  He  begs  his  humble  excuses,  and 
will  shortly  appear  before  your  majesty. 
He  has  commissioned  me  to  bear  the 
least  important  papers,  and  to  give  you 
all  the  information  you  may  requii-e." 

"  Good,"  said  the  king.  "  I  can  then 
test  your  qualifications  for  court  coun- 
cillor." 

Taking  the  letters  from  the  secretary's 
hands,  Fritz  read  them  through  with 
care.  From  time  to  time  he  questioned 
the  young  man,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  confusion  of  the  latter,  the  shrewd 
monarch  quickly  perceived  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  clear  understanding  and  abiHty. 
Luckily,  too,  Eichel  came  in,  and  gave 
further  testimony  to  Laufert's  merit. 

"Now  I  will  examine  the  candidate," 
Baid    Fritz,    with    a    smile.     "Do   you 
write  a  good  hand  ?  " 
"  I  hope  so,  sire." 

"  Very  well.  Sit  down,  and  write  as 
I  dictate.  '  We,  Fi'cderick,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  et  caetera,  et  castera,  do 
hereby  appoint,  in  consideration  of  his 
services,  and  for  especial  merit,  the 
secretary ' — but  why  do  you  tremble  ?  " 
""Your  majesty,  I  tremble  for  joy." 
"  Don't  tremble  now,  but  write  '  the 
secretary  of  our  territory  and  domain.' 
What's  your  name  ?  " 
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"  My  name "  stammered  the  for- 
tunate youth. 

"Why,  I  believe,  the  fool  has  for- 
gotten his  name.  Quick!  you  see  I 
have  no  time." 

"Wilhelm  Gottlieb  Laufert,"  said 
the  Secretary. 

"'Wilhelm  Gottlieb  Laufert  to  our 
cabinet .  secretary   and  privy  council.'  " 

This  was  too  much.  The  pen  fell 
from  Laufert' s  hand,  and  he  sank  at  the 
king's  feet  incoherently  murmuring  his 
thanks. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Fritz,  smiling : 
"  every  thing  is  in  order ;  the  writing  is 
good,  and  his  talent  is  by  no  means 
despicable.  He  seems  also  to  have  a 
good  character,  as  Biche  would  not 
otherwise  have  become  fond  of  him. 
Animals  have  instincts  that  put  many 
men  to  shame.  Therefore  I  will  trust 
him,  and  place  my  signature  at  the  foot 
of  his  own  certificate.  So!  And  now 
you  can  enter  upon  your  new  duties  as 
soon  as  you  please." 

With  a  graceful  motion  of  his  hand, 
the  king  took  leave  of  the  new  coun- 
cillor, who,  on  reaching  the  antecham- 
ber, embraced  the  chamberlain,  ex- 
claiming, "  I  am  the  happiest  of  men. 
Now  I  have  a  title !  " 


Chambers's  Journal. 
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Though  hei-e  in  the  north  we  are  only 
too  familiar  with  that  "  pestilent  congre- 
gation of  vapors"  which  wraps  about  the 
greater  part  of  our  globe  like  a  winding- 
sheet,  it  is  only  at  rare  intervals  that  we 
witness  that  artistic  arrangement  of  the 
fleecy  substances  which  converts  them 
into  pictures.  To  complete  this  process, 
the  spectator's  mind  must  be  brought  by 
circumstances  into  exact  harmony  with 
the  aspect  of  external  nature ;  that  is, 
must  be  drowsy,  dreamy,  full  of  fancies, 
and,  through  a  sort  of  imaginative  intoxi- 
cation, ready  to  mould  the  features  of 
everything  around  him  into  shapes  cor- 
responding to  the  ideal  types  existing  in 
his  mind.  Most  persons  have  enjoyed 
this  pleasure  on  a  summer  evening  when, 
immediately  after  sunset,  the  sky  is  paint- 
ed with  more  colors  than  language  has 
terms  to  express — green  islands  in  gold- 
en seas,  with  promontories  and  headlands 


jutting  out  into  bays  of  amethyst,  encir- 
cled or  overhungby  mountains,  towering 
in  rainbow  tints  to  the  empyrean.  Here 
and  there,  through  gaps  in  this  gorgeous 
creation,  the  eye  catches  glimpses  of  an 
ocean  of  splendor,  apparently  stretch- 
ing away  into  infinite  space,  and  throw- 
ing forth  from  its  surface  all  imaginable 
hues,  so  blended  and  intermingled  that 
each  in  turn  appears  to  be  predominant. 
Every  monaent  as  we  gaze,  the  scene 
changes,  now  sufii"used  with  an  additional 
flush  of  brilliance,  now  growing  dimmer 
as  the  light  shifts  its  irradiations  ;  while 
the  islands  stretch  out  into  continents, 
the  mountains  raise  or  lower  their  peaks, 
or  break  into  fragments,  drift  away,  and 
vanish  before  some  unfelt  breeze.  Then 
Rembrandt's  pencil  seems  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  sky,  fills  it  with  dusky  ridges, 
valleys,  rocks,  cities,  figures,  till  at  length 
all  is  swept  into  annihilation  by  the  besom 
of  night. 

I  remember  to  have  once  enjoyed,  in 
the  near  neighborhood  of  the  tropics, 
the  sight  of  a  vision  in  the  firmament, 
which  I  have  often  attem])ted  to  describe. 
My  back  was  to  the  south,  the  sun  in  his 
westerly  declination  was  touching  with 
his  golden  rim  the  edge  of  the  desert ; 
while  before  me,  towards  the  north,  the 
sky  presented  an  appearance  so  very 
grand,  that  my  whole  frame,  as  I  gazed 
upon  it,  thrilled  with  a  sort  of  ecstasy. 
We  talk  of  this  or  that  as  artistic,  and 
think  we  compliment  Nature  when 
we  put  a  pencil  in  her  hand,  and  compare 
her  paintings  with  those  of  man  ;  but 
man's  hand  never  approached — in  vast- 
ness,  in  grace,  in  beauty,  in  rapturous 
sublimity — the  stupendous  picture  then 
unfolded  before  me  by  a  combination  of 
light  and  vapor.  Over  the  summit  of 
a  forest  which,  stretching  away  right  and 
left,  constituted,  though  near  at  hand, 
the  limit  of  my  horizon,  I  beheld  what  I 
felt  at  the  time  to  be  a  representation  of 
the  celestial  Olympus.  From  a  plain, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  magnificent 
cities,  arches,  domes,  spires,  columns,  tem 
pies,  theatres,  arose,  by  soft  gradations 
in  the  background,  a  mountain  with  many 
peaks,  which  stood  out  relieved  sharply 
against  the  blue.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  base  and  the  summit,  the  up- 
lands moulded  themselves  into  every  con- 
ceivable form  of  beauty — clefts  like  those 
giant  ones  of  the  Andes,  rocky   projec- 
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tions  and  defiles,  eminences  clothed  with 
trees,  bare  precipices  glowing  with  light, 
hanging  crags,  smooth slopinglawns  lead- 
ing up  to  the  dwellings  of  the  gods —  the 
whole  kindled  and  flaming  with  splen- 
dor, knowing  apparently  no  limit ;  ex- 
panding east  and  west — here  in  sinuous 
folds,  there  in  intermingled  heights  and 
depths  ;  but  withal  so  luminous,  so  soft, 
so  bright,  that  the  imagination  could  have 
dwelt  upon  its  features  forever.  Nor 
was  this  mighty  landscape  so  evanescent 
as  things  so  beautiful  usually  are — it  re- 
mained stationary  long  enough  to  im- 
press itself  forever  on  my  memory,  and 
then  faded  reluctantly,  as  it  were,  wiih 
farewell  flashes  and  coruscations  of  love- 
liness, which  seemed  forcibly  to  carry 
away  the  imagination  from  earth  to 
heaven.  It  would  have  been  practicable 
for  an  artist  of  quick  thought  and  ready 
pencil  to  sketch  at  least  an  outline  of  the 
composition,  so  slowly  did  its  parts  sepa- 
rate and  melt  into  the  glowing  atmos- 
phere. 

Some  phenomena  connected  with 
clouds  may  help  to  render  intelligible 
several  mythical  portions  of  history 
which  tell  of  spectral  or  angelic  warriors 
mingling  in  the  encounters  of  men,  and 
assisting  one  or  other  party  in  winning 
the  victory.  How  such  appearances  are 
physically  produced,  may  be  left  for  fu- 
ture consideration,  as  I  am  oidy  dealing 
just  now  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
phenomena  themselves  ;  yet,  sometimes, 
when  descriptions  are  correct  and  com- 
plete, they  sufiice  to  indicate  the  causes 
which  produce  what  they  represent  by 
words.  Occasionally,  in  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the 
sea  narrows  as  it  approaches  the  straits, 
lofty  ai-ches  of  clouds,  extending  from 
Spain  to  Africa,  span  the  flood  like  the 
roof  of  a  hiige  vault.  Upon  the  surf;ice 
of  this  roof,  a  traveller,  returning  from 
the  East,  beheld  an  extraordinary  picture, 
painted  by  means  identical,  probably, 
with  those  which,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  give  fleeting 
existence  to  the  Fata  Morgana,  of  which  . 
I  shall  presently  speak.  From  the  ship's 
deck  on  which  he  stood,  the  traveller, 
looking  westward,  saw  in  the  clouds  a 
fleet  in  full  sail,  though  with  the  hulls 
upward,  and  the  masts  and  rigging 
pointing  to  the  sea  ;  and  the  likeness 
of  the  whole  was  so  exactly  photograph- 


ed that  he  knew  it  to  be  the  armament 
of  England  advancing  to  meet  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  then  cruising  in 
great  force  near  Barcelona.  The  beauty 
of  such  aerial  landscapes  consists  not  on- 
ly in  the  exact  rendering  of  shape  and 
proportion,  but  in  the  mirror-like  fidelity 
with  wliich  colors  are  reflected,  and 
the  strange  power  by  which  objects  are 
multiplied  a  thousand-fold,  so  as  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  an  infinite  series  of  fig- 
ures. Our  fle(!t,  for  example,  as  it  swept 
before  the  wind  eastward  from  the  jaws 
of  the  straits,  seemed  to  cover  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  sky. 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 

In  Vallombrosa. 
If  fleets  may  thus  be  reflected  from  the 
clouds,  so  likewise  surely  may  armies,- 
and  accordingly  we  find  in  old  traditions 
accounts  of  what  the  supeistitious  eld 
mistook  for  hosts  of  spectres  flourishing 
their  weapons,  and  charging  each  other 
in  the  sky.  When  fimie  took  jiosses- 
sion  of  these  rumors,  it  was  careful 
to  station  the  scene  of  the  marvellous 
appearances  in  countries  tar  remote,  so 
that  it  should  be  no  easy  matter  for 
sceptics,  should  any  such  present  them- 
selves, to  investigate  into  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  reports.  Thus,  the 
Greeks  of  the  mother-country  attributed 
to  the  experience  of  their  distant  colonists 
on  the  coasts  of  Italy  or  Sicily,  which 
were  regarded  as  far-ofi"  places  in  those 
days,  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  battles 
in  the  air,  accompanied  not  only  by  the 
flash  and  gleam  of  arms  and  armor, 
but  also  by  the  clang  of  spears  and 
shields,  which  re-echoed  along  the  fir- 
mament. A  similar  spectacle  was  said 
to  be  witnessed  in  Sogdiana,  where,  at 
the  present  day,  we  behold  instead  those 
teri-estrial  clouds  which,  clinging  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  torture  the 
thirsty  wayfarer  with  illusory  a];)pear- 
ance*.of  water,  upon  which  are  often  re- 
presented rocks,  ruins,  strings  of  laden 
camels,  together  with  men,  and  those 
eagles,  vultures,  and  other  fierce  birds  of 
ill  omen  Avhich  generally  hover  over  the 
toiling  caravan. 

Everywhere,  in  the  temperate  zone, 
clouds  delight  our  imagination,  some- 
times by  the  brilliance  of  their  colors, 
sometimes  by  their  strange  and  ever- 
varying  metamorphoses.  "  Do  you  see 
yonder  cloud,"  says  the  Danish  prince  to 
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the  parasitical    old    courtier   whom  he 
makes  his  butt,  "  that's  almost  in  shape 
like  a  camel  ?  "  To  which  the  flatterer  an- 
swers :  "  By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  ca- 
mel, indeed  !  "  The  fancy  of  the  question- 
er changing   more  rapidly  than    the  va- 
por  he    looked    at,    he    sportively    ob- 
serves :     "  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  weasel." 
Nothing  daunted,   the  pliable   courtier 
assents  :    "  It  is  backed   like  a   weasel." 
Not  content  with   having   transformed 
the  ship  of  the  desert  into  the  cousin- 
gerraan  of  a  Danish  rat,  Hamlet  goes  on 
to  try  the  politeness  of  Polonius  :    "  Or 
like  a  whale  ?  "  To  which  the  tame  father 
of  the  fiery  Laertes  replies  :    "  Very  like 
a  whale."    The  changes  of  shape  here  lu- 
dicrously glanced  at  are  often  performed 
by  the  Proteus  of  the  air  almost  as  rap- 
idly as  they  could  be  described  in  words, 
when  the  rack  happens  to  be  driven  by 
animble  breeze.     But  it  is  the  "  lazy  pa- 
cing  clouds  "  that  present  those  magic 
prospects  to  the  eye,  which  poetry,  great 
as  is  its  power,  and  multiplied  as  are  its 
resources,  vainly   strives  to  portray  by 
language. 

Perhaps  the  most  subhme  scenes  dis- 
coverable in  the  clouds  are  those  of  which 
we  obtain  a  momentary   glimpse  during 
thunder-storms  at  night,  when  the  light^ 
ning,  piercing  through  and  illuminating 
the  vapor,  reveals  the  aspect  of  a  vast  sha- 
dowy world.     One  summer  night  among 
the  Alps,  while  moving  along  a  tolerably 
lofty  ridge,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  storm, 
which,  beginning  in  the  north,  gradually 
swept  southward  through  the    narrow 
rents  and  valleys  by  which  the  higher 
Alps  are  divided  from  each  other.     No 
one  will  deny  that  the   country  under- 
lymg  the  vapory    creation    is  itself  in- 
vested with  extraordinary  magnificence; 
but   compared    with    the    o\"erhanging 
world,  with  its  gigantic  peaks,  crags^  ra- 
vines, torrents,  abysses,  valleys  of  "inter- 
minable   length,    lakes,     caverns,    over- 
lianging    precipices,   forests,     cataracts, 
flashmg  for  a   moment    into   existence, 
clothed  with  blue  flame,  heaving,  writh- 
ing, tossing,  like  some  great   c'c>ntinent 
quivering  with    earthquake — compared, 
we  say,  with   this,  the  Savoyard  Alps 
are  altogether  tame  and  poor.     One  fea- 
ture of  this   spectacle   surj^assed  all  the 
rest  in  grandeur— a  stupendous   tunnel, 
miles  in  height,  and  of  immeasurable  ex- 
tent, through  which  the  eye  seemed   to 
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penetrate  into  the  very  womb  of  chaos- 
The  sides  of  this  tunnel  were  ribbed  with 

■  columns  resembling  towers  in  diameter, 
and  rising  in  awful  curves  to  the  vault 

■  above,  which  glowed  and  coruscated 
with  living  light.  The  poet  who  speaks 
of  efiects  produced 

When  some  great  painter  dips 
His  pencil  in  the  hues  of  earthquake  and  eclipse, 

might  possibly  have  conveyed  some  idea 
of  what  prose,  at  all  events,  is  unable  to 
delineate.     The  scene  expanded  so  lira- 
itlessly  to  the  i-ight  and  left,  was  thrown 
back  so  far,  and  rose  above  to  so   great 
an  altitude,  that  although  the  imagina- 
tion may  follow,  its  dimensions,  our^lan- 
guage  cannot.     Rapidly,  moreover,   as 
the  thunder-claps   followed  each  other, 
many  changes   were   produced  between 
every  flash    by   the   writhing,  twisting, 
heaving,  sinking  of  the  vapor  in  agony, 
so_  that   a  countless  succession  of  views 
might  be  said  to  have  pi-esented  them- 
selves   during    the    continuance  of  the 
storm.     To   augment    the  eflect    which 
these   phenomena   were   of    themselves 
well    calculated    to  produce    upon  the 
mind,  the  sight  was  enjoyed  in  the  midst 
of  thunder-peals  which  seemed  to   make 
the  moimtains   rock,  while   the  electric 
fire,    piercing    in  a    thousand     streams 
through  the  vapor,  Avhirled  it   aloft,  or 
dashed  it  downwards  in  ceaseless  eddies 
and  convolutions.   Nor  is  this  all      Over 
the  wdiole  splendor  of  that  night,  a  thick 
veil  of  melancholy  hangs  suspended  ;  for 
one  who  stood  by  me  then,  invested  with 
youth  and  rare  beauty,  has  herself  since 
become  a  shadow,  and  passed  away  like 
the  unsubstantial  shapes  which  on  that 
night  we  gazed  on  together. 

Wordsworth  beheld  by  day,  in  the 
north  of  England,  a  cloud  landscape, 
which  for  calm  beauty  may  be  paralleled 
with  the  stormy  magnificence  the  aspect 
of  which  I  have  above  endeavored  to 
suggest  rather  than  describe  : 

The  appearance  instantaneously  disclosed 
Was  of  a  mighty  city — boldly  say 
■    A  wilderness  of  buUdiug,  sinking  far 
And  self-withdrawn  into  a  boundless  depth, 
Far  sinking  into  splendor,  without  end  ! 
Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  of  gold. 
With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires,' 
And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted  ;  here,  serene  pavilions  bri^-ht, 
In  avenues  disposed;  there,  towers  begirt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars— illumination  of  all  gems. 
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When  a  man  is  alone  with  nature, 
monopolizing  the  delight  she  affords, 
he  may  doiihtless  enjoy  emotions  more 
concentrated  and  powerful  than  when 
others  are  present  to  share  with  him  ; 
but  in  remembrance  it  is  quite  otherwise, 
for  then  the  images  of  loved  faces, 
turned  up  in  wonder  at  the  show,  mingle 
intimately  with  recollection,  and  render 
it  doubly  sweet,  or  perhaps  in  some 
cases  doubly  sad.  There  is  a  gap  in  the 
Jui-a  chain  a  little  above  Ferney,  from 
which,  at  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road,  you 
catch,  if  you  are  a  young  traveller,  your 
first  view  of  the  Alps.  Half  the  pleas- 
ures of  this  life  are  based  on  delusion.  It 
was  far  on  in  May,  yet  f6r  many  hours 
we  had  been  pushing  forward  through 
ice  and  snow,  which  almost  blocked  up 
the  road,  and  hung  in  gigantic  flakes 
from  the  pine-trees  overhead  ;  yet,  when 
we  reached  the  gap  above  mentioned, 
our  eyes  looked  down  upon  a  lovely  val- 
ley, in  which  summer  was  already  bask- 
ing in  all  its  pride,  beauty,  and  warmth. 
Cities,  towns,  villages,  churches,  villas, 
with  humbler  and  smaller  homesteads 
dotting  the  greenest  of  hollows,  slopes, 
meadows,  carrying  down  the  sight  to  the 
edge  of  the  blue  lake,  which,  like  a  long 
expanse  of  molten  turquoise,  lay  gleam- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  And 
what  mountains !  On  nearly  all  occasions, 
reality  falls  short  of  our  expectations  ; 
here  it  surpassed  them,  because  the  vast 
semicircle  of  Alps,  curving  round  from 
Charabery  to  the  Tyrol,  white,  dazzling, 
and  piercing  the  blue  ether  with  a  thou- 
sand pinnacles,  had  been  invested,  though 
we  then  knew  it  not,  with  tenfold  gran- 
deur by  super-imposed  Alps  of  clouds, 
which  gave  them  the  degree  of  altitude 
demanded  by  the  imagination.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  all  this  vast  theatrical 
apparatus  would  doubtless  disperse,  and 
leave  the  mountains  to  make  what  im- 
pression they  might  by  their  own  forms 
and  proportions  ;  but  the  Alps,  at  our 
first  view,  owed  probably  two-tliirds  of 
their  elevation,  majesty,  and  luminous 
splendor  to  the  clouds. 

More  impressive  even  than  this  was  a 
cloud-scene  beheld  in  Sicily.  Traversing 
the  backbone  of  the  island,  about  mid- 
night we  reached  a  point  commanding  a 
view  of  a  narrow  but  very  deep  gorge, 
which,  at  the  moment,  was  bridged 
across  about  half-way  down  by  a  thunder- 


cloud, the  magnificence  of  which  may 
have  been  enhanced  to  us  by  an  appre- 
hension of  danger,  suggested  by  the  sul- 
phurous smell  which  filled  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  bursting  thunder,  which 
seemed  to  rend  the  earth  beneath  our 
feet.  The  cloud  seemed  at  first  a  floor 
of  ebony,  interveined  and  fretted  with  a 
thousand  patterns  by  the  lightning, 
w^hieh  went  quivering  through  it,  as  it 
rose  slowly  towards  us,  suggesting  rather 
than  causing  a  sense  of  suffocation.  As 
the  mass  rose, it  spread  with  the  increas- 
ing breadth  of  the  valley ;  while  the 
thunder  increased  in  loudness  every  mo- 
ment, and  the  cloud  threw  forth  bolts  of 
flame — white,  blue,  or  yellow — as  it 
surged  upwards,  speedily  to  envelop  us  in 
its  black  and  horrible  folds.  When  it' 
reached  the  elevation  on  which  we  stood, 
we  felt  as  if  plunged  in  a  caldron  of  sul- 
phur, so  overwhelming  was  the  stench, 
and  so  terrible  was  the  lightning,  which, 
at  every  flash,  sheathed  my  companions, 
their  mules  and  horses,  in  blue  flame,  and 
seemed  on  the  point  of  converting  us 
and  our  beasts  into  a  jelly.  The  horse 
on  which  I  rode — a  black  stallion,  re- 
markable for  his  fire  and  fearlessness — 
trembled  in  every  muscle,  and  refused 
to  advance  a  step.  Presently,  we  were 
delivered  from  our  fears  by  the  rain, 
which,  bursting  forth  from  the  pores  of 
the  cloud  as  from  a  sluice,  in  a  few  min- 
utes drenched  us  to  the  marrow. 

A  more  complete  contrast  to  this 
scene  can  hardly  be  imagined  than  that 
which,  under  the  name  of  Fata  Morgana, 
is  sometimes  beheld  in  the  Strait  of 
Messina,  both  from  the  Italian  and 
Sicilian  shores.  In  certain  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  physical  sci- 
ence has  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  explain- 
ing, a  dense  vapor  runs  like  a  wall  of 
considerable  height  along  the  flood, 
about  mid-channel  between  the  island 
and  the  continent;  and  upon  this  wall 
Nature  displays  one  of  her  most  beauti- 
ful phenomena.  Suddenly,  the  spectator 
beholds,  stretching  over  the  sea,  a  gor- 
geous city,  with  terraces,  domes,  battle- 
ments, cathedrals,  spires,  towers,  arches, 
fountains,  and  private  dwellings  of  ex- 
traordinary grandeur,  separated  from 
each  other  by  lofty  trees,  under  which 
are  seen  moving  flgures  on  foot  and 
horseback,  with  carriages  and  animals 
of  various  kinds.     All  these  objects  are 
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invested  with  colors  move  brilliant  than 
those  of  nature;  and  as  the  Fata  pos- 
sesses a  limitless  power  of  reduplication, 
everytliing  api)ears  to  be  multiplied  up- 
wards of  a  thousandfold,  so  that  the 
representation,  as  it  stretches  backward 
over  the  waves,  appears  to  be  intermin- 
able. Towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  a  writer  of  much  ingenuity, 
long  resident  at  Rcggio,  published  an 
octavo  volume  on  the  Fata  Morgana. 
This  was  the  Abbate  Dominico  Minasi, 
who  prefixed  to  his  work  a  long  folded 
engraving,  which  attempted,  though 
without  colors,  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  spectacle.  Minasi,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, was  somewhat  liberal  in  specula- 
tion and  conjecture,  and  with  laudable 
industry  collected  accounts  of  all  similar 
phenomena  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
I  remember — for  the  book  is  no  longer 
wnthin  reach — the  description  of  a  small 
lake  in  South  America,  on  the  lofty 
shores  of  which  the  fairy  Morgana  some- 
times made  her  appearance,  though  en- 
veloped with  less  splendor-than  she  exhib- 
its in  her  Italian  home.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  immense  number  of  per- 
sons who  now  visit  the  peninsula,  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  recent  traveller 
who  has  described  this  phenomenon,  nor 
do  we  recollect  to  have  met  in  any  an- 
cient writer  a  single  allusion  to  it.  Sev- 
eral conditions  are  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  show.  The  coast  on  both 
sides  is  mountainous  and  highly  pictur- 
esque, and  the  narrowness  of  the  chan- 
nel produced  by  the  severance  of  Sicily 
from  the  mainland,  tends  to  throw  both 
the  sea  and  the  overhanging  vapor  into 
swift  and  ever- shifting  currents.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  fairy  builds 
her  palaces  are  somewhat  complex  :  the 
winds  must  be  hushed,  the  tide  at  its 
height,  and  the  sun's  ray  must  strike  the 
waves  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
If  the  spectator  then  place  himself  on 
any  point  of  the  high  ground  lying 
behind  Messina  or  Reggio,  with  his 
back  to  the  east,  so  as  to  command  a 
view  of  the  whole  bay,  he  is  likely  to 
discern  the  beautiful  illusion  for  which 
the  strait  is  celebrated.  Reggio,  it  is 
well  known,  has  in  all  ages  suffered  from 
violent  earthqxiakes,  which  have  more 
than  once  levelled  it  with  the  ground ;  the 
air,  consequently,  must  be  always  more 
or  less  charged  with  those  gases  which 


overhang  the  seats  of  volcanic  agency  ; 
and  it  is  upon  these  gases,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, that  the  Fata  paints  her  pictures. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  phenom- 
enon is  extremely  remarkable  ;  we  mean 
its  incessant  change  of  form,  for  no 
sooner  has  the  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  series  of  lofty  pillars,  pines,  cypresses, 
or  towers,  than  they  sink  in  an  instant 
to  half  their  height,  bend  over  the 
flood  into  arches,  mass  themselves  into 
castles,  expand  into  colonnades  more 
magnificent  than  those  of  Palmyra, 
change  into  theatres,  temples,  aqueducts, 
or  shapeless  ruins,  and  stretch  so  far  into 
the  background,  that  they  appear  to 
touch  the  volcanic  islands  which  stud 
the  ^olian  Sea.  On  a  bright  moonlight 
night,  at  early  dawn,  or  in  the  evening 
twilight,  those  islands  themselves  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  being  little  more  than 
a  succession  of  clouds  hovering  over 
the  sea,  so  dim,  vapory,  and  unsubstan- 
tial do  they  seem ;  and  this  idea  is 
greatly  strengthened  if,  perchance,  a 
lunar  rainbow  spans  the  crest  of  Lipari 
or  Stromboli,  as  a  curtain  of  silver  mist 
floats  gently  from  east  to  west. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  cloud- 
pictures  is  familiar  to  every  one — the 
solar  rainbow,  which  seems  to  exhibit 
its  greatest  span  and  altitude  when  it 
rises  upon  the  ocean.  Still,  there  is 
something  more  curious,  rare,  and  spec- 
tral in  the  lunar  rainbow,  which,  though 
here  in  the  north  all  white,  yet  exhibits 
as  many  shades  of  white  as  there  are 
colors  in  the  solar  bow.  Among  the 
Canaries,  Azores,  and  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands,  the  lunar  bow  imitates  in  colors 
as  well  as  in  form,  that  of  the  sun, 
though  its  tints  are  fainter  and  more 
evanescent.  Often,  when  the  clouds 
are  in  the  proper  condition  for  produc- 
ing rainbows,  whether  lunar  or  solar, 
you  behold  a  succession  of  them  rising 
up,  one  behind  the  other,  so  as  to  form 
a  gorgeous  arcade.  Occasionally,  that 
portion  of  the  circle  which  is  wanting 
to  complete  the  round,  may  be  seen  lying 
shattered,  as  it  were,  or  rather  doubled 
up  on  the  grassy  plain,  or  upon  the  sur- 
flice  of  the  ocean,  where,  by  the  quiver- 
ing of  the  waves,  the  eye  is  presented 
with  a  multitude  of  prisms,  trembling, 
changing,  and  melting  into  each  other. 
Such  are  the  appearances  which  we  call 
pictures  in  the  clouds. 
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Eclectic  Eeview. 
THE  SCIENCE  OP  ANTHROPOLOGY.* 

In  the  first  place,  will  geologists  and 
anthropologists  condescend  to  tell  us 
what  is  the  aim  of  their  labors  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  man  upon  the  earth  ? 
Have  they  any  beneficial  aim  whatever, 
or  do  they  not  tend  rather  to  a  con- 
trary effect  ?  or,  at  least,  are  they  not 
barren  of  any  useful  results  ? 

There  are  now,  as  there  ever  have 
been,  minds  which  take  a  questionable 
sort  of  pleasui-e  in  showing  that  what 
the  simple  believe  in  as  a  revelation 
from  God  is  all  a  delusion.  It  is  flatter- 
ing to  our  self-esteem  to  be  able  to  look 
down  from  fancied  heights  upon  what 
all  the  world  holds  sacred  ;  and  some 
men  are  not  appalled  even  by  the  con- 
clusion to  which  they  are  fatally  drawn, 
viz.,  that  man  is  only  "  another  animal ;  " 
that  there  is  "  nothing  exceptional "  in 
his  origin  from  that  of  the  beasts,  from 
which  he  dififers  only  in  degree ;  that 
man's  body  is  the  man,  of  which  mind, 
intellect,  and  will  are  only  accidents, 
etc.,  etc.  Yet,  the  rock  on  which  the 
simple  believer  reposes  is  as  high  above 
the  heights  of  geology  and  anthropology, 
as  spirit  is  above  matter,  as  God  is 
above  nature,  as  man  is  above  beasts ! 

Let  geologists  find  the  human  body 
fossilized  in  any  geological  period  they 
like — they  will  prove  nothing  yet  of  the 
antiquity  of  man  ;  for  that  body  is  but 
mail's  earthly  covering^  for  time,  not 
man.  This  animal  body,  which  has  so 
many  affinities  with  those  of  the  beasts 
— this  beast-like  body  is  a  thing  of  fallen 
nature ;  whilst  man  himself  was  known 
to,  and  conceived  by,  his  Maker  before 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid ! 

Seek  the  natural  history  of  the  human 
body,  if  you  have  interest  in  that  re- 
search— the  study  is  legitimate  _  and 
laudable  ;  but,  mistake  not  a  fossil  for 
man  ;  mistake  not  even  his  living  body 
for  man  ! 

Dr.  Page  confounds  them  absolutely. 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  origin  of  man 
but  what  may  be"  "  deduced  from  geo- 
logical discovery,"  He  says,  "It 
would  be  setting  aside  all  philosophy  in 
science  to  shrink  from  applying  to  man 
the  same  methods  of  research   (deduc- 

*  Man  :  Where,  Whence,  and  Whither.  By 
David  Pua-e.  LL.D.,  etc.,  etc. 
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tions*  from  geological  discovery)  that 
are  applied  to  other  forms  that  con- 
stitute the  great  brotuerhood  of  vi- 
tality." 

lu  another  passage  he  says  truly, 
"Science  knows  nothing  of  life  save 
through  its  manifestations  ; "  and  we 
boldly  aftirin  that  geology  discloses  no 
"  manifestation  of  life  ;  "  and  that,  for 
manifestations  of  life,  we  must  look 
at  living  things.  Geology  reveals 
nothing  but  death.  Life  alone  can 
reveal  a  knowledge  of  life.  The  sight 
of  a  fossil  proves  nothing  to  the  animal 
man,  which  Dr.  Page  supposes  us  to  be. 
We  derive  from  our  metaphysical  being 
all  the  deductions  we  make. 

One  of  Dr.  Page's  arguments  to  prove 
that  man  is  only  "  another  animal"  is 
quite  as  good  for  proving  that  he  is  only 
a  vef/efabk.  He  says,  "  The  physical 
conditions  under  which  liffe  exists  are 
the  same  to  him  as  to  other  animals: 
air,  light,  water,  heat,  moisture,  are  as 
essential  to  him  as  to  the  other  forms 
and  grades  of  vitality " — all  which  is 
just  as  true  of  vegetables  as  it  is  of 
animals — "  He  originates  like  them  em- 
bryologically,  passes  through  the  same 
stages,  and,  when  launched  on  the  field 
of  Independent  being,  is  subjected  to 
the  same  round,  and  the  same  sti'uggle 
for  existence.  Life,  growth,  reproduc- 
tion, and  decay,  are  phases  of  being 
characteristic  of  all  that  lives ;  " — and 
so  on.  Why  does  not  the  Doctor  there- 
fore say  that  man  is  a  vegetable  ?  Why 
does  he  prefer  to  class  himself  as  a 
beast?  His  facts — which  are  perfectly 
true — constitute  as  good  a  rule  for  one 
as  for  the  other.  Of  course,  as  he  adds 
himself,  "  there  are  differences  of  degree, 
"  form,  and  function ;  " — he  admits  none 
of  kind;  and  affirms  that  belief  in  the 
"  exceptional  origin  "  of  man  is  a  mis- 
take. 

Seeing  that  Dr.  Page  is  so  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  idea  that  man  is  only 
an    animal,  in   whom   the   (petrifiable) 


*  "  That  expression,  "  deductions  from  geology," 
ouglit  to  have  arrested  the  Doctor's  pen  ;  for  it  is 
not  his  elementary  petrifiable  body  that  makes  his 
"deductions  of  science,"  nor  is  it  even  his  own 
;  nimal  "  vitality  "  that  does  it;  therefore  he,  the 
man,  is  neither"  brother"  to  the  beast  (nor  to  the 
vegetable,  for  both  are  endowed  with  vitality); 
stitl  less  is  he  a  mineral,  which  is  the  only  thing 
geology  knows  of. 
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body  is  everythi7ig,  and  the  conscious 
intellect  and  loill  are  only  accidents^ 
the  wondtr  is  that  he  should  distinguish 
him  even  by  a  name  I  and  he  is  bound  to 
tell  us  whence  man  is  called  by  him  man 
— and  not  fish,  fowl,  or  beast.  But  the 
fact  is,  that,  as  he  derives  all  alike  from 
"  blind  force,  and  formless  and  inor- 
ganic matter,"  with  him  a  diversity  of 
name  implies  no  diversity  of  nature ; 
and  words,  ceasing  to  have  a  meaning 
of  their  own,  become  purely  conven- 
tional. 

11.  A  striking  instance  of  this  purely 
conventional  (I  might  say  bastard)  use 
of  words  into  which  Dr.  Page  has  fallen, 
is  that  of  the  word  "  Science."  This 
word,  if  it  means  anything,  means  knowl- 
edge, even  intimate  knowledge,  of  a 
subject ;  being  itself  the  Latin  word  for 
knowledge,  and  being  so  understood,  in 
its  primary  sense,  in  all  languages ;  yet 
in  the  Doctor's  language,  it  never  once 
bears  this  signification,  unless  as  a  snare. 

When  the  Doctor  says,  "  Science 
knows  nothing  of  life,"  he  should  have 
said  geology  or  anthropology  knows 
nothing  of  it;  and  when  he  says,  "Any 
appeal  to  direct  creation  forecloses  all 
inquir}^  and  places  the  matter  beyond 
scientific  investigation,"  he  should  have 
said  2)hysical  or  material  investigation ; 
for,  it  is  xoithin  the  pn'ovinces  of  true 
science  to  know  life  in  itself,  and  to  un- 
derstand the  evidence  of  an  appeal  to  a 
creator. 

Again,  we  read  :  "  Science  has,  and 
can  have,  no  other  object  than  tlie  es- 
tablishment of  truth;"  a  remarkable 
assertion,  indeed,  which  places  truth  and 
science  upside  dowm  !  For,  I  protest 
again,  science  is  the  knowledge  of  truth  ; 
— and,  as  truth  in  its  idtima  ratio  is  God 
Himself,  whose  express  object  in  creation 
and  revelation  is  to  n^ake  himself 
known,  it  follows  necessarily  that  it  is 
truth  which  seeks  to  estal)lish  science, 
and  not  science  truth.  It  is  the  sun 
that  shines  on  the  earth,  not  the  earth 
on  the  sun. 

We  might  still  be  hopeful  for  Dr. 
Page's  philosophy,  that  some  good 
might  come  of  it,  in  that  he  so  loudly 
and  repeatedly  proclaims  that  God  and 
His  creatures,  as  such,  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  science;  for  the  first  step  to- 
waid  the  attainment  of  true  knowledge 
is  to  know  that  we  are  ignorant.    But, 


unfortunately,  the  same  re]iroach  lies 
against  the  Doctor  which  was  pronounc- 
ed against  certain  doctors  of  old,  that 
he  has  taken  away  the  key  of  knowl- 
edge, and  not  only  will  not  enter  him- 
self, but  he  prevents  those  who  would. 

For  instance,  he  says,  "We  are  aware 
that  some,  founding  on  certain  doctrinal 
tenets,  deny  the  lowly  origin  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  contend  for  a  purer  and 
higher,  from  which  man  has  retrograded 
and  declined  :  in  dealing  with  matters  of 
science,  however,  we  must  abide  by 
scientific  methods  " — which,  of  course, 
means  that  this  particular  tenet  must  be 
rejected.  Then,  the  Doctor  has  a  way 
of  his  own  for  reading  historical  tradi- 
tions ;  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  All  that 
can  be  naturally  drawn  from  tradition, 
from  history,  etc.,  as  to  the  earliest  con- 
ditions of  mankind,  points  unmistakal)ly 
to  a  rude  and  primitive  beginning." 
Now,  the  most  respectable  of  all  "  tra- 
ditions," if  not  the  most  ancient  of  all 
"  histories,"  those  of  the  Hebrews,  ex- 
pressly declare  that  the  "  primitive  be- 
ginning "  of  man  was  that  God  made 
him  "  in  His  Hkeness," — "  very  good," 
— and  by  no  means  "rude;" — tlie  re- 
verse of  the  Doctor's  reading.  But  the 
beauty  of  this  traditional  teaching  is 
that  it  supplies  the  very  light  the  Doc- 
tor is  in  want  of,  and  which  he  confesses 
physical  science  can  never  supply  ! 

This  light,  I  say,  is  found  in  the  very 
"  doctrinal  tenets  "  and  Hebrew  traditions 
which  Dr.  Page  says  must  not  be  listen- 
ed to;  namely,  that  man  was  made  in 
the  likeness  of  God  {ergo,  a  spiritual 
man)  ;  that  he  fell  from,  or  died  to,  this 
his  first  estate,  and  became  man  and 
woman  in  the  flesh  ;  who,  being  no  long- 
er able  to  live  in  their  native  paradise, 
were  sent  out  to  make  a  home  amongst 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  with  whose  "skin," 
or  nature,  they  were  then  clothed,* 

*  This  clothino'  of  man  with  the  nature  of  beasts, 
is  regarded  by  the  mystical  divines  as  a  merciful  in- 
terposition or  interception  of  his  fall,  which,  with- 
out it,  would  have  been  infinitely  more  disastrous; 
— at  all  events,  the  tradition  says,  a  promise  wa3 
made  to  him,  simultaneously  therewith,  that  he 
should  be  restored ;  and  it  is  patent  to  us  in  his 
history,  tliat  he,  the  spiritual  man,  has  fed,  in  hope, 
upon  this  promise  ever  since,  and  that  he  has 
gradually,  and  with  many  oscillations,  been  rising 
again  out  of  his  fall — i.e.,  of  his  beastly  nature — 
until,  at  length,  in,  through,  and  by  the  Man-God 
Jesus  Christ,  he  has  been  enabled  to  recoguixe 
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III.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the 
contradiction  between  the  evidences  of 
geological  discoveries  and  the  genesis 
and  chronology  of  Scripture  ? 

The  anthropologist,  who  knows  noth- 
ing of  man  but  the  material  body 
which  he  can  see  with  his  animal  eyes, 
must  needs  measure  the  sense  of  what- 
ever he  sees  or  reads  by  the  same  ma- 
terial standard.  He  thus  builds  for  him- 
self, or  borrows  ready-made,  castles  of 
mnterial  interpretations  which  he  can 
easily  demolish  ;  and  then  he  says.  Be- 
hold, there  is  no  truth  in  it !  But,  to 
the  simple  believer  who  holds  to  the 
superstition — as  anthropological  doctors 
must  think  it — which  he  learned  in  his 
nursery,  that  his  first  Father  was  God, 
and  though  his  body  be  very  like  a  beast, 
that  he  is  a  man  for  all  that — to  him,  I 
say,  this  lesson  teaches  (or  rather  con- 
firms another  which  he  has  been  taught 
from  a  child),  that  "  the  letter  killeth, 
but  the  spirit  giveth  life  ;  "  and,  believing 
that  the  Scripture  is  originally  a  revela- 
tion from  his  Father,  he  is  content  to 
suppose  that  there  may  be  a  hidden 
spiritual  sense  in  its  language.*  And, 
verily,  sound  reason  is  on  the  side  of  the 
simple  believer ;  for  any  true  account  of 
a  creation  of  something  into  what  it  was 
not — as  one  leg  of  the  proposition 
stands  in  the  abyss  of  nothing  or  of 
eternity — must  needs  be  very  myste- 
rious, and  words  which  represent  natural 


clearly,  and  lay  claim  to  his  original  titles  as  a 
child  of  God,  and  enter  into  possession  of  them  as 
a  spiritual  being  re-endowed  with  his  first  Father's 
likeness.  This  also  is  tlie  reason  why  man  is  now 
so  horribly  affronted  (must  we  except  the  doctors 
of "  science  "  from  this  category?)  and  ashamed  at 
being  told  that  he  "  derives  his  descent  from  the 
lower  animals ;  "  for,  although  Dr.  Page  tells  us  we 
really  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it,  the  truer  instinct 
of  our  recovered  sonship  to  God  is  stronger  than 
the  Doctor's  assurance.  Moreover,  the  shame  he 
feels,  on  uncovering  his  beastly  body,  supplies  the 
very  proof  required  by  Dr.  Page,  namely,  tliat 
man,  ancestrally,  was  "  forgetful"  of  his  own  high 
birth,  and  that  he  did  "  bring  the  degradation 
upon  himself"  Nothing  can  rise  higher  than  its 
source;  water  cannot  flow  up  hill ;  animal  nature 
can  never  rise  above  animal  nature ;  but  man,  who 
first  came  down  from  heaven,  feels  that  he  can 
re-ascend  into  heaven. 

*  Especially  in  regard  to  numbers,  to  which  a 
nSysterious  signification  is  given,  not  only  in  Daniel 
and  the  Apocalypse,  but  even  in  ancient  philoso- 
phy, and  which  are  supposed  to  express  to  the 
initiated  more  ■  than  it  is  good  for  those  to  know 
whose  science  rejects  a  first  cause. 


ideas  cannot  possibly  adequately  describe 
it.  He  knows  also  that  in  our  own  nat- 
ural languages  the  same  word  often 
conveys  several  meanings  or  applications, 
conventional,  technical,  natural,  figura- 
tive, spiritual,  allegorical,  symbolical, 
etc.,  and  he  wisely  trusts  what  he  cannot 
fathom  to  God,  from  whom  he  life  de- 
rives, in  whom  he  moves,  and  hopes 
that,  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to 
cast  ofi"  his  "skin  of  beasts,"  and  die  to 
this  world,  he  will,  through  the  restora- 
tive process  of  Jesus  Christ,  spring  into 
a  new  life  worthy  of  his  God-like  origi- 
nal, whilst  his  body  returns  to  the  dust 
from  which  it  was  made. 

IV.  Dr.  Page  says,  "  If  we  abide  by 
the  simple  generalized  statement  that, 
in  the  beginning,  God  created  man,  and 
believe  that  this  was  a  miraculous  act 
of  the  Creator,  then  it  is  placed  at  once 
beyond  human  research  and  scientific  in- 
vestigation." Acfreed  ;  for  "  by  search- 
ing we  cannot  find  out  God  ;  "  but  we 
may  demand  that  Dr.  Page  should  speak 
out  clearly,  and  tell  us  whether  we  ought 
to  "abide  by"  this  "miraculous  act  of  a 
Creator,"  or  reject  it.  That  he  intimates 
the  latter,  I  think,  is  to  be  inferred  from 
what  follows :  "  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  regard  it  merely  as  a  statement  of 
God's  working  in  creation — by  second- 
ary processes,  then  science  may  humbly 
and  devoutly  approach  the  problem  ;  and 
this  is  all,  in  indicating  the  origin  of  man, 
that  science  proposes  to  do."  I  ask, 
does  not  this  imply  a  rejection  of  a  first 
cause,  and  make  the  "  secondary"  first  ? 

If  this  be  so,  as  I  think,  the  Doctor's 
"  science"  has  no  right  at  all  to  make  use 
of  the  name  of  "  God."  God  is  nothing 
to  it.  For,  if  that  name  means  anything, 
it  means  the  first  cause  of  all.*  Now,  I 
ask  Dr.  Page,  can  he  conceive  the  begin- 
ning of  anything  that  is  not  a  miracle  ? 
When  it  is  said,  "In  the  beginning  God 
created"  man,  it  means  in  the  beginning^ 
at  first,  and  not  "  secondarily  ;  "  and  the 
only  possible  way  logically  to  deny  a  mi- 
raculous act  in  a  beginning  of  being  of 

*  Dr.  Page  brings  the  name  of  God  forward 
here  contrary  to  all  logical  order;  but  the  im- 
press of  a  first  cause  is  so  indehbly  stamped 
upon  everything,  that  even  "  science  "  cannot  let 
it  alone ;  and  so,  as  hypocrisy  is  said  to  bo  the 
homage  that  vice  pays  to  virtue,  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  God's  name  by  an  atheistic  science  is  here 
a  homage  paid  to  that  First  Cause  of  all. 
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a  thing,  is  to  deny  that  the  thing  had  a 
beginning,  and  affirm  that  it  is  from 
eternity.  Does  Dr.  Page  affirm  this  of 
the  "  secondary  forces  of  nature  "  ? 

Dr.  Page  says,  "  We  may  believe  in  a 
direct  act  of  creation,  but  we  cannot 
make  it  a  subject  of  research  ;  faith  may 
accejit,  but  reason  cannot  grasp  it."  The 
first  parts  of  both  these  propositions  are 
true  enough,  though  they  leave  us  in 
ignorance  whether  we  ought  so  to  be- 
have and  accept  in  faith,  i.e.,  whether 
it  be  good  so  to  do,  or  whether  the 
writer  himself  "  beheves,"  and  whether 
his  "  faith  accepts ;  "  but  the  second  parts 
require  quahfication.  It  is  true  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  make  a  primary  "  act 
of  creation"  the  subject  of  any  "scien- 
tific "  mode  of  research  which  looks  only 
into  the  earth  ;  geology,  and  other  cog- 
nate "  sciences,"  are  blind  to  such  seek- 
ing ;  but  when,  by  accepting  it  first  by 
faith,  we  open  our  minds  to  the  only 
light  that  can  enlighten  us  as  to  the  ways 
of  God,  it  may  be  made  manifest  to  our 
understanding — "  our  reason  "  may  then 
"grasp  it."  "We  cannot,  by  scientific 
searching,  find  out  God ;  but  God  is  will- 
ing to  reveal  Himself  and  His  works  to 
all  who  are  willing  to  be  taught  by  Him; 
and  this  is  precisely  the  straight  gate 
through  which  "  science  "  must  pass,  if 
it  has  any  desire  to  be  initiated  into 
first  or  final  causes.  * 

Again,  we  read  :  "  A  process  of  deri- 
vation we  can  trace,  and  science  has  no 
evidence  of  other  than  the  operation  of 
secondary  forces  in  Nature."  What  a 
"crushing  argument "  this  is,  in  Professor 
Huxley's  words,  against  his  own  "sci- 
ence," as  quoted  here  by  Dr.  Page !  It 
can  acknowledge  and  admit  of  no  pri- 
mary cause  to  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  reduces  itself,  as  we  have  said 
before,  to  the  absurdity  of  saying  that 
what  is  second  is  first !  The  same  pro- 
fessor winds  up  this  "  argument"  in  these 
words :  "  I  can  see  no  excuse  for  doubt- 
ing that  all  (the  phenomena  of  Nature) 
are  co-ordinated  terms  of  Nature's  great 
progression  from  the  formless  to  the 
formed — from  the  inorganic  to  the  or- 
ganic— from  blind  force  to  conscious  in- 
tellect and  will ; "  and  I  ask  again  if  this 

*  The  Saturday  Reviev}  holds  the  idea  of  a  sci- 
ence of  first  causes  up  to  ridicule  I  See  its  recent 
Review  of  the  report  of  the  Victoria  Institute. 
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remarkable  doctrine  is  not  intended  to 
exclude  any  necessary  primary  or  contin- 
uous .act  of  God  in  Nature's  phenomena; 
and  does  it  not  constitute  these  co-ordi- 
nates of  Nature,  or  Nature  itself,  its  own 
God,  without  beginning,  without  cause, 
eternal  ?  If  the  Professor,  nevertheless, 
supposes  an  ordainer  behind  these  co- 
ordinates, he  moves  in  a  vicious  circle ; 
for  an  ordainer  implies  God,  and  a  "  j^ri- 
mary  act"  of  His  will,  and  this  will  is 
first,  instead  of  last.  And  if  "  Nature's 
great  progression  "  is  hereby  admitted 
to  have  a  miraculous  beginning,  it  seems 
idle  to  question  the  continuity  of  action 
in  the  same  "  ordaining  "  power  through 
all  the  changing  phenomena  of  Nature. 

But  will  Professor  Huxley  or  Dr.  Page 
tell  us  what  "  the  formless"  which  they 
refer  to  is,  and  illustrate  what  they  mean 
by  "  the  inorganic,"  and  what  the 
"forces  "  are  which  they  call  "  blind  "  ? 
Doubtless,  the  work  of  creation  was  to 
give  form  to  elements  which  they  could 
not  give  to  themselves.  This  is  Scripture 
doctrine.  But  the  "  science  "  of  "  Na- 
ture's great  progresjjion "  ignores  a 
creation  ;  it  has  also  yet  to  tell  us  what 
it  understands  by  "  formless  ; "  for  abso- 
lute formlessness  is  beyond  the  power 
of  physical  "  science  "  to  conceive.  And 
as  tor  "  the  inorganic,"  strictly  speaking, 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  material  nature  ; 
rocks,  even  un crystallized,  disintegrated 
earth,  the  metals  themselves,  which 
"  science  "  once  called  simple  substances, 
are  all  organized  elements.  So  that,  if 
these  are  the  "  formless "  and  "  in- 
organic ''  substance  in  which  the  Profes- 
sor and  the  Doctor  would  have  us  believe, 
as  moving  powers  co-ordinating  them- 
selves ;  instead  of  in  a  creative  will,  we 
see  that,  even  on  scientific  showing,  they 
all  vanish  into  thin  air.  And  the  "  blind 
forces,"  which  are  they  ?  the  centrifugal 
and  centripetal?  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism ?  Animal  and  vegetable  growth  ? 
fire,  or  chemical  affinities  ? — And  is  it 
really  affirmed  that  any  of  these  "  pro- 
gress "  themselves  into  conscious  intellect 
and  will  ? 

But  what'  is  "  force  "  but  power  in 
action  ?  And  what  power  or  force  is 
there  that  is  not  "blind  "  in  itself?  The 
force  of  steam  is  neither  more  nor  less 
blind,  whether  it  quietly  turns  a  little 
crank  or  bursts  a  boiler.  So  with  every 
other   force ;    neither    sight  nor    light 
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belongs  to  any  force  ;  these  are  attributes 
of  the  intelligence  that  controls  them. 
The  "  ibrmless"  and  the  "force  "  from 
which  all  proceeds  are  God  alone.  He, 
in  His  unfathomable  unity,  is  formless ; 
and  from  Him,  in  His  Divine  Trinity,  all 
power  proceeds ;  for  "  all  power  is  of 
God." 

Again,  we  read :  "  We  have  yet  to 
learn  wherein  the  variation  of  a  natural 
law,  or  the  variation  of  a  well-known 
form  of  life,  even  to  a  ten-thousandth 
degree,  is  less  an  act  of  the  Creator  than 
the  original  establishment  of  that  law,  or 
the  original  calling  of  that  life-form  into 
existence."  Of  course,  we  have  yet  to 
learn  it!  But,  this  is  precisely  what 
"  science,"  according  to  Dr.  Page  and 
Professor  Huxley,  repudiates — seeing 
that  it  will  allow  none  but  "  secondary 
causes"  in  the  production  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  "  and  the 
direct  act  of  a  Creator,"  whether  in  the 
"original  establishment  of  the  life-form," 
or  the  "  variation  of  the  ten-thousandth 
degree,"  is  declared  to  be  "  beyond  the 
range  of  science."  This  admission  of 
creative  interference,  in  any  degree  what- 
ever, is,  moreover,  in  absolute  antagonism 
Avith  the  development  science,  tlie  con- 
tinuity doctrine  of  which  was  invented 
expressly  to  dispense  with  any  appeal  to 
such  interference. 

V.  In  the  Summary,  or  "  Conclusion," 
of  Dr.  Page's  book,  we  read:  "The 
question  of  Man's  Where,  Whence,  and 
Whither,  resolves  itself  into  this  .  .  . 
that  genetically,  man  must  deal  with  his 
origin  as  he  deals  with  his  other  natural 
history  relations  [!]  .  .  ,  that  he 
must  fil>ply  to  his  own  species  whatever 
genetic  process  he  may  seek  to  apply  to 
his  felluw-creatures  [the  beasts]  ;  that, 
if  there  be  a  plan  of  progressive  develop- 
ment, such  as  natural  science  has  been 
recently  striving  to  establish,  by  which 
the  higher  forms  of  life  have  been 
gradually  evolved  from  the  lower,  then 
man  must  seek  for  his  own  origin  in  the 
same  cause  of  development  [!]  ;  that  this 
hypothetical  process,  as  applied  to  man, 
does  not  involve  anything  degrading  or 
materialistic,  but  is  simply  an  effort  of 
science  [!]•••  which  would  still 
Jeave  untouched  the  plan  to  which  all 
the  ascensive  order  of  life  has  ever  con- 
formed, and  which  can  only  be  resolved 
into  the  will  of  the  Creator,"  etc. 


"  Resolved  into  the  will  of  the 
Creator  "  !  _  If  Dr.  Page  comes  to  this 
conclusion  in  despair  of  his  science,  we 
congratulate  him;  for,  in  these  few 
words,  he  illustrates  his  own  and  Profes- 
sor Huxley's  oft-repeated  dictum,  with 
which  we  cordially  agree,  that  "  the  act 
of  a  Creator  is  beyond  the  range  of 
science."  But,  if  he  advances  this  "res- 
olution "  as  a  deduction  from  his  science, 
we  deny  the  issue ;  for,  we  repeat, 
"  science  "  cannot  find  out  God  ;  and, 
if  God,  in  His  goodness,  had  not  revealed 
Himself  to  man,  Dr.  Page  would  never 
have  heard  his  name,  nor  would  the 
thought  of  a  Creator  have  entered  his 
— according  to  his  doctrine — animal 
mind. 

But,  while  we  congratulate  Dr.  Page, 
in  that,  in  spite  of  his  "science,"  he, 
after  all,  believes  as  we  all  do  in  a  God 
and  Creator— we  differ,  toto  coelo,  in  our 
conceptions  of  that  God  and  Creator  and 
His  work;  for,  while  we  still  hold  that 
all  He  made  was  very  good,  the  Doctor's 
science  of  "progressive  development," 
and  "ascensive  order  of  lite,"  inexorably 
resolves  itself  into  this  principium,  that 
the  Creator  first  made  all  things  very 
BAD,  as  bad,  or  loorse,  than  we  can 
possibly  conceive  —  that  they  might 
grow  by  "natural  development"  into 
better  and  best ! 


London  Society. 


THE  INTELLECT  OF  ANIMALS. 

"  Are  animals  intelligent  beings  ?  "  is 
an  interesting  question  which  is  often 
asked  and  variously  answered.  Never- 
theless, those  who  ask  it  (supposing  they 
have  lived  much  in  animal  society)  re- 
mind us  of  the  persons  who  hunt  for 
their  spectacles  all  the  while  they  are  on 
their  nose.  That  animals  do  possess  in- 
telligence is  clear  to  those  who  know 
them  ;  the  only  debatable  point  would 
seem  to  be  the  amount  and  range  of  that 
intelligence. 

Bufiun's  eminence  as  a  literary  artist 
— which  remains  indisputable,  although 
his  science  has  fallen  into  low  esteem — 
gave  prominence  to  the  inquiry.  An 
animal,  according  to  him,  is  siniply  a 
material  creature  which  neither  thinks 
nor  reflects,  although  it  acts,  and  seems 
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to  form  resolutions.  He  has  no  doubt 
that  the  determining  principle  of  an  ani- 
mal's actions  is  purely  mechanical.  A 
beast  is  a  thing,  an  automaton  ;  nothing 
more.  And  yet  he  says  that  the  ele- 
phant, knowing  by  the  tone  of  his  mas- 
ter's voice  whether  he  be  pleased  or 
angry,  acts  in  consequence.  He  also 
calls  him  "  at  the  same  time  a  miracle  of 
intelligence,  and  a  monstrous  mass  of 
matter." 

These  contradictions  are  the  result  of 
the  great  naturalist's  having  started  from 
a  false  notion — the  automatism  of  ani- 
mals— which  he  will  not  give  up,  al- 
though obliged  to  admit  that  on  many 
occasions  they  do  manifest  undeniable 
signs  of  intellect. 

Others,  sceptical  of  animals'  mental 
faculties,  find  an  easy  escape  in  attribiit- 
ing  them  to  Instinct ;  as  if  that  solved 
the  difficulty.  On  the  contrary,  it  at 
once  raises  the  much-vexed  question, 
"What  is  Instinct?" 

Without  incurring  dangerous  risks  on 
the  ticklish  subject  of  instinctive  facul- 
ties, we  will,  notwithstanding,  venture  to 
surmise  that  Instinct  may  be,  after  all, 
only  a  strong  and  at  the  same  time  a 
narrow  manifestation  of  Hereditary  In- 
telligence. That  not  merely  intellectual 
ability  is  hereditary,  but  that  talent, 
taking  a  peculiar  direction — inclining  to 
music,  astronomy,  mathematics,  or  natu- 
ral history — is  likewise  hereditary,  is 
proved  by  the  family  names  of  Darwin, 
Herschel,  and  others,  as  well  as  by  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Cambridge  Triposes,  in 
which  fathers  and  sons — and  sometimes 
two  brothers — are  found  to  have  taken 
identically  the  same  degree.  If  instinct 
can  be  proved  occasionally  to  modify  its 
actions  in  obedience  to  circumstances, 
what  have  we,  then,  but  individual  intel- 
ligence brought  to  bear  upon  hereditary 
intelligence  ? 

The  most  recent  treatise  on  this  inter- 
esting subject  is  "  L'Intelligence  des  Ani- 
maux,"*  full  both  of  anecdotes  and  in- 
ferences, and  illustrated  by  fifty-eight 
clever  wood-cuts,  given  to  the  world  by 
M.  Ernest  Menault.  That  gentleman 
agrees  with  Reaumur,  Lafontaine,  and  a 
goodly  host  of  writers,  in  attributing  in- 
telligence to  animals  ;  and  he  holds  with 
Gall,  Spurzheira,  and  Corabe,  that  there 

*  Paris  :  Hachette  and  Co. 


is  an  intimate  connection   between  the 
organization  and  the  intellectual  faculties. 

Old  animals  are  more  cunning  than 
young  ones.  A  bird's  first  nest  is  often 
injudiciously  placed,  and  badly  made. 
Little  by  little  the  work  improves,  and 
the  feathered  artist  attains  his  ideal. 
By  the  exercise  of  memory  combined 
with  reflection,  the  creature  modifies  its 
faculties,  and  therefore  is,  within  hmits, 
most  certainly  jJerfectible.  Our  author 
fairly  makes  out  his  case  by  illustrative 
instances. 

The  bird  of  piey  teaches  its  young 
ones  to  launch  into  air,  to  glide,  to 
hover,  and  to  measure  the  distance  at 
Avhich  a  victim  is  to  be  struck.  Young 
swallows,  who  have  never  eflfected  a 
migration,  are  trained  by  rej^eated  evolu- 
tions performed  in  troops.  After  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  trial  trips,  the  united 
army  takes  its  departure  under  the 
guidance  of  experienced  leaders.  The 
wolf,  in  spite  of  his  keen  appetite  for 
flesh,  requires  a  long  apprenticeship  to 
become  a  skilful  hunter. 

M.  Menault  begins  his  book  with  the 
clever  manoeuvres  of  ants  and  bees, 
which  are  too  notorious  as  facts  to  be 
dwelt  on  here:  he  records  the  teach- 
ability of  fleas — known  also.  The  acme 
of  insect  acuteness  is  attained  by  the 
bug;  he  is  a  sharp  customer.  Valmont 
de  Bomare  tells  a  tale  of  one  who,  not 
being  able  to  reach  his  man  in  any  other 
way,  climbed  up  the  wall,  crawled  along 
the  ceiling  to  the  spot  exactly  vertical  to 
the  patient's  nose,  and  then  trusting  to 
the  force  of  gravity,  let  go  his  hold, 
dropping  precisely  on  the  juicy  tissue  he 
wished  to  tap.  Was  that  particular 
cimex  an  idiot,  or  was  he  not  ? 

The  present  writer  can  confirm  the 
anecdote,  having  himself  experienced  the 
same  mode  of  attack  by  the  same  assail- 
ant ;  apropos  to  whom  he  remarks  that 
a  man  may  become  acquainted  with 
strange  bedfellows  without  being  intro- 
duced to  them  by  misfortune.  Once, 
after  a  restless  night  in  Paris,  he  dis- 
covered between  the  sheets  a  j)henomenal 
insect.  So  stout  and  shining  a  specimen 
is  rarely  seen.  What  would  others  have 
done  in  such  a  case  ?  Destroy  it  in- 
stantly ?  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Remembering  Uncle  Toby's  treatment 
of  the  bluebottle  fly,  "  Thou  hast  bitten 
me   to   thy    heart's   content,"  he   said, 
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"  survive  to  bite  my  successors  here.  Men 
patiently  bear  the  stings  that  others  feel. 
Thou  art  so  fine  and  fair,  'tis  a  pity  to 
kill  thee.  The  world  is  wide  enough  for 
thee  and  me ;  and  may  the  next  occupant 
of  this  luxurious  bed  treat  thee  with 
equal  magnanimity  !  " 

In  M.  Menault's  sketch  of  carnivorous 
animals,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
feline  races ;  but  whoever  has  been 
thrown  much  in  the  way  of  cats,  must 
have  observed  in  them  the  perfection  of 
selfishness  carried  out  and  concealed 
with  considerable  art.  We  had  a  cat, 
called  Wisse}^,  as  full  of  wilful  ways  as 
an  egg  is  full  of  meat,  Avho  died  of  her 
confinement  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  It 
had  long  been  time  for  her  to  give  up 
babies ;  but  have  them  she  would,  in 
spite  of  our  advice.  It  was  impossible 
to  make  her  keep  indoors  at  night.  As 
a  punishment  she  was  sometimes  turned 
out  of  the  house  when  it  suited  her  con- 
venience to  remain  within.  In  that  case 
she  often  did  get  in,  frightening  us  at 
first  by  the  way  in  which  she  managed 
it.  Our  womankind  heard  attempts  at 
the  garden  doors  (two),  as  if  a  thief  were 
trying  to  efiect  his  entrance.  It  was 
Mrs.  Wissey  jumping  up  at  the  latch, 
which  she  endeavored  to  lift  with  a 
stroke  of  her  paw  ;  and  if  the  door  was 
not  barred  inside,  she  often  succeeded  in 
opening  it.  Then,  hiding  till  we  went 
to  bed,  she  had  the  run  of  the  house  all 
to  herself. 

On  one  occasion  she  was  smitten  with 
a  sudden  afiection  for  our  servant,  while 
he  was  busy  plucking  pigeons  for  a 
pie.  With  her  tail  stuck  up  as  stiflT  as 
a  poker,  she  rubbed  herself  against  his 
legs.  She  sang  him  the  sweetest  of 
songs  without  words,  in  the  feline  key 
of  Purr  sharp,  major.  She  amused  liim 
with  a  variety  of  impromptu  tricks ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  off  his  guard,  and  his 
attention  diverted  from  the  task  in  hand, 
she  seized  a  pigeon  ready  plucked,  bolt 
ed  with  it  through  a  hornbeam  hedge, 
and  enjoyed  it  at  leisure  m  our  neigh- 
bor's garden. 

Paying  us  the  compliment  of  believing 
our  intellect  equal  to  her  own,  she  never 
attempted  to  repeat  the  trick,  but  when 
she  felt  inclined  to  steal,  set  about  it  in 
a*  less  barefaced  manner.  Many  of  her 
thefts  were  committed,  not  for  the  grat- 
ification of  her  own  appetite — she  was 


too  well  fed  to  need  that — but  to  regale 
a  vagabond  Tom,  whom  she  would  plain- 
tively summon,  and  then  present  with  a 
delicate  sweet-bread  or  any  other  ill- 
gotten  tid-bit. 

Another  cat  has  fastened  herself  in- 
side a  garden  kiosk.  She  had  one  kitten 
left  her  out  of  a  Utter,  while  those  of  a 
sister  cat  were  all  destroyed.  The 
kittenless  cat  tried  to  steal  her  rival's 
kitten,  and  several  severe  fights  were 
the  consequence.  As  the  kidnapper 
still  continued  to  prowl  about,  the  anx- 
ious mother  (the  door  being  merely 
shut)  jumped  at  the  inside  bolt  and 
pushed  it  into  the  staple.  The  door  be- 
ing latticed  on  the  upper  half,  we  wei-e 
able  to  open  it  from  the  outside  by 
means  of  a  crook,  without  having  to  wait 
for  pussy's  unbolting  it. 

The  ass  is  one  of  M,  Menault's  favor- 
ites :  he  won't  hear  of  a  word  against 
him.  The  ass  is  not  a  slovenly  water- 
carrier,  nor  a  coarse  peasant,  nor  a 
blockhead,  nor  a  low-minded  creature. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  excessively  neat 
in  his  person,  and  grumbles  at  his 
master's  not  grooming  him  better.  See 
how  he  rolls  himself  upon  the  gi-ass ; 
note  the  care  he  takes  to  avoid  wetting 
his  feet ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  shaggy 
coat,  you  never  find  him  troubled  with 
vermin. 

The  ass  is  intelligent;  here  is  the 
proof.  A  Chartres  ass  often  went  to 
the  Chateau  de  Guerville,  whose  oc- 
cupants were  musical  people.  The  lady 
of  the  house  had  a  splendid  voice.  As 
soon  as  she  began  to  sing,  the  ass  went 
close  to  the  windows  to  listen.  One 
day,  when  she  was  practising  a  bravura 
alone,  her  performance  so  delighted  liim 
that  he  walked  up  the  steps,  crossed 
the  entrance  hall,  and  stole  into  the 
drawing-room  unperceived.  In  the 
midst  of  a  brillant  passage  he  expressed 
his  approval  by  braying  with  all  his 
might  and  main, 

Erasmus,  therefore,  was  wrong  in 
saying  that  the  cruciferous  animal  has 
small  taste  for  music  :  although  he  ad- 
mits, as  an  extenuating  circumstance, 
that  his  skin  is  excellent  for  kettle-drums, 
and  that  his  tibias  make  the  best  of 
clarionets. 

The  excellence  of  the  donkey's  mem- 
mory  is  proved  by  an  anecdote,  of  Eng- 
lish origin.     In  March,  1816,  a  donkey, 
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the  property  of  Captain  Dundas,  was  put 
on  board  the  frigate  "  Ister,"  at  Gib- 
raltar, to  be  taken  to  Malta.  The 
vessel,  when  ofl"  Cape  Gata,  grounded  on 
a  sandbank,  not  far  from  the  shore.  A 
part  of  the  cargo  was  discliarged.  To 
give  the  donkey  a  chance  of  his  life,  he 
was  gently  dropped  into  the  sea  to  sink 
or  swim. 

Some  days  afterward,  when  the  gates 
of  Gibraltar  were  opened  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  walked  the  donkey,  proceeding 
straight  to  the  stable  of  a  Mr.  Weeks, 
where  he  had  previously  lodged.  That 
gentleman  imagined  that,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  the  donkey  had  not 
been  put  on  board  the  "  Ister."  When 
the  vessel  returned  the  mystery  was  ex- 
plained. Not  only  had  the  donkey 
(Valiant  by  name)  swum  to  shore,  but 
without  guide,  compass,  or  travelling 
map,  had  found  his  way  from  Cape  Gata 
to  Gibraltar,  a  distance  of  more  than 
two  hundred  miles,  which  he  had  never 
traversed  before,  through  a  hilly  country 
cut  up  by  watercourses.  The  short 
time  in  which  he  performed  the  journey 
pi-oved  that  he  must  have  taken  the 
direct  road,  keeping  to  it,  without  ever 
going  out  of  Ills  way. 

Notwithstanding  which,  we  hold  that 
for  egotism  persevered  in  with  dogged 
and  yet  reasoning  obstinacy,  there  is 
no  more  striking  example  than  the  don- 
key. Human  waywardness  is  nothing 
to  it.  And  animals  have  human  faults 
of  character,  althougli  they  have  not 
every  human  virtue.  Even  in  fish,  the 
brain  has  no  organ  which  has  not  its 
homologue  in  the  brain  of  superior  an- 
imals. Benevolent  but  mistaken  at- 
tempts have  been  make  to  raise  the 
donkey  in  public  esteem.  Labor  in  vain  ; 
washing  blackamoors  white.  If  the 
donkey  had  the  horse's  good  quahties, 
he  would  be,  in  fact,  a  little  horse.  But 
as  there  will  always  be  poor  in  the 
laud,  so  will  donkeys  ever  exist  as 
such. 

The  donkey  can  no  more  be  persuaded 
to  do  what  he  doesn't  choose  by  kindness 
than  he  can  by  blows.  Ill-usage  and 
good-usage  are  equally  thrown  away 
upon  him.  He  affects  stupidity  to  in- 
dulge his  laziness,  as  monkeys  are  said  to 
pretend  ignorance  of  human  speech  to 
avoid  being  set  to  work.  Why  does  he 
behave  worse  in  a  gaping  village,  or  a 
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crowded  street,  or  a  busy  market-place, 
where  people  are  looking  on,  than  he 
does  on  a  solitary  road,  except  to  annoy 
you  by  shame  at  his  conduct  ?  He  selects 
a  thorny  bush  in  preference  to  a  thorn- 
less  one,  into  which  to  rush,  to  dislodge 
his  rider.  He  knows  the  height  of  a 
branch  that  will  hit  your  head  ;  he  is 
aware  that  a  wall  will  grate  your  leg ; 
and  when  he  intends  to  give  you  a  fall, 
he  selects  the  sharpest  heap  of  stones 
or  the  filthiest  puddle  in  which  to  deposit 
you. 

A  gentleman  fond  of  hunting  gave  his 
boy  a  donkey  to  begin  with.  The  don- 
key disliked  can-ying  the  boy,  and  the 
boy  was  afraid  of  riding  the  donkey. 
One  day,  on  his  refusing  to  mount  the 
brute,  the  father  had  the  son  tied  on  its 
back.  At  which  the  beast  threw  him- 
self on  the  ground,  and  rolling,  crushed 
the  child  before  the  parent's  face.  It  was 
a  horribly  vicious  and  wicked  action,  but 
also  an  intelligent  mode  of  avoiding 
further  trouble  quite  consistent  with 
donkey  character. 

Creatures  rejoicing  in  a  backbone 
take  higher  rank  than  those  that  have 
none;  nevertheless,  many  articulate  in- 
sects display  greater  abilities  than  many 
of  their  vertebrate  superiors.  For  in- 
stance, when  you  look  a  fish  full  in 
the  face,  "  What  a  stupid  creature  !  " 
you  exclaim  ;  "  What  glassy  eyes,  void 
of  all  speculation,  like  a  dotard's,  under 
incipient  softening  of  the  brain." 

Certain  fishes — eels,  for  example — 
cross  the  world's  stage  under  a  feminine 
disguise.  You  may  know  them  by 
their  serpentine  length  and  slimness. 
They  live  mostly  in  dirty  mud,  making 
frequent  changes  of  residence,  depen- 
dent on  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of 
prey.  They  are  not  particular  in  their 
choice  of  watering-2)laces.  Being  very 
voracious,  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  their 
net.  Their  movements  are  graceful, 
their  integuments  smooth  and  silky. 
They  exhibit  singular  turnings  and 
windings  of  an  elegance  peculiar  to 
themselves.  In  unsettled  weather  they 
are  restless,  excited,  fussy.  A  thunder- 
storm sours  their  temper  and  upsets  their 
nerves. 

Still,  you  must  not  always  be  led  by 

appearances,  nor  jiimp  from  particulars 

to  generals.     There  are  fishes  capable  of 

rising  above  their  station  and  mounting 
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to  a  biglier  sphere.  The  fathers  of  the 
Church  compfired  the  human  soul  to  a 
flying-iish.  "If  it  desires  to  soar  and 
hover  above  the  waves  of  material  ex- 
istence, it  must  plunge  from  time  to 
time  in  the  ocean  of  the  infinite — in  the 
contem])lation  of  God — if  only  to  moisten 
and  refresh  its  wings." 

Other  fishes,  such  as  the  salmon,  in- 
habit fresh  and  saline  Avaters  alternately. 
They  are  great  folk,  who  have  their 
winter  retreat  and  their  summer  resi- 
dence, their  Mediterranean  chateau  and 
their  Highland  castle.  The  salmon 
aristocratically  passes  his  sj^ring  and 
summer  in  the  river,  his  autumn  and 
winter  in  the  sea.  Others,  again,  belie 
the  charge  of  egotism.  When  the  wel- 
fare of  their  offspring  is  in  question,  they 
are  capable  of  labors  and  sacrifices  all 
the  more  praisewoi-thy  because  they  are 
disinterested.  With  birds  and  quadru- 
peds, parental  cai-es  are  recompensed  l»y 
the  delights  of  parental  love.  They  be- 
hold, they  caress,  they  fondle  their 
young,  and  are  caressed  and  fondled  in 
retui-n.  But  fishes,  like  the  m.njority  of 
insects,  devote  themselves  to  the  welfare 
of  a  progeny  whom  they  are  never  to 
know.  This  affection,  not  for  individu- 
als but  for  the  race,  not  for  the  chil- 
dren but  for  their  posterity,  is  so 
potent  with  fish,  that  it  impels  them, 
at  least  once  a  year,  to  change  their 
habits,  their  hauhts,  and  their  mode  of 
life. 

Water  is  the  domain  of  fishes,  as  air 
is  that  of  birds  and  winged  insects. 
From  water  are  derived  the  soft  organi- 
zation, the  mucous  texture,  the  gliding 
flexibility,  and  the  conthiual  movement 
which  are  tlieir  characteristics.  Their 
brain,  less  dense,  is  less  energetic  than 
that  of  land  animals.  The  flaccidity  of 
their  flesh  reacts  on  their  sensibility  and 
their  intellectual  manifestations.  But  if 
their  mental  powers  are  less  developed, 
their  terra  of  existence  is  more  extend- 
ed. They  gain  in  longevity  what  they 
lose  in  warmth  of  temperament.  "Short 
and  sweet"  is  never  their  motto  of  life. 
They  are  excellent  examples  of  the  util- 
ity of  baths  as  a  means  of  attaining 
length  of  days.  They  prove  that  death, 
'with  vertebrate  animals,  is  hastened  by 
fast  living,  by  the  rapid  condensation  of 
life.  Fishes,  on  the  otlier  hand,  solidify 
slowly;  their  ossification  is  sluggish  in 


its  progress.  They  are  always  cartila- 
ginous, more  or  less ;  that  is,  always 
young.  They  do  not,  like  ourselves, 
prematurely  attain  tlie  rigidity  of  mind 
and  body,  the  hardness  of  heart  and 
feeling,  which  make  us  good  for  nothing 
but  to  return  to  earth,  to  feed  vegetables 
convertible  into  flesh  good  to  eat. 

Fish  may  be  considen^d  the  birds  of 
the  sea,  and  birds  the  fish  of  the  atmo- 
sphere; the  wings  of  the  one  are  repre- 
sented by  the  fins  of  the  other,  the  feath- 
ers by  the  scales.  If  there  are  water- 
fowl, there  are  also  aerial  or  flying-fish. 
If  birds  are  full  of  air  to  render  them 
lighter,  most  fish  are  furnished  with  an 
air-bladder.  The  fish  flies  in  water  as 
the  bird  swims  in  air.  Winds  baflle  the 
flight  of  weak-winged  birds,  and  marine 
currents  im]3ede  the  progres-s  of  the  fee- 
ble-finned fish ;  wMle  robuster  species 
boldly  brave  both  oceanic  gnles  and  at- 
rnosphei-ic  currents.  As  there  are  birds 
■\\  hich  cannot  fly,  so  are  there  fish  which 
hardly  swim.  The  migrations  of  fishes 
from  the  great  depths  and  back  again 
are  not  less  regular  and  astonishing  than 
those  performed  by  the  swallow  and  the 
crane. 

The  olfactory  nerves  in  fish  are  highly 
developed.  Mr.  Jesse's  experiments  with 
perfumed  food  have  proved  the  acute- 
ness  of  their  sense  of  smell.  But  who 
knows  if  their  limited  intelligence  be  not 
consequent  on  the  dulness  of  their  taste 
and  touch  ?  What  can  you  expect  of 
creatures  who  know  nothing  of  savors  ? 
Fishes,  in  fact,  do  not  eat;  they  only 
SAvallow^  It  requires  talent,  say  gas- 
ti'onomes,  to  understand  the  art  of  eat- 
ing. Their  deficient  tact  is  no  great  loss 
to  them.  They  get  their  living  without 
much  diplomacy,  having  only  to  diift 
down  the  stream  of  existence.  Their 
want  of  sensibility  cannot  be  denied ; 
never  has  a  fish  been  seen  to  shed  a  tear. 

There  is  no  creature,  however  stupid, 
which  doesnotmodify  its  habits  according 
to  circumstances.  The  finny  tribes  are 
sjiecially  intelligent  in  selecting  their 
diet  according  to  rhe  season  of  the  year. 
The  most  tempting  fly  offered  to  a  fish 
when  out  of  season  will  fail  to  excite  its 
appetite,  and  a  bait  which  is  effectual  at 
one  time  of  the  day  will  have  lost  all  its 
attractions  a  few  hours  later.  Are  tur- 
bots  and  soles  devoid  of  intelligence, 
when  they  use  their  tails  as   a  shovel, 
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and  cover  themselves  with  sand,  all  ex- 
cept their  eyes  and  mouth?  Are  eels 
stnpid  when  they  leave  the  water  on 
dewy  nights,  and  prowl  about  the  mead- 
ows in  search  of  M'orms  ? 


Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

Political  events  on  the  Continent 
have  of  late  been  unusually  fruitful  in 
hopes  and  disappointments.  It  really 
seemei]  at  the  beginning  of  last  mouth 
that  the  tendency  to  general  peace  and 
reconciliation  which  the  advent  of 
Christmas  is  supposed  to  create  in  the 
ordinary  relations  of  life,  was  at  last  also 
making  itself  felt  in  the  treacherous  and 
stormy  atmosphere  of  foreign  politics. 
Stocks  rose  on  all  the  exchanges,  troops 
were  sent  home  on  furlough,  and  Paris 
and  Berlin  correspondents  declared  that 
peace  was  certain.  This  pleasant  belief, 
however,  was  soon  rudely  shaken  by  the 
news  of  a  ruptui-e  between  Turkey  and 
Greece.  Apprehensions  of  a  general 
war  again  depressed  journalists  and 
financiers,  and  the  sanguine  speculators 
of  three  weeks  ago  have  become  the 
despondent  prophets  of  to-day.  But 
such  signs  of  the  times  are  hardly  to  be 
trusted.  It  is  impossible  to  gather  any 
accurate  impressions  of  the  European 
situation  from  newspaper  telegrams, 
which  are  often  only  formidable  by 
reason  of  their  unintelligibility,  or  from 
those  senseless  panics  which  now  peri- 
odically agitate  the  money-market.  Let 
us  endeavor,  by  a  careful  survey  of  the 
elements  of  disturbance  now  existing  in 
Europe,  and  the  checks  upon  them,  to 
form  an  independent  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  supposed  that 
war  has  been  prevented  by  the  Spanish 
revolution.  But  could  France  have  made 
war  if  the  revolution  had  not  occurred  ? 
We  showed  in  the  last  Number  of  this 
Magazine  ("The  Rhine  Frontier")  the 
tremenilous  difficulties  of  a  campaign  on 
the  Rhine  conducted  by  France  alone — 
difficulties  which  make  a  d;iel  between 
France  and  Prussia  ahnost  an  impossi- 
bility. Even  if  Napoleon  had  been  sure 
of  the  alliance  of  Spain — of  which  there 
is  no  evidence — it  could  scarcely  have 
enabled  him  to  face  these  difficulties,  for 
a  Spanish  contingent  would  in  no  case  be 


of  much  use  for  a  war  in  Germany.  The 
Spanish  troops,  it  is  said,  were  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  French  in  the 
Roman  States.  This  would,  no  doubt, 
have  added  a  few  thousands  to  the 
French  army  ;  but  what  a  temptation  it 
would  have  been  to  Italy  to  make  one 
more  attempt  to  complete  her  unity ! 
And  if  the  Itahans  won  a  victory  over 
the  Spaniards  on  Papal  territoi-y,  as  they 
probably  would,  with  the  superiority 
given  them  by  greater  numbers  and  a 
patriotic  cause  to  fight  for,  could  France 
have  left  her  new  allies  and  the  Holy 
Father  undefended  ?  The  same  objec- 
tions would,  of  course,  apply  to  Spanish 
support  under  the  new  revolutionary 
government,  supposing — as  was  seri- 
ously  believed  in  Paris  a  few  weeks  ago 
— that  it  were  really  disposed,  notwith- 
standing all  internal  difficulties,  to 
plunge  into  a  European  war. 

Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  peace, 
the  list  of  available  alliances  is  just  now 
very  small.  That  of  Italy,  if  it  were 
worth  having.  Napoleon  could  at  any 
time  have  for  the  asking,  if  he  would 
withdraw  his  protection  from  the  Pope. 
But  in  such  a  case  Italy  would  have  too 
much  to  do  at  home  to  give  any  efl:ectual 
assistance  abroad  ;  and  the  alienation  of 
the  clerical  party  in  France  would  be  a 
heavy  price  to  pay  for  an  uncertain  ally 
in  a  war  which  would  tax  to  the  utmost 
the  imited  energies  of  the  French  peo- 
ple. After  the  brilhant,  but  too  brief 
leadership  of  Cavour,  Italy  has  again 
become  what  she  was  in  the  time  of 
Dante  :  "  Nave  senza  nochier  ed  in  gran 
tempesta."  Her  chief  statesmen  are 
either  honest  conservative  mediocrities, 
like  Menabrea,  impracticable  radicals, 
like  Crispi  and  Mordini,  or  clever 
intriguers,  like  Ratazzi.  The  ship  is 
strong  enough,  no  doubt,  to  weather  the 
storms  which  will  probably  for  many 
years  to  come  still  impede  her  progress ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  no 
one  on  board  caj)able  of  diiectiug  her 
skilfully  and  speedily  through  the  dan- 
gers which  beset  her. 

The  persistent  repetition  in  the 
French  piess  of  the  rumors  of  an 
ofl:ensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Belgium  and  Holland  rather  shows  what 
France  desires  than  what  it  is  in  her 
power  to  accomplish.  Among  the  Dutch 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  very  prevalent 
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impression  that  Germany  has  aggressive 
designs  on  tlieir  country  ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  tlmt  th.eir  fears  are  not 
entirely  without  foundation.  Since  tlie 
days  of  the  "  great  Elector,"  the  founder 
of  Prussia's  greatness,  Holland  and 
Prussia  have  been  constantly  at  issue, 
in  consequence  of  the  attempts  of  the 
Prussian  rulers  to  establish  a  fleet ;  and 
the  identification  of  the  policy  of  Prussia 
with  tliat  of  Germany,  which  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  great  national 
revival  of  1848,  made  these  attempts 
still  more  alarming,  for  the  natural  har- 
bor of  a  German  fleet  would  obviously 
be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  It  is 
said  that  when  Count  Bismarck  was 
ambassador  at  Frankfort,  he  openly  de- 
clared that  Prussia  w\anted  a  sea-board, 
and  that  this  ouglit  to  consist  of  the 
coasts  of  Holland,  North-Western  Ger- 
many, and  Jutland.  This  theory  has 
since  enjoyed  a  certain  popularity  in 
Germany,  and  it  had  beyond  question  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  tlie  national  move- 
ment for  Schleswig-Holstein.  Now  that 
the  German  flag  waves  at  Bremen,  Ham- 
burg, and  Kiel,  say  the  Dutch,  might 
not  another  great  war  carry  it  to  Rotter- 
dam and  Antwerp,  and  thus  complete 
the  programme  of  the  aspiring  Prussian 
Minister  ?  Moreover,  PloUand  has  always 
been  more  or  less  the  enemy  of  Prussia, 
and  her  complicity  with  Napoleon  in 
the  Luxemburg  affair  excited  a  hostility 
in  Germany  which  is  still  fresh.  Nor 
could  she  be  capable  of  resisting  for  a 
moment  the  attack  of  her  big  German 
neighbor.  Holland  has  already  been 
twice  occupied  by  Prussian  troops — in 
1787  and  1813 — and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  she  would  again  be  patriotic 
enough  to  protect  herself  by  an  inun- 
dation, as  when  she  was  threatened  with 
invasion  by  Louis  XIV.  From  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  has  little  to  fear, 
and  much  perhaps  to  gain.  If  Napoleon 
had  his  own  way  in  a  war  with  Prussia, 
he  would  probably  try  to  annex  the 
Walloon  provinces  of  Belgium,  in  which 
case  the  Flemish  provinces  would  fall 
naturally  to  Holland,  both  as  a  reward 
to  an  ally,  and  a  homage  to  that  principle 
of  nationality  which  has  always  been 
the  stalking-horse  of  French  Imperial- 
ism. There  is,  therefore,  much  to  at- 
tract Holland  to  France  ;  while,  from 
a  strategical  point  of  view,  it  is  of  the 
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highest  importance  that  France  should 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  Holland. 

At  least  as  valuable  to  France,  how- 
ever, as  the  alliance  of  Holland,  would 
be  that  of  Belgium.  We  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  if  war  breaks  out,  neither  of 
the  antagonists  would  be  very  scrupulous 
about  respecting  the  neutrality  of  this 
country,  which  seems  to  have  been  made 
expressly  by  nature  for  a  battle-field. 
The  Luxemburg  affair,  in  wliich  the  farce 
of  neutralization  was  gone  through 
merely  for  the  sake  of  appeasing  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  France,  clearly  showed 
that  political  treaties  are  now-a-days 
regarded  as  binding  only  so  long  as  it 
does  not  suit  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties to  break  them.  It  maybe  doubted 
whetlier  even  the  great  diplomatic  abili- 
ties of  Leopold  I.,  if  he  were  still  living, 
would  be  a  sufilcient  safeguard  for  Bel- 
gian neutrality  in  a  European  crisis  ;  and 
his  successor  is  admittedly  quite  incapa- 
ble of  coping  with  any  serious  political 
difliculty  either  at  home  or  abroad.  This 
the  Belgians  themselves  feel  and  say, 
and  the  violent  antagonisms  of  race  and 
religion  in  their  country  make  the  dan- 
gers of  their  position  still  greater. 
Doubtless,  as  a  nation,  they  desire  to 
remain  independent ;  but  the  French 
party  in  the  south,  and  the  German 
party  in  the  Flemish  provinces,  form 
elements  of  disintegration  which  might 
be  used  with  fatal  effect  in  the  midst  of 
the  convulsions  of  a  great  v/ar.  On  the 
whole,  if  no  other  course  were  open  to 
them,  they  would  rather  be  annexed  to 
France  than  to  Germany,  but  either 
alternative  would  be  disagreeable ;  and 
it  will  certainly  not  be  their  interest  to 
court  political  extinction  by  allying 
themselves  with  Napoleon. 

But  even  supposing  that  France  had 
both  Belgium  and  Holland  on  her  side, 
those  Powers,  however  valuable  for 
defence,  would  be  useless  for  attack. 
Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  an 
alliance  with  Austria,  and  there  are 
people  even  now  in  Paris  who  maintain 
that  such  an  alliance  has  actually  been 
concluded.  Without  professing  to  have 
any  special  information  on  this  subject, 
it  will  be  useful  to  examine  whether 
the  general  tendency  and  requirements 
of  contemporary  Austrian  politics  furnish 
any  grounds  for  such  a  report.  There 
is  one  fact  about  Austria  which  those 
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who  speculate  about  her  foreign  policy 
do  not  take  sufficiently  into  account — 
namely,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Turkey,  no  state  in  Europe  is  so  beset 
with  difficulties  of  every  kind.  The 
charming  picture  drawn  by  Count  Beixst 
in  his  last  Red  Book,  of  an  Austria 
united  at  home,  influential  abroad,  and 
strong  enough  to  crush  her  enemies  both 
within  and  without,  rather  represents 
her  as  her  friends  would  wish  her  to  be 
than  as  she  really  is.  A  less  partial 
pen  would  show  the  majority  of  her 
people  so  discontented  as  to  be  almost 
rebellious,  her  policy  abroad  viewed  with 
distrust  and  suspicion,  and  her  treasury 
well-nigh  exhausted  by  the  results  of 
past  mismanagement  and  the  expenses  of 
the  new  military  organization.  Such  a 
position,  it  might  be  snid,  must  in  the  end 
drive  this  clever,  scheming  Minister — 
whom  a  Frenchman  once  wittily  charac- 
terized as  "  non  seulement  tin  homnie 
cVetat,  metis  ten  homme  danstous  les  etats''' 
— to  seek  a  diversion  from  his  troubles 
in  a  great  war.  An  alliance  offered  under 
such  circumstances  could  in  no  case  be 
worth  much  ;  but  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  with  all  his  fondness  for  intriguing. 
Count  Beust  should  commit  himself  to 
a  policy  so  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
that  he  has  hitherto  pursued.  The  one 
great  object  he  has  had  in  view  ever 
since  he  was  called  to  the  direction  of 
affairs  at  the  Burg,  is  to  attract  the 
Germans  to  Austria  by  making  their 
comitrymen  in  tlie  Empire  the  leaders 
of  a  free  constitutional  state.  He  wislies, 
it  is  true,  to  undo  the  work  of  Sadowa, 
but  only  by  playing  off"  the  liberal  govern- 
ment of  Vienna  against  the  military 
despotism  of  Berlin  ;  and  to  join  France 
in  an  attack  on  Germany  would  be  simply 
to  give  the  deathblow  to  his  plans,  for 
it  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  sym- 
pathy for  Austria  in  the  Fatherland. 
Granting,  however,  that  he  is  blind 
enough  to  believe  it  possible  to  restore 
the  state  of  things  which  existed  before 
1866  by  another  war,  neither  the  German 
majority  in  the  Reichsrath — who  are 
already  more  German  than  Austrian — 
nor  the  Hungarians — who  owe  their 
present  power  and  almost  total  indepen- 
dence to  the  events  of  that  year — would 
permit  him  to  attempt  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth,  therefore, 
of   the    report    of    a    Franco-Austrian 


alliance,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that 
it  would  pi'odiice  no  practical  result. 
The  only  other  power  whicli  could  be 
of  any  assistance  to  France  against 
Prussia  is  Russia ;  and  here  we  tread  on 
very  uncertain  ground,  for  all  depends 
on  the  will  of  one  man,  or  rather  on  the 
influence  which  at  any  given  moment 
may  predominate  over  his  weak  and  in- 
constant spirit.  Fortunately,  Alexander 
II.  dislikes  war  because  he  is  one  of  the 
most  timid  as  well  as  the  most  irresolute 
of  monarchs.  He  could  sanction  without 
flinching  horrible  cruelties  in  Poland, 
but  his  way  of  pursuing  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  Czars  in  Turkey  is  by 
underhand  agitation  and  small  diplo- 
matic intrigues  at  the  trumpery  courts  of 
Bucharest  and  Belgrade.  In  Germany, 
too,  though  he  held  aloof  during  the 
last  war,  he  thinks  to  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  imity  by  his  family  influence 
among  the  petty  sovereigns  ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that,  having  missed 
the  opportunity  of  playing  a  great  part, 
as  he  might  have  done,  in  1866,  he  will 
not  embark  in  a  much  more  hazardous 
conflict  now.  This  disposition  is  en- 
couraged by  the  policy  of  the  party — 
represented  by  M.  Milutin  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  M.  Kathoff"  in  the  press — 
which  ever  since  the  last  Polish  insurrec- 
tion has  been  predominant  at  the  Russian 
Court.  All  the  efforts  of  this  powerful 
and  active  fiction  are  now  directed  with 
an  almost  fanatical  ardor  to  their  favor- 
ite object  of  crushing  out  all  differences 
of  nationality  and  religion  in  the  empire, 
and  reducing  the  motley  populations  of 
which  it  is  composed  to  one  dead  leA^el 
of  Russianism.  While  the  Government 
is  so  busy  at  its  hopeless  task  of  turning 
Protestant  Germans  and  Catholic  Poles 
into  Russians  and  "  True  Believers,"  it 
can  have  but  little  time  or  enei-gy  to 
spare  for  thoughts  of  a  foreign  war. 
Moreover,  the  army  is  as  yet  very  scantily 
provided  with  breech-loaders,  and  the 
ignorant  and  brutalized  Russian  soldier 
is  so  slow  to  learu  the  use  of  the  new 
weapon,  that  some  of  the  Prussian  officers 
lately  employed  in  Russia  as  instructors 
of  nmsketi-y  have  been  known  to  give 
up  their  task  in  despair. 

But  though  we  may  reckon  with  some 
certainty  on  Russia's  piesent  desii-e  to 
be  at  peace,  all  may  be  changed  both 
there  and  elsewhere  under  the  disturbing 
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influence   of  a  European   conflict.      In- 
deed, once   the   flame   of  war  is  kindled 
in    Europe,   it    is   very   diflicnlt    to    say 
where  it  would   stop.     Italy  would   cer- 
tainly strike   another  blow  for  Rome  ; 
the   Greeks   would    again    attempt    to 
realize  their  "great  idea; "and   Russia 
could    hardly    fail     to     profit    by    the 
universal     hubbub    in     gathering     the 
fruits    of    her    Panslavist    propaganda 
in     Turkey    and     Austria.        AH     the 
plans  of  conquest  and  revolution  which 
were    laid    during    the    war    of    1 866, 
and  were  suspended  by  its  abrupt  and 
unexpected  conclusion,  would  reappear 
in  a  more  mature,  and   therefore   more 
dangerous,  form.     The  Eastern  question 
especially,  that  bugbear  of  Western  di- 
plomacy,  which,    if   carefully  watched 
and   left   to   its   own    natui*al   develop- 
ment, may  in  course  of  time  settle  itself, 
would  perhaps  be  arranged  in  a  manner 
fatal  to  the  independence  of  Europe,  by 
the  establishment  of  Russia,  or  one  of 
her  satellites,  at  Constantinople.      For, 
without  going  into  the  intricacies  of  this 
great  question,  for  which  we  have  no 
space  here,  it  is  above  all  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the   chief  dangers  of 
the  Turkish   empire  proceed,  not  from 
within,  but  from  without.     Tlie  extraor- 
dinary blunder — we  will  charitably  sup- 
pose it  was  nothing  else — made  by  Lord 
Stanley   in    his   speech    at  Lynn,  when 
he  represented  the  late  disturbances  in 
Turkey  as  disputes  between  a  Govern- 
ment and   its   subjects  with   Avhich   no 
foreign   state  has  a  right   to  interfere, 
shows  a  total  misconception  of  the  real 
state  of  things.     The  great  majority  of 
the  population  of  Turkey  proper  consists 
of  Bulgarians,  a  quiet,  homely,  agricul- 
tural 2)eo])le,  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
political  feeling,  and  thereft)re  without 
any  political  grievances,  desirous  of  re- 
maining under  the  government  of  the 
Sultan,  and  only  asking  to  be  allowed 
to  manage  their  own  leligious  affairs — 
a  demand  which  has  now  been  granted. 
Of  the  remainder,   the   Greeks  of  the 
mainland  are  a  crafty,  grasping,  degen- 
erate race,  who  think  only  of  enriching 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  those  of  the  islands  are  not  numer- 
ous   enough  to  endanger  the    integrity 
of  the  empire ;    and   the   warlike  Alba- 
nians are  as  much  attached  to  the  Sultan 
as  tlie  Turks,     With  the  reforms  now 


being  gradually  introduced  in  her  Chris- 
tian provinces,  Turkey  is  assured  of  a 
long  lease  of  existence,  if  she  is  only  left 
to  deal  with  her  own  people.  But 
if  Greece  on  the  one  side,  and  Russia 
on  the  other,  are  allowed  to  continue 
pouring  bands  of  revolutionists  into  her 
territory,  the  best  and  wisest  govern- 
ment in  the  world  will  not  be  able  to 
save  her  from  destruction.  The  ener- 
getic re  monstrances  of  Austria,  supported 
by  France,  England,  and  Prussia,  have 
now  succeeded,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
removing  this  scandal  of  our  modern 
diplomacy.  Tlie  weak  but  ambitious 
Hospodar  of  Roumania,  finding  himself 
snubbed  by  his  royal  relative  at  Berlin, 
has  replaced  his  adventurous  Minister 
Bratiano  by  a  man  of  more  conservative 
views;  and  the  determined  stej)  just 
taken  by  Turkey  toward  Greece  will,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  bring  the  Government 
at  Athens  to  a  proper  sense  of  its  inter- 
national duties.  So  long  as  the  guaran- 
teeing powers  sincerely  desire  peace, 
Tui'key  will  be  as  secure  on  the  side  of 
Greece  as  she  is  on  that  of  Roumania. 
But  peace  in  the  East  can  only  be 
secured  by  peace  on  the  Rhine.  A 
new  war  would  again  let  loose  all  the 
wild  ambitions  and  tortuous  intrigues 
which  seem  to  find  their  natural  home 
on  the  Lower  Danube. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  above  consid- 
erations, that  even  if  a  war  with  Prussia 
were  the  last  card  Napolecm  could  play 
to  save  his  dynasty,  the  risks  are  so  tre- 
mendous that,  gambler  as  he  is,  he  would 
probably  not  dare  to  encounter  them. 
The  alternative  would  be  either  to  perish 
grandly  in  the  midst  of  a  universal  con- 
flagration, or  be  ignobly  driven  from  the 
throne  by  a  popular  rising.  But  have 
matters  gone  so  far  in  France  as  to  give 
him  no  other  choice  ?  M.  About  pub- 
lished an  interesting  though  slightly 
colored  account  the  other  day,  in  an 
Imperialist  paper,  of  the  present  state  of 
feeling  among  the  various  sections  of  the 
population,  and  we  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  of  supplying,  from  an  inde- 
pendent source,  some  of  the  facts  he  has 
toned  down  or  left  unnoticed.  The 
strength  of  the  empire  has  always  lain 
in  the  support  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation ;  and  this  class,  which  reads  few 
newspapers  and  no  pamphlets,  is  as  much 
attached  to  the  dynasty  as  ever.     It  com- 
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plains  of  the  high  taxation,  and  is  by  no 
means  satisfied  Avith  the  new  miUtury 
law :  but  it  not  only  has  no  thought 
of  overthrowing  the  Government,  but 
Avould  be  ready,  if  necessary,  to  defend 
it.  Among  the  oicvriers  there  is  no  such 
attachment  to  the  dynasty.  They  nei- 
ther like  nor  dislike  it,  and  as  long  as 
the  Government  gives  them  plenty  of 
work  and  good  wages  they  will  leave  it 
alone.  What  will  happen  when  the  ruin-" 
ous  constructions  which  have  made  Paris 
a  huge  quarry  are  completed,  is  a  ques- 
tion wliich  justly  arouses  the  apprehen- 
tions  of  all  far-sighted  politicians;  but  at 
present  there  is  no  danger  to  be  feared 
from  that  quarter.  The  loudest  opposi- 
ion  has  hitherto  come  from  the  middle 
class,  which  is  the  only  one  tliat  really 
feels  the  want  of  a  free  political  life,  and 
feels  it  only  the  more  strongly  because 
it  has  now  been  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
ouvriers  and  the  agricultural  population. 
"Le  suffrage  universel,"  says  an  able 
writer  in  the  -Revue  des  Deux  Jloudes, 
"est  toujours  on  seditieux  ou  servile," 
and  the  mass  of  intelligence  and  talent 
scattered  in  the  middle-class  of  France, 
being  too  liberal-minded  for  servility, 
and  too  weak  for  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion, is  sometimes  driven  into  sedition 
by  its  intense  yearning  for  political  activ- 
ity. But  such  manifestations,  harassing 
as  they  are  to  the  Emperor,  are  usually 
more  noisy  than  popular.  Their  fre- 
quency shows  tliat  there  is  much  discon- 
tent ;  but  the  discontent  is  confined 
within  too  narrow  a  sphere  to  portend 
any  immediate  danger  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

That  Napoleon  would  recover  his  pop- 
ularity by  a  successful  war  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  for  the  desire  among  the 
French  people,  taking  them  in  the  mass, 
for  a  victory  over  the  Prussians,  is  un- 
fortunately stronger  than  that  for  liber- 
ty. But  war  being  now  almost  out  of 
the  question,  would  he  not  find  it  his 
interest,  if  not  to  "crown  the  edifice," 
at  least  to  make  the  structure  more  solid 
and  complete  ?  Standing  alone  in  liis 
old  age  at  the  head  of  discontented 
France,  broken  down  by  illness,  and 
deprived  by  death  of  the  faithful,  com- 
panions who  assisted  to  build  up  his 
throne,  would  it  not  be  well,  not  only 
for  his  country,  but  for  himself  and  his 


dynasty,  if  he  shared  the  responsibilities 
oi'  rule  Avith  some  of  the  brilliant  states- 
men who  are  now  the  most  formidable 
opponents  of  his  Government,  but  who 
could  be  converted  by  a  truly  liberal 
policy  into  trusty  advisers  and  firm  sup- 
porters'? He  is  surely  strong  enough  in 
the  attachment  of  the  army  and  the  ma- 
jority of  his  people  to  take  such  a  step 
without  danger  ;  and  although  it  might 
to  a  certain  extent  diminish  his  power, 
it  would  do  more  to  consolidate  his  dy- 
nasty than  even  a  successful  war.  The 
French  nation  will  always  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  liberty,  but  will  soon  for- 
get the  transient  joys  of  military  glory.* 
What  the  Emperor  himself  thinks  on 
this  subject  his  reticence  will  permit  no 
one  to  know ;  probably  he  will  declare 
it  before  long  in  one  of  those  oracular 
utterances  with  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  surprise  the  world.  But  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect,  from  his  own 
practical  good  sense,  and  the  known 
opinions  of  those  who  have  most  influ- 
ence over  him,  that  he  will  not  pro- 
nounce for  war.  The  Empress's  sympa- 
thies are  now  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
misfortunes  of  Pius  IX.  and  Queen  Isa- 
bella; and  M.  Rouher,  the  "  Grand- 
Vizier,"  is  a  strong  advocate  of  peace. 
In  such  a  question  the  tendencies  of  the 
Foreign  Minister,  too,  would  naturally 
have  some  weight.  M.  de  Lavalette, 
who  has  just  been  appointed  to  that 
post,  represents,  together  with  M.  Bene- 
detti,  the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin, 
the  A-iews  of  that  party  among  French 
politicians  which  sees  in  the  unification 
of  Germany  no  injury  or  danger  to  the 
interests  of  France.  When  the  plans  of 
Napoleon  with  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  power  in  Germany  had  failed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unexpected  issue  of  the 
war  of  1866,  it  was  M.  de  Lavalette  who 
was  selected,  as  the  successor  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  to  inaugurate  a  policy 
of  conciliation  by  the  famous  dispatch 
in  which  "the  agglomeration  of  small 


*  The  Times  argued  the  other  day  that  it  is  use- 
less for  Napoleon  to  give  France  any  more  liber, 
ties,  because  what  the  opposition  really  wants  is 
not  freedom,  but  a  change  of  rulers.  This  last 
assertion  seems  to  us  an  utterly  groundless  libel 
on  the  political  intelligence  of  the  French  people. 
But  granting  it  to  be  true,  why  should  it  be  easier 
to  p!ot  treason  under  a  liberal  thau  under  a  des- 
potic regime  ? 
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states"  was  accepted  as  the  natural  solu- 
tion of  the  great  questions  of  European 
politics.  Such  a  statesman  would  hardly 
now  be  intrusted  with  the  direction  of 
affairs  at  the  Qiiai  d'Orsay,  if  the  Em- 
peror were  seriously  contemplating  a 
warlike  policy. 

The  result  of  our  review  is,  that  peace 
with  Prussia  is  imposed  on  the  ruler  of 
France  by  every  consideration  of  na- 
tional expediency,  as  well  as  of  personal 
interest.  And,  so  long  as  France  is  at 
peace,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  war 
from  any  other  quarter.  Prussia,  occu- 
pied in  consolidating  her  conquests,  has 
no  cause  to  pi'ovoke  any  of  her  neigh- 
bors; the  Spanish  revolution,  though  no 
longer  bloodless,  can  hardly  afford  any 
pretext  for  a  war ;  Italy  is  powerless 
against  the  Pope  while  French  troops 
protect  Rome ;  and  the  only  effectual 
measures  have  at  length  been  taken  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  machinations  of  the 
disturbers  of  peace  in  the  East.  How 
long  this  state  of  tilings  will  last  must  de- 
pentl  on  circmnstances  and  events  which 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  At  any  rate,  it 
will  be  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  affairs  in  Europe,  though 
still  not  without  "black  spots,"  is  more 
pacific  this  Christmas  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  since  1866. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   HONOUABLE  MR.  GLASCOCK. 

.  Bt  the  end  of  July  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
with  her  sister  was  established,  in  tlie 
Clock  House,  at  Newcombe  Putney, 
under  the  protection  of  Plugh's  mothei-; 
but  before  the  reader  is  made  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  circumstances  of  their 
life  there,  a  few  words  must  be  said  of 
an  occurrence  which  took  place  before 
those  two  ladies  left  Curzon  Street. 

As  to  the  quarrel  between  Trevelyan 
and  his  wife  things  Aveut  from  bad  to 
worse.  Lady  Milborough  continued  to 
interfere,  writing  letters  to  Emily  which 
were  full  of  good  sense,  but  which,  as 
•  Emily  said  hei'self,  never  really  touched 
the  point  of  dispute.  "Am  I,  who  am 
altogether  unconscious  of  having  done 
anything  amiss,  to  confess  that  I  have 
been  in  the  wrona:  ?     If  it  were  about  a 
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small  matter,  I  would  not  mind,  for  the 
sake  of  peace.  But  when  it  concerns 
my  conduct  in  reference  to  another  man 
I  would  rather,  die  first."  That  had 
been  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  line  of  thought 
and  argument  in  the  matter ;  but  tlien 
old  Lady  Milborough  in  her  letters 
spoke  only  of  the  duty  of  obedience  as 
promised  at  the  altar.  "  But  I  didn't 
promise  to  tell  a  lie,"  said  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan. And  there  were  interviews  be- 
tween Lady  Milborough  and  Trevelyan, 
and  interviews  between  Lady  Milborough 
and  Nora  Rowley.  The  poor  dear  old 
dowager  was  exceedingly  busy  and  full 
of  groans,  prescribing  Naples,  prescrib- 
ing a  course  of  extra  prayers,  prescrib- 
ing a  general  course  of  letting  by-gones 
be  by-gones, — to  which,  however,  Tre- 
velyan would  by  no  means  assent  with- 
out some  assurance,  which  he  might  re- 
gaid  as  a  guarantee, — prescribing  retire- 
ment to  a  small  town  in  the  west  of 
France,  if  Nnples  would  not  suffice;  but 
she  could  effect  nothing. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan,  indeed,  did  a  thing 
v,hich  was  sure  of  itself  to  render  any 
steps  taken  for  a  reconciliation  ineffectual. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil — while 
she  and  her  husband  were  still  living  in 
the  same  house,  but  apart  because  of 
their  absurd  quarrel  respecting  Colonel 
Osborne,  she  wrote  another  letter  to 
that  gentleman.  The  argument  by 
which  she  justified  this  to  herself,  and 
to  her  sister  after  it  was  done,  was  the 
real  propriety  of  her  own  conduct 
throughout  her  whole  intimacy  with 
Colonel  Osborne.  "  But  that  is  just 
what  Louis  doesn't  want  you  to  do," 
Nora  had  said,  filled  with  anger  and 
dismay.  "Then  let  Louis  give  me  an 
order  to  that  effect,  and  behave  to  me 
like  a  husband,  and  I  will  obey  him," 
Emily  had  answered.  And  she  had 
gone  on  to  j^lead  that  in  her  present 
co!i(lition  she  was  under  no  orders  from 
hei-  husband.  She  was  left  to  judge  for 
herself,  and — judging  for  herself— she 
knew,  as  she  said,  that  it  was  best 
that  she  should  write  to  Colonel  Os- 
borne. Unfortunately  there  was  no 
ground  for  hoping  that  Colonel  Osborne 
was  ignorant  of  this  insane  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  her  husband.  It  was  better, 
therefore,  she  said,  that  she  should  write 
to  him — whom  on  the  occasion  she  took 
care  to  name  to  her  sister  as  "papa's 
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old  friend  " — and  explain  to  him  what 
she  Avould  wish  him  to  do,  and  what  not 
to  do.  Colonel  Osborne  answered  the 
letter  very  quickly,  throwing  much  more 
of  demonstrative  affection  than  he  should 
have  done  into  his  "  Dear  Emily,"  and 
his  "  Dearest  Friend."  Of  course  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  had  burned  this  answer,  and 
of  course  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  been  told 
of  the  correspondence.  His  wife,  indeed, 
had  been  especially  careful  that  there 
should  be  nothing  secret  about  the 
mattei' — that  it  should  be  so  known  in 
the  house  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  should  be 
sure  to  hear  of  it.  And  he  had  heard  of 
it,  and  been  driven  almost  mad  by  it. 
He  had  flown  off  to  Lady  Milborough, 
and  had  reduced  his  old  friend  to  de- 
spair by  declaring  that,  after  all,  he  be- 
gan to  fear  that  his  wife  was — was — 
was — infatuated  by  that  d —  scoundrel. 
Lady  Milborough  forgave  the  language, 
but  protested  that  he  was  wrong  in  his 
suspicion.  "  To  continue  to  correspond 
with  him  after  what  I  have  said  to  her!  " 
exclniraed  Trevelyan.  "Take  her  to 
Naples  at  once," — said  Lady  Mil- 
borough ;— "  at  once  !  "  "  And  have 
h'un  after  me  ?  "  said  Trevelyan.  Lady 
Milborough  had  no  answer  ready,  and 
not  having  thought  of  this  looked  very 
blank.  "  I  should  find  it  harder  to  deal 
with  her  there  even  than  here,"  con- 
tinued Trevelyan.  Then  it  Avas  that 
Lady  Milborough  spoke  of  the  small 
town  in  the  west  of  France,  urging  as 
her  reason  that  such  a  man  as  Colonel 
Osborne  would  certainly  not  follow 
them  there  ;  but  Trevelyan  had  become 
indignant  at  this,  declaring  that  if  his 
wife's  good  name  could  be  preserved  in 
no  other  manner  than  that,  it  would  not 
be  worth  preserving  at  all.  Then  Lady 
Milborougli  had  begun  to  cry,  and  had 
continued  crying  for  a  very  long  time. 
She  was  very  unhappy — as  unhappy  as 
her  nature  would  allow  her  to  be.  She 
would  have  made  almost  any  sacrifice  to 
bring  the  two  young  people  together  ;  — 
would  have  willingly  given  her  time, 
her  money,  her  labor  in  the  cause;  — 
would  probably  herself  have  gone  to  the 
little  town  in  the  west  of  France,  had 
her  going  been  of  any  service.  But, 
nevertheless,  after  her  own  fashion,  she 
extracted  no  small  enjoyment  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  miserable  quarrel. 
The  Lady  Milboroughs  of  the  day  hate 


the  Colonel  Osbornes  from  the  very 
bottoms  of  their  warm  hearts  and  pure 
souls  ;  but  they  respect  the  Colonel  Os- 
bornes almost  as  much  as  they  hate 
them,  and  find  it  to  be  an  inestimable 
privilege  to  be  bi-ought  into  some  con- 
tact with  these  roaiing  lions. 

But  there  arose  to  dear  Lady  Mil- 
borough a  great  trouble  oiit  of  this  quar- 
rel, irrespective  of  the  absolute  horror 
of  the  separation  of  a  young  husband 
from  his  young  wife.  And  the  excess 
of  her  trouble  on  this  head  was  great 
]iroof  of  the  real  goodness  of  her  heart. 
For,  in  this  matter,  the  welfai'e  of  Tre- 
velyan himself  was  not  concerned  ; — but 
rather  that  of  the  Rowley  family.  Now 
the  Rowleys  had  not  given  Lady  Mil- 
borough any  special  reason  for  loving 
them.  When  she  had  first  heard  that 
her  dear  young  friend  Louis  was  going 
to  marry  a  girl  from  the  Mandarins,  she 
had  been  almost  in  despair.  It  was  her 
opinion  that  had  he  propei-ly  understood 
his  own  position,  he  would  have  pro- 
moted his  welfare  by  falling  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  some  English  country 
gentleman, — or  some  English  peer,  to 
which  honor,  with  his  advantages.  Lady 
Milborough  thought  that  he  might  have 
aspired.  Nevertheless,  when  thegiilfrom 
the  Mandarins  bad  been  broui^ht  home 
as  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  Lady  Milborough 
had  received  her  with  open  arms — had 
received  even  the  sister-in-law  with  arms 
partly  open.  Had  either  of  them  shown 
any  tendency  to  regard  her  as  a  mother, 
she  woixld  have  showered  motherly  cares 
upon  them.  For  Lady  Milborough  Avas 
like  an  old  hen,  in  her  capacity  for  tak- 
ing many  under  her  wings.  The  two 
sisters  had  hardly  done  more  than  bear 
with  her — Nora,  indeed,  bearing  with 
her  more  graciously  than  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan ;  and  in  return,  even  for  this,  the 
old  dowager  was  full  of  motherly  regard. 
Now  she  knew  well  that  Mr.  Glascock 
was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
Nora  Rowley.  It  only  wanted  the 
slightest  management  and  the  easiest 
discretion  to  bring  him  on  his  knees, 
with  an  offer  of  his  hand.  And,  then, 
how  much  that  hand  contained! — how 
much,  indeed,  as  compared  with  that 
other  hand,  which  was  to  be  given  in 
return,  and  which  was— to  speak  the 
truth — completely  empty  !  Mr.  Glascock 
was  the  heir  to  a  peer,  was  the  heir  to 
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a  rich  peer,  was  the  heir  to  a  very,  very- 
old  peer.  He  was  in  Parliament.  The 
world  spoke  well  of  him.  He  was  not, 
so  to  say,  by  any  means  an  old  man 
himself.  He  was  good-tempered,  reason- 
able, easily  led,  and  yet  by  no  means  des- 
picable. On  all  subjects  connected  with 
land,  he  held  an  opinion  that  was  very 
much  respected,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  a  thoroughly  good  specimen  of  an 
upper-class  Englishman.  Here  was  a 
suitor!  But  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Glascock  would 
be  so  violently  in  love  as  to  propose  to 
a  girl  whose  nearest  known  friend  and 
female  relation  was  misbc^having  herself? 

Only  they  who  have  closely  watched 
the  natural  uneasiness  of  human  hens 
can  understand  how  great  was  Lady 
Milborough's  anxiety  on  this  occasion. 
Marriage  to  her  was  a  thing  always  de- 
lightful to  contemplate.  Though  she 
had  never  been  sordidly  a  match-maker, 
the  course  of  the  \\'orld  around  her  had 
tauglit  her  to  regard  men  as  fish  to  be 
caught,  and  girls  as  the  anglers  who 
ought  to  catch  them.  Or,  rather,  could 
her  mind  have  been  accurately  analyzed, 
it  would  have  been  found  that  the  girl 
was  regarded  as  half-angler  and  half- 
bait.  Any  girl  that  angled  visibly  with 
her  own  hook,  with  a  manifest  desire  to 
catch  a  fish,  was  odious  to  her.  And 
she  was  very  gentle- hearted  in  regard  to 
the  fishes,  thinking  that  every  fish  in 
the  river  should  have  the  hook  and  bait 
presented  to  him  in  the  mildest,  pleas- 
antest  form.  But  still,  when  the  trout 
was  well  in  the  basket,  her  joy  was 
great ;  and  then  came  across  her  unla- 
borious  mind  some  half-formed  idea  that 
a  great  ordinance  of  nature  was  being- 
accomplished  in  the  teeth  of  difticulties. 
For — as  she  well  knew — there  is  a  difii- 
culty  in  the  catching  of  fish. 

Lady  Milborough,  m  her  kind  anxiety 
on  Nora's  behalf — that  the  fish  should 
be  landed  before  Nora  might  be  swept 
away  in  her  sister's  ruin — l)ardly  knew 
what  step  she  might  safely  take.  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  would  not  see  her  again — 
having  already  declared  that  any  further 
interview  would  be  painful  and  useless. 
She  had  spoken  to  Trevelyan,  but  Ti-e- 
velyap  had  declared  that  he  could  do 
nothing.  What  was  there  that  he  could 
have  done  ?  He  could  not,  as  he  said, 
overlook  the  gross  improprieties  of  his 


wife's  conduct,  because  his  wife's  sister 
had,  or  might  possibly  have,  a  lover. 
And  then  as  to  speaking  to  Mr.  Glas- 
cock himself^nobody  knew  better  than 
Lady  Milborough  how  very  apt  fish  are 
to  be  frightened. 

But  at  last  Lady  Milborough  did  speak 
to  Mr.  Glascock  —  making  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  hook  prepared  for  him- 
self, but  saying  a  word  or  two  as  to  the 
afiiiirs  of  tLat  other  fish,  whose  circum- 
stances, as  he  floundered  about  in  the 
bucket  of  matrimony,  were  not  as  happy 
as  they  might  have  been.  The  care,  the 
discretion,  nay,  the  wisdom  with  which 
she  did  this  were  most  excellent.  She 
had  become  aware  that  Mr.  Glascock  had 
already  heard  of  the  unfortunate  alfair 
in  Curzon  Street.  Indeed,  every  one  who 
knew  the  Trevelyans  had  heard  of  it,  and 
a  great  many  who  did  not  know  them. 
No  harm,  therefore,  could  be  done  by 
mentioning  the  circumstance.  Lady  Mil- 
borough did  mention  it,  explaining  that; 
the  only  person  really  in  fault  was  that 
odious  destroyer  of  the  peace  of  famihes, 
Colonel  Osborne,  of  whom  Lady  Mil- 
borough, on  that  occasion,  said  some  very 
severe  things  indeed.  Poor  dear  MrSo 
Trevelyan  was  foolish,  obstinate,  and  self- 
reliant  ; — but  as  iimocent  as  the  babe 
unborn.  That  things  would  come  right 
before  long  no  one  who  knew  the  affair 
— and  she  knew  it  from  beginning  to  end 
— could  for  a  moment  doubt.  The  real 
victim  would  be  that  sweetest  of  all  girls, 
Nora  Rowley.  Mr.  Glascock  innocently 
asked  why  Nora  Rowley  should  be  a 
victim.  "  Don't  you  understand,  Mr. 
Glascock,  how  the  most  remote  connec- 
tion with  a  thing  of  that  kind  tarnishes  a 
young  woman's  standing  in  tlie  world  ?  " 
Mr.  Glascock  was  almost  angry  with  the 
well-pleased  Countess  as  he  declared  that 
he  could  not  see  that  Miss  Rowley's 
standing  was  at  all  tarnished  ;  and  old 
Lady  Milborough,  when  he  got  up  and 
left  her,  felt  that  she  had  done  a  good 
morning's  work.  If  Nora  could  have 
known  it  all,  Nora  ought  to  have  been 
very  grateful,  for  Mr.  Glascock  got  into 
a  cab  in  Eccleston  Square  and  had  him- 
self driven  direct  to  Curzon  Street.  He 
himself  believed  that  he  was  at  that  mo- 
ment only  doing  the  thing  which  he  had 
for  some  time  past  resolved  that  he  would 
do  ;  but  we  perhaps  may  be  justified  in 
thinking  that  the  actual  resolution  was 
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first  fixed  by  tlie  discretion  of  Lady  Mil- 
Lorough's  communication.  At  any  rate 
lie  arrived  in  Curzon  Street  with  his  mind 
fully  resolved,  and  had  spent  the  mhiutes 
in  the  cab  considering  how  he  had  better 
perform  the  business  in  hand. 

He  was  at  once  shown  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  he  found  the  tAvo  sisters, 
and  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  as  soon  as  she  saAV 
him,  understood  the  purpose  of  his  com- 
iiig.  There  was  an  air  of  determination 
about  him,  a  manifest  intention  of  doing 
something,  an  absence  of  that  vagueness 
which  almost  always  flavors  a  morning 
visit.  This  was  so  strongly  marked  that 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  felt  that  she  would  have 
been  almost  justified  in  getting  up  and 
declaring  that,  as  this  visit  was  paid  to 
her  sister,  she  would  retire.  But  any 
such  declaration  on  her  part  was  unneces- 
sary, as  Mr.  Glascock  had  not  been  in 
the  room  three  minutes  before  he  asked 
her  to  go.  By  some  clever  device  of  his 
own,  he  got  her  into  the  back  room  and 
whispered  to  her  that  he  wanted  to  say 
a  few  words  in  private  to  her  sister. 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
smiling. 

"  I  dare  say  you  may  guess  what  they 
are,"  said  be.  "I  don't  know  what 
chance  I  may  have  ?  " 

"  I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  that," 
she  replied,  "  as  I  know  nothing.  But 
you  have  my  gooc]  wishes." 

And  then  she  went. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  gradually 
some  idea  of  Mr.  Glascock's  intention 
had  made  its  way  into  Nora's  mind  by 
the  time  that  she  found  herself  alone  with 
that  gentleman.  Why  else  had  he 
brought  into  the  room  with  him  that 
manifest  air  of  a  purpose  ?  Why  else  had 
he  taken  the  very  strong  step  of  sending 
the  lady  of  the  house  out  of  her  own 
drawing-room  ?  Nora,  beginning  to  un- 
derstand this,  put  herself  into  an  attitude 
of  defence.  She  had  never  told  herself 
that  she  would  refuse  Mr.  Glascock.  She 
had  never  acknowledged  to  herself  that 
there  was  another  man  whom  she  liked 
better  than  she  liked  Mr.  Glascock.  But 
had  she  ever  encouraged  any  wish  for 
such  an  interview,  her  feelings  at  this 
moment  would  have  been  very  different 
from  what  they  were.  As  it  was,  slie 
would  have  given  much  to  postpone  it, 
so  that  she  might  have  asked  herself 
questions,  and  have  discovered  whether 


she  could  reconcile  herself  to  do  that 
which,  no  doubt,  all  her  friends  would 
commend  her  for  doing.  Of  course,  it 
was  clear  enough  to  the  mind  of  the  girl 
that  she  had  her  fortune  to  make,  and 
that  her  beauty  and  youth  were  the  capi- 
tal on  which  she  had  to  found  it.  She 
had  not  lived  so  far  from  all  taint  of  cor- 
ruption as  to  feel  any  actual  horror  at  the 
idea  of  a  girl  giving  herself  to  a  man — not 
because  the  man  had  already,  by  his  own 
capacities  in  that  direction,  forced  her 
heart  from  her — but  because  he  was  one 
hkely  to  be  at  all  poiists  a  good  husband. 
Had  all  this  affair  concerned  any  other 
girl,  any  friend  of  her  own,  and  had  she 
known  all  the  ciicumstances  of  the  case, 
she  wotild  have  liad  no  hesitation  in  re- 
commending tliat  other  girl  to  marry  Mr. 
Glascock.  A  girl  thi'own  out  upon  the 
world  without  a  e^hillmg  must  make  lier 
hay  wdiile  the  sun  shines.  But,  neverthe- 
less, there  was  something  within  her 
bosom  which  made  her  long  for  a  better 
thing  than  this.  She  had  dreamed,  if  she 
had  not  thought,  of  being  able  to  worsl.ip 
a  man  ;  but  she  could  hardly  worship  Mr. 
Glascock.  She  had  dreamed,  if  she  had 
not  thought,  of  leaning  upon  a  man  all 
through  life  with  her  whole  weight,  as 
though  that  man  had  been  specially  made 
to  be  her  staff,  her  prop,  her  support,  her 
wall  of  comfort  and  protection.  She 
knew  that  if  she  were  to  marry  Mr.  Glas- 
cock and  become  Lady  Peterborough,  in 
due  course  she  must  stand  a  good  deal  by 
her  own  strength,  and  live  without  that 
comfortable  leaning.  Nevertheless,  Avhen 
slie  found  herself  alone  with  the  man,  she 
by  no  means  knew  whether  she  would 
refuse  him  or  not.  But  she  knew  tliat 
she  must  pluck  up  courage  for  an  im- 
portant moment,  and  she  collected  hei'- 
self,  braced  her  muscles,  as  it  were,  for  a 
fight,  and  threw  her  mind  hito  an  atti- 
tude of  contest. 

]\Jr.  Glascock,  as  soon  as  tlie  door  was 
shut  behind  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  back,  took 
a  chair  and  placed  it  close  beside  the 
head  of  the  sofa  on  which  Nora  was  sit- 
ting. "Miss  Rowdey,"  he  said,  "you 
and  I  have  known  each  other  now  for 
some  months,  and  I  hope  you  have 
learned  to  legard  me  as  a  friend." 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  said  Nora,  with 
some  spirit. 

"  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  M^e  have  met 
as  friends,  and  I  can  most  truly  say  for 
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myself,  that  I  have  taken  the  greatest  pos- 
sible pleasure  in  your  acquaintance.  It 
is  not  only  that  I  admire  you  very 
inuch,"  he  looked  straight  before  him  as 
he  said  this,  and  moved  about  the  point 
of  the  stick  which  he  was  holding  in 
both  his  hands,  "  it  is  not  only  that,  per- 
haps not  chiefly  that,  though  I  do  admire 
you  very  much  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  I 
like  evei-ything  about  you."     ■ 

Nora  smiled,  but  she  said  nothing.  It 
was  better,  she  thought,  to  let  him  tell 
])is  story  ;  but  his  mode  of  telling  it  was 
not  without  its  efficacy.  It  was  not  the 
simple  praise  which  made  its  way  with 
her;  but  a  certain  tone  in  the  words 
which  seemed  to  convince  her  that  they 
were  true.  If  he  had  really  found  her, 
or  fmcied  her  to  be  w^hathe  said,  there 
was  manliness  in  his  telling  her  so  in 
the]ilainest  words  that  ])leased  her  much. 

"I  know,"  continued  he,  "that  this  is 
a  very  bald  way,  of  telling — of  pleading 
— ray  cause  ;  but  I  don't  know  whether 
a  bald  way  may  not  be  the  best,  if  it  can 
only  make  itself  imderstood  to  be  true. 
Of  course.  Miss  Rowley,  you  know  what 
I  mean.  As  I  said  before,  you  have  all 
those  things  which  not  only  make  me 
love  you,  but  which  make  me  like  you 
also.  If  you  think  that  yDU  can  love  me, 
say  so  ;  and,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  make  you  happy  as  my  wife." 

There  was  a  clearness  of  expression  in 
this,  and  a  downiright.  surrender  of  him- 
self, which  so  flattered  her  and  so  flut- 
tered her  that  she  was  almost  reduced  to 
the  giving  of  herself  up  because  she 
could  not  reply  to  such  an  appeal  in  lan- 
guage less  courteous  than  that  of  agree- 
ment. After  a  moment  or  two  she  found 
herself  remaining  silent,  wdth  a  growing 
feeling  that  silence  would  be  taken  as 
conveying  consent.  There  floated  quickly 
across  her  brain  an  idea  of  the  hardness 
a  woman's  lot,  in  that  she  should  be 
called  upon  to  decide  her  future  fate  for 
life  in  half  a  minute.  He  had  had  weeks 
to  think  of  this,  weeks  in  which  it  would 
have  been  almost  unmaidenly  in  her  so 
to  think  of  it  as  to  have  made  up  her 
mind  to  accept  the  man.  Had  she  so 
made  up  her  mind,  and  had  he  not  come 
to  her,  where  would  she  have  been  then  ? 
But  hQ  had  come  to  her.  There  he  was, 
still  poking  about  with  his  stick,  waiting 
for  her,  and  she  must  answer. him.  And 
he  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer,  an  enor 


mous  match  for  her,  very  proper  in  all 
respects;  such  a  man,  that  if  she  should 
accept  him,  everybody  around  her  would 
regard  her  fortune  in  life  as  miraculously 
successful.  He  was  not  such  a  man  that 
anyone  would  point  at  her  and  say, 
"there;  see  another  of  them  who  has 
sold  herself  for  money  and  a  title !" 
Mr.  Glascdck  was  not  an  Apollo,  not  an 
admirable  Crichton  ;  but  he  was  a  man 
whom  any  girl  might  have  learned  to 
love.  Now  he  had  asked  her  to  be  hi^ 
wife,  and  it  was  necessary  that  she  should 
answer  him.  He  sat  there  waiting  for 
her  very  patiently,  still  poking  about  the 
point  of  his  stick. 

Did  she  really  love  him.  ?  Though 
she  was  so  pressed  by  consideration  of 
time,  she  did  find  a  moment  in  which  to 
ask  herself  the  question.  With  a  quick 
turn  of  an  eye  she  glanced  at  him,  to  see 
what  he  was  like.  Up  to  this  moment, 
though  she  knew  him  well,  she  could 
have  given  no  details  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. He  was  a  better  looking  man 
than  Hugh  Stanbury,  so  she  told  her- 
self with  a  passing  thought ;  but  he 
lacked — he  lacked  ;  what  was  it  that  he 
lacked  ?  Was  it  youth,  or  spiiit,  or 
strength;  or  was  it  some  outward  sign 
of  an  inward  gift  of  mind  ?  Was  it  that 
he  was  heavy  while  Hugh  was  light  ? 
Was  it  that  she  could  find  no  fire  in  his 
eye,  while  Hugh's  ej^es  were  full  of 
flashing  ?  Or  was  it  that  for  her,  espe- 
cially for  her,  Hugh  was  the  appointed 
staff  and  appropriate  wall  of  protection  ? 
Be  all  that  as  it  might,  she  knew  at  the 
moment  that  she  did  love,  not  this  man, 
but  that  other  who  was  writing  articles 
for  the  Daily  Record.  She  must  refuse  the 
offer  that  was  so  brilliant,  and  give  up  the 
idea  of  reigning  as  queen  at  Monkhams. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Glascock,"  she  said,  "I 
ought  to  answer  you  more  quickly." 

"No,  dearest;  not  more  quickly  than 
suits  you.  Nothing  ever  in  this  world 
can  be  more  important  both  to  you  and 
to  me.  If  you  want  more  time  to  think 
of  it,  take  more  time." 

"  No,  Mr,  Glascock ;  I  do  not.  I  don't 
know^  why  I  should  have  paused.  Is  not 
the  truth  the  best?" 

"  Yos — certainly  the  truth  is  best." 

"  I  do  not — love  yon.  Pray,  pray,  un- 
derstand me." 

"  I  understand  it  too  Avell,  Miss  Row- 
ley,"    The  stick  was  still  going,  and  the 
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eyes  more  intently  fixed  than  ever  on 
something  opposite, 

"  I  do  tike  you  ;  I  like  you  very  much. 
And  I  am  so  grateful !  1  cannot  under- 
stand why  such  a  man  as  you  should 
want  to  make  me  your  wife." 

"Because  I  love  you  better  than  all 
the  others ;  simply  that.  That  reason, 
and  that  only,  justilics  a  man  in  wanting 
to  marry  a  girl."  What  a  good  fellow 
he  was,  an^  how  flattering  were  his 
words  !  Did  he  not  deserve  what  he 
wanted,  even  though  it  could  not  be 
given  without  a  sacrifice?  But  yet  she 
did  not  love  him.  As  she  looked  at  him 
again  she  could  not  there  recognize  her 
staflf.  As  she  looked  at  him  she  was 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  that 
other  stafi"  ought  to  be  her  stafl".  "  May 
I  come  again — after  a  month,  say?"  he 
asked,  when  there  had  been  another 
short  period  of  silence, 

""No,  no.  Why  should  you  trouble 
yourself?     I  am  not  worth  it." 

"It  is  for  me  to  judge  of  that,  Miss 
Rowley." 

"  All  the  same  ;  I  know  that  I  am  not 
worth  it.  And  I  could  not  tell  you  to 
do  that." 

"Then  I  will  wait,  and  come  again 
without  your  telling  me." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Glascock,  I  did  not  mean 
that ;  indeed  I  did  not.  Pray  do  not 
think  that.  Takecwhat  I  say  as  final.  I 
like  you  more  than  I  can  say  ;  and  I  feel 
a  gratitude  to  you  that  I  cannot  express, 
which  I  shall  never  forget.  I  have  never 
known  any  one  who  has  seemed  to  be  so 

good  as  you.      But it  is  just  what  I 

said  before,"  And  then  she  faii-ly  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Miss  Rowley,"  he  said,  very  slowly, 
"  pray  do  not  think  that  I  want  to  ask 
any  question  whicli  it  might  embarrass 
you  to  answer.  But  my  happiness  is  j-o 
greatly  at  stake  ;  and,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  so,  your  happiness,  too,  is  so  great- 
ly concerned,  that  it  is  most  important 
that  we  should  not  come  to  a  conclusion 
too  quickly.  If  I  thought  that  your 
heart  were  vacant  I  would  wait  patient- 
ly. I  have  been  thinking  of  you  as  my 
possible  wufe  for  weeks  past — for  months 
past.  Of  course  you  have  not  had  such 
thoughts  about  me."  As  he  said  this 
sh.e  almost  loved  him  for  his  considerate 
goodness.  "  It  has  sometimes  seemed  to 
me  odd  that  girls   should  love    men  in 


such  a  hurry.  If  your  heart  be  free,  I 
will  wait.  And  if  you  esteem  me,  you 
can  see,  and  try  whether  you  cannot 
learn  to  love  me," 

"  I  do  esteem  you." 

"It  depends  on  that  question,  then  ?  " 
he  said,  slowly. 

She  sat  silent  for  fully  a  minute,  with 
her  hands  clasped  ;  and  then  she  answer- 
ed him  in  a  whisper.  "  I  do  not  know," 
she  said. 

He  also  was  silent  for  a  while  befoie 
he  spoke  again.  He  ceased  to  poke  Avith 
his  stick,  and  got  up  from  his  chair,  and 
stood  a  little  apart  from  her,  not  looking 
at  her  even  yet. 

"  I  see,"  he  said  at  last.  "I  understand. 
Well,  Miss  Rowley,  I  quite  perceive  that 
I  cannot  press  my  suit  any  further  now. 
But  I  shall  not  despair  altogether.  I 
know  this,  that  if  I  might  possibly  suc- 
ceed, I  should  be  a  very  happy  man. 
Good-bye,  Miss  Rowley," 

Shetouk  his  ofiered  hand  and  pressed  it 
so  warmly,  that  had  he  hot  been  manly  and 
big-hearted,  he  would  have  taken  such 
pressure  as  a  sign  that  she  wished  him  to 
ask  her  again.     But  such  was  his  nature, 

"  God  bless  you,"  he  said,  "and  make 
you  happy,  whatever  you  may  choose  to 
do." 

Then  he  left  her,  and  she  heard  him 
walk  down  the  stairs  with  heavy  slow 
steps,  and  she  thought  that  she  could 
perceive  from  the  sound  that  he  was  sad 
at  heart,  but  that  he  was  resolved  not  to 
show  his  sadness  outwardly. 

When  she  was  alone  she  began  to 
think  in  earnest  of  what  she  had  done. 
If  the  reader  were  told  that  she  regret- 
ted the  decision  which  she  had  been 
forced  to  make  so  rapidly,  a  wrong  im- 
pression would  be  given  of  the  condition 
of  her  thoughts.  But  there  came  upon 
her  suddenly  a  strange  capacity  for 
counting  up  and  making  a  mental  in- 
ventory of  all  that  might  have  been 
hers.  She  knew — and  where  is  the  girl 
so  placed  that  does  not  know  ? — that  it 
is  a  great  thing  to  be  an  English  peer- 
ess. Now,  as  she  stood  there  thinking 
of  it  all,  she  was  Nora  Rowley  without 
a  shilling  in  the  world,  and  without  a 
pi-ospect  of  a  shilling.  She  had  often 
heard  her  mother  speak  fearful  words  of 
future  possible  days,  when  colonial  gov- 
erning should  no  longer  be  within  the 
capacity  of  Sir  Marmaduke.     She  had 
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been  taught  from  a  very  early  age  that 
all  the  material  prosperity  of  her  life 
must  depend  on  matrimony.  She  could 
never  be  comfortably  disposed  of  in  the 
world,  unless  some  fitting  man  who  pos- 
sessed those  things  of  which  she  was  so 
bare,  should  wish  to  make  her  his  wife 
Now  there  had  come  a  man  so  thorough- 
ly fitting,  so  marvellously  endow^ed,  that 
no  worldly  blessing  would  have  been 
wanting.  Mr.  Glascock  had  more  than 
once  spoken  to  her  of  the  glories  of 
Monkhams.  She  thought  of  Monkhams 
now  more  than  she  had  ever  thought 
of  the  place  before.  It  would  have  been 
a  great  privilege  to  be  the  mistress  of  an 
old  time-honored  mansion,  to  call  oaks 
and  elms  her  own,  to  know  that  acres  of 
gardeiis  were  submitted  to  her  caprices, 
to  look  at  herds  of  cows  and  oxen,  and 
be  aware  that  they  lowed  on  her  own 
pastures.  And  to  have  been  the  mother 
of  a  future  peer  of  England,  to  have  the 
nursing,  and  sweet  custody  and  very 
making  of  a  future  senator — would  not 
that  have  been  much  ?  And  the  man 
himself  who  would  have  been  her  hus- 
band was  such  a  one  that  any  woman 
might  have  trusted  herself  to  him  with 
perfect  confidence.  Now  that  he  was 
gone  she  almost  fancied  that  she  did  love 
him.  Then  she  thought  of  Hugh  Stan- 
bury,  sitting  as  he  had  described  him- 
self, in  a  little  dark  closet  at  the  ofiiee  of 
the  "D.  R.,"  in  a  very  old  inky  shooting- 
coat,  with  a  tarnished  squai'e  cut  cloih 
cap  upon  his  head,  with  a  short  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  wiiting  at  midnight  for  the 
next  morning's  impression,  this  or  that 
article,  according  to  the  order  of  his 
master,  "the  tallow-chandler;" — for  the 
editor  of  the  Daily  Record  was  a  gen- 
tleman whose  fixther  happened  to  be  a 
grocer  in  the  City,  and  Hugh  had  been 
accustomed  thus  to  describe  the  family 
trade.  And  she  might  certainly  have 
had  the  peer,  and  the  acres  of  garden, 
and  the  big  house,  and  the  senatorial 
honors;  whereas  the  tallow-chandler's 
journeyman  had  never  been  so  out- 
spoken. She  told  herself  from  moment 
to  moment  that  she  had  done  right ;  that 
she  would  do  the  same  a  dozen 
times  if  a  dozen  times  the  experiment 
could  be  i-epeated;  but  still,  still,  there 
was  the  remembrance  of  all  that  she 
had  lost.  How  would  her  mother 
look  at  her,  her  anxious,    heavily-laden 
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mother,  when  the  story  should  be  told 
of  all  that  had  been  oifered  to  her  and 
all  that  had  been  refused  ? 

As  she  was  thinking  of  this  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan  came  into  the  room.  Nora  felt 
that  though  she  might  dread  to  meet  her 
mother,  she  could  be  bold  enough  on 
such  an  occasion  befoi-e  her  sister.  Emily 
had  not  done  so  well  with  her  own 
afiiiirs,  as  to  enable  her  to  preach  with 
advantage  about  marriage. 

"  He  has  gone  ?  "  said^Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
as  she  opened  the  door. 

"  Yes,  he  has  gone." 

"  Well  ?  Do  not  pretend,  Nora,  that 
you  will  not  tell  me." 

"  There  is  nothing  worth  the  tellins:, 
Emily." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  am  siire  he 
has  proposed.  He  told  me  in  so  many 
words  that  it  was  his  intention." 

"  Whatever  has  happened,  dear,  you 
may  be  quite  sure  that  I  shall  never  be 
Mrs.  Glascock." 

"  Then  you  have  refused  him — because 
of  Hugh  Stanbury  !  " 

"•  I  have  refused  him,  Emily,  because 
I  did  not  love  him.  Pi-ay  let  that  be 
enough." 

Then  she  walked  out  of  the  room  with 
something  of  stateliness  in  her  gait — as 
might  become  a  girl  who  had  it  in  her 
power  to  be  the  future  Lady  Peter- 
borough ;  but  as  soon  as  she  reached  the 
sacredness  of  her  own  chamber,  she  gave 
way  to  an  agony  of  tears.  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  much  to  be  a  Lady  Peterbor- 
rough.  And  she  had,  in  truth,  refused  it 
all  because  of  Hugh  Stanbury!  Was  Hugh 
Stanbury  worth  so  great  a  sacrifice? 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   CLOCK  HOUSE  AT  NUNCOJIBE  PUTNEY. 

It  was  not  till  a  fortnight  had  passed 
after  the  transaction  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter,  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and 
Nora  Rowley  first  heard  the  proposition 
that  they  should  go  to  live  at  Nuncorabe 
Putney.  From  bad  to  worse  the  quan-el 
between  the  husband  and  the  wite  had 
gone  on,  till  Trevelyan  had  at  last  told  his 
friend  Lady  Milborough  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  they  must  live  apart. 
"She  is  so  self-willed — and  perhaps  I 
am  the  same,"  he  had  said,  "  that  it  is  im- 
]jOssible  that  we  should  live  together." 
Lady   Milborough    had    implored    and 
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called  to  ^itnesKS  all  testimonies,  proline 
and  sacred,  against  such  a  step — had 
almost  gone  down  on  her  knees.  Go  to 
Naples — why  not  Naples  ?  Or  to  the 
quiet  town  in  the  west  of  France,  which 
was  so  dull  that  a  Avickcd  roaring  lion, 
fond  of  cities  and  gambling,  and  eating 
and  drinking,  could  not  live  in  such  a 
place !  Oh,  why  not  go  to  the  quiet 
town  in  the  west  of  France  ?  Was  not 
anything  better  than  this  flying  in  the 
face  of  God  and  man  ?  Perhaps  Tre- 
velyan  did  not  himself  like  the  idea  of 
tlie  quiet  dull  French  town.  Perhaps 
he  thought  that  the  flying  in  the  face  of 
God  and  man  wns  all  done  by  his  wife, 
not  by  him ;  and  that  it  was  right  that 
his  wife  should  feel  the  consequences. 
After  many  such  entreaties,  many  such 
arguments,  it  was  at  last  decided  that  the 
house  in  Curzon  Street  should  be  given 
up,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  live  apart. 

"And  what  about  Nora  Rowley?" 
asked  Lady  Milborougli,  who  had  be- 
come aware  by  this  time  of  Nora's  insane 
folly  in  having  refused  Mr.  Glascock. 

"  She  will  go  with  her  sister,  I  suppose." 

"  And  who  will  maintain  her  ?  Dear, 
dear,  dear  !  It  does  seem  as  though  some 
young  people  were  bent  ujion  cutting 
their  own  throats,  and  all  their  family's." 

Poor  Lady  Milborough  just  at  this 
time  went  as  near  to  disliking  the  Row- 
leys as  was  compatible  with  her  nature. 
It  was  not  possible  to  her  to  hate  any- 
body. She  thought  that  she  hated  the 
Colonel  Osbornes  ;  but  even  that  was  a 
mistake.  She  was  very  angry,  however, 
with  both  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  her  sis- 
ter, and  was  disposed  to  speak  of  them 
as  though  they  had  been  born  to  create 
trouble  and  vexation. 

Trevelyan  had  not  given  any  direct 
answer  to  that  question  about  Nora  Row- 
ley's maintenance,  but  he  was  quite  pi-e- 
pared  to  bear  all  necessary  expense  in 
that  direction,  at  any  rate  till  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  should  have  ari-ived.  At  first 
there  had  been  an  idea  that  the  two  sis- 
ters should  go  to  the  house  of  their  aunt, 
Mrs.  Outhouse.  Mrs.  Outhouse  was  the 
wife — as  the  reader  may  perhaj^s  re- 
member— of  a  clergyman  living  in  the 
east  of  London.  St.  Diddulph's-in-the- 
East  was  very  much  in  the  east  indeed. 
It  was  a  parish  outside  the  City,  lying 
near  the  river,  very  populous,  very  poor, 
very  low  in  character,  and  very  uncom- 


fortable. There  was  a  rectory-house, 
qneerly  situated  at  the  end  of  a  little 
blind  lane,  with  a  gate  of  its  own,  and  a 
so-called  garden  about  twenty  yards 
square.  But  the  rectory  of  St.  Did- 
dulph's  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a 
comfortable  abode.  The  neighborhood 
was  certainly  not  alluring.  Of  visiting 
society  within  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  miles  there  was  none  but  what  was 
aflforded  by  the  families  of  other  East- 
end  clergymen.  And  then  Mr.  Outhouse 
himself  was  a  somewhat  singular  man. 
He  was  very  religious,  devoted  to  his 
w^ork,  most  kind  to  the  poor ;  but  he 
was  unfortunately  a  strongly-biassed  man, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  obstinate 
withal.  He  had  never  allied  himself  very 
cordially  with  his  wife's  brother,  Sir 
Marmaduke,  allowing  himself  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  a  prejudice  that  people  liv- 
ing at  the  West-end,  who  frequented 
clubs  and  were  connected  in  any  way 
with  fashion,  could  not  be  appropriate 
companions  for  himself.  The  very  title 
which  Sir  Marmaduke  had  acquired  was 
repulsive  to  him,  and  had  induced  him 
to  tell  his  wife  more  than  once  that  Sir 
this  or  Sir  that  could  not  be  fitting  asso- 
ciates for  a  poor  East-end  cleigyraan. 
Then  his  wife's  niece  had  married  a  man 
of  fashion — a  man  supposed  at  St.  Did- 
dulph's  to  be  very  closely  allied  to  lash- 
ion  ;  and  Mr.  Outhouse  had  never  been 
induced  even  to  dine  in  the  house  in 
Curzon  Street.  When,  therefore,  he 
heard  that  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  were 
to  be  separated  within  two  years  of  their 
marriage,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
he  should  be  very  eager  to  lend  to  the 
two  sisters  the  use  of  his  rectory. 

There  had  been  interviews  between 
Mr.  Outhouse  and  Trevelyan,  and  be- 
tween Mrs.  Outhouse  and  her  niece ;  and 
then  there  was  an  interview  between 
Mr.  Outhouse  and  Emily,  in  which  it 
was  decided  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  would 
not  go  to  the  parsonage  01  St.  i)iddulph's. 
She  had  been  very  outspoken  to  her 
uncle,  declaring  that  she  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  carry  herself  as  a  di.sgraced 
woman.  Mr.  Outhouse  had  quoted  St. 
Paul  to  her  :  "  Wives,  obey  your  hus- 
bands." Then  she  had  got  u])  and  had 
spoken  very  angrily,  "I  look  for  sup- 
port from  you,"  she  said,  "  as  the  man 
Avho  is  the  nearest  to  me,  till  my  father 
shall  come."  "  But  I  cannot  sup^^ort  you  in 
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what  is  wrong,"  saiJ  the  clergyman. 
Then  Mrs  Trevelyan  liad  left  the  room, 
and  would  not  see  her  uncle  again. 

Slie-carried  things  altogether  with  a 
high  hand  at  this  time.  When  old  Mr. 
Bideavvhile  called  upon  her,  her  hus- 
band's ancient  family  lawyer,  she  told 
that  gentleman  that  if  it  was  her  hus- 
band's will  that  they  shonld  live  apart, 
it  must  be  so.  She  could  not  force  him 
to  remain  with  her.  She  could  not  com- 
pel him  to  keep  up  the  house  in  Ouizon 
Street.  She  had  certain  rights,  she  be- 
lieved. She  spoke  then,  she  said,  of  pe- 
cuniary rights, — not  of  those  other 
rights  which  her  husband  was  deter- 
mined, and  was  no  doubt  able  to  ignore. 
She  did  not  really  know  what  those  pe- 
cuniary rights  might  be,  nor  was  she 
careful  to  learn  their  exact  extent.  She 
would  thank  Mr.  Bideawhile  to  see  that 
things  were  properly  arranged.  But  of 
this  her  husband,  and  Mr.  Bideawhile, 
might  be  quite  sure ; — she  would  take 
nothing  as  a  favor.  She  would  not  go 
to  her  uncle's  house.  She  declined  to 
tell  Mr.  Bideawhile  why  she  had  so  de- 
cided ;  but  she  had  decided.  She  was 
ready  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  that 
her  husband  might  make  as  to  her  resi- 
dence, but  she  must  claim  to  have  some 
choice  in  the  matter.  As  to  her  sister, 
of  course  she  intended  to  give  Nora  a 
home  as  long  as  such  a  home  might  be 
wanted.  It  would  be  very  sad  for  Nora, 
but  in  existing  circumstances  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  expedient.  She 
would  not  go  into  details  as  to  expense. 
Her  husband  was  driving  her  away 
from  him,  and  it  was  for  him  to  say  what 
pro2>ortion  of  his  income  he  would  choose 
to  give  for  her  maintenance — -for  hers 
and  for  that  of  her  child.  She  was  not 
desirous  of  anything  beyond  the  means 
of  decent  living,  but  of  course  she  must 
for  the  present  find  a  home  for  her  sis- 
ter as  well  as  for  herself  "When  speak- 
ing of  her  baby  she  had  striven  hard,  so 
to  speak  that  Mr.  Bideawliile  should  find 
no  trace  of  doubt  in  the  tones  of  her 
voice.  And  yet  she  had  been  full  of 
doubt, — full  of  fear.  As  Mr.  Bideawhile 
had  uttered  nothing  antagonistic  to  her 
wishes  in  this  matter — had  seemed  to 
agree  that  wherever  the  mother  went 
thither  the  child  would  go  also — Mrs. 
Trevelyan  had  considered  herself  to  be 
successful  in  this  interview. 
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The  idea  of  a  residence  at  Nuncombe 
Putney  had  occurred  first  to  Trevelyan 
himself,  and  he  had  spoken  of  it  to  Hugh 
Stanbury.  There  had  been  some  ilifii- 
culty  in  this,  because  he  had  snubbed 
Stanbury  grievously  when  his  friend  had 
attempted  to  do  some  work  of  gentle  in- 
terference between  him  and  his  wife ; 
and  when  he  began  the  conversation,  he 
took  the  trouble  of  stating,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  separation  was  a  thing 
fixed — so  that  nothing  might  be  urged 
on  that  subject.  "  It  is  to  be.  You  will 
understand  that,"  he  said  ;  "  and  if  you 
think  that  your  mother  would  agree  to 
the  arrangement,  it  w^ould  be  sati;>factory 
to  me,  and  might,  I  think,  be  made 
pleasant  to  her.  Of  course,  your  mother 
would  be  made  to  understand  tliat  the 
only  fault  with  which  my  wife  is  charged 
is  that  of  indomitable  disobedience  to  my 
Welshes." 

"Incompatibility  of  temper,"  suggest- 
ed Stanbury. 

"  You  may  call  it  that  if  you  please  ; — 
though  I  must  say  formyself  that  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  displayed  any  temper 
to  which  a  woman  has  a  right  to  object." 
Then  he  had  gone  on  to  explain  what  he 
was  prepared  to  do  about  money.  He 
would  pay,  through  Stanbury's  hands,  so 
niticli  for  maintenance  and  so  much  for 
house-rent,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
money  was  not  to  go  into  his  wife's 
hands.  "I  shall  prefer,"  he  sold,  "to 
make  myself,  on  her  behalf,  what  dis- 
bursements may  be  necessary.  I  will  take 
care  that  she  receives  a  proper  sum  quar- 
terly through  Mr.  Bideawhile  for  her 
own  clothes — and  for  those  of  our  poor 
boy."  Then  Stanbury  had  told  him  of 
the  Clock  House,  and  there  had  been  an 
agreement  made  between  them; — an 
agreement  which  was  then,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  ladies  at 
Nuncombe  Putney.  When  the  sugges- 
tion was  made  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan — with 
a  proposition  that  the  ClockHouse  should 
be  taken  for  one  year,  and  that  for  that 
year,  at  least,  her  boy  should  remain  with 
her — she  assented  to  it.  She  did  so  with 
all  the  calmness  that  she  was  able  to  as- 
sume ;  but,  in  truth,  almost  everything 
seemed  to  have  been  gained,  when  she 
found  that  she  was  not  to  be  separated 
from  her  baby.  "  I  liave  no  objection  to 
living  in  Devonshire  if  Mr.  Trevelyan 
wishes  it,"  she  said,  in  her  most  stately 
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mnnner  ;  "  and  certainly  no  objection  to 
living  with  Mr,  Stanbury's  motber." 
Then  Mr.  Bideawliile  explained  to  her 
that  Nuncombe  Putney  was  not  a  large 
town — was,  in  fact,  a  very  small  and  a 
very  remote  village.  "  That  will  make 
no  difference  whatsoever  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,"  she  answered;  "and  as  for 
my  sistei-,  she  must  put  up  with  it  till  ray 
father  and  my  mother  are  here.  I  believe 
the  scenery  at  Xuncombe  Putney  is  very 
pi-etty."  "  Lovely ! "  said  Mr.  Bideawhile, 
who  had  a  general  idea  that  Devonshire 
is  supposed  to  be  a  picturesque  county. 
"  With  such  a  life  before  me  as  I  must 
lead,"  continued  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  "an 
ugly  neighborhood,  one  that  would  itself 
have  had  no  interest  for  a  stranger, 
would  certainly  have  been  an  additional 
sorrow."  So  it  had  been  settled,  and  by 
the  end  of  July,  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  with 
her  sister  and  baby,  was  established  at 
the  Clock  House,  under  the  protection  of 
Mrs.  Stanbnry.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had 
brought  down  her  own  maid  and  her  own 
nurse,  and  had  found  that  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  her  husband  had,  in  truth, 
been  liberal.  The  house  in  Curzon  Street 
had  been  given  up,  the  furniture  had  been 
sent  to  a  warehouse,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan 
had  gone  into  lodgings.  "  There  never 
were  two  young  people  so  insane  since 
the  world  began,"  said  Lady  Milborough 
to  her  old  friend,  Mrs.  Fairfox,  when  the 
thing  was  clone. 

"  They  will  be  together  again  before 
next  April,"  Mrs.  Fairfex  had  replied. 
But  Mrs.  Fairfnx  was  a  jolly  dame  who 
made  the  best  of  everything.  Lady  Mil- 
borough  raised  her  hands  in  despair  and 
shook  her  head,  "  I  don't  suppose, 
though,  tliat  Mr.  Glascock  will  go  to 
Devonshire  after  his  lady-love,"  said 
Mrs.  Fairfax.  Lady  Milborough  again 
raised  her  hands,  and  again  shook  her 
head, 

Mrs.  Stanbnry  had  give  an  easy  assent 
when  her  son  proposed  to  her  this  new 
mode  of  life,  but  Priscilla  had  had  her 
doubts.  Like  all  women,  she  thought 
that  when  a  man  was  to  be  separated 
from  his  wife,  the  woman  must  be  in  the 
wrong.  And  though  it  must  be  doubt- 
less comfortable  to  go  from  the  cottage 
to  the  Clock  House,  it  would,  she  said, 
with  much  prudence,  be  very  uncom- 
fortable to  go  back  from  the  Clock  House 
to  the  cottage.   Hugh  re]Dbed  very  cava- 
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lierly — generously,  that  is,  rashly,  and 
somewhat  impetuously — that  he  would 
guarantee  them  against  any  such  degra- 
dation, 

"  We  don't  want  to  be  a  burden  upon 
you,  my  dear,"  said  the  mother. 

"  You  would  be  a  great  burden  on 
me,"  he  replied,  "  if  you  were  living  un- 
comfortably while  I  am  able  to  make  you 
comfortable." 

Mrs.  Stanbnry  was  soon  won  over  by 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  by  Nora,  and  especially 
by  the  baby  ;  and  even  Priscilla,  after  a 
week  or  two,  began  to  feel  that  she  liked 
their  company.  Priscilla  was  a  young 
woman  who  read  a  great  deal,  and  even 
had  some  gifts  of  understanding  what 
she  read.  She  borrowed  books  from  the 
clergyman,  and  paid  a  penny  a  week  to 
the  landlady  of  the  Stag  and  Antlers  for 
the  hire  during  half  a  day  of  the  weekly 
newsj^aper.  But  now  there  came  a  box 
of  books  from  Exeter,  and  a  daily  paper 
from  London,  and — to  improve  all  this — 
both  the  new  comers  were  able  to  talk 
with  her  about  the  things  she  read.  She 
soon  declared  to  her  mother  that  she 
liked  Miss  Rowley  much  the  best  of  the 
two.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  too  fond  of 
having  her  ovvn  way.  She  began  to  un- 
derstand, she  would  say  to  her  mother, 
that  a  man  might  i3nd  it  difficult  to  live 
with  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  "  She  hardly  ever 
yields  about  anything,"  said  Priscilla. 
As  Miss  Priscilla  Stanbnry  was  also  very 
fond  of  having  her  own  way,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  she  should  object  to  that 
quality  in  this  lady,  who  had  come  to 
live  under  the  same  roof  with  her. 

The  country  about  !N"uncombe  Putney 
is  perhaps  as  pretty  as  any  in  England. 
It  is  beyond  the  river  Teign,  between 
that  and  Dartmoor,  and  is  so  lovely 
in  all  its  variations  of  rivers,  rivulets, 
broken  ground,  hills  and  dales,  old 
broken,  battered,  time-worn  timber, 
green  knolls,  rich  pastures,  and  heathy 
common,  that  the  wonder  is  that  Eng- 
lish lovers  of  scenery  know  so  little  of 
it.  At  the  Stag  and  Antlers  old  Mrs. 
Crocket,  than  whom  no  old  woman  in 
the  public  line  was  ever  more  generous, 
more  peppery,  or  more  kind,  kept  two 
clean  bed-rooms,  and  could  cook  a  leg 
of  Dartmoor  mutton  and  make  .an  apple- 
pie  against  any  woman  in  Devonshire. 
"  Drat  your  fish  !  "  she  would  say,  when 
some  self  indulgent  and  exacting  travel- 
22 
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ler  would  wish  for  more  thnn  these  ac- 
customed viands.  "  Cock  you  up  with 
dainties !  If  you  can't  eat  your  victuals 
without  fish,  you  must  go  to  Exeter. 
And  then  you  will  get  it  stinking  may- 
hap." Now  Priscilla  Stanbury  and  Mrs. 
Crocket  were  great  friends,  and  there 
had  been  times  of  deep  want,  in  which 
Mrs.  Crocket's  friendship  had  been  very 
serviceable  to  the  ladies  at  the  cottnge. 
The  tliree  young  women  had  been  to  the 
inn  one  morning  to  ask  after  a  convey- 
ance from  Nuncombe  Putney  to  Prince- 
town,  and  had  found  that  a  four-wheeled 
open  carriage  with  an  old  horse  and  a 
very  young  driver  could  be  hired  there. 
"  AVe  have  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing,"  Priscilla  Stanbury  had  said,  "  and 
the  only  time  I  was  at  Princetown  I 
walked  there  and  back."  So  they  had 
called  at  the  Stag  and  Antlers,  and  Mrs. 
Crocket  had  told  them  her  mind  upon 
several  matters. 

"What  a  dear  old  woman!"  said 
Nora,  as  they  came  away,  having  made 
their  bargain  for  the  open  carriage. 

"I  think  she  takes  quite  enough 
upon  herself,  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan. 

"  She  is  a  dear  old  woman,"  said  Pris- 
cilla, not  attending  at  all  to  the  last 
words  that  had  been  spoken.  "  She  is 
one  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in  the 
world.  If  I  were  to  say  the  best  out  of 
my  own  family,  perhaps  I  should  not  be 
wrong." 

"  But  she  uses  such  very  odd  language 
for  a  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Now 
Mrs.  Crocket  had  certainly  "  dratted  " 
and  "darned "the  boy,  wlio  wouldn't 
come  as  fast  as  she  had  wished,  and  had 
laughed  at  Mrs.  Trevelyan  very  con- 
temptuously, when  that  lady  had  sug- 
gested that  the  urchin,  who  was  at  last 
brought  forth,  might  not  be  a  safe  chari- 
oteer down  some  of  the  hills. 

"I  suppose  I'm  used  to  it,"  said  Pris- 
cilla. "At  any  rate  I  know  I  like  it. 
And  I  like  her." 

"  I  dare  say  she's  a  good  sort  of  wo- 
man," said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  "only " 

"  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  her 
being  a  good  woman  now,"  said  Pris- 
cilla, interrupting  the  other  with  some 
vehemence,  "  but  only  that  she  is  my 
friend." 

"  I  liked  her  of  all  things,"  said  Nora. 
"  Has  she  lived  here  always  ?  " 


"Yes;  all  her  life.  The  house  be- 
longed to  her  father  and  to  her  grand- 
father before  her,  and  I  think  she  says 
she  has  never  slept  out  of  it  a  dozen 
times  in  her  life.  Her  husband  is  dead, 
and  her  daughters  are  married  away, 
and  she  has  the  great  grief  and  trouble 
of  a  ne'er-do-weel  son.  He's  away  now, 
and  she's  all  alone."  Then  after  a  pause, 
she  continued :  "  I  dare  say  it  seems  odd 
to  you,  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  that  we  should 
speak  of  the  innkeeper  as  a  dear  friend ; 
but  you  must  remember  that  we  have 
been  poor  among  the  poorest — and  are 
so  indeed  now.  We  only  came  into  our 
present  house  to  receive  you.  That  is 
where  we  used  to  live,"  and  she  pointed 
to  the  tiny  cottage,  which,  now  that  it 
was  dismantled  and  desolate,  looked  to 
be  doubly  poor.  "  There  have  been 
times  when  we  should  have  gone  to  bed 
very  hungry  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mrs. 
Crocket.'' 

Later  in  the  day  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  find- 
ing Priscilla  alone,  had  apologized  for 
■what  she  had  said  about  the  old  woman. 
"  I  was  very  thoughtless  and  forgetful, 
but  I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry  with 
me.  I  will  be  ever  so  fond  of  her  if  you 
will  forgive  me." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Priscilla,  smiling  ; 
"  on  those  conditions  I  will  forgive  you." 
And  from  that  time  there  sprang  up 
something  like  a  feeling  of  friendship 
between  Priscilla  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
Nevertheless  Priscilla  was  still  of  opinion 
that  the  Clock  House  arrangement  was 
dangerous,  and  should  never  have  been 
made  ;  and  Mrs.  Stanbury,  always  timid 
of  her  own  nature,  began  to  fear  that  it 
must  be  so,  as  soon  as  she  was  removed 
from  the  influence  of  her  son.  She  did 
not  see  much  even  of  the  few  neighbors 
who  lived  around  her,  but  she  fancied 
that  people  looked  at  her  in  church  as 
though  she  had  done  that  which  she 
ought  not  to  have  done,  in  taking  herself 
to  a  big  and  comfortable  house  for  the 
sake  of  lending  her  protection  to  a  lady 
who  was  separated  from  her  husband. 
It  was  not  that  she  believed  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  had  been  wrong;  but  that, 
knoAving  herself  to  be  weak,  she  fan- 
cied that  she  and  her  daughter  would  be 
enveloped  in  the  danger  and  suspicion 
which  could  not  but  attach  themselves  to 
the  lady's  condition,  instead  of  raising 
the   lady  out   of  the   cloud — as  would 
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have  been  the  case  liad  she  herself  been 
strong.  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  who  was  sharp- 
sighted  and  clear-witted,  soon  saw  that 
it  was  so,  and  spoke  to  Priseilla  on  the 
subject  before  she  had  been  a  fortnight 
in  the  house.  "I  am  afraid  your  mother 
does  not  Uke  our  being  here,"  she  said. 

"  liow  am  I  to  answer  that  ?  "  Pris- 
eilla replied. 

"  Just  tell  the  truth." 

"The  truth  is  so  uncivil.  At  first  I 
did  not  like  it.  I  disliked  it  very 
much." 

"  Why  did  you  give  way  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  give  way.  Hugh  talked  my 
mother  over.  Mamma  does  what  I 
tell  her,  except  when  Hugh  tells  her 
something  else.  I  was  afraid,  because, 
down  here,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
world,  I  didn't  wish  that  we,  little  people, 
should  be  mixed  up  in  the  quarrels  and 
disagreements  of  those  who  are  so  much 
bigger." 

"  I  don't  know  who  it  is  that  is  big 
in  this  matter." 

"You  are  big — at  any  rate  by  com- 
parison. But  now  it  must  go  on.  The 
house  has  been  taken,  and  my  fears  are 
over  as  regards  you.  What  you  ob- 
serve in  mamma  is  only  the  effect,  not 
yet  quite  worn  out,  of  what  I  said  before 
you  came.  You  may  be  quite  sure  of 
this, — that  we  neither  of  us  believe  a 
word  against  you.  Your  position  is  a 
very  unfortunate  one;  but  if  it  can  be 
remedied  by  your  staying  here  with  us, 
pray  stay  with  us." 

"  It  cannot  be  remedied,"  said  Emily ; 
"but  we  could  not  be  anywhere  more 
comfortable  than  we  are  here." 

CHAPTER  XV. 

WHAT  THEY  SAD)  ABOUT  IT  IN  THE   CLOSE. 

Whek  Miss  Stanbury,  in  the  Close  at 
Exeter,  was  first  told  of  the  arrange- 
ment that  had  l)een  made  at  Newconibe 
Putney,  she  said  some  very  hard  words 
as  to  the  thing  that  had  been  done. 
She  was  quite  sure  that  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan was  no  better  than  she  should  be. 
Ladies  Avho  were  separated  from  their 
husbands  never  were  any  better  than 
they  should  be.  And  what  was  to  be 
thought  of  any  woman,  who,  when  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  would  put  her- 
self under  the  protection  of  such  a  Pala- 
din as  Hugh  Stanbury.     She  heard  the 


tidings  of  course  from  Dorothy,  and 
spoke  her  mind  even  to  Dorothy  plainly 
enough  ;  but  it  was  to  Martha  that  she 
expressed  herself  with  her  fullest  vehe- 
mence. 

"We  always  knew,"  she  said,  "that 
my  brother  had  married  an  addle-pated, 
silly  woman,  one  of  the  most  unsuited 
to  be  the  mistress  of  a  clergyman's  house 
that  ever  a  man  set  eyes  on ;  but  I 
didn't  think  she'd  allow  herself  to  be 
led  into  such  a  stupid  thing  as  this." 

"I  don't  suppose  the  lady  has  done 
anything  amiss — any  more  than  comb- 
ing her  husband's  hair,  and  the  like  of 
that,"  said  Martha. 

"  Don't  tell  me !  Why,  by  their  own 
story,  she  has  got  a  lover." 

"  But  he  ain't  to  come  after  her  down 
here,  I  suppose.  And  as  for  lovers, 
ma'am,  I'm  told  that  the  most  of  'em 
have  'em  up  in  London,  But  it  don't 
mean  much,  only  just  idle  talking  and 
gallivanting." 

"  When  women  can't  keep  themselves 
from  idle  talking  with  strange  gentle- 
men, they  are  very  far  gone  on  the  road 
to  the  devil.  That's  my  notion.  And 
that  was  everybody's  notion  a  few  years 
ago.  But  now,  what  with  divorce  bills, 
and  woman's  rights,  and  penny  papers, 
and  false  hair,  and  married  women  beino- 
just  like  giggling  girls,  and  giggling- 
girls  knowing  just  as  much  as  married 
women,  when  a  woman  has  been  married 
a  year  or  two  she  begins  to  think 
whether  she  mayn't  have  more  fun  for 
her  money  by  living  apart  from  her  hus- 
band." 

"  Miss  Dorothy  says " 

"Oh,  bother  what  Miss  Dorothy 
says!  Miss  Dorothy  only  knows  what 
it  has  suited  that  scamp,  her  brother,  to 
tell  her.  I  understand  this  woman  has 
come  away  because  of  a  lover;  and  if 
that's  so,  my  sister-in-law  is  very  wrono- 
to  receive  her.  The  temptation  of  the 
Clock  House  has  been  too  much  for  her. 
It's  only  my  doing  ;  that's  all." 

That  evening  Miss  Stanbury  and  Doro- 
thy went  out  to  tea  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
MacHugh,  and  there  the  matter  was 
A^ery  much  discussed.  The  family  of  the 
Trevelyans  was  known  by  name  in  these 
parts,  and  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
having  been  sent  to  live  in  a  Devonshire 
village,  with  Devonshire  ladies  who  had 
a  relation  in  Exeter  so  well  esteemed  as 
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Miss  Stanbuiy  of  the  Close,  were  cir- 
cumstances of  themselves  sufficient  to 
insure  a  considerable  amount  of  prestige 
at  the  city  tea-table  for  the  tidings  of 
this  unfortunate  family  quarrel.  Some 
reticence  was  of  course  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  Miss  Stanbury 
and  of  Dorothy.  To  Miss  Stanbury 
herself  Mrs.  MacHugh  and  Mrs.  Crumble, 
of  Cronstadt  House,  did  not  scruple  to 
express  themselves  very  plainly,  and  to 
whisper  a  question  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done  should  the  lover  make  his  ap- 
pearance at  Nimcombe  Putney ;  but 
they  who  spoke  of  the  matter  before 
Dorothy,  were  at  first  more  charitable, 
or,  at  least,  more  forbearing.  Mr. 
Gibson,  who  was  one  of  the  minor 
canons,  and  the  two  Miss  Frenches  from 
Heavitree,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
hunting  unmarried  clergymen  in  cou]iles, 
seemed  to  have  heard  all  about  it.  When 
Mrs.  MacHugh  and  Miss  Stanbury,  M'ith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crumble,  had  seated  them- 
selves at  their  whist  table,  the  younger 
people  were  able  to  express  their  opin- 
ions without  danger  of  interruption  or 
of  rebuke.  It  was  known  to  all  Exeter 
by  this  time,  that  Dorothy  Stanbury's 
mother  had  gone  to  the  Clock  House, 
mid  that  she  had  done  so  in  order  that 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  might  have  a  home. 
But  it  was  not  yet  known  whether  any- 
body had  called  upon  them.  There  was 
Mrs,  Merton,  the  wife  of  the  present 
parson  of  Nuncombe,  who  had  known 
the  Stanburys  for  the  last  twenty  years  ; 
and  there  was  Mrs>  Ellison  of  Lessboro', 
who  lived  only  four  miles  from  Nun- 
combe, and  who  kept  a  pony-carriage. 
It  would  be  a  great  thing  to  know  how 
these  ladies  had  behaved  in  so  difficult 
and  embarrassing  a  position.  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  and  her  sister  had  now  been 
at  Nuncombe  Putney  for  more  than  a 
fortnight,  and  something  in  that  matter 
of  calling  must  have  been  done— or  have 
been  left  nndone.  In  answer  to  an 
ingeniously-framed  question  asked  by 
Camilla  French,  Dorothy  at  once  set  the 
matter  at  rest.  "Mrs.  Merton,"  said 
Camilla  French,  "must  find  it  a  great 
thing  to  have  two  new  ladies  come  to 
the  village,  especially  now  that  she  has 
lost 'you,  Miss  Stanbury?" 

"Mamma  tells  me,"  said  Dorothy, 
"  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Miss  Rowley 
do  not  mean  to  know  anybody.     They 
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liave  given   it  out  quite  plainly,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  mistake." 

"Dear,  dear!  "  said  Camilla  French. 

"  I  dare  say  it's  for  the  best,"  said 
Arabella  French,  who  was  the  elder, 
and  Avho  looked  very  meek  and  soft.  Miss 
French  almost  always  looked  meek  and 
soft. 

,  "  I'm  afraid  it  will  make  it  very  dull 
for  your  mother — not  seeing  her  old 
friends,"  said  Mr,  Gibson. 

"  Mamma  won't  feel  that  at  all,"  said 
Dorothy. 

"  Mrs.  Stanbury,  I  suppose,  will  see 
her  own  friends  at  her  own  house  just 
the  same,"  said  Camilla. 

"  There  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
that,  when  there  is  a  lady  who  is  to 
remain  unknown,"  said  Arabella,  "  Don't 
you  think  so,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  "  Mr.  Gib- 
son replied  that  perhaps  there  might  be 
a  difficulty,  but  he  was  n't  sure.  The  diffi- 
culty, he  thought,  might  be  got  over 
if  the  ladies  did  not  always  occupy  the 
same  room. 

"  You  have  never  seen  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
have  you.  Miss  Stanbury  ?"  asked 
Camilla. 

"  Never." 

"  She  is  not  an  old  family  friend,  then. 
— or  anything  of  that  sort  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no." 

"Because,"  said  Arabella,  "it  is  so 
odd  how  different  people  get  together 
sometimes."  Then  Dorothy  explained 
that  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  her  brother  Hugh 
had  long  been  friends. 

"Oh!— of  Mr.  Trevelyan,"  said  Ca- 
milla. "Then  it  is  he  that  has  sent  his 
Avife  to  Nuncombe,  not  she  that  has 
come  there  ?  " 

"I  suppose  there  has  been  some 
agreement,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  Just  so  ;  just  so,"  said  Arabella,  the 
meek.  "  I  should  like  to  see  her. 
They  say  that  she  is  very  beautiful ; 
don't  they  ?  " 

"  My  brother  says  that  she  is  hand- 
some." 

"  Exceedingly  lovely,  I'm  told,"  said 
Camilla.  "  I  should  like  to  see  her — 
shouldn't  you,  Mr.  Gibson  ?" 

"  I  always  like  to  see  a  pretty 
woman,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  with  a  polite 
bow,  which  the  sisters  shared  between 
them. 

"  I  suppose  she'll  go  to  church,"  said 
Camilla. 
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"Very  likdy  not,"  said  Arabella. 
"  Ladies  of  that  sort  very  often  don't  go 
to  church.  I  dare  say  you'll  find  that 
she'll  never  sth-  out  of  the  place  at  all, 
and  that  not  a  soul  in  Nunconilie  will 
ever  see  her  except  the  gardener.  It  is 
such  a  thing  for  a  Troman  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband !  Don't  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  he,  with  a 
shake  of  his  head,  ^yhich  was  intended 
to  imply  that  his  censure  of  the  church 
must  of  course  attend  any  sundering  of 
those  whom  the  church  had  bound  to- 
gether ;  but  which  implied  also  by  the 
absence  from  it  of  any  intense  clerical 
severity,  that  as  the  separated  wife  was 
allowed  to  live  with  so  very  respectable 
a  lady  as  Mrs.  Stanbury,  there  must 
probably  be  some  mitigating  circum- 
stances attending  this  special  separa- 
tion. 

"I  wonder  what  he  is  like?"  said 
Camilla,  afler  a  pause. 

«  Who  ?  "  asked  Arabella. 

"The  gentleman,"  said  Camilla. 

"  What  gentleman  ?  "  demanded  Ara- 
bella. 

"  I  don't  mean  Mr.  Trevelyan,"  said 
Camilla, 

"  I  don't  believe  there  really  is — 
eh — is  there  ?  "  said  Gibson,  very  tim- 
idly. 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes,"  said  Arabella. 

"I'm  afraid  there's  something  of  the 
kind,"  said  Camilla.  "  I've  heard  that 
there  is,  and  I've  heard  his  name."  Then 
she  whispered  very  closely  into  the  ear 
of  Mr.  Gibson  the  words,  "  Colonel  Os- 
borne," as  though  her  Wps  were  by  far 
too  pure  to  mention  aloud  any  sound  so 
full  of  inquity. 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

"But  he's  quite  an  old  man,"  said 
Dorothy,  "  and  knew  her  father  inti- 
mately before  she  was  born.  And,  as  far 
as  I  can  understand,  her  husband  does 
not  suspect  her  in  the  least.  And  it's 
only  because  there's  a  misunderstanding 
between  them,  and  not  at  all  because  of 
the  gentleman." 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Camilla. 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Arabella. 

"  That  would  make  a  difference,"  said 
Mr.  Gibson. 

"  But  for  a  married  woman  to  have 
her  name  mentioned  at  all  with  a  gentle- 
man—it is  so  bad  ;    is  it  not,  Mr.  Gib- 


son ?  "  And  then  Arabella  also  had  her 
-whisper  into  the  clergyman's  ear — very 
closely.  "I'm  afraid  there's  not  a  doubt 
about  the  Colonel.  I'm  afraid  not.  lam 
indeed." 

"  Two  by  honors  and  the  odd,  and  it's 
my  deal,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  briskly, 
and  the  sharp  click  with  which  she  put 
the  markers  down  upon  the  table 
was  heard  all  through  the  room.  "  I 
don't  want  anybody  to  tell  me,"  she 
said,  "that  when  a  young  woman  is 
parted  from  her  husband,  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  that  she  has  been  very 
foolish." 

"  But  Vvhat's  a  woman  to  do,  if 
her  husband  beats  her  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Crumble. 

"  Beat  him  again,"  said  Mrs.  Mac- 
Hugh. 

"  And  the  husband  will  be  sure  to 
have  the  worst  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Crum- 
ble. "  Well,  I  declare,  if  you  haven't 
turned  up  an  honor  again,  Miss  Stan- 
bury !  " 

"  It  was  yoitr  wife  that  cut  it  to  me, 
Mr.  Crumble."  Then  they  were  again 
at  once  immersed  in  the  play,  and  the 
name  neither  of  Trevelyan  nor  Osborne 
was  heard  till  Miss  Stanbury  was  mark- 
ing her  double  under  the  candlestick ; 
but  during  all  pauses  in  the  game  the 
conversation  went  back  to  the  same 
topic,  and  when  the  rubber  was  over 
they  who  had  been  playing  it  lost  them- 
selves for  ten  minutes  in  the  allurements 
of  the  interesting  subject.  It  was  so 
singular  a  coincidence  that  the  lady^ 
should  have  gone  to  Nuncorabe  Putney' 
of  all  villages  in  England,  and  to  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Stanbury  of  all  ladies  in 
England.  And  then  was  she  innocent, 
or  was  she  guilty  ;  and  if  guilty,  in  what 
degree  ?  That  she  had  been  allowed  to 
bring  her  baby  with  her  was  considered 
to  be  a  great  point  in  her  fovor.  .  Mr. 
Crumbie's  opinion  was  that  it  was 
"  only  a  few  words."  Mrs.  Crumbie 
was  afraid  that  she  tad  been  a  little 
liglit.  Mrs.  MacHugh  said  that  there 
was  never  fire  without  smoke.  And  Miss 
Stanbury,  as  she  took  her  departure, 
declared  that  the  young  women  of  the 
present  day  didn't  know  what  they 
were  after.  "  They  think  that  the 
Avorld  should  be  all  frolic  and  dancing, 
and  they  have  no  more  idea  of  doing 
their  duty  and  earning  their  bread  than 
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a  boy  home  for  tlie  holidays  has  of  doing 
lessons," 

Then,  as  she  went  home  with  Dorothy 
across  the  Close,  she  spoke  a  word  which 
she  intended  to  be  very  serious.  "I 
don't  mean  to  say  anything  against  your 
mother  for  what  she  has  done  as  yet. 
Somebody  must  take  the  woman  in,  and 
perhaps  it  was  natural.  But  if  that 
Colonel  What's-his-name  makes  his  way 
down  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  your 
mother  must  send  her  packing,  if  she 
has  any  respect  either  for  herself  or  for 
Priscilla." 

(To  be  continued.) 


London  Society. 

HINTS  TO  THE  OWNERS  OF  SMALL  TEL- 
ESCOPES. 

The  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
London,  which  has  been  justly  called  the 
first  body  of  astronomers  in  the  world, 
has  adopted  for  its  motto  the  expressive 
sentence  "  Quidquid  nitet  notandum  ;" 
and  the  marvellous  advance  of  this  as 
well  as  of  other  sciences  in  our  own  time 
is  undoubtedly  principally  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  zealous  workers,  each 
contributing  his  mite  and  noting  that 
which  he  has  seen  or  which  has  at  any 
time  caught  his  attention,  without  being 
conscious  at  the  time  whether  it  might 
hereafter  be  found  of  value  in  the  exten- 
sion of  our  knowledge.  From  these 
facts  and  appearances,  as  noticed  and 
observed  under  various  conditions,  the 
master  minds  of  the  science  are  enabled 
by  degrees  to  establish  theories  which, 
embracing  a  large  number  of  isolated 
facts,  become  themselves  the  means  of 
predicting  others,  and  bringing  the  suc- 
cession of  phenomena  under  the  domain 
of  cause  and  effect. 

The  first  hint,  then,  that  we  ofier  to 
owners  of  small  telescopes  is  to  use  them 
— to  observe  with  the  view  of  making 
their  observations  in  some  measure  sub- 
servient to  the  progress  of  science  ;  for 
if  carefully  used,  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous attention  to  the  fidelity  and  greatest 
practicable  accuracy  of  the  observations, 
we  assure  them  that  even  small  instru- 
ments may  be  made  really  to  contribute 
thereto,  and  this  in  Avays  and  when  em- 
ployed on  objects  which  perhaps  at  the 
time  inspired  no  such  hope. 


In  a  short  paper  like  the  present  it  is 
of  course  impossible  to  enter  in  any 
detail  into  the  nature  of  the  observations 
which  may  be  attempted  of  difierent 
objects  in  the  heavens.  For  full  advice 
on  this  matter  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb's  admirable 
little  work,  "  Celestial  Objects  for  Com- 
mon Telescopes ;"  but  it  is  possible  that 
some  succinct  remarks  on  a  few  points 
may  be  found  of  value  to  amateurs  in 
possession  of  telescopes  three  or  four 
inches  in  aperture  (that  is,  effective  di- 
ameter of  object-glass). 

A  very  principal  object  of  attention 
to  the  astronomer  is  the  sun.  It  cannot 
but  be  that  that  body,  which  is  of  such 
indispensable  importance,  not  merely  to 
the  life  which  is  contained  in  our  system, 
but  to  the  very  existence  of  the  system 
itself,  should  excite  in  all  minds  capable 
of  intelligent  reflection  the  most  lively 
interest  as  to  its  constitution,  and  the 
source  of  its  light  and  heat-giving  pow- 
ers. 
"  Informer  of  the  planetary  train, 

Without  whose  quick 'ning  glance  their  cum- 
brous orbs 

Were  brute  unlovely  mass,  inert  and  dead, 

And  not,  as  now,  the  green  abodes  of  life." 

A  field  of  study  of  vast  extent  still 
lies  before  the  astronomer  here.  Much 
has  been  done  in  acquiring  some  knowl- 
edge of  solar  physics  during  the  last  few 
years,  but  we  are  still  in  the  infancy  of 
the  subject.  In  this  place  we  can,  of 
course,  merely  suggest  a  few  matters  of 
consideration  to  the  amateur  observer. 
In  the  first  place  we  must  caution  him 
to  be  very  particular  in  the  use  of  a 
colored  glass  to  take  off  the  intense 
glare  and  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  con- 
centrated by  the  lenses  of  his  tele- 
scope. Fog  or  thin  cloud  will  indeed 
frequently  act  as  a  most  efiicient  protec- 
tor in  this  respect,  but  if  trusted  to 
without  the  aid  of  a  dark  glass  close  at 
hand,  the  sudden  breaking  forth  of  the 
sun  in  full  blaze  will  sometimes  produce 
unpleasant  consequences.  Indeed  a  per- 
son at  all  unpractised  had  better  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  look  at  the  sun  Avithout 
the  intervention  of  some  kind  of  colored 
glass.  The  shade  and  depth  of  this  will 
vary  according  to  circumstances.  From 
his  own  experience  the  writer  would 
recommend  green  as  the  most  usual 
color.     Red  may  be  employed  when  the 
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sun  is  not  shining  very  brightly.  With 
regard  to  the  time  for  observing  the 
"  greater  light,"  there  is  none  so  good 
as  early  morning,  when  it  has  been  up 
about  an  hour  or  so.  Tlie  definition  of 
objects  on  the  surface  is  much  superior 
to  that  at  any  other  time  in  the  day ; 
but  of  course  in  watching  the  motions 
and  changes  of  tlie  sj^ots  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  from  time  to  time  throughout 
the  day.  This  is  frequently  very  inter- 
esting, and,  assiduously  followed  up,  may 
lead  to  still  further  knowledge  than  has 
yet  been  attained  concerning  those  phe- 
nomena. The  periodicity  also  in  the 
nmnber  and.  magnitude  of  the  spots  has, 
it  is  well  known,  led  to  some  very  re- 
mai-kable  consequences,  and  illustrates 
in  a  striking  manner  the  advantage 
which  accrues  to  science  from  an  ama- 
teur selecting  some  definite  object  of 
research,  and  persevcringly  following  it 
up  till  some  positive  conclusion  is  ar- 
rived at.  We  may  remark  that,  although 
the  length  of  the  period  has  been  pretty 
satisfactorily  established  as  Hi  years, 
yet  there  are  some  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  law  of  periodicity  still 
requiring  to  be  decided,  and  in  which 
amateurs  may  do  good  service.  Ine- 
qualities between  the  intervals  separat- 
ing two  consecutive  times  of  greatest 
and  of  least  abundance  are  said  to  have 
been  made  probable.  The  present  year 
is  one  in  which  the  spots  are  approaching 
their  time  of  greatest  frequency  and 
abundance. 

Next  to  the  sun  we  may  devote  a  few 
words  to  the  moon.  She  is  not,  indeed, 
of  the  same  importance  to  us  as  he  is, 
but  in  very  many  ways  we  could  very 
ill  afford  to  part  with  her,  who 

"A  smaller  earth,  gives  us  his  blaze  again. 
Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  day.'' 

Besides  the  advantages  of  moonlight, 
attended,  like  all  the  advantages  of  na- 
ture, with  so  much  to  gratify  our  innate 
love  of  the  beautiful,  she  is  (thanks  to  the 
long  series  of  valuable  lunar  observations 
made  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory 
during  the  last  two  hundi-ed  years)  of 
the  greatest  utility  to  navigation  in  ena- 
bhng  us  by  her  position  amongst  the 
stars  to  determine  the  position  of  a  ship 
at  any  time  in  mid-ocean.  But  we  are 
now  speaking  of  her  physical  appearance 
as   seen  with   a  small  telescope.     It  is 


well  known  that  the  moon  rotates  uni- 
formly on  her  axis  in  the  same  time  that 
she  revolves  round  the  earth.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  we  always  see  the  same 
face,  excepting  that,  owing  to  the  ellip- 
ticity  of  the  lunar  orbit,  and  its  being 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  five  degrees 
to  that  of  the  earth,  we  from  time  to 
time  get  a  view  of  regions  to  a  small  ex- 
tent round  each  corner,  so  to  speak,  or 
rather  beyond  each  limb  (the  technical 
word  for  edge  of  the  disk),  as  usually 
placed.  The  latter  appearances,  known 
by  the  name  of  libration,  are  of  course 
only  very  limited  in  amount.  Roughly 
speaking,  our  satellite  shows  us  the  same 
lace  at  all  times,  which  is  more  and  more 
illuminated  by  the  sun  during  the  pro- 
gress of  each  lunation,  until  at  full  moon 
he  enlightens  the  whole  of  the  visible 
disk.  The  boundary  of  light  and -dark- 
ness is  called  the  terminator,  which  suc- 
cessively advances  over  each  region 
during  the  waxing  and  retreats  again 
during  the  waning  moon.  At  the  for- 
mer  time  it  is  sunrise  at  the  region 
covered  by  the  terminator,  at  the  latter 
sunset.  As  the  mountains  are  thus  seen 
in  profile,  casting  long  shadows  behind 
them,  these  are  the  best  times  for  ob- 
serving regions  on  the  moon's  surfoce, 
many  remarkable  spots  in  which  are  in- 
deed only  visible  on  these  occasions. 
We  have  not  space  to  speak  of  these  in 
detail ;  but  in  Mr.  Webb's  useful  book, 
to  which  we  hare  already  referred,  the 
intending  observer  will  find  a  full  ac- 
count of  them.  The  most  remaikable 
of  the  lunar  mountains  and  craters  are 
the  chain  of  Apennines,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  moon's  centre,  the  grand 
crater  known  as  Copernicus,  which  lies 
on  the  terminator  a  day  or  two  after  the 
first  quarter,  a  little  north-east  of  the 
centre,  and  the  "  metropolitan  "  crater, 
Tycho,  with  the  curious  system  of  rays 
or  streaks  surrounding  it,  which  comes 
into  view  about  the  same  time,  but  is 
near  the  south  limb  of  the  moon.  The 
appearances  of  the  large  plains  called 
Marlci^  from  their  having  been  formerly 
supposed  to  be  seas,  are  likewise  worthy 
of  attentive  observation.  Mare  Sereni- 
tatis,  in  the  north-western  quarter,  con- 
tains some  small  craters,  amongst  which 
is  one  known  as  Linne,  respecting  which 
there  has  been  much  controversy  during 
the  last  two  years,  it  having  been  con- 
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sidered  probable  that  great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  it  since  it  was  first  ob- 
served. 

Occultations  of  stars  by  tlie  moon  are 
frequently  very  interesting  phenomena. 
The  suddenness  of  the  star's  disappear- 
ance when  it  takes  place  at  the  unen- 
lightened edge  of  the  disk  is  almost 
startling.  To  observe  the  reappearance 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  part  of  the 
limb  at  which  to  look  for  it.  These 
phenomena  are  not  merely  pleasing  to 
see,  but,  when  accurately  observed  with 
a  good  chronometer,  are  useful  in  sci- 
ence. 

With  regard  to  observation  of  planets, 
little  can  be  said  of  the  two  inferior 
ones.  Mercury  is  too  close  to  the  sun, 
and  can  only  be  seen  when  at  or  near 
the  time  of  his  greatest  elongation. 
With  a  small  telescope  nothing  can  be 
done  with  him  except,  when  the  defini- 
tion is  good,  to  see  that  he  has  phases. 
Nor  can  much  be  done  with  Venus.  Her 
brightness  at  night  is  dazzling,  and,  ex- 
aggerating every  imperfection  of  the 
telescope,  makes  it  difticult  to  examine 
her  steadily.  It  is  probable  that  we 
never  see  her  real  surface,  but  only  the 
clouded  atmosphere.  The  best  time  to 
observe  her  is  during  the  evening  twi- 
light. 

Diligent  scrutiny  has  procured  us  Inte- 
ly  some  trustworthy  knowledge  of  the 
surface  of  Mars.  Small  telescopes,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  expected  to  show  much, 
and  he  will  not  for  some  years  be  in  the 
most  favorable  position  for  observation. 
The  phase  is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible,  the  planet  being  always  sen- 
sibly round.  Brilliant  white  spots  mark 
the  poles,  and  it  is  generally  allowed 
that  these  are  due  to  large  tracts  of 
snow.  The  general  color  of  Mars  is  rud- 
dy, probably  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  Unlike  our  earth,  the  land  appears 
to  occupy  a  larger  proportion  of  the  sur- 
face than  the  sea. 

Jupiter  is  tlie  planet  which  best  re- 
pays the  attention  of  the  amateur.  Even 
a  small  telescope,  if  its  defining  power  is 
good,  will  exhibit  his  disk  crossed  by 
the  belts  (i-esembling  in  a  small  instru- 
ment fine  black  bars)  in  a  direction  par- 
allerto  his  equator,  and  will  also  give 
the  means  of  observing  the  four  satel- 
lites. These  may  be  seen  at  the  times 
predicted  in  the  "  Nautical  Almanac"  to 


pass  over  the  planet's  disk  (such  ])assages 
are  technically  called  their  transits),  to 
be  occulted  by  it,  reappearing  on  the 
other  side,  and  to  be  eclipsed  or  to  pass 
into  and  out  of  the  planet's  shadow.  Ac- 
curate observations  of  the  times  of  the 
latter  phenomena  (the  eclipses)  may  be 
made  with  a  good  chronometer,  and  will 
be  useful.  The  belts  on  the  surface  of 
the  planet  are  produced  by  tracts  of 
clear  sky  in  the  planet's  atmosphere, 
their  persistence  being  due  to  causes  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  trade-winds  on  our 
earth. 

Saturn  being  a  smaller  planet  than  Ju- 
piter, as  well  as  at  a  much  gi-eater  dis- 
tance, has  not  in  itself  so  many  points  of 
interest.  Those  remarkable  appendages, 
however,  the  rings,  are  at  present  well- 
placed  for  observation,  being  well  opened 
out  as  seen  from  the  earth.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  have  several  subdivis- 
ions, the  interior  ring  bemg  dusky  and 
semi-transparent.  But  the  possessor  of 
a  small  telescope  must  be  satisfied  with 
a  view  of  the  ring  as  one  object.  The 
planet  is  attended  by  no  less  than 
eight  satellites,  but  several  of  them 
require  apowerful  instrument  to  see 
them. 

The  two  most  distant  planets,  Uranus 
and  Neptune,  are  too  far  oif  to  show 
disks,  especially  Neptune,  except  when 
viewed  with  large  telescopes. 

To  those  more  distant  bodies  which 
stud  almost  every  part  of  the  visible 
hemisphere,  the  words  pre-eminently  ap- 
ply, "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of. 
God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  His 
handi-work."  If  the  grandeur  of  the 
spectacle  which  the  clear  concave  of  a 
winter's  night  exhibits  to  the  unaided 
eye  calls  forth  in  an  irresistible  manner 
such  reflections  as  these,  how  can  we  ex- 
j)ress  the  intensity  to  which  they  are  in- 
creased when  even  a  moderately  good  tel- 
escope is  applied  to  one  of  the  richer 
parts  of  the  blue  infinite  ?  None,  in- 
deed, but  their  Maker  can  "  tell  the  num- 
ber of  the  stars,  or  call  them  all  by  their 
names." 

Li  this  place  we  shall  merely  point  out 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  clusters 
and  objects  in  some  of  the  constellations, 
remarking  that  every  increase  in  the 
power  of  the  telescope  employed  Mill 
b)'ing  into  view  a  larger  number  of  ob- 
jects worthy  of  attention. 
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That  wonderful  zone  called  the  Gal- 
axy, or  Milky  Way,  has  from  the  earli- 
est ages  attracted  attention,  and  some 
of  the  ancients  conjectm-ed  that  its  hght 
Avas  due  to  a  vast  assemblage  of  stars. 
Particular  parts  of  it  are  distinguished 
by  particularly  great  brightness,  whilst 
other  parts  are  darker,  and  in  others 
gaps  of  total  darkness  are  seen.  Even 
moderate  telescopes  resolve  the  bright- 
est parts  of  the  zone  into  innumerable 
small,  closely-crowded  stars,  and  with 
good  instruments  it  is  seen  that  the  dif- 
ferent parts  are  richer  in  stars  in  perfec- 
tion as  their  brightness  to  the  naked  eye 
is  greater,  proving  that  the  light  of  the 
galaxy  is  indeed  due  entirely  to  the  mul- 
titude of  distant  stars.  To  give  some 
idea  of  the  scale  of  this  multiplication,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  on  one  occasion 
Sir  William  Herschel  estimated  that  not 
less  than  116,000  stars  must  have  parsed, 
through  the  field  of  his  telescope  in  a 
single  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  course 
of  the  Milky  Way  amongst  the  con- 
stellations is  principally,  so  far  as  visible 
to  us,  through  Auriga,  Cassio])eia,  Cyg- 
nus,  Aquila,  and  Sagittarius.  In  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  always  low  in  the  sky  in 
these  latitudes,  is  a  part  especially  rich 
in  stars.  In  Auriga  the  brightness  is 
much  less  than  elsewhere.  In  Cygnus 
there  is  a  confused  and  irregular  part, 
from  which  three  partial  streams  di- 
verge. 

'the  Pleiades  in  Taurus  are  known  to 
all.  A'iewed  with  the  naked  eye,  most 
persons  can  only  see  six  stars,  but  those 
possessed  of  acute  sight  see  seven,  and 
there  is  at  least  one  authentic  instance 
of  as  many  as  twelve  having  been  so 
seen  (by  a  lady).  With  a  telescope,  a 
group  of  fifty  or  sixty  stars  become  vis- 
ible, crowded  together  in  a  very  moder- 
ate space.  In  the  constellation  Cancer, 
near  the  star  8,  and  between  y  and  s,  is 
a  curious  luminous  spot  called  Proesepe, 
or  the  Beehive,  which  a  very  ordinary 
telescope  shows  to  consist  of  a  multitude 
of  stars.  Another  telescopic  cluster  is 
situated  in  the  sword-handle  of  Perseus, 
which  may  be  considered  as  an  ofi-shoot 
of  the  Milky  Way.  It  is  nearly  in 
a  line  between  S  Persei  and  y  Cassio- 
peiiB. 

Of  the  nebulte  it  is  scarcely  desirable 
to  speak  here.  Several  of  them  are  only 
immense  clusters  of  stars,  so  distant  as 


to  require  very  powerful  telescopes  to 
resolve  them,  whilst  others  (especially 
the  spiral  nebuloe  discovered  by  Lord 
Rosse)  ap]^ear  to  possess  a  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  their  own.  The  most  remark- 
able one  is  the  great  nebula  of  Orion, 
over  which  many  stars  are  scattered, 
but  of  which  every  increase  in  instru- 
mental power  shows  fresh  features.  The 
SAVord  of  Orion  consists  of  three  ^tars, 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  called  c,  ^,  and 
J ;  the  middle  one,  6  Orionis,  marks  the 
principal  part  of  the  nebula,  which  is,  in- 
deed, perceptible  to  the  unaided  sight. 
A  moderately  good  telescope  shows  four 
stars  of  unequal,  but  not  greatly  differ- 
ing, magnitudes,  in  the  form  of  a  trape- 
zium. The  subject  of  double  and  mul- 
tiple stars  is,  indeed,  a  most  interesting 
part  of  astronomical  research,  many  hav- 
ing been  proved  to  have  motions  about 
each  other  of  different  periods.  But  the 
greatest  part  of  the  binary  or  physically 
double  (as  distinguished  from  merely 
optically  double)  stars  ai-e  too  close  to 
be  seen  separate,  except  when  high  mag- 
nifying powers  are  applied  to  them.  A 
few  of  the  stars  which  may  be  seen 
double  with  comparatively  small  tele- 
scopes may  be  named  here.  They  are, 
beginning  Avith  the  closest  pairs.  Castor 
(magnitudes  of  components  3  and  3^),  y 
Arietis  (4|  and  5),  ^  Ursae  Majoris  {& 
and  5),  ei^Cygni  {5^  and  6),  and  3  Ser- 
pentis  (4^  and  5). 

It  is  obviously  important  for  anyone 
interested  in  astronomical  obserA'ing  to 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  names  of 
the  constellations,  and  of  the  principal 
stars  in  each,  so  as  to  knoAV  them  at 
sight.  Mr. Pioctor's  Star  Maps,  adapted 
to" the  different  constellation  seasons  of 
the  year,  are  admirably  suited  for  this 
purpose. 

Good  service  may  be  done  by  ama- 
teurs Avho  possess  a  knowledge  of  the 
stars  in  observing  and  recording  the 
paths  of  remarkable  meteors  Avhich  they 
may  haj^pen  to  see.  TI)is  has  now  be- 
come a  branch  of  astronomy,  and  one  of 
high  interest.  No  telescope  at  all  is  re- 
qvnred  for  its  prosecution  ;  but  we  are 
unAvillingto  close  this  article  Avithout  re- 
minding persons  able  to  take  part  in 
these  obserA'ations  of  the  necessity  of  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  stars, 
Avithout  AA^iich  it  is  impossible  to  record 
the  place  of  a  meteor  in  such  a  manner 
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that  any  use  can  be  made  of  it.  The 
times  of  appearance  and  disappearance, 
as  well  as  the  places  where  these  are 
seen  amongst  the  stars,  should  be  noted 
if  possible.  The  periods  at  which  shoot- 
ing-stars are  most  frequently  seen 
are  about  April  20 — 21,  August  1 — 
13  (especially  9—10),  October  16— 
23,  November  12 — 14,  and  December 
6— W. 

For  very  valuable  collections  of  astro- 
nomical data  of  every  kind,  we  would 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Chambers's  "  De- 
scriptive Astronomy,"  published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  in  1867. 

We  must  append  to  this  brief  survey 
of  objects  for  astronomical  observation  a 
few  words  concerning  telescopes,  the 
instruments  which  have  so  immensely  in- 
creased man's  knowledge  of  the  great 
globes  around  him.  Tliey  are,  as  is  well 
known,  of  two  kinds,  the  refracting  and 
the  reflecting  telescope.  In  the  former, 
the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  any 
point  in  a  celestial  object  are  brought  to 
a  focus  by  refraction  through  the  object- 
glass,  which  consists  of  two  closely-fltted 
lenses  of  two  kinds  of  glass  so  combined 
as  to  destroy,  or  nearly  so,  the  color  pro- 
duced by  chromatic  dispersion  (whence 
such  a  telescope  is  called  an  achromatic). 
In  the  latter,  the  rays  are  brought  to  a 
focus  after  being  reflected  on  a  properly- 
shaped  metallic  surface,  called  a  specu- 
lum. In  both  the  image  of  the  object, 
thus  formed  by  the  convergence  to  a 
focus  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  any 
point  in  it,  is  magnified  by  a  kind  of  mi- 
croscope, called  an  eye-piece.  Now  as 
the  latter  magnifies  the  image  w^ithout 
increasing  the  brightness,  or  the  amoimt 
of  light  by  M-hich  it  is  produced,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  an  eye-piece  of  too  lai-ge  a 
magnifying  power  is  applied  to  any 
image,  its  light  will  become  too  fiiint  to 
permit  it  to  be  well  observed.  If,  there- 
fore, it  be  desired  to  obtain  good  obser- 
vations under  a  high  power,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  large  object-glass  or 
speculum,  which  will  collect  so  large  a 
quantity  of  the  rays  diverging  from  the 
object  observed  as  to  produce  an  image 
of  considerable  brightness,  admitting  of 
a  good  degree  of  magnification  by  the 
eye-piece  without  having  that  brightness 
too  much  diminished.  As  a  lai'ger 
amount  of  light  is  lost  by  reflection  than 
bv  refraction,  the  image  formed,  by  an 


object-glass  will  bear  the  application  of 
a  higher  magnifying  power  than  one 
formed  by  a  speculum  of  the  same  di- 
ameter. 

The  steadiness  of  the  image  is  of  as 
much  importance  as  its  brightness.  How- 
ever steadily  the  instrument  be  mounted 
and  adjusted  (to  both  of  which  great  at- 
tention should,  of  course,  be  paid),  atmo- 
spheric disturbances  will  always  produce 
a  certain  amount  of  tremor,  which  is  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  magnifying 
jDOwer  under  which  the  object  is  viewed. 
As  the  degree  of  this  disturbance  depends 
upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
time,  the  same  amount  of  power  cannot 
always  be  employed  with  advantage  upon 
the  same  instrument.  Good  telescopes, 
therefore,  are  provided  with  several  eye- 
pieces, which  can  be  used  according  to 
the  particular  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  the  time  of  observation.  Actual 
trial  is  the  only  certain  test  of  this.  The 
possessor  of  a  telescope  too  small  to  ad- 
mit of  much  change  of  power  had  better 
give  up  trying  to  use  it  when  he  finds 
the  night  is  not  favorable  in  this  respect. 
The  best  object  to  try  it  upon  is  a  mode- 
rate-sized star,  the  image  of  which,  when 
brought  well  into  focus,  should  be  very 
small  and  round,  free  from  rays  or  false 
images,  excepting  one  or  two  narrow 
rings  of  light,  circular  and  concentric 
with  the  image  surrounding  it.  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  and  particular  regions  in  the 
moon,  are  also  good  test-objects.  It  was 
remarked  by  one  of  our  most  experi 
enced  observers  (but  recently  called 
away)  that  an  east  wind  was  not  favora- 
ble for  astronomical  observing,  as  there 
was  always  on  such  occasions  a  tendency 
to  triangularity  of  form  in  the  spurious 
disk  which  a  fixed  star  appears  to  have 
in  a  telescope.  Objects  such  as  comets, 
which  possess  a  very  feeble  amount  of 
light,  cannot  be  seen  Avith  eye-pieces  of 
high  power,  as  they  diminish  that  light 
too  much  ;  but  to  see  them  well  requires 
an  object-glass  of  large  aperture,  and  an 
eye-glass  which  does  not  magnify  much. 
We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon 
the  amateur  to  be  particular  in  putting 
his  eye-piece  in  good  focus  for  his  own 
eye  at  the  actual  time  of  observing.  In 
a  good  instrument  a  slight  displacement 
in  this  respect  makes  a  considerable  dif- 
ference, and  the  disk  becomes,  when 
viewed  out  of  focus,  a  large  luminous 
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round  patch.  The  disk  of  a  fixed  star 
being  spurious  (depending  for  its  size 
upon  the  aperture  of  the  object-ghiss), 
can  never  be  well  defined  at  its  edges, 
but  the  planets,  showing  in  a  telescope 
real  disks,  ought,  especially  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  to  have  a  well-defined  out- 
line. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  recom- 
mend the  owner  of  a  telescope  to  be 
extremely  careful  in  its  preservation,  to 
keep  every  part  clean,  and  to  avoid  ex- 
posing it  to  blows  or  strains.  "When  it 
is  necessary  to  wipe  the  object-glass,  it 
should  be  done  with  great  delicacy,  using 
silk,  or  some  other  soft  material. 

In  conclusion  we  would  remark  that, 
although  as  science  progresses,  its  battle- 
field becomes  more  and  more  appropri- 
ated by  those  who  have  large  instruments 
at  their  command,  the  more  easily-seen 
phenomena  being  more  and  more  ex- 
hausted, yet  from  time  to  time  instances 
occur  which  prove  that  even  now  it  is 
l^ossible  to  add  something  to  our  knowl- 
edge by  the  diligent  use  of  means 
which  might  have  been  thought  utter- 
ly inade-quate  to  produce  any  such 
result. 

W.  T.  Ltn^. 


HOW  THEY  MAKE  POPES. 

Assume  a  vacancy  in  the  chair  of  the 
so-called  Vicar  of  Christ :  the  Pope  ia 
dead.  Who  is  to  be  his  successor? 
First  of  all,  the  fact  itself  must  be  au- 
thenticated in  proper  form  ;  and  to  do 
this,  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Camera 
visits  the  death-chamber.  Standing  at 
the  door,  and  striking  it  with  a  gilt 
mallet,  the  Cameolenga,  receiving  no 
reply,  enters  the  roon:,  taps  the  corpse 
on  the  forehead  with  a  silver  mallet,  and 
then  faUing  on  his  knees,  proclaims  the 
Pope  to  be  no  more.  The  tolling  of  the 
great  bell  of  St.  Peter's  announces  to  the 
people  of  Rome  that  they  have  lost  their 
sovereign,  and  the  church  her  head. 
Consistently  with  the  theory  of  personal 
government  prevailing  in  the  holy  city, 
the  announcement  of  the  Pope's  death  is 
practically  an  announcement  of  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  all  government. 
All  pohtical  and  all  judicial  authority 
ceases ;  the  law-courts  suspend  their 
sittings ;  anarchy  reigns.     This  state  of 


lawlessness  continues  for  nine  days — that 
is,  till  the  appointment  of  a  fresh  Pope-— 
and  this  period  was  for  centuries  dis- 
tinguished by  outrages  that  were  a 
scandal  to  the  government  of  the  holy 
city. 

The  day  after  the  Pope's  death,  the 
cardinals  meet,  and  break  what  is  called 
the  piscatorial  ring.  This  ring  has  a 
history  of  its  own — a  more  romantic  his- 
tory probably  than  any  other  ring  in 
Europe — and  if  it  could  speak,  it  might 
tell  us  some  startling  secrets  about  the 
Vatican.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  plain  gold 
ring,  bearing  the  efligy  of  St.  Peter.  Its 
principal  use  is  to  sign  apostolic  briefs ; 
and  it  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Popes  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
church.  Looking  through  the  recently 
published  Correspondence  of  Napoleon 
I.,  a  few  days  ago,  we  came  across  an 
interesting  incident.  When  Napoleon 
issued  his  orders  for  the  seizure  of  the 
prayer-books  and  papers  of  Pius  YII.,  he 
laid  particular  stress  upon  this  ring :  he 
washed  it  to  be  seized  at  all  hazards ; 
and  when  it  could  not  be  found,  his  Ma- 
jesty ordered  an  officer  of  gendarmes  to 
demand  it  directly  from  the  Holy  Father. 
This  was  the  crowning  aftVont  of  Napo- 
leon to  the  Pope ;  and  Pius  VII.  hesi- 
tated for  some  moments  whether  to 
comply  with  the  rude  imperial  request 
or  not.  A  captive,  however,  and  at  the 
Emperor's  mercy,  it  was  impossible  to 
resist ;  and  at  last  the  Holy  Father,  tak- 
ing a  little  leathern  purse  out  of  his 
pocket,  produced  the  fisherman's  ring, 
broke  jt  in  two,  as  it  is  broken  on  the 
death  of  every  pontiff",  and  handed  the 
pieces  to  the  gendarmes.  Through 
Prince  Borghese,  the  broken  ring  was 
forwarded  to  the  Emperor  at  Paris ; 
but  it  afterward  fomad  its  way  to  the 
Vatican,  and  now  frequently  adorns  the 
finger  of  the  supreme  pontiff: 

The  funeral  of  a  Pope  is  a  striking 
and  gorgeous  ceremony.  It  is  not  till 
the  ninth  day  after  his  death  that  the 
cardinals  reassemble  to  elect  a  successor  ; 
and  the  Ballot  Society  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  Pope  is  elected,  hke  a 
member  of  a  club,  by  ballot. 

The  right  of  election  vests  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals ;  and  this  right  is  in- 
violable ;  nothing  can  touch  it.  It  is  a 
personal  privilege,  and  one  that  survives 
even      excommunication — the     highest 
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sentence  of  the  church.  ISTeither  heresy 
nor  crime  can  disfranchise  a  cardinal ; 
once  a  cardinal,  always  a  cardinal ;  and, 
though  beyond  the  pale  of  the  church, 
he  may  present  himself  at  the  Vatican 
on  the  day  of  election  with  his  conclave, 
and  assert  his  right  to  cast  his  vote  with 
the  greatest  princes  of  the  church  for  the 
sovereign  pontiff. 

The  modus  operandi  is  this.  The 
cardinals,  attended  by  their  conclavists, 
and  accompanied  by  a  host  of  high  offi- 
cials, assemble  on  the  day  of  election  at 
the  Vatican, 'and  are  there  all  locked  up 
together,  like  an  English  jury,  till  they 
have  delivered  themselves  of  their  ver- 
dict— that  is,  till  they  have  made  a  Pope. 
No  name  is  proposed ;  no  speeches  are 
made ;  hardly  a  word  is  spoken ;  a 
Quakers'  meeting  could  not  be  quieter. 
What  takes  place  is  this.  In  the  centre 
of  the  room  stands  a  chalice,  or  what  we 
may  call  an  electoral  urn.  Each  cardinal 
in  turn  writes  upon  a  strip  of  paper  the 
name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  he 
votes  ;  and  this  strip  of  paper,  doubled 
up,  is  by  the  conclavists  deposited  in  the 
chalice.  When  the  votes  of  the  college 
have  been  thus  collected,  the  names  of 
the  candidates  are  read  aloud,  and  the 
number  of  votes  announced.  The  Pope 
must  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  college  ;  and  if  any  name 
attains  this  number  on  the  first  ballot, 
of  course  there  is  an  end  of  the  business  ; 
the  Pope  has  been  pricked.  But  if  no 
one  gets  this  number,  the  voting  papers 
are  burned  ;  and  the  people  outside  the 
college,  waiting  for  the  verdict,  know 
when  they  see  the  puff  of  smolce  that 
they  are  still  without  a  sovereign.  A 
second  ballot  is  then  taken  ;  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, a  third.  But  it  is  imderstood 
that  at  the  third  ballot  no  cardinal  will 
vote  a  second  time  for  the  same  candi- 
date. If,  therefore,  he  still  adheres  to 
his  first  choice,  he  writes  nemine  on  his 
voting-paper,  Avhich,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  he  votes  for  no  one ;  and 
thus,  at  the  third  ballot,  by  this  process 
of  casting  out,  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
is  obtained,  and  the  Pope  is  made.  No  ; 
not  quite  made  ;  for  the  courts  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Austria  possess  each,  in  turn, 
a  veto  upon  the  vote  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals  ;  and  they  may  exercise  this 
veto  without  a  word  of  explanation.     It 
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is  a  simple  case  of  black-balling.  We 
do  not  find  that  it  has  been  very  fre- 
quently exercised  ;  but  as  lately  as  1830, 
the  court  of  Madrid  exercised  its  right 
by  black-balling  Cardinal  Giustiniani. 
This  power,  however,  can  only  be  exer- 
cised once ;  and  there  are  cases  on  re- 
cord where  the  college,  having  set  their 
hearts  on  a  man  whom  they  knew  to  be 
obnoxious  to  one  of  the  courts  (say  to 
France),  have  first  of  all  put  up  a  Pope 
in  buckram — that  is,  a  cardinal  who 
they  knew  must  be  black-balled  by 
France  ;  and  then,  having  cleared  the 
ground,  elected  their  own  man  without 
risk.  Portugal  and  Naples  have  at 
different  times  put  in  their  claims  to  the 
privilege  of  black-balling  a  Pope ;  but 
these  have  never  been  allowed  by  the 
Sacred  College  ;  and  now  that  Spain  has 
thi'own  off  the  Bourbons,  she,  too,  we 
suppose,  Avill  lose  her  right  of  contx'olling 
the  election  of  the  next  Pope.  If  she 
does,  the  election  will  practically  vest  in 
the  hands  of  France  and  Austria;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  in  that  case, 
that  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  and  the  fisher- 
man's ring  will  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  dark-browed  and  silent  young  pre- 
late Avho,  by  a  rare  stroke  of  fortune, 
possesses  at  once  the  confidence  of  the 
Times  and  the  Tuileries,  of  the  Pope 
and  the  people  of  Rome.  What  the 
conclave  thinks  of  Cardinal  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, we  have,  of  course,  no  means  of 
knowing  ;  but  if  we  were  making  a  book 
upon  the  event — and  those  Avho  know^ 
Italy,  know  that  this  is  frequently  done 
— we  should  certainly  lay  on  the  first 
favorite. 

Perhaps  there  is  one  more  fact  which 
we  ought  to  jnention — that  is,  that  the 
Pope  need  not  necessarily  be  either  a 
cardinal  or  even  a  priest.  The  Sacred 
College  may,  if  they  think  fit,  make  a 
Pope  out  of  a  layman :  they  did  on  one 
occasion ;  and  if  the  Sacred  College 
wish  to  pay  this  "  isle  of  saints  "  a  com- 
pliment, we  know  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  place  the  tiara  on  the  brows 
of  the  learned  and  accomplished  canon- 
ist, who  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  distinguished  lay  representative  of 
the  Catholic  faith  and  of  Catholic  ideas 
in  this  coi;ntry,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 
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THE  YOICES  OF  NATURE. 

BY   F.    T.    PALGRATE. 

Largior  hie  canipos  aether,  et  lumine  vestlt 
Piirpureo.^ 


TTeakied  with  the  golden  glare, 
Wilh  the  noise  of  worldly  things, 

Take  us  to  th}-  larger  air, 

To  the  shadow  of  thy  wings : 

In  the  wild  with  Nature  lonely 

Listening  for  thy  message  only. 


And  the  silver  ways  of  heaven 
Wind  'ike  rivers  o'er  the  sky, 

Till  the  regent  moon,  with  even 
Pace,  unveils  her  majesty; 

O'er  some  dusky  hill  appearing, 

Boat  of  heaven  through  heaven  steerinc 


— Who  is  a  man,  and  what  his  place, 
Anxious  asks  the  heart,  perplex'd 

In  this  recklessness  of  space, 

Worlds  with  worlds  thus  intermix'd  : 

What  has  he,  this  atom  creature. 

In  the  infinitude  of  Nature  ? 


— In  the  meadows,  in  the  vales, 
In  the  greenness  of  the  grove; 

Where  the  snowy  sea-bird  sails, 
Blue  below  and  blue  above  ; 

Where  the  echoes  pause  to  hear  us, 

More  than  what  we  know  is  near  us. 


liquid  light  along  the  dim 

Verge,  where  summer  dawning  breaks ; 
Slopes  of  rock  on  hill-sides  grim  ; 

Mid-day  sun  on  trembling  lakes ; 
Bitter  cry  of  breezes  roaming ; 
Glimmers  in  the  hazy  gloaming ; 


Sapphire  rents  in  icy  streams; 

Walls  of  sea,  from  mountain  tops 
Caught  afar  in  purple  gleams ; 

Murmurs  of  the  midnight  copse  ; 
Peaks  in  fierce  contortions  riven. 
Frowning  'gainst  the  quiet  heaven  ;- 


0,  a  hidden  life,  we  cry, 

Lurks  beneath  this  eyeless  mask ; 
Soul  of  Nature,  thou  art  nigh  ; 

Speak  t — we  hear ! — In  vain  we  ask : 
She  looks  on  with  mute  appealing, 
Heartless  'nealh  the  show  of  feeling. 


—Morning  comes,  where,  eastward  spread, 

Cloudy  curtains  fold  the  day. 
Till  the  Dawn  quits  Tithon's  bed. 

Till  the  bold  sun  rends  his  way: 
Then  to  climb  the  zenith  golden. 
All  that  lives,  as  his,  beholding. 


In  thyself  well  might'st  thou  trust, 
God  of  ancient  days,  0  Sun  1 

All  thy  sequent  stars  the  dust 
From  thy  whirling  car-wheels  spun; 

AH  that  lies  within  thy  seeing 

From  thy  golden  smile  has  being. 


Who  the  ages  can  recount 

Since  the  vaporous  ring  of  earth. 
Floating  from  the  central  fount, 

Orb'd  together  at  the  birth,' 
Or  since,  in  the  warmer  ocean. 
Life  in  her  first  cell  had  motion? 

XIII. 

As  beyond  the  farthest  star 

Star-clouds  swim  in  golden  haze, 

So,  in  long  procession,  far 
Passes  life  beyond  our  gaze : 

Myriad  stars  and  systems  o'er  us ; 

Myriad  layers  of  life  before  us. 


What  in  Nature  is  our  share, 
Blind  'mid  all  her  loveliness, — 

This  inexorable  fair,— 

This  unconscious  awfulness  ? 

What  lies  hid  behind  her  seeming, 

Felt,  not  seen,  in  fitful  gleaming  ? 


Through  the  mollusc,  through  the  worm, 
Life" reveals  her  gradual  plan  ; 

Form  developing  to  form, 

Till  the  cycle  stays  with  man, — 

Feeblest  born  and  last  in  season. 

Yet  sole  child  and  heir  of  reason. 


When  the  glare  of  day  is  past. 

And  the  thousand  ancient  eyes 
Open  on  us  in  the  vast, 

To  the  heart  their  influence  flies ; 
And  the  sea  of  worlds  around  us^ 
To  a  nothing  seems  to  bound  us. 


Wliat  is  man,  the  heart  once  more 

Asks,  if^after  ages  gone, 
Slow  upheavals,  shore  on  shore, 

Countless  years  condensed  in  stone. 
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Fields  of  ice,  and  floods  of  fire- 
Life  accomplish'd  lier  desire  ? 


If,  through  long-evolving  choice, 
Man  attain'd  liis  dizzy  place, 

Poised  'tvvixt  two  infinities, 

Endless  time,  and  boundless  space, 

"What  is  ho,  this  atom  creature, 

Wavering  in  the  abyss  of  Nature? 


— In  the  early  days  of  life 

Nature's  law  seem'd  chaos  wild  ; 

Earth  with  Deity  was  rife  ; 

Man,  the  God's  own  care  and  child. 

His  own  soul  in  all  things  seeing, 

Deem'd  himself  tlie  crown  of  being. 


Wider  his  horizons  grown, 
Man  acknowledges  his  place ; 

Sees  his  dot  of  life  alone 

In  the  vast  of  time  and  space : 

Blind  mechanic  forces  round  him 

On  all  sides  conspire  to  bound  him 


All  creation  save  himself 

Seems  by  changeless  law  to  flow  : 
He,  like  some  poor  childish  elf 

Where  huge  engines  groan  and  go 
'Mid  the  ponderous  systems  turning, 
No  place  left  for  him  discerning  : — 


Then,  in  wonderment  and  fear 
At  the  Whole  he  dimly  grasps. 

To  the  senses  bounds  his  sphere. 
Life  as  his  sole  portion  clasps; 

All  that  passes  man's  exploring 

As  of  no  avail  ignoring  : — 


Sweeps  aside,  as  vague  or  vain, 

All  of  spiritual  source ; 
Soul,  a  function  of  the  brain  ; 

God,  a  metaphor  for  Force  : 
So,  half  pride  of  heart,  half  humbly, 
Sits  and  waits  his  future  dumbly. 


—Voice  of  Nature  in  the  heart, 
Waken  us  to  braver  things  1 

Teach  how  all  at  which  we  start 

From  the  mind's  own  magic  springs  : 

Born  within  that  inward  mirror. 

Ghosts  we  raise  we  flee  in  terror. 

SXIII. 

Thy  whole  universe  is  less 

Than  one  atom -grain  of  thought ; 

Forms  of  man's  own  consciousness, 
Space  and  Time  o'erwhelm  him  not ; 

Feeblest  born  and  last  in  season. 

Yet  sole  child  and  heir  of  reason. 


XXIV. 

Conscious  in  his  heart  alone, 
Nature  reads  herself  in  Man  : 

Only  here  has  freedom  known. 

Bound  elsewhere  by  changeless  plan  : 

Elsewhere,  blind  instinctive  being; 

Here  alone  is  seen  and  seeing.  ^ 

XXV. 

Now,  on  all  we  touch  and  see, 
As  progressive  truth  evolves. 

Science  lays  her  high  decree, 
Matter  into  Force  resolves  ; 

Force  by  other  force  replaces ; 

Points  to  one  that  all  embraces. 

XXVI. 

Call  her  law,  this  wondrous  whole, 
Call  her  force,— the  heart  of  man 

Hears  the  voice  within  the  soul 
Dominant  o'er  Nature's  plan ; 

Laws  of  mind  their  echo  finding 

In  the  laws  on  atoms  binding. 

SXVII. 

— Voice  of  Nature  in  the  heart, 
Narrow  though  our  science,  though 

Here  we  only  know  in  part, 

Give  us  fahh  in  what  we  know  I 

To  a  truer  life  aspiring, 

Satisfy  the  heart's  desiring: — 

XXVIII. 

Tell  us  of  a  force,  behind 

Nature's  force,  supreme,  alone  : 

Tell  us  of  a  larger  mind 

Than  the  partial  power  we  own  : 

Tell  us  of  a  Being  wholly 

Wise  and  great  and  just  and  holy  : — 

XXIX. 

Toning  down  the  pride  of  mind 

To  a  wiser  humbleness. 
Teach  the  limits  of  mankind, 

Weak  to  know,  and  prompt  to  guess, 
On  the  mighty  shores  that  bound  us 
Childlike  gathering  trifles  round  us : — 

XXX. 

Teach  how,  yet,  what  here  we  know 
To  the  unknown  leads  the  way. 

As  the  light  that,  faint  and  low. 
Prophesies  consummate  day ; 

How  the  little  arc  before  us 

Proves  the  perfect  circle  o'er  us : — 

SXXI. 

How  the  marr'd  unequal  scheme 
That  on  all  sides  here  we  meet. 

Either  is  a  lawless  dream, 

Or  raiist  somewhere  be  complete; — 

Where  or  when,  if  near  or  distant, 

Known  but  to  the  One  Existent. 

XXXII. 

—He  is.     We  meanwhile  repair 
From  the  noise  of  liuman  things 

To  the  fields  of  larger  air, 
To  the  shadow  of  his  wings : 

Listening  for  his  message  only 

In  the  wild  with  Nature  lonely. 
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SEMI-DETACHED  TTITES. 
The  first  yawn  of  her  spouse  is,  no 
doubt,  a  severe  trial  to  the  vanity  of  a 
bride.  There  are  few  girls  who  have 
not  built  pretty  castles  iu  Spain  of  a 
felicity  uninterrupted  by  boredom  or 
butchers'  bills,  and  there  are,  without 
question,  some  quiet  people  who  fancy 
they  attain  to  it.  The  country  parson- 
age, for  instance,  often  contains  two 
beings  who  smile  benignly  on  each  other 
for  long  tracts  of  years,  whose  mornings 
and  noons  and  nights  are  passed  in  one 
another's  society,  and  who  reach  three- 
score-and-ten  without  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  weariness  or  desire  for  a  wider 
circle  of  sympathy.  In  other  words 
there  are  vegetables  to  whom  it  is 
natural. to  vegetate,  as  there  are  women 
to  whom  it  is  natural  to  live.  And  life, 
if  it  means  anything,  means  variety  and 
change.  It  is  odd  to  think  how  on  that 
one  yawn  hangs  the  freedom  of  years 
to  come.  It  is  the  bugle  that  sings 
truce.  It  is  a  tacit  convention  which 
leaves  the  husband  his  club  and  the 
wife  her  independence.  No  people  can 
be  more  touchingly  attentive  to  each 
other's  wants.  The  spouse  finds  his 
breakfiast  on  the  table,  his  Tbnes  cut 
for  him,  his  letters  arranged,  his  over- 
coat brushed  in  the  hall,  the  time-table 
open  at  the  proper  page.  The  one  re- 
turn asked  for  is  that  of  absence  for  the 
day.  A  sensible  husband  agrees  with 
the  pretty  reasoner  before  him  that  "  a 
man  should  have  something  to  do," 
that  loitering  at  home  is  hardly  a  manly 
thing,  that  constant  association  blunts 
the  edge  of  afiection,  that  he  "has  a 
wife  to  think  of  now,"  and  a  world  to 
Avin  for  her,  that  if  jie  entirely  gives  up 
his  old  friends,  she  shall  never  forgive  her- 
self The  sensible  man,  we  repeat,  takes 
bis  umbrella  and  leaves  the  pretty  little 
reasoner  his  name  and  her  freedom.  Not 
that  she  has  the  least  passion  for  liberty. 
To  the  world  she  sighs  gently  over  the 
downfall  of  her  hopes.  Her  one  joy 
would  be  to  have  her  husband  with 
her.  She  would  be  delighted  if  he 
found  more  pleasure  in  her  drawing- 
room,  more  charms  in  her  society.  She 
regrets  that  while  other  i^eople  seem  to 
find  her  attractive,  her  attraction  loses 
its  power  over  the  one  heart  in  the 
world  for  which  she  cares.  And  some- 
times  in   an   evil  hour,  the   one    heart 


listens  and  believes.  He  leaves  his 
umbrella  idle  in  the  hall.  The  club 
sees  him  no  more;  men  chat  in  the 
billiai'd-room  over  his  uxoriousnesg  and 
the  pretty  little  face  that  j)risons  him  at 
home.  Only  the  little  face  itself  is  not 
quite  so  pretty  as  it  was  in  the  tender- 
ness of  its  regret.  The  resigned  little 
martyr  has  no  notion  of  being  robbed 
of  the  halo  of  martyrdom.  Insensibly 
the  spouse  finds  it  harder  and  harder  to 
remain  at  her  feet.  He  hates  music  and 
he  is  whirled  from  opera  to  opera.  The 
piano  is  hard  at  work  throughout  the 
day,  and  conversation  will  run  on  noth- 
ing but  Schumann  and  Weber.  He 
likes  politics,  and  a  blank  little  face 
listens  as  well  as  it  may  to  his  stories 
of  the  last  division  or  his  theories  as  to 
the  possible  Premier.  He  is  used  to  his 
quiet  evening  at  his  club,  to  his  cigar 
and  his  piquet ;  and  he  finds  a  mob  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  the  smell  of  the 
divine  weed  absolutely  insufierable  to 
his  wife.  In  the  long  run  he  takes  to 
his  old  life  of  isolation,  and  the  neglected 
being  wins  the  sympathy  of  her  sex  as 
she  reassuraes  her  position  of  semi-de- 
tached wife.  And  unfortunately  she 
now  and  then  wins  the  sympathy  of 
the  other  sex  too.  Men  wonder  how 
Brown  can  treat  his  wife  so  badly,  can 
leave  her  to  neglect,  and  to  a  thousand 
temptations.  He  has  but  one  defender, 
and  that  is  the  wife  whom  he  abandons. 
She  coTild  have  wished  it  had  been 
otherwise ;  that  the  dreams  of  her  girl- 
hood had  been  realized ;  that  a  sym- 
pathy of  soul  had  bound  them  to- 
gether. As  it  is,  she  will  only  accept 
just  a  very  little  perfectly  innocent  sym- 
pathy elsewhere.  Friendship  of  the 
purest  and  highest  kind  may  be  suffered 
to  administer  its  inadequate  consola- 
tions. But  the  litany  of  the  church  of 
Plato  must  be  chaunted  without  a 
note  of  pity  for  herself  or  of  blame  for 
her  spouse.  Between  such  clashing 
rocks  the  friend  must  steer  his  boat  into 
that  sweet  mysterious  sea.  It  is  with  a 
touching  reserve  that  the  victim  of  his 
caprice  accepts  her  liberty,  for  she  is 
after  all  a  wife,  and  her  ring  gives  her 
a  liberty  denied  to  maidens.  She  is 
musical,  and  can  practise  for  whole 
afternoons  with  that  gallant  young 
tenor  in  the  Guards.  She  is  artistic, 
and  wliat  can  be  more  charming  than  a 
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tete-a-tete  with  that  blushing  Carmine 
over  his  sketch-book  ?  She  has  a 
taste  for  poetry,  and  poets  couch  at  her 
feet  to  read  sonnets  in  the  tender  light 
of  the  parting  day.  The  wide  circle  of 
friendsliip  opens  before  her.  She  listens 
to  the  confidences  of  happy  and  unhappy 
lovers.  Life  becomes  varied,  busy,  in- 
teresting. Her  good  temper,  her  viva- 
city, her  sunny  happiness  redress  the 
wrongs  of  her  home,  and  society  bor- 
rows a  gentle  light  and  sweetness  from 
the  semi-detached  wife.  The  picture 
is  pretty ;  but  it  has  its  terrible 
dangers. 

We  wonder  that,  now  the  elections 
are  over  and  the  quidnuncs  of  the  Clubs 
are  busy  with  their  gains  and  their 
losses,  no  one  has  attempted  to  give 
a  reason  for  what  was  alter  all  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  whole  elect- 
oral 'struggle.  It  is  true  that  woman 
found  stouter  opponents  than  weeping 
Home  Secretaries  and  senile  Commis- 
sioners of  Police.  But  it  was  not  so 
much  the  stoutness  of  the  defence  that 
was  remarkable  as  the  utter  breakdown 
of  the  attack.  Not  that  Miss  Becker 
broke  down.  Face  to  face  with  the 
Revising  Barrister  she  brought  into 
the  .sharpest  relief  the  irreconcileable 
antagonism  of  woman  with  the  law. 
No  one  could  have  brought  home 
more  forcibly  to  her  injured  sisters 
that  within  the  four  seas  womnn  is  a 
martyr  and  a  slave.  The  provoking- 
part  of  the  business  was  that  her  sisters 
owned  it,  and  M'ent  quietly  on  with 
their  crochet  as  before.  If  Miss  Becker, 
to  reverse  Mr.  Bouverie's  epigram,  is 
a  leader  who  really  leads,  her  fair  clients 
are  certainly  followers  who  don't  fol- 
low. Her  dauntless  resolution,  her 
eloquence,  her  energy,  only  made  more 
conspicuous  the  immobility  of  her 
sex.  She  fell,  not  before  the  obduracy 
of  the  British  judge,  but  before  the 
apathy  of  the  British  matron.  It  was 
iu  vain  that  her  strenuous  advocate 
appealed  to  her  sense  of  justice,  her 
sense  of  logic.  Next  to  the  British 
Constitution  itself  the  most  amusing 
instance  of  illegal  compromise  is  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Wife.  She  is  the 
Uiviah  Heep  of  society,  humbling  her- 
self before  the  Church  and  the  Law, 
whispering  sweetly  her  vow  to  honor 
and    obey,   hugging    her    chains    as   a 


chattel  and  a  slave.  With  what  a 
perfect  self-sacrifice  she  flings  herself 
away  at  the  altar,  with  what  an  im- 
mense self-surrender  she  owns  her  lord 
at  the  marriage  breakfast!  And  yet — 
if  one  may  penetrate  that  heaving 
bosom  and  read  the  secrets  of  that 
shrinking  heart— she  has  not  the  re- 
motest doubt  of  her  own  infinite  supe- 
riority, or  of  the  infinite  superiority  of 
her  sex.  Miss  Becker  may  have  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  feminine  pro- 
priety, but  she  represents  fiiirly  enough 
the  mass  of  feminine  opinion.  Where 
she  failed  was  in  her  attempt  to  con- 
dense it,  to  give  it  a  practical  form, 
and  to  hurl  it  at  the  park  palings  of  the 
33ritish  Constitution.  She  found  her- 
self bafiied  by  that  masterly  inactivity 
with  which  woman  in  her  time  has 
baffled  so  many  social  deliverers.  From 
George  Sand  down  to  Miss  Hominy, 
from  the  Saint-Simonians  to  the  Woman's 
Convention  which  is  now  in  full  session 
at  Boston,  a  thousand  pretty  preachers 
have  been  denouncing  the  miserable 
bondage  of  the  matrimonial  home. 
Elective  afiinities,  the  freedom  of  the 
afiections,  the  mobile  emotions  of  the 
heart,  have  been  set  against  the  narrow 
limitations,  the  monotony,  the  degrad- 
ing uniformity  of  the  common  domestic 
relations  of  the  world.  Woman  has 
been  called  to  freedom,  to  Bohemian- 
ism,  to  art,  to  the  pulpit,  to  the  stump. 
Preachers  of  a  different  order,  but  ap- 
pealing to  precisely  the  same  instinct  of 
revolt,  have  spread  before  her  the  at- 
tractions of  the  crape  and  the  poke- 
bonnet,  of  the  nunnery  and  the  sister- 
hood. And  here  and  there  no  doubt 
the  poke-bonnet  wins  its  votaries,  as 
art  and  Bohemianism  Avin  theirs.  But 
the  great  mass  of  w^omankind  go  on 
with  their  crochet  as  before.  The- 
oretically, the  British  matron  owns 
that  her  individuality  is  lost,  that  her 
energies  are  cramped  in  their  develop- 
ment, that  the  free  play  of  her  affec- 
tions is  checked  by  her  domestic  bond- 
age. But  then  theoretical  considera- 
tions may  be  very  considerably  modified 
by  facts.  The  theory  of  marriage 
troubles  her  very  little  so  long  as  it 
stands  in  no  awkward  i-elation  to  her 
actual  existence.  Just  as  she  is  content 
to  be  her  husband's  chattel  while  she 
has  practically  the  control  of  her  hus- 
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band's  purse,  so  she  has  no  objection 
in  the  world  to  the  name  of  a  shvve  it' 
she  is  absolute  within  the  liouse  as  well 
as  perfectly  independent  out  of  it.  And 
this  perfect  independence,  so  she  smil- 
ingly assures  the  apostles  of  Free  Love 
and  the  missionaries  of  Bohcmianisra, 
she  has  secured  without  the  smallest 
sacrifice  of  morality  or  of  decorum.  tShe 
has  discovered  in  marriage  itself  the 
true  secret  of  that  social  liberty  for 
which  they  are  outraging  society  and 
waging  a  hopeless  warfare  against 
the  traditions  of  the  world.  Tlie  en- 
franchisement of  woman  lias  been  found 
in  the  simple  but  exquisite  invention  of 
the  semi-detached  wife. 

It  is  easy  to  pass  Avith  a  smile  over 
the  lighter  phenomena  of  our  social  life  ; 
but  if  they  are  straws  on  its  sm-face  they 
have  a  certain  value  to  the  philosopher 
as  indicating  the  set  of  the  current. 
And  in  this  case  the  set  of  the  current  is 
hardly  the  matter  for  a  smile.  Woman 
is  winning  her  independence,  and  she 
is  winning  it  on  the  highest  field  of 
all.  But  she  Avins  by  the  simple  mode 
of  untying  the  painter  and  letting  her 
little  cockboat  drift  quietly  into  the 
wake  of  human  progress.  Even  in  the 
imtroubled  union  of  the  vegetable  hfe, 
at  which  we  glanced  at  the  outset,  the 
British  wife  reserves  a  refuge  for  her 
own  individuality.  However  yielding 
it  seems,  the  feminine  Ego  can  always 
take  refuge  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
faith.  What  is  the  bold  rcasoner  who 
has  sent  his  guinea  to  the  Colenso  fund, 
or  thundered  against  ritual,  or  denounc- 
ed evangelicalism,  to  do  with  the  quiet, 
silent  bt'ing  who  declines  discussion, 
and  hands  him  her  "•  In  Memoriam," 
doubled  down  at  "Leave  thou  thy 
sister  while  she  prays."  It  is  a  strange 
rift  this  that  is  opening  in  niodt.*rn 
society  between  the  convictions  of  the 
husband  and  the  faith  of  the  wife.  Is 
it  to  come  to  this,  that  among  ourselves, 
as  across  the  Cliannel,  all  the  religion 
is  to  be  left  to  the  weaker  sex  ?  The 
missionary  box,  the  little  cross  on  the 
prayer-book,  the  early  matins,  the  em- 
broidered slippers  for  the  curate,  the 
pretty  pictures  of  saints  with  saintly 
aureoles,  the  well-tliumbed  poems  by 
Kirke  White,  the  ritualistic  service,  the 
Evangelical  newspaper — this  country 
so  strange  to  Englishmen  is  the  country 
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in  which  many  English  wives  live.  The 
poetr}'^,  the  imaginativeness  of  their 
nature,  finds  a  sphere  in  sympathies,  in 
prettinesses,  that  seem  trivial,  unintel- 
ligible, unartistic  to  the  minds  of  men. 
To  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  the  jar 
of  theological  dispute,  the  rough  clash 
of  creeds,  the  bare  outlines  of  a  philo- 
sophic faith  seem  barren,  coarse,  secular, 
revolting.  A  woman  ceases  to  be  wo- 
manly when  she  rattles  off  the  objections 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch. 
A  man  feels  manhood  ebb  away  from 
him  as  he  busies  himself  in  the  millinery 
of  the  Dircctorium.  Day  by  day  the 
gulf  grows  deeper  and  wider.  Men 
detest  sermons,  and  woman  still  clings 
to  her  popular  preacher.  Men  cry  for 
light  and  breadth  and  tolerance,  and 
woman  still  does  her  knitting  beneath 
the  thunders  of  Exeter  Hall.  The  very 
charity  of  woman,  lier  benevolence,  her 
self-sacrifice  undoes  the  work  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  and  flings  their  conclusions 
in  the  fiice  of  the  economists.  It  is 
hard  for  a  man  even  to  understand  this 
frame  of  mind,  to  comprehend  how  the 
quiet  little  wife,  who  never  did  a  con- 
scious Avrong  to  anybody,  can  weep  over 
the  vote  that  he  gives  against  the  Irish 
Establishment,  or  how  the  heart  that 
never  thought  ill  of  the  worst  and  vilest 
can  harden  with  bitterness  at  the  cry  of 
heresy.  It  is  hard  now,  and  it  will  be- 
come harder  by  and  by.  The  two 
Avoi'lds  are  sheering  further  and  further 
from  one  another,  and  Englishmen  may 
soon  have  to  experience  what  they  have 
pictured  in  the  Italian  and  the  Fi-ench- 
man — a  home  divided  against  itself  on 
the  highest  of  human  interests.  It  is 
then,  perhaps,  that  we  may  reap  the 
full  harvest  of  the  seed  that  we  are 
sowing,  and  learn  the  idtimate  import  of 
the  social  arrangement  which  is  quietly 
creatinsc  for  us  the  semi-detached  wife. 


Leisure  Hour. 

MR.  DISRAELI  ON  THE  JEWS. 

In  his  novel,  "  Coningsby,"  first  pub- 

hshed  in  1844,  Mr.  Disraeli  thus  speaks 

of  his  compatriots.     The  speaker,  Sido- 

nia,  is  a  great  Hebrew  capitalist : — 

"The  Jews,  independently  of  the  cap- 
ital qualities  for  citizenship  which  they 
possess  in  their  industry,  temperance, 
and  energy  and  vivacity  of  mind,  are  a 
race  essentially  monarchical,  deeply  ro- 
23 
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ligious,  and  shrinking  themselves  from 
converts  as  from  a  calamity,  are  ever 
anxious  to  see  the  religious  systems  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  live  flourish. 
.  .  .  Every  generation  they  must  be- 
come more  powerful  and  more  danger- 
ous to  the  society  wliich  is  hostile  to 
them.  Do  you  think  that  the  quiet  hum- 
drum persecution  of  a  decorous  repre- 
sentative of  an  English  university  can 
crush  those  who  have  successively  baffled 
the  Pharaohs,  Nebuchadnezzai-,  Kome, 
and  the  Feudal  ages?  The  fact  is,  you 
cannot  destroy  a  pure  race  of  the  Cauca- 
sian organization.  It  is  a  physiological 
fact,  a  simple  law  of  Nature,  which  has 
baffled  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  kings,  Ro- 
man emperors,  and  Christian  inquisitors. 
No  penal  laws,  no  physical  tortures,  can 
effect  that  a  supeiior  race  should  be  ab- 
sorbed in  an  inferior,  or  be  destroyed  by 
it.  The  mixed  persecuting  races  disap- 
pear ;  the  pure  persecuted  race  remains. 
And  at  this  moment,  in  spite  of  centu- 
ries, of  tens  of  centuries,  of  degradation, 
the  Jewish  mind  exercises  a  vast  influ- 
ence on  the  aflairs  of  Europe.  I  speak 
not  of  their  laws,  which  you  still  obey ; 
of  their  literature,  with  which  your 
minds  are  saturated ;  but  of  the  living 
Hebrew  intellect. 

"  You  never  observe  a  great  intellect- 
ual movement  in  Europe  in  which  the 
Jews  do  not  greatly  participate.  The 
first  Jesuits  were  Jews  ;  that  mysterious 
Russian  diplomacy  which  so  alarms 
AVestern  Europe  is  organized  and  prin- 
cipally carried  on  by  Jews  ;  that  mighty 
revolution  Avhich  is  at  this  moment  pre- 
paring in  Germany,  and  Avhich  will  be, 
in  fact,  a  second  and  greater  Reforma- 
tion, and  of  which  so  little  is  as  yet 
known  in  England,  is  entirely  develop- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  Jews,  who 
almost  monopolize  the  professorial  chairs 
of  Germany.  Neander,  the  founder 
of  Spiritual  Christianity,  and  who  is  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  is  a  Jew.  Benary, 
equally  famous,  and  in  the  same  univer- 
sity, is  a  Jew.  Weill,  the  Arabic  pro- 
fessor of  Heidelberg,  is  a  Jew.  Years 
ago,  when  I  was  in  Palestine,  I  met  a 
German  student  who  was  accumulating 
ma4:erial8  for  the  history  of  Christianity, 
and  studying  the  genius  of  the  place — a 
modest  and  learned  man.  It  was  Wehl ; 
then   unknown,  since  become  the  first 


Arabic  scholar  of  the  day,  and  the  author 
of  the  Life  of  Mahomet.  But  for  the 
German  professors  of  this  race,  their 
name  is  legion.  I  think  there  are  more 
than  ten  at  Berlin  alone. 

"  I  told  you  just  now  that  I  was  going 
up  to  town  to-morrow,  because  I  always 
made  it  a  rule  to  interpose  when  aflairs 
of  state  were  on  the  carpet.  Otherwise, 
I  never  interfere.  I  hear  of  peace  and 
war  in  newspapers,  but  I  am  never 
alarmed,  except  when  I  am  informed 
that  the  sovereigns  want  treasure  ;  then 
I  know  that  monarchs  are  serious. 

"A  few  years  back  we  w^ere  applied 
to  by  Russia.  Now,  there  has  been  no 
friendship  between  the  Court  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  my  family.  It  has  Dutch 
connections  which  liave  generally  sup- 
plied it;  and  our  re))resentations  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Polish  Hebiews,  a  numerous 
race,  but  the  most  suffering  and  de- 
graded of  all  the  tribes,  have  not  been 
Very  agreeable  to  the  Czar.  However, 
circumstances  drew  to  an  approximation 
between  the  Romanoffs  and  the  Sidonias. 
I  resolved  to  go  myself  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, I  had,  on  my  arrival,  an  inter- 
view with  the  Russian  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Count  Cancrin ;  I  beheld  the  son 
of  a  Lithuanian  Jew.  The  loan  was 
connected  with  the  affairs*  of  Spain ;  I 
resolved  on  repairing  to  Spain  from 
Russia.  I  travelled  without  intermis- 
sion. I  had  an  audience  immediately  on 
my  arrival  with  the  Spanish  minister, 
Senor  Mendizabel ;  I  beheld  one  like 
myself,  the  son  of  a  Nuevo  Christiano,  a 
Jew  of  Arragon.  In  consequence  of 
what  transpiied  ;-it  Madrid,  I  went  straight 
to  Paris  to  consult  the  President  of  the 
French  Council ;  I  beheld  the  son  of  a 
French  Jew,  a  hero,  an  impeiial  mar- 
shal, and  very  properly  so,  for  who  should 
be  military  heroes  if  not  those  who  wor- 
ship the  Lord  of  Hosts  ?  " 

"  And  is  Soult  a  Hebrew  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  others  of  the  French  mar- 
shals, and  the  most  famous ;  Massena, 
for  example  ;  his  real  name  was  Manas- 
seh;  but  to  my  anecdote.  The  conse- 
quence of  our  consultations  was,  that 
some  northei-n  power  should  be  applied 
to  in  a  friendly  and  mediative  capacity. 
We  fixed  on  Prussia ;  and  the  President 
of  the  Council  made  an  application  to 
the  Prussian  minister,  who  attended  a 
few  days  after  our  conference.     Count 
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Arnim  entered  the  cabinet,  and  I  beheld 
a  Prussian  Jew.  So  you  see,  my  dear 
Coningsby,  that  the  world  is  governed 
by  very  different  personages  from  what 
is  imagined  by  tliose  who  are  not  behind 
the  scenes." 

"You  startle  and  deeply  interest  me." 

"  You  must  stui-ly  physiology,  my  dear 
child.  Pure  races  of  Caucasus  may  be  per- 
secuted, but  they  cannot  be  despised, 
except  by  the  brutal  ignorance  of  some 
mongrel  breed,  tliat  brandishes  faggots 
and  howls  extermination,  but  is  itself 
exterminate:!,  without  persecution,  by 
that  irresistible  law  of  Nature  which  is 
fatal  to  curs." 

"But  I  come  also  from  Caucasus," 
said  Coningsby. 

"Verily;  and  thank  your  Creator  for 
such  a  destiny ;  and  your  race  is  suffi- 
ciently pare.  You  come  from  the  shores 
of  the  Northern  Sea — land  of  the  blue 
eye,  and  the  golden  hair,  and  the  frank 
brow;  'tis  a  famous  breed,  with  whom 
we  Arabs  liave  contended  long,  from 
whom  we  have  suffered  much ;  but  these 
Goths,  and  Saxons,  and  Normans,  were 
doubtless  great  men." 

"But  so  favored  by  Nature,  why  has 
not  your  race  produced  great  poets,  great 
orators,  great  writers?" 

"  Favored  by  Nature  and  by  Nature's 
God,  we  produced  the  lyre  of  David  ; 
we  gave  you  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel ; — 
they  are  our  Olyuthians  and  Philippics. 
Favored  by  Nature  we  still  remam  ;  but 
in  exact  proportion  as  we  have  been  fa- 
vored by  Nature  we  have  been  perse- 
cuted by  Man,  After  a  thousand  strug- 
gles ;  after  acts  of  heroic  courage  that 
Kome  has  never  equalled ;  deeds  of  di- 
vine patriotism  that  Athens  and  Sparta 
and  Carthage  have  never  excelled — we 
have  endured  fifteen  hundred  years  of 
supernatural  slavery,  during  which  evei-y 
device  that  can  degrade  or  destroy  man 
has  been  the  destiny  that  we  have  sus- 
tained and  bafHed.  The  Hebrew  child 
has  entered  adolescence  only  to  learn 
that  lie  was  the  Pariah  of  that  ungrate- 
ful Europe  that  owes  to  him  the  best 
part  of  its  laws,  a  line  portion  of  its 
literature,  all  its  religion.  Great  poets 
require  a  public;  we  have  been  content 
with  the  immortal  melodies  that  we  sung 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  by 
the  waters  of  Babylon  and  wept.  They 
record  our  triumphs ;    they  solace   our 


affliction.  Great  orators  are  the  crea- 
tures of  public  assemblies ;  Ave  were  per- 
mitted only  by  stealth  to  meet  even 
in  our  temples.  And  as  for  great  writ- 
ers, the  catalogue  is  not  blank.  What 
are  all  the  schoolmen,  Aquinas  himself^ 
to  Maimonides '?  and  as  tor  modern  phil- 
osophy all  springs  from  Spinoza. 

"But  the  passionate  and  creative  ge- 
nius, that  is  the  nearest  link  to  Divinity, 
and  which  no  human  tyranny  can  destroy, 
though  it  can  divert  it — that  should  have 
stirred  the  hearts  of  nations  by  its  in- 
spired sympathy,  or  governed  senates  by 
its  burning  eloquence — has  found  a  me- 
dium for  its  expression,  to  which,  in  spite 
of  your  prejudices  and  your  evil  pas- 
sions, you  have  been  obliged  to  bow. 
The  ear,  the  voice,  the  fancy  teeming 
with  combinations,  the  imagination  fer- 
vent with  picture  and  emotion,  that  came 
from  Caucasus,  and  which  we  have  pre- 
served unpolluted,  have  endowed  us  with 
almost  the  exclusive  privilege  of  Music ; 
that  science  of  harmonious  sounds,  which 
the  ancients  recognized  as  most  divine, 
and  deified  in  the  person  of  their  most 
beautiful  creation.  I  speak  not  of  the 
past ;  though,  were  I  to  enter  into  the 
history  of  the  lords  of  melody,  you  would 
find  it  the  annals  of  Hebrew  genius.  But 
at  trhis  moment  even,  musical  Europe  is 
ours.  There  is  not  a  company  of  sing- 
ers, not  an  orchestra  in  a  single  capita!, 
that  is  not  crowded  with  our  children 
under  the  feigned  names  which  they 
adopt  to  concihate  the  dark  aversion 
which  your  posterity  will  some  day  dis- 
claim with  shame  and  disgust.  Almost 
every  great  composer,  skilled  musician, 
almost  every  voice  that  ravishes  you 
with  its  transporting  strains,  springs 
from  our  tribes.  The  catalogue  is  too 
vast  to  enumerate;  too  illustrious  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  secondary  names, 
however  eminent.  Enough  for  us  that 
the  three  great  creative  minds  to  whose 
exquisite  inventions  all  nations  at  this 
moment  yield  —  Rossini,  Meyerbeer, 
Memlelssohn — are  of  Hebrew  race;  and 
little  do  your  men  of  fashion,  your  mus- 
cadins  of  Paris,  and  your  dandies  of 
London,  as  they  thrill  into  raptures  at 
the  notes  of  a  Pasta  or  a  Grisi — little  do 
they  suspect  that  they  are  ofi'ering  their 
homage  to  '  the  sweet  singers  of  Is- 
rael ! '  " 
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Leisure  Hour. 
THORWALDSEN   THE   SCULPTOR. 

The  recent  puiblication  in  Paris  ofalife 
of  this  celebi-ated  Danish  sculptor,* 
affords  a  good  opportunity  of  laying  be- 
fore our  readers  some  points  of  his  his- 
tory most  worthy  of  note.  Possessing 
none  of  the  advantages  whicli  wenhhy 
friends  or  elevated  position  confer,  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  an  eminence  in  the 
world  of  art  wliich  has  gained  renown, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  country. 

Albert  Bartholomew  Thorwaldsen  was 
born  in  Copenhagen,  November  19, 
1770.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Ice- 
land, to  which  his  paternal  ancestors 
also  belonged.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Danish  pastor.  His  chihl- 
hood  was  immarked  by  anything  strik- 
ing except  the  delight  which  it  gave 
him  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  work- 
shop of  his  father,  who  was  engaged  as 
carver  of  figure-heads  in  the  royal  dock- 
yard at  Copenhagen.  To  assist  in  this 
work,  as  soon  as  he  could  handle  the 
requisite  tools,  was  a  great  source  of 
pleasure  to  him. 

In  accordance  with  the  privilege  en- 
joyed by  the  children  of  the  Govern- 
ment &nq-)loycs^  Thorwaldsen  was  sent 
to  a  public  school  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  made  much 
progress  with  his  learning,  bat  his  tal- 
ent for  drawing  and  art  attracted  the 
notice  of  Abildgaard,  the  historical  pain- 
ter, who,  perceiving  his  capability  of 
becoming  something  belter  than  a  ship- 
carver,  sent  him  to  the  Academy,  where 
-he  rapidly  gained  distinction,  and  took 
the  best  prizes.  His  earliest  works  were 
ijcharacterized  by  a  certain  amj)litude  and 
magnificence  of  form,  but  there  was 
ambiguity  in  the  design,  and  aftectation 
•and  want  of  freedom  in  the  positions. 

As  a  student,  Thorwaldsen  was  very 
•quiet  and  retiring.  He  rarely  spoke, 
and  never  laughed.  There  was  an  air 
of  melancholy  about  him,  and  a  depth 
,of  moxirnfulness  in  his  clear  blue  eyes, 
which,  added  to  delicate  health,  and  an 
ignorance  of  everything  unconnected 
with  art,  gave  little  promise  that  he 
woidd  make  his  way  in  the  world. 

But  tliough  the  young  student  was  so 
modest  and  bashful,  his  works  spoke  for 

*  By  M.  Eugene  Ploii,  -with  illustrations  of  his 
-works. 


him ;  and  through  the  patronage  of 
Count  Reventlow,  he  was  sent  to  Rome 
with  an  annual  allowance  of  four  hund- 
red thalers  from  the  Academy.  As  his 
liealth  and  poverty  would  not  permit  a 
journey  by  land,  he  was  sent  in  a  Danish 
frigate,  Avhose  figure-head  he  had  per- 
haps in  his  boyish  days  helped  to  carve. 
After  a  tedious  voyage,  he  reached 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797, 
and  was  astonished  at  the  world  of 
beauty  which  burst  upon  his  view.  To 
use  his  own  expression,  "  the  snow 
melted  out  of  his  eyes,"  and  he  saw  art 
in  such  a  difi^erent  light  as  to  lose  all 
confidence  in  his  own  performances.  All 
his  ideas  were  changed,  and  with  that 
industrious  perseverance  which  was  such 
an  important  element  of  his  ultimate 
success,  he  devoted  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively for  five  years  to  the  study  of 
the  antique,  of  which  he  ibund  such 
wonderful  specimens  in  Rome,  He  re- 
newed the  acquaintance  which  he  had 
formed  with  Carstens,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  painters  of  his  time,  whose 
influence  over  him  while  in  the  Academy 
at  Copenhagen  harl  been  very  gi-eat. 
Carstens  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
young  artist,  and  gave  him  much  help 
in  his  studies. 

His  principal  friend  in  Rome  was  Zoe- 
ga,  the  Danish  archaeologist,  to  whom  he 
had  been  warmly  recommended.  He 
gave  Thorwaldsen  a  cordial  reception, 
but  blamed  the  Academy,  in  a  private 
letter,  for  sending  "  such  raw  and  ignor- 
ant people  to  Rome."  The  four  years 
of  his  residence  with  Zoega  so  improved 
him,  that  from  being  meiely  a  clever 
sculptor  he  became  a  master,  and  gave 
a  direction  to  all  the  art  of  his  time. 
Zoega  criticised  his  performances  very 
carefully,  and  pointed  out  faults  in  con- 
ception or  execution  in  the  most  unspar- 
ing way.  Eventually,  howevei-,  Tlior- 
waldsen  appears  to  have  chafed  under 
the  well-meant  but  uncompromising 
criticism  of  Zoega,  and  Avilhdrew  him- 
self from  his  protection. 

As  a  pi-oof  of  the  progress  Avhich  he 
had  made  in  Rome,  Thorwaldsen  mo- 
delled in  plaster  a  life-sized  statue  of 
"Jason,"  which  obtained  the  gold  medal, 
but  otherwise  attracted  so  little  atten- 
tion, that  he  broke  it  up.  He  acquired 
the  coveted  popularity  through  a  colossal 
figure  of  the  hero,  which  not  only  drew 
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forth  universal  acclamation,  but  led 
Canova,  then  living  in  Rome,  to  ex- 
claim, "This  Avork  is  one  of  a  new  and 
magnificent  style  of  art."  But  notwith- 
standing this  praise,  no  one  seemed  in- 
clined to  order  a  copy  of  it  in  marble, 
and  it  very  nearly  shared  the  fate  of  its 
predecessor.  Tliorwaldsen  had  exceed- 
ed the  length  of  residence  permitted  by 
the  Danish  Academy,  and  had  also  ex- 
hausted his  private  resources.  He 
waited  week  after  week,  and  became  at 
last  thoroughly  sick  at  heart  through 
hope  deferred.  Fame,  which  had  seem- 
ed to  be  approaching  him  witli  rapid 
strides,  hid  again  disappeared,  and  he 
decided  to  leave  Italy.  The  poor  artist 
had  packed  his  boxes  ;  his  furniture  and 
all  superfluous  articles  had  been  sold  ; 
and  lie  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Rome, 
when  his  compatriot  and  fellow-student, 
Hagemann,  with  whom  he  had  intended 
to  travel  to  Berlin,  found  that  in  con- 
sequence of  some  informality  in  their 
passports,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
them  to  leave  till  the  next  day. 

This  apparently  unimportant  accident 
was  the  turning  point  in  Thorwald- 
sen's  career.  The  day's  delay  changed 
the  current  of  his  future  life.  A  few 
hours  after,  he  received  a  visit  from  Sir 
Thomas  Hope,  the  rich  banker,  who 
wished  to  see  the  "  Jason."  From  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  art,  he  was  able 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  statue, 
the  magnificence  of  which  had  struck  him 
at  the  first  glance.  He  asked  what  it 
would  cost  in  marble.  "  Six  hundred 
zechins,"  was  the  answer  of  the  artist, 
whose  eyes  were  lighted  up  once  more  by 
a  gleam  of  hope.  "  That  is  far  too  lit- 
tle," replied  the  munificent  Englishman, 
"you  must  have  at  least  eight  hundred," 
and  gave  him  the  marble,  that  he  might 
begin  without  loss  of  time. 

Thorwaldsen's  life  in  Rome  now  en- 
tered a  new  phase.  Instead  of  being  a 
stipendiary  of  the  Danish  Academy,  he 
enjoyed  the  position  of  an  independent 
artist,  and  a  succession  of  commissions 
continued  to  him  the  good  fortime 
which  the  generous  banker  had  brought, 
and  which  never  deserted  him.  His 
genius  and  indiistry  Avere  more  and 
more  developed,  and  his  fame  increased 
rapidly. 

In  1819,  having  had  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness  the  year    before,  he    returned   to 


Denmark  for  a  brief  visit.  His  recep- 
tion may  be  easily  imagined.  The  whole 
country  was  proud  of  him,  and  honors 
were  showered  upon  him  from  every 
side.  He  was  frequently  invited  to  the 
royal  table,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to 
comply  with  the  rigid  eticpiette  of  the 
Danish  Court,  was  made  a  privy-council- 
lor. His  former  companions  gave  him  a 
very  hearty  welcome,  which  he  I'eceived 
in  a  homely  and  affable  way.  The  only 
drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  his  return 
was  that  his  parents  were  unable  to  wit- 
ness his  fame,  having  died  shortly  after 
he  went  to  Rome. 

Thorwaldsen's  visit,  though  very  short, 
was  highly  beneficial  to  the  progress  of 
art  in  Denmark.  He  received  a  great 
number  of  inquiries  as  to  the  best  means 
of  promoting  artistic  taste  among  the 
people,  which  led  him  to  the  publication 
of  a  work  on  the  subject  some  time  after. 
But  the  most  important  result  of  his  vis- 
it was  the  commission  which  he  received 
for  the  decorations  of  the  cathedral  of 
JSTotre  Dame,  which  had  been  rebuilt 
after  its  destruction  during  the  bom- 
bardment by  Nelson  in  ls07.  The 
frieze  and  the  statues  executed  in  con- 
sequence of  this  order  are  very  supe- 
rior, and  are  almost  the  only  sj)ecimens 
of  religious  art  which  we  have  from  his 
chisel. 

In  August  of  the  following  year  he 
set  out  on  his  return  to  Rome,  visiting 
several  towns  on  the  way.  At  Warsaw, 
he  took  the  bust  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, and  received  commissions  for  the 
statues  of  Copernicus  and  of  Prince  Po- 
niatowsky.  The  latter  was  an  eques- 
trian statue  in  bronze,  and  M^as  not  fin- 
ished till  1830.  We  learn  with  sorrow^ 
not  unmixed  with  disgust,  that  it  was 
afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Russians, 
when  quelling  the  Polish  insurrection. 

Tliorwaldsen  subsequently  visited 
Troppau,in  Silesia,  which  was  at  that  time 
rendered  famous  by  the  only  event  of 
importance  which  has  occurred  in  its  his- 
tory— the  congress  of  crowned  heads, 
which  met  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
suppression,  by  Austria,  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan insurrection.  The  Eni|)erors  of  Rus- 
sia and  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
were  present,  and  England  and  France 
sent  ambassadors.  Tliorwaldsen  receiv- 
ed such  a  flattering  reception  from  them 
that  he  prolonged  his  stay,  and  went  af- 
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terwnrds  to  Vienna.  His  residence  in 
the  Aiistrian  capital  was  suddenly  ter- 
minated by  the  alarminj:^  news  from. 
Rome,  that  the  floor  of  his  studio  had 
given  way  causing  the  destruction  of  two 
marble  statues  and  a  model  in  plaster. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Tlioi'waldsen 
recommenced  his  labors  with  untiring 
energy.  His  genius  and  skill  appeared 
to  be  inexhaustible.  He  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  distinguished  honor 
conferred  upon  him  by  Cardinal  Gon- 
salvi,  who  entrusted  him  with  tlie  order 
for  a  monument  to  the  deceased  Pope 
Pius  VH.  for  St.  Peter's.  But  he  was 
not  allow^ed  to  enjoy  tlie  honor  in  peace. 
On  all  sides  there  were  loud  and  angry 
murmurs  at  a  heretic  being  allowed  to 
execute  the  statue  of  a  pope  for  a 
Catholic  cathedral.  The  death  of  the 
cardinal  in  1824  gave  the  envious  Ro- 
man sculptors  renewed  courage,  espe- 
cially as  the  numerous  orders  which  Thor- 
waldsen  had  received  had  caused  some 
delay  in  the  completion  of  the  monu- 
ment. Their  malice  seemed  about  to  be 
rew^ardcd  with  success,  when  two  events 
occurred  which  defeated  their  designs, 
and  led  him  to  victory. 

After  the  retirement  of  the  painter 
Canuccini  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Academy  of  San  Luca,  in  Rome,  the 
custom  required  that  a  sculj^tor  should 
be  elected  to  succeed  him.  Who  was 
more  worthy  of  the  honor  than  Thor- 
"vvaldsen  ?  Who  would  confer  greater 
distinction  on  the  Academy  than  the 
man  whose  name  Avas  famous  throughout 
Europe  ?  But  in  spite  of  his  obvious 
claims  to  the  ofiice,  his  enemies  repeated 
their  objections  to  him  as  a  Protestant, 
adding  that  it  was  impossible  that  any 
one  but  a  Catholic  could  hold  a  position 
Avhich  would  require  his  attendance  at 
certain  religious  festivals. 

The  matter  was  laid  before  Leo  XH. 
"Is  there  any  doubt,"  asked  his  Holi- 
ness, "  that  Thorwaldscn  is  the  greatest 
sculi)tor  living  in  Rome  ?  "  "That can- 
not be  denied,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then 
there  can  be  very  little  difficulty  about 
the  election.  He  must  be  chosen  as 
president.  It  must,  however,  be  ar- 
ranged that  he  shall  have  oi)portunities 
of  r(*porting  himself  unwell  when  he 
finds  it  necessary."  This  little  "Papal 
allocution  "  silenced  all  opposition,  and 
on  the  26th  of  December,  1825,  Thor- 


waldscn was  elected  president  of  the 
Academy,  for  the  usual  period  of  three 
years. 

The  liberal  opinions  of  Leo  XIL  wei-e 
a  good  omen  of  the  success  of  the  mon- 
ument to  Pius  VIL,  but  he  took  a  more 
decided  step,  by  visiting  Thorwaldsen's 
studio  in  person,  and  expressing  his 
approbation  of  the  work,  which  was  in 
due  coui'se  completed  and  finally  erected 
in  the  year  1831. 

Thorwaldsen  was  an  object  of  attrac- 
tion to  every  stranger  visiting  Rome. 
Among  many  other  persons  of  celebrity, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  obtained  an  introduc- 
tion to  him.  Although  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  litei-ature  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  Scott  could  only  converse 
in  his  own  tongue.  Thorwaldscn,  on 
his  side,  had  but  a  very  slight  knowl- 
edge of  English,  so  that  the  meeting  of 
the  two  celebrated  men  was  somewhat 
peculiar.  They  saluted  each  other  very 
heartily,  but  could  only  give  vent  to 
their  feelings  of  pleasure  in  broken 
sentences  and  exclamations,  such  as 
"  Conocenza  —  charme  — plaisir — happy 
—  acquaintance  — piaeere — delighted  — 
heureux."  The  conversation  was  neces- 
sarily rather  brief  and  scanty ;  but  the 
two  new  friends  were  so  pleased  with 
each  other,  that  they  shook  hands  very 
heartily,  and  patted  one  another  on  the 
shoulder,  and  after  they  had  parted, 
looked  at  each  other  as  long  as  possible, 
nodding  in  the  most  familiar  Avay.  A 
simple,  unaffected  man  himself,  Thor- 
waldsen was  delighted  with  all  who 
were  frank  and  open,  and  therefore  felt 
himself  attracted  to  Scott  as  soon  as  he 
saw  him.  He  could  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  fathom  the  remarkable  character 
of  Byron,  and  found  it  quite  impossible 
to  understand  his  misanthropic  melan- 
choly. 

In  the  year  1838,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight,  Thorwaldsen  returned  to  Denmark, 
not,  as  twenty  years  before,  to  pay  a 
brief  visit,  but'to  end  his  days.  The  en- 
thusiasm and  homage  of  his  countrymen 
were  boundless.  No  sovereign  ever  re- 
ceived such  touching  and  brilliant  proofs 
of  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  people. 
The  artist  was  deeply  moved.  When, 
on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  Copen- 
hagen, he  stood  on  the  balcony  of  the 
Academy,  and  saw  the  immense  crowd 
below,  which  burst  into  shouts  of  joy  at 
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his  appearance,  he  turned  and  said  smil- 
ingly to  his  friend  Thiele,  "  One  would 
imagine  that  we  were  in  Rome,  and  that 
I  were  the  Po]ie,  standing  in  St.  Peter's, 
and  pronouncing  the  blessing  '  urbi  et 
orbi !  '  " 

An  interrupted  succession  of  festivities 
so  hindered  the  sculptor  in  his  work, 
which  he  had  not  laid  aside,  that  he  found 
it  necessai-y  to  i-etire  for  six  months  at  a 
time  to  the  estate  of  his  patroness,  the 
Baroness  von  Stampe,  where,  at  her  re- 
quest, he  executed  his  own  statue,  and 
the  bust  of  QShlenschlager,  the  Danish 
litterateur.  His  diligence  and  ability  were 
still  unimpaired.  The  only  thing  which 
marked  the  approach  of  age  was  the  loss 
of  his  memory,  which,  in  regard  to  invita- 
tions, led  to  many  amusing  mistakes. 
When  the  dinner  hour  arrived,  he 
searched  among  the  jjapers  lying  on  his 
table,  and  took  the  first  of  four  or  five 
invitations  which  he  found.  He  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  change  a  system 
which  led  him  to  give  very  frequent  of- 
fence, and  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  all 
such  matters  into  the  charge  of  a  very 
devoted  and  intelligent  servant,  named 
Wilkens.  If  he  were  invited  anywhere, 
he  invariably  said,  "  I  cannot  promise  to 
come  ;  you  must  ask  Wilkens,  he  will 
tell  you  if  I  am  disengaged  or  not."  As 
Wilkens  always  accompanied  him  to  and 
from  the  houses  w^hich  he  visited,  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  where  he  was  going,  even  when  al- 
ready on  the  way. 

Although  rather  parsimonious,  and  of- 
ten suffering  from  attacks  of  hypochon- 
dria, Thorwaldsen  was  nevertheless  a 
man  of  a  generous  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion. The  King  of  Pru-^sia  on  one  occa- 
sion ordered  a  statue  from  him.  "  Your 
Majesty,"  answered  the  sculptor,  "  there 
is  at  present  one  of  your  Majesty's  sub- 
jects in  Rome  more  competent  than  I  am 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  with  which  you 
have  deigned  to  honor  me.  May  I  be 
permitted  to  recommend  him  to  your 
royal  patronage  ?  "  The  artist  thus  intro- 
duced to  the  king  was  Rudolph  Schadow, 
who  was  then  in  very  depressed  circum- 
stances. His  beautiful  work,  "  The 
Spinning  Wheel,"  was  the  result  of  this 
considerate  recommendation. 

In  the  year  1841,  Thorwaldsen  travel- 
led again  through  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land  to   Rome.      He   was   everywhere 


received  with  the  highest  marks  of  esteem 
and  respect,  and  alter  a  short  stay  in 
Rome,  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where 
he  died  of  an  apoplectic  stroke,  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1844. 

Having  no  relations,  he  bequeathed  his 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  statuary 
and  casts  to  the  state,  on  the  condition 
that  a  building  should  be  erected  for 
their  preservation  and  exhibition,  which 
Avas  opened  in  1846,  and  has  called  forth 
the  admii-ation  of  all  visitors  to  Copen- 
hagen. 

Our  space  forbids  any  enumeration  of 
his  works.  Many  of  them  were  so  much 
admired  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
repeat  them  frequently.  His  bas-relief 
of  Achilles  witnessing  the  departure  of 
Briseis  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
best  speciuiens  of  the  antique.  The 
statues  of  Schiller  in  Stuttgard  and  of 
Gutenberg  in  Mayence  have  been  highly 
praised.  His  last  work,  at  which  he  w^as 
engaged  a  few  hours  before  his  death, 
was  a  statue  of  Luther. 


PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  ON  THE  "  DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  ANIMALS." 

Professor  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S., 
gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  Distribution  of 
Animals,"  before  a  very  large  assem- 
blage of  members  of  the  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  in  the  theatre  of  that  institu- 
tion. 

The  Professor  commenced  his  lecture 
— which  to  some  extent  was  prefatory 
to  others  intended  to  be  given  on  "  The 
Past  Distribution  of  Animals,"  and 
"  The  Causes  of  Distribution  " — by  ob- 
serving that  in  these  islands  there  Avere 
animals,  indigenous  or  native,  which 
now  inhabited  the  country,  and  that 
there  had  been  others  which  had  in- 
habited these  islands  at  a  former  period, 
and  traces  of  which  were  found  in  the 
deposits  immediately  preceding  the 
existing  state  of  the  earth's  surface. 
And  when  they  came  to  consider  the 
relation  which  the  animals  of  these 
islands  bore  to  those  of  t|ie  continent, 
they  found  that  all  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  red  grouse,  were  iden- 
tical in  kind  with  those  living  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  ;  though  the  island 
of  Great  Britain  was  separated  from 
the    continent    by   nowhere    less    than 
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twenty  miles  of  sea.  These  facts  and 
many  others  were  comprehended  in 
a  consideration  of  tlie  distribution  of 
anininis  in  the  British  Islands ;  and  as 
the  human  mind  was  never  satisfied 
with  the  mere  statement  of  a  fact,  but 
went  back,  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
further  to  endeavor  to  discover  what 
Avere  the  causes  or  conditions  of  those 
facts,  so  they,  under  the  broad  head 
of  "  distribution,"  entered  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  causes  of  distvibution. 
The  inquiry  which  naturally  arose  in 
their  minds  was.  Why  theie  were 
certain  animals  in  these  islands  ;  Avhat 
Avas  the  reason  that  these  animals  were 
to  a  gi-eat  extent  identical  with  those 
which  inhabited  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  yet  to  some  extent  different ;  and 
the  reason  why  those  animals  were  not 
the  same  as  those  which  immediately 
preceded  them  in  the  earth's  history  ? 
All  these,  and  many  other  questions, 
were  such  as  naturally  arose  out  of 
a  study  of  distribution ;  the  problems 
Avhich  had  to  be  solved  and  the  tracing 
out  of  the  causes  of  those  circum- 
stances. Now,  just  as  there  was  a 
distribution  of  animals  for  these  islands, 
so  was  there  for  the  whole  world.  Al- 
most every  portion  had  its  character- 
istic indigenous  animals,  which  animals 
had  a  closer  or  more  distant  relation  to 
the  animals  of  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  had  in  every  case  been 
preceded  by  animals  more  or  less  similar 
or  dissimilar  to  them,  in  former  periods 
of  the  world's  history,  and  in  every  case 
they  presented  the  same  sort  of  prob- 
lems. The  inquiry  how  had  this  life 
come  into  existence,  why  was  it  so  sim- 
ilar to  other  forms  or  life,  or  why  was 
it  so  different ;  and  the  statement  of 
these  facts — in  the  first  place,  the  state- 
ment of  the  fact  of  distribution  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world ;  in  the 
second  place,  the  statement  of  the  fact 
of  distribution  in  antecedent  periods 
of  the  world's  history ;  and  in  the 
third  place,  the  inquiry  into  how  far 
our  present  knowledge  enabled  us  to 
form  some  rational  conception  of  the 
manner  in  which  those  things  had  come 
about — those  constituted  topics  which 
he. wished  to  bring  before  them  in  that 
and  the  two  following  evenings.  The 
Professor  then  entered  upon  an  ex- 
tended    consideration    of    the    present 
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distribution  of  animals,  at  the  outset 
pointing  out  that  some  were  confined 
within  very  circumscribed  limits  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Mr.  Gould  recorded 
a  species  of  humming-bird  (now  ex- 
tinct) as  having  been  found  in  a  par- 
ticular crater  of  tlie  South  American 
Andes ;  and  a  remarkable  form  of  ar- 
madillo was  found  only  in  a  very  limited 
region  of  South  America.  The  common 
red  grouse  was  limited  to  these  islands. 
On  the  other  hand  there  were  animals 
found  over  a  very  wide  range  of  surface, 
as  our  own  indigenous  animals,  which 
were  found  as  much  on  the  European 
Continent  as  in  the  British  Isles ;  and 
though  they  could  not  imagine  moles 
and  badgers  and  such  animals  swimming 
across  the  Straits  of  Dover,  yet  those 
found  in  England  were  identical  with 
the  moles  and  badgers  found  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe ;  and  yet,  while 
this  identity  was  observable,  as  between 
these  islands  and  the  main  land,  it  was 
not  a  fact  that  all  parts  of  the  world, 
separated  by  a  similar  surface  of  water, 
were  similarly  alike  in  their  animal 
population.  A  strait,  separating  two 
of  the  islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
though  not  more  than  ten  miles  wide, 
yet  separated  two  almost  entirely  dis- 
tinct populations  of  animals,  animals  as 
unlike  as  those  inhabiting  the  British 
Isles  and  South  America,  or  the  British 
Isles  and  Australia.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  wide  separation  by  sea  was 
not  a  condition  of  identity  or  similarity 
in  the  population  of  the  couritries,  so 
continuity  of  land,  which  miglit  be 
thought  to  secure  identity,  by  no  means 
did  anything  of  the  kind.  Thoe  was  a 
greater  similarity  between  tlie  iauna  of 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  than  between 
the  populations  of  the  north  of  Airica 
and  those  animals  inhabiting  tlie  other 
side  of  the  Sahara  desert.  And  thus, 
Avhen  anything  like  distribution  Avas  at- 
tempted, there  seemed  something  capri- 
cious, something  which  rendered  hope- 
less the  task  of  reducing  things  into 
any  kind  of  order  ;  but  if  this  were  so, 
the  phenomena  of  distribution  would  be 
totally  unlike  anything  else  in  nature. 
The  Professor  then  dealt  with  the  most 
important  and  prominent  features  of  dis- 
tribution, and  was  assisted  by  a  map, 
upon  which  certain  great  divisions  of 
the   earth  were    marked   out,    each   of 
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wliich  comprised  a  well-defined  distribu- 
tion of  fauna.  Upon  the  south  of  this 
line  are  found,  of  the  gallinaceous  birds, 
none  but  the  crax  or  pigeon-footed  (for 
perching)  ;  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line  none  but  the  (/alias  or  fowl- 
footed  (for  walking).  Not  one  of  these 
birds  belonging  to  the  southern  division 
was  found  upon  the  north  side,  except  a 
few  quail.  These  birds,  both  in  stiiic- 
ture  and  habit,  were  characteristic 
enough  to  mark  three  great  areas  of 
very  diiferent  extent,  though  equally 
important  for  the  present  purpose.  The 
first  was  the  area  altogether  north  of 
the  apparently  capricious  and  irregular 
line  ;  the  second  the  Australasian  area, 
and  then  the  Austro-Columbian  area ; 
and  a  fourth  area  might  be  named,  in 
which  no  gallinaceous  birds  at  all,  except 
a  sohtary  quail,  were  found — the  region 
of  New  Zealand.  The  reason  why  so 
great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  gallina- 
eeous  birds  was  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  districts  he  had  thus  "classified 
indicated  broadly  the  great  distribu- 
tional provinces  of  the  world.  If  any 
one  could  be  transported  successively, 
first  to  New  Zealand,  then  to  Australia, 
then  to  South  America,  and  afterwards 
to  any  other  part  of  the  old  world,  ho 
would  find  the  conditions  of  animal  life 
in  each  of  those  great  provinces  far  more 
contrasted  and  diiferent  than  in  any  other 
divisions  that  could  be  classified.  New 
Zealand,  to  begin  with,  comprised  not  a 
single  indigenous  mammal  (one  or  two 
had  been  introduced),  excepting  those 
which  had  flown  or  swum  to  the  island  ; 
nevertheless,  it  had  a  population  of  a 
most  remarkable  charactei-,  as  the  apteryx^ 
a  bird  without  wings,  and  the  dtnornis, 
a  bird  allied  to  the  emu  of  Australia,  but 
of  gigantic  dimensions.  There  were  pe- 
culiar reptiles  in  New  Zealand,  but  no 
snakes,  no  frogs,  no  salamanders.  In 
the  next  division,  Australia,  when  dis- 
covered, not  a  single  ape  was  found  of 
any  description,  or  any  animal  alhed  to 
it,  though  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
as  South  Africa,  where  those  animals 
abound.  Bats  and  other  flying  crea- 
tures were  there,  but  none  of  those 
known  as  i?isectivora,  such  as  the  mole 
and  hedgehog,  though  it  was  a  country 
abounding  in  insects.  Not  a  single  hare 
or  rabbit,  or  animals  allied  to  them, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  specimens 


of  a  rat  or  mole-like  species  ;  and  not  a 
single  hoofed  quadruped,  or  any  of  the 
order  of  carnivora.  It  possessed  gnaw- 
ing creatures  or  rodents,  and  marsupials 
— those  mammals  which  came  the  nearest 
to  reptiles  in  every  particular  of  their 
organization,  and  formed  links,  so  to 
speak,  between  the  higher  mammals  and 
the  reptiles.  Austro-Columbia,  compris- 
ing from  Cape  Horn  to  the  northern  limits 
of  Mexico,  contained  a  much  more 
varied  assemblage  of  animals  than  Aus- 
tralia. A  very  large  proportion  of  or- 
dinary mammals,  including  a  large  quan- 
tity of  monkeys,  though  all  totally  dif- 
ferent in  certain  respects  from  those  of 
the  old  world,  were  met  with,  one  of  the 
difterences  being  the  possession  of  one 
tooth  more  than  the  monkey  of  the  old 
woi'ld,  and  another  difference  in  the 
form  of  the  face.  There  were  numerous 
bats,  but  not  a  single  specimen  of  the 
insectivorous  mammal  of  any  descrip- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  Cuba,  though 
a  marvellous  wealth  of  insect  life  ;  no 
elephants,  not  a  horse  in  all  those  vast 
pampas  plains  was  indigenous,  though 
millions  were  now  running  wild  ;  not  a 
single  ox  nor  sheep,  nor  any  animal  allied 
to  them  with  any  degree  of  closeness. 
There  were  a  few  deer,  and  a  peculiar 
form  of  camel,  and  though  no  true  pig, 
there  was  the  "  peccaiy."  The  sloth 
family  were  indigenous  to  South  America, 
and  nowhere  else,  and  the  edentated 
animals  (having  no  teeth  in  the  front  of 
their  jaws)  were  also  found  there  almost 
exclusively.  And  for  birds  the  district 
was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  the 
world ;  all  varieties  were  found.  The 
great  north  region  might  be  subdivided. 
North  America  contained  no  marsupials ; 
only  two  of  the  edentated  creatures; 
and  it  did  not  possess  all  the  higher  class 
of  mammals.  It  was  the  region  of  the 
great  insectivora,  though  by  no  means 
rich  in  insect  life.  The  great  area  of 
North  America,  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
and  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  contained 
all  the  hoofed  quadrupeds — the  ox,  buf- 
f  do,  sheep,  antelope,  giraffe,  and  a  pro- 
digious diversity  of  carnivorous  animals 
— lions,  tigers,  hyfenas,  dogs,  and 
wolves ;  so  it  was  characterized  both 
positively  by  the  presence  of  enormous 
diversity  of  thehighestforms  of  mammals, 
negatively  by  the  absence  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  animals.     But  though  uniform 
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in  the  general  character  of  its  population, 
the  district  differed  very  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  its  area.  The  subdi- 
vision, cnmpi'ising  the  circuni-polar  area, 
was  wonderfully  uniform,  though  Amer- 
ica, Asia,  and  Europe  presented,  in  most 
cases,  nothing  more  than  local  varieties. 
The  polar  bear,  Arctic  fox,  walrus,  and 
the  like,  were  all  characteristic  of  the 
great  Arctic  famia.  That  the  division 
formed  by  Southern  Africa,  and  which 
was  the  next  important  sub-province, 
was  divided  into  two  portions  by  a 
great  physical  barrier — the  Sahara  desert. 
The  portion  of  Africa  lying  on  this  side 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of 
Asia  and  Europe ;  its  ])opulation  being 
substantially  that  of  Southern  Europe 
and  Asia — while  the  ultra-Sahara  dis- 
trict was  in  many  respects  a  most  pecu- 
liar province.  Having  described  these 
populations  in  detail,  and  also  the  fauna 
of  the  territory  extending  from  England 
to  Japan,  which  contained  identical 
species  of  very  varied  kinds  of  animals, 
and  wdiich  might  be  regarded  as  being 
substantially  a  mixture  of  the  northern 
and  the  southern  fauna,  the  lecturer  con- 
cisely recapitulated  the  facts  he  had 
set  before  his  audience  as  showing  how 
there  were  great  natural  provinces 
marked  out  by  the  populations  which 
they  contained. 


Temple  Bar. 
LOVE'S  MISERIES. 

"  IcH  liebe  dich,"  says  Heine,  in  one  of 
his  heart-breaking  little  songs,  "  so  muss 
ich  weinen  bitterlich."  Why  must  men 
weep  bitterly  when  they  love  ?  And 
why  are  men  who  know  no  more  of  love 
than  a  hedgehog  knows  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  moon,  led  by  a  supreme 
instinct  to  associate  love  and  misery  ? 
Why  are  plays  that  tell  of  love's  mis- 
haps, and  wrongs,  and  sufferings,  more 
instantly  popular  than  any  other?  Why 
does  a  love-stoiy  which  has  a  sad  ending 
linger  in  one's  mind  longer  than  one 
that  ends  with  the  customary  perfume 
of  orange-blossom  and  the  musical  pop 
of  champagne  ?  It  is  a  notorious  fact 
thjit  love  is  not  the  ruling  passion  of  men 
and  women.  During  a  certain  time  it  is 
so  ;  but  so,  at  certain  times,  are  all  pas- 
sions ruling.     The  predominant  passion 
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of  mankind,  however  it  may  be  dis- 
guised, is  individual  advancement,  whe- 
ther the  man  aims  at  money,  or  fame,  or 
power.  Love  plays  a  part  in  the  drama, 
but  it  is  the  part  of  a  Greek  chorus, 
coming  on  the  stage  at  intervals,  bright- 
ening the  mysteries  of  things,  and  an- 
nouncing the  will  of  the  gods.  But  of 
two  tragedies,  one  of  which  has  love  for 
its  motive  power,  the  other  money, 
which  will  touch  most  nearly  the  hearts 
of  men  ?  Without  doubt,  we  have  had 
several  plays  and  many  novels  which 
made  cupidity  or  avarice  their  prominent 
feature  ;  and  one  or  two  of  these  have 
been  moderately  successful ;  but  the  in- 
disputable mandate  of  human  sympathies 
has  ordained  that  love,  and  love  alone, 
shall  forever  be  the  magic  material  of 
dramatic  and  literary  fiction.  Nor  is  it 
less  certain,  as  we  have  said,  that  the 
miseries  of  love  appeal  more  powerfully 
than  the  joys  of  love  to  the  emotions. 
Who  cares  a  brass  fartning  about  Blanche 
or  Emily  after  she  is  once  in  the  carriage, 
and  being  whipped  off  to  the  railway- 
station  on  her  marriage  tour?  The 
subtle  aroma  of  romance  has  gone  from 
her.  She  is  like  anybody  else.  She 
subsides  into  the  ranks  of  those  married 
couples  who  are  judged,  not  by  their 
love  affairs,  but  by  their  dinners.  A 
year  or  two  ago,  when  Blanche  was 
known  to  be  timidly  writing  letters  to  a 
young  gentleman  who  dared  not  go  near 
her  house,  one  was  interested  in  her.^ 
Did  we  not  hear  stories  of  her  mother 
having  sought  to  bury  her  down  in 
Brighton? — how  the  yoimg  gentleman 
waiT  seen  to  pass  them  both  one  morn- 
ing ;  how  Blanche  had  looked  piteously 
at  her  mother,  who  was  inexorable  ;  how 
the  young  gentleman  did  obtain  a  secret 
interview,  and  bade  Blanche  a  good-by, 
and  went  off  to  India ;  how  Blanche 
once  burst  into  tears  before  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple when  his  name  was  mentioned,  and 
how  mutely  and  bravely  she  bore  her 
tender  misery  until — until,  lo  !  the  young 
gentleman  returns  with  a  good  commis- 
'  sion,  wins  over  the  mother,  marries  the 
daughter,  and  Blanche — as  we  say — re- 
tires into  the  cold  shade  of  the  common- 
place, and  we  care  to  hear  no  more  about 
her. 

But  the  question  still  remains — why  is 
love  so  constantly  productive  of  misery  ? 
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Why  have  we  ahnost  come  to  consider 
misery  as  the  normal  condition,  of  love  ? 
While  "  Maud  with  her  exquisite  face  " 
Avas  as  yet  only  a  vision  to  her  future 
lover,  did  not  he  cry, 

"  And  most  of  all  would  I  flee  from  the  cruel  mad- 
ness of  love, 

The  honey  of  poison-flowers,  and  all  the  measure- 
less ill  ?  " 

And  through  all  the  -n'ondevful  melody 
and  tenderness  of  that  brief  idyllic  period 
in  which  Maud  and  her  lover  were  happy 
lovers,  we  catch  an  undertone  of  piteous 
unrest  and  despair.  The  very  roses  in  the 
garden  weep  at  the  moment  he  is  expect- 
ing "  Queen  Maud  .in  all  her  splendor." 
"0,  why  should  love,  like  men  in  drinking-songs, 

Spice  his  fair  banquet  with  the  dust  of  death?" 
It  is  obviously  absurd  to  say,  in  reply  to 
the  question,  that  love  has  always  been 
the  favorite  idealism  of  poets,  that  per- 
sons oi'  cultivation  have  educated  their 
sensibilities  to  perceive  its  dramatic 
capacities,  and  that  the  enjoyment  of  the 
"  seutiment  "  of  love  as  art -material  is, 
so  far,  an  acquired  taste.  It  is  not  so. 
What  sets  the  women  in  the  pit  crying 
over  the  sorrows  of  "  Arrah-na-Pogue," 
when  they  would  sit  in  stolid  apathy 
over  the  "  Rightful  Heir  ?  "  The  mise- 
ries of  love,  whether  they  are  represent- 
ed in  a  drama,  a  poem,  a  picture,  or  a 
novel,  provoke  a  keen  and  direct  human 
sympathy  because  they  appeal  to  a  uni- 
versal human  experience. 

How  very  common  tiiis  experience  is 
we  do  not  believe  th.at  most  people  com- 
prehend. They  look  around  them  and 
see  their  neighbors  comfortably  married, 
in  easy  circumstances,  and  always  ready 
to  joke  about  love  matters.  You  don't 
expect  these  jolly,  well-to-do  persons  to 
h.ave  suiiered  much  from  the  miseries  of 
love.  You  hear  them  talk  about  love  as 
if  it  were  a  sort  of  measles  naturally  in- 
cidental to  a  certain  period  of  lite,  upon 
their  escape  from  which  they  ought  pious- 
ly to  congratulate  themselves.  How 
tliey  good-humoredly  laugh  at  the  piti- 
able state  in  which  some  young  friend 
suddenly  finds  himself!  How  they 
bid  him  attend  to  his  digestion,  and 
let  Blanche  or  Emily  go  hang  herself  tor 
a  plague  and  a  flirt!  How  admirably 
they  strive  to  convince  him  that  all  that 
is  the  matter  with  him  is  a  temporary 
weakness  of  intellect !  And  how  clearly 
does  every  one  of  them  understand  that 


he  is  a  miserable  hypocrite,  who  is  re- 
peating in  parrot-fashion  the  idiotic  com- 
mon-places which  men,  in  order  to  shelter 
themselves  from  possible  satire,  have 
said  about  love.  In  the  midst  of  that 
jolly  life  of  his,  there  are  moments  in 
which  he  looks  back  and  tliinks  unutter- 
able things,  in  which  the  old  bitterness 
and  the  wrong  come  up,  and  he  feels 
again  the  keen  edge  of  separation  and 
the  old,  old  Avretchedncss  of  quarrelling 
and  misunderstandings.  These  expe- 
riences, of  course,  are  individual  to  him- , 
self.  How  is  he  to  suppose  that  such 
tragic  experiences  are  common  to  his 
neighbors?  Only  with  him  were  they 
possible — heaven  and  earth  combined 
could  not  again  invent  so  much  perver- 
sion of  iTnhai:)py  circumstances,  so  much 
utter  misery.  As  for  Blanche's  lover, 
why,  the  case  is  quite  different !  And  so 
he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  cure  Blanche's 
lover  of  his  folly  by  laughing  over  the 
matter,  and  hypocritically  applying  old 
saws  and  venerable  maxims  which  he 
himself  knows  to  be  absurd.  He  cannot 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  other  men 
have  undergone  the  tremendous  emo- 
tional experiences  that  clustered  about 
his  youth ;  and  these  he  keeps  safely 
hid  down  in  the  cellar  of  his  memory. 
When  perforce  that  sacred  treasury  is 
entered,  and  this  or  that  particular  gob- 
let handled  and  shaken,  be  sure  it  is 
some  bitterly  tender  play  or  book  that 
is  the  robber,  and  when  the  old  cruel 
wine  is  spilt,  you  shall  scarcely  be  able 
to  tell  it  from  blood. 
Nor  is  it  the — 

"Daughter  of  Death  and  Priapus, 
Our' lady  of  Pain," 

who  is  the  mother  of  these  bitter  memo- 
ries. 

Nor  is  it  the  impatient  observance  of 
decay,  that  cries — 

"Time  turns  the  old  days  to  derision, 
Our  loves,  into  corpses  or  w;ves; 
And  marriage,  and  death,  and  division, 
Make  barren  our  lives." 

The  majority  of  the  causes  of  love's 
miseries  are  traceable  to  social  sources — 
to  those  regulations  of  habit  and  con- 
duct which  society  has  found  to  be,  in 
the  long  run,  wise  and  prudent  laws.  It 
is  no  w^onder  that  the  sufferer,  stung  by 
the  acuteness  of  his  pain,  turns  round 
upon  society  and  blasj^hemes  in  an  em- 
phatic manner  ;   it  is  only  when  many 
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years  have  past  that  he  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  those  customs  which  tem- 
porarily wounded  him.  At  first  sight 
human  nature  and  the  laws  of  society 
seem  to  clash  terribly.  As  a  general 
rule,  young  men  fall  in  love  and  wish  to 
marry  before  they  dare  marry.  The 
keenest  p;ls^io^  of  love  is  possible  to  a 
mere  youth  w^hose  notions  of  the  world 
and  the  requirements  of  life  are  so  untrue 
as  to  be  pathetically  ludicrous.  But 
what  does  he  care  for  these  things  when 
the  great  revelation  comes  upon  him? 
He  ste])s  into  a  new  Avorld,  and  the 
light  of  it  blinds  his  eyes.  There  is 
for  him  notiiing  in  the  universe  but 
a  passion-flower  of  a  face  which 
turns  towards  him  whichever  way 
he  turns,  and  dazzles  him  with  its  awful 
lustre.  He  has  severed  the  old  bonds. 
The  self-regarding  audacity  and  shame- 
facedness  of  youth  are  gone  from  him. 
He  assumes  "the  certain  step  of  man  ;  " 
and  has  vague  longings  for  a  suit  of 
armor,  a  horse,  a  sword,  and  an  enemy. 
Tiie  exquisite  truth  of  Dickens'  descrip- 
tion of  David  Copperfield's  courtship  of 
Dora  is  precisely  one  of  those  passages 
which  silence  us  when  we  begin  to  com- 
plain of  the  great  novelist's  wilful  exag- 
gerations aud  burlesques.  Tlie  love  of 
this  period  is  called  "  calf-love."  It  is 
genei-ally  laughed  at.  One  does  not  at 
first  see  why  one  of  the  most  powerful 
causes  of  human  pain  should  be  regarded 
as  a  joke  ;  but  time  dulls  the  sorrow  of 
bygone  years  and  shows  us  its  dramatic 
and  humorous  side.  In  one  sense,  "  calf- 
love "  is,  indeed,  a  species  of  measles, 
Avhich  few  men  escape,  and  the  results 
of  which  seldom  quit  a  man  until  he 
leaves  the  sphere  of  human  recollections 
forever  behind  him.  For  "calf-love"  is  al- 
most always  unfurtunate — we  had  almost 
said  must  be  unfortunate.  One  obvious 
reason  is  that  young  men  fall  in  love 
before  they  can  afibrd  to  marry.  As 
society  stands,  a  man  is  expected  to  ofler 
his  wife  something  like  the  position 
which  she  has  litherto,  imder  her  par- 
ents' roof,  enjoyed.  At  any  rate,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  a  husband  is  expected 
to  give  his  wife  assurances  of  being  able 
to  keep  her  on  this  side  of  starvation. 
Such  considerations  are  banished  from 
the  glowing  atmosphere  of  first  love. 
Who  doubts  the  constancy  of  woman  at 
nineteen  ?     The  demands  which  a  young 


man  of  nineteen  makes  upon  the  patience 
and  common-sense  of  the  girl  who  has, 
by  unfortunate  circumstances,  come  to  be 
fond  of  him,  are  splendidly,  beautifully 
unreasonable.  She  is  to  have  absolute 
faith  in  his  success  in  life.  She  is  to  wait 
patiently  for  years  while  he  is  absent 
from  her,  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
means  or  position  which  would  render 
their  marriage  possible.  He  never  re- 
flects that  a  girl  of  eighteen  is  older  than 
a  young  man  of  twenty-flve.  Her  time  for 
marriage  has  come,  while  his  has  not. 
There  ai-e  other  men  of  assured  position 
and  stability  of  thought  whom  she  meets, 
whom  she  perhaps  attracts.  Edward  is 
two  hundred  or  two  thousand  miles  off", 
fighting  bravely,  no  doubt,  for  his  pros- 
pective wife.  She  is  surrounded  by 
friends  who  are  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,  while  she  has  to  remain  sad 
and  single  on  the  faith  of  Edward's  com- 
ing for  her,  with  the  consciousness  that 
every  year  her  chances  of  marriage  are 
decreasing.  The  great  influence  of  her 
parents  is  certain  to  be  directed  against 
Edward's  candidature.  What  c;ai  she 
do  ?  Perhaps  at  the  very  moment  when 
a  temporary  quarrel  is  on  between  the 
lovers,  a  new  lover,  begirt  by  the  splen- 
did armor  of  wealth,  appears  on  the 
scene,  and  carries  off"  the  maiden  before 
she  knows  what  she  is  about.  With  such 
consequences  to  Edward  as  we  shall  after- 
wards consider. 

This  early  love,  also,  is  fruitful  of 
miseries  through  its  inexperience.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  two  young  peo- 
ple, of  opposite  sexes  and  the  same  age, 
are  sure  to  fill  in  love  with  each  other  if 
they  are  left  much  together.  It  is  the 
most  natural  method  of  imparting  anew 
interest  to  the  ordinary  business  of  taking 
walks  to  church  'uid  back,  of  spending 
the  evening,  and  so  forth.  It  is  so  very 
quiet  and  simple  a  revolution  that  the 
young  people  are  only  aw^akened  to  its 
presence  by  some  little  incident  that 
flashes  the  truth  upon  their  frightened 
eyes.  Then  there  is  a  brief  moment  of 
superhuman  ecstasy,  followed  by  mutual 
protestations,  vows  of  constancy,  and 
tearful  adjurations  to  secrecy.  Week 
after  week  this  blissfully  disquieting  life 
goes  on,  and  then  Edward,  turning  de- 
spairing eyes  toward  her,  bids  her  fare- 
well, and  goes  ofli"  in  quest  of  fame  and 
fortune.     Which  of  them  shall  first  find 
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out  the  profound  mistake  and  blunder 
that  lay  at  the  root  of  all  this  fleeting 
joy?  Which  of  them  shall  first  awake 
some  morning  to  find  a  new  object  in- 
stalled in  the  chamber  of  the  aftections, 
Avhich  hitherto  has  only  had  an  insufli- 
cient  and  temporary  lodger?  Perhaps 
Edward  discovers  that  a  very  few  weeks' 
absence  has  made  a  wonderful  difterence 
in  his  view  of  things ;  and  now,  being 
able  more  impartially  to  scan  the  unhap- 
py Clara's  disposition  and  temper,  finds 
that  these  would  never  assort  witli  his 
own.  Or  it  is  Clara,  wlio  sees  in  Ed- 
ward's wilfulness  and  fits  of  sudden  lik- 
ing and  disliking  an  unhappy  omen  for 
the  future  ;  and  discovers  that  her  heart 
does  not  cling  to  him  with  that  perfect 
abandonment  which  would  make  mar- 
riage a  safe  experiment.  Her  letters 
become  more  subdued.  He  remonstrates. 
She  gives  the  faintest  possible  indication 
of  the  truth.  He  rises  up  in  the  majesty 
of  his  wrath,  curses  womankind,  takes  to 
Avriting  Byronic  poetry,  and  giving  him- 
self headaches  through  excessive  drink- 
ing, finally  turns  to  business,  marries, 
ten  years  after,  a  happy  little  woman, 
and  settles  down  to  the  living  a  com- 
fortable and  peaceful  life. 

Now  the  tragic  aspect  of  the  case  is 
this — that,  however  desirable  for  both 
parties  may  be  the  breaking  of  this  unwise 
compact,  the  sharp  sundering  leaves  a 
,  dreadful  and  ragged  wound  in  at  least 
one  of  the  hearts  concerned.  Edward 
may  reason  Avith  himself,  then  or  after- 
wards, that  the  inconsistency  about 
Avhich  he  has  so  bitterly  complained  was 
a  perfect  godsend  to  him  ;  but  no  amount 
of  reason  Avill  remove  the  scar  of  the 
wound.  The  shattering  of  one's  trust  in 
this  particular  woman  is  like  the  collapse 
of  the  universe.  There  is  no  more  iiiith, 
no  more  love,  no  more  hojie  possible. 
Kuin  and  chaos  encompass  things,  and 
tlie  world  is. a  cheat.  Then  the  beautiful 
idyllic  charm  of  those  early  days — tlie 
sw^eet  memories  that  hang  around  them 
like  a  faint  fragrance — the  old  visions, 
and  asi)irations,  and  tender  confidences 
— is  it  not  entirely  desolating  that  these 
should  be  buried  for  ever  in  the  shadowy 
past  ?  These  days  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. In  the  evenings  of  the  years  to 
come  he  will  sit  and  brood  over  them, 
and  call  up  faces  and  scenes  oiit  of  the 
flickering  fire.     A  whift'  of  sea  air,  or  the 


scent  of  sweet-brier,  Avill  be  fraught  with 
a  vague  sadness  to  him,  for  these  will  be 
forever  associated  Avith  that  bygone 
dream.  By  and-by  he  will  reach  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  Avhole  affair, 
and  come  to  see  that  Clai'a's  conduct  was 
not  so  much  the  result  of  her  own  sinful 
Avilfulness,  or  weakness,  or  inconstancy, 
but  tlie  result  of  certain  circumstances 
which  Avere  absolutely  ccercive.  This 
tyranny  of  circumstance  Avill  forever 
hang  around  him  as  an  impenetrable 
mystery — a  hateful,  miserable  thing;  and 
when  some  tragic  story  of  love's  misery 
is  told  him  in  a  theatre  or  in  a  book,  the 
sense  of  indignation  and  pity  Avill  make 
his  heart  swell  with  sympathy  and  his 
eyes  fill  with  the  bitter  teai-s  of  long  ago. 
Of  course,  it  does  not  follow  that  these 
unwise  early  loves,  Avhich  are  such  a  com- 
mon source  of  pain  and  painful  memo- 
ries, never  lead  to  mariiage.  Sometimes 
the  baby-lovers  are  precipitate,  and 
marry  in  haste  to  repent  at  leisure. 
Some  of  the  saddest  domestic  stories 
arise  from  these  ill-considered  and  im- 
mature matches,  which  have  at  first  so 
nmch  tender  romance  about  them.  Every 
reader  must  know  of  some  such  case  ;  if 
he  does  not,  so  much  the  better.  It  is 
more  jileasant  to  believe,  when  one  sees 
two  young  loA^ers  together,  enjoying  the 
beautiful  emotions  of  the  period,  thut  we 
ought  to  wish  them  every  success — that 
Ave  ought  to  pray  that  the  white  flower 
of  constancy  be  not  nipped  by  early 
frosts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  results 
of  juvenile  marriages  are,  as  a  rule, 
lamentable.  The  troubles  of  life  crowd 
on  the  young  couple  before  they  have 
the  fortitude  to  bear  them,  and  the 
small  household  soon  becomes  dispir- 
ited, despondent,  careless,  r(?ckless.  The 
young  Avife  is  a  mere  baby,  good  at 
kissing,  but  indiflierent  in  matters  of 
housekeeping.  As  Henri  Miirger  says 
of  one  of  his  heroines,  "  She  mends 
love-quarrels  A'ery  well,  but  linen  very 
badly."  Love  may  for  a  time  reconcile 
a  man  to  a  slovenly  house,  badly-cooked 
dinners,  and  general  discomfort ;  but  in 
time  the  husband — especially  an  impetu- 
ous young  husband  with  an  uncertain 
temper — will  remonstrate.  Now  eveiy 
Avoman  is  not  a  Dora,  Avho  finds  a  safe 
refuge  in  tears.  The  chances  are  that 
the  young  Avife,  smitten  Avith  the  base 
ingratitude  of  iiim  who  but  a  little  time 
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before  was  vowing  himself  the  happiest 
of  men,  bristles  up  and  repays  his  re- 
monstrances in  kind.  But  it  is  not 
necessary,  to  render  such  a  match  de- 
plorable in  its  consequences,  that  quar- 
reUing  should  ensue.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  something  far  more  saddening 
in  the  not  uncommon  spectacle  of  a 
household  in  which  the  young  husband 
and  wife  struggle  against  the  ennui  and 
indifference  that  lie  in  wait  tor  them  ; 
where  he  tries  to  conceal  from  her  the 
fact  that  she  is  a  hopeless  burden  upon 
energies  which  were  never  very  strong, 
where  she  tries  to  make  the  best  of 
straitened  means,  and  hide,  from  herself 
and  him,  the  despair  that  is  settling  upon 
her.  Young  ladies,  don't  refuse  to  mar- 
ry a  man  because  he  is  poor;  but  be 
sure  that  his  atlection  for  you  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  hasty  impulse,  and 
that  he  has  some  notion  of  the  terrible 
responsibility  of  marriage.  "  When  you 
are  dead,"  says  a  Fi-ench  proverb,  "  it  is 
for  a  long  time."  The  proverb  is  levelled 
at  would-be  suicides ;  it  might  be  modi- 
lied  so  as  to  suit  persons  about  to  marry. 
But,  it  may  be  objected,  all  persons 
have  not  had  an  mifortunate  love-aifair 
in  their  youth ;  there  must  be  some  fur- 
ther reasons  for  that  universal  sympathy 
witii  love's  miseries  which  a  pathetic 
story  or  drama  never  fails  to  touch. 
More  persons  have  had  an  unfortunate 
love-affair  in  their  youth  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  That  a  man  should 
grow  up  to  the  point  at  which  he  mar- 
ries without  having  been  in  love  with 
somebody  else  before,  is  one  of  those 
miracles  for  which  we  have  to  accept  the 
authority  of  revelation  in  woiks  of  fic- 
tion. And,  once  a  man  is  married,  it  is 
not  conducive  to  his  domestic  comfort 
that  he  should  ]-ake  up  the  ashes  of 
these  burnt-ovit  fires  and  invite  curious 
questions.  Both  for  his  own  sake  and  the 
sake  of  those  with  whom  he  has  estab- 
lished new  relations,  he  prefers  to  pre- 
serve a  judicious  silence  on  such  matters. 
While,  liowever,  a  vast  number  of  people 
— the  majority  of  people,  we  should  say 
— have  painful  or  tender  memories  of 
early  love,  that  come  to  them  unbidden, 
at  long  intervals  and  odd  times — 

"  From  the  bountiful  infinite  west,  from  the  liappy 
memorial  places, 
Full  of  the  stately  repose  and  the  lordly  de- 
light of  the  dead, 


Where   the  fortunate  islands  are  lit  with  the 
light  of  ineffable  faces, 
And  a  sound  of  a  sea  without  wind  is  aboijt 
them,  and  sunset  is  red  " 

— the  far  more  horrible  miseries  of  love 
are  the  miseries  of  maturer  years.  The 
cruel  circumstance  of  the  boyish  love 
becomes  in  time  a  sad,  sweet  memory, 
which  has  something  piteously  tender 
about  it ;  but  a  man's  love  is  fraught 
with  graver  consequences,  for  good  or 
evil.  To  many  of  the  social  accidents 
or  laws  which  are  responsible  for  these 
human  wrongs,  we  cannot  even  allude 
here.  The  subject  is  too  dangerous  a 
one,  so  apt  are  people  to  mistake  the  in- 
tention of  a  writer  in  certain  subjects. 
That  a  man,  for  example,  shoidd  be  in 
love  with  a  married  woman  is  properly 
held  to  be  a  disastrous* and  undesirable 
thing;  but  it  is  incredible  to  some  peo- 
ple that  a  man  may  have  incurred  this 
misfortune  in  the  most  innocent  man- 
ner. Supi)ose  that  the  woman  whom 
he  loves  cares  nothing  for  him,  and 
goes  and  marries  some  one  else:  is  his 
love  to  drop  down  dead  the  very  mo- 
ment she  enters  the  church-door  ?  "A 
shocking  thing,"  cry  our  theorists,  "that 
a  man  should  love  another  man's  wife. 
The  moment  she  became  A.'s  wife,  B. 
had  no  right  to  think  of  her  any  more." 
What  if  B.  was  unable  to  help  thinking 
of  her?  If  his  affections  were  so  admir- 
ably under  control  that  he  could  at  any 
time  change  their  direction,  would  not 
he  have  ceased  loving  her  long  ago, 
when  he  discovered  that  his  pursuit  was 
hopeless  ?  Werther  must  go  on  loving 
Charlotte ;  but  he  has  no  business  to 
visit  Charlotte's  house,  make  an  ass  of 
liimself,  and  annoy  her  husband.  The 
best  thing  he  can  to  do  is  to  start  a 
newspaper,  then  he  will  have  plenty  to 
think  about. 

"  And  yet  if  they  two  did  look  into 
each  other's  eyes,  and  each,  in  silence, 
in  tragical  renunciance,  did  find  that  the 
other  was  all  too  lovely  ? "  says  Mr. 
Carlyle,  making  a  guess  at  the  relations 
between  young  Barbaroux  and  Madame 
Roland.  That,  however,  was  in  the 
France  of  many  years  ago.  At  present, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  gay  satirists  of 
the  feidlleton  and  the  franc  novel,  no  re- 
nunciance is  necessary.  On  the  contrary, 
your  Parisian  married  lady  looks  iq^on 
her  lover  and  her  lap-dog  as  the  ordinary 
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companions  of  her  otherwise  desolate 
existence  ;  and  leaves  to  her  husband  the 
amusement  of  reading  the  passionate 
Wail  of  lovers,  such  as  the  hero  of  "  Fan- 
ny," who  are  indignant  that  the  husband 
should  ever  appear  upon  the  scene  at  all. 
The  tragic  circumstances  of  this  kind  of 
life — even  in  the  modified  form  in  which 
it  really  does  exist — need  not  be  in- 
cluded here,  although  they  would  swell 
the  list  of  the  miseries  of  love  to  an  enor- 
mous extent.  In  England  Ave  believe 
that  the  parties  to  such  a  domestic  ar- 
rangement deserve  all  they  get,  includ- 
ing tlie  coarse  laugh  of  tlie  audience  in 
the  Divorce  Court,  when  incoherently 
affectionate  letters  are  ]-ead  out  by  sar- 
castic counsel.  The  miseries  of  innocent 
love  are  sufficiently  gi-eat  without  re- 
quiring, to  complete  the  list,  the  woes 
of  guilty  passion.  And  innocent  love, 
too,  often  finds  itself  in  court,  trembling 
and  blushing  before  the  rude  inquiries 
of  an  impertinent  juryman  or  a  solemn 
judge.  It  is  rather  an  ignominious  ter- 
mination to  the  halcyon  period  of  early 
aifection,  thus  to  find  itself  compelled  to 
deliver  up  a  statistical  account  of  its  by- 
gone secrets.  In  most  of  such  cases 
Clara  is  the  victim  of  the  indignation  of 
her  friends.  When  Edward  came  to  see 
their  mutual  relations  in  a  difi:erent  light 
during  a  few  years'  residence  in  China, 
she  would  fain  have  accepted  the  cruel 
decision  of  fate,  and  added  one  to  the 
list  of  persons  with  mournful  mysteries 
in  their  lives.  But  her  parents  and  coun- 
sellors demand  revenge,  poimce  upon 
Edward's  letters,  carry  the  shamefaced 
Clara  into  Court,  and  there  make  her 
the  sport  of  sardonic  lawyers.  Here  she 
is  called  his  "  darling  little  Tootsy- 
Pootsy;"  there  he  reminds  her  how 
they  were  caught  kissing  by  licr  mamma  ; 
and,  again,  he  pathetically  bewails  her 
absence  from  him,  and  wonders  when 
she  will  have  the  overlooking  of  his  linen 
and  the  mending  of  his  stockings.  It  is 
of  no  use  that  he  asks  how  he  could  help 
the  change  in  his  feelings  towards  her  ; 
in  law,  a  promise  of  marriage  is  as  irre- 
vocable as  marriage  itself;  and  the  ad- 
ditional experience  and  reflection  of 
those  few  years'  absence  cost  Edward 
some  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
pounds,  with  which  the  Court  ordains 
that  Clara's  w^ounded  pride  shall  be 
healed.     It  is  not  often  that  the  gentle- 


man show^s  his  hatred  of  flirtation  and 
inconstancy  by  prosecuting  the  young 
woman  who  has  jilted  him  ;  but  it  sf)me- 
times  happens.  The  other  day  a  gentle- 
man returned  from  America,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  win  a  fortune  for  a  cer- 
tain Miss  Smith,  to  find  that  the  young- 
lady  had  married  somebody  else.  He 
had  sold  a  farm  in  Columbia  in  order  to 
hurry  home  to  this  light-o'-love,  and, 
having  thus  sustained  loss,  demanded 
some  solatium.  The  jury  fined  the  young 
lady  two  hundred  pounds  for  her  frail- 
ty, which  it  is  to  be  hoped  her  husband 
paid  with  a  good  grace.  But  one  of  the 
newspapers  was  wicked  enough  to  say 
that  the  case  should  not  be  regaixled  as 
a  precedent,  as  it  was  too  bad  to  imagine 
that  a  gentleman  who  expected  a  lady's 
affection  to  survive  his  long  absence  in 
America  should  be  thus  compensated 
for  his  ignorance  of  human  nature. 

Half  the  miseries  of  love  arise  fi-oni 
the  fact  that  volition  has  so  little  power 
over  the  afi^ections,  and  that  a  breach 
once  made  in  love  is  scarcely  ever  repar- 
able. What  is  constancy  ?  Suppose 
the  gentleman  of  whom  we  have  just 
spoken  had  returned  to  find  Miss  Smith 
unmarried.  During  his  absence  she  has, 
unwittingly  and  perhaps  unwillingly, 
lost  much  of  the  old  affection  she  had  for 
him.  Perhaps  she  has  become  deeply 
interested  in  a  third  person  ;  perhaps 
she  has  not;  in  either  case  the  old  love 
for  her  lover  is  gone.  She  cannot  help 
the  fact ;  he  cannot  repair  it.  But,  says 
the  woild,  constancy  demands  that  she 
shall  redeem  her  promise.  Is  it  right  or 
fitting  that  she  should  do  so  ?  Even 
if  the  man  is  willing  to  marry  a  w^oman 
who  does  not  love  him,  ought  she  to  per- 
mit the  farce,  and  peril  the  whole  future 
happiness  of  both  of  them?  Constancy, 
in  such  a  case,  is  a  crime  and  a  blunder, 
for  which  both  are  likely  to  suffer  hea- 
vily. Once  a  woman's  love  is  gone,  all 
contingent  jDromises  should  go  with  it. 
The  commonest  thing  for  lovers  to  do  is 
to  swear  tremendous  vows  of  truth  and 
loyalty,  give  all  manner  of  pledges,  and 
make  stringent  compacts.  What  is  the 
use  ?  You  cannot  catch  the  ethereal 
fragrance  of  love  with  these  pitiful 
mouse-traps.  All  you  can  faithfully  per- 
form of  these  promises  is  the  bare  cere- 
mony of  marriage;  and  if,  by  that  time, 


the  old  love  has  fled,  who  would 
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As  for  the  care  on  the  part  of  a  woman 
to  keep  herself  out  of  temptation,  that 
depends  on  her  character,  which,  also, 
vows  do  not  affect.  If  a  woman  is  prone 
to  flirtation,  she  will  attract  possible 
lovers  unconsciously.  She  will  explain 
the  intimacy  she  permits  with  an  inge- 
nious casuistry  that  quite  satisfies  her  own 
conscience.  And  the  fact  is,  that  if  she 
does  get  off  with  the  old  love  and  take 
on  with  the  new,  the  old  lover  lias  rea- 
son to  thank  God  that  she  did  so  before 
mai'riage !  A  woman  with  this  weak- 
ness in  her  constitution  is  always  unsafe ; 
and  the  mischief  done  when  she  is  un- 
married is  nothing  to  what  might  occur 
under  other  circumstances. 

Having  said  so  much  about  our  sweet- 
hearts, a  word  must  be  added  about  our 
wives.  They  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain. The  matured,  wise,  tried  love  of 
a  man's  developed  nature  is  of  infinitely 
greater  value  than  the  temporary  frenzy 
of  youth.  The  common  talk  about  first 
love  is  fall  of  absurdity ;  though  what 
the  poets  say  about  the  divine  idealisms 
of  first  love — idealisms  which  must  have 
been  destroyed  in  any  case,  and  which, 
once  destroyed,  never  return — is  too 
true.  It  is  far  better  surely  that  the  de- 
struction of  these  idealisms  should  be  ef- 
fected by  some  one  with  whom  a  man  is 
not  bound  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Wives  should  consider  that  the  former 
sweethearts  of  their  husbands  have  done 
the  latter  a  kindly,  though  temporarily 
bitter,  service.  There  is  no  cause  for 
iealousy  in  those  moments  when  the  old 
'])aiu  throbs  again,  and  the  eyes  grow 
distant,  and  the  mind  is  filled  with  old 
scenes  and  old  faces.  Tiie  woman  who 
expects  that  her  husband's  life,  previous 
to  liHs  meeting  her,  shall  be  a  blank  sheet, 
so  far  as  love  is  concerned,  expects  an 
impossibility.  As  we  have  already  said, 
there  are  few  men  who  do  not  fall  in 
love  before  they  can  marry— hence  a 
large  proportion  of  these  universal  love- 
miseries.  Love  springs  up  in  defiance 
of  social  and  otlier  i-estrictiuns  of  all 
kinds  ;  and  the  restricti()ns,  as  a  rule, 
conquer.  A  great  many  circumstances 
must  accurately  fit  and  unite  before  a 
"  match"  can  be  made.  Love  ignores 
these  circumstances.  He  scouts  the  pre- 
liminary necessity  of  obtaining  an  intro- 
duction, a  simple,  but  ofien  remarkably 
difficult  matter.     He  takes  no  heed  of 


social  position,  of  proud  friends,  of  pe- 
cuniary difficulties,  of  professional  re- 
quirements, of  physiological  stumbling- 
blocks  (such  as  the  presence  of  heredi- 
tary insanity  or  consumption  in  a  fam- 
ily), and  a  dozen  similar  matters.  Lock- 
smiths are  not  the  oidy  people  at  whom 
he  laughs — he  snaps  his  fingers  in  the 
face  of  position-loving  mothers,  of  crusty 
papas,  of  irate  uncles.  Indeed,  the  first 
splendid  love  of  a  young  man  imagines  it- 
self capable  of  conquering  the  world  ;  and 
why  should  such  a  divinely  potent  influ- 
ence stop  to  consider  these  trifiing  social 
contingencies?  Why  should  not  he  go 
forth  and  carry  oft",  by  right  of  conquest, 
his  beloved  one,  even  as  the  noble  savage 
chooses  himself  a  bride  and  wins  her  by 
main  strength  of  arm?  Why,  too, 
should  not  tiiis  beautiful  love  of  liis  be 
eternal  and  indestructible ;  and  why 
should  not  the  "Mlidchen  schon  und 
wunderbar''  be  moved  by  a  like  supreme 
and  lasting  passion  ?  Sooner  or  later 
the  terrible  logic  of  experience  shatters 
these  magnificent  dreams;  and  the 
sound  of  the  shattering  of  them  is  mixed 
with  a  human  shriek  of  pain.  That  cry 
will  for  ever  ring  in  his  ears,  and  haunt 
his  dreams,  and  remain  one  of  the  im- 
penetrable mysteries  of  his  life. 


All  the  Year  Round. 
PHENOMENA  OF  MUSIC. 

The  Marquis  de  Pontecoitlant  has 
published  a  lecture*  on  the  Influence  of 
Sound  on  Animated  Beings,  which,  he 
holds,  has  been  very  imperfectly  studied. 
A  ^e\\  writers,  indeed,  have  recorded 
facts  more  or  less  extraordinary  in  their 
nature,  but  none  of  them  have  investi- 
gated the  real  causes  of  those  facts.  We 
propose  first  to  notice  some  of  M.  de 
Pontecoulant's  "  facts,"  which  are  both 
interesting  and  admissible  ;  and  then  to 
quote,  if  not  discuss,  his  causes — about 
Avhich  there  may  be  two  opinions. 

From  Dr.  Abei'crombie,  he  cites  the  case 
of  Xancy :  an  uneducated  orphan  seven 
yeai's  of  age,  employed  by  a  farmer  to 
keep  his  cows.  Nancy's  bed-room  was 
separated  by  a  thin  partition  from  an- 
other chamber,  frequently  occupied  by 
a  wanderino;  fiddler  who  had  consider- 


*  Les  Pheiiomenes  de  la  Musique.     Paris:  Li- 
brairie  Internationale. 
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able  powers  of  execution.  As  lie  some- 
times spent  a  great  part  of  tlie  night  in 
practising  difficult  passages,  Nancy  re- 
peatedly complained  that  the  noise  fa- 
tigued her:  otherwise,  she  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  music. 

After  a  time,  Nancy  fell  ill.  A  charita- 
ble lady,  residing  near  the  farm,  took  her 
home  and  nursed  her.  On  her  recovery, 
which  was  slow  and  tedious,  Nancy  re- 
mained in  the  service  of  her  benefac- 
tress. 

Some  months  afterwards,  during  the 
night,  charming  melodies  were  heard 
proceeding  from  an  unknown  source.  The 
mysterious  music,  repeated  at  irregular 
intervals,  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
inmates  of  the  house.  Not  content 
with  listening,  they  tried  to  discover  the 
invisible  minstrel,  and  traced  the  sounds 
to  Nancy's  room.  She  was  in  a  gentle 
slumber,  and  from  her  lips  there  issued 
a  succession  of  notes  resembling  the 
tones  of  a  violin. 

It  appears  that  at  the  epoch  of  her 
musical  crises  Nancy,  once  in  bed,  re- 
mained completely  motionless.  For  an 
instant  she  mumbled  indistinctly,  and 
then  uttered  sounds  like  the  tuning  of  a 
fiddle.  A  moment's  silence  would  be 
speedily  broken  by  a  prelude  performed 
■with  the  lips  quite  closed.  Then  she 
attacked  passages  of  great  difficulty, 
always  with  her  mouth  shut,  executing 
them  with  the  precision  of  a  consummate 
artist.  Sometimes  she  stopped  short 
abruptly,  and  repeated  the  sounds  of 
tuning  the  instrument.  Then,  taking  up 
the  piece  exactly  where  she  had  leftoff, 
she  finished  the  performance  as  correctly 
as  she  had  begun  it.  Two  years  after- 
wards, a  pianist  was  equally  able  to  call 
forth  Nancy's  imitative  powers. 

After  this  musical  milkmaid,  let  us 
take  a  musical  dog.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Bourbon  Restoration,  a  wretched- 
looking  cur  attended  the  daily  parade  at 
the  Tuileries.  He  forced  his  way  among 
the  musicians,  defiled  with  them,  and 
halted  with  them.  The  parade  over,  he 
disappeared  until  next  day.  The  band 
appropriately  named  him  "Tout-laid," 
"  Thoroughly  ugly,"  which  did  not  pre- 
vent his  becoming  a  general  favorite.  A 
subscription  was  got  up  to  buy  him  a  col- 
lar with  his  name  engraven  thereon.  He 
was  entertained  by  the  musicians,  each 
in  his  turn.     His  host  for  the  day  simj^ly 
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said,  "Tout  laid,  you  will  come  and 
dine  with  me,"  and  the  invitation  Avas 
at  once  accepted. 

Tlie  repast  at  an  end.  Tout-laid  took 
his  leave,  hurried  ofl:'to  the  opera,  found 
his  way  into  the  orchestra,  and  remained 
stuck  up  in  a  corner  until  the  peiform- 
ance  was  over.  "What  he  did  afterwards, 
nobody  knew.  The  mystery  enveloping 
that  portion  of  his  existence  was  never 
dispelled.  But,  one  morning,  Tout- 
laid  failed  to  appear  at  the  review, 
and  his  usual  place  in  the  opera  Avas 
empty.  The  fourth  day  of  his  disap- 
pearance, the  regimental  band  was 
stopped  in  its  march  by  a  funeral,  which 
was  unattended  by  a  single  human 
mourner,  the  only  follower  being  an  ill- 
favored  mongrel  —  Tout-laid  himself! 
They  whistled  and  shouted — all  in  vain. 
Deaf  to  their  calls,  and  giving  no  sign 
of  recognition,  he  doggedly  followed 
the  bier.  Next  morning  the  sexton 
found  hira  lying  dead  in  a  hole  which  he 
had  scratched  on  the  common  grave  of 
paupers.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
about  his  identity.  The  collar  *bore 
the  name  of  Tout-laid. 

Cows  are  sensible  to  the  charms  of 
music.  In  Switzerland,  a  milkmaid  or 
man  gets  better  wages  if  gifted  with  a 
good  voice,  because  it  is  found  that  a 
cow  will  yield  one-fifth  more  milk  if 
soothed  during  the  milking  by  a  pleas- 
ing melody.  It  might  be  expected  that 
elephants  would  manifest  musical  taste. 
On  the  10th  of  Prnirial,  year  six,  an  ex- 
perimental concert  was  given  to  Hans 
and  Margaret — a  proboscidian  pair  then 
residing  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The 
performers  were  all  distinguished  artists. 
The  result  was  unmistakable.  Melodies 
in  a  minor  key  especially  touched  their 
elephantine  hearts;  "^a  ira "  fired 
them  with  transport ;  "  Charmante 
Gabrielle "  steeped  them  in  languor. 
The  spell,  nevertheless,  did  not  act  alike 
on  both.  Margaret  became  passionately 
affectionate  ;  Hans  maintained  his  usual 
sobriety  of  deportment. 

The  sittings  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion opened,  not  with  prayers,  but  with 
musical  ]ierformances.  For  instance,  in 
the  Moiiiteur  for  the  year  three,  it  is  re- 
corded that,  at  the  sitting  of  the  nth  of 
Therniidor,  the  National  Institute  of 
Music  executed  the  hymn  to  humanity, 
and  then  the  chant  of  the  9th  of  Ther- 
2i 
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midor,  followed  by  a  ditliyramLic  hymn 
of  Robespierre's  Conspiracy.  Girard 
called  for  the  Marsellaise  ;  after  which 
and  the  Invocation  to  Harmony,  Tallien 
mounted  the  tribime  to  give  an  account 
of  the  Quiberon  expedition.  Our  new 
reformed  parliament  will  perhaps  take 
the  hint ;  making  Yankee  Doodle  pre- 
cede an  American  debate  ;  Off  She  Goes, 
a  discussion  on  rifled  cannon  ;  Flow  on 
thou  Shining  River,  introduce  the  bud- 
get. 

Explosions  ofl'er  a  pretty  group  of 
phenomena  which  have  made  consider- 
able noise  in  the  world.  Percy  relates 
that,  at  the  retreat  from  Mayence, 
thirty-six  artillery  wngons  were  blown 
np.  The  shock  was  so  terrible  that 
laboring  women  died  in  convulsions. 
Baudelocque  mentions  that,  after  the  ex- 
plosion of  tlie  Greufclle  powder  maga- 
zine, he  was  cnlled  to  attend  seventy- 
two  women  dangerously  ill.  Schmidt 
and  Mesnard  the  surgeons  assert  that, 
after  the  explosion  of  the  arsenal  at 
Landau,  in  1793,  out  of  ninety -two  new- 
borrk  babes,  a  great  number  became 
idiots,  whilst  others  dragged  out  a  feeble 
existence. 

The  number  of  cases  of  deafness  pro- 
duced by  loud  and  unexpected  noise,  is 
immense.  Unusually  powerful  sounds 
have  been  known  to  produce  giddiness, 
convulsions,  epilepsy,  inflammation ; 
army  surgeons  continually  observe  that 
wounds  get  worse  and  refuse  to  heal, 
when  a  battle  is  fought  close  at  hand 
and  repeated  cannonades  are  heard.  At 
the  siege  of  Dantzick,  the  wounded 
soldiers  felt  such  violent  pains  in  their 
amputated  stumps,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  support  them  with  their 
hands.  Wounds  in  the  head,  and  com- 
pound fractures,  became  speedily  mortal 
when  the  patients  could  not  be  removed 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  noise.  Ani- 
mnls  even  are  not  exempt  from  the  ill 
eifects  of  loud  repoi  ts.  After  long-con- 
tinued cannonades  fired  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Vistula, 
shoals  of  fish  have  been  taken  from  these 
rivers,  killed  by  the  force  of  the  detona- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  occasions 
wlien  the  concussions  of  sound  seem  to 
exercise  a  curative  influence.  A  gentle- 
niau  who  is  hard  of  hearing,  residing  in 
the   Department    of   Seine    et    Marne, 


always  travels  in  a  third-class  railway 
carriage,  because  its  rumbling  noise  en- 
ables him  to  hear  perfectly  whatever  is 
said  to  him  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  which 
would  be  quite  inaudible  to  him  out  of 
the  carriage.  The  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions mention  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  understood  what  was  said  to  her, 
only  when  the  words  spoken  were  ac- 
companied by  the  rolling  of  a  drum. 
When  the  drum  ceased  to  beat,  the  deaf- 
ness returned.  Haller  remarked,  on 
opening  a  patient's  vein,  that  the  blood 
flowed  more  abundantly  at  the  beating 
of  a  drum. 

Musical  rhythm  is  the  recurrence  of 
an  accent  or  beat  at  successive  regular 
intervals.  It  is  marked  by  what  musi- 
cians call  "keeping  time,"  without  which 
there  is  no  good  music.  But  even  with- 
out music,  there  may  be  ihythm ;  as  in 
the  ding-dong  of  a  bell,  the  plash  of  a 
water-wheel,  the  pulsation  of  a  heart,  or 
the  uniform  march  of  machinery.  A 
railway  train  often  runs  with  a  rliythm 
to  which  you  can  easily  adapt  a  tune,  of 
which  the  engine  will  mark  the  time.* 
This  regular  rhythm  is  pleasing  to  the 
ear,  producing  a  tranquillizing  and  seda- 
tive effect.  The  restless  child  is  sung  to 
sleep  by  the  measured  movement  of  its 
nurse's  ditty  ;  and  we  have  all  heard  of 
the  miller  who  could  find  no  repose 
until  his  mill,  which  had  been  stopped 
on  account  of  his  illness,  was  set  agoing 
again.  In  every  musical  composition, 
tlie  rhythm  is  marked  by  its  division 
into  equal  portions  called  "  bars." 

Rhythm  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
means  employed  in  the  infancy  of  art, 
to  render  agreeable  to  the  ear  a  succes- 
sion of  sounds  which,  without  it,  would 
produce  little  or  no  impression.  A 
march  beaten  by  drums  is  far  from  dis- 
agreeable, although  the  noise  of  those 
instruments,  without  rhythm,  would  be 
imbearable.  A  simple  change  of  the 
rhythmical  beats,  assists  a  march  and 
accelerates  its  pace.  Rhythm  sustains 
and  cheers  the  soldier  during  long  and 
fatiguing  journeys.  Quintilian  ascribed 
the  valor  of  the  Roman  legions,  in  pait 
to  the  influence  of  the  horns  and  trum- 
pets.    When  the  worn-out  column,  like 


*  This  was  observed  of  common  coaches,  by 
the  Conductor  of  All  the  Year  Round,  in  his 
Novel,  Nicholas  Nickleby. 
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a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length 
along,  the  commander  orders  the  drums 
to  beat ;  and  the  men  step  out  with 
renovated,  vigor.  By  means  of  rliytlim, 
semi-barbarous  nations  render  their  in- 
struments of  percussion  less  wearisome. 
The  Greeks,  at  the  height  of  their  civil- 
ization, attributed  to  rhythm  a  great  aas- 
thetical  power,  considering  it  the  sub- 
limest  part  of  music. 

When  the  Egyptians  wanted  to  trans- 
port one  of  their  gigantic  obelisks,  plac- 
ing it  on  a  number  of  wheeled  carriages, 
they  harnessed  men  to  them,  not  by 
hundreds  but  by  thousands ;  and,  as  re- 
jiresented  on  ancient  bas-reliefs,  in  order 
to  animate  this  multitude  by  the  same 
impulsion,  a  man,  mounted  on  the  mono- 
lith, sang  a  song,  beating  the  measure 
with  his  hands.  On  board  ship,  the 
heaviest  anchors  are  heaved  by  sailors 
stepping  to  a  rhythmical  chant.  Horses 
feel  the  effects  of  rhythm.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  obedience  of  cavalry  to  the  trum- 
pet, note  how  the  steeds  in  a  circus  alter 
their  pace  at  a  change  in  the  music. 

A  troop  of  dancers  amused  a  small 
Spanish  town  with  their  cachuchas. 
The  monks  of  the  Inquisition  charged 
them  with  impiety.  Arrested  and 
brought  before  the  Holy  Office;  after 
defending  themselves  as  well  as  they 
could,  as  a  last  argument  they  begged 
the  Tribunal  to  allow  them  to  execute 
the  dance  which,  they  declared,  was  a 
very  simple  and  innocent  performance. 
The  more  spiritedly  the  music  played, 
the  more  the  dancers  waxed  in  zeal. 
The  excitement  felt  by  the  executants 
soon  communicated  itself  to  the  spec- 
tators. The  reverend  fathers  fidgeted 
on  their  seats,  swaying  themselves  back- 
wards and  forwards,  until,  overpowered 
by  the  electric  rhythm,  they  joined  the 
culprits  in  their  dance. 

The  effects  of  music  are  ascribed  by 
M.  de  Pontecoulant  to  a  special  agent 
which  he  thinks  he  has  discovered — 
there  are  mare's  nests  in  every  civilized 
country — and  which,  like  electricity  and 
caloric,  (in  1868!)  escaping  the  notice  of 
most  of  our  senses  by  its  tenuity  and 
extreme  transparence,  may  nevertheless 
possess  sufficient  active  power  to  pro- 
dtice  the  observed  physical  phenomena. 
After  long  research,  he  was  driven  to 
admit  the  existence  of  a  2:)articular  fluid, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  sonorous 


or  musical  element.  The  existence  of 
this  fluid,  he  urges,  is  admissible,  "  fur 
it  contradicts  no  mathematical  truth 
and  changes  nothing  in  the  existing  laws 
of  acoustics."  The  sonorous  fluid,  he 
explains,  belongs  to  the  same  f  imily  as 
the  electric  fluid,  the  luminous  fluid,  and 
the  caloric  fluid. 

The  sonorous  fluid,  or  musical  mag- 
netism, is  made  to  account  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  by  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  you  may  hear  cannon  fired  more 
than  sixty  miles  off.  It  also  explains 
the  quivering  of  peas  placed  on  a  drum- 
head, at  a  short  distance  from  a  field  of 
battle,  every  time  a  shot  is  fired.  At 
Laon,  the  Waterloo  cannon  were  heard 
by  applying  the  ear  close  to  the  ground, 
although  they  were  inaudible  to  jDersons 
standing  upright.  The  same  agent 
renders  audible  at  one  end  of  a  long 
beam,  the  taps  of  a  pin's  head  at  the 
other,  although  they  are  imperceptible 
through  air  at  the  distance  of  a  yard. 

By  maintaining  that  vibrations  in  the 
air  are  the  pi'oductive  cause  of  sound, 
you  may  certainly  explain  some  acous- 
tic problems ;  but  you  can  account  for 
no  important  fact  relating  to  the  influ- 
ence of  sound  on  the  human  organiza- 
tion. Whereas,  by  admitting  the  exist- 
ence of  the  sonorous  fluid,  you  can 
understand  and  easily  explain  all  those 
phenomena,  however astonishhig — those, 
for  instance,  of  sympathy. 

Music  being  the  art  of  combining 
sounds  agreeably,  sound  is  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  music.  No  sound,  no  music. 
But,  if  you  please,  what  is  sound  ?  We 
all  thought  we  knew  what  it  was  long 
ago. 

Sound,  according  to  M.  de  Pontecou- 
lant, is  due  to  a  series  of  vibrations  in 
elastic  bodies,  or  in  parts  of  those  bodies, 
which  communicate,  not  to  the  air,  but 
to  the  invisible  sonorous  fluid,  a  series 
of  like  vibrations.  The  ear  is  not  the 
only  organ  able  to  perceive  sonorous  vi- 
brations. Tiiey  are  perceptible  by  other 
organs  not  in  contact  with  the  air,  and 
must  therefore  be  communicated  by  the 
invisible  sonorous  fluid.  The  old  experi- 
ment of  the  soundless  bell  under  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  will 
be  urged  as  an  objection.  But  to  make 
the  experiment  successful,  there  must 
be  no  solid  communication  between  the 
bell  and  the  table  on  which  the  air-pump 
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stands.  Other\vise,tlie  sonorous  fluid  will 
escape  outside,  exactly  as  the  electric 
fluid  escapes  by  means  of  a  conductor. 

Sound  is  weakened  or  stifled  in  a 
vacuum,  not  because  the  sonorous  fluid 
therein  has  become  too  rarifled,  but  be- 
cause the  fluid  finds  there  no  medium 
whereby  to  propagate  its  repercussions. 
Aerial  waves  may  accompany  soimd, 
but  they  are  themselves  set  in  motion 
by  the  sonorous  fluid.  In  short,  the  sci- 
ence of  acoustics  may  remain  as  it 
stands,  even  if  we  accept  M.  de  Ponte- 
coulant's  sonorous  fluid  into  the  bargain. 
It  is  like  the  well-washed  pobble  in  the 
soldier's  flint-soup — an  additional  ingre- 
dient, which,  if  it  does  no  good,  certain- 
ly does  no  harm;  the  speculations  of 
Chladni,  Ilelmholtz,  and  Tindall,  are 
certainly  not  in  any  way  upset  by  it. 


ROSSINI. 

On  the  13th  Nov.  died,  at  his  apart- 
ments in  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'An- 
tin,  Pnris,  Gioacchino  Antonio  Rossini, 
the  celebrated  musical  composer. 

Rossini  was  born  29th  Feb.  1*792,  at 
Pesaro,*  formerly  a  part  of  the  States  of 
the  Church,  but  now  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  His  parents  were  in  poor  circum- 
stances, his  father  being  an  indifierent 
performer  on  the  French  horn  in  a  sti-oll- 
ing  company  of  musicians.  Young  Ros- 
sini became  one  of  the  party  when  only 
10  or  12  years  old,  and  picked  up,  in  a  des- 
ultory and  crude  manner,  the  elements 
of  the  art  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
become  a  master  of  world-wide  and  last- 
ing celebrity.  When  about  15  years  of 
age  he  entered  the  Lyceum  of  Bologna, 
where  he  studied  counterpoint  and  com- 
position under  Stanislao  Mattel — himself 
a  favorite  pupil  of  the  famous  Padre 
Martini.  His  first  opera,  La  Camhiale 
di  Matrimonio^  produced  at  Venice  in 
1810,  is  now  forgotten  ;  while  scarcely 
more  than  a  quartet  and  the  overture 
are  known  of  his  second — Demetrio  e 
Folibio  — given  at  Rome  a  year  later. 
Nor  have  more  than  a  very  few  pieces 
from  his  next  seven  operas  (including 
L''Inganno  Felice  and  Pietro  del  Para- 

*  So  say  all  his  biographers,  and  his  will ;  but 
a  letter  received  by  the  Sihde  from  the  Syndic  of 
Lugo,  in  the  province  of  Ravenna,  claims  tor  that 
small  town  the  honor  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
"Maestro.'' 


gona)  escaped  oblivion.  These,  written 
with  almost  unexampled  rajddity  (all  in 
1812  or  thereabouts),  gained  for  their 
author  no  solidreputation — little,indeed, 
beyond  that  of  almost  imparalleled  fac 
lity  of  production.  The  opera  which 
first  made  him  famous  was  Tancredi, 
brought  out  at  Venice  in  1813;  and  this 
was  followed,  some  months  later,  by  L 
Italiana  in  Algieri,  which  met  with  a  suc- 
cess in  no  degi'ee  inferior.  By  these  two 
works  the  young  composer  showed  him- 
self equally  a  master  of  opera  seria  and 
ojjera  buffa.  His  style,  too,  was  now 
thoroughly  matured,  and  what  has  ever 
since  been  recognized  as  the  school  of 
Rossini — a  school  which  has  found  more 
disciples,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  than 
probably  any  other  in  any  art — may  be 
said  from  that  moment  to  have  declared 
itself 

The  frnie  thus  obtained  by  Rossini 
was  hardly  sustained  by  his  next  opera, 
Aureliano  in  Palmyra^  produced  at 
Milan  in  1814,  which  was  almost  exclu- 
sively a  success  for  Velluti,  the  famous 
evirato  ;  but  it  was,  if  possible,  increased 
by  II  Turco  in  Italia^  composed  for  the 
Scala,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
and  at  once  accepted  as  a  worthy  pend- 
ant to  L'' Italiana  in  Algieri.  ll  Tur- 
co was  followed  by  an  opera  seria  en- 
titled Sigismondo  (Venice,  1815),  of 
which  nothing  except  an  air  (afterwards 
introduced  by  Madame  Pasta  in  another 
woi-k)  has  survived ;  and  Sigismondo  by 
Mizahetta  ReginacV  Inghilterra  (Naples, 
1815),  which  even  Spohr,  who  owned 
little  aflfection  for  the  Italian  School, 
tells  us,  in  his  Selbst-Biographie^  con- 
tains some  of  Rossini's  best  music.  At 
any  rate  Elizahetta  had  an  enormous 
success,  and  is  especially  remembered  as 
the  opera  in  which  Rossini  first  set  the 
example  of  writing  his  own  ornaments 
and  "  fioriture,"  which  previously,  in  ac- 
cordance with  long  custom,  used  to  be 
either  prepared  or  extemporized  by  the 
singers  themselves.  The  overture,  bor- 
rowed by  the  too-frequently  indolent 
genius  from  Aureliano  in  Palmyra^  is 
the  same  now  invariably  perform. ed  be 
fore  II  Barbiere  de  Siviglia,  the  origi 
nal  overture  to  the  last  being  now  never 
played.  Among  the  singers  in  JEIzzabct- 
ta  were  Manuel  Garcia,  the  famous  Span 
ish  tenor,  father  of  Malibran,  and  Isa- 
bella Colbrand,  who  afterwards  became 
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Rossini's  wife.  The  San  Carlo,  vvliere  it 
was  produced,  was  at  that  time  con- 
sidered the  first  lyric  theatre  of  Italy. 
Elizabetta  was  followed  by  Torvaldo  e 
Dorliska  (Rome,  1815),  an  opera  serla, 
which  failed,  and  Torvaldo  e  Dorliska 
by  II  Jiarbiere  de  Siviglla  (Rome,  1816, 
at  the  Teatre  di  Torre  Argentina),  an 
opera  buffa.,  which  was  hopelessly  con- 
demned on  the  first  night,  but  now, 
more  than  half  a  century  later,  is  per- 
haps the  most  popular  of  all  operas  ex- 
cept Mozart's  jDon  Giovanni.  The  his- 
tory oi II  Harbiere,  and  its  first  perform- 
ance, when  not  a  note  of  the  second  act 
could  be  heard,  in  consequence  of  the 
turbulent  opposition  made  by  the  friends 
ofPaesiello,  its  triumph  at  the  second 
performance,  and  the  attendant  conse- 
quences, are  too  familiar  to  all  who  in- 
terest themselves  in  musical  matters  to 
need  repeating.  Nor  can  we  do  more 
than  state  that  II  JBarbiere  was  suc- 
cessively followed  by  Otello  (1816,  Tea- 
tro  del  Fondo,  Naples),  Cenerentola 
(1817,  Rome),  and  La  Gazza  Ladra 
(1817,  the  Scala,  Milan).  Happily  each 
of  these  works,  which  materially  in- 
creased their  author's  fame,  endures  and 
is  likely  to  endure.  To  these  succeeded 
Armida  (Naples),  Adelaida  di  JBorgogna 
(Rome),  Jtfose  inEgitto  (Naj^les),  ^Ic?^'- 
wa,  on  the  same  subject  as  Boieldieu's 
Calif  de  Uagdad  (Li'ihon),  Ricciardo  e 
Zoraide  (Naples),  Eduardo  e  Cristina 
(Venice),  La  Donna  del  Lago  (Naples, 
1819),  Bianca  e  Faliero  (Milan),  Mao- 
mettoSecondo  (Naples),  Maiildadi  Shah- 
ran  (Rome),  Zebnira  (Naples),  and  Send- 
r amide.  Among  the  foregoing  some  two 
or  three  are  wholly  unknown  in  England. 
Maornetto  subsequently  became  Le  Siege 
de  Corinthe.,  and  3Iose  became  Moise — 
both  re-written  and  greatly  extended  for 
the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  Ricciardo 
affoi-ded  the  first  idea  of  that  florid  bra- 
vura style  afterwards  brought  to  perfec- 
tion in  Semir  amide.  S  emir  amide  it- 
self, popular  to  this  day,  and  the  last  of 
Rossini's  purely  Italian  operas  (his  last, 
indeed,  composed  for  Italy),  was  first 
played  at  the  Fenice,  in  Venice,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1823,  with  anything  but  the  suc- 
cess that  has  universally  attended  it  since. 
After  going  to  Vienna — much  to  the 
chagrin  of  Beethoven,  who  was  nothing 
if  not  German — turning  the  heads  of 
the  fickle  Viennese,  Rossini  visited  Lon- 


don. Of  his  visit  to  that  city  Ebers  thus 
speaks,  in  his  "  Seven  Years  of  the  King's 
Theatre,"  under  date  of  January  24,  tlie 
opening  of  the  season  of  1824  with  Zel- 
mira.  "  The  opera  was  Rossini's,  and 
that  composer,  along  with  his  wife  Mad- 
ame Colbran  Rossini,  having  been  en- 
gaged for  the  season,  the  composer  him- 
self took  his  seat  at  the  piano-forte  dur- 
ing the  three  first  nights  of  the  perform- 
ance. The  reputation  acquired  by  Ros- 
sini gave  a  powerful  attraction  to  his 
name,  and  his  appearance  in  the  orches- 
tra was  loudly  welcomed.  His  personal 
appearance  hardly  equalled  the  expecta- 
tions formed  on  the  current  reports  of 
his  advantages  in  this  respect.  He  had 
been  a  more  handsome  man  than  on  his 
arrival  here,  though  there  was  still  enough 
to  call  for  the  epithet :  he  appeared 
stout  and  well  built,  with  little  expres- 
sion in  his  features,  and  that  little  not 
indicative  of  the  chai-acter  of  his  musical 
genius,  being  rather  of  a  serious  than 
lively  cast."  Lord  Mount-Edgecumbe, 
in  his  "  Musical  Reminiscences,"  under 
the  same  date,  says,  "  She  (Madam  Col- 
bran) appeared  in  her  husband's  opera 

oi  Zelmira.,  which  was  not  liked 

Rossini  himself  was  so  much  engaged  in 
pleasures  and  convivial  meetings,  as  well 
as  singing  with  great  profit  in  private, 
that  he  neglected  his  engagement  with 
the  theatre,  and  did  not  complete  the 
opera  he  was  to  have  composed.  He 
paid  forfeit  for  his  failure;  but,  never-, 
theless,  he  and  his  wife  realized  a  large 
sum  before  they  left  the  country." 

During  his  short  stay  in  England  Ros- 
sini was  overwhelmed  with  wealth  and 
homage,  having  received  the  most  lavish 
sums  for  his  vocal  performances  and  tui- 
tion, and  been  courted  as  a  guest  in  the 
highest  circles. 

From  October,  1824,  the  date  of  his 
departure  from  England,  Rossini  belongs 
personally  and  artistically  to  Paris.  His 
first  production  in  the  French  cajjilal,  II 
Viaggio  a  Reims  (at  the  Tiieatre  Italien, 
in  1825),  was  a  mere  trifle,  brought  out 
on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
Charles  X.  His  next  (in  1826),  Le 
Si^ge  de  Corinth.,  at  the  Academic 
Royale,  consisted  chiefly  of  the  music  of 
his  Maornetto.,  with  some  additional 
pieces.  In  1828  he  produced,  at  the 
same  establishment,  his  Comte  Org.,  in 
which  was  introduced  most  of  the  music 
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of  II  Vlaggio^  with  some  added  move- 
ments— the  whole  forming  a  work  of 
bright  and  genial  beauty  worthy  of  the 
composer  of  i?  Barhiere.  The  crowning 
glory  of  Ros:?ini's  career,  and  one  of  the 
few  masterpieces  of  grand  opera,  was 
yet  to  come — Guillaume  Tell,  produced 
at  the  Academic  Royale  on  August  3, 
1829.  The  magnificent  work  exhibits 
an  almost  complete  transformation  of 
style,  with  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  au 
heroic  dignity,  and  a  power  of  dramatic 
characterization  that  could  scarcely  have 
been  predicted  from  the  other  works  of 
the  master,  even  by  his  most  enthusiastic 
admirers.  All  his  former  grace  of  vocal 
writing,  his  thorough  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  singer's  art,  is  here 
subordinated  to  poetical  expression  and 
truth  of  situation.  The  romantic  hero- 
ism of  Arnold  and  Tell,  the  grace,  re- 
finement, and  melancholy  of  the  Princess, 
the  tyranny  of  Gessler — all  these  indi- 
vidual characteristics  are  expressed  in 
strains  of  the  noblest  order,  while  the 
patriotism  of  an  op])ressed  and  struggling 
people  is  reflected  in  concerted  and 
choral  music  of  a  grandeur  and  masterly 
construction  only  equalled  in  a  few  other 
instances,  and  surpassed  in  none.  To 
these  high  qualities  is  added  one  which 
Rossini  seems  scarcely  to  have  before 
attempted — that  distinct  impress  of  na- 
tional character  and  situation  known  as 
"  local  color."'  The  great  duct  "  Ou  vas 
tu,"  the  grand  trio  "  Quand  I'llelvetie,'" 
the  romance  "  Sombres  forets,"  and  the 
sublime  choral  writing  in  the  meeting  of 
the  Cantons,  to  mention  no  other  of  the 
many  beauties  of  the  opera,  would  alone 
suffice  to  stamp  it  as  a  production  of  the 
first  order  of  musical  genius  and  art. 
With  this  grand  eftbrt  Rossini's  active 
career  may  be  said  to  have  terminated, 
his  opera  Mohert  Bruce,  brought  out  in 
1846,  having  been  a  mere  pasticcio 
made  up  of  fragments  of  other  works. 

As  a  Church  composer  Rossini  is 
known  almost  solely  by  his  beautiful 
Stahat  Mater,  which  in  its  way  is  a 
masterpiece.  This,  and  some  exquisite 
chamber-pieces  for  one  and  two  voices 
{Bes  Soirees  Musicales),  three  very 
we:)k  string  quartets,  and  an  orchestral 
symphony,  are  his  chief  productions 
apart  from  the  theatre.  K  petite  messe, 
produced  in  1864,  and  some  fugitive 
pianoforte  pieces,  remain  in  MS. 


A  writer  in  The  Orchestra  remarks 
that  the  thirty-nine  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  production  of  William 
Tell  and  Rossini's  death  were  devoted 
by  him  to  gastronomy,  to  the  cultivation 
of  hons  tnots^  and  the  adulation  of  artis- 
tic society.  After  settling  down  in 
Paris  he  bent  his  mighty  genius  to  the 
cracking  of  jokes  and  the  inventing  of 
dishes.  In  the  midst  of  an  adoring 
coterie  he  received  the  homage  of  a 
sovereign ;  he  was  dubbed  "  divine  ; " 
his  little  traits  and  mildest  witticisms 
were  chronicled  in  the  newspapers  with 
an  assiduity  and  an  hyperbole  of  which 
only  French  journalists  are  capable  ;  he 
wrote  exaggerated  compliments  in  the 
albums  of  young  lady  artists  ;  and  thus 
he  lived,  in  the  midst  of  his  medals  and 
orders  and  flatterers  and  scores,  until 
he  caught  that  attack  of  bronchitis  which 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  plunged  Paris 
into  mourning.  The  Sunday  ai't-papers 
in  that  capital  came  out  with  a  black 
edge,  and  contained  the  most  effusive 
expressions  of  regret.  In  the  language 
of  one  of  them,  "  Death  has  opened  to 
Rossini  the  way  to  that  Empyrean  where 
the  Greeks  placed  their  demi-gods.  Paris 
is  hastening  to  render  to  the  dead  a 
funeral  which  can  only  be  an  apotheosis, 
and  the  preface  of  immortality." 

Rossini's  first  wife  (Colbrand)  died  at 
Bologna  in  1845,  and  two  years  later  he 
married  Mile.  Olympe  Descuilliers,  his 
second.  From  1836  to  1847  he  lived  in 
retirement  at  Bologna,  occupying  him- 
self with  agriculture  and  painting,  and 
employing  some  of  his  leisure  in  teach- 
ing Alboni,  then  a  promising  young  girl, 
to  sing.  Thence  he  moved  to  Florence  ; 
and  in  1855,  his  health  being  much  im- 
paired, by  the  advice  of  his  doctor,  quit- 
ted Florence  for  Paris,  which  he  never 
afterwards  left,  dwelling  during  the 
summer  in  a  villa  he  had  built  for  him- 
self at  Passy,  and  during  the  winter  in 
apartments  in  a  house  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin.  At 
Paris,  where  after  a  time  his  health  was 
completely  restored,  he  was  the  object 
of  attention  and  solicitude  from  high  and 
low.  Rossini  was  sought  out  and  court- 
ed, not  merely  on  account  of  his  fame  as 
a  composei-,  but  for  his  wit,  his  humor, 
his  amiability,  and  general  goodness. 

At  his  beautiful  villa  at  Passy,  he  led 
a  life  worthy  of  the  great  Maestro.     He 
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was  sniTOunded  with  all  the  refinements 
that  wealth  could  procure,  taste  desn-e, 
or  art  furnish,  and  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  his  time  visited  him  in 
his  luxurious  retreat.  Musical  composers, 
in  particular,  always  found  in  him  a  warm 
friend,  an  intelligent  sympathizer,  and  a 
valuable  instructor.  As  an  example  of  his 
innate  chivalry  and  nobility  of  soul,  it  is 
related  of  him  that  he  never  passed  the 
bust  of  Mozart,  which  adorned  a  corner 
of  his  study,  without  lifting  his  hat. 

M.  Amedee  Mereaux,  a  friend  of  the 
family,  who  writes  the  biographical  me- 
moir of  Rossini  in  the  Monitem\  says 
that,  "  like  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beetho- 
ven, Rossini  was  naturally  and  sincerely 
religious ;  and  that  the  first  words  he 
littered  on  seeing  the  Abbe  G.illet  of 
Saint  Roch — whom  he  had  sent  for  to 
confess  him — enter  his  room,  were, '  Peo- 
ple have  wished  to  make  me  out  a 
Machiavelli  and  a  sceptic  ;  on  the  con- 
trary I  wish  it  to  be  known  how  happy 
I  am  to  die  a  good  Catholic' "  He  is 
also  reported  to  have  said,  in  answer  to 
the  inquiry  whether  he  died  believing, 
"Sir,  the  composer  of  Stabat  Mater  can- 
not be  an  unbeliever." 

Rossini's  funeral  was  solemnized  on 
the  21st  November  in  the  new  church  of 
the  Trinity,  Paris.  A  very  large  number 
of  distinguished  persons  were  present  at 
the  Requiem  Mass  ;  and  among  the  vo- 
caUsts  who  took  part  in  the  musical  ser- 
vice were  Alboiii,  Patti,  Nilsson,  Faure, 
Gordoni,  and  Tamburini.  The  remains 
were  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  La 
Chaise  after  discourses  had  been  pro- 
nounced at  the  grave  by  M.  Mamiani  in 
the  name  of  a  deputation  from  Pesaro, 
and  by  MM.  Camille  Doucet,  Ambroise 
Thomas,  St.  George,  and  others. 

Since  then,  by  the  special  request  of 
the  city  of  Florence,  his  widow  has  con- 
sented to  the  removal  of  his  remains  to 
that  city,  the  scene  of  his  early  struggles 
and  triumphs.  The  second  grand  fnneral 
obsequies  took  place  at  Florence  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1 868.  A  correspondent 
gives  us  the  following  particulars: — ''The 
commencement  was  announced  for  eleven 
o'clock.  An  open  passage  had  been  left 
from  the  central  front  door,  up  which 
those  who  had  been  favored  with  special 
tickets  passed  to  the  reserved  space  in 
front  and  at  the  sides  of  the  high 
altar,  on  the  rioht  of  which  was  the  or- 


chestra ;  the  deputations  from  the  chief 
bodies  of  the  state  and  the  members  of 
their  families  being  in  front,  and  the 
strangers  and  foreigners — English  and 
Italians  mustering  in  great  force — occu- 
pying the  scats  to  the  left.  The  orches- 
tra, about  two  hundred  strong,  was  under 
the  joint  direction  of  Mabellini  and 
Giovaubini,  the  first  for  the  vocal  and  the 
second  for  the  instrumental  music.  The 
execution  oF  the  Requiem  was  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  consideiing  the 
short  time  employed  in  the  rehearsal ;  it 
was  even  the  finestdisplay  of  choi-al music 
which  I  have  heard  for  a  long  time  in 
Florence  ;  but  its  effect  was  sadly  marred 
by  the  unappreciating  and  even  inatten- 
tive demeanor  of  the  audience,  who 
certainly  for  the  most  part  seemed  to  be 
in  a  frame  of  mind  quite  the  I'everse  of 
that  with  which  one  should  participate 
in  a  grand  funeral  solemnity.  At  one 
point  of  the  performance,  a  sudden,  strik- 
ing and  most  appropriate  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  the  celebrated  violinist  Sivori 
playing,  just  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host, 
a  solo,  the  air  of  the  prayer  in  Rossini's 
'Moise.'  It  was  admirably  given.  The 
service  finished  at  about  one  o'clock,  and 
he  was  then  consigned  to  his  final  resting- 
place."  So  he  lived,  so  he  died,  and  so 
he  was  honored ;  and  with  him  has  de- 
parted one  of  the  most  remarkable  ge- 
niuses and  one  of  the  kindliest  spirits  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

In  his  will  he  leaves  the  bulk  of  his 
property,  said  to  amount  to  3,500,000f. 
to  his  ''beloved  wife  Olympe  Descuil- 
liers  "  during  the  terra  of  her  natural  life. 
At  her  death  it  is  to  revert  to  the  city  of 
Pesaro,  his  birthplace,  to  create  and  en- 
dow a  Conservatoire  of  Music. 

Amongst  a  few  special  donations  is  a 
sum  sufficient  to  create  two  annual  prizes 
of  3,000f  each,  to  be  called  the  Prix 
Itossini,  and  awarded  by  the  Academy 
of  Beaux  Arts  to  French  competitors 
only.  One  of  these  prizes  is  devoted  to 
the  author  of  a  "  religious  or  lyiical  com- 
position, in  which  melody,  so  much 
neglected  in  our  day,  shall  be  the  princi- 
pal feature  ;  "  the  other  to  the  "author 
of  the  words  to  which  the  music  is  ar- 
ranged," which  are  to  be  "  perfectly 
appropriate,"  and  in  which  the  "  laws  of 
morality,  not  always  sufficiently  re- 
spected, are  to  be  observed." 
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THE    SPHINX. 


Dread  warder  of  an  ancient  land, 

Tliou  wondrous  form  of  changeless  stone, 

Reigning  o'er  leagues  of  shifting  sand, 
Unnumbered  ages  for  tlij-  throne; 

Pigmies,  we  gaze  and  pass  away — 

I  now,  Cambyses  yesterday. 

Dim  mem'ries  of  forgotten  things 

Haunt  those  large  eyes:  the  Shepherd  chiefs. 
The  victor's  crown — the  pride  of  ]<ings, 

E'en  meaner  mortals'  lesser  griefs : 
Canst  thou  recall  old  Menes'  face  ? 
Hast  bowed  before  Rhodope's  grace  ? 

Those  grand  lack-lustre  eyes  perchance 
Saw  Helen,  like  a  goddess,  move; 

And  Alexander's  fateful  trance 
That  ruined  Ilion  for  her  love : 

Didst  hear  stern  Proteus  quick  dismiss 

The  wretch  who  marred  a  guest-friend's  bliss? 

Vain — worse  than  vain — no  word  comes  throuj 
Thy  lips'  cold  portals.     Thou  hast  seen 

The  conq'ring  Mede,  the  crafty  Jew, 
G-reek  sages,  Antony's  dark  queen : 

Is't  to  tlieir  ghosts  in  yon  soft  liazo 

Thou  turu'st  that  everlasting  gaze  ? 

Great  Horus,  answer — art  thou  mute  ? 

Hast  no  responsive  chords  for  eve, 
Li'-ce  Morn's  old  vot'ry — I  salute 

Thine  awful  silence.     Let  me  weave 
My  puny  fancies,  knowing  well 
Man  may  not  learn  th'  Inscrutable. 

What  though  thy  buried  secret  sleeps 

In  far  Ogygian  ffions?     Still 
The  daily  sunshine  o'er  thee  creeps. 

And  so  for  unknown  ages  will : 
And  men  shall  view  thy  massive  brow, 
And  marvel  at  its  calm,  as  now. 

Eve's  rich  glow  lingers  round  thy  head, 

And  lights  thy  melancholy  face, 
As  loving  all  its  gold  to  shed 

On  the  last  monarch  of  thy  race : 
Slow  fade  the  purple  lints — farewell . 
Deep  are  thy  thoughts — too  deep  to  tell. 


THE  WATCHER  AND  HIS  ANSWER. 

"Oh  watcher  on  the  walls  of  life  beyond  the 

dimness  and  the  dream, 
Look  forth  upon  the  mighty  world,  its  field  and 

forest,  town  and  stream; 
And  as  we  hearken  sunder  sure  the  things  that 

are  from  things  that  seem." 

"I  see  a  smiling  phantom  pass,  which  jostling 
ci-owds  pursue  amain, 
They  call  her  Pleasure,  and  they  catch  the  radi- 
ant fringes  of  her  train  ; 


But  evermore  she  melts  in  air,  and  every  hand 
is  closed  in  vain." 

"What  more,  oh  watcher?"  "Now  I  see  red 
War  tramp  forth— he  drips  with  gore; 

Great  navies  ride  upon  the  sea,  and  armies 
gather  on  the  shore ; 

And  women's  shrieks  and  children's  cries  are 
mingled  with  the  cannon's  roar." 

"What  more,  oh   watcher?"     "Famine  comes; 
all  ghastly  grey  he  takes  his  stand, 
And  mildew,  blight,  and  canker  fall,  dark  poison 

droppings  from  his  hand  ; 
The  grapes  are  withered  on  the  vine,  the  corn 
crops  rot  along  the  land." 

"What  more,  oh  watcher?"  "Stalking  slow  I 
see  the  black-robed  Pestilence  ; 

He  treads  the  squares,  the  streets,  the  lanes, 
and  climbs  the  little  garden  fence, 

And  folk  by  thousands  droop  and  die,  or  blind- 
ly moan,  bereft  of  sense." 

"  Oh  watcher  look  beyond  the  earth  1    We  sicken 

as  we  hear  you  speak — 
This  tale  of  woe  has  frightened  us  and  stopped 

the  red  blood  from  the  cheek. 
Look  up,  lock  up,  is  naught  beyond  ?    We  hold 

our  breath  and  listen  meek." 

"  I  look,  and  lo,  from  Heaven  above,  the  coiling 

clouds  are  swift  unrolled. 
And  glittering  bright,  in  gate  and  wall,  I  see  a 

city  all  of  gold  ; 
The  sheening  splendors  of  the  place  to  human 

ears  may  not  be  told. 

"  The' portals  open;  through  tliem  pass  a  long 

procession  clad  in  white — 
They  sing  aloud,   and  thus  they  sing,    '  Here 

comes  no  darkness  of  the  night, 
But  Loss  and  Famine,  War  and  Plague,  yea, 

even  Death,  are  banished  quite.'  " 


AN  AUTUMN  EVENING. 

The  hectic  afternoon  to  evening  pale 

Now  turns  with  noiseless  change; 
And  o'er  the  hedgerows  coloring  down  the  vale, 

Looms  gray  the  gabled  Grange. 

And  wan,  too,  on  its  western  windows  gray. 

The  climbing  clouds  are  cast — 
Earth's  winding-sheets,  all  edged  with  streaming 
spray. 

Forerunners  of  the  blast. 

Twirled  here  and  there  in  nooks  about  the  lanes, 

The  red  leaves  lie  in  heaps: 
And  each  ancestral  crow  within  the  planes 

An  ominous  silence  keeps. 

The  languid  smoke,  o'er  orchards  brown  and  bare. 
And  leaf-strewn  homestead  tracks. 
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Curls  lazily  into  the  livid  air, 
From  homes  by  yellow  stacks. 

All  nature  seemeth  held  in  deep  suspense, 

As  the  impending  storm — 
Now  drawing  nearer,  and  now  swaying  hence- 

Assumes  no  settled  form. 

Big  drops  anon  plash  on  the  rutty  road, 

And  bursts  the  pent-up  squall: 
The  weary  laborer  seeks  his  snug  abode, 

And  gloom  descends  ou  all. 


GOOD  MOEROW. 

Good  morrow,  good  morrow  I     Warm,  rosy,  and 

bright 
Grow  the  clouds  in  the  east,  laughing  heralds  of 

light; 
Whilst  still  as  the  glorious  colors  decay, 
Full  gushes  of  music  seem  tracking  their  way. 

Hark,  hark! 
Is  it  the  sheep-bell  among  the  ling, 
Or  the  early  milkmaid's  carolling? 

Hark,  hark! 

Or  is  it  the  lark, 
As  he  bids  the  sun  good  morrow  ? 

Good  morrow, 
Though  every  day  brings  sorrow ! 

The  daylight  is  dying,  the  night  drawing  near, 
The  workers  are  silent,  yet  ringing  and  clear, 
From  the  leafiest  tree  in  the  shady  bowers 
Comes  melody  falling  in  silvery  showers. 

Hark,  hark  I 
Is  it  the  musical  chime  on  the  hill, 
That  sweetly  ringeth  when  all  is  still  ? 

Hark,  hark  1 

Oh  !  sweeter  than  lark 
Is  the  nightingale's  song  of  sorrow, 

Of  sorrow; 
But  pleasure  will  come  to-morrow. 

Mart  Mitford. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

The  Eing  and  the  Boole.  By  Robert  Browning. 
Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

Mr.  Browning  is  introducing  into  poetry  what 
Charles  Dickens  revived  in  prose. 

Instead  of  pubUshing  his  work  at  once,  entire, 
he  is  producing  it  in  moutliiy  parts,  and  putting, 
we  think  it,  a  severe  test  upon  both  himself  and 
the  public. 

The  original  plan  has  not  been  strictly  adhered 
to  by  his  American  publishers, — one-half  the 
work  has  been  issued  in  one  volume,  but  enough 
is  before  us  to  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
complete  work,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  other 
great  epic  poems  which  have  antedated  it  in  the 
hterature  ot  the  world.  That  it  is  a  great  epic, 
no  one  who  knows  the  genius  of  Robert  Browning, 
or  the  time  which  he  has  devoted  to  this  crown- 
ing work  of  his  life,  or  who  has  read  the  first 
volume,  will  deny.  Whether  it  wUl  take  rank 
with  the  Iliad,  the  Aeneid,  Paradise  Lost,  or  the 


Inferno  it  is  probably  premature  to  decide.  We 
think,  however,  that  it  will  not.  Browning's 
genius  is  too  rugged  and  forceful,  "too  subtly 
pondering"  and  abstract,  and  he  is  too  disdainful 
of  the  popular  elements  of  a  story  to  produce  a 
work  which  shall  reach  the  heart  of  man  in  all 
ages,  and  mark  an  epoch  in  literature.  The  cul- 
tivated and  educated  few  will  for  a  time  appreci- 
ate whatever  he  writes,  and  to  them  alone  he  ap- 
peals ;  but  this  is  a  precarious  base  on  which  to 
build  the  structure  of  a  lasting  fame.  Nothing  is 
more  shifting  and  apparently  capricious  than  the 
standard  of  intellectual  taste,  and  only  those 
things  Hve,  which  in  matter  and  manner  appeal  to 
the  instinctive  sympathies  of  the  race. 

This  Browning  has  ignored.  He  has  deliberate- 
ly picked  his  audience,  and  in  the  work  before 
us  goes  even  to  the  verge  of  the  fantastic  in  order 
to  give  it  a  name  which,  while  not  at  all  suggest- 
ive of  its  contents,  must  of  necessity  fail  to  catch 
the  popular  ear. 

Being  what  it  is— a  record  of  a  murder  case,  of 
a  very  aggravated  character — a  title  might  have 
been  given  it  which  would  alone  have  sold  off  an 
edition,  but  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  until  we 
understand  the  symbolism,  is  wholly  without  sig- 
nificance. 

The  poem  opens  in  Browning's  most  rugged, 
tortuous,  prolix  style,  and  .n  1,400  hues  explains 
to  us  the  symbohsm  of  the  Ring,  and  how  the 
author  at  an  old  book-stall  in  Florence  found  a 
book,  part  print,  part  manuscript,  and  bound  in 
vehum,  which  proved  to  be  the  official  record  of 
an  old  Roman  murder  trial.  He  buys  it  for  a  lira, 
and  on  the  trial,  as  found  in  this  book,  he  bases 
his  great  work. 

The  story  is  briefly  this : 

"  Count  Guido  Franceschiui,  the   Aretine, 
Descended  of  an   ancient    house,    though  poor, 
A  beaked-nosed,  bushy  headed,  black-haired  lord, 
Lean,  pallid,  low  of  stature,  yet  robust. 
Fifty  years  old — having  four  years  ago 
Married  Pompilia  Comparini — young, 
Good,  beautiful,  at  Rome  where  she  was  born, 
And  brought  her  to  Arezzo,  where  they  lived 
Unhappy  lives,  whatever  curse  the  cause, — 
This  husband,  taking  four  accomphces, 
Followed  his  wife  to  Rome,  where  she  had  fled 
From  their  Arezzo  to  find  peace  again. 
In  convoy,  eight  months  earlier,  of  a  priest, 
Aretine,  also  of  stiU  nobler  birth, 
Giuseppe  Caponsacchi, — and  caught  her  there, 
Quiet  in  a  villa,  on  a  Christmas  night, 
With  only  Pietro  and  Violante  by. 
Both  her  putative  parents  ;  kiUed  the  three, 
Aged,  they,  seventy  each,  and  she  seventeen, 
And,  two  weeks  since,  the  mother  of  his  babe, 
First-born  and  heir  to  what  the  style  was  worth, 
0'  the  Guido,  who  determined,  dared  and  did 
This  deed,  just  as  he  purposed  point  by  point, 
Then,  bent  upon  escape,  but  hotly  pressed, 
And  captured  with  his  co-mates  that  same  night, 
He,  brought  to  trial,  stood  on  this  defence- 
Injury  to  his  honor  caused  the  act ; 
That  since  his  wife  was  false  (as  manifest 
By  flight  from  home  in  such  companio  iship), 
Death,  punishment  deserved  of  the  f  .Ise  wife 
And  faithless  parents  who  abetted  her 
I'  the  flight  aforesaid,  wronged  nor  GkI  nor  man. 
'Nor  false  she,  nor  yet  faitliless  they,'  replied 
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The  accuser;  'cloaked  and  masked  iliis  murder 

glooms ; 
True  was  Pompilia,  loyal  too  the  pair  ; 
Out  of  the  man's  own  heart  this  monster  curled, 
This  crime  coiled  with  connivancy  at  crime, 
His  victims'   breast  he   tells  you,  hatched  and 

reared  ; 
Uncoil  we  and  stretch  stark  the  worm  of  hell  1 ' 
A  month  the  trial  swayed  this  way  and  that 
Ere  judgment  s^ettled  down  on  Guide's  guilt ; 
Then  was  the  Pope,  that  good  Twelfth  Innocent, 
Appealed  to ;  who  well  weighed  what  went  be- 
fore. 
Affirmed  the  guilt  and  gave  the  guilty  doom." 

This  is  the  case,  stripped  to  the  skeleton,  and 
this  is  it  which  is  told  over  and  over  again  some 
half  dozen  times.  First  "  One-half  Rome  "  in  the 
Church  Lorenzo,  where  the  bodies  of  the  mur- 
dered He,  tells  the  tale,  vindicating  Count  Guido, 
reciting  his  foul  wrongs,  and  making  so  clear  a 
case  that  we  wonder  how  the  trial  could  ever 
have  terminated  as  it  did.  Next,  the  "  Other 
Half  Rome "  making  Guido  a  devil  and  Pompi- 
lia a  saint.  Then  "  Tertium  Quid,"  the  cautious, 
conservative,  modicum  of  the  citizens,  non-com- 
mittal, incredulous,  "  which  can  a  hair  divide  be- 
twixt its  south  and  south-west  side,"  assuming  a 
judicial  tone  and  espousing  neither  side  in  full. 
Then  Count  Guido  defends  himself  before  the 
judges.  Then  the  priest,  Giuseppe  Caponsacchi, 
being  summoned,  tells  the  tale.  Here  the  volume 
ends,  but  in  the  next  PompUia's  narrative  is  to  be 
heard,  and  the  summing  up  onbo.h  sides. 

The  vast  Johnsonian  intellect,  and  the  wonder- 
ful poetic  power  of  Browning  could  never  be  bet- 
ter illustrated  than  by  the  plan  which  he  has 
adopted  in  telling  this  old  murder  case. 

The  singleness  of  purpose,  the  concentrated 
power  and  convincitig  logic  with  which  each  ver- 
sion is  written,  render  it  almost  impossible  to  be- 
lieve, after  reading  one,  that  there  can  be  any- 
thing to  say  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  very  evident  to  which  side  the  author's 
sympathies  inchne,  but  it  never  aifects  tiie  strength 
put  forth  on  the  other  side.  The  speech  of  Count 
Guido  is  in  some  respects  the  finest  part  of  the 
poem,  and  like  Shylock,  though  defeated  in  the 
case,  he  gets  the  best  of  the  argument. 

This  speech  is  of  the  very  highest  order  of 
poetry_(as  also  that  of  Caponsacchi),  and  for  bril- 
liancy in  conception  and  execution,  eloquence  and 
subtle  logic,  is  fully  equal  to  the  famous  defence  of 
Beaumarchais. 

Wo  might  ask  if  law  speeches  and  logic  had 
not  as  well  be  writ  in  prose,  but  such  eloquence, 
like  that  of  Burke,  whether  written  in  prose  or  in 
verse,  is  the  very  essence  of  poetry. 

Caponsacchi's  appeal  is  very  fine,  but  more  im- 
passioned and  less  convincing. 

The  Ring  and  the  Book  is  unique  in  literature, 
and  for  mere  rugged,  intellectual  grasp  and 
power  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the 
greatest  poem  of  the  century.  Somewhat  more 
than  ten  thousand  lines  complete  only  one-half 
the  work,  so  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  longest 
poems  extant.  When  the  other  half  is  finished 
we  can  form  a  juster  judgment  of  the  whole,  and 
our  review  will  be  continued  on  its  appearance. 

Under  the  Willows  and  other  Poems,  by  James 
Russell  Lowell.    Boston:  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 


_  Lowell  is  probably  the  most  typical  and  na- 
tional poet  which  America  has  yet  produced,  as 
he  is  certainly  in  some  respects  the  best.  Far 
more  vigorous  and  original  than  Longfellow, 
with  a  higher  and  wider  intellectual  range  than 
Whittier,  he  fills  a  place  in  our  literature  entirely 
unique,  and  to  which  there  has  hitherto  been  not 
even  an  approximation. 

In  general  literature  he  maybe  said  to  resemble 
Wordsworth,  in  that  his  favorite  mood  and  best 
poems  are  meditative,  but  Wordsworth  trans- 
lated into  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  resemblance,  however,  does  not  go  to  the 
extent  of  endangering  his  origimdity  or  even 
influencing  his  intellect.  Lowell  is  nearer  him- 
self and  brings  his  readers  nearer  to  his  subject, 
is  capable  of  a  warm  if  strictly  intellectual 
enthusiasm,  and  in  his  themes  and  manner  of 
treatment  appeals  more  to  human  sympathies 
and  the  interests  of  ordinary  life.  Where 
Wordsworth  is  abstract  Lowell  is  concrete,  and 
the  cold,  passionless,  philosoi^hic  calm  of  the 
former,  which  to  us  very  often  seems  apathy  and 
commonplace  sentiment,  is  intensified  in  the 
latter  into  an  enthusiasm  in  ardent  sympathy 
with  the  great  intellectual,  social,  and  political 
issues  of  the  age.  Just  here  lies  the  wide  dis- 
tinction between  the  two.  Wordsworth  was  the 
poet  of  sentiment  pure  and  simple.  Lowell  is 
the  poet  of  sentiment  inspired  by,  and  in  con- 
cord with  the  incidents  and  sympathies  of  na- 
tional and  individual  life.  The  two  may  be  taken 
as  antipodean  representatives  of  the  same 
school,  or  rather  as  typical  of  the  different  intel- 
lectual tendencies  of  the  two  centuries  in  which 
they  lived. 

Wordsworth  to-day  would  be  an  anachronism 
if  not  an  impossibility — the  advent  of  the  race 
into  a  new  political  era  in  which  the  individual  is 
the  recipient  of  new  and  vital  responsibilities 
has  put  an  effectual  veto  upon  such  entire  mental 
abstraction — and  Lowell,  in  this  country  at  least, 
is  the  highest  development  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation. 

The  present  collection  contains  but  one  or  two 
new  poems,  and  consists  principally  of  fugitive 
pieces  which  have  appeared  in  the  magazines 
from  time  to  time  since  I8i8. 

Under  the  Willows,  which  gives  its  title  to  the 
volume,  was  pubhshed  in  the  Atlantic  last  year 
under  the  caption  of  "  June." 

It  is  one  of  the  best  idylls  in  our  language,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  clear-cut  solidity  and  con- 
densation, the  swift  panoramic  effects,  and  terse 
facility  of  expression,  which  are  the  choicest 
characteristics  of  Lowell's  style.  Naked  ideas, 
with  just  enough  of  words  to  present  their  hap- 
piest aspect,  are  put  forth  to  stand  on  their  own 
merits,  and  every  hne  from  his  pen  shows  that 
the  author  disdains  even  the  attempt  to  substi- 
tute sentences  for  sentiments.  We  doubt  if 
there  are  ten  writers  Uving  who  could  present  a 
scene  or  a  vision  with  the  pre-Raphaehte  ac- 
curacy of  Lowell  and  yet  give  it  the  grace  and 
beauty  which  distinguish  his  most  finished  pro- 
ductions. Under  the  Willows  abounds  in  strik- 
ing incidents  and  descriptions,  but  the  poem  is 
too  compact  and  the  parts  too  interdependent  to 
permit  of  just  quotation. 

The  majority  of  short  pieces  which  constitute 
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the  principal  portion  of  the  vohime  are  excellent, 
some  perfect  of  their  kind,  and  abound  with  tho 
author's  characteristic  genial  wit ;  but  "  After  the 
Burial"  and  "The  Dead  House"  are  too  sad  to 
read  this  side  the  grave,  and  strike  upon  the 
heart  like  the  chill  and  solemn  menace  of  a 
funeral  bell. 

Commemoration  Ode  i"?  with  one  exception  the 
finest  short  poem  in  English  literature.  The 
calm  triumphant  psean  of  victory,  and  the  swell- 
ing pulsations  of  the  verse  partake  of  true 
poetic  grandeur,  and  move  the  soul  like  the  har- 
monies of  the  Coronation  Anthem. 

Altogether  this  collection  will  add  greatly  to 
the  fame  of  the  author,  but  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  he  does  not  devote  himself  to  some  work 
which  shall  give  to  posterity  a  proper  conception 
of  his  genius.  He  is  tlie  only  American  poet 
except  Bryant  equal  to  the  task.  Whittier  is  a 
true  poet,  taut  his  genius  is  essentially  lyrical  and 
he  lacks  creative  energy. 

Happy  Thoughts,  by  F.  0.  Burnand.  Boston : 
Roberts  Bros. 

Doctor  Jacob,  by  M.  Betham  Edwards.  Boston : 
Roberts  Bros. 

Whatever  bears  the  imprint  of  Messrs.  Roberts 
Bros,  is  certain  to  be  a  model  of  neatness  and 
taste,  and  there  are  few  of  our  publishing  houses 
on  whose  Hterary  judgment  and  discrimination  the 
public  can  rely  with  such  absolute  confidence. 
Tliey  are  quick  to  perceive  tliat  in  contemporary 
literature,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  which  pos- 
sesses the  elements  of  permanent  interest,  and  to 
bring  it  out  in  a  style  which  in  itself  goes  far  to 
secure  a  favorable  reception. 

They  have  just  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  "  Handy  Volume  Series  "  of  which  the  two  books 
at  the  head  of  this  notice  constitute  Nos.  1  and  2. 
It  is  the  handsomest  cheap  series  ever  issued  in 
this  country,  and  in  size  and  general  and  typo- 
graphical appearance  leaves  nothing  to  be  suggest- 
ed in  the  way  of  improvement. 

The  type  is  exceptionally  clear-cut  and  legible, 
and  this  is  a  very  rare  and  important  merit  in 
books  which  belong  to  the  professedly  popular 
class.  Altogether,  if  the  succeeding  volumes  are 
as  good  as  the  two  already  issued,  this  Handy 
Volume  Series  will  be  a  decidedly  "  handy  thing 
to  have  about  the  house." 

Happy  Thoughts  is  one  of  those  airily  humor- 
ous and  irresistibly  laughable  works  of  which 
seldom  more  than  one  or  two  make  their  appear- 
ance in  a  single  generation.  Witty  without  being 
vulgar,  comical  without  being  too  extravagant,  it 
shows  very  happily  the  humorous  side  of  sar- 
casm; and  we  sympathize  with  the  hero  while 
laughing  at  him,  for  his  mistakes  and  misfortunes 
are  too  often  our  own  for  us  to  be  otherwise  than 
lenient,  and  we  see  too  clearly  how  nearly  we  ap- 
proximate to  him  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Buruand's  work  is  wholly  original  and 
unique.  It  is  a  novel  constructed  on  a  new  plan, 
minute  and  almost  trivial  in  details,  but  rounded, 
graceful,  and  complete  when  looked  back  upon 
from  the  last  page.  The  author  is  evidently  a 
practised  hand,  his  sketches  of  character  are 
typical  and  life-like,  and  he  shows  tlie  very  rare 
ability  of  presenting  simplicity  without  boorish- 
ness  or  ignorance.     He  seldom  places  his  hero  in 


extravagant  situations  in  order  to  be  funny  over 
them,  and  when  he  does  he  is  so  irresistibly  and 
genially  laughable  that  we  are  prepared  to  sur- 
render at  once  the  very  strongholds  of  criticism. 

He  concludes  his  diary  with  his  marriage,  aud- 
it presents  the  curious  phenomenon  of  being  both 
selfish  and  unselfish  for  us  to  wish  that  his  mar- 
ried life  may  be  productive  of  many  more  Happy 
Thoughts. 

Doctor  Jacob  is  a  novel  of  some  merit  by  M.  B. 
Edwards  (by  the  way,  how  many  Edwards  are 
there?).  The  scene  is  laid  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  biit  after  The  Initials,  Vilette  and  others, 
any  pictures  of  German  life  not  strictly  of  the 
highest  order  are  likely  to  be  more  than  duly  de- 
preciated. Doctor  Jacob,  the  leading  character, 
a  clergyman  who  disgraces  his  eaUing  by  force  of 
a  very  weak  combination  of  circumstances,  and 
who  is  said  to  be  very  noble  and  eloquent  without 
giving  much  indication  of  it,  is  not  a  very  happy 
conception,  and  all  the  other  persons  are  marred 
by  the  very  elaborateness  of  the  attempt  to 
describe  them.  Some  talent  is  evinced,  but  it 
lacks  definite  purpose,  and  the  author  apparently 
changed  her  mind  about  the  principal  personages 
some  two  or  three  times  during  the  progress  of 
the  work.  The  book  is  free  from  sensationalism 
of  the  vulgar  type,  but  it  is  also  destitute  of  that 
subtle  anatomy  of  motives  and  mental  tendencies 
which  are  essential  to  the  production  of  a  novel 
of  character.  Altogether,  it  is  a  tolerably  fair 
sample  of  the  attempts  by  second-rate  talent  to  do 
that  which  is  possible  Only  to  genius  or  to  talent 
of  the  highest  order. 

How  a  Bride  was  Wo7i.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  Translations  from  the  German  are 
more  popular  in  the  American  market  just  now 
than  either  French  or  Engli.sh  fiction,  and  are 
making  the  fortunes  of  several  first-class  publissh- 
ing  houses.  Since  Carlyle  first  convinced  tlie 
English  speaking  peoples  tliat  there  was  really  such 
a  thing  as  literature  outside  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  German  thought  and  German  books  have 
been  in  ever-increasing  demand.  The  Muhlbach 
series  of  psetido-hlstovica]  novels  are  said  to  have 
been  more  called  for  at  the  libraries  during  the  past 
year  than  any  other  books  whatever,  the  novels  of 
"  Ouida "  excepted.  This  exception  is  probably 
the  best  criticism  which  could  be  given  of  the 
merits  of  this  series,  and  furnishes  rather  a 
lamentable  commentary  on  the  dictum  that  popu- 
larity is  the  best  test  of  worth. 

The  opinions  of  German  literature  which  these 
things  manifest,  are  in  the  main  correct.  It  is  a 
vast  and  rich  storehouse,  and  several  of  the  best 
novels  of  the  day  have  been  drawn  from  it ;  but 
this  general  impression  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
abuse. 

The  public  are  prone  to  suppose  that  anything 
German  must  be  good,  and  particularly  so  if  it  is 
deemed  worthy  of  being  translated  into  another 
tongue.  Now,  abstractly  considered,  this  is  very 
good  log'.c,  at  least  it  is  very  natural,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  is  a  question  with  publishers  of  mere 
loss  or  gain,  and  they  are  generally  dependent 
upon  the  opinions  of  parties  whose  interest  it  is 
not  to  be  too  critical  of  the  works  which  they  sug- 
gest  for  translation. 

In  this  manner  works  get  into  marke'.  with  a 
dignified  imprimatur,  which  if  written  by  an  Ame  • 
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rican  we  may  safely  say  would  never  find  a  pub- 
lisher. 

How  a  Bride  was  Won,  is  one  of  this  class.  As 
a  novel  it  is  crude,  undigested,  seemingly  without 
any  definite  plot,  and  is  a  lamentable  waste  of 
really  good  material. 

In  fact,  it  IS  precisely  what  wo  might  expect  from 
the  author  (G-erstacker),  who  is  known  in  Ger- 
many as  the  writer  of  one  or  two  interesting 
books  of  travel. 

If  it  were  not  broken  up  and  mutilated  by  the 
attempt  to  make  a  novel  of  it,  it  would  be  a  toler- 
able narrative  of  adventures  on  the  South  Ame- 
rican Pampas ;  but  the  author's  forte  is  essentially 
narrative  ;  and  of  harmony  and  proportion  of  parts, 
definite  movement  and  characterization,  and  dra- 
matic handling  of  incidents,  the  book  is  utterly 
destitute. 

Some  of  the  more  noticeable  defects,  such  as  a 
want  of  colloquial  and  descriptive  ease,  may  and 
probably  should  be  ascribed  to  the  uuskilfulness  of 
the  translator;  but  a  book  of  travels  giving  a  Utile 
more  in  detail  the  customs  and  life  of  the  Cldltnos 
and  Penchueuches  would  add  much  more  to  the 
reputation  of  Gerstacker,  and  to  the  amusement  of 
readers  than  any  such  attempt  to  tell  How  a  Bride 
was  Won. 

Notes  on  the  Christian  Life.  New  York :  P.  S. 
Wynkoop  &  Son.  A  volume  of  sermons,  however 
excellent  in  their  way,  are  in  general  very  dry 
reading.  It  is  not  absolute  happiness  to  spend 
several  hours  or  days  in  being  convinced  that  there 
is  still  another  way  of  presenting  doctrines  and 
theories  with  which  we  have  been  familiar  from 
our  youth  up.  Moreover,  the  whole  tendency  of 
modern  thought  and  education  is  to  render  a  man 
less  and  less  appreciative  of  this  method  of  airing 
the  emotions,  sentiments,  and  theories  of  an  indi- 
vidual on  a  subject  concerning  which  he  is  con- 
stantly assuring  us  he  is  as  ignorant  as  ourselves. 
Still  there  are  few  things  more  interesting,  certain- 
ly none  which,  per  se,  is  more  deserving  of  our 
attention,  than  a  sermon  by  a  man  of  genius  and 
intellect. 

It  is  a  great  conservative  influence,  and  while 
calling  attention  to  the  spiritual  aspect  of  life 
(which,  in  this  age,  is  likely  to  be  overlooked),  can, 
better  than  anything  else,  enlighten  us  on  the  sa- 
lient features  of  the  great  conflict  which  the  Church 
is  waging  with  the  secular  and  scientific  intellect 
of  the  times. 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  collection  of  sermons 
by  H.  R.  Reynolds,  President  of  Cheshunt  College, 
England.  They  evince  a  rare  and  cultivated  in- 
telligence, a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  great 
questions  which  are  agitating  the  religious  world, 
and,  above  all,  a  recognition  that  the  Church  is  a 
Church  of  progress,  which  can  keep  pace  with, 
and  meet  the  requirements  of,  modern  civilization, 
and  not  drag  it  back  into  the  darkness  and  dogma- 
tism of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Talent  and  earnestness  rather  than  genius  are 
the  characteristics  of  their  author,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  many  equally  good  are  consigned  to  obli- 
vion weekly,  but  they  are  the  only  sermons  of  re- 
cent publication  (which  we  have  seen)  that  we 
wouli  mention  in  the  same  sentence  with  those  of 
Henry  Parry  Liddon. 

Opera  Bouffe.  New  York :  C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co. 
Opera  Bouffe  has  become  naturalized  among  us. 


Unlike  Italian  Opera,  which  rises  sporadically  and 
vanishes  no  one  knows  how  or  whither,  it  has 
held  its  own,  in  spite  of  the  popular  demand  for 
anatomical  drama  pure  and  simple.  Or  rather,  by 
satisfying  that  demand,  for  Opera  Bouffe  is  prob- 
ably the  most  heterogeneous  mixture  of  music, 
vocalism,  tableaux,  ballet,  and  prurience  that  ever 
ravished  a  not  too  critical  audience. 

The  musical  portion  of  his  operas  is  well  worthy 
of  the  popularity  which  Offenbach  has  attained; 
some  of  the  airs  are  perfect  of  their  kind,  and  the 
light,  dancing,  mirthful  solos  and  choruses  are  a 
pleasing  relief  to  the  rather  sombre  tone  of  our 
popular  music. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental gems  from  all  the  most  popular  of  the 
operas — The  Grand  Duchess,  La  Belle  Helene, 
Genevieve  de  Brabant,  and  others;  and  those  sor- 
rowful sisters  whose  hard  fate  has  deprived  them 
of  a  sight  of  these  representations,  can  now  appro- 
priate those  mysterious  airs  which  they  hear  whis- 
tled with  such  infinite  gusto  in  every  village  street. 
A  finer  collection  of  music  for  parlor  use  has  never 
been  made,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  prop- 
erly appreciated  by  the  fair  musicians  who  depend 
largely  on  the  resources  of  the  piano  for  entertain- 
ing visitors.  The  airs  are  light,  brilliant,  joyous, 
and  easily  appreciated  by  all,  while  far  removed 
from  the  tiresome  commonplaces  which  have  hith- 
erto been  almost  the  only  alternative  to  the  solemn, 
dignified,  and  complex  selections  from  German  and 
Italian  Opera. 

They  are  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Ditson  &  Co. 
in  very  handsome  style.  Royal  octavo  volume, 
224  pages. 


SCIENCE. 

The  Human  Body  and  Mind. — Professof  Tyn- 
dall's  opening  address  in  the  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Sciences  section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion was  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  After  in- 
sisting at  some  length  that  the  growth  of  the  hu- 
man body,  as  that  of  animals  and  vegetable  struc- 
tures, is  purely  mechanical,  the  Professor  passed  to 
the  facts  of  consciousness.  "  I  hardly  imagine,"  he 
said,  "that  any  profound  scientific  thinker,  who 
has  reflected  upon  the  subject,  exists  who  would 
not  admit  the  extreme  probability  of  the  hypothe- 
sis, that  for  every  fact  of  consciousness,  whether 
in  the  domain  of  sense,  of  thought,  or  of  emotion, 
a  certain  definite  molecular  condition  is  set  up  in 
the  bram ;  that  this  relation  of  physics  to  con- 
sciousness is  invariable,  so  that,  given  the  state  of 
the  brain,  the  corresponding  thought  or  feeling 
might  be  inferred ;  or  given  the  thought  or  feeling, 
the  corresponding  stale  of  the  brain  might  be  in- 
ferred. Granted,  however,"  the  Professor  contin- 
ued, "that  a  definite  thought,  and  a  definite  mole- 
cular action  in  the  brain  occur  simultaneously,  we 
do  not  possess  the  intellectual  organ,  nor  appa- 
rently any  rudiment  of  the  organ,  which  would  ena- 
ble us  to  pass  by  a  process  of  reasoning  from  the  one 
phenomenon  to  the  other.  They  appear  togeth- 
er, but  we  do  not  know  why.  Were  our  minds 
and  senses  so  expanded,  strengthened,  and  illu- 
minated as  to  enable  us  to  see  and  feel  the  very 
molecules  of  the  brain  ;  were  we  capable  of  follow- 
ing all  their  motions,  all  their  groupings,  all  their 
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electric  discharges,  if  such  tliere  be;  or.d  M'ere  we 
intimately    acquainted    with    the    corresponding 
states  of  thought  and  feehng,  we  should  be  as  far 
as  ever  from  the  solution  of  the  problem,  '  How 
are  these  physical  processes  connected  with  the 
facts  of  consciousness?  '     The  chasm  between  the 
two  classes  of  phenomena  would  still  remain  in- 
tellectually impassable."     The  address  thus  conclu- 
ded— "In  affirming  that  the  growth  of  the  body 
is  mechanical,  and   that  thought,  as  exercised  by 
us,  has  its  correlative  in  the  physics  of  the  brain, 
I   think    the  position   of  the  '  materialist '  is   sta- 
ted as  far  as  that  position  is  a  tenable  one.     I 
think  that  the  materialist  will  be  able,  finally,  to 
maintain  the  position  against  all  attacks;  but  I  do 
not  think,  as  the  human  mind  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted, tliat  he  can  pass  beyond  it.     I  do  not  think 
that  he  is  entitled  to  say  that  his  molecular  group- 
ings and  his  molecular  motions    explain   every- 
thing.    In  reality,  they  explain  nothing.     The  ut- 
most he  can  affirm  is  the  association  of  two  class- 
es of  phenomena,  of  whose  real  bond  of  union  he 
is  in  absolute  ignorance.     The  problem  of  the  con- 
nection of  body  and   soul  is   as  insoluble   in  its 
modern  form  as  it  was  in  the  pre-scientific  ages. 
Phosphorus  is  known  to  enter  into  the  compo>5i- 
tion  of  the  human  brain,  and  a  courageous  writer 
has  exclaimed,  in  his  trenchant    German,  '  Ohne 
Phosphor  kein  Gedanke.'     That  may  or  may  not 
be   the  case ;  but  even  if  we  knew  it  to  be  the 
case,  the  knowledge  would  not  lighten  our  dark- 
ness.    On  both  sides  of  the  zone  here  assigned  to 
the  materialist  he  is  equally  helpless.     If  you  ask 
him  whence  is  this  'matter'  of  which  we  have 
been  discoursing,   who  or  what   divided   it  into 
molecules,  who  or  what  impressed  upon  them  this 
necessity  of  running  into  organic  forms,  he  has  no 
answer.     Science  also  is  mute  in  reply  to  these 
questions.     But  if   the  materialist  is  confounded 
and  science  rendered  dumb,  who  else  is  entitled  to 
answer?     To  whom  has  the  secret  been  reveal- 
ed?    Let  us  lower  our  heads  and  acknowledge  our 
ignorance,  one  and  all.     Perhaps  the  mystery  may 
resolve  itself  into  knowledge  at  some  future  day. 
The  process  of  things  upon  this  earth  has  been  one 
of  amelioration.     It  is  a  long  way  from  the  iguan- 
odon  and  his  contemporaries  to  the  President  and 
members  of  the  British  Association;  and  whether 
we  regard  the  improvement  from  the  scientific  or 
from  the  theological  point  of  view,  as  the  result  of 
progressive  development  or  as  the  result  of  suc- 
cessive exhibitions  of  creative  energy,  neither  view 
entitles  us  to  assume  that  man's  present  faculties 
end  the  series — that  the  process  of  amelioration 
stops  at  him.     A  time  may,  therefore,  come  when 
this  ultra-scientific  region  by  which  we  are  now 
enfolded  may  ofler  itself  to  terrestrial,  if  not  to  hu- 
man investigation.     Two-thirds  of  tiie  rays  emitted 
by  the  sun  fail  to  arouse  in  the  eye  the  sense  of 
vision.     The  rays  exist,  but  the  visual  organ  re- 
quisite  for   their  translation    into  light  does  not 
exist.     And   so  from  this  region  of  darkness  and 
mystery  which  surrounds  us  rays  may  now  be 
darting  which  require  but  the  development  of  the 
proper  intellectual  organs  to  translate  them  into 
knowledge  as  far  surpassing  ours  as  ours  does  that 
of  the  wallowing  reptiles  which  once  held  posses- 
sion of  the  planet." 

Accounts  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  Au- 
gust IS,  have  been  coming  in  for  some  weeks  past 


from  India  and  other  places  in  the  East,  and  are 
now  printed  in  the  publications  of  the  Koyal  So- 
ciety and  the  Astronomical  Society.  Owing  to  the 
monsoon,  the  observations  made  in  India  were 
defective  in  some  important  particulars ;  but  some 
good  spectroscopic  observations  were  obtained, 
which,  as  astronomers  believe,  throw  light  on  the 
constitution  of  the  red  protuberances,  as  they  are 
called.  In  a  few  weeks,  when  the  astronomers  of 
]*]urope  shall  have  digested  the  several  Reports, 
we  shall  know  what  are  the  real  scientific  results 
derivable  from  the  whole  sum  of  observations.  At 
Labuan  and  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  the  weather 
was  beautifully  clear,  and  Governor  Pope  Hen- 
nessy,  in  company  with  officers  of  the  Eifle- 
man  surveying  ship,  had  an  excellent  view  of  the 
eclipse.  The  total  obscuration  lasted  more  than 
six  minutes.  Birds  went  to  roost,  flies  disappear- 
ed, the  night-haunting  insects  began  to  utter  their 
notes:  "the  sky  was  of  a  dark  leaden  blue,  the 
trees  looked  almost  black,  and  for  a  few  seconds 
nothing  could  be  seen  except  objects  quite  close  to 
the  observens."  Governor  Hennessy  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  see  some  of  the  red  protuberances 
with  the  naked  eye,  and  his  Report  of  the  phenom- 
enon is  an  interesting  compliment  to  the  strictly 
scientific  Reports  of  other  observers.  As  regards 
these  protuberances,  some  astronomers  have  been 
trying  to  invent  an  instrument  by  whi,»h  they 
could  be  seen  at  all  times,  in  clear  weatiier,  with- 
out wailing  for  an  eclipse.  And  Mr.  Lockyer 
now  announces,  in  a  brief  note  to  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty, that  he  has  seen  one  of  them,  and  taken  an  ob- 
servation of  it  with  a  newly  constructed  spectro- 
scope. This  is  a  very  significant  fact,  and  we  may 
believe  that  it  will  lead  to  great  results  in  physical 
science.  A  minor  fact  remains  to  be  noticed : 
three  more  of  the  little  planets,  or  asteroids,  have 
been  discovered,  whereby  the  total  number  is 
brought  up  to  one  hundred  and  one.  During  the 
past  twenty -three  years,  four  have  been  added  to 
the  list  in  each  year. 

American  Antiquities. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  recently  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
many  of  the  papers  indicated  considerable  activity 
in  the  researches  into  the  antiquity  and  character  of 
tlie  early  races  of  men  who  inhabited  America. 
Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey,  in  a  paper  on  the 
"  Geological  Evidences  of  Man's  Antiquity  in  the 
United  States,"  maintained  that  four  American 
races  preceded  the  red  man:  first,  the  mound- 
builders  ;  secondly,  a  race  in  the  territory  now 
called  Wisconsin ;  third,  a  warlike  race  in  the  region 
south  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie;  and,  fourth,  a  re- 
hgious  people  in  Mexico.  Pottery,  arrow-heads,  etc., 
have  been  Ibund  in  conjunction  with  and  beneath 
the  ma.stodon  and  megatherium.  Human  remains 
have  also  been  found  during  excavations  at 
New  Orleans  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet.  Mr.  Fos- 
ter- exhibited  a  copper  knife  found  in  New  Orleans, 
which  he  believed  was  a  relic  of  the  mound-buil- 
ders. A  water-jug,  surmounted  by  a  human 
head,  and  a  statuette  of  a  captive,  with  his  hands 
bound  behind  iiim,  both  from  Peru,  and  evidently 
of  extreme  antiquity,  attracted  much  attention. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  recent  explora- 
tions of  Mr.  E.  G.  Squiers  in  Peru,  and  the  curious 
photographs  of  ancient  temples,  dolmens,  etc., 
which  he  has  brought  back,  have  renewed  some  old 
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theories  as  to  a  connection  in  origin  between  the 
earhest  inhabitants  of  America  and  those  of  the 
oriental  countries. 

For  many  years  past,  observations  on  the  pre- 
valent winds  and  weather  have  been  made  in  all 
jDarts  of  the  sea,  and  much  information  useful  to 
mariners  has  thereby  been  gained.  A  largo  mass 
of  these  observations  accumulated  at  the  Admiralty- 
is  now  turned  to  profit  by  the  publication  of 
large  charts  of  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
north  and  south,  with  indications  of  the  prevalent 
■winds  and  weather  in  every  part  tliereof  visited 
by  ships.  These  indications  are  so  clear,  that  a 
captain  may  look  at  his  course  before  he  starts, 
and  see  what  kind  of  weatlier,  what  direction  of 
wind,  and  what  currents  lie  is  likely  to  meet  with 
in  every  latitude.  Of  course  he  will  choose  such 
as  will  give  him  tlie  speediest  voyage,  and  in  this 
way  the  dangers  of  the  seas  may  be  lessened, 
while  commerce  gains  an  advantage.  The  cliarts 
are  five  in  number,  four  being  for  the  wnid  and 
weather  of  tlie  year,  and  one  representing  the  cur- 
rents. They  are  described  as  FUot  Charts  for  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  are  to  be  followed  by  others 
containing  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Indian  Ocean. 
To  meteorologists  and  other  scientific  inquirers, 
they  would  prove  highly  instructive ;  while  to 
seamen,  we  should  think,  they  must  be  indis- 
pensable. 

Agassiz,  who,  as  you  know,  has  become  a  citizen 
of  tlie  United  States,  has  had  the  Cuvierian  prize 
awarded  to  him  for  his  great  work  on  fossil  tislies 
— an  honor  approve  i  by  every  lover  of  science. 
This  distinguished  writer  says,  in  his  latest  publi- 
cations on  fossil  zoology,  that  the  number  of  fossil 
fislies  distributed  over  the  globe  is  more  than 
25,000  species;  of  maramifera,  over  8uOO  ;  reptiles, 
over  4000 ;  shells,  more  than  40,000 ;  numbers 
which  greatly  exceed  all  former  calculation.  Of 
other  American  items,  there  is  one  worthy  the 
notice  of  apiarians :  some  emigrants  who  sailed 
Irora  Boston  wished  to  convey  a  hive  of  bees  to 
tlie  Sandwich  Islands,  wliere  the  industrious  insects 
have  not  as  yet  been  introduced ;  all  went  well 
until  the  vessel  readied  the  tropics,  and  there  the 
heat  was  so  great  as  to  melt  the  wax  of  the  combs, 
and  consequently  to  destroy  the  bees. 

Motiona  of  the  Stars. — Among  the  stars,  some 
are  moving  directly  towards  the  earth,  otliers  are 
travelling  directly  away  from  us;  but  their  dis- 
tance is  so  great  that  thousands  of  years  must 
elapse  before  we  can  detect  any  change  in  their 
position  by  the  telescope.  The  determination  of 
tills  fact  has  long  been  a  question  among  astrono- 
mers, but  now  it  has  been  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  s|>eftroscope;  and  we  make  it  known  as  a 
most  important  astronomical  discovery.  Mr. 
Huggins,  F.R.S.,  whose  spectroscopic  investiga- 
tions of  stars  and  nebulae  are  well  known,  is  abie 
to  determine  with  his  instrument  whether  a  star 
approaches  or  recedes.  In  the  former  case,  the 
waves  of  light  wliich  come  to  us  from  the  star 
appear  somewhat  siiortened;  in  tlie  oilier  case, 
thej  appear  lengthened.  As  a  familiar  illustration, 
when  a  boat  is  rowed  against  the  wind,  the  ripples 
seem  shorter  to  a  person  sitting  in  the  boat,  and 
longer  when  in  the  contrary  direction.  So  with 
the  waves  of  light ;  by  the  ditlerence  in  the  re- 
frangibility  of  the  light  from  the  star,  Mr.  Huggins 


is  enabled  to  determine  whether  the  star  is  going 
or  coming;  and  he  has  made  known  two  interesting 
facts.  One  is,  that  the  motion  (if  any)  of  the  ne 
bulse,  whether  from  or  towards  the  earth,  is  too 
slow  to  be  detected  by  the  spectroscope ;  and  that 
Sirius,  one  of  the  briglitest  stars,  is  approaching 
our  solar  system  at  the  rate  of  nearly  tliirty  miles 
a  second. 

A  few  interesting  facts,  in  which  mercury  plays 
a  remarkable  part  are  worth  mention.  Certain 
Dutch  chemists  discovered  that  plants  cannot  live 
in  an  atmosphere  which  contains  vapor  of 
mercury.  Boussingault,  of  Paris,  found  that  this 
noxious  effect  could  be  neutralized  by  introducing 
sulphur  into  tlie  atiqosphere ;  and  furtlier,  that 
sulphur,  when  exposed  to  vapor  of  mercury, 
takes  on  a  coat  wliich  resembles  iron,  and  does 
not  easily  rub  off,  or  soil  the  fingers.  This  coat  is 
sulphuret  of  mercury.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  sug- 
gestion which  may  be  turned  to  account  by  enter- 
prising artists.  Let  them  melt  sulphur,  and  cast 
it  into  statuettes,  friezes,  mouldings,  flowers,  and 
so  forth,  expose  them  to  vapor  of  mercury,  and 
they  will  obtain  a  number  of  articles  all  wearing  a 
metallic  appearance,  which  may  be  found  useful 
for  ornamental  purposes.  The  French  chemist, 
taking  a  wide  view  of  the  subject,  asks,  whetlier 
sulphur,  which  is  at  times  found  in  the  atmosphere 
may  not  play  an  important  part  in  neutralizing 
the  effects  of  noisome  vapors,  or  the  deleterious 
miasm  which  rises  from  marshes  and  the  banks 
of  rivers  in  hot  countries.  And  may  we  not  ask, 
whether  it  will  ever  be  found  possible  to  stay  the 
progress  of  an  epidemic  by  flooding  tlie  atmos- 
phere with  fumes  of  sulphur? 

So  much  success  attended  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Jerusalem  and  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Land, 
that  a  lively  desire  had  been  felt  to  extend  it  to 
other  regions  comprised  in  what  is  known  as  Sa- 
cred Geography.  Many  persons  will  be  interested 
in  the  fact,  that  a  party  of  Royal  Engineers  have 
been  sent  out  under  proper  officers  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  of  which  at  present 
there  exists  even  no  trustworthy  map.  The  hill- 
country  wiU  be  included  with  its  rocky  defiles 
and  scorched  valleys  ;  and  when  all  the  materials 
are  collected,  models  in  relief  will  be  made,  simi- 
lar to  the  plaster  models  of  Jerusalem  which  ex- 
cited so  mu(;h  attention  when  exhibited  last  sea- 
son in  London — and  with  them  students  will  be 
able  to  study  the  topography  of  that  country,  and 
perhaps  clear  up  disputed  points.  The  ancient 
inscriptions  carved  on  the  rocks  will  be  copied, 
photographs  will  be  taken  of  prominent  places,  and 
collections  made  of  the  botany,  geology,  and  natu- 
ral history  of  (to  use  the  scriptural  term)  the 
Wilderness.  The  last  maU  brought  news  that  the 
party  had  arrived  at  Suez,  so  that  the  survey  is 
now  actually  begun. 

A  'method  apparently  effectual,  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  mines  by  means  of  a  fan,  has  been  tried  in 
one  of  the  coal-mines  near  Dudley.  Tlie  fan, 
nearly'  seventeen  feet  in  diameter,  and  driven  by 
a  steam-engine,  is  connected  with  the  top  of  the 
upcast  shaft  by  a  funnel,  and  according  to  its  rate 
of  movement  occasions  a  more  or  less  rapid  cur- 
rent of  air  throughout  the  whole  of  me  mine. 
From  thirty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  air  can  be  drawn  off  in  a  minute,  the  place  of 
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which  must  of  course  be  supphed  by  a  corre- 
spoiKUuj>'  rush  of  fresh  air  dowu  the  downcast 
shaft,  wheuce  it  tiows  through  every  opening  to 
the  remotest  workings.  Witli  such  a  fan  as  this 
whirling  at  the  mouth  of  every  mine,  it  would 
seem  impossible  that  explosions  should  occur,  for 
the  fiery  gas  would  be  diluted  and  drawn  off  be 
fore  it  had  time  to  explode. 

That  tremendous  explosive  material,  nitroglyce- 
rine, is  now  rendered  harmless  by  mixing  it  with 
powdered  sihca  to  about  the  consistence  of  ordi- 
nary clay.  It  can  then  be  carried  about,  or  sub- 
jected to  blows  or  presiure,  with  safety,  but  is  as 
efficacious  as  ever  when  required  for  blasting.  To 
take  an  instance  :  A  block  of  wrought  iron,  nearly 
a  cubic  foot  square,  having  a  hole  through  it  of 
one  inch  diameter,  was  charged  with  six  ounces  of 
dynamite,  as  the  mixture  is  called.  There  was  no 
plugging  ;  the  dynamite  was  simply  inserted  in 
the'hole.  and  was  fired  by  a  fuse.  The  block  of 
iron  was  rent  in  two,  and  each  portion  blown  to 
a  considerable  distance.  Henceforth,  tunnelling 
should  be  less  tedious  than  at  present,  for  dyna- 
mite has  tenfold  the  blasting  effect  of  gunpowder. 

Dr.  Dupre,  lecturpr  on  chemistry  at  Westmin- 
ster Hospital,  states  in  a  paper  on  Wine  recently 
published  that  pure  natural  wine  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  arrived  at  maturity  at  the  end  of 
from  five  to  twelve  years.  In  that  time,  he  re- 
marks, the  slow  chemical  changes  which  bottled 
wine  undergoes  will  have  produced  their  best 
effect ;  and  after  that,  "  the  wine  no  longer  im- 
proves by  keeping,  except  to  the  taste  of  a  few 
would-be  connoisseurs."  But  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule— namely,  wines  unusually  rich  in 
quality,  and  those  which  are  '■  fortified  "  by  alco- 
hol, buch  wines  continue  to  improve  up  to  the 
end  of  fifteen  vears. 


VARIETIES. 

A  Drunkard  on  Fire. — Dr.  Nott,  in  his  Lectures, 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  man  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age : 

"  He  had  been  an  habitual  drinker  for  many 
years.  I  saw  him  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  on  which  it  happened ;  but  then  he  was 
as  full  as  usual — not  drunk,  but  full  of  liquor. 
About  eleven  o'clock  the  same  evening  I  was 
called  to  see  him.  I  found  him  literally  roasted 
from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet  1     He  was  found  in  a  blacksmith's  shop. 

The  owner  all  of  a  sudden  discovered  an  exten- 
sive light  in  his  shop,  as  though  the  whole  build- 
ing was  in  one  general  flame.  He  ran  with  great 
precipitancy,  and  on  throwing  open  the  door, 
discovered  a  man  standing  erect  in  the  midst  of  a 
widely  extended  silver-colored  flame,  bearing,  as 
he  described  it,  exactly  the  appearance  of  the 
wick  of  a  burning  candle  in  the  midst  of  its  own 
flame.  He  seized  him  (the  drunkard)  by  the 
shoulder,  jerked  him  to  the  door,  upon  which 
the  flame  was  instantly  exthiguished.  There  was 
no  tire  in  the  shop,  neither  was  there  a  possi- 
bility of  any  fire  having  been  communicated  to 
him  from  any  external  source.  It  was  purely  a 
case  of  spontaneous  ignition.  A  general  slough- 
ing soon  came  on.  and  his   flesh  was  consumed 


or  removed  in  the  dressing,  leaving  the  bones  and 
a  few  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  ;  the  blood  nev- 
ertheless rallied  round  the  heart  and  maintained 
the  vital  spark  until  the  thirteenth  day,  when  he 
died,  not  only  the  most  loathsome,  ill-featured 
picture  that  was  ever  presented  to  human  view ; 
but  his  shrieks,  his  groans,  and  his  lamentations 
also  were  enough  to  rend  a  heart  of  adamant.  He 
complained  of  no  pain  of  body  ;  liis  flesh  was  gone. 
He  said  he  was  suffering  the  torments  of  hell — 
that  he  was  just  upon  the  threshold,  and  would 
soon  enter  its  dismal  caverns  ;  and  in  this  frame 
of  mind  he  gave  up  the  ghost.  Oh !  the  death  'of 
a  drunkard  1  Well  may  it  be  said  to  beggar  all 
description  1  I  have  seen  other  drunkards  die, 
but  never  in  a  manner  so  awful  and  afiect'.ng." 

Conventional  ''•  Mourning.'" — ^The  addition  of  so 
many  inches  of  crape  for  every  degree  of  affi- 
nity is  irritatingly  absurd.  Apart  from  this,  crape 
itself  is  apeculiarly  bad  material  for  the  purpose, 
from  its  expensiveness  and  its  hability  to  injury 
from  every  drop  of  rain.  The  too  common  addi- 
tion of  quantities  of  jet  ornaments,  or  still  worse,  of 
black  flowers  and  other  dismal  translations  of 
finery  into  funereal  trappings,  is  both  lugubrious 
and  m-timed,  and  nobody  can  think  the  result 
really  beautiful  To  lay  aside  one's  ornaments  is 
the  natural  symbol  of  grief,  and  a  relief  when  the 
feeling  is  real.  The  French  plan  of  signifying 
"  depth  "  of  mourning  by  increasing  the  degree 
of  plainness  of  the  simple  black  dress,  and  by  the 
absence  of  ornaments  and  trimming,  seems  to  me 
much  the  most  reasonable  and  appropriate.  The 
period  of  wearing  mourning  is  considerably 
shorter  than  ours.  I  believe  they  never  wear 
crape  at  aU,  and  I  cannot^  see  how  any  one,  living 
or  dead,  is  the  worse  tor  it.  The  free  use  of  white 
in  aU  cases  of  mourning,  however  deep,  would 
also  be  a  great  gain,  lu  hot  weather  to  condemn 
mourners  to  the  use  of  heavy  black  clothes  is  a 
mild  form  of  suttee,  and  should,  in  common  char- 
ity, be  abolished. — Cornhill  Magazine. 

An  indefatigable  French  statistician  has  calcula- 
ted that  if  the  cash  assets  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
one  and  a  quarter  bQlion  francs,  were  aU  in 
1,000  fr.  notes,  they  would  weigh  over  800  kilo- 
grammes, and  would  require  twenty-seven  strong 
men  to  carry  them  away.  In  gold  this  amount 
would  load  heavily  more  thau  five  thousand  men. 

Writing  is  a  curious  art  as  practised  by  the 
Hindoos.  They  may  be  often  seen  walking  along 
their  native  streets  writing  a  letter.  An  iron 
stile  and  a  palm  leaf  are  the  implements.  In  wri- 
ting neither  chair  nor  table  is  needed,  the  leaf  be- 
ing supported  on  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand 
and  kept  steady  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 
The  right  hand  does  not,  as  with  us,  move  along  the 
surface,  but  after  finishing  a  few  words,  the  wri- 
ter fixes  the  point  of  the  iron  in  the  last  letter, 
and  pushes  the  leaf  from  right  to  left,  so  that  he 
may  finish  the  line.  The  characters  are  rendered 
legible  by  besraearuig  the  leaf  with  ink  like  fluid. 
A  letter  is  generaUy  finished  on  a  single  leaf, 
which  is  then  inclosed  in  a  second,  whereupon 
is  the  address. 

A  correspondent  in  Berlin  mentions  that  pro- 
posals have  just  been  published  there  for  the  lor- 
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ination  of  a  company  to  lay  down  a  new  telegraph 
line  between  Europe  and  America,  to  be  called  the 
International  People's  Cable.  One  part  of  the 
arrangement  is,  that  the  subscribers  are  to  receive 
bonds  which  will  be  accepted  in  payment  for  the 
transmission  of  messages  when  the  line  is  in  work- 
ing order. 

The  Montpensiers.— The  Duke  and  Duchess  de 
Montpensier  have  published  a  formal  protest  against 
their  expulsion  from  ^pain,  which  is  said  to  have 
afifected  the  Queen  exceedingly.  We  can  quite 
believe  it.  Though  decorously  worded,  it  is  an 
unmistakable  declaration  of  war  to  the  knife 
against  the  authors  of  the  expulsion.  The  writers 
neither  deny  nor  admit  complicity  in  any  intrigues, 
but  say  that  if  they  were  called  on  for  defence 
the  would  reply,  "  If  unhappy  Spain  is  now  pass- 
ing through  a  crisis  which  we  deplore  from  our 
hearts,  we  have  not  produced  it.  The  origin, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  these  lamentable  agitations 
which  are  made  the  pretext  for  condemning  us 
must  be  sought  for  elsewhere."  The  expulsion  is 
called  "  an  extra-legal  act,  contrary  to  tlie  funda- 
mental law  of  Spain  and  all  principles  of  natural 
justice,"  and  Queen  Isabella  is  warned  that  "  the 
ties  of  family  must  be  forgotten  in  the  arbitrary 
conduct  which  sends  us  into  exile  without  even  an 
indirect  warning."  It  is  characteristic  of  both 
parties  that  the  officials  at  Cadiz  received  orders 
not  to  salute  the  Villa  de  Madrid,  in  which  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  were  embarked,  though  the 
vessel  bore  the  Royal  flag,  and  that  the  illustrious 
victims  mentioned  this  petty  insult  as  an  injury 
almost  as  great  as  exile.  So  James  II.  included 
in  a  list  of  leaders  not  to  be  pardoned  some  fisher- 
men who  had  searched  him  by  mistake.  It  is 
stated  that  many  Spanish  Generals,  General  Pezu- 
ela  among  them,  are  resigning,  either  indignant  at 
the  banishment  of  their  comrades,  or  at  the  doubts 
of  the  Army  expressed  in  a  recent  circular  to  the 
Captains-General. 

Wellington's  Criticism  on  Napoleon  in  Busaia. — 
"  The  habit  of  Napoleon  had  been  to  astonish  and 
deceive  the  world,  and  he  had  come  at  last  to  de- 
ceive himself.  ^^  hen  the  future  prospects  of  the 
army  were  discussed  it  appears  that  he  never  con- 
templated a  retrograde  movement  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  Smolensk.  At  times  he  looked  to  pass 
the  winter  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Kus- 
sian  empire,  about  Kalougha,  and  it  appears  that 
he  could  not  bring  his  mind  so  far  to  consider  the 
truth  as  to  calculate  the  relative  strength  of  the 
armies  opposed  to  each  other  upon  his  flanks,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  such  as  to  enable  him 
ever  to  retreat  from  Russia.  .  .  .  It  is  aston- 
ishing that  Napoleon  did  not  not  attack  his  adver- 
sary previous  to  the  commencement  of  his  retreat, 
and  endeavor  to  remove  him  to  a  greater  distance, 
and  especially  from  the  roads  from  Kalougha  to 
Smolensk.  ...  He  should  have  rendered  his 
army  as  light  as  possible,  and  should  have  de- 
stroyed all  superfluous  baggage.  ...  He 
should  then  have  marched  by  two  or  three  separ- 
ate roads.  By  these  modes  he  might  have  saved 
his  army,  at  least  from  any  military  disa.ster;  and 
time,  of  the  gieatest  importance  to  him,  would 
have  been  saved.  ...  He  marched  in  one 
column,  which  extended  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  marches." — Wellington  Despatches  {new  se- 
ries). 


ART. 

BoyJwod  of  Lincoln. — Mr.  Prang  still  continues 
his  mission  of  elevating  the  tastes  of  the  people 
in  the  field  of  art,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
public  is  manifesting  so  liberal  an  appreciation  of 
the  zeal  with  which  he  has  devoted  himself  to  it, 
and  the  fine  taste  and  practical  merit  which  he 
has  evinced. 

The  large  increase  of  his  business  of  late,  and 
the  consequent  need  of  more  room,  has  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  construct  a  new  building  ; 
and  this  fact  is  no  less  creditable  to  himself  than 
to  the  people  at  large,  for  it  demonstrates  deci- 
sively that  the  tastes  of  the  masses  have  always 
been  higher  than  the  capacities  of  their  purse. 

Whatever  cavillers  may  say  (and  some  of  their 
sayings  are  undoubtedly  true,  the  difficulty  being 
that  they  are  inapplicable),  the  substitution  of 
good  chromos  for  the  red,  blue,  and  black  carica- 
tures, the  vile  daubs,  and  cheap  prints  which  have 
hitherto  made  most  parlors  a  travestie  on  art,  can- 
not but  be  considered  a  great  step  in  advance  and 
a  bright  promise  for  the  future. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  recently  of  making 
a  careful  comparison,  and  we  believe  Mr.  Prang's 
principal  chromos  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  best  im- 
ported specimens  of  European  art,  at  least  in  finish 
and  carefulness  of  treatment. 

The  latest  chromo  issued  by  Mr.  Prang  is  The 
Boyhood  of  Lincoln,  from  a  painting  by  Eastman 
Johnson.  The  original  has  excited  much  interest, 
and  received  many  favorable  comments  at  the  hands 
of  the  critics,  and  most  of  its  excellences  are  well 
brought  out  in  the  copy.  The  fault  of  both,  and 
it  is  a  very  serious  one,  is  that  the  general  effect 
is  too  sombre.  The  concentration  of  the  firelight 
on  the  solitary  figure  of  the  boy  is  very  happy 
and  eflective,  but  it  scarcely  compensates  for  the 
surrounding  gloom.  The  artistic  excellences  of 
the  picture  are  great ;  in  fact,  the  idea  is  perfectly 
carrried  out,  and  the  interior  of  the  hut  is  prob- 
ably the  most  pre-Raphaelite  in  its  faithfulness 
ever  painted ;  but  the  interior  of  a  frontier  log- 
cabin  is  not  in  itself  a  very  poetic  or  artistic  pic- 
ture, and  in  the  endeavor  to  cast  "kindly  sha- 
dows "  over  its  roughnesses  the  artist  has  sacri- 
ficed liveliness  and  cheerfulness  of  treatment. 
Apart  from  the  conception,  however,  the  picture, 
in  nearly  all  its  features,  is  excellent.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  boy  in  particular,  leaning  carelessly 
back  against  the  brickwork  of  the  fireplace,  wholly 
absorbed  in  a  book,  is  very  good,  and  fully  justifies 
the  opinion  that  Eastman  Johnson  is  one  of  the 
best  figure  painters  among  our  American  artists. 
The  apertures  and  crevices  in  the  fioor  and  walls, 
the  rough  table  in  the  background,  the  smootlnng- 
iron  at  the  tire,  and  the  range  of  pans  and  cooking 
utensils  around  the  room,  are  a  faithful  reproduc- 
tion of  what  we  have  ourself  often  seen,  and  tell 
more  than  volumes  of  rat-re  description  of  the  pri- 
vations and  narrow  opportunities  from  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  rose  to  the  proudest  position  which  a  man 
can  hold. 

Altogether,  The  Boyhood  of  Lincoln  is  one  of 
the  best  chromos  which  Mr.  Prang  has  yet  pro- 
duced. It  is  carefully  and  artistically  finished, 
and  is  the  largest  yet  attempted,  being  18x22 
inches.  We  will  send  a  copy  of  this  cbromo  to 
any  one  who  will  send  us  a  club  of  five  subscri- 
bers. 
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The  British  Quarterly  Review. 
DR.  AUGUST  NEANDER.* 
Dr.  Joha^^n  August  Wilhelm  Nean- 
DER,  tlie  greatest  ecclesiastical  historian 
the  Christian  Church  has  ever  possessed, 
was  by  birth  a  German  Jew ;  and  so 
completely  Jevvish  was  his  appearance, 
that,  in  the  streets  of  London,  he  would 
probably  have  been  mistaken  for  an  old- 
clothesman.  His  short,  spare,  bent  fig- 
ure ;  hooked,  fleshy  nose ;  bushy  eye- 
brows;  thick,  black  hair;  large  mouth, 
high  cheekbones,  and  round  chin,  all  bore 
witness  to  his  nationality;  while  his  long- 
tailed  coat,  shabby  brown  hat,  and  un- 
fashionable jack-boots  were  quite  in 
keeping  with  his  otherwise  Israelitish 
contour.  Nevertheless,  there  was  in  his 
eye  a  calm,  subdued,  and  heavenly  fire, 
that  spoke  of  diviner  thoughts,  nobler 
sentiments,  and  a  higher  world  than  that 
with  which  the  large  mnjority  of  his  kins- 
men are  absorbed.  Looking  more  close- 
ly, a  sympathetic  observer  could  not  but 

*  Neander's  Werke.  12  vols.  Gotha :  F.  A. 
Perthes.  (2.)  August  Neander.  Ein  Beitrag  zu 
seiner  Characteristik.  Von  Dr.  Otto  Krabbe.  Ham- 
burg. 
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feel  that  liere  the  uncomely  form  and 
dress, 

'•  Like  nature,  half  concealed 
And  half  revealed  the  soul  within," 

for  a  noble  Christian  spirit  can  dwell 
nowhere  without  pervading  the  least 
prepossessing  exterior  and  rendering  it 
transparent  as  crystal  to  kindred  eyes. 

Neander  was  born  at  Gottingen,  on 
the  lYth  of  January,  1789.*  His  father, 
Emanuel  Mendel,  was  a  broker,  and,  by 
all  accounts,  a  man  of  no  very  high  prin- 
ciple. In  his  later  years,  he  is  described 
as  a  stout,  clumsy,  ill-favored  person,  with 
very  bushy  eyebrows,  a  stealthy  look, 
and  rather  coarse  manners.  Though  he 
continued  true  to  his  Judaism,  he  was 
accustomed  to  boast  of  his  celebrated 
Christian  son,  and  took  great  pleasure  in 

*  For  many  details  and  suggestions  we  are  in- 
debted to  two  articles  by  Drs.  Hagenbach  and 
Kiing,  which  appeared  in  the  StiuUen  u.  Kritiken 
for  1851,  and  to  an  article  by  Dr.  Uhlhorn,  of  Han- 
over, "  Die  Aelteste  Kirchengeschichte  in  ihren 
neueren  Darstellungen,"  in  Dorner's  Jahrbilcherfiir 
deutsche  Theologie  for  1SG7.  We  are  surprised 
that  no  detailed  biography  of  Neander  has  been 
published.  His  papers,  we  believe,  are  all  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Schneider,  of  Neuwied. 
25 
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showing  to  his  acquaintances  any  new 
book  that  son  might  have  published. 
Neander's  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Gottschalk,  was  distantly  related  to 
the  celebrated  philosopher  Moses  Men- 
delssohn, and  is  said  to  have  been  a  pi- 
ous, pleasing  woman,  who  sought  to  dis- 
charge her  dxxties  to  her  children  with 
all  faithfulness  and  tenderness. 

At  his  circumcision  Neander  received 
the  name  David.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  six  children,  there  being  besides  hiui^ 
self  two  brothers  and  three  sisters* 
While  David  was  still  quite  young,  his 
mother  left  her  husband  and  removed, 
with  all  her  children,  to  Hamburg,  where 
she  liad  wealthy  relatives ;  on  this  ac- 
count he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  that 
city  as  his  proper  home.  What  may  have 
been  the  grounds  of  this  separation,  we 
are  not  informed;  probably,  the  unsatis- 
factory character  of  the  father,  and  the 
prospect  of  securing,  by  the  help  of  her 
friends,  a  better  education  for  her  chil- 
dren. 

Till  his  14th  year  David  went  to  a 
private  school ;  but  in  October,  1803,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Johanneum,  the  cele- 
brated gymnasium  of  Hamburg.  His 
mother  took  this  step  at  the  advice  of 
Leonhard  Wiicliter,  one  of  her  boy's 
teachers,  who  assured  her  that  though 
absolutely  unfit  for  trade,  he  had  remark- 
able abilities  for  study.  Dr.  Gurlitt,  the 
then  head-master  of  the  Johanneurn,  put 
him  into  the  first  class  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  into  the  second  in  mathemat- 
ics, geography,  and  history.  Amongst 
his  classmates  was  Karl  Sieveking,  bro- 
ther of  Amalie  Sieveking,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  as  a  boy,  youth,  and  man,  a 
character  of  rare  purity,  strength,  and 
nobility.  Young  Mendel  was  so  indus- 
trious that  he  soon  outstripped  even  the 
ablest  of  his  fellow-pupils  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  classics,  and  was  felt 
by  all  to  be  a  youth,  not  merely  of  dis- 

*  The  eldest  brother,  baptized  in  1806  by  the 
name  of  Andreas  Karl  Johanii  Mendel,  became  an 
eminent  physician,  and  died  of  typhus  fever  whilst 
attending  on  the  sick  during  the  siege  of  Hamburg. 
The  second  brother,  who  called  himself ''  Mendahl " 
after  baptism,  became  a  commercial  traveller,  and 
died  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  His  eldest  sister,  Hen- 
rietta, became  Madame  Scholz;  the  second,  Johan- 
na, or  Hannchen,  was  his  lifelong  housekeeper  and 
nurse;  the  third,  Betty,  died  insane.  His  mother 
also  became  a  Christian,  and  spent  the  later  years 
of  her  life  with  him  in  Berlin. 
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tinguished  talents  and  attainments,  but 
of  unusual  depth  of  thought,  great  ten- 
derness of  heart,  purity  of  sentiment, 
and  single-eyed  simplicity.  He  seldom 
took  part  in  the  games  and  excursions 
of  the  other  scholars,  though  urged  by 
his  mother  and  sisters  to  do  so,  fur  the 
sake  both  of  his  bodily  health  and  gene- 
lal  culture.  Whilst  he  enjoyed  the  re- 
spect and  love  of  such  schoolmates  as 
knew  him  more  intimately,  his  short- 
sightedness, shyness,  clumsiness,  other- 
u'orldness,  made  him  the  butt  of  frequent 
practical  jokes.  For  exani])le,  a  number 
of  boys  were  once  found  pretending  to 
hang  him  up  to  a  jiillar,  by  a  rope  they 
had  tied  round  his  neck.  A  fellow-pupil 
tells  also  the  following  anecdote  of  his 
absence  of  mind.  He  was,  one  day, 
slouchingly  going  his  usual  walk  along 
the  thmf/Jernstieg — one  of  Hamburg's 
finest  streets — on  the  Alster,  with  his  hat 
over  his  eyes,  and  his  hands  in  the  back 
pockets  of  his  long  overcoat,  when  a  wan- 
dering young  handicraftsman — proba- 
bly as  dirty-looking  as  most  of  them  are 
— rushed  up  to  him,  took  him  in  his 
arms,  and  shouted  out,  "  Holloa,  friend 
Breslauer,  how  in  the  world  did  you  get 


Finding   himself  mistaken  he. 


of  course,  let  young  David  go  ;  "  but 
when  I  came  up  to  him,  a  minute  or 
two  afterwards,"  says  the  narrator,  "  he 
seemed  totally  unaware  that  anything 
particular  had  befallen  him."  One  of 
the  elder  pupils,  named  Noodt,  who  fre- 
quently took  him  in  charge,  says,however, 
that  occasionally,  when  the  jokes  played 
on  him  became  too  outrageou.s,  he  would 
fire  up  and  begin  to  fight  with  antago- 
nists so  far  his  superiors  in  strength  that 
his  friends  had  to  interfere  and  draw  him 
off. 

At  Easter,  1805,  David  quitted  the 
Johanneurn,  and  entered  the  "Academi- 
cal Gymnasium,"  being  then  16  years  of 
age.  Prior  to  his  departure,  he  delivered, 
at  an  aniversary  meeting  of  the  friends 
of  the  Johanneum,  a  Latin  oration  on 
the  theme  "De  Juclaeis  optima  coiidi- 
tione  in  civitatem  recipiendis,"  which 
was  so  well-written  and  so  full  of  fire  and 
force,  that  the  head-master,  Gurlitt,  after 
adding  notes  and  observations,  had  it 
printed  as  part  of  the  usual  school  pro- 
gramme. Noodt,  the  friend  mentioned 
above,  says  that  all  who  listened  to  the 
oration  were  astonished,  both  at  its  ele- 
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gant  and  flowing  style,  and  at  the  en- 
ergy with  which  it  was  delivered  by  the 
otiierwiseshy  and  clumsy  youth.  It  se- 
cured him  the  friendship  of  two  young 
men,  who  were  then  attending  Gurlitt's 
lectures,  namely,  Varnhagen  Van  Ense 
and  Wilhelni  Xeunianii,  through  whom 
he  subsequently  became  intimate  with 
the  w^ell-known  Chamisso.*  The  two 
first  mentioned  assisted  Neander  in  his 
study ot'Plato and  Sophocles;  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  works  of  Schlegel,  Tieck, 
Fichte,  and  other  great  oracles  of  the 
day.  These  and  other  friends  had, 
naturally,  not  a  little  influence  on  the 
important  step,  which  he  shortly  after- 
wards took,  namely,  that  of  his  entrance 
into  tlie  Christian  Church. 

Profoundly  interesting  as  it  would  be 
to  trace  the  psychological  process  by 
M'hich  Neander  passed  out  of  the  mi- 
belief  or  misbelief  of  modern  Judaism, 
to  the  acceptance  of  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity, we  are  not  in  a  position  to  in- 
dicate much  more  than  the  outward  in- 
strumentalities and  occupations  which 
led  to  the  result.  Pie  was  actually  bap- 
tized by  Pastor  Bossau  of  the  St.  Cathe- 
rine's Church,  Hamburg,  in  the  Parson- 
age House,  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1806,  being  then  just  seventeen  years 
of  age.  The  witnesses  to  the  rite  were 
Johannes  Gurlitt,  his  teacher,  Karl  Au- 
gust Varnhagen  Van  Ense  and  Wilhelm 
Neumann ;  from  the  last-mentioned  he 
took  his  new  surname  Neande)\  New- 
man (Neumann),  and  one  of  his  Chris- 
tian names,  Wilhelm ;  from  the  other 
two  the  names  Johann  and  August. 

The  bent  of  his  mind  and  the  direc- 
tion of  his  thoughts,  for  some  time  prior 
to  his  baptism,  are  partially  indicated  in 

*  These  three  men  belonged  to  the  Romantic 
School  of  German  literature,  whose  leaders  were 
Novalis  and  Tieck.  They  also  formed  a  league, 
designated — from  a  ring  with  the  motto  r6  rm 
jTo'.Xoi)  aaretiv,  which  the  members  wore. — "  The 
North  Star  League,"  into  which  Neander  was  ad- 
mitted. Chamisso  was  the  author  of  ''  Peter  Schle- 
mihl,  or  the  Shadowless  Man."  Neumann  be- 
came an  eminent  philologian ;  Varnhagen  Van 
Ense  published  various  literary  works  in  his  life- 
time, and  has  created  a  great  serfsation  b}^  trie  di- 
aries which  he  left.  Young  Mendel's  oration  was 
on  tiie  subject  of  Jewish  emancipation,  which  he 
defended  both  as  an  act  of  justice  and  as  a  means 
of  counteracting  the  moral  declension  of  his  kins- 
men. At  a  later  period,  however,  Neander  was 
not  so  warm  an  advocate  of  emancipation  as  at 
this  time. 
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an  essay  written  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  ohl,  and  which  he  himself  handed 
over  to  Pastor  Bossau  before  the  per- 
formance of  the  rite.  It  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers  if  we  translate  one 
or  tw^o  sentences  from  it.  It  is  entitled, 
"An  attempt  to  construe  dialectically 
the  various  stadia  in  the  development  of 
religion." 

"  Religion  is  an  outflow  of  man's  yearning 
after  the  Infinite.  It  is  the  reflex  of  the  In- 
finite in  various  forms,  no  one  of  which  alone 
exhibits  it  m  its  tolaliry.  In  the  childliood 
of  the  race,  when  as  yet  the  sense  of  individu- 
ality had  not  been  awakened,  rchgion  took 
the  form  of  iinconscious  indentlty  (i.  e.  with 
God).  After  the  forbidden  fruit  had  been 
tasted,  that  is,  after  man  had  attained  the 
consciousness  of  individuaUly,  and  the  veil 
conc«aling  antagonisms  from  view  bad  been 
rent  in  twain,  it  assumed  the  form  of  fear. 
Judaism  was  this  stiige  in  the  development  of 
rehgion.  Ere  the  Divine  regenerator,  the 
atoner,  love  could  come,  it  was  necessary  that 
fear  should  rise  to  its  highest  pitch — to  the 
pitch  of  absolute  antagonism.  Even  prior, 
however,  to  its  reaching  this  stadium,  reli- 
gious virtuosi  appeared,  who  darkly  antici- 
pated the  future  reconciliation,  the  second 
and  higher  identity,  the  identity  of  love; 
though  tiiey  were  utterly  incapable  of  bring- 
ing it  about.  Indeed  the  antagonism  not  be- 
ing yet  absolute,  the  time  -was  not  yet  full. 
The  prophets  were  such  virtuosi ;  so  also,  per- 
haps even  in  a  higher  measure,  though^  his 
presentiments  did  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
prophets,  take  a  personal  shape  (Messiah), 
was  the  divine  Plato,  especially  in  the  Ee- 
public,  where  he  gives  clearest  expression  to 
his  holy  love  and  longing  for  the  Infinite. 

"  At  last  the  Word  became  flesh ;  the 
Divine  and  human  natures  were  united  ;  the 
identity  found  personal  and  unique  expres- 
sion ;  and  on  the  recognition  of  this  point  of 
indifference — that  is,  on  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
Mediator — depends  our  blessedness ;  or  in 
other  words,  the  independent  production  of 
the  identify  in  and  for  ourselves.  Disjunction 
is  dan;nation  ;  identity  is  salvation;  fear  is 
discord ;  love  is  identity.  Fear  and  love, 
punishment  and  reconciliation,  are  the  most 
general  terms  in  which  to  express  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
religions." 

Surely  a  remarkable  line  of  thought 
for  a  youth  of  sixteen.  One  thing  is 
very  clear  even  from  this  brief  extract, 
that  Neander  had  cast  off  the  y<jke  of 
modern  Tahnndical  Judaism,  with  its 
immoral  compromises,  absurd  enjoin- 
ments,  and  narrow  and  empty  religi- 
osity.    The    main    factors,  too,  in   his 
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developTiient,  are  tolerably  evident  to 
those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the 
terminology  of  the  then  reigning  phi- 
losophies. 

Whilst  there  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  he  was  even  at  this  time  a  care- 
ful reader  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the 
works  of  Plato  he  undoubtedly  devoted 
most  attention.  They  were  not  read  at 
the  Johanneum  ;  but  one  of  Neander's 
fellow-pupils  tells  us  that  editions  of  and 
commentaries  on  then],  might  be  found 
constantly  lying  about  his  room,  on  the 
floor,  on  the  chairs,  and  in  every  corner. 
And  says  he,  "  I  shall  never  forget  the 
happy  moments  when  he  used  to  recite 
to  me  passages  from  this  his  favor- 
ite author."  Dr.  Gurlitt,  when  once 
asked  what  influence  Plato  had  had  in 
the  formation  of  Neander's  religious 
convictions,  answered  that  he  could  not 
tell — he  only  knew  that  Neander  had 
studied  him  very  eagerly,  and  thought 
he  had  thus  been  led  to  Ciiiislianity,  by 
what  process  he  knew  not ;  nor  with 
his  own  rationalism  was  he  likely  to 
comprehend  this  great,  spiritual  reality. 
The  well-known  Hamburg  preacher 
Rautenburg,  however,  vvrites : — 

"  The  only  thing  I  know  with  certainty  is 
what  Neander  told  me  Avith  his  own  lips — 
namely,  that  it  was  a  passage  in  Plutarch's 
treatise,  De  educandis  liberis,  which  first 
turned  his  mind  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
afterwards  found  truth  and  peaee.  I  remem- 
ber distinctly  asking  whether  Plato  had  not 
led  him  to  Christ.  He  answered,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  heavenly  liglit  and  the  blessed, 
childlike  expression  of  his  eye,  "  No,  it  was 
Plutarch's  Pajdagogue  ;  "  and  then  he  quoted 
the  passage.  In  consequence  of  our  conver- 
sation being  interrupted,  I  learnt  nothing 
more." 

The  precise  passage  is  now  unknown. 
This  account  may  be  supplemented — it 
is  not  contradicted — by  another  which 
the  son- in-law  of  Pastor  Bossau  has 
given.  A  Christian  friend,  to  whom 
young  Mendel  one  day  in  very  raptur- 
ous terms  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  "  divine  Plato,"  remarked,  without 
at  all  anticipating  the  effect  his  words 
would  have,  "I  quite  agree  with  what 
you  say  about  your  favorite,  but  I  would 
ad\jise  you  to  read  also  the  Gospel  of 
John ;  you  will  find  there  everything 
that  is  loftiest  in  Plato,  only  more 
clearly,  more  beautifully,  and  more  fully 
put."     Whereupon  Neander   began   to 


read  the  New  Testament.  But  Avhat- 
ever  may  have  been  the  immediate  occa- 
sion of  his  commencing  the  study  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  whether  Plutarch,  or  the 
friend  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded, 
Plato  unquestionably  prepared  the  way. 
Wilhelm  Neumann  wrote  in  1806  : 

"Plato  is  my  friend's  idol  and  the  constant 
theme  of  his  conversation  ;  he  sits  over  him 
day  and  night,  and  there  are  probably  few 
who  know  and  accept  him  so  completely  and 
so  sacredly  as  he.  It  is  marvellous  how  he 
has  become  all  that  he  is,  ahnost  indepen- 
dently of  the  direct  influence  of  others, 
purely  through  the  contemplation  of  himself 
and  honest  study.  Without  having  read 
much  of  the  Romantic  Philosophy,  he  has 
constructed  it  for  himself,  and  found  the 
germs  of  it  in  Plato.  He  has  learnt  to  look 
with  great  contempt  on  the  world  around 
liim." 

About  this  time  also  some  of  the  works 
of  Jacob  Bohme,  Moses  Mendelssohn 
and  Rousseau  fell  in  his  way. 

The  essay  from  which  we  quoted  above 
betrays  very  distinctly  the  influence  of 
Fichte  and  Schelling  amongst  philoso- 
phers, of  Schleiermacher  amongst  theo- 
logians, and  of  the  romantic  literary 
school  with  which  he  had  become  allied 
through  Chamisso.  That  Schleiermacher, 
especially  through  his  "Discourses  on 
Religion,"  had  not  a  little  to  do  with 
Neander's  conversion,  we  know  from 
the  testimony  of  his  friend  and  colleague 
Dr.  Friedri<;h  Strauss,  of  Berlin,  who 
was  intimate  with  him  from  a  very  early 
period,  and  who  said  in  his  funeral  ad- 
dress, "  In  Neander  a  natural  suscepti- 
bility to  the  higher  elements  of  life  was 
but  a  preparation  for  that  highest  ele- 
ment, the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  first  dawned  upon  him  when  he 
read  Schleiermacher's  '  Discourses  on 
Religion,'  an  epoch  in  his  life  of  which 
he  never  spake  save  with  theprofoundest 
emotion." 

At  the  academical  gymnasium  in  Ham- 
burg Neander  had  matriculated  as  a 
student  of  law,  for  it  was  originally  his 
own  design  and  the  wish  of  some  of  his 
relatives  that  he  should  enter  that  pro- 
fession ;  but  soon  after  his  baptism  he 
came  to  the  resolution  to  devote  himself 
to  the  study  of  theology.* 

*  He  once  gave  the  following  account  of  the 
change  in  his  plans.  Dr.  Stiegiitz,  his  uncle,  an 
eminent  physician  in  Hanover,  who  had  promised 
to  support  him  at  the  University,  and  whom  he 
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Much  liglit  is  thrown  on  Xcandcr's 
chnraeter,  mental  development,  and  inner 
life  at  this  period  by  the  letters  addressed 
to  his  friend  Chamisso,  then  an  officer 
qnartered  at  Hanieln*  Though  written 
in  a  high-flown  style,  they  are  marked 
by  the  loving  spirit,  broad  charity,  gen- 
uine tolerance  of  differences,  wide  com- 
pass of  thought  and  capability  of  under- 
standing historical  phenomena,  for  Avhich 
their  author  was  so  remarkable  through 
life.  We  shall  not  have  space,  however, 
for  more  than  one  or  two  bi-ief  extracts. 
We  will  connnenee  with  the  one  in  which 
he  communicated  the  change  in  his  plan 
of  study.  After  expressing  in  the  strong- 
est terras  his  detestation  of  wordliness, 
and  saying  that  the  closer  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  wordly  the  inteuser  was 
their  mutual  dislike,  he  adds: 

"  Their  presence  strikes  me  dumb  ;  I  can- 
not do  homage  to  the  vulgar  mind,  departing, 
as  it  has  done  and  ever  more  completely  does, 
f,om  the  one  centre  of  all  beings  that  breathe 
a  divine  almo-phere;  and  losing,  as  it  does, 
all  sense  for  the  blessedness  of  that  Divine 
commonwealth  whose  corner-stone  is  friend- 
ship. Against  it  and  all  that  is  sacred  to  it, 
against  its  idols  and  its  temples,  let  us  vow 
eternal  war  I  Let  each  carry  on  the  contest 
with  the  weapons  which  God  has  put  into  his 
hands,  until  the  monster  shall  be  destioyed. 
Only  let  concord  previiil  among  those  who  are 
doing  battle  for  the  cause  of  the  true  God  and 
for  the  well-being  of  the  true  Church.  How 
sad  and  heartrending  is  it  to  see  soldiers  of 
the  same  army  quarrelling  about  empty  forms 
and  forgetting  that  they  are  all  aiming  at  the 
same  goal." 

Hereupon,  after  announcing  his  deter- 
mination to  study  theology,  he  adds  : 

visited  on  his  way  to  Halle,  requested  him  during 
his  stay  to  write  down  the  reasons  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  choose  law  in  prel'erence  to  any 
other  branch  of  study.  Whilst  doing  so,  Nean- 
der  arrived  at  the  clear  conviction  that  his  heart's 
inclinations  and  intellectual  capabilities  all  pointed 
towards  theology.  On  stating  this  to  his  uncle, 
the  latter  replied,  "tliat  too  is  my  judgment," 
and  the  eventful  alteration  was  made. 

*  The  friendship  with  Chamisso,  though  for  a 
time  very  close,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
lasting ;  nor  indeed  was  it  to  be  expected.  Nean- 
der  entertained  an  estimate  of  Chamisso  which 
a  closer  acquaintance  could  not  possibly  justify. 
The  former  was  always  better  than  he  seemed  ; 
the  latter  worse,  not  perhaps  from  hypocri.sy,  but 
because  his  friend's  unusual  purity  and  excellence, 
so  long  as  they  were  together,  called  the  better 
elements  of  his  character  temporaril3'  into  an  ac- 
tivity which  after  separation  seriously  relaxed. 
With  Neumann  and  Varnhagen,  Chamisso  showed 
himself  more  as  he  ordinarily  was. 


■"  May  God  give  me  all  the  energy  I  desire, 
in  order  that  I  m.ay  learu  to  know  and  pro- 
claim Ibm,  the  One,  to  the  prnfani,  in  a  sense 
which  the  vulgar  mind  is  unable  fully  to  un- 
derstand. Holy  Saviour,  thou  alone  art  able 
to  reconcile  ns  with  this  profane  generation, 
for  which,  fired  by  the  warme.<t  and  most  un- 
deserved love,  thou  didst  live  and  suffer  and 
die.  Thou  didst  love  the  profane;  we  can 
only  hate  and  despise  thenx" 

This  letter  breathes  an  exclusive  and 
aristocratic  spirit,  which  was  anything 
but  characteristic  of  Neander  in  his 
later  years.  It  was  the  spii-it  of  tlie 
romantic,  sentimental,  philosophical  cir- 
cle to  which  he  belonged ;  it  was  the 
spirit  wdiich  is  everywhere  natural  to 
young  striving  minds  when  they  fancy 
themselves  stirred  by  thoughts  the  world 
has  never  known  before,  and  fail  to  find 
appreciation  amongst  the  experienced 
but  prosaic  men  around  them.  In  ano- 
ther letter  he  writes  about  himself: 

"  I  found  none  hke-minded  with  myself, 
with  whom  I  could  form  a  closer  friendship, 
and  was  prevented  by  natural  shyne>s  from 
seeking  them.  At  last,  however,  by  that  ne- 
cessity of  nature,  which  even  in  this  world 
unites  souls  that  are  akin  to  each  other,  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  our  two  excellent 
friends  Neumann  and  Varnhagen,  who  receiv- 
ed me  into  their  league.  From  that  time  on- 
wards many  things  of  which,  Mving  alone,  I 
had  had  only  a  daik  inkling  became  clearer 
and  clearer,  and  I  began  to  understand  myself 
better.  I  long  now  to  see  you;  not  indeed 
because  our  friendship  needs  a  corporeal  pres- 
erice,  but  still  it  is  delightrul  and  gloriors 
when  one's  brother  reveals  himself,  so  to 
speak,  to  one's  eyes  in  outward  shape.  Till 
then  let  us  learn  to  know  each  other,  ever 
more  vitally  and  universally,  through  the  rev- 
elation of  letters." 

On  another  occasion  he  writes  : 

"  Letters  have  only  significance  and  value 
as  they  are  copies,  and  as  it  were  parts — if 
not  clear  at  all  events  indistinct — of  that 
primal  letter  which  dwells  in  the  undivided 
energy  of  our  own  es-enrial  nature.  To  re- 
cognize the  thought  and  spirit  of  Deity  in 
phenomena  as  they  succeed  each  other  in  time 
and  space^  we  requii'e  a  power  of  the  .=anie 
kind  as  that  by  which  we  understand  and  re- 
co-'nize  our  friend  in  the  letter  he  writes  fo 
us.  How  incapable  are  we  of  recognizing  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  great  and  glorious  epistle 
of  nature  unless  we  have  tlif  key  in  ourselves ; 
unless  we  have  found  God  in  the  inmost  depths 
of  our  own  nature;  unless  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being  in  Him,  so  that  what  is 
as  it  were,  merely  begun  in  the  hints  of  the 
outward  world  is  continued  in  us  and  receives 
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a  full  answer  in  our  own  peculiar  nature. 
Even  so  are  we  unable  to  recognize  our  i'riend 
in  his  letters  unles-^  we  have  known  him  before, 
unless  his  true  original  life  forms  as  it  were  an 
integral  part  of  our  own  life,  and  his  letters 
therefore  appear  to  be  written  by  ourselves." 

The  next  extract  shows  us  that  his  ac- 
ceptance of  Christianity,  even  at  this 
stage,  had  not  been  merely  external  or 
even  intellectual : — 

"  Blessed  be  the  cross,  which,  like  Christ, 
the  godly  are  called  upon  to  bear,  because 
of  the  multitude  of  sins  ;  and  thanks  for  the 
glorious  victory  which  we  gain  when  the 
old  life  is  nailed  to  the  tree  and  our  spirit,  be- 
coming free,  constitutes  nature  its  willing 
organ,  when  a  full  reconciliation  is  eflected, 
and  liberty  and  necessity  go  hand  in  hand 
thro'igh  life.  It  is  by  means  of  storms  that 
the  Lord  separates  the  chaff  from  the  grain  ; 
it  is  by  means  of  conflict  and  suffering  that 
the  Church  grows  and  is  strengthened.  Since 
Christ  died  there  is  no  more  real  suffering ; 
the  intenser  the  pains  the  more  glorious  the 
birth;  all  who  believe  in  the  death  of  the 
cross  are  to  die.  that,  like  Christ,  they  may 
every  moment  have  a  blessed  resurrection. 
But  I,  alas,  have  not  yet  been  tried.  How 
am  I  as  nothing!  Still  nothing  but  mere 
yearning,  mere  resolve  I  But  1  must  not 
complain  ;  God  will  care  !  " 

In  another  letter  he  describes  tlie 
yvudi  (fsavrov  as  the  end  and  sum  of  all 
theology,  as  the  goal  and  pole-star  of  all 
his  studies  : — 

"  My  aim,''  says  he,  "  is  to  penetrate  ever 
more  and  more  fully  to  the  inmost  depths  of 
the  spirit,  there  to  receive  the  light  of  the  one 
God  who  enlightens  and  warms  all  things ;  to 
follow  up  its  rays,  to  take  iuAvard  hold  of  them 
as  they  shine  in  the  intellectual  hfe  ofhumani- 
ty;  and  to  airive  at  both  an  inward  and  out- 
ward understanding  of  the  Bible  and  its 
interpretations." 

Such  were  his  thoughts  and  sentiments 
when  as  yet  a  youth  of  only  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age  ! 

One  feature  of  Neander's  character — 
a  feature  which  never  underwent  a 
change — is  very  prominent  in  all  his 
letters,  namely,  his  high  ai)]M"eciation  of 
and  intense  yearning  after  true  friends. 
That  we  may  not  stibsequently  interrupt 
our  narrative  we  will  insert  here  two 
extracts  from  letters  to  a  young  poet, 
Carl  Meyer,  with  whom  he  formed  an 
intimacy  after  finishing  his  theological 
studies,  and  with  whom  ])e  con-espoiid- 
ed  for  m:my  years.  These  letters  over- 
flow with  a  sympathy  for  wliich  nothing- 
was    too    large,    nothing    too    trifling. 


Words   characteristic   enough    of  their 
writer  occur  in  the  very  first  letter : — 

'•  I  recall  very  often  to  mind  the  evenings 
we  spent  together  in  conversation,  when  the 
affinity  between  our  sotiIs  revealed  itself 
without  a  veil.  True  friendship  is  always  a 
reciprocal  contact  of  life  in  God,  and  is 
cherished  and  fed  by  Him  in  whom  our  life 
is  hid." 

This  was  in  the  year  1811.  In  the 
year  1819  his  friend  begged  him  to  be- 
come godfather  to  his  first-born  son,  and 
Neander  replied : — 

"  I  heartily  rejoice  with  you  in  the  joy 
which  the  birth  of  a  son  has  caused. you  ;  and 
thank  yon  sincerely  for  making  me  a  partici- 
p.ator  in  the  act  by  which  he  is  initiated  into 
the  holy  community  of  our  common  Lord. 
May  He  to  whom  he  is  consecrated  and 
whose  property  he  is,  sanctify  him  from  the 
very  first  steps  of  his  life  onwards,  guide  him 
by  His  grace,  and  keep  him  pure,  till  his  battle 
with  this  world  shall  be  over  and  he  shall  be 
called  to  participate  in  the  perfect  aud  un- 
mixed joy  of  the  upper  world." 

And  how  did  his  large  heart  overflow, 
in  later  yeai's,  witli  true  fatherly  friend- 
ship for  the  young  men  who  studied 
under  him  !  JMany  of  the  most  eminent 
living  theologians  of  Germany  can  tell 
of  the  love  and  faithfulness  and  helpful- 
ness of  him  at  whose  feet  they  are  proud 
to  have  sat.  Young  men  sincerely  in- 
quiring after  the  truth,  and  touched  in 
any  degree  by  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come,  were  sure  of  the  heartiest  wel- 
come ;  and  if  he  had  once  placed  his 
confidence  in  a  student  he  was  ready  to 
overlook  many  failings.  As  long  as  he 
discerned  a  spirit  of  earnestness  and 
humility  he  was  satisfied  ;  but  if  vanity 
or  perversity  or  self-suflnciency  took 
their  place  the  tie  was  broken.  He  wa.s, 
of  course,  more  especially  drawn  to- 
wards pupils  who  evinced  unusual  abil- 
ity ;  and  to  such  his  kindness  knew  no 
limits.  Sometimes  he  found  his  con- 
fidence misplaced  ;  sometimes  his  hopes 
proved  unfounded  ;  but  these  were  ex- 
ceptional cases.  On  one  young  man  he 
had  built  unusual  expectations  and 
centred  unusual  affection — Herrmann 
Rossel,  to  whose  memory  is  devoted 
part  of  the  preface  to  the  third  volume 
of  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Church 
History,"  and  if  space  had  allowed  Ave 
should  have  been  glad  to  rehearse  to 
our  readers  the  truly  idyllic  story  of  the 
rise,  continuance  and  close  of  this  father- 
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ly  and  filial  friendship  ;  but  we  must 
DOW  resume  the  thread  of  our  biograph- 
ical sketch,  whicli  we  dropped  just  at  the 
moment  when  its  subject  liad  formed 
the  resolution  to  study  theology  instead 
of  law.  In  the  Easter  of  1806  he  set 
out  in  company  with  his  two  friends 
Neumann  and  Vjirnhagen  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,  where  Schleierniacher's 
lectures  seem  to  have  principally  engag- 
ed his  attention.  A  glimpse  into  his  in- 
ner life  during  the  first  semester  is  af- 
forded by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Pastor  Bossau  : 

"  Many  thanks  for  the  interest  you  take  in 
my  affairs;  that,  however,  for  which  I  have 
chiefly  to  thank  you  is  your  having  received 
me  into  the  holy  fellowship  of  which  you 
yourself  are  a  preacher  ;  for  tliis  favor,  how- 
ever, I  cm  only  thank  you  truly  by  striving 
earnestly  that  the  sign  of  the  new  life  which 
you  gave  rae  may  become  veritably  the  sign 
of  a  new  life.  I  have  resolved  not  to  be  a 
mere  dumb  member  of  the  holy  community 
into  which  I  have  been  incorporated ;  but 
to  take  my  place  in  the  ranks  of  those 
whose  aim  it  is  to  quicken  the  masses  around 
us,  who  are  seeking  life  where  there  is  nothing 
but  death." 

He  speaks  also  of  the  new  zeal  awak- 
ened amongst  the  students  by  Schleier- 
macher  ;  praises  the  combination  of  lofty 
thought  and  large  learning  in  the  latter, 
and  refers  particularly  to  his  exegetical 
lectures  on  the  New  Testament,  which  he 
had  inaugurated  with  the  important  prin- 
ciple that — 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  exegete  to  guard 
against  importing  into  the  Scriptures  either 
the  ideas  oftht'ology  or  ideas  of  his  own;  to 
seek  to  understand  them  out  of  themselves ; 
and  above  all  to  form  his  estimate  of  each 
part  and  of  the  Avhole  from  a  survey  of  the 
whole." 

He  seems,  too,  to  have  been  specially 
interested  in  the  same  teacher's  lectures 
on  the  method  and  design  of  the  study 
of  Cimrcli  history;  and  probably  re- 
ceived impressions  from  them  which 
influenced  his  entire  subsequent  career. 
What  he  himself  said  many  years  later 
concerning  the  true  idea  and  nature 
of  Church  history  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  volume  of  his  "  General  Church 
History,"  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
account  he  now  gives  of  Schleiermach- 
er's  views. 

In  November,  1806,  however,  he  was 
withdrawn  from    Schleiermacher's    per- 


sonal influence.  A  few  weeks  after  t!ie 
battle  of  Jena,  Napoleon  closed  the 
University  of  Halle,  and  sent  both  pro- 
fessors and  students  about  their  bu- 
siness. Neander,  who  seems  to  have 
been  specially  ill-treated  by  the  French 
soldiers  quartered  in  the  house  where 
he  lodged,  formed  the  resolution  with 
Neumann  and  some  other  friends  to 
remove  to  Gottingen,  and  as  none  of 
them  possessed  money  enough  to  hire 
a  vehicle,  the  journey  had  to  be  per- 
formed on  foot,  a  distance  of  at  least 
100  miles.  On  the  way,  Neander, 
whose  strength  was  soon  exhausted  at 
the  best,  became  ill,  and  arrived  in 
Gottingen  with  a  crownless  hat  and 
altogether  in  a  tattered  and  destitute 
condition,  Geseiiius,  who  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ornaments  of  the  University  of  Halle, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  offer 
to  the  fugitives  refreshment  and  re- 
fuge. So  long  as  Neumann  remained 
in  Gottingen,  that  is  till  the  following 
Christmas,  he  took  charge  of  Neander  ; 
after  the  departure  of  Neumann  he 
shared  lodgings  with  and  was  looked 
after  till  Easter,  1809,  by  another  friend, 
named  Noodt. 

Neander  soon  collected  around  him 
a  circle  of  students,  both  old  acquaint- 
ances from  Halle  and  new  ones  made  in 
Gottingen,  with  whom  in  the  evenings 
he  recapitulated  the  lectures  or  rea<l 
Plato's  dialogues  and  Schleiermacher's 
discourses.  His  memory  w\as  even 
then  so  excellent  that  although  he 
only  made  bi'ief  notes  in  the  class- 
room he  usually  remembered  the 
whole  of  what  had  been  said  ;  and  on 
one  occasion  he  dictated  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Church  history  delivered 
by  Schleiermacher  in  Halle  a  year  be- 
f  ire.  His  fellow-lodger  had  trouble  to 
keep  him  from  studying  the  entire 
night  through,  in  order  to  fetch  up 
the  time  lost  in  the  repetitions.  So 
great  an  influence  did  he  acquii-e  over 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  that  the 
celebrated  Herbart,  who  was  then  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  Gottingen  and 
at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  com- 
plained that  Neander  liad  alienated 
from  him  several  of  his  best  pupils. 
In  his  youthful  zeal  Neander  once, 
wrote  on  the  note-book  of  one  of  his 
fellow-students,    Pape,    Avho     attended 
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Hevbart's  lectures,  'Much  screaming 
find  little  wool,  as  the  devil  said  when 
he  sheared  the  swine." 

Duiing  the  Easter  holidays  of  1807 
Neander  paid  a  visit  to  Hamburg,  where 
his  father  was  then  residing,  and  spent 
eight  days  with  his  uncle  StiegUtz  in 
Hanover,  The  acquaintance  which  he 
made  there  with  a  retired  Professor 
Frick,  who  was  engaged  on  a  transla- 
tion of  Dante,  seems  to  have  been  of 
great  benefit  to  him.  They  visited  eacli 
other  repeatedly,  and  spent  much  time 
in  disputing  about  Plato  and  Schleier- 
macher,  in  the  study  of  whom  Neander 
was  now  almost  more  absorbed  than 
ever.  One  day  the  Professor  admon- 
ished his  young  friend  to  devote  his 
attention  to  the  true  sources  of  religi- 
ous life,  to  put  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
one  Lord  and  Master,  in  whom  "  are 
hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge : "  an  admonition  which 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  caused  him  much  imeasiness.  By 
the  good  providence  of  God,  too,  it  was 
ordered  that  in  Hamburg,  whither  he 
departed  shortly  after  the  conversa- 
tion in  question,  he  should  be  thrown 
into  the  company  of  two  men,  Dr. 
Heise  and  Matthias  Chiudius,  whose 
whole  life  and  character  were  fitted  to 
lead  him  from  the  broken  cisterns  of 
hmnan  knowledge  to  the  divine  treasure 
of  God's  Word,  from  human  teachers, 
to  Him  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life.  It  was  during  this  stay  at 
Hamburg  that  he  preached  his  first 
sermon  at  Wandsback,  and  characteris- 
tically enough,  he  selected  the  text,  "  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God,"  John  i.  1. 

When  he  returned  to  Gottingen  his 
intimate  acquaintances  all  felt  that  he 
had  undergone  a  great  change.  In  fact 
he  had  become  a  new  man,  though  se- 
vere struggles  still  awaited  him.  Schleier- 
macher,  whom  he  had  hitherto  esteemed 
so  highly,  was  laid  aside,  and  with  him 
Schelling  and  Fichte.  The  New  Testa- 
ment became  his  constant  companion  ; 
and  the  Fathers  of  the  early  Cliuich 
took  the  place  of  Plato.  During  the 
first  few  months  he  was  quiet  and  re- 
served, even  towards  his  friends  ;  and  the 
once  communicative  and  lively  compan- 
ion became  the  object  of  constant  unex- 
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pressed  questioning,  till  he  himself  broke 
the  silence  by  handing  to  them  a  full  con- 
fession of  fiith,  written  in  Latin,  at  the 
close  of  wliich  he  announced  his  intention 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of 
Church  history,  and  prayed  the  Lord  to 
guide  and  preserve  him  from  all  error. 
The  foltovving  extract  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten probably  after  the  change  just  refer- 
red to,  though  not  very  clear,  will  throw 
some  light  on  the  way  by  which  he  had 
been  led.  We  must  preface  it,  however, 
by  the  remark  that  the  Halle  students 
found  in  Gottingen  so  much  coldness 
and  deadness,  that  they  felt  as  though 
they  were  banished  to  a  desert.  One  of 
Neander's  own  letters,  dated  January  2, 
1808,  is  superscribed  "Philistropolis,  City 
of  the  Philisters."  That  the  banishment 
was  good  at  all  events  for  Neander,  and 
that  the  vocation  of  Schleiermacher  to 
Gottingen,  which  he  and  others  had 
sought  to  bring  about,  would  have  been, 
humanly' speaking,  less  a  blessing  than  a 
curse,  will  be  felt  by  those  who  know 
the  two  men,  and  read  the  following 
words  : — 

"  I  am  glad  noAV  that  I  Avas  led  to  Got- 
tingen, and  praise  God's  love  for  it  ;  had  I 
remained  at  Halle,  under  Schleiermacher's 
influence,  my  inner  life  would  not  have  been 
healtliy.  It  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  torn 
away  Irom  every  sort  of  human  mediator,  in 
order  that  he  may  learn  to  cling  alone  to  the 
eternal  Mediator,  who  is  God  and  man  in  one 
person,  and  who,  by  His  sufferings  and  death, 
purchased  for  Himself  all  who  in  faitli  give 
themselves  up  inwardly  to  suffer  and  die  witli 
Him.  If  human  teachers  be  in  po-session  of 
the  truth,  if  it  be  really,  vitally  theirs,  and  not 
merely  outwardly,  in  fancy  or  profession,  they 
owe  it  to  Him  from  whom  I  also  can  receive  it. 
I  can  only  see  the  fight  in  the  light  with  my 
own  eyes;  it  can  only  shine  on  me  as  my 
eye  is  fitted  to  receive  it.  If  they  teach  any- 
thing else  than  the  one  God.  be  it  what  it 
may,  whether  nature,  or  the  universe,  or  hu- 
manity, or  art,  or  the  devil, — anything  tl:at  is 
not  devoted  to,  and  first  sanctitied  by  Him, 
let  the  luud  voice  and  the  inward  yearnings 
of  al!  beings  convict  them  of  lyinu'.  God 
grant  that  at  the  moment  when  His  light 
shines  in  on  my  inner  vision,  I  may  be  able 
also  to  catch  the  rays  of  the  same  liglit  that 
shine  on  other  minds  and  in  other  directions, 
even  though  they  be  broken  by  our  earthly 
atmosphere ;  and  again,  at  the  proper  time, 
to  ray  forth  the  light  from  myself:  so  that  I 
may  receive  and  give,  and  give  and  receive; 
but  His  will  be  done !  '' 

Such  was  his  lofty  conception,  at  the 
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age  of  nineteen  years,  of  the  vocation  of 
a  theological  teacher ! 

At  this  juncture,  animated  by  the 
wish  to  be  able  to  read  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  original  language,  he,  with 
his  friend  Noodt,  whom  he  had  persua- 
ded to  exchange  the  study  of  law  for 
that  of  theology,  commenced  taking 
private  lessons  in  Hebrew,  from  Dr.  Ge- 
senius,  then  what  the  Germans  call  a 
privatdocent.*  He  subsequently  attend- 
ed also  the  lectures  of  the  orientalist 
Tychsen.  Characteristically  enough  Ne- 
ander  refused  to  hear  Eichhorn,  not- 
Avithstanding  that  he  was  then  one  of 
the  most  popular,  productive,  and  learn- 
ed men  of  his  time.  He  adopted  this 
course,  probably,  because  of  the  shallow, 
rationalistic  view  he  took,  in  particular, 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Like  others  of 
his  class,  he  traced  all  that  was  distinc- 
tive of  and  glorious  in  the  Bible  not  to 
God,  but  to  the  current  ideas  and  fim- 
cies  of  the  ages  at  which  the  several 
books  arose.  This  little  circumstance 
shows  Xeander's  religious  earnestness. 
His  fovorite  professors  were  Planck, 
Heeren,  and  Staudlin.f 

About  this  time — it  was  in  the  year 
1808 — he  complained  frequently  of  se- 
vere headaches  and  of  a  buzzing  and 
roaring  in  the  back  of  his  head,  as 
thougli  a  waterwheel  were  constantly 
going  round  in  it.  This  prevented  him 
from  continuous  work.  The  physician 
wliom  he  consulted  prescribed  careful 
diet  and  relaxation  ;  and  strictly  enjoin- 


*  Al  most  German  Universities  there  are  four 
classes  of  teachers: — 1.  Ordinary  Professors;  2. 
Extraordinary  Professors;  3.  Privatdocenten;  4. 
Lectors  or  Readers.  Most  Universilies  have  also 
Eepetenten,  or  Repeaters,  a  kind  of  "  coach  "  or 
"  grinder."  The  professors  of  both  classes  are  gen- 
erall}'  paid  a  salary ;  the  privatdocenten  never  ; 
they  have  merely  tlie  right  to  lectnre  and  receive 
fees  from  students.  Lectors  are  a  lower  grade,  a 
sort  of  private  tutor  ofiQcially  licensed. 

f  Dr.  G.  J.  Planck  was  professor  of  Theology  in 
Gottingen  from  1784  to  1833,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Church  Historians  of  Germany.  His 
principal  works  were  the  "  Geschichte  des  Protes- 
tantischen  Lehrbegriffs,''  and  the  "  Geschicliteder 
Kircheuverfassung."  Hceren's  name  is  one  well 
known  in  England,  many  of  his  historical  works 
having  been  translated.  Dr.  K.  F.  Stiiudlin  was 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Gottingen  from  1790  to 
1826.  As  a  young  man  he  spent  some  time  in 
England.  His  principal  works  relate  to  Christian 
Ethics ;  but  he  also  wrote  a  Church  History  of 
Britain  and  other  countries. 


ed  on  his  friend  Noodt,  with  whom  he 
still  lodged,  to  prevent  him  from  work- 
ing at  night,  and  also  to  drive  him  often 
out  into  the  open  air.  The  fact  is,  our 
friend  was  an  incessant  and  irrepressible 
worker,  and  neglected  all  the  usual  rules 
of  liealth.  His  mother  and  sisters  also 
strongly  urged  him  to  follow  the  advice 
of  the  doctor.  In  consequence  of  the 
pressure  thus  brought  to  bear  on  him, 
he  not  only  began  to  take  long  walks  in 
the  neighboring  villages,  in  one  or  other 
of  which,  on  Sundays,  he  frequently 
preached,  to  the  great  edification  of  the 
congregations,  but  actually  took  fencing 
lessons.  As  may  easily  be  imagined, 
these  latter  were  an  amusing  spectacle. 
He  is  said  to  have  used  his  rapier  with 
such  extraordinary  energy,  and  so  thor- 
oughly in  opposition  to  all  the  rules  of 
the  art,  that  amidst  tmiversal  laughter 
his  antagonists  were  compelled  to"  give 
way,  and  flee.  This  change  in  his  mode 
of  life  soon  brought  back  health,  and 
from  the  autumn  of  1808  onwards,  he 
was  as  busy  as  ever  again  reading  and 
making  extensive  extracts  from  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  early  Church, 

Early  in  1809  the  Professors  Planck 
and  Staudlin,  who  saw  their  pupil's 
worth,  proposed  to  him  to  become  He- 
petent  at  the  University,  and  took  the 
appropriate  steps  for  securing  his  ap- 
pointment. He  was  at  first  inclined  to 
accept  the  offer ;  but  during  a  visit  which 
he  paid  in  the  Easter  holidays  of  1809 
to  his  relatives  and  friends  in  Hamburg, 
he  felt  himself  so  happy  that  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  return  to  phi- 
listrian  Gottingen,  more  esj^ecially  as  his 
university  course  was  ended.  In  the 
autumn  of  1809  he  passed  the  examina- 
tion ^^ro  ccmdidatu  reverendi  ministerii^ 
in  his  native  city,  and  exhibited  a  knowl- 
edge, expeiience,  and  profound  inner 
life  that  edified,  rejoiced,  and  astonish- 
ed his  examiners.  One  of  his  friends, 
Struve,  who  Mas  examined  along  with 
him,  describes  the  event  as  follows: — 

"  When  Neander  and  I  entered  the  hall  in 
which  the  examiners  were  awaiting  us,  my 
heart  beat  violently,  and  I  felt  very  nerv- 
ou-^ ;  but  lie  seemed  quite  at  his  ease ; 
and  producing  as  he  did,  rather  the  im- 
pression of  a  spirit  from  a  strange  region, 
than  of  an  ordinary  student,  he  exiited  at  the 
very  outset  the  surprise,  and  ere  long  the  ad- 
miration of  every  one  present.  All  that  was 
needed  was,  as  it  were,  by  some  question  to 
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turn  a  tap,  nnd  immediately  there  flowed  ofrm 
him  a  continuous  stream  of  profound  and 
learned  remaiks,  whii?h  grew  almost  into 
treatises,  that  seemed  as  though  they  would 
never  come  to  an  end."* 

After  receiving  the  candidates'  license, 
he  spent  part  of  his  time  in  giving  les- 
sons in  schools  and  private  families,  in 
Hamburg  and  Altona,  preacliing  also 
occasionally,  both  in  town  and  in  the 
country.  The  friend  whose  words  we 
have  quoted  above,  says  he  heard  him 
once  at  the  church  of  St.  George,  and 
describes  his  discourse  as  possessing 
more  of  the  characteristics  of  a  treatise 
than  of  a  sermon — which  one  can  well 
believe.  In  the  middle  of  the  discourse 
the  sheet  of  ]iaper  containing  his  out- 
lines fluttered  down  from  the  pulpit 
over  the  heads  of  the  heai-ers  ;  Neander, 
however,  took  no  notice  of  it,  and 
preached  on  as  though  notliing  had  hap- 
pened. His  sermons  are  said  to  have 
been  opposed  to  all  the  rules  of  homilet- 
ics,  though  full  of  warmtli,  life,  and 
vigor.  Whatever  else  might  be  wanting 
in  them,  they  did  not  lack  Christ  and 
His  cross.  They  were  generally  con- 
sidered much  too  long.  Nor  did  his 
performance  of  the  liturgical  part  of  the 
service  always  go  oft"  without  mistakes 
— mistakes  sometimes  as  odd  as  his  own 
personal  appearance.  He  used,  howevei-, 
in  later  years  to  say  that  he  never 
preached  without  deriving  great  person- 
al benefit  from  the  exercise. 

His  mode  of  life  as  a  candidate  in 
Hamburg,  hoAvever,  did  not  satisfy  him. 
He  soon  began  to  complain  of  his  time 
being  so  broken  up  that  he  could  not 
proceed,  with  his  study  of  tlie  Fathers,  or 
in  tact  with  that  of  any  other  connected 
subject.  He  took  up  all  sorts  of  schemes, 
among  others,  that  of  a  translation  of 
"  Aristotle,"  but  was  unable  to  carry  any 
of  them  out.  His  friend  Noodt,  with 
whom  he  lodged,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  Avas  freed  from  this  unpleasant 
position,    and    launched    on   the  ■  career 

*  One  of  the  examiners,  Dr.  Rambach,  a  cler- 
gyman who  had  kept  bis  stand  on  the  old  paths  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  defection  from  the  faitli 
of  the  fathers,  used  to  say  that  it  was  as  though 
one  ofthe  old  confessors  liad  risen  from  the  dead  to 
bear  witness  to  the  salvation  that  is  in  Christ; 
with  such  simplicity,  heartiness,  and  assurance  did 
Neander  speak  of  what  tlie  Lord  hud  done  tor  his 
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which  God  had   obviously  marked  out 
for  him  : 

"I  read  about  this  time" — this  was  eaily  in 
1810 — "  in  the  Heidelberg  Jahrhticher,  that 
Marheinicke  and  De  Wette,  then  professors  at 
the  University,  had  accepted  invitations  to 
the  newly-founded  University  of  Berlin,  and 
proposed  leaving  in  the  following  autumn. 
Accordingly,  when  Neander  complained,  I 
pointed  him  to  Heidelberg,  and  said,  '  You 
despised  Gottingen,  and  now  God  hrs  pre- 
pared an  opening  for  you  in  Heidelberg,  by 
the  departure  of  two  distinguished  professors. 
You  will  find  there  a  sphere  capable  of  satis- 
fying you."  Neither  of  us  knew,  liowever, 
what  course  to  pursue;  besides,  we  had  to 
keep  the  plan  secret  from  his  mother  and 
sisters, who  would  have  raised  great  objections 
to  his  going  so  far  away.  At  last,  after  several 
weeks'  iiruitless  talk,  we  all  at  once  tliought, 
of  Gurlitt,  our  old  master,  who  was  always 
glad  when  pupils  of  his  became  teachers  at  a 
University;  and  we  said  to  each  other,  'He 
will  know  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken." 
The  following  Sunday  morning  we  set  off  to- 
gether -to  see  him.  Neander,  who  had  not 
visited  him  for  a  considerable  time — partly 
because  ofthe  great  divergence  of  their  theo- 
logical views— felt  shy  of  asking  his  advice 
about  a  plan  as  to  which  he  was  not  quite 
clear  himself  But  his  fears  were  groundless. 
Gurlitt  decidedly  approved  of  the  idea  ;  said 
that  he  ought  by  no  means  to  remain  as  and 
where  he  was;  that  he  would  find  his  proper 
calling  in  Heidelberg;  but  added,  that  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  himself  offered 
to  arrange  for  Neander's  getting  his  doctor's 
degree  in  Wittenberg;  to  secure  him  such 
assistance  as  might  be  necessary  for  his  sup- 
port in  Heidelberg,  so  long  as  he  remained 
privatdocent ;  and  suggested  the  subject  for 
his  preliminary  dissertation.  We  both  of  us 
returned  to  our  lodgings,  quite  overjoyed; 
and  Neander  at  once  set  to  work  6n  tlie 
Latin  dissertation  and  curriculum  viice,  botli  of 
which  he  completed  in  a  remarkable  short 
space  of  time.  As  his  own  handwriting  was 
almost  illegible  I  wrote  them  out,  from  his 
dictation.  In  the  autumn  of  1810,  after  hav- 
ing spent  eighteen  dreary  months  as  a  candi- 
date in  Hamburg,  Neander  settled  in  Heidel- 
berg, whence  his  mother  and  sisters  soon 
received  the,  to  them,  unwelcome  and  dis- 
com'brting  news,  that  he  was  working  night 
and  day,  and  that  his  health  was  accordingly 
beginning  to  suffer  again." 

The  title  of  the  dissertation  which  he 
wrote,  published,  and  defended,  on  com- 
mencing his  academical  career  at  Hei- 
delberg, was  "De  fidei  gnosedsqr.e 
Christiana?  idea  et  ea,  quae  ad  se  invicem 
atque  ad  philosophiam  referantur,  ratione 
secundum  mentem   Clemeutis    Alexan- 
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drini."  Wliat  was  the  subject  of  the 
one  he  wrote  for  his  doctor's  examin- 
ation in  Wittenberc:,  and  whicli  had 
been  suggested  by  Gurlitt,  we  are  not 
told. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  second 
principal  turning-point  in  Neander's  life. 
The  work  on  which  he  had  now  entered 
remained  his  vocation  till  his  death  ;  and 
the  spirit  and  convictions  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  these  new  and  im- 
portant duties  underwent  no  essential 
change,  though  they  became  ever  richer 
and  deeper  as  the  years  rolled  by. 

Before  continuing  our  narrative  it 
may  be  well  to  premise  a  few  exjilana- 
tory  observations.  We  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  influence  exerted  by  Schlei- 
ermacher  on  Neander  at  Halle,  particu- 
larly through  his  lectures  on  Church  his- 
tory. An  influence  almost  as  great, 
though  of  a  diiferent  kind,  was  exerted 
on  him  in  Gottingen  by  Dr.  Planck,  then 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished  professor 
of  Church  History  in  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many. Two  features  of  Planck's  own 
works  made  a  strong  impression  on 
Neander  :  the  one  was  their  thorough 
honesty  and  impartiality ;  the  othei-, 
their  application  of  the  experiences  of 
the  past  to  the  problems  of  the  present. 
Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  Planck's 
general  method,  commonly  known  as  the 
pragmatic  method,  of  writing  history, 
there  is  no  question  that  he  conscien- 
tiously observed  the  principle  siium  cui- 
que^  "  to  every  man  and  thing  its  due." 
Neander  himself,  in  the  dedication  to 
one  of  the  volumes  of  his  "  General 
Church  History,"  says,  that  as  to  this 
feature,  he  had  always  striven  to  tn-ad 
in  his  teacher's  footsteps.  As  to  the 
second  point : — The  most  superficial  ex- 
amination of  Neander's  works,  apart 
even  from  his  own  express  utterances, 
must  convince  any  attentive  reader  that 
one  of  his  great  aims  as  a  Church  histo- 
rian wag  to  edify  and  build  up  the  Church 
of  his  own  day.  Indeed,  this  feature  of 
his  productions  has  been  made  a  ground 
of  attack.  But  he  owed  also,  in  all  pro- 
bability, a  third  idea  to  Planck  ;  that, 
namely,  of  the  monographic  treatment 
of  ecclesiastico-historical  subjects. 
Planck's  own  principal  works  all  came 
under  this  category :  and  shortly  befoie 
Neander  became  closely  intimate  with 
him,  one  of  his  other  pupils,  Gess,  had, 


at  his  suggestion,  written  a  monograph 
entitled  "  Merkwiirdigkeiten  aus  Hinck- 
mar's  Leben."  Anotlaer  of  the  subjects 
proposed  also  by  him  for  monograjjhic 
treatment  was  the  "  Life  of  St  Bernard," 
to  which  Neander  subsequently  devoted 
one  of  his  best  books.  We  mention  these 
circumstances,  because  Neander  has  been 
styled  the  father  of  Church  historical 
monographs ;  which  is  true,  in  so  far  as 
his  productions  of  this  class  reached  an 
excellence  previously  nnattained ;  but 
his  first  insight  into  their  importance 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  Planck. 

Neander  was  twenty-one  years  of  age 
when  he  opened  his  first  course  of  lec- 
tures at  Heidelberg.  The  aristocratic 
youth  of  that  University  are  said  to  have 
been  but  ill-pleased  that  a  young  Jewish 
proselyte  should  venture  to  appear  in 
their  lecture-halls;  and  a  sort  of  con- 
spiracy to  shufiie  him  down  was  hatched 
or  fed  in  the  house  of  Professor  Gervi- 
nus.  When  the  hour  for  his  first  lecture 
struck,  the  auditorium  was  crammed 
with  hearers.  As  the  young  licentiate 
passed  on,  with  hesitating,  embarrassed 
steps,  to  the  chair,  not  a  few  hard  and 
even  insulting  words  fell  on  his  ear.  But 
scarcely  had  he  commenced  speaking, 
than  the  loving  glances  of  his  large  and 
lustrous  eyes,  and  the  soul-stirring 
tones  of  his  strong,  rich  voice,  subdued 
the  unruly  audience;  the  shuftling 
ceased  ;  and  ere  the  lecture  w^as  com- 
pleted, the  worst  enemies  of  the  "  Jew" 
had  become  his  warmest  friends.  From 
that  day  the  field  was  his  own.  His  re- 
lations to  his  colleagues,  also,  were  on 
the  wliole  agreeable,  and  his  advance- 
ment ra])id.  "in  1812  he  was  appointed 
Extraordinary  Professor.  The  same 
year  witnessed  also  the  appearance  of 
his  first  work,  that  on  the  "Emperor 
Julian  and  his  Times,"  for  which  he  had 
already  made  jn-eparation  in  Hamburg. 
In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Carl  Meyer,  he 
refers  to  it  as  follows: — 

"I  am  now  much  occupied  with  a  little 
work  on  the  Emperor  Julian,  his  religious 
views,  and  his  conduct  towards  Christianity, 
with  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  the  age  at  which  it  rose  •  I  hope 
to  finish  it  by  Easter.  The  resemblance 
between  various  periods  of  ferment  in 
the  life  of  humanity,  and  the  paralhlism  be- 
tween the  age  in  which  we  live  and  that  in 
which  Christianity  was  diffused  in  the  world 
have  long  occupied  my  attention.     And  how 
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often  have  I  dwelt  with  interest  on  the  char- 
acter and  life  of  Julian,  who,  though  more 
restrained  and  hemmed  in  by  the  world,  from 
youth  upwards,  than  other  men,  refused  to 
submit  to  its  yoke,  and  with  glowing  enthu- 
siasm strove  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  im- 
posed by  human  life;  but  who  was  too  en- 
amored, alas  !  of  what  is  unusual  and  bril- 
liant, to  recognize  the  Divine  under  the  unpre- 
tending servant-form  of  Christianity." 

The  work  produced  so  great  an  im- 
pression, that  its  author  was  invited  to 
become  Ordinary  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  Berlin,  and  about  the  same 
time  he  was  oifered  the  same  position  in 
Heidelberg.  He  refers  to  both  proposi- 
tions as  follows,  in  letters  to  his  friend 
Meyer,  the  first  dated  December  30th, 
1812:— 

"  I  hope  ihis  year  will  close  under  as  happy 
auspices  for  you  as  it  has  done  for  me.  Both 
from  Berlin  and  Carlsruhe,  kind  and  liberal 
propositions  have  been  made  to  me.  I  am 
remaining  here  as  Professor  ordinariiis,  with 
a  salary  of  800  florins  (about  £66)  for  the 
first  year,  and  1,000  for  the  second  (about 
£83)." 

Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he 
wrote  : — 

"  After  all  I  am  going  to  Berlin.  This  is  in 
many  respects  very  pleasant  to  me;  it  has 
also  come  quite  unexpectedly  ;  and  I  regard 
the  invitation  as  a  call  from  God.  But  so  far 
as  it  will  increase  our  distance  from  each 
other,  I  am  sorry.  I  had  gone  too  far  in  my 
negotiations  with  Berlin  to  draw  back,  espe- 
cially as  the  king  himself  had  heard  of,  and 
interested  himself  in  the  matter.  I  am  to  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  800  thalers  (£120),  and  250 
thalers  for  tlie  expenses  of  my  removal." 

It  was  at  one  of  the  most  glorious 
epochs  in  the  history  of  Germany  that 
the  Univert^ity  of  Berlin  was  founded  ; 
and  not  one  of  the  least  important  events 
was  the  foundation  of  this  University. 
Some  of  the  greatest  men  Germany  has 
known  became  professois  in  it : — Fichte, 
Schleiermacher,  De  Wette,  Marheinicke. 
It  was  verily  a  goodly  company  into 
which  the  youthfid  proselyte  was  intro- 
duced ;  but  he  was  soon  found  to  be  as 
eminent  as  any,  and  his  personal  and 
literary  influence  proved  to  be  second  to 
nor.o.  Berlin  presented  many  attractions 
to  Neander  ;  above  all,  it  oftered  a  wider 
field  of  usefulness  ;  but  it  had  also  its 
drawbacks.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Meyer,  dated  January,  1814.  he  com- 
plains, for  example,  that  he  finds  no  men 
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whom  he  can  love  and  reverence  as  he 
did  some  in  Heidelberg. 

Tiie  stream  of  Neander's  life  pursued 
lienceforth  an  even  course.  He  remained 
unmarried,  and  lived  in  Berlin  till  his 
death.  On  one  of  the  evenings  which 
he  devoted  to  the  recei)tion  of  his  pupils, 
a  student  once  indelicately  raised  the 
question — whether  it  be  not  unchristian 
to  remain  unmarried  ?  Neander  answer- 
ed, without  the  slightest  embarrassment 
and  in  his  usual  kindly  manner,  "  Yes,  if 
one  purposely  and  with  proud  self-will 
remain  unmarried,  but  not  if  it  is  so 
ordered  by  God."  His  time  was  mainly 
absorbed  by  Ids  professional  duties  and 
the  composition  of  his  works.  To  the 
latter  we  shall  refer  in  the  concluding, 
portion  of  this  article.  As. a  pi-ofessor, 
Neander  has  rarely,if  ever,  been  excelled. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  chair 
with  rare  conscientiousness.  Till  Schleier- 
macher's  death  he  lectured  on  Church 
History  and  New  Testament  Exegesis 
alone ;  afterwards  he  undertook  also 
Ethics,  Symbolics,  Systematic  Theology, 
indeed  almost  every  subject  save  Old 
Testament  Exegesis  and  Practical  Theo- 
logy. His  feeblest  course  was  probably 
tliat  on  Dogmatics ;  for  though  full  of  rich 
Biblical  thought,  it  was  defective  in 
point  of  system.  His  Exegetical  Lec- 
tures were  more  practical  in  their  char- 
acter than  is  usual  at  German  Universi- 
ties. He  was  more  concerned  to  set 
forth  tlie  inner  substance  and  connec- 
tion of  the  sacred  text,  than  to  settle 
philological  niceties,  though  he  Avas  per- 
haps more  competent  than  most  theolo- 
gians to  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
latter.  Specimens  of  his  method  have 
been  published  since  his  death  by  one  of 
his  pupils,  Dr.  Schneider.*  His  strength, 
lay,  however  in  his  prelections  on  Chui'ch 
History  ;  here  he  was  perfectly  at  home. 
The  entire  field  was  present  to  his  mind 
with  astonishing  clearness.  He  never 
wrote  his  lectures  out,  and  therefore 
never  re-delivered  a  course  without  care- 
ful meditation  and  revision  of  his  notes. 
As  a  general  rule  his  lectures  w^ere  rather 
diffuse  ;  but  Neander  met  the  complaints 
sometimes  made  on  this  point,  by  saying 
that  he  deemed  it  necessary  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  students.     He  could, 

*  One  or  two  of  them  have  been  translated  iulo 
English  and  French. 
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however,  when  lie  chose,  set  forth  tlie 
gi-eat  general  features  of  a  period  of 
Churcli  History  in  a  very  few  sentences. 
The  complete  command  he  had  over  all 
its  materials  and  sources  enabled  him  to 
contract  or  expand  at  pleasure.  His 
delivery,  too,  was  unusually  good  for  a 
German  professor. 

The  students  regarded  him  with  pro- 
found respect  and  unbounded  confidence, 
and  well  indeed  they  might.  He  lived 
for  them — his  house,  his  heart,  his  purse, 
liis  time,  all  were  freely  open  to  them ; 
and  as  a  consequence,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  generation  after  genera- 
tion go  forth  not  only  to  praise  him,  but 
above  all  to  praise  the  Lord  for  whom 
he  labored.  He  was  unquestionably  one 
of  the  chief  means  of  uprooting  the  ra- 
tionalism that  in  his  early  days  held  pos- 
session both  of  professorial  chairs,  pul- 
pits, and  schools.  A  few  other  details 
about  his  relations  to  the  students  will 
be  found  further  on. 

His  relations  to  his  colleagues  were 
not  always  perfectly  cordial,  but  this 
arose  chiefly  in  the  case  of  such  men  as 
Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  Marheinicke, 
Vatke,  from  the  fundamental  difier- 
ences  in  their  views  of  Christian  truth. 
He  himself  felt  so  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  weal  and  woe  of  humanity  de- 
pend on  Christianity,  that  he  was  jeal- 
ous, with  a  consuming  jealousy,  of  every 
theory  or  tendency  which  seemed  to  set 
aside  or  emasculate  its  essential  features. 
Criticism  of  its  outworks  he  tolerated 
cheerfully,  as  for  himself  so  for  others  ; 
but  philosophical  substitutes  he  could 
not  away  with  ;  and  perhaps  he  some- 
tim.es  used  stronger  words  about  those 
who  adopted  and  taught  these  question- 
able views,  than  would  be  sanctioned 
by  modern  courtesy.  For  Schleier- 
macher, however,  notwithstanding  sea- 
sons of  estrangement,  he  ever  felt  the 
deepest  respect  and  even  regard.  He 
owed  too  much  to  him,  and  was  too  sen- 
sible of  his  immense  power — a  power 
far  more  for  good  than  we  in  England 
are  altogether  capable  of  allowing — to 
be  able  to  assume  towards  him  the  atti- 
tude he  exhibited  to  Hegel  and  his  theo- 
logical adherents.  We  und  him  accord- 
ingly on  various  occasions  intimately  as- 
sociated with  and  following  the  lead  of 
Schleiermacher ;  and  when  the  latter 
died,  Neander  said  of  him  in  his  lecture- 


room,  "  The  man  has  departed  from  our 
midst,  whose  labors  will  in  all  future 
times  be  allowed  to  have  constituted  a 
new  epoch  in  theology." 

But  absorbed  as  Neander  always  was 
in  his  studies  and  professional  duties,  he 
was  by  no  means  an  indifferent  spectator 
of  what  was  going  on  around  him  in 
the  political,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical 
world.  Xo  one  rejoiced  more  than  he 
at  the  results  of  the  great  German  rising 
against  Napoleon  ;  and  no  one  would 
have  been  more  willing  than  he  to  risk 
property  and  lite  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  had  he  been  called  on  to  do  so. 
He  saw  in  them  the  visible  work  of  the 
living  God,  and  regarded  them  as  the 
dawn  of  a  new  and  more  glorious  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Fatherland.  Nor 
did  a  day  pass  without  his  having  the 
news  read  to  him. 

In  his  capacity  as  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Berlin  he  took  part  in  all 
sorts  of  scientific  aqd  literary  discussions 
on  various  subjects.  Many  of  his  small- 
er treatises  originated  in  essays  read  at 
the  sittings  of  that  society.  In  conjunc- 
tion, too,with  Schleiermacher,  he  founded 
the  now  defunct  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  f'iir 
christUche  Wissenschaft  und  christliches 
Leben^  and  contributed  to  it  a  number  of 
very  valuable  papers. 

One  of  the  ecclesiastical  movements 
which  he  welcomed  with  his  whole  soul 
was  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Ciiurches  in  Prussia,  effected  in 
October,  1817,  on  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  Reformation.  It  fell  in  with  his 
highest  sympathies,  and  he  hailed  it  as 
the  promise  of  better  days.  He  took, 
indeed,  no  active  part  in  bringing  it 
about — in  all  such  matters  he  followed 
the  lead  of  Schleiermacher,  feeling  his 
own  lack  of  that  gift  of  xu/Sspvy^rfic:,  for 
which  his  colleague  was  distinguished. 

An  event  which  excited  him  to  unusual 
activity  was  the  dismissal  of  De  Wette 
from  his  professorship  at  Berlin  in  1819, 
the  circumstances  of  which  were  the  fol- 
lowing. It  was  a  time  of  intense  politi- 
cal excitement  in  Germany,  particularly 
among  students.  No  one  was  more 
virulent  in  his  opposition  to  the  youth- 
ful enthusiasts  than  Kotzebue,  the  drama- 
tist, who  was  employed  by  the  Russian 
Government  to  send  reports  to  Peters- 
burg respecting  movements  and  parties 
in  Germany.    Irritated  at  what  was  con- 
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sidered  his  traitorous  behavior,  and 
especially  at  the  scorn. and  mockeiy  with 
wliicli  he  treated  the  liberals,  Sand,  a 
student,  assassinated  him.  Shortly  be- 
fore his  execution,  in  Mannheim,  De 
Wette  wrote  a  letter  of  consolation  to 
his  mother,  which  coming  into  the  hands 
of  the  Prussian  Government,  led  to  the 
event  above  mentioned.  Neander  had 
never  sympathized  with  De  Wette's 
theological  tendencies ;  but  believing 
tliat  his  colleague  was  being  unfairly 
treated,  he  joined  with  Schleiermacher, 
using  his  utmost  influence — not  without 
risk  to  liimself — to  secure  a  reversal  of 
the  decision ;  they  failed,  however,  and 
De  Wette  removed  eventually  to  Basle. 

He  took  also  a  deep  interest  in  foreign 
missions,  and  wrote  an  appeal  on  their 
behalf,  which  was  a  means  of  calling 
public  attention  to  the  subject.  Many 
of  the  smaller  biographies  contained  in 
his  Denkwurdigkeiten  originated  in  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  him  at  missionary 
meetings. 

But  we  must  hasten  on.  All  that  our 
space  will  now  permit  us  to  do  prior  to 
reviewing  his  literary  labors  is  to  gather 
up  a  few  reminiscences,  partly  supplied 
to  us  by  Neander's  pupils  and  personal 
friends,  and  partly  drawn  from  other 
sources  ;  and  to  rehearse  the  lovely  story 
of  his  last  hours. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he 
lived  in  tlie  upper  half  of  the  Markgrafen 
Strasse,  in  a  house  which  is  partly  occu- 
pied as  a  printing  establishment.  It  is 
matter  of  surprise  that  in  a  city  like  Ber- 
lin, where  tablets  have  been  set  up  in 
honor  of  very  inferior  men,  none  has 
been  put  on  the  house  in  which  Neander 
died.  Until  the  death  of  his  mother,  in 
1817,  she,  as  well  as  his  sister  Hannchen, 
lived  with  him;  after  that  event  the 
brother  and  sister  lived  together  until  his 
death.  Their  mode  of  life  was  exceed- 
ingly simple  and  regular.  Like  Tholuck, 
in  Halle,  Neander  kept  a  man  servant, 
and  a  student,  who,  in  consideration  of 
board  and  lodging,  assisted  him  as  am- 
anuensis and  reader.  His  sister's  part  of 
the  d Winning  was  almost  elegantly  fur- 
iiished,  though  not  altogether  in  good 
taste  ;  but  his  own  study  was  thoroughly 
ante'diiuvian,  in  every  respect,  in  its 
furniture,  book-shelves,  and  books.  The 
entire  room,  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  passage  from  the  door   to  the 


sofa,  and  from  the  sofa  to  one  of  the 
window^s,  was  literally  piled  up  with 
books.  Shelves  with  quarto,  octavo,  and 
other  woi"ks  covered  the  walls ;  folios 
occupied  the  place  of  honor — the  floor — 
where  they  were  arranged  in  an  order 
which,  to  any  eyes  save  those  of  their 
owner,  seemed  inextricable  confusion. 
Great  as  was  the  contrast  between  the 
apartments,  so  great  in  many  respects 
was  the  contrast  between  their  occupants. 
Tlie  sister  was  a  lively,  chatty  little 
woman,  often  very  Jewishly,  that  is  very 
"loudly"  dressed  in  the  strangest  mix- 
ture of  colors.  Energetic  and  practical 
in  character,  she  took  an  interest  in  all 
sorts  of  matters  ;  in  concerts,  the  opera, 
the  fashions  of  the  day,  and  so  forth, 
things  which  scarcely  had  any  existence 
for  her  brother  ;  she  also  wrote  poetry  ; 
and  on  some  occasions  she  made  the  im- 
pression of  a  rather  worldly-minded  per- 
son. Her  personal  appearance  was  as 
Jewish  as  his.  Her  end  of  the  table  at 
the  dinner-party  given  every  Sunday  to 
young  University  teachers,  students,  and 
friends,  was  generally  a  scene  of  the 
greatest  merriment,  whilst  at  her  broth- 
er's end  reigned  the  profoundest  theo- 
logical solemnity  ;  and  she  used  laugh- 
ingly to  say,  "  Here  is  the  world,  yonder 
is  the  Church."  Her  devotion  to  her 
brother's  interests,  however,  and  her  care 
for  his  comfort  and  health  knew  no 
bounds  ;  indeed,  she  may  be  said  to  have 
sacrificed  everything  for  him,  from  the 
time  when  he  w^as  a  schoolboy  in  Ham- 
burg, to  the  day  of  his  death  ;  and  simply 
out  of  love  to  him,  she  declined  several 
offers  of  marriage  which  were  made  to 
her.  She  survived  him  only  four  years, 
during  which  period  her  dearest  occupa- 
tion was  to  buy  up  all  the  portraits  of 
"  her  August,"  of  every  kind  that  she 
could  get  into  her  hands ;  and  though 
she  was  almost  deprived  of  her  eyesight, 
she  would  sit  hour  after  hour  gazing 
at  them,  and  at  a  little  bust  of  him  which 
stood  on  her  table. 

We  have  already  described  Neander's 
personal  appearance.  In  his  character  he 
bore  strong  resemblance  to  the  apostle 
John ;  for  on  the  one  hand  he  was  loving 
beyond  measure,  on  the  other,  he  could 
be  excited  to  great  anger.  Earnest, 
diligent  students,  like-minded  contempo- 
raries, rising  young  men  with  whose 
tendencies  he  was  satisfied,  found  in  him 
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a  reaily  helper,  a  warm  friend  and  fliith- 
ful  counsellor.  In  fact,  lie  was  not  un- 
frcquently  plundered  by  unprincipled 
students  and  others  who  encroached  on 
his  generosity.  But  towards  men  the 
tendency  of  whose  teachings  seemed  to 
him  anti-Christian,  or  for  whose  character 
he  felt  little  respect,  he  could  cherish  a 
bitter  dislike.  When  the  conversation 
happened  to  turn  on  such  men,  he  would 
start  up  from  his  arm-chair,  and  with 
excited  gestures  give  expression  to  his 
opinion  in  terms  less  polite  than  forcible. 
He  had  an  especial  abomination  of  Heg- 
elianism  and  its  advocates ;  and  mis- 
chievous students  liked  to  play  upon  this 
peculiarity,  just  for  the  fun  of  seeing  him 
excited.  One  day  a  student  began  to 
tell  him  that  Vatke,  one  of  his  colleagues. 
Professor  of  Theology,  and  tainted  with 
Plegelianism,  had  been  commenting 
rather  freely  on  Julius  Miilller,  of  Halle, 
author  of  the  great  work  on  sin.  Nean- 
der  interrupted  him,  and  burst  out — 
"  He  is  not  fit  to  loose  his  shoe  strings." 
"  But,"  added  the  student,  "  he  also 
spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  recognition." 
"  Stupid  talk !  "  burst  out  Neander  again, 
"  stupid  talk  !  "  A  student  once  came 
to  him  with  an  introduction  from  Tho- 
luck,  in  Halle,  and  mentioned  that  tlie 
latter  had  advised  him  to  read  through 
the  whole  of  Hegel's  works.  Neander 
answered  in  a  very  angry  tone,  "  How 
could  he  give  you  such  absurd  advice  ?  " 
Of  a  man  who  had  spoken  sliglitingly 
regarding  one  of  his  pupils,  now  a  pro- 
fessor in  Halle,  he  used  the  very  unclassi- 
cal  expression,  "  Gemeiner  Bube  ;  he  is 
not  fit  to  form  an  opinion  of  liim." 

Neander's  appearance  in  the  profes- 
sor's chair  must  have  been  exceedingly 
peculiar.  A  sketch  exists  of  him,  which 
represents  him  as  in  a  long  coat,  leaning 
forward  on  the  desk,  with  his  legs  crossed 
behind,  his  head  bowed  down,  and  his 
hands  stretched  out  in  front,  playing  with 
an  old  quill — regularly  supplied  for  the 
purpose  by  his  amanuensis— which  he 
unconsciously  twisted  about  whilst  the 
unbi-oken  torrent  of  learning,  thought, 
and  emotion  flowed  from  his  lips. 

It  was  his  custom  also,  at  home,  when 
conversing  with  students  and  others,  to 
keep  kneading  all  the  time  a  piece  of  soft 
wax  between  his  fingei's.  In  his  con- 
duct towards  his  students  he  was  very 
strict.      For   example,    a    young  Vien- 


nese, now  a  well-known  journalist,  came 
to  Berlin  to  study  theology,  and  was 
very  kindly  received  by  Neander.  Hear- 
ing, however,  that  he  had  ceased  to  at- 
tend regularly  at  his  lectures,  he  refused 
him,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  the  usual 
signature  by  which  a  professor  testifies 
that  a  man  has  studied  under  him,  and 
which  is  usually  given,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  too  sti'ict  inquiry  being 
made.  To  his  protests,  he  simply  an- 
swered, "  You  have  taken  to  wrong- 
ways,  I  fear ;  I  cannot  give  you  the 
Testat."  With  the  members  of  the 
Theological  Essay  and  Discussion  Class 
(Seminar)  which  he  conducted,  he  was 
also  very  particular.  If  one  of  them 
missed  but  once,  without  bringing  a  suf- 
ficient explanation,  he  would  never  after- 
wards allow  him  to  readthe  usual  essay; 
and  in  some  cases  he  interrupted  young 
men  who  had  begun  to  read.  But  with 
all  his  strictness  and  peculiarities,  he  was 
loved  by  Lis  studejits,  respected  by  his 
colleagues,  and  treated  in  literary  jour- 
nals with  a  consideration  which  was  un- 
usual in  those  days. 

Many  strange  stories  have  been  cir- 
culated about  him  ;*  but  most  of  them 
are  mythical.  We  will  mention  a  few, 
however,  as  they  help  to  enliven  the  im- 
pression we  wish  to  convey  of  the  man. 
Such  stories  as  the  following  will  serve 
as  examples  :  that  he  once,  at  the  Uni- 
versity, took  his  clothes-brush  out  of  his 
pocket  instead  of  his  manuscript  ;  or 
that  he  was  seen  on  the  street  with  a 
broom  under  his  arm,  instead  of  an  um- 
brella ;  or  that  after  walking  a  considera- 
ble distance  with  one  foot  in  -the  gutter 
and  the  other  on  the  trottoir  (tlie  Berlin 
gutters,  moreover,  are  sometimes  nearly 
a  couple  of  feet  deep),  he  exclain^.ed  to 
his  man-servant  who  accompanied  him, 
"  Holloa,  Carl,  I  must  be  lame  !  "  or  that 
he  once  went  out  without  trousers,  and 
was  not  aware  of  it  till  the  said  Carl 
overtook  him  with  them  ;  or  that  having 
one  day  climbed  the  ladder,  to  look  at  a 
bodk  on  the  upper  shelves  of  his  libi-ary, 
instead  of  coming  down,  he  seated  him- 
self on  the  ledge  of  the  porcelain  stove, 
where,  having  in  his  absence  of  mind 
kicked  down  the  ladder,  he  was   found 

*  Two  or  three  most  interesting  articles  on 
Neander  appeared  in  the  German  magazine  "Da- 
heim  "  last  year,  to  which  we  are  somewhat  in- 
debted. 
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by  his  sister  after  several  hours,  and  after 
slie  had  anxiously  looked  for  him  over  the 
whole  house ;  or  that  he  was  once  dis- 
covered on  horsel)ack,  in  the  Thiergar- 
ten,  with  a  huge  folio  volume  of  Chry- 
sostom  before  liim,  are,  we  believe,  most, 
if  not  all  of  them,  myths.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  after  having  removed  to 
a  new  dwelling  close  to  tlie  University, 
he  for  some  time  went  the  way  he  had 
been  used  to  go,  and  complained,  as  well 
he  might,  that  it  was  much  longer  than 
he  had  supposed.  It  is  true  also  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  cramming  his  boxes 
with  old  books,  when  he  went  on  a  holiday 
journey,  and  that,  having  arrived  at 
Fraukfort-on-the-Maine,  during  an  out- 
break, his  folios  were  taken  out  of  the 
cab,  in  which  he  was  driving  to  an  hotel, 
and  used  for  bariicade  purposes.  And 
many  other  odd  things  we  might  narrate, 
if  space  would  allow. 

During  the  later  years  of  liis  life, 
Neander's  health  was  anything  but  good  ; 
indeed,  a  man  of  less  iron  resolution  and 
love  for  his  calling  and  his  students 
would  long  before  have  given  up  work. 
His  eyesight  bad  long  been  so  weak,  that 
at  times  he  was  totally  dependent  on  his 
reader  and  amanuensis.  But  he  held 
on  his  way  like  an  unwearied  servant 
of  Christ,  till  he  could  go  no  fnrther. 
Fears  had  been  often  entertained  that 
his  days  were  numbered  ;  but  the  strong 
spirit  had  ever  again  asserted  its  domi- 
nion over  the  frail  body.  The  dreaded 
day,  however,  came  at  last.  On  the  8th 
day  of  July,  1850,  he  became  so  ill 
during  the  delivery  of  his  lecture,  that 
it  was  only  with  difficulty  he  could  com- 
plete it,  and  he  had  to  be  assisted  home 
by  students,  one  of  whom  sorrowfully 
exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  last  lecture  our 
Neander  will  deliver."  After  dinner, 
despite  the  protests  of  his  sister,  he  per- 
sisted in  continuing  his  usual  work,  and 
for  three  hours  dictated  part  of  his 
"  Church  History,"  under  great  physical 
pain.  But  the  choleraic  attacks  became 
so  violent,  that  his  sister  insisted  on  his 
giving  up,  which  he  did  at  last,  though 
he  remonstrated,  saying  "  Why  do  you 
not  leave  me  alone :  surely  a  workman 
niay^  work  when  he  likes !  Do  you  be- 
grudge me  even  this  privilege  ?  " 

The  next  morning  he  felt  himself  so 
feeble,  that  he  said  with  a  tone  of  sad- 
ness,   "  I  fear   I   shall    not   be  able  to 


lecture  to-day  ;  "  but  he  added,  "  I  hope 
to  do  so  to-morrow."  This  was  Tuesday. 
After  dinner  he  called  for  his  reader,  but 
finding  he  had  been  sent  away,  employed 
another  student  to  read  the  newspaper 
to  him.  Everything  was  done  that  med- 
ical skill  could  suggest,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  grow  feebief  day  by  day.  On 
Saturday  he  was  seized  with  such  a 
yearning  to  get  out  of  bed,  that  he  com- 
manded his  man-servant  in  almost  violent 
tones  to  dress  him,  nor  did  he  resign 
himself  to  his  inaction  till  his  sister  said 
to  him,  "Think,  dear  Agustus,  what 
you  used  to  say  to  me  when  I  refused 
to  submit  to  the  doctor  :  it  comes  from 
God,  and  therefore  we  must  submit. " 
"  Yes,  "  answered  he,  his  voice  suddenly 
growing  calm  ;  "  yes,  you  are  right ; 
everything  comes  from  God,  and  we 
ought  to  thank  him  for  it."  The  phy- 
sicians resolved  now  to  try  the  last 
means, — a  bath  of  wine  and  strong 
herbs,  and  for  some  hours  he  seemed 
strengthened.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
having  been  carried  into  a  bright  and 
sunny  room,  he  felt  so  refreshed,  that  ho 
said,  "  I  am  an  o'Traooc:  to?  -/jXiVu,  and  in 
this  respect  resemble  the  Emperor  Ju- 
lian ;  but,"  added  he,  jokingly,  "you 
must  not  let  Strauss  know  it."  A  clear 
sign  that  he  felt  himself  to  be  in  danger 
was  that  he  took  a  spoonful  of  old  Avine 
without  raising  any  objection.  Ordi- 
narily, he  regarded  it  as  a  waste  of 
money  that  might  be  better  applied  in 
aid  of  poor  students,  and  could  never 
be  induced  to  drink  anything  but  water, 
save  under  the  pretence  of  its  being 
medicinally  prescribed.  Tow^ards  even- 
ing he  exclaimed,  as  it  were  projoheti- 
cally,  "  I  am  tired ;  let  us  get  ready  to 
go  home."  His  mind  was  already  be- 
ginning to  wander.  Shortly  after,  with 
a  tremendous  effort,  he  raised  himself  up 
in  bed,  and  as  though  the  spirit  were 
resolved  to  rule  over  the  body  to  the 
last  moment,  he  began  to  lecture  on  New 
Testament  Exegesis,  and  dictated  the 
titles  of  the  courses  of  lectures  which  he 
purposed  delivering  during  the  next  ses- 
sion— one  of  them  being,  "The  Gospel  of 
John  considered  from  a  true  historical 
point  of  view."  Fancying  himself  at  a 
later  hour  with  his  amanuensis,  he  proceed- 
ed to  dictate  a  part  of  his  "  Church  His- 
tory," commencing  exactly  where  he  had 
left  off  on  Monday.     Having  finished  a 
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chapter,  he  asked  what  time  it  was.  An 
attendant  answered,  "  Halt-past  nine  ;  " 
and  he  repeated  again,  "  I  will  now 
go  to  rest ;  I  am  tired : "  and  as  he 
stretched  himself  out  to  sleep,  whis- 
pered, in  a  tone  that  pierced  all  present 
to  the  heart,  "  Good  night."  Four 
hours  afterwards,  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  14th  of  July,  1850,  the  Lord  whom 
he  had  so  faithfully  loved  and  served 
called  him  home  to  himself. 

Thus  passed  away  this  second  John — 
the  son  of  thunder  and  the  son  of  love 
— the  youngest  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  as  he  has  been  truly  called  ;  the 
man  to  whom  the  theology,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Church  History,  both  of  Ger- 
many and  of  entire  Christendom,  owe 
more  than  to  any  other  teacher  for 
many  centuries,  and  who  was  the  spirit- 
ual father  of  hundreds  of  pastors  now 
occupying  spheres  of  usefulness  in  the 
Church  of  their  Fatherland.  Blessed 
be  his  memory  ! 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Blackwood's  Magazine. 
CHRISTIAN   MISSIONS  TO  INDIA.* 

The  subject  of  Missions  is  a  perplex- 
ing one.  In  idea  nothing  can  be  nobler 
than  the  attempt  to  spread  the  truth  and 
kingdom  of  Christ  throughout  the  world. 
Whoever  believes  in  Christianity  as  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God  for  the  good 
of  the  human  creatures  He  has  made, 
must  long  to  see  its  beneficent  influences 
everywhere  diffused,  and  must  be  ready 
to  do  all  he  can  to  aid  in  their  diffusion. 
The  missionary  life  of  the  early  Church  ; 
the  labors  of  apostle  and  martyr,  who 
gladly  sacrificed  their  lives  that  they 
might  win  men  to  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  Christ;  the  marvellous  trans- 
formation wrought  by  these  labors  in 
the  primitive  ages;  the  new  spiritual 
forces  working  underneath  in  strange 
and  beautiful  forms  of  activity,  till  the 
surface  of  the  ancient  civilization  was 
everywhere  broken  up  and  changed ;  the 
equally  astonishing  conversion  of  the 
wild  northern  nations  who  overran  the 
Latin  world  and  subdued  its  arms,  but 

*  •'  Address  on  Christian  Mission.s to  India;  with 
general  Reference  to  the  Educalional  Missions  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland."  By  Norman  Macleod, 
D.D.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London.     1868. 
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were  in  turn  subdued  by  the  arms  of  the 
new  spiritual  empire  which  had  risen 
upon  the  ruins  of  Roman  greatness ; — 
these  are  pictures  of  missionary  triumph 
fitted  to  kindle  the  least  enthusiastic, 
and  to  move  even  the  coldest  and  most 
sceptical  of  historians.  In  the  long  dis- 
tance of  those  early  ages  the  glory 
which  surrounds  the  Christian  mission- 
ary is  undimmed.  All  recognize  the  self- 
saurifice  of  his  career  and  the  good  which 
he  accomplished. 

But  when  we  change  the  point  of  view, 
and  pass  from  the  career  of  primitive 
apostles,  saints,  and  martyrs  to  the  de- 
tails of  modern  missionary  life,  and  the 
results  of  modern  attempts  to  convert 
the  heathen,  enthusiasm  is  apt  to  vanish, 
and  doubts  held  in  check  before  the  an- 
cient triumphs  of  the  Cross,  are  frequently 
expressed.  It  is  assumed  to  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  religious  world  to  cry  up 
missions,  but  the  old  soldier  or  civilian, 
who  has  seen  something  of  their  work- 
ing in  India,  shakes  his  head  when  they 
are  mentioned.  He  knows  better  ;  and 
even  if  we  do  not  allow  this,  and  at- 
tribute the  shrewd  suspicion  partly  to 
indifference  and  partly  to  ignorance, 
grave  doubts  from  gi-avely-pious  men 
maybe  heard  on  the  subject.  Men  who 
prize  truth  more  than  any  mere  form  of 
religion,  and  the  human  virtues  more 
than  any  mere  change  of  creed,  see  much 
to  question  in  certain  aspects  of  modern 
missions.  They  see  a  frequent  triviaUty 
where  they  looked  for  nobleness  and 
grandeur  of  aim ;  and  touches  of  exag- 
geration, and  even  falsehood,  where  they 
looked  for  simplicity  and  single-minded 
sincerity.  The  knowledge  which  is 
gathered  from  missionary  magazines,  or 
even  from  contact  wiih  missionaries 
themselves,  is  often  painfully  disappoint- 
ing. Missionary  stations  are  not  models 
of  apostolic  zeal  and  self-denial;  they 
are  sometimes  hotbeds  of  religious  con- 
tention and  jealousy — small  men  con- 
tending bitterly  with  one  another  for  the 
exercise  of  a  feeble  and  uncertain  power. 
We  are  filled  with  an  ideal  of  Christian 
heroism,  and  the  picture  before  us  is  one 
of  commonplace  passion  and  vulgarity. 
The  bitter  quarreUing  which  for  long 
surrounded  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric, 
now  happily  dying  out  of  mind,  was 
a  scandalous  instance  of  what  we 
mean.  The  Natal  business  is  another. 
26 
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Where  the  influences  at  work  are  so 
mean  and  so  divided,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  doubts  shoidd  be  expressed  as  to 
their  utility.  The  "  day  of  small  things," 
indeed,  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  we  do 
not  forget  that  it  is  written  that  God 
"hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  things  which  are  mighty."  All  this 
is  true,  beyond  question,  in  a  true  sense. 
But  the  spectacle  of  moral  folly  and 
weakness  in  the  guise  of  missionary  ac- 
tivity is  not  the  less  an  unhappy  spectacle 
which  may  well  disappoint  the  Christian 
philanthropist,  and  damp  the  ardor  of 
the  most  hopeful.  The  emotion  which 
kindles  at  the  thought  of  St.  Paul,  as 
"  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars-hill,"  and 
spoke  imperishable  words  to  the  men  of 
Athens,  or  as  he  "dwelt  two  whole 
years  in  his  own  hired  house  "  at  Rome, 
receiving  all  that  came  unto  him,  and 
"preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
teaching  those  things  which  concern  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  may  excusably  die 
down  at  the  spectacle  of  modern  nar- 
rowness attacking  an  ancient  faith  with- 
out trying  to  understand  it,  or  of  rival 
bishops  contending  in  the  sight  of  the 
heathen  for  tlie  possession  of  a  church 
or  cathedral  in  which  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel.  In  short,  there  is  a  side  of  mis- 
sions, as  they  show  themselves  in  the 
modern  Christian  world,  which  is  far 
from  encouraging.  The  idea  is  noble, 
but  the  facts  are  mean.  The  plan  is 
great,  but  the  reality  is  poor. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  in 
some  degree  owing  to  the  commonplace 
air  which  all  facts  necessarily  assume  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  live,  and  whose 
common  features  are  directly  under  our 
eyes.  It  is  a  very  difierent  thing  to  con- 
template even  the  highest  ideal  working 
itself  out  in  detail  before  us,  and  to  look 
back  upon  this  ideal  as  it  stands  com- 
pleted in  history  with  all  its  temporary 
accidents  toned  down,  and  formed  into 
an  heroic  picture.  But  making  every 
such  allowance,  there  is  less  of  grandeur 
and  of  the  simplicity  of  real  work  in 
modern  missions  than  the  noblest  of 
causes  should  inspire. 

On  this  account,  among  others,  Ave 
gladly  welcome  the  address  before  us  by 
one  so  well  known,  so  manly  and  sensible, 
with  all  his  enthusiasm,  as  Dr.  Norman 
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Macleod.  There  are  few  men  so  capable 
as  Dr.  Macleod  of  speaking  at  once  with 
intelligence  and  authority  on  the  subject. 
He  is  not  only  a  Christian  minister,  dis- 
tinguished by  unusual  earnestness  and 
eloquence  ;  he  has  not  only  enjoyed  spe- 
cial opportunities  in  connection  with  the 
Church  to  which  he  belongs,  of  acquir- 
ing missionary  information,  and  testing 
its  real  value  and  accuracy ;  but  he  is  in 
some  respects  eminently  capable  of  ap- 
preciating this  information,  weighing  it 
in  the  balances  of  a  broad  judgment, 
which  has  been  trained  in  the  world  as 
Avell  as  the  Church,  and  which  is  not 
easily  imposed  upon  by  dogmatic  pre- 
tence, any  more  than  by  worldly  arro- 
gance. He  has,  in  other  words,  a  keen 
shrewd  eye,  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic 
spirit.  He  can  see  through  disguises, 
whether  solemn  or  frivolous.  He  can  tell 
good  work  when  he  sees  it,  and  bad  work 
too,  whatever  phases  of  being  good  it 
may  put  on.  He  understands,  in  short, 
the  larger  as  well  as  the  narrower  point 
of  view  from  which  missions  must  be 
regarded  before  they  can  be  faii'ly  esti- 
mated. He  does  not  look  at  them  from 
within  the  bosom  of  a  special  society, 
nor  does  he  speak  of  them  and  their  re- 
sults in  the  language  of  a  special  theolo- 
gical school;  but,  while  his  heart  is  on 
lire  with  the  evangeUcal  earnestness 
which  must  always  be  their  highest 
spring  and  inspiration,  his  mind  is  open 
to  survey  all  their  working,  and  he  looks 
at  them  with  the  eyes  of  a  man  and  not 
of  a  sectary. 

The  result  is  that  his  Address,  which 
was  listened  to,  when  delivered  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  with  thrilling  interest,  is  also 
thoroughly  interesting  in  its  printed 
form.  There  is  little  or  no  professional 
phrasing  in  it,  no  unnatural  strain  of 
spiritual  exaggeration,  no  exciting  inci- 
dents, no  undue  color,  although  there 
are  pages  richly  dyed  m  the  color  which 
is  the  natural  expression  of  his  own  vivid 
and  kindling  imagination,  as  he  traverses 
with  rapid  touch  the  solemn  or  pathetic 
aspects  of  his  subject. 

The  occasion  of  the  Address  was  a 
visit  which  Dr.  Macleod,  in  company  with 
Dr.  Watson  of  Dundee,  paid  to  our  In- 
dian provinces  during  last  winter.  They 
were  sent  out  by  the  Church  of  Scotland 
as  a  deputation  to  visit  its  missions  there. 
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and  for  tins  purpose  sailed  for  Bombay 
in  November,  landed  there  in  the  end  of 
the  month,  visited  Poonah  and  the  Ame- 
rican missions  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Madras,  Calcutta, 
and  the  Northwestern  Provinces,  every- 
where visiting  such  centres  of  missionary 
activity  as  were  accessible  to  them  in 
the  course  of  their  rajnd  journey.  Dr. 
Macleod  speaks  with  coi'diality  of  the 
welcome  which  they  received  every- 
where from  the  missionaries  of  all 
Churches,  and  from  the  Bishops  of  the 
Cluirch  of  England  in  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta, who  presided  over  immense  meet- 
ings in  their  respective  dioceses,  where 
special  information — which  has  remained 
uncontradicted — was  given  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  various  missionary  agencies 
in  India.  "These  meetings  crowded  the 
largest  halls  in  Madras  and  Calcutta,  and 
were  attended  by  leading  civilians  and 
the  highest  European  officers  :  inchiding, 
at  Madras,  the  Governor ;  at  Calcutta, 
the  Viceroy  ;  and  at  both,  representatives 
of  the  native  and  European  press,  with 
a  large  number  of  the  most  educated 
native  gentlemen,  Hindoo  as  well  as 
Christian." 

Dr.  Macleod  is  entitled,  in  the  circum- 
stances, to  take  credit  for  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  information  which  he 
received.  His  time,  no  doubt,  was 
short,  his  movements  rapid,  and  conse- 
quently his  opportunities  of  thoroughly 
examining  on  the  spot  all  the  facts 
brought  under  his  notice  limited  ;  but  he 
says  very  truly,  that  even  if  he  and  his 
companion  had  been  able  to  remain  a 
year,  or  several  years,  in  India,  their 
conclusions  could  have  hardly  rested  on 
a  better  basis.  Their  induction  of  focts 
might  have  been  widened,  but  it  could 
hardly  have  embraced  any  class  of  facts 
wdnch  did  not  come  under  "  their  "  ob- 
servation. They  were  in  the  position 
somewhat  of  a  Government  commission, 
"  which  cites  select  witnesses  and  visits 
select  districts,  and  the  value  of  whose 
conclusions  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
time  merely,  or  balanced  against  those 
arrived  at  by  '  the  oldest  inhabitant'  of 
any  one  village."  We  confess  also  that, 
upon  the  whole,  we  agree  witii  his  view 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  information 
derived  from  missionaries  themselves, 
and  others  who  have  not  given  special 
attention  on  any  comprehensive  scale  to 


the  results  of  missionary  labor.  It  is, 
doubtless,  quite  possible  for  gentlemen 
to  live  many  years  in  India,  and  even  in 
a  district  where  missionary  agency  is  at 
work,  and  yet  after  all  be  very  ignorant 
of  what  is  going  on  around  them  ;  no 
less  than  many  gentlemen  at  home  are 
ignorant  of  the  same  kind  of  work  which 
may  be  doing  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. It  by  no  means  follows  that 
because  "  a  man  has  been  long  in  India  " 
he  necessarily  knows  much  of  the  work- 
ing of  missions  there,  or  is  a  trustworthy 
critic  of  their  progress.  The  " '  old  In- 
dian '  may,  on  this  topic,  be  as  really 
ignorant  as  the  old  Hindoo  ;  "  and  cer- 
tainly any  man  who  would  hint  at  tliis 
time  of  day  that  the  whole  affair  is 
mere  silly  religious  enthusiasm,  or 
something  worse,  is  not  a  man  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  witness,  and  still  less  as  a 
judge,  of  what  is  going  on.  The  general 
character  of  the  missionaries  in  India  is 
beyond  all  question.  There  may  be 
exceptions,  as  there  will  be  among  any 
large  ntnnber  of  men  ;  missionaries  low- 
minded  and  foolish,  or  even  mischievous ; 
some  of  the  poorer  German  missionaries 
have  been  strongly  accused  of  factious 
intercourse  with  the  native  working 
classes ;  but  most  of  them  are  not  only 
honest  and  hard-working,  but  many  of 
them  highly  enlightened  and  earnest 
men. 

"  Hindoos  and  Christians,  natives  and  Eu- 
ropeans of  eveiy  rank  and  class,  were  unani- 
mous in  their  hearty  testimony  upon  this 
point,  and  fully  appreciateJ  the  unselfishness 
of  their  motives,  tlie  sincerity  of  their  convic- 
tions, their  intimate  knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  the  natives,  and  the  wliolesom  'ness  of 
ther  influence  upon  the  whole  body  of 
Indian  society.  Among  tiiese  missionaries, 
too,  there  are  some  everywhere  who,  as  re- 
gards mental  power,  learning,  and  earnest- 
ness, would  do  honor  to  any  Church,  and 
who  have  largely  contributi'd  to  advance  the 
interests  of  social  science,  Oriental  literature 
and  history,  as  well  as  of  Christianity." 

If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  asked,  Why 
has  so  little  progress  been  made  in  the 
conversion  of  India?  Why  have  the 
labors  of  missionaries  as  yet  come  to  so 
little  ?  But,  considering  the  brief  his- 
tory of  modern  missions  there,  and  the 
magnitude  of  trie  work,  it  may  be  fairly 
asked,  in  return,  whetiier  they  have 
come  to  little  ?     Has  some  satisfactory 
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procuress  not  been  made  after  all  ?  It  is 
Avitliin  the  memory  of  men  still  living 
tliat  the  first  systematic  attempts  to 
Christianize  India,  made  by  the  Protest- 
ant Churches  of  Europe  and  America, 
were  begim.  The  age  of  the  Scottish 
missions,  the  idea  of  which  we  shall  find 
is  the  most  enlightened  and  practical  of 
any,  is  represented  by  Dr.  Dnif,  who 
commenced  them,  and  who  still  lives  to 
aid  them  by  his  experience  and  wisdom. 
Tlien  the  enormous  extent  of  India  is  to 
be  considered,  with  a  population  of  at 
least  180,000,000— "the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency alone  numbering  more  than  the 
whole  empire  of  Austria."  This  vast 
country  "•  is  occupied  by  various  races, 
from  the  most  savage  to  the  most  culti- 
vated, liaving  various  religious  beliefs, 
and  speaking  langunges  which  differ 
from  each  other,"  as  Dr.  Macleod  says, 
"  as  much  as  Gaelic  does  from  Italian, 
most  of  them  broken  up  by  dialects  so 
numerous  as  practically  to  form  probably 
twenty  separate  languages."  But  the 
supreme  difficulty  in  converting  India 
does  not  lie  in  the  mere  vastness  and 
variety  of  its  populations,  nor  the  diver- 
sity of  its  languages,  so  much  as  in  the 
powerful  civilization  of  ancient  date  with 
which  it  confronts  Christianity.  The 
Hindoo,  belonging  to  the  same  Indo- 
Germanicor  Aryan  race-stream  of  which 
we  ourselves  are  branches,  is  tlie  mem- 
ber of  a  religious  and  social  organiza- 
tion far  older  than  any  form  of  Christian 
culture.  He  possesses  a  language  of 
which  Greek  is  one  of  the  developments, 
and  which,  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  produced  "  a  heroic  and  philo- 
sophic poetry  which  still  holds  a  fore- 
most placein  the  literature  of  the  world." 
He  is  said  to  have  been  proficient  in 
astronomy  and  algebra  long  before  the 
European  intellect  attained  progress  in 
either.  The  social  system  to  which  he 
belongs  is  so  compacted  as  to  have  held 
together  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years.  His  religion  is  not  merely  a  creed, 
but  a  social  power,  penetrating  every 
movement  of  his  life,  and  binding  to- 
gether all  his  habits,  so  as  to  render  them 
almost  immovable  in  the  face  of  any  new 
spiritual  influence,  however  vital. 

Dr.  Macleod  has  very  well  sketched 
the  main  features  of  Hindooism,  without 
any  of  the  extravagances  of  evangelical 
Puritanism  on  the  one  hand,  or  any  of 


the  affectations  of  an  admiring  neology  on 
the  other  hand.  He  describes  the  suc- 
cession of  its  sacred  books,  "  written  at 
intervals  representing  vast  periods  of 
history.  The  Vedas,  at  once  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  pure  and  lofty, 
date  as  far  back,  possibly,  as  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  contain  many  true  and  sub- 
lime ideas  of  a  Divine  Being,  without 
any  trace  of  the  peculiarities  of  Brah- 
manism — nay,  declaring  positively  that 
'  there  is  no  distinction  of  castes.'  The 
great  collection  of  the  Puranas  was 
compiled  in  the  middle  ages  of  our  era, 
and  forms  the  real  everyday  'Bible'  of 
the  everyday  religion  of  Hindoos,  the 
Vedas  being  now  known  to  and  read  by 
only  a  few  learned  pundits,  and  having 
from  the  first  been  a  forbidden  book  to 
all  except  the  priesthood."  These  Pura- 
nas, unhappily,  represent  a  comparative- 
ly degraded  type  of  religious  culture. 
They  are  full  of  idolatries,  follies,  and 
immoralities,  from  which  the  Vedas  are 
entirely  free.  In  addition  to  these  sacred 
books,  their  great  epic  poems,  the  Maha 
Bharata,  or  the  great  war  of  Bharata, 
and  the  Ramayana,  or  "  Adventures  of 
Kama,"  exercise  great  influence  over  the 
Hindoos.  They  are  supposed  to  cele- 
brate events  of  the  Vedic  period,  but  in 
their  composition  to  belong  to  the  Brah- 
manic  age,  when  the  purer  Aryan  reli- 
gion pictured  in  the  Vedas  passed  into 
the  sacerdotal  system  known  as  Biah- 
manism,  and  the  old  Vedic  gods  yielded 
to  the  trinity  of  divine  conceptions  re- 
presented by  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva, 
and  the  still  existing  system  of  caste  was 
established.  These  poems,  although 
only  partially  known  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  are  said  by  Mr.  Wheeler, 
in  his  recent  "History  of  India,"  to 
exercise  upon  them  an  influence  greater 
even  than  that  of  the  Bible  upon  the 
people  of  modern  Europe.  The  leading- 
incidents  and  scenes  depicted  in  the 
poems  "  are  fiimiliar  to  the  Hindoos  from 
childhood.  They  are  frequently  repre- 
sented at  village  festivals,  whilst  tlie 
stories  are  chanted  at  almost  every  social 
gathering,  and  indeed  form  the  leading 
topic  of  convei-sation  amongst  Hindoos 
generally,  and  especially  amongst  those 
who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life. 
In  a  word,"  the  writer  adds,  "  these 
poems  are  to  the  Hindoos  all  that  the 
library,  the  newspaper,  and  the  Bible 
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are  to  the  European  ;  whilst  the  books 
themselves  are  regarded  with  a  super- 
stitious reverence,  which  far  exceeds 
that  which  has  ever  been  accorded  to 
any  other  revelation  real  or  supposed. 
To  this  day  it  is  the  common  belief  that 
to  peruse  or  merely  to  listen  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  Maha  Bharata  or  Ramayana 
will  insure  prosperity  in  this  world  and 
eternal  happiness  hereafter."  Whether 
or  not  Mr.  Wheeler's  description  is  to  be 
considered  as  somewhat  highly  colored, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ])ervadino- 
and  powerful  influence  of  a  religion  thus 
embodied  in  a  great  literature,  partly 
learned  and  partly  popular,  wMiich  fur- 
nishes material  at  once  for  the  most 
subtle  speculative  thought,  the  most 
lofty  inspiration,  the  most  licentious 
imaginativeness,  and  even  the  most  com- 
monplace fimaticism.  "  Among  its  dis- 
ciples, the  dreamy  ascetic,  laboiing  to 
emancipate  his  spirit  by  pure  meditation 
and  the  destruction  of  the  material  flesh, 
and  the  profound  scholar,  i-are  though 
he  be,  nourishing  his  intellectual  life 
by  the  abstract  themes  and  endless 
speculative  questions  suggested  by  his 
creed,  may  meet  with  the  disgusting 
faqueer  or  yogi,  with  the  ignorant  mil- 
lions who  care  for  nothing  but  a  round 
of  dead  superstitious  observances,  or 
witli  the  cunning  or  depraved  crew  who 
indulge  in  the  vilest  practices." 

The  system  of  caste,  which  is  a  direct 
expression  of  the  religious  thought  of 
the  Hindoos,  is  lastly  to  be  taken  into 
account.  "  It  must  not  be  mistaken,"  says 
Dr.  Macleod,  "  for  a  mere  aristocratic 
arrangement,"  the  roots  of  which  are  no 
deeper  than  social  feeling.  It  is  an  es- 
sential element  of  Brahmanism.  No 
doubt  the  Vedas  know  nothing  of  it. 
But  then  the  people  know  nothing  of 
the  Vedas,  and  the  religious  life  which 
they  represented  has  long  since  disap- 
peared. According  to  the  pi'esent  be- 
lief of  the  people,  inculcated  by  all  the 
Brahmanical  teaching — 

"  The  streams  of  caste,  flowing  side  by 
side,  but  never  mingling,  are  traced  up  to  the 
verv  fountain  of  Deity;  or,  to  change  the 
simile,  each  great  caste  is  believed  to  be  a 
development  of  the  very  body  of  Brahma  the 
Creator,  and  is  mystically  united  to  him  as 
parts  of  his  very  flesh  and  bones.  Hence  no 
one  can  become  a  Hindoo  in  religion  who  is 
not  one  by  birth ;  nor  can  an}'  member  be- 


longing to  this  divine  body  break  his  caste 
without  thereby  becoming  dead,  as  a  limb 
amputated  from  living  communion  with  the 
source  of  life,  and  therefore  to  be  thrown 
away  as  a  curse  and  reproach." 

The  force  with  which  this  system 
holds  the  Hindoo  in  his  grasp  is  almost 
irresistible.  His  whole  life  is  governed 
by  flxed  authoritative  rules,  to  which  he 
yields  a  mechanical  obedience.  All  that 
is  to  be  believed  or  done  on  earth  is  set- 
tled by  divine  mandate  : 

"All  the  arts  and  sciences;  the  methods 
of  every  trade  ;  the  manifold  duties  incumb- 
ent on  the  architect,  the  mnson,  the  carpenter, 
or  the  musician,  and  on  the  member  of  tlie 
family  or  community — what  ought  to  be  done 
upon  ordinary  days  and  holy  days  ;  in  youth, 
in  manhood,  and  in  old  age  ;  in  heaUh  and 
sickness,  and  in  the  hour  of  death  ;  and  what 
ought  to  be  done  for  those  who  are  dead. 
Rules  are  prescribed  to  him  as  a  sinner  or  a 
saint,  in  joy  or  in  sorrow  ;  directing  him  how 
to  act  towards  superiors,  inferiors,  and  equals; 
towards  priests  and  princes;  towards  all  men 
on  eartli,  and  towards  all  the  gods  on 
earth  and  in  the  heavens.  No  polype,  in 
the  vast  gelatinous  mass  which  contributes  to 
the  building  up  of  a  great  island  from  the 
deep,  can  be  more  a  part  of  that  mysterious 
whole  than  an  orthodox  Hindoo  is  of  this 
marveflous  religious  brotherhood.  His  inrli- 
viduality  is  lost.  His  conscience,  will,  and 
affection  are  in  the  strong  grasp  of  habits  and 
customs  sanctioned  by  Divine  authoritJ^  con- 
secrated by  the  faith  of  his  race,  and  made 
venerable  by  a  hoary  antiquity." 

■*  This  brief  summary  may  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  undertaken  by  Chiistian  mis- 
sionaries in  India.  When  the  real  state 
of  the  case  is  looked  at,  may  it  not  rath- 
er be  wondered  at  that  so  much  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  so  short  a 
time,  than  that  so  little  has  been  done  ? 
According  to  the  last  and  most  authentic 
calculations,  there  are  supposed  to  be,  in 
round  numbers,  about  140,000  native 
Christians  in  India.  There  are  100  na- 
tive Christian  pastors  and  1,300  native 
catechists.  More  than  33,000  boys  and 
8,000  girls  receive  a  Christian  education 
at  mission  schools.  The  Bible  has  been 
translated  into  fourteen  of  the  languages 
of  India,  including  all  the  principal 
tongues  of  the  empire  ;  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  five  more.  These  are  results 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  But  the 
indirect  results  of  missionary  labor  in 
India   are   as    yet  still   more   valuable. 
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Vast  changes  for  good  have  already- 
taken  place  in  the  socijil  habits  of  the 
people.  Suttee,  infanticide,  self-tortnres, 
and  immolations  at  idol-festivals,  have 
been  done  away  ;  they  have  yielded  not 
merely  to  the  pressure  of  British  law, 
but  before  a  real  change  of  public  opin- 
ion, which  is  the  growth  partly  of  gen- 
eral education  and  partly  of  missionary 
influence.  Other  social  reforms  afiecting 
the  marriage  of  widows,  polygamy,  and 
the  education  of  females,  are  making- 
steady  progress.  Not  only  so,  but  the  cur- 
rent of  religious  opinion  is  rapidly  chang- 
ing among  the  more  intelligent  and  bet- 
ter informed  natives.  Many  of  them  have 
ceased  to  believe  in  Brahmanism,  if  they 
have  not  adopted  Christianity.  Up- 
wards of  3,000,000  Hindoos  and  over 
90,000  Mohammedans  attend  Govern- 
ment schools  ;  and  although  the  pupils 
receive  no  direct  religious  training  in 
these  schools,  they  imbibe  year  by  year 
more  and  more  of  the  influences  of  Eu- 
ropean ideas.  There  are  those  who  are 
not  content  unless  the  Hindoo  repeats 
their  own  creed  in  definite  language, 
and  i-eceives  Christianity  after  their 
fashion  ;  but  all  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  study  great  revolutions  of 
opinion  in  the  history  of  race  will  prob- 
ably see  more  significance  in  such  indi- 
rect clianges,  pervading  more  or  less  the 
whole  national  mind,  than  in  any  mere 
statistics  of  conversion,  however  encour- 
aging. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  native 
movements  of  religious  thought,  flowing 
out  of  the  general  progress  of  education,  is 
known  as  the  Brahino  Somajj  a  religious 
school  founded  by  the  celebrated  Rajah 
Rainmohun  Roy,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  accomplished  men  in 
India.  "  In  order  to  obtain  a  religion 
at  once  true  and  national,  he  fell  back 
on  the  Vedas  as  embodying  a  jiure  mo- 
notlieism,  rejecting  the  authority  of  all 
later  Hindoo  books,  however  venerable, 
fi'om  the  heroic  Mahabharat  and  Rama- 
yana  to  the  Puranas."  He  accepted  also 
the  New  Testament,  so  far  as  to  collect 
and  publish  from  it "  The  Precepts  of  Je- 
sus the  Guide  to  Happiness."  His  follow- 
ers were  organized  into  a  society  or 
Church,  which  met  for  worship  under 
the  above  title  given  to  the  sect — a  title 
compounded,  as  Dr.  Macleod  explains, 
of  the    neuter  impersonal    name  of  the 
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Supreme,  and  the  word  for  "Assembly." 
This  movement  has  remained  with  some, 
what  it  was  very  much  to  its  founder,  a 
system  of  pure  Theism ;  with  others  it 
has  advanced  until  it  has  indefinitely  ap- 
proached Christianity.  The  leader  of 
this  more  Christian  development  is  Ke- 
shub  Chunder  Sen,  of  whom  and  his 
teaching  Dr.  Macleod  says  : — 

"  After  having  heard  this  distinguished 
man  preach,  and  having  seen  the  response 
given  to  his  teaching  by  his  splendid  audience, 
numbering  the  most  enlightened  natives  as 
well  as  Europeans  in  Calcutta ;  and  after 
having  had  a  very  pleasing  conversation  with 
him,  I  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope  from  his 
sincerity,  his  earnestness,  as  well  as  from  his 
logic,  that  in  the  end  he  will  be  led  to  accept 
the  whole  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  But  of  one 
thing  I  feel  profoundly  convinced,  that  the 
Brabmo  Somaj,  which  numbers  thousands  of 
adherents,  is  to  be  attributed  indirectly  to  the 
teaching  and  labors  of  Christian  missiona- 
ries; and  its  existence,  in  spite  of  all  I  have 
read  and  heard  against  it,  brightens  my  hope 
of  India's  futuie." 

Having  described  the  nature  of  the 
task  before  the  Indian  missionary,  the 
magnitude  of  the  field  in  which  he  has 
to  work,  and  its  peculiar  difiieulties.  Dr. 
Macleod  next  considers  the  best  means 
of  meeting  these  difiieulties  and  advanc- 
ing the  conversion  of  India.  On  this 
subject  his  views  appear  to  us  enlighten- 
ed and  practical.  He  hidulges  in  no 
vague  enthusiasm  ;  he  recognizes  fully 
the  strength  of  the  obstacles  which  must 
be  overcome;  and  defends  earnestly  and 
by  irresistible  arguments,  as  we  think, 
the  least  exciting,  which  is  therefore 
with  many  religious  bodies  the  least 
poj^ular,  method  of  spreading  Christian 
truth  among  the  natives.  The  question 
is  one  betwixt  direct  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  in  supposed  apostolic  fashion,  in 
the  streets  and  bazaars,  and  the  teaching 
of  it  as  a  part  o^  &  first-rate  general  edu- 
cation imparted  in  missionary  institu- 
tions, such  as  those  possessed  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free  Church 
in  Calcutta,  Madi-as,  and  Bombay.  The 
latter  is  the  method  which  Dr.  Macleod 
strongly  advocates.  It  appears  to  many 
the  less  apostolic  method.  To  go  forth 
unfurnished  into  heathen  wastes,  and  to 
proclaim  the  old  truth,  "  Repent  and  be 
converted,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand,"  seems  more  after  the  pattern 
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of  the  earl_y  preachers  of  Christianity — 
more  like  the  picture  presented  to  us  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     And  so  far 
as  mere  external  resemblance  is  concern- 
ed, this  may  be  the  fact.     But  it  is  a 
common  mistake  to  miss  the  inner  life 
and  meaning  of  Scriptural  examples  by 
following  too  closely  their  external  mo- 
del.     There   is,   after   all,   little    or   no 
analogy  betwixt  the   position  of  a  mo- 
dern "Christian  missionary  in  India  and 
the    ancient   apostles   going   forth   into 
Asia  Minor,  or  the  Europe  of  their  day, 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  God.    Jews  as 
the  apostles  wei-e,  they  were  yet  them- 
selves partakers  in  the  general  civiliza- 
tion   of  their  time;   they   carried    with 
them,  after  their  first  timid  approach  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  even  after  their  passage 
into  Europe,  the  same  language  which 
had  been  familiar  to  them  from  the  time  of 
their  "beginning  at  Jerusalem,"  and  in 
which,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe, 
according  to  the  researches  of  modern 
scholars,  they  may  have  heard  the  Gospel 
taught  from  the  very  lips  of  our  Lord.  A 
Jew  of  Tarsus — a  Roman  citizen  of  "  no 
mean  city  " — was  certainly  no  stranger 
to  the  thought  and  life  which  he  every- 
where encountered  as  he  taught  in  An- 
tioch   and   Ephesus,   and   even  Corinth 
and   Rome.      He  had    a   ready,  if  not 
always  a  willing,  audience  in  the  syna- 
gogues wherever  he  went.     It  was  from 
such  centres  of  old  Jewish  worship  and 
fellowship  that  the  early  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  everywhere  spread  forth  and 
took  hold  of  the  general  life  of  cities  or  dis- 
tricts.   Anything  more  really  contrasted 
to  the  position  of  a  European  or  Ameri- 
can missionary  in  India  cannot  be  imag- 
ined.    He  has,  and  can  have  in  the  first 
instance,  no  afiinity  whatever  with  the 
peculiar  life  of  Hindooism.     The  moral, 
social,  intellectual  atmosphere  in  which 
he  finds  himself  must  be  wholly  strange 
to  him.     It  is  notorious  that  many  who 
have  even  resided   long   in  India— the 
great  mass,  it    is  said,  of  British    resi- 
dents, whether  military  or  civilian — re- 
main  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  people.     The  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, associations,  habits,  which  chiefly 
move  them,  elude  European  sympathy, 
and  can  only  be  understood  after  special 
study  and  experience.     There  is  thus  no 
common  meeting-ground  for  the  mission- 
ary and  native  mind  to  begin  with.  Not 


to  speak  of  the  preUminary  difficulties  of 
language,  there  is  no  common  body  of 
thought  which  can  render  the  modern 
Christian  preacher  in  the  bazaars  or 
streets  of  Calcutta,  or  any  other  great  In- 
dian city,  intelligible  to  the  passing  audi- 
ences which  might  pause  for  a  moment  to 
listen  to  his  preaching.  How  is  it  possi- 
ble in  such  circumstances  to  preach  with 
any  effect  ?  Can  anything  be  conceived 
really  more  unlike  the  circumstances  of 
the  apostle  Peter,  as  he  lifted  up  his 
voice  to  the  men  of  Judea  and  the  dwell- 
ers at  Jerusalem,  and  besought  them  to 
hearken  to  his  words  ;  and  when  they 
heard  what  he  said,  "  they  were  pricked 
in  their  heart,"  and  cried  out,  "  What 
shall  we  do  ?  "  Can  anything  even  be 
conceived  more  unlike  the  circumstances 
of  St.  Paul,  as  he  ''  stood  in  the  midst  of 
Mars -hill,"  and  felt  his  heart  go  forth 
towards  the  brilliant  Athenians,  half  in 
enthusiasm  and  half  in  bitter  rebi;ke? 
Deeply  stirred  as  his  spirit  was  in  him 
at  the  sight  of  the  Athenian  idolatry, 
there  was  yet  something  in  the  experi- 
ence of  St.  Paul — the  associations  of  his 
youth,and  the  very  atmosphere  of  his  time, 
which  made  it  more  intelligible  to  him 
than  any  modern  idolatry  can  ever  be  to 
a  modern  European  mind.  It  is  some- 
times made,  and  rightly  so  far  made,  an 
accusation  against  modern  missionaries, 
that  they  fail  in  the  widely-sympathetic 
intelligence  which  distinguished  St.  Paul 
in  addressing  the  Athenian  idolaters ; 
but  we  should  also  remember  the  difier- 
ent  angle  of  relation,  so  to  speak,  in 
which  all  idolatry  presents  itself  to  a 
mind  v^hich  has  never  come  in  contact 
with  it,  till  all  its  Christian  conviction  g 
have  been  matured,  and  even  whetted 
into  violent  zeal  against  it.  The  loath- 
some forms  and  foul  practices  of  Hindoo 
heathenism,  out  of  which  all  moral 
meaning  has  long  since  disappeared, 
almost  necessarily  excite  a  species  of  re- 
vulsion and  even  horror  in  the  modern 
missionary  mind  which  admits  no  mix- 
ture of  any  other  feeling. 

In  addition  to  all  these  differences  in 
the  position  of  the  modern  and  the  pri- 
mitive Christian  missionary  preacher, 
are  to  be  considered  special  difficulties 
arising  out  of  a  facile  confusion  of  terms 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Hindoo.  Even  the  evangelist  who  is 
most  master  of  the  language,  and  can 
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select  the  choicest  words  and  most  exact 
expressions,  may  be  unable  to  convey 
liis  real  meaning,  from  the  readiness  with 
wliich  his  phraseology  becomes  trans- 
posed by  his  hearers.  When  the  former 
speaks  of  one  God,  the  latter  may  do  the 
same,  but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  speak- 
er and  hearer  are  entirely  different.  We 
use  the  words  sin,  salvation^  regenera- 
tion,, holiness,  atonement,  incarnatioti, 
as  Dr.  Macleod  points  out.  So  does  the 
Hindoo ;  "  but  each  term  represents  to 
him  au  old  and  familiar  falsehood, 
which  he  understands,  believes,  and 
clings  to,  and  which  fills  up  his  whole 
eye,  blinding  it  to  the  perception  of  Gos- 
])el  truths  altogether  different  although 
expressed  by  the  same  terms.  The  un- 
educated thus  not  unfrequently  confuse 
even  the  name  of  our  Saviour,  Yishu 
Khrishta,  with  Ishi  Khista,  a  companion 
of  their  god  Khristna !  "  If  all  these 
difficulties  are  fairly  considered,  he  adds, 
people  will  "  cease  to  wonder  at  the  al- 
most barren  results  from  preaching  alone 
to  the  genuine  Hindoo — as  distinct  from 
low  caste  or  no  caste — and  that  the  most 
earnest  men  have  failed  to  make  any  de- 
cided impression  on  the  mass.  .  .  .  One 
of  the  noblest  and  most  devoted  of  men, 
Mr.  Bowen,  of  Bombay,  whom  I  heard 
thus  preach,  and  Avho  has  done  so  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  informed  me,  in  his 
own  humble,  truthful  way — and  his  case 
is  not  singular-,  except  for  its  patience 
and  earnestness — that,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  he  had  never  made  one  single 
convert."  The  experience  of  other 
missionary  preachers  is  equally  disheart- 
ening. Dr.  Macleod  has  made  special 
reference  to  the  Abbe  Dubois,  "  an  able, 
accomplislied,  and  earnest  Roman  Ca- 
thoHc  missionary,  who  had  labored  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  living  among  the 
people,  and  endeavoring  to  convert 
them."  He  published  the  result  of  his 
labors  in  1822,  and  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that,  "  as  long  as  we  are  unable  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  polished  part 
of  the  nation,  or  the  heads  of  public 
opinion — on  the  body  of  the  Brahmins, 
in  short — there  remain  but  very  faint 
hopes  of  propagating  Christianity  among 
the, Hindoos;  and  as  long  as  the  only 
result  of  our  labor  shall  be,  as  is  at  pre- 
sent the  case,  to  bring  into  our  respect- 
ive communions  here  and  there  a  few 
desperate    vagrants,    outcasts,    pariahs, 


housekeepers,  beggars,  and  other  per- 
sons of  the  lowest  description,  such  re- 
sults cannot  fail  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  Christianity  among  a  people 
who  in  all  circumstances  are  ruled  by 
the  force  of  custom  and  example,  and 
are  in  no  case  allowed  to  judge  for 
themselves."  '•  It Js  no  answer,"  adds 
Dr.  Macleod,  "  to  this  picture  that  it 
describes  the  failure  of  Romanism  only  ; 
for  it  holds  equally  true  of  every  other 
eflbrt  made  in  the  same  direction  and 
among  the  same  people." 

Turning  from  the  method  of  preach- 
ing, which  has  been  thus  unsuccessful. 
Dr.  Macleod  expounds  the  plan  of 
Christian  education,  which,  if  not  wholly 
originated,  was  for  the  first  time  sys- 
tematically and  vigorously  carried  out 
in  Bengal  by  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
This  educational  system  remains  honor- 
ably associated  with  Scotland,  and  with 
the  names  of  two  Scotch  clergymen — 
Dr.  Inglis,  who  planned  it,  and  Dr. 
Duff,  Avho  applied  it.  It  Tuust  be  held 
to  be  a  presumption  in  its  favor  that 
every  mission  from  Great  Britain  which 
has  to  do  with  the  same  class  of  peo]>le 
has  adopted  it  as  an  essential  part  of  its 
operations. 

This  educational  system  imparts  a 
first-class  training  in  all  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  great 
ambition  of  the  young  Hindoo  to  obtain 
preferment  under  Government ;  and  the 
passport  to  lucrative  situations  and 
civil  offices  in  the  gift  of  Government  is 
univei'sity  examination ;  which,  again, 
is  only  open  to  those  who  have  been 
trained  at  schools  or  institutions  "  affili- 
ated "  to  the  University  or  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers in  each  Presidency  town.  The 
missionary  schools  supply  this  prelinii- 
naiy  training  in  a  very  effective  form. 
It  IS  not  pretended  that  it  is  any  higher 
motive  than  the  desire  to  succeed  in  life 
which  brings  the  young  Hindoo  to  these 
schools. 


"  When  a  mission  school  is  preferred  to  a 
Government  one,"  says  Dr.  Macleod.  "it  is 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  lower  fees 
are  charged  in  the  former;  and,  as  I  am  also 
disposed  to  think,  from  the  life  and  power 
and  superior  teaching  necessarily  imparted  by 
educated  missionaries  when  they  thiow  their 
whole  soul  into  their  work,  inspired  by  the 
high  and  unselfish  aims  which  they  have  in 
view.     Be  this  as   it  may,  right  missionaries 
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can,  by  means  of  the  school,  secure  a  large 
and  steady  assemblage,  day  by  day,  of  from 
500  to  1000  pupils,  representing  the  very  Hfe 
of  Hindoo  society,  eager  to  obtain  educa- 
tion." 


If  this  were  all,  however,  the  end 
would  scarcely  justify  the  means.  It  is 
no  doubt  a  valuable  result  in  itself  to 
communicate  secular  knowledge  to  the 
Hindoo,  and  so  to  fit  him  for  the  active 
duties  of  civilized  life.  But  this  is  not 
the  special  work  of  the  Christian  Church 
— certainly  not  its  highest  work.  It  is 
the  design,  accordingly,  of  all  the  mis- 
sionary institutions  to  do  more  than  this. 
Instruction  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  facts 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  system.  It  is  the  fea- 
ture which  specially  distinguishes  them 
from  Government  schools,  which  they 
put  in 'front,  and  declare  as  their  chief 
object.  If  they  gave  no  other  than  reli- 
gious instruction,  they  would  have  no 
pupils  ;  but  the  combination  of  the  most 
direct  Christian  instruction  with  an  effi- 
cient training  in  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge, not  only  does  not  deter  the  Hindoo, 
but  seems  to  have  some  attraction  for 
him.  He  receives  all  the  knowledge 
communicated  to  him  with  a  ready  re- 
ceptivity. He  may  not  yield  to  the  force 
of  Christian  truth,  but  he  does  not  refuse 
to  be  informed  regarding  it.  He  may 
find  in  its  most  characteristic  ideas  merely 
material  for  speculative  inquiry,  rather 
than  receive  them  "  as  good  seed  in  an 
honest  heart ;  "  but  in  the  mean  time 
they  penetrate  his  consciousness,  and  in 
many  ways  aifect  and  modify  his  prin- 
ciples of  action.  It  is  hard  to  tell  how 
vital  an  influence  may  go  forth  in  this 
way,  penetrating  for  long  silently  to  the 
very  roots  of  character  before  it  show 
itself  in  any  stiiking  or  widespread  mani- 
festations. And  especially,  of  course,  is 
this  likely  to  be  the  case  where  the  mis- 
sionary is  a  man  himself  full  of  Christian 
intelligence  and  enthusiasm  and  sense. 
It  will  be  the  constant  aim  of  such  a  man 
to  use  all  the  means  at  his  command  to 
raise  the  youthful  Hindoo  minds  with 
which  he  is  in  daily  contact  out  of  all  the 
false,  perverted,  and  vicious  notions  na- 
tive to  it,  into  an  atmosphere  of  truth. 
To  do  this  is  a  Christian  work  of  the 
noblest  kind,  Avhich  may  Avell  task  the 
highest  missionary  powers. 


"  To  quicken,"  as  Dr.  Macleod  eloquently 
says,  "a  conscience  almost  dead;  to  awaken 
any  sense  of  personal  responsibility  almost 
annihilated  ;  to  give  any  strength  to  a  will 
weak  and  powerless  for  all  manly  effort  and 
action ;  to  open  the  long-closed  and  unused 
spiritual  eye,  and  train  it  to  discern  the  un- 
seen, '  Him  who  is  invisible  ; '  to  inspire  with 
a  love  of  truth,  or  with  a  perception,  however 
faint,  of  the  unworthiness  and  vileness  of 
falsehood,  a  soul  which  has  never  felt  the 
sense  of  shame  in  lying,  and  seems  almost  to 
have  lost  the  power  of  knowing  what  it 
means ; — this  is  the  education  which  the  mis- 
sionary gives  as  preparatory  to  and  accom- 
panying the  reception  of  Christianity.  He 
has  to  penetrate  through  the  drifting  sands 
of  centuries  in  order  to  reach  what  he 
believes  lies  deeper  down,  that  humanity 
which,  however  weak,  is  capable  of  being 
elevated  as  sure  as  the  Son  of  God  has  become 
the  Son  of  man  1  In  seeking  to  do  this  there 
is  no  part  of  his  work,  the  most  common  or 
the  most  secular,  which  cannot  be  turned  by 
the  skilful  workman  to  account.  '  Every 
wise-hearted  man  in  whom  the  Lord  puts 
wisdom  and  understanding'  will  thus  '  know 
how  to  work  all  manner  of  work  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sanctuary.'  While  everything  is 
thus  made  subservient  to  the  highest  end, 
most  unquestionably  the  Grospel  itself,  by  the 
very  ideas  which  it  gives,  through  doctrine 
and  precept,  history  and  biography — above 
all,  through  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ — regarding  the  character  of 
God  and  man,  is,  by  its  own  divine  light,  the 
most  powerful  means  of  opening  and  educat- 
ing the  eye  which  is  itself  to  see  and  appre- 
ciate this  light.  The  Gospel,  therefore,  must 
ever  accompany,  as  master  and  guide,  every 
other  kind  of  instrumentality  employed  in  an 
educational  Christian  mission." 

The  Christian  schoolmaster,  in  short, 
is  the  most  accredited  type  of  missionary 
for  India.  He  alone  is  able  to  reach  the 
Hindoo  mind  with  any  eftect.  The 
preacher  in  the  bazaar  and  the  streets  is 
a  mere  vox  damans  in  desert o^'  he  is  a 
voice,  and  nothing  else.  He  cries,  but 
no  one  heeds,  and  scarcely  any  under- 
stand. The  schoolmaster  it  is  who 
"  prepares  the  way  of  the  Lord."  If  he 
make  but  few  converts  as  yet,  he  at 
least  breaks  down  old  prejudices,  and 
opens  the  minds  and  consciences  of  his 
pupils  to  some  perception  of  a  higher 
order  of  truths  than  he  could  otherwise 
know.  This  may  not  be  all  that  a  Chris- 
tian missionary  would  wish  to  accomplish, 
but  at  least  it  is  Christian  work.  It  may 
not  present  any  striking  parallel  to  the 
labors  of  the  apostles,  although  it  is  not 
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altogetlier   without  analogy  to   certain 
features  in  their  labors  ;  it  is  not  followed 
by  any  rapid  enthusiasm  of  conversion, 
adding     daily    "  multitudes     unto    the 
Church  ; "  on  the  contrary,  the  process 
of    conversion    is   extremely    slow   and 
gradual ;  but,  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried, 
it  has   been  attended  with  a  real    suc- 
cess ;    and  symptoms  are   not   wanting 
that  it  is  at  length  making  an  impression 
upon  the  Hindoo  mind,  which  may  issue 
more    speedily  than   many  conceive   in 
some  great  spiritual   change  on  India. 
In  the  mean  time  the  direct  fruits  of  the 
missionary   schools   are  not   inconsider- 
able.    Tested   even   by  the  number   of 
converts  they  have  produced,  they  are 
not    found    wanting.     Especially    they 
have  been  the  means  of  raising   up  a 
class,  comparatively  small   as   yet,  but 
regularly  increasing,  of  native  Christian 
ministers,  through  whom,  more  likely  than 
any  other  agency,  the  conversion  of  India 
will  be  advanced.     Many  of  the  obstacles 
which  impede  the  success  of  European 
preachers  and  evangelists  will  disappear 
before  a  native  Christian  ministry,  highly 
educated,  and  capable  of  entering  into 
all  the  difficulties  and   subtle  religious 
perversions  of  the  Hindoo  mind.     "  The 
schools,"  Dr.   Macleod   says,  '•  have   al- 
ready raised  from  among  their  converts 
a  most  intelligent,  educated,  and  respect- 
ed body  of  native  clergy.     I  remember 
a  high-caste  native  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  education  speaking  of  one  of  these 
clergy  and  saying  to  me,  'that  is  a  man 
whose  acquaintance  you  should,  if  pos- 
sible, make.     He  was  of  my  caste,  and 
became  a  Christian  ;  but  he  is  a  learned 
and  thoroughly  sincere  man,  and  people 
here  honor' him.' "     When  the  mission 
schools   have    produced   hundreds,  and 
still    more    thousands,  of    these    men, 
instead     of    a    few    dozen,    then     the 
great     work    of    direct    evangelization 
may  go  forward  witli  power.     Both  the 
field  will   be   prepared    and    sowers  of 
the  divine  seed  ready  to  enter  upon  it. 
Meanwhile     the    mission     schools     are 
doing  the  very  work  needed,  breaking 
up  and  preparing  the  soil,  and  rearing, 
however  slowly,  a  native  race  of  cultiva- 
tors. 

Dn.-,  Macleod  has  some  valuable  re- 
marks, in  the  conclusion  of  the  general 
part  of  his  pamphlet,  respecting  the  rise 
of  a  Native  Indian  Church,  in  contrast 


to  any  mere  reproduction  of  our  divided 
Christian  communions  at  home  : — 

"  It  cannot  surely  be  desired,"  he  says,  "  by 
any  intelligent  Christian — I  might  use  stronger 
language,  and   assert  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated     by    any     reasonable    man,    unless 
proved  to  be  unavoidable — that  our  several 
Churches  should  reproduce,  in  order  to  per- 
petuate in  the  new  world  of  a  Christianized 
India,  those   forms  or  symbols  which  in  the 
old  world   have  become   marks,  not   of  our 
union  as  Christians,  but  of  our  disunion   as 
sects.     We  may  not,  indeed,  be  responsible 
for  these  divisions  in  the  Church  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  past.     We  did  not 
make  them,  nor  can  we  now,  perhaps,  unmake 
them.     We  find  ourselves  born  into  some  one 
of  them,  and  so  we  accept  of  it  and  make  the 
most   of  it  as    the  best  we   can    get  in  the 
whole  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed. 
But    must    we     establish     these      different 
organizations  in  India  ?     Is  each  part  to  be 
made  to  represent  the  whole  ?     Is  the  grand 
army  to  remain  broken  up  into  separate  divi- 
sions, each  to  recruit  to  its  own  standard,  and 
to  invite  the  Hindoos  to  wear  our  respective 
uniforms,  adopt  our  respective    shibboleths, 
learn  and  repeat   our  respective   war-cries, 
and  even  make  caste-marks  of  our  wounds 
and  scars,  which  to  us  are  but  the  sad  memen- 
toes of  old  battles  ?    Or,  to  drop  all  metaphors, 
shall  Cliristian   converts   in   India  be  neces- 
sarily grouped  and  stereotyped  into  Episcopal 
Churches,  Presbyterian   Churches,    Lutheran 
Churches,Methodist  Churches,  Baptist  Church- 
es, or  Independent  Churches,  and  adopt  as  their 
respective  creeds  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  some   other   formula 
approved  of  by  our  forefathers,  and  the  sep- 
arating  sign   of   some    British   or  American 
sect  ?     Whether  any  Cimrch  seriously  enter- 
tains this  design  I  know  not,   though  I  sus- 
pect it  of  some ;  and   I  feel  assured  that  it 
will  be  realized  in  part,  as  conversions  increase 
by  means  of  foreign  missions,  and  be  at  last 
perpetuated,  unless  it  is  now  carefully  guarded 
against  by  every  opportunity  being  watched 
and  taken  advantage  of  to  propagate  a  differ- 
ent idea,  and  to  rear  up  an  independent  and 
all-inclusive  native  Indian  Church.     By  such 
a  Church  I  mean  one  which  shall  be  organ- 
ized and  governed  by  the  natives  themselves, 
as  far  as  possible,  independently  of  us.     We 
could  of  course  claim,  as  Christians  and  fel- 
low-subjects, to   be  recognized  as  brethren, 
and  to  be  received  among  its  members,  or,  if 
it  should  so  please  both  parties,  serve  among 
its  ministers,  and  rejoice  always  to  be  its  best 
friends  and  generous  supporters.     In  all  th's 
we  would  only  have  them  to  do  to  us  as  we 
should   feel  bound   to   do  to   them.     Such  a 
Church  might,  as  taught  by  experience,  mould 
its  outward  form  of  government  and  worship 
according  to  its  inner  wants  and   outward 
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circumstances,  guided  by  history  and  by  the 
teaching  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  Its  creed 
— for  no  Claristian  society  can  exist  with- 
out some  known  and  professed  beliefs — would 
include  those  truths  which  had  been  confessed 
by  the  catholic  Churcli  of  Christ  since  the 
first;  and,  as  necessary  to  its  very  existence 
as  a  Church,  it  would  recognize  the  supreme 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 
It  would  also  lias^e,  like  the  whole  Church,  its 
Lord's  day  for  public  worship,  and  the  sacra- 
ments of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Thus  mijiht  a  new  temple  be  reared  on  the 
plains  of  India  unlike  perhaps  any  to  be  seen 
in  our  Western  lands,  yet  with  all  our  goodly 
stones  built  up  in  its  fabric,  and  Avith  all  our 
spiritual  worship  within  its  walls  of  the  one 
living  and  true  God — Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.  A  Church  like  this  would,  from  its 
very  nationalty,  attract  many  a  man  who 
does  not  wish  to  be  ranked  among  the  adhe- 
rents of  mission  Churches.  It  would  dispose, 
also,  of  many  difficulties  inseparable  from  our 
position,  whether  regarding  baptism  or  the 
selection  and  support  of  a  native  ministry. 
And,  fina'ly,  it  would  give  ample  scope,  for 
many  a  year  to  come,  for  all  the  aid  and 
efforts  which  our  home  Churches  and  mission- 
aries could  afford  by  schools  and  colleges, 
personal  labor,  and  also  by  money  contribu- 
tions, to  establish,  strengthen,  and  extend  it. 
"  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  India 
affords  varied  and  remarkable  elements  for 
contributing  many  varied  gifts  and  talents  to 
such  a  Church  as  this.  The  simple  peasant 
and  scholarly  pundit,  the  speculative  mystic 
or  self-torturing  devotee,  the  peaceful  South- 
man  and  the  manly  North-man;  the  weak 
Hindoo  who  clings  to  others  of  his  caste  for 
strength,  and  the  strong  aborigines  who  love 
their  individuality  and  independence  ; — one 
and  all  possess  a  power  which  could  find  its 
place  of  rest  and  blessing  in  the  faith  of 
Christ  and  in  fellowship  with  one  another 
througli  Him.  The  incarnate  but  unseen 
Christ,  the  Divine  yet  human  brother,  would 
dethrone  every  idol;  God's  Word  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Puranas;  Christian  brotherhood 
for  caste,  and  the  peace  of  God,  instead  of 
these  and  every  weary  rite  and  empty  cere- 
mony, would  satisfy  the  heart.  Such  is  my 
ideal,  which  I  hope  and  believe  will  one  day 
become  real  in  India.  The  day  indeed  seems 
to  be  far  off  when  the  '  Church  of  India,' 
worthy  of  the  country,  shall  occupy  its  place 
within  what  may  then  be  the  Christendom  of 
the  world.  A  period  of  chaos  may  intervene 
ere  it  is  created  ;  and  after  that,  how  many 
days  full  of  change  and  of  strange  revolutions, 
with  their  'evenings'  and  '  mornings,' may 
succeed  ere  it  enjoys  a  Sabbath  rest  of  holi- 
ness and  peace  !  But  yet  that  Church  must 
be,  if  India  is  ever  to  become  one^  or  a  nation 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  For  union, 
strength,  and  real  progress  can  never  hence- 


forth in  this  world's  history  either  result  from 
or  coalesce  with  Mohammedanism  or  Hindoo- 
ism,  far  less  with  the  cold  and  heartless  ab- 
stractions of  an  atheistic  philosophy.  Hence 
English  government,  by  physical  force  and 
moral  power,  must,  with  a  firm  and  unswerv- 
ing grasp,  hold  the  broken  fragments  of  the 
Indian  races  together  until  they  are  united 
from  within  by  Christianity  into  a  living 
organism,  which  can  then,  and  then  only,  dis- 
pense with  the  force  without.  The  wild 
olive  must  be  grafted  into  the  '  root  and  fat- 
ness '  of  the  good  olive-tree  of  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  and,  while  the  living  union  is  being 
formed,  and  until  the  living  sap  begins  to 
flow  from  the  root  to  every  branch,  English 
power  must  firmly  bind  and  hold  the  parts 
together.  Our  hopes  of  an  Indian  nation  are 
bound  up  with  our  hopes  of  an  Indian  Church  ; 
and  it  is  a  high  privilege  for  us  to  be  able  to 
help  on  this  consummation.  The  West  thus 
gives  back  to  the  East  the  liches  which  it  has 
from  the  East  received,  to  be  returned  again, 
I  doubt  not,  with  interest  to  ourselves." 

"With  the  prospect  thus  eloquently 
depicted  we  conclude  ouv  review  of  a 
subject  which  mnj  seem  to  have  merely 
a  special  religious  interest,  but  which  is 
rer.lly  one  of  the  highest  importance  for 
the  permanence  of  our  great  Indian 
Empire,  and  the  interests  of  general 
civiHzation.  The  spread  of  Christinnity 
in  til  at  vast  kingdom,  as  a  living  force 
uniting  together'in  a  common  faith  its 
discordant"  populations,  and  blessing 
them  with  its  spirit  of  righteousness, 
purity,  and  charity,  is  the  best  security 
at  once  for  good  government  and  popu- 
lar well-being.  The  rise  of  an  Indian 
Church  would  be  at  the  same  time  the 
rise  of  a  nation,  bound  to  us  by  ties 
which  no  accident  or  mere  series  of  ac- 
cidents could  interrupt,  but  one  with  us 
alike  in  material  ambition  and  moral 
aim.  It  may  be  long  before  there  is  any 
a])proach  to  so  grand  a  result.  But  the 
humblest  means  by  which  it  may  be 
wrought  out  are  deserving  of  our  atten- 
tion ;  and  in  the  mean  time  at  least,  and 
so  far  as  we  can  see  or  experience  ena- 
bles us  to  predict,  there  are  no  means 
more  likely  to  contribute  to  this  result 
than  what  may  seem  to  many  the  very 
humblest  of  all — the  labors  of  the  Chris- 
tian schoolmaster  and  missionary. 
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It  is  related  in  one  of  those  legends 
■which  illustrate  the  history  of  Bud- 
dhism, that  a  certain  disciple  once  pre- 
sented himself  before  his  master,  Buddha, 
with  the  desire  to  be  permitted  to  under- 
take a  mission  of  peculiar  difficulty. 
The  Compassionate  teacher  represented 
to  him  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted 
and  the  risks  to  be  run.  Pourna — so 
the  disciple  was  called — insisted,  and 
replied,  with  equal  humility  and  adroit- 
ness, to  the  successive  objections  of  his 
adviser.  Satisfied  at  last  by  his  answers 
of  the  fitness  of  his  disciple,  Buddha 
accorded  to  him  the  desired  permission  ; 
and  dismissed  him  to  his  ta~k  with  these 
remai-kable  words,  neai'ly  identical  with 
those  in  which  he  himself  is  said  to  have 
been  admonished  by  a  divinity  at  the 
outset  of  his  own  career  : — "  Go  then, 
0  Pourna,"  are  his  words;  "having 
been  delivered,  deliver ;  having  been 
consoled,  console ;  being  arrived  thy- 
self at  the  farther  bank,  enable  others 
to  ariive  there  also." 

It  was  amoral  deliverance,  eminently, 
of  which  the  great  Oriental  refoiiiier 
spoke;  it  was  a  deliverance  from  the 
pride,  the  sloth,  the  anger,  the  selfish- 
ness, which  impair  the  moral  activity  of 
man — a  deliverance  which  is  demanded 
of  all  individuals  and  in  all  ages.  But 
there  is  another  delivei'ance  for  the 
human  race,  hardly  less  important,  in- 
deed, than  the  first — for  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  both  united  consists  man's  true 
freedom — but  demanded  far  less  univer- 
sally, and  even  more  rarely  and  imper- 
fectly obtained ;  a  deliverance  neglected, 
apparently  hardly  conceived,  in  some 
ages,  while  it  has  been  pursued  Avith 
earnestness  in  others,  which  derive  from 
that  very  pursuit  their  peculiar  charac- 
ter. This  deliverance  is  an  intellectual 
deliverance. 

An  intellectual  deliverance  is  the 
peculiar  demand  of  those  ages  which 
are  called  modern ;  and  those  nations 
are  said  to  be  imbued  with  the  modern 
spirit  most  eminently  in  which  the  de- 
mand'for  such  a  deliverance  has  been 
made  with  most  zeal,  and  satisfied  with 
most  completeness.  Such  a  deliverance 
is  emphatically,  whether  we  will  or  no, 


the  demand  of  the  age  in  wdiich  we 
ourselves  live.  All  intellectual  pursuits 
our  age  judges  according  to  their  power 
of  helping  to  satisfy  this  demand;  of 
all  studies  it  asks,  above  all,  the  ques- 
tion, how  far  they  can  contribute  to  this 
deliverance. 

I  pro])ose,  on  this  my  first  occasion 
of  speaking  here,  to  attempt  such  a 
general  survey  of  ancient  classical  litera- 
ture and  history  as  may  aftord  us  the 
conviction — in  presence  of  the  doubts 
so  often  expressed  of  the  profitableness, 
in  the  present  day,  of  our  study  of 
this  literature — that,  even  admitting  to 
their  fullest  extent  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  our  age,  the  literature  of  ancient 
Greece  is,  even  for  modern  times,  a 
mighty  agent  of  intellectual  deliverance  ; 
even  for  modern  times,  therefore,  an 
object  of  indestructible  interest. 

But  first  let  us  ask  ourselves  why  the 
demand  for  an  intellectual  deliverance 
arises  in  such  an  age  as  the  present,  and 
in  what  the  deliverance  itself  consists  ? 
The  demand  arises,  because  our  present 
age  has  around  it  a  copious  and  complex 
present,  and  behind  it  a  copious  and  com- 
plex past;  it  arises,  because  the  present 
age  exhibits  to  the  individual  man  who 
contemplates  it  the  s])ectacle  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  facts  awaiting  and  inviting 
his  comprehension.  The  deliverance  con- 
sists in  man's  comprehension  of  this  pres- 
ent and  past.  It  begins  when  our  mind 
begins  to  enter  into  possession  of  the 
general  ideas  which  are  the  law  of  this 
vast  multitude  of  facts.  It  is  perfect 
when  we  have  acquired  that  harmonious 
acquiescence  of  mind  Avhich  we  feel  in 
contemplating  a  grand  spectacle  that  is 
intelligible  to  us  ;  when  we  have  lost 
that  impatient  irritation  of  mind  which 
we  feel  in  presence  of  an  immense, 
moving,  confused  spectacle  which,  while 
it  perpetually  excites  our  curiosity,  per- 
petually baffles  our  comprehension. 

This,  then,  is  what  distinguishes  cer- 
tain epochs  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race, and  our  own  amongst  the  number; 
— on  the  one  hand,  the  presence  of  a 
significant  spectacle  to  contemplate  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  desire  to  find  the 
true  point  of  view  from  which  to  con- 
template this  spectacle.  He  who  has 
found  that  point  of  view,  he  who  ade- 
quately comprehends  this  spectacle,  has 
risen  to  the  comprehension  of  his  age : 
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he  who  communicates  that  point  of  view 
to  his  age,  he  who  interprets  to  it  that 
spectacle,  is  one  of  his  age's  intellectual 
deliverers. 

The  spectacle,  the  facts,  presented  for 
the  comprehension  of  the  present  age, 
are  indeed  immense.  The  facts  consist 
of  the  events,  the  institutions,  the  scien- 
ces, the  arts,  the  literatures,  in  which 
human  life  has  manifested  itself  up  to 
the  present  time :  the  spectacle  is  the 
collective  life  of  humanity.  And  every- 
where there  is  connection,  everywhere 
there  is  illustration  :  no  single  event, 
no  single  literature  is  adequately  com- 
prehended except  in  its  relation  to  other 
events,  to  other  literatures.  The  litera- 
ture of  ancient  Greece,  the  literature  of 
the  Christian  Middle  Age,  so  long  as 
they  are  regarded  as  two  isolated  litera- 
tures, two  isolated  growths  of  the  human 
spirit,  are  not  adequately  comprehend- 
ed ;  and  it  is  adequate  comprehension 
which  is  the  demand  of  the  present  age. 
"  We  must  compare," — the  illustrious 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge*  said  the  other 
day  to  his  hearers  at  Manchester, — "  we 
must  comjjare  the  works  of  other  ages 
with  those  of  our  own  age  and  country; 
that,  while  we  feel  proud  of  the  immense 
development  of  knowledge  and  power 
of  production  which  we  possess,  we  may 
learn  humility  in  contemplating  the  re- 
finement of  feeling  and  intensity  of 
thought  manifested  in  the  works  of  the 
older  schools."  To  know  how  others 
stand,  that  we  may  know  how  we  our- 
selves stand  ;  and  to  know  how  we  our- 
selves stand,  that  we  may  correct  our 
mistakes  and  achieve  our  deliverance — 
that  is  our  problem. 

But  all  facts,  all  the  elements  of  the 
spectacle  before  us,  have  not  an  equal 
value — do  not  merit  a  like  attention  : 
and  it  is  well  that  they  do  not,  for  no 
man  would  be  adequate  to  the  task  of 
thoroughly  mastering  them  all.  Some 
have  more  significance  for  us,  others 
have  less  ;  some  merit  our  utmost  at- 
tention in  all  their  details,  others  it  is 
sufficient  to  comprehend  in  their  general 
character,  and  then  they  may  be  dismissed. 
What  facts,  then,  let  us  ask  ourselves, 
what  elements  of  the  spectacle  before  us, 
will  naturally  be  most  interesting  to  a 
highly  developed  age  like  our  own,  to 

*  The  late  Prince  Consort. 


an  age  making  the  demand  which  we 
have  described  for  an  intellectual  deliv- 
erance by  means  of  the  complete  intel- 
ligence of  its  own  situation?  Evidently, 
the  other  ages  simihirly  developed,  and 
making  the  same  demand.  And  what 
past  literature  will  naturally  be  most 
interesting  to  such  an  age  as  our  own  ? 
Evidently,  the  literatures  which  have 
most  successfully  solved  for  their  ages 
the  problem  which  occupies  ours  :  the 
literatures  which  in  their  day  and  for 
their  own  nation  have  adequately  com- 
prehended, have  adequately  represented, 
the  spectacle  before  them.  A  significant^ 
a  highly-developed,  a  culminating  epoch, 
on  the  one  hand, — a  comprehensive,  a 
commensurate,  an  adequate  literature, 
on  the  other, — these  will  naturally  be 
the  objects  of  deepest  interest  to  our 
modern  age.  Such  an  epoch  and  such 
a  literature  are,  in  fact,  modern^  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  our  own  age  and 
literature  are  modern  ;  they  are  founded 
upon  a  rich  past  and  upon  an  instructive 
fulness  of  expei-ience. 

It  may,  however,  happen  that  a  great 
epoch  ii?  without  a  perfectly  adequate 
literature  ;  it  may  happen  that  a  great 
age,  a  great  nation,  has  attained  a  re- 
markable fulness  of  poHtical  and  social 
development,  without  intellectually  tak- 
ing the  complete  measure  of  itself,  with- 
out adequately  representing  that  develop- 
ment in  its  literature.  In  this  case,  the 
epochs  the  nation  itself,  will  still  be  an 
object  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us;  but 
the  literatxive  will  be  an  object  of  less 
interest  to  us  :  the  facts,  the  material 
spectacle,  are  there  ;  but  the  contempo- 
rary view  of  the  facts,  the  intellectual 
interpretation,  are  inferior  and  inade- 
quate. 

It  may  happen,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  great  authors,  that  a  powerful  litera- 
ture, are  found  in  an  age  snd  nation  less 
great  and  powerful  than  themselves ;  it 
may  happen  that  a  literature,  that  a  man 
of  genius,  may  arise  adequate  to  the 
representation  of  a  greater,  a  more  high- 
ly developed  age  than  that  in  which 
they  appear ;  it  may  happen  that  a 
literature  completely  interprets  its  epoch, 
and  yet  has  something  over ;  that  it 
has  a  force,  a  richness,  a  geniality,  a 
power  of  view  which  the  materials  at 
its  disposition  are  insufficient  adequately 
to  employ.     In  such  a  case,  the  literature 
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will  be  more  interesting  to  us  than  the 
epoch.  The  interpreting  power,  the 
illuminating  and  revealing  intellect,  are 
there  ;  but  the  spectacle  on  which  they 
throw  their  light  is  not  fully  worthy  of 
them. 

And  I  shall  not,  I  hope,  be  thought 
to  magnify  too  much  my  office  if  I  add, 
that  it  is  to  the  poetical  literature  of  an 
age  that  we  must,  in  general,  look  for 
the  most  perfect,  the  most  adequate  in- 
terpretation of  th:it  age, — for  the  per- 
formance of  a  work  which  demimds  the 
most  energetic  and  harmonious  activity 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind. 
Because  that  activity  of  the  whole  mind, 
that  genius,  as  Johnson  nobly  describes 
it,  "  without  which  judgment  is  cold  and 
knowledge  is  inert ;  that  energy  which 
collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  an- 
imates," is  in  poetry  at  its  highest 
stretch  and  in  its  most  energetic  exer- 
tion. 

What  we  seek,  therefore,  what  will 
most  enlighten  us,  most  contribute  to 
our  intellectual  deliverance,  is  the  union 
of  two  things;  it  is  the  coexistence,  the 
simultaneous  appearance,  of  a  great 
epoch  and  a  great  literature. 

Now  the  culminating  age  in  the  life 
of  ancient  Greece  I  call,  beyond  ques- 
tion, a  great  epoch  ;  the  life  of  Athens  in 
the  fifth  century  before  our  era  I  call 
one  of  the  highly  developed,  one  of  the 
marking,  one  of  the  modern  periods  in 
the  life  of  the  whole  human  race.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  "  Athens  of  Pericles 
was  a  vigorous  man,  at  the  summit  of 
his  bodily  strength  and  mental  energy." 
There  was  the  utmost  energy  of  life 
there,  public  and  private ;  the  most  en- 
tire freedom,  the  most  unprejudiced  and 
intelligent  observation  of  human  aflairs. 
Let  us  rapidly  examine  some  of  the 
characteristics  which  distinguish  modern 
epochs ;  let  us  see  how  far  the  culmina- 
ting century  of  ancient  Greece  exhibits 
them  ;  let  us  compare  it,  in  respect  of 
them,  with  a  much  later,  a  celebrated 
century  ;  let  us  compare  it  with  the  age 
of  Elizabeth  in  our  own  country. 

To  begin  with  what  is  exterior.  One 
of  the  most  characteristic  outward  fea- 
tures of  a  modern  age,  of  an  age  of  ad- 
vanced civilization,  is  the  banishment  of 
the  ensigns  of  war  and  bloodslied  from 
the  intercourse  of  civil  life.  Crime  still 
exists,  and  wars  are  still  carried  on ;  but 


Avithin  the  limits  of  civil  life  a  circle  has 
been  formed  within  which  man  can  move 
securely,  and  develop  the  arts  of  peace 
uninterruptedly.  The  private  man  does 
not  go  forth  to  his  daily  occupation  pre- 
pared to  assail  the  life  of  his  neighbor  or 
to  have  to  defend  his  own.  With  the 
disappearance  of  the  constant  means  of 
ofience  the  occasions  of  oftence  diminish  ; 
society  at  last  acquires  repose,  confidence, 
and  free  activity.  An  imijortant  inward 
characteristic,  again,  is  the  growth  of  a 
tolerant  spirit ;  that  spirit  which  is  the 
oflTspring  of  an  enlarged  knowledge  ;  a 
spirit  patient  of  the  diversities  of  habits 
and  opinions.  Other  characteristics  are 
the  mtiltiidication  of  the  conveniences  of 
life,  the  formation  of  taste,  the  capacity 
for  refined  ])ursuits.  And  this  leads  us 
to  the  supreme  characteiistic  of  all :  the 
inlellecttial  maturity  of  man  himself;  the 
tendency  to  observe  tacts  with  a  critical 
spirit ;  to  search  for  their  law,  not  to 
wander  among  them  at  random ;  to  judge 
by  the  rule  of  reason,  not  by  the  impulse 
of  prejudice  or  caprice. 

Well,  now,  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ence of  all  these  characteiistics  in  the 
age  of  Pericles,  we  possess  the  explicit 
testimony  of  an  immortal  work — of  the 
history  of  Thucydides.  "The  Athenians 
first,"  he  says — speaking  of  the  gradual 
development  of  Grecian  society  up  to 
the  period  when  the  Peloponncsian  war 
commenced — "  the  Athenians  first  left 
oif  the  habit  of  wearing  arms  :  "  that  is, 
this  mark  of  superior  civilization  had,  in 
the  age  of  Pericles,  become  general  in 
Greece,  had  long  been  visible  at  Athens. 
In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  wearing  of  arms  was  universal 
in  England  and  throughout  Europe. 
Again,  the  conveniences,  the  ornaments, 
the  luxuries  of  life,  had  become  common 
at  Athens  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  But  there  had  been  an  ad- 
vance even  beyond  this  ;  there  had  been 
an  advance  to  that  perfection,  that  pro- 
priety of  taste  which  prescribes  the  ex- 
cess of  ornament,  the  extravagance  of 
luxury.  The  Athenians  had  given  up, 
Thucydides  says,  had  given  up,  although 
not  very  long  before,  an  extravagance  of 
dress  and  an  excess  of  personal  ornament 
which,  in  the  first  flush  of  newly-discov- 
ered luxury,  had  been  adopted  by  some 
of  the  richer  classes.  The  height  of 
civilization  in  this  respect  seems  to  have 
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been  attained;  there  was  general  ele- 
gance and  refinement  of  life,  and  there 
was  simplicity.  What  was  the  case  in 
this  respect  in  the  Elizabethan  age  ?  The 
scholar  Casaubon,  who  settled  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  bears  evidence 
to  the  want  here,  even  at  that  time,  of 
conveniences  of  life  which  were  already 
to  be  met  with  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  taste 
for  fantastic,  for  excessive  personal 
adornment,  to  which  the  portraits  of  the 
time  bear  testimony,  is  admirably  set 
forth  in  the  \vork  of  a  great  novelist,  who 
was  also  a  very  truthful  antiquarian — in 
the  ''  Kenilworth  "  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
We  all  remember  the  description,  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters  of  the 
second  volume  of  "  Kenilworth,"  of  the 
barbarous  magnificence,  the  "  fierce 
vanities,"  of  the  dress  of  the  period. 

Pericles  praises  the  Athenians  that 
they  had  discovered  sources  of  recrea- 
tion for  the  spirit  to  counterbalance  the 
labors  of  the  body  ;  compare  these,  com- 
pare the  pleasures  which  charmed  the 
whole  body  of  the  Athenian  people 
through  the  yearly  round  of  their  festi- 
vals, with  the  jjopular  shows  and  pastimes 
in  "  Kenilworth,"  "  We  have  freedom," 
says  Pericles,  "for  individual  diversities 
of  opinion  and  character ;  we  do  not 
take  ofience  at  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
our  neighbor  if  they  differ  from  our 
own."  Yes,  in  Greece,  in  the  Athens  of 
Pericles,  there  is  toleration ;  but  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  England  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ? — the  Puritans  are  then  in  full 
growth.  So  that  with  regard  to  these 
characteristics  of  civilization  of  a  modern 
spirit  which  we  have  hitherto  enumer- 
ated, the  superiority,  it  will  be  admitted, 
rests  with  the  age  of  Pericles. 

Let  us  pass  to  what  we  said  was  the 
supreme  characteristic  of  a  highly  de- 
veloped, a  modern  age — the  manifestation 
of  a  critical  spirit,  the  endeavor  after  a 
rational  arrangement  and  appreciation.of 
fiicts.  Let  us  consider  one  or  two  of  the 
passages  in  the  masterly  introduction 
which  Thucydides,  the  contemporary  of 
Pericles,  has  prefixed  to  his  history. 
What  was  his  motive  in  choosing  the 
Peloponnesian  War  for  his  subject  ?  Be- 
cause it  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  im- 
portant, the  most  instructive  event  which 
had,  i;p  to  that  time,  happened  in  the 
history  of  mankind.     What  is  his  effort 


in  the  first  twenty-three  chapters  of  his 
history  ?  To  place  in  their  correct  point 
of  view  all  the  facts  vvhich  had  brought 
Grecian  society  to  the  point  at  which 
that  dominant  event  found  it ;  to  strip 
these  facts  of  their  exaggeration,  to 
examine  them  critically.  The  enterprises 
undertaken  in  the  early  times  of  Greece 
were  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  had 
been  commonly  supposed.  The  Greek 
chiefs  were  induced  to  combine  in  the 
expedition  against  Troy,  not  by  their 
respect  for  an  oath  taken  by  them  all 
Avhen  suitors  to  Helen,  but  by  their  re- 
spect for  the  preponderating  influence  of 
Agamemnon  ;  the  siege  of  Troy  had  been 
protracted  not  so  much  by  the  valor  of 
the  besieged  as  by  the  inadequate  mode 
of  warfare  necessitated  by  the  want  of 
funds  of  the  besiegers.  No  doubt  Thu- 
cydides' criticism  of  the  Trojan  war  is 
not  perfect;  but  observe  how  in  these 
and  many  other  points  he  labors  to  cor- 
rect popular  errors,  to  assign  their  true 
character  to  fiicts,  complaining,  as  he  does 
so,  of  men's  ha.\nt  of  imct'itical  recepiiou 
of  current  stories.  "  So  little  a  matter 
of  care  to  most  men,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
search  after  truth,  and  so  inclined  are 
they  to  take  up  any  story  w^hich  is  ready 
to  their  hand."  "  He  himself,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  has  endeavored  to  give  a  true 
picture,  and  believes  that  in  the  main  he 
has  done  so.  For  some  readers  his  his- 
tory may  want  the  charm  of  the  uncrit- 
ical, half-fabulous  narratives  of  earlier 
writers  ;  but  for  such  as  desire  to  gain 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  there- 
by of  the  future  also,  which  will  surely, 
after  the  course  of  human  things,  repre- 
sent again  hereafter,  if  not  the  very 
image,  yet  the  near  resemblance  of  the 
past — if  such  shall  judge  my  work  to  be 
profitable,  I  shall  be  well  content." 

What  language  shall  we  properly  call 
this?  It  is  modern  language  ;  it  is  the 
language  of  a  thoughtful  philosophic 
man  of  our  own  days  ;  it  is  the  language 
of  Burke  or  Niebuhr  assigning  the  true 
aim  of  history.  And  yet  Thucydides  is 
no  mere  literary  man  ;  no  isolated  thinker, 
speaking  far  over  the  heads  of  his  hear- 
ers to  a  future  age — no :  he  was  a  man 
of  action,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of 
his  time.  He  represents,  at  its  best  in- 
deed, but  he  represents,  the  general  in- 
telligence of  his  age  and  nation  ;  of  a 
nation   the  meanest  citizens   of    which 
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could  follow  with  comprehension  the 
profoundly  thoughtful  speeches  of  Per- 
icles. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  contrast  to  a 
historian  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  also  a 
man  of  great  mark  and  ability,  also  a 
man  of  action,  also  a  man  of  the  world, 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh.     Sir  Walter  Ralegh 
writes  the  "  History  of  the  World,"  as 
Thucydides  has  written  the  "  History  of 
the  Peloponnesian   War ;  "  let  us  hear 
his  language  ;  let  us  mark  his  point  of 
view ;  let  us  see  what  problems  occur  to 
him   for  solution.      "Seeing,"   he  says, 
"  that  we  digress  in  all  the  ways  of  our 
lives — yea,    seeing   the   life    of  man    is 
nothing  else  but  digression — I  may  be 
the  better  excused  in  writing  their  lives 
and  actions."   What  are  the  preliminary 
facts  which  he  discusses,  as  Thucydides 
discusses  the  Trojan  War  and  the  early 
naval  power  of  Crete,  and  which  are  to 
lead  up  to  his  main  inquiry  ?     Open  the 
table   of  contents   of  his  first   volume. 
You  will  find  :  "  Of  the  firmament,  and 
of  the  waters  above  the  firmament,  and 
whether  there  be  any  crystalline  Heaven, 
or  any  primum  mobile."     You  will  then 
find  :  "  Of  Fate,  and  that  the  stars  have 
great  influence,  and  that  their  operations 
may    diversely    be    prevented    or   fur- 
thered."    Then  you  come  to  two  entire 
chapters  on  the  place  of  Paradise,  and 
on  the  two  chief  trees  in  the  garden  of 
Paradise.     And  in  what  style,  with  what 
power  of  criticism,   does  Ralegh  ti'eat 
the  subjects  so  selected?     I  turn  to  the 
7th  section  of  the  third  chapter  of  his 
first  book,  which  treats  "  Of  their  opin- 
ion which  make  Paradise  as  high  as  the 
moon,  and  of  others  which  make  it  higher 
than  the  middle  region  of  the  air."  Thus 
he  begins  the  discussion  of  this  opinion  : 
"  Whereas  Beda  saith,  and  as  the  school- 
men affirm  Paradise  to  be  a  place  alto- 
gether removed  from  the  knowledge  of 
men  ('  locus  a  cognitione  hominum  re- 
motissimus'),  and  Barcephas  conceived 
that  Paradise  was  far  in  the  East,  but 
mounted  above  the  ocean  and  all  the 
earth,  and  near  the  orb   of  the   moon 
(which  opinion,  though  the  schoolmen 
charge  Beda  withal,  yet  Pererius  lays  it 
off  from  Beda  and  his  master  Rabanus)  ; 
and  whereas  Rupertus  in  his  geography 
of  Paradise  doth  not  much  differ  from 
the  rest,  but  finds  it  seated  next  or  near- 
est heaven."     So  he  states  the  error,  and 


now  for  his  own  criticism  of  it:  "  First, 
such  a  place  cannot  be  commodious  to 
live  in,  for  being  so  near  the  moon  it  had 
been  too  near  the  sun  and  other  heaven- 
ly bodies.  Secondly,  it  must  have  been 
too  joint  a  neighbor  to  the  element  of 
fire.  Thirdly,  the  air  in  that  region  is  so 
violently  moved  and  carried  about  with 
such  swiftness  as  nothing  in  that  place 
can  consist  or  have  abiding.  Fourthly," 
but  what  has  been  quoted  is  surely 
enough,  and  there  is  no  use  in  continu- 
ing. 

Which  is  the  ancient  here,  and  which 
is  the  modern?  Which  uses  the  lan- 
guage of  an  intelligent  man  of  our  own 
days  ?  which  a  language  wholly  obsolete 
and  unfamiliar  to  us?  Which  has  the 
rational  appreciation  and  control  of  his 
facts  ?  which  wanders  among  them 
helplessly  and  without  a  clue  ?  Is  it  our 
own  countryman,  or  is  it  the  Greek? 
And  the  language  of  Ralegh  affords  a 
fair  sample  of  the  critical  power,  of  the 
point  of  view,  possessed  by  the  majority 
of  intelligent  men  of  his  day  ;  as  the 
language  of  Thucydides  affords  us  a  fair 
sample  of  the  critical  power  of  the  ma- 
jority of  intelligent  men  in  the  age  of 
Pericles. 

Well,  then,  in  the  age  of  Pericles  we 
have,  in  spite  of  its  antiquity,  a  highly- 
developed,  a  modern,  a  deeply  interest- 
ing epoch.  Next  comes  the  question  : 
Is  this  epoch  adequately  interpreted  by 
its  highest  literature  ?  Now,  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  the  highest  litera- 
ture— the  poetry — of  the  fifth  century 
in  Greece  before  the  Christian  era,  is  its 
adequacy  y  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
^  the  poetry  of  Sophocles  is  its  consum- 
'  mate,  its  unrivalled  adequacy;  that  it 
represents  the  highly  developed  human 
nature  of  that  age — human  nature  devel- 
oped in  a  number  of  directions,  politi- 
cally, socially,  religiously,  morally  de- 
veloped— in  its  completest  and  most 
hai'monious  development  in  all  these 
directions ;  while  there  is  shed  over  this 
poetry  the  charm  of  that  noble  serenity 
which  always  accompanies  true  insight. 
If  in  the  body  of  Athenians  of  that  time 
there  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  utmost 
energy  of  mature  manhood,  public  and 
private  ;  the  most  entire  freedom,  the 
most  unprejudiced  and  intelligent  obser- 
vation of  human  affairs — in  Sophocles 
there  is  the  same  energy,  the  same  ma- 
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turity,  the  same  freedom,  the  same  in- 
telligent observation ;  but  all  these 
idealized  and  gloritied  by  the  grace  and 
light  shed  over  them  from  the  noblest 
poetical  feeling.  And  therefore  I  have 
ventured  to  say  of  Sophocles,  that  he 
"  saw  life  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole." 
Well  may  we  understand  how  Pericles 
— how  the  great  statesman  whose  aim 
Avas,  it  has  been  said,  "  to  realize  in 
Athens  the  idea  which  he  had  conceived 
of  humaii  greatness,"  and  who  partly 
succeeded  in  his  aim — should  have  been 
drawn  to  the  great  poet  whose  works 
are  the  noblest  reflection  of  his  success. 

I  assert,  therefore,  though  the  detailed 
proof  of  the  assertion  must  be  reserved 
for  other  opportunities,  that,  if  the  fifth 
century  in  Greece  before  our  era  is  a 
significant  and  modern  epoch,  the  poetry 
of  that  epoch — the  poetry  of  Pindar, 
yEschylus,  and  Sophocles — is  an  adequate 
representation  and  interpretation  of  it. 

The  poetry  of  Aristophanes  is  an  ad- 
equate representation  of  it  also.  True, 
this  poetry  regaids  humanity  from  the 
comic  side  ;  but  there  is  a  comic  side 
from  which  to  regard  humanity  as  well 
as  a  tragic  one  ;  and  the  distinction  of 
Aristophanes  is  to  have  regarded  it  from 
the  true  point  of  view  on  the  comic 
side. .  He  too,  like  Sophocles,  regards 
the  human  nature  of  his  time  in  its 
fullest  development ;  the  boldest  crea- 
tions of  a  riotous  imagination  are  in 
Aristophanes,  as  has  been  justly  said, 
based  always  upon  the  foundation  of  a 
serioiTs  thought :  politics,  education, 
social  life,  literature  —  all  the  great 
modes  in  which  the  human  life  of  his  day 
manifested  itself — are  the  subjects  of  his 
thoughts,  and  of  his  penetrating  com- 
ment. There  is  shed,  therefore,  over  his 
poetry  the  charm,  the  vital  freshness, 
which  is  felt  when  man  and  his  relations 
are  from  any  side  adequately,  and  there- 
fore genially,  regarded.  Here  is  the  true 
difiference  between  Aristophanes  and 
Menander.  There  has  been  preserved 
an  epitome  of  a  comparison  by  Plutarch 
between  Aristophanes  and  Menander,  in 
which  the  grossness  of  the  former,  the 
exquisite  truth  to  life  and  felicity  of  ob- 
servation of  the  latter,  are  strongly  in- 
sisted upon;  and  the  preference  of  the 
refined,  the  learned,  the  intelligent  men 
of  a  later  period  for  Menander  loudly 
proclaimed.    "  What  should  take  a  man 
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of  refinement  to  the  theatre,"  asks  Plu- 
tarch, "  except  to  see  one  of  Menander's 
plays?  When  do  you  see  the  theatre 
filled  with  cultivated  persons,  except 
when  Menander  is  acted  ?  and  he  is  the 
favorite  refreshment,"  he  continues,  "to 
the  overstrained  mind  of  the  laborious 
philosopher."  And  every  one  knows  the 
famous  line  of  tribute  to  this  poet  by  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  in  antiquity  : — "  O 
Life  and  Menander,  which  of  you  painted 
the  other  ?  "  We  remember,  too,  how  a 
great  English  statesman  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  there  was  no  lost  work  of 
antiquity  which  he  so  ardently  desired 
to  recover  as  a  play  of  Menander.  Yet 
IMenander  has  perished,  and  Aristo- 
phanes has  survived.  And  to  what  is  this 
to  be  attributed  ?  To  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  in  humanity.  The  hu- 
man race  has  the  strongest,  the  most 
invincible  tendency  to  live.)  to  develop  it- 
self It  retains,  it  clings  to  what  fosters 
its  life,  what  favors  its  development,  to 
the  literature  Avhich  exhibits  it  in  its 
vigor  ;  it  rejects,  it  abandons  what  does 
not  foster  its  development,  the  literature 
which  exhibits  it  arrested  and  decayed. 
Now,  between  the  times  of  Sophocles  and 
Menander  a  great  check  had  befallen  the 
development  of  Greece — the  failure  of 
the  Athenian  expedition  to  Syracuse,  and 
the  consequent  termination  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  in  a  result  unfavorable  to 
Athens.  The  free  expansion  of  her 
growth  was  checked  ;  one  of  the  noblest 
channels  of  Athenian  life,  that  of  political 
activity,  had  begun  to  narrow  and  to  dry 
up.  That  was  the  true  catastrophe  of  the 
ancient  world ;  it  was  then  that  the  ora- 
cles of  the  ancient  world  should  have 
become  silent,  and  that  its  gods  should 
have  forsaken  their  temples  ;  for  from 
that  date  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life  of  Greece  was  left  without  an  ade- 
quate material  basis  of  political  and 
practical  life  ;  and  both  began  inevitably 
to  decay.  The  ojiportunity  of  the  ancient 
world  was  then  lost,  never  to  return ; 
for  neither  the  Macedonian  nor  the  Ro- 
man world,  which  possessed  an  adequate 
material  basis,  possessed,  like  the  Athens 
of  earlier  times,  an  adequate  intellect  and 
soul  to  inform  and  inspire  them ;  and 
there  was  left  of  the  ancient  world,  when 
Christianity  arrived,  of  Greece  only  a 
head  without  a  body,  and  of  Rome  only 
a  body  without  a  soul. 
27 
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It  is  Athens  after  this  clieck,  after  this 
diminution  of  vitality, — it  is  man  with 
])art  of  his  life  shorn  away,  refined  and 
intelligent  indeed,  but  sceptical,  frivo- 
lous, and  dissolute, — which  the  poetry  of 
Menander  represented.  The  cultivated, 
the  accomplished  might  applaud  the  dex- 
terity, the  perfection  of  the  representa- 
tion— might  prefer  it  to  the  free  genial 
delineation  of  a  more  living  time  with 
which  they  Avere  no  longer  in  sympathy. 
But  the  instinct  of  humanity  taught  it, 
tliat  in  the  one  poetry  there  was  the  seed 
of  life,  in  the  other  poetry  tlie  seed  of 
death  ;  and  it  has  rescued  Aristophanes, 
while  it  has  left  Menander  to  liis  fate. 

In  the  flowering  period  of  the  life  of 
Greece,  therefore,  wo  have  a  culminat- 
ing age,  one  of  the  flowering  periods  of 
the  life  of  the  human  race  :  in  the  po- 
etry of  that  age  we  have  a  literature 
commensurate  Avith  its  epoch.  It  is 
most  perfectly  commensurate  in  the  ]30- 
etry  of  Pindar,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  Ar- 
istophanes ;  these,  therefore,  will  be  the 
supremely  interesting  objects  in  this  li- 
terature ;  but  the  stages  in  literature 
which  led  up  to  this  point  of  perfection, 
the  stages  in  literature  which  led  down- 
ward from  it,  Avill  be  deeply  interesting 
also.  A  distinguished  person,*  who  has 
lately  been  occupying  himself  Avith 
Homer,  has  remarked  that  an  undue 
preference  is  given,  in  the  studies  of  Ox- 
ford, to  these  poets  over  Homer.  The 
justification  of  such  a  preference,  even  if 
Ave  put  aside  all  philological  considera- 
tions, lies,  perhaps,  in  Avhat  I  have  said. 
Homer  himself  is  eternally  interesting ; 
he  is  a  greater  poetical  power  than  even 
Sophocles  or  ^schylus  ;  but  his  age  is 
less  interesting  than  himself,  ^schylus 
and  Sophocles  represent  an  age  as  inter- 
esting as  themselves ;  the  names,  indeed, 
in  their  dramas  are  the  names  of  the 
old  heroic  Avoi'ld,  from  Avhich  they  Avere 
far  separated ;  but  these  names  are 
taken,  because  the  use  of  them  permits 
to  the  poet  that  free  and  ideal  treat- 
ment of  his  characters  which  the  highest 
tragedy  demands ;  and  into  these  fig- 
ures of  the  old  world  is  poured  all  the 
fulness  of  life  and  of  thought  which  the 
licAv  Avorld  had  accumulated.  This  new 
Avorld  in  its  maturity  of  reason  resembles 
our  own ;  and  the  advantage  over  Homer 
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in  their  greater  significance  for  tis,  Avhich 
iEschylus  and  Sophocles  gain  by  belong- 
ing to  this  new  Avorld,  more  than  com- 
pensates for  their  poetical  inferiority  to 
him. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  Roman  w^orld. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  accumulate 
proofs  that  the  culminating  period  of 
Koman  history  is  to  be  classed  among 
the  leading,  the  significant,  the  modern 
periods  of  the  Avorld.  There  is  univer- 
sally current,  I  think,  a  pretty  correct 
appreciation  of  the  high  development  of 
the  Rome  of  Cicero  and  Augustus ;  no 
one  doubts  that  material  civilization  and 
the  refinements  of  life  Avere  largely  dif- 
fused in  it ;  no  one  doubts  that  cultiva- 
tion of  mind  and  intelligence  were  wide- 
ly di9"ased  in  it.  Therefore,  I  will  not 
occupy  time  by  shoAving  that  Cicero  cor- 
responded Avith  his  friends  in  the  style 
of  the  most  accomplished,  the  most  easy 
letter-writers  of  modern  times ;  that 
Caesar  did  not  write  history  like  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  The  great  period  of 
Rome  is,  perhaps,  on  the  w^hole,  the 
greatest,  the  fullest,  the  most  significant 
period  on  record  ;  it  is  certainly  a  great- 
er, a  fuller  period  than  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles. It  is  an  infinitely  larger  school 
for  the  men  reared  in  it ;  the  relations 
of  life  are  immeasurably  multiplied,  the 
events  wdiich  happen  are  on  an  immea- 
surably grander  scale.  The  facts,  tlie 
spectacle  of  this  Roman  Avorld,  then, 
are  immense  :  let  us  see  how  fir  the  li- 
terature, the  interpretation  of  the  facts, 
has  been  adequate. 

Let  us  begin  Avith  a  great  poet,  a  great 
philosopher,  Lucretius.  In  the  case  of 
Thucydides  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  his  habit  of  mind,  his  mode  of  deal- 
ing Avith  questions,  Avere  modern  ;  that 
they  Avere  those  of  an  enlightened,  re- 
flecting man  among  ourselves.  Let  me 
call  attention  to  the  exhibition  in  Lucre- 
tius of  a  modern  feelinff  not  less  remark- 
able than  the  modern  thought  in  Thu- 
cydides. The  predominance  of  thought, 
of  reflection,  in  modern  epochs  is  not 
Avithout  its  penalties ;  in  the  unsound,  in 
the  overtasked,  in  the  oversensitive,  it 
has  produced  the  most  painful,  the  most 
lamentable  results ;  it  has  produced  a 
state  of  feeling  unknoAv^n  to  less  enlight- 
ened but  perhaps  healthier  epochs — the 
feeling  of  depression,  the  feeling  of  en- 
nui.    Depression  and  ennui;  these  are 
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the  characteristics  stamped  on  how  many 
of  the  representative  works  of  modern 
times!  they  are  also  the  characteristics 
stamped  on  the  poem  of  Lucretius.  One 
of  the  most  powerful,  the  most  solemn 
passages  of  the  work  of  Ijucretius,  one 
of  the  most  powerful,  the  most  solemn 
passages  in  the  literature  of  the  whole 
world,  is  the  well-known  conclusion  of 
the  third  book.  With  masterly  touches 
he  exhibits  the  lassitude,  the  incurable 
tediunr  which  pursue  men  in  their 
amusements;  with  indignant  irony  he 
upbi'aids  them  for  the  cowardice  with 
which  they  cling  to  a  life  which  for 
most  is  miserable  ;  to  a  life  which  con- 
tains, for  the  most  fortunate,  nothing 
but  the  old  dull  round  of  the  same  un- 
satisfying objects  for  ever  presented. 
"A  man  rushes  abroad,"  he  says,  "be- 
cause he  is  sick  of  being  at  home  ;  and 
suddenly  comes  home  again  because  he 
finds  himself  no  whit  easier  abroad.  He 
posts  as  fast  as  his  horses  can  take  him 
to  his  country-seat :  when  he  has  got 
there  he  hesitates  what  to  do  ;  or  he 
throws  himself  down  moodily  to  sleep,  and 
seeks  forgetfulness  in  that ;  or  he  makes 
the  best  of  his  way  back  to  town  again 
with  the  same  speed  as  he  fled  from  it. 
Thus  every  one  flies  from  himself." 
What  a  picture  oi  ennui!  of  the  disease 
of  the  most  modern  societies,  the  most 
advanced  civilizations  !  "  O  man,"  he 
exclaims  again,  "the  lights  of  the  world, 
Scipio,  Homer,  Epicurus,  are  dead ; 
Avilt  thou  hesitate  and  fret  at  dying, 
whose  life  is  wellnigh  dead  whilst  thou 
art  yet  alive  ;  who  consumest  in  sleep 
the  greater  part  of  thy  span,  and  when 
awake  dronest  and  ceasest  not  to  dream  ; 
and  carriest  about  a  mind  troubled  with 
baseless  fear,  and  canst  not  find  what  it 
is  that  aileth  thee  when  thou  stagger- 
est  like  a  drunken  wretch  in  the  press  of 
thy  cares,  and  welterest  hither  and 
thither  in  the  unsteady  wandering  of  thy 
spirit!"  And  again  :  "I  have  nothing 
more  than  you  have  already  seen,"  he 
makes  Nature  say  to  man,  "  to  invent 
for  you  amusement ;  eadem  sunt  omnia 
semj^er — all  things  continue  the  same 
for  ever." 

Yes,  Lucretius  is  modern ;  but  is  he 
adequate?  And  how  can  a  man  ade- 
qu\tely  interpret  the  activity  of  his  age 
when  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  it  ?  Think 
of  the  varied,  the  abundant,  the  wide 


spectacle  of  the  Roman  life  of  his  day ; 
thhik  of  its  fulness  of  occupation,  its  en- 
ergy of  efflu-t.  From  these  Lucretius 
withdraws  himself,  and  bids  his  disci- 
ples to  withdraw  themselves  ;  he  bids 
them  to  leave  the  business  of  the  world, 
and  to  apply  themselves  "  naturcmi  cog- 
nosccre  renon — to  learn  the  nature  of 
things ; "  but  there  is  no  peace,  no 
cheerfulness  for  him  either  in  the  world 
from  which  he  comes,  or  in  the  solitude 
to  which  he  goes.  With  stern  eflbrt, 
with  gloomy  despair,  he  seems  to  rivet 
his  eyes  on  the  elementary  reality,  the 
naked  framework  of  the  world,  because 
the  world  in  its  fulness  and  movement 
is  too  exciting  a  spectacle  for  his  dis- 
composed brain.  He  seems  to  feel  the 
spectacle  of  it  at  once  territying  and  al- 
luring; and  to  deliver  himself  from  it  he 
has  to  keep  perpetually  repeating  his 
formula  of  disenchantment  and  annihila- 
tion. In  reading  him,  you  understand 
the  tradition  which  represents  him  as 
having  been  driven  mad  by  a  poison  ad- 
ministered as  a  love-charm  by  his  mis- 
tress, and  as  having  composed  his  great 
work  in  the  intervals  of  his  madness. 
Lucretius  is,  therefore,  overstrained, 
gloom-weighted,  morbid ;  and  he  who 
is  morbid  is  no  adequate  interpreter  of 
his  age. 

I  pass  to  Virgil ;  to  the  poetical  name 
which  of  all  poetical  names  has  perhaps 
had  the  most  prodigious  fortune  ;  the 
name  which  for  Dante,  for  the  Middle 
Age,  represented  the  peifection  of  clas- 
sical antiquity.  The  perfection  of  clas- 
sical antiquity  Yirgil  does  not  represent ; 
but  fir  be  it  from  me  to  add  my  voice 
to  those  which  have  descried  his  genius  ; 
nothing  that  I  shall  say  is,  or  can  ever 
be,  inconsistent  with  a  profound,  an  al- 
most affectionate  veneration  for  him. 
But  with  respect  to  him,  as  with  respect 
to  Lucretius,  I  shall  freely  ask  the  ques- 
tion, 76'  he  adequate  f  Does  he  repre- 
sent the  epoch  in  which  he  lived,  the 
mighty  Roman  world  of  his  time,  as  the 
great  poets  of  the  great  epoch  of  Greek 
life  represented  theirs,  in  all  its  fulness, 
in  all  its  significance  ? 

From  the  very  form  itself  of  his  great 
poem,  the  ^neid,  one  would  be  led  to 
augur  that  this  was  impossible.  The 
epic  form,  as  a  form  for  representing 
contemporar}^  or  nearly  contemporary 
events,  has  attained,  in  the  poems  of  Ho- 
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mer,  an  unmatched,  an  immortal  success  ; 
the  epic  form  as  employed  by  learned 
poets  for  the  reproduction  of  the  events 
of  a  past  age  has  attained  a  very  con- 
siderable success.  But  for  this  purpose, 
for  the  poetic  treatment  of  the  events 
of  a  j^^as^  age,  the  epic  form  is  a  less  vital 
form  than  the  dramatic  form.  The  great 
poets  of  the  modern  period  of  Greece 
are  accordingly,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
dramatic  poets.  The  chief  of  these — 
^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aris- 
tophanes— have  survived :  the  distin- 
guished epic  poets  of  the  same  period 
—  Panyasis,  Choerilus,  Antimachus  — 
though  praised  by  the  Alexandrian 
critics,  have  perished  in  a  common  de- 
struction with  the  undistinguished.  And 
what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  It  is,  that  the 
dramatic  form  exhibits,  above  all,  the 
actions  of  man  as  strictly  determined 
hy  his  thoughts  and  feelings  y  it  exhibits, 
therefore,  what  may  be  always  accessible, 
always  intelligible,  always  interesting. 
But  the  epic  form  takes  a  Avider  range ; 
it  represents  not  only  the  thought  and 
passion  of  man,  that  which  is  universal 
and  eternal,  but  also  the  forms  of  out- 
ward life,  the  fashion  of  manners,  the 
aspects  of  nature,  that  which  is  local  or 
transient.  To  exhibit  adequately  what 
is  local  and  transient,  only  a  witness,  a 
contemporary,  can  suffice.  In  the  recon- 
struction^ by  learning  and  antiquarian 
ingenuity,  of  the  local  and  transient 
features  of  a  past  age,  in  their  represen- 
tation by  one  w^ho  is  not  a  witness  or 
contemporary,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  the 
liveliest  kind  of  interest.  What,  for 
instance,  is  the  ^aost  interesting  portion 
of  the  ^neid, — the  portion  where  Virgil 
seems  to  be  moving  most  freely,  and 
therefore  to  be  most  animated,  most  for- 
cible ?  Precisely  that  portion  which  has 
most  a  dramatic  character  ;  the  episode 
of  Dido ;  that  portion  where  locality 
and  manners  are  nothing — where  per- 
sons and  characters  are  everything.  We 
might  presume  beforehand,  therefore, 
that  if  Virgil,  at  ;i  time  when  contempo- 
rary epic  poetry  was  no  longer  possible, 
had  been  inspired  to  present  human  life 
in  its  fullest  significance,  he  would  not 
h'ave  selected  the  epic  form.  Accord- 
ingly, what  is,  in  fact,  the  character  of 
the  poem,  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  poet  ? 
Has  the  poem  the  depth,  the  complete- 


ness of  the  poemsof  ^schylusor  Sopho- 
cles, of  those  adequate  and  consummate 
representations  of  human  life  ?  Has  the 
poet  the  serious  cheerfulness  of  Sopho- 
cles, of  a  man  who  has  mastered  the 
problem  of  human  life,  who  knows  its 
gravity,  and  is  therefore  serious,  but 
who  knows  that  he  comprehends  it,  and 
is  therefore  cheerful  ?  Over  the  whole 
of  the  great  poem  of  Virgil,  over  the 
whole  ^neid,  there  rests  an  ineiFable 
melancholy  :  not  a  rigid,  a  moody  gloom, 
like  the  melancholy  of  Lucretius;  no,  a 
sweet,  a  touching  sadness,  but  still  a 
sadness;  a  melancholy  which  is  at  once 
a  source  of  charm  in  the  poem,  and  a 
testimony  to  its  incompleteness.  Virgil, 
as  Niebuhr  has  well  said,  expressed  no  af- 
fected self  disparagement,  but  the  haunt- 
ing, the  irresistible  self-dissatisfaction  of 
his  heart,  w'hen  he  desired  on  his  death- 
bed that  his  poem  might  be  destroyed. 
A  man  of  the  most  delicate  genius,  the 
most  rich  learning,  but  of  weak  health, 
of  the  most  sensitive  nature,  in  a  great 
and  overwhelming  world  ;  conscious,  at 
heart,  of  his  inadequacy  for  the  thorough 
spiritual  mastery  of  that  world  and  its 
interpretation  in  a  work  of  art ;  con- 
scious of  this  inadequacy — the  one  inad- 
equacy, the  one  weak  place  in  the  mighty 
Roman  nature!  This  suffering,  this 
gracefnl-minded,  this  finely-gifted  man 
is  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  attractive 
figure  in  literary  history ;  but  he  is  not 
the  adequate  interpreter  of  the  great 
period  of  Rome. 

We  come  to  Horace  :  and  if  Lucretius, 
if  Virgil  want  cheerfulness,  Horace 
wants  seriousness.  I  go  back  to  what  I 
said  of  Menander  :  as  with  Menander  so 
it  is  with  Horace:  the  men  of  taste,  the 
men  of  cultivation,  the  men  of  the  world 
are  enchanted  with  him ;  he  has  not  a 
prejudice,  not  an  illusion,  not  a  blunder. 
True  !  yet  the  best  men  in  the  best  ages 
have  never  been  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  Horace.  If  human  life  were  com- 
plete without  faith,  -without  enthusiasm, 
Avithout  energy,  Horace,  like  Menander, 
would  be  the  perfect  interpreter  of  hu- 
man life:  but  it  is  not;  to  the  best,  to 
the  most  living  sense  of  humanity,  it  is 
not ;  and  because  it  is  not,  Horace  is  in- 
adequate. Pedants  are  tiresome,  men  of 
reflection  and  enthusiasm  are  unhappy 
and  morbid  ;  therefore  Horace  is  a  seep- 
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tical  man  of  the  world.  Men  of  action 
are  without  ideas,  men  of  the  Avorld  are 
frivolous  and  sceptical ;  therefore  Lucre- 
tius is  plunged  in  gloom  and  in  stern 
sorrow.  So  hard,  nay,  so  impossible  for 
most  men  is  it  to  develop  themselves  in 
their  entireness  ;  to  rejoice  in  the  variety, 
the  movement  of  human  life  with  the 
children  of  the  world  ;  to  be  serious  over 
the  depth,  the  significance  of  human  life 
with  the  wise!  Horace  warms  himself 
before  the  transient  fire  of  human  ani- 
mation and  human  pleasure  while  he  can, 
and  is  only  serious  when  he  reflects  that 
the  fire  must  soon  go  out : — 

"  Damna  tamen   celeres  reparant  coelestia  lunre : 
Nos,  ubi  decidimus — " 

"  For  nature  there  is  renovation,  but  for 
man  there  is  none  !  " — it  is  exquisite,  but 
it  is  not  interpretative  and  fortifying. 

In  the  Roman  world,  then,  we  have 
found  a  higlily  modern,  a  deeply  signifi- 
cant, an  interesting  period — a  period 
more  significant  and  more  interesting, 
because  fuller,  than  the  great  period  of 
Greece  ;  but  we  have  not  a  commensu- 
rate literature.  In  Greece  we  have  seen 
a  highly  modern,  a  most  significant  and 
interesting  period,  although  on  a  scale 
of  less  magnitude  and  importance  than 
the  great  period  of  Rome;  but  then,  co- 
existing with  the  great  epoch  of  Greece 
there  is  what  is  wanting  to  that  of  Rome, 
a  commensurate,  an  interesting  litera- 
ture. 

The  intellectual  history  of  our  race 
cannot  be  clearly  understood  without 
applying  to  other  ages,  nations,  and 
literatures  the  same  method  of  inquiry 
which  we  have  been  here  imperfectly 
applying  to  what  is  called  classical  an- 
tiquity. But  enough  has  at  least  been 
said,  perhaps,  to  establish  the  absolute, 
the  enduring  interest  of  Greek  literature, 
and,  above  all,  of  Greek  poetry. 
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I. — brorsen's  comet.     . 

Ten  years  ago,  all  that  astronomers 

could  hope  to   do  with  comets  was  to 

note   their  appearance  and  changes   of 

appearance  when  viewed  with  high  tele- 


scopic powers.  There  was  one  instru- 
ment, indeed,  the  polariscope,  which 
aiforded  doubtful  evidence  respecting 
the  quality  of  the  light  we  receive  from 
comets,  and  thus  allowed  astronomers 
to  form  vague  guesses  respecting  the 
structure  of  these  mysterious  wanderers. 
But  beyond  the  unsatisfactory  indica- 
tions of  this  instrument,  astronomers 
had  no  means  whatever  of  ascertaining 
the  physical  nature  of  comets. 

At  present,  however,  an  instrument 
of  incompai-ably  higher  powers  is  appli- 
cable to  the  inquiry.  The  spectroscope 
has  the  power  of  revealing,  not  only  the 
genei'al  character  of  any  substance  which 
is  a  source  of  light,  but  even  of  exhibit- 
ing, in  many  instances,  the  elementary 
constitution  of  such  a  substance.  The 
indications  of  this  wonderful  instrument 
of  analysis  are  not  aflfected  by  the  dis- 
tance or  dimensions  of  the  object  under 
examination.  So  long  as  the  object  is 
luminous  the  spectroscope  will  tell  us 
with  the  utmost  certainty  whether  the 
light  is  inherent  or  reflected  ;  and  if  the 
light  is  inherent — that  is,  if  the  object 
is  self-luminous — the  spectroscope  will 
tell  us  with  the  utmost  certainty  what 
terrestrial  elements  (if  any)  exist  in  the 
constitution  of  the  object.  It  is  with 
the  revelations  of  the  spectroscope  re- 
specting Brorsen's  comet  that  we  now 
propose  to  deal.  We  must  make  a  few 
preliminary  remarks,  however,  respect- 
ing the  various  peculiarities  of  structure 
which  have  been  presented  by  comets. 

We  assume  that  our  readers  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  general  appearance  pre- 
sented by  comets — at  least  by  those 
which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  note,  however,  of 
the  three  featux-es  commonly  recognized 
in  comets — viz.,  the  nucleus^  cornet^  and 
tail — the  coma  alone  is  invariably  exhib- 
ited. A  comet  which  has  neithernucleus 
nor  tail  presents  simply  a  round  mass  of 
vapor  slightly  condensed  towards  the 
centre.  The  nucleus,  when  seen,  appears 
as  a  bright  point  within  the  condensed, 
part  of  a  comet.  The  tail,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  a  long  train  of  light  issu- 
ing from  the  head. 

It  was  noted  in  very  early  times  that 
comets  are  almost  perfectly  translucent. 
This  peculiarity  has  been  confirmed  by 
modern  and  more  exact  observations. 
Sir   W.  Herschel  watched   the   central 
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passage  of  a  comet  over  the  fainter 
component  of  a  double  star;  and  he 
could  detect  no  diminution  of  the  star's 
brilliancy.  Similar  observations  Avere 
made  by  MM.  Olbers  and  Struve.  Sir 
John  Herschel  watched  the  passage  of 
Biela's  comet  over  a  small  cluster  of 
very  faint  telescopic  stars.  The  slightest 
haze  would  have  obliterated  the  cluster, 
yet  no  appreciable  effect  was  produced 
by  the  interposition  of  cometic  matter 
having  a  thickness  (according  to  Her- 
schel's  estimate)  of  50,000  miles.  And 
there  is  another  remarkable  evidence  of 
tenuity.  From  recognized  optical  prin- 
ciples, a  star  seen  through  the  globular 
head  of  a  comet  should  appear  dis- 
placed from  its  true  position  just  as  any 
object  seen  (non-centrally)  through  a 
globular  decanter  full  of'  Avater  seems 
thrown  out  of  its  true  place.  The 
astronomer  Bessel  made  an  observation 
on  a  starAvhich  approached  Avithin  about 
eight  seconds  of  the  nucleus  of  Halley's 
comet,  and  he  found  that  the  place  of 
the  star  Avas  not  affected  to  an  appreci- 
able extent. 

Whether  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  is 
solid  or  not  had  long  been  a  disputed 
point  among  astronomei's.  "With  tele- 
scopes of  moderate  power  the  bright 
point  Avithin  the  coma  presents  an  ap- 
pearance of  solidity  AA^iich  might  readily 
deceive  the  observer.  But  with  an  in- 
crease of  power  the  nucleus  assumes  a 
different  appearance.  Instead  of  having 
a  Avell-defined  outline  it  appears  to 
merge  into  the  coma  by  a  somcAvhat 
rapid  gradation — but  not  by  an  abrupt 
variation — of  light.  Good  observers 
have  reported  the  extinction  of  telescopic 
stars  behind  the  nuclei  of  comets,  but 
thei'e  are  peculiar  diihcnlties  about  an 
observation  of  this  sort  ;  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  Avhether  a  star  is 
really  concealed  from  view  by  the 
interposition  of  the  nucleus  or  simply 
obliterated  by  the  glare  of  light. 

The  tail  of  a  comet  appears  nearly 
always  as  an  extension  from  the  coma, 
and  a  dark  interA'al  is  usually  seen 
between  the  head  and  the  tail.  But 
there  is  an  immense  variety  in  the 
configuration  of  comets'  tails.  The 
comet  of  1744  had  six  tails  spread  out 
like  a  fan.  The  comet  of  1807  had  tAVO 
tails — both  turned  from  the  sun.  The 
comet  of  1823  had  also  two  tails,  but  one 


Avas  turned  almost  directly  towards  the 
sun.  Other  comets  haA'e  had  lateral 
tails. 

The  processes  AA^hich  seem  to  be  passed 
through  by  comets  during  their  appi'oaeh 
towards  and  recession  from  the  sun  have 
proved  very  perplexing  to  astronomers 
and  physicists.  When  first  seen  a  comet 
usually  appears  as  a  light  roundish  cloud 
with  a  point  of  brighter  light  near  the 
centre.  As  it  approaches  the  sun  the 
comet  appears  to  grow  considerably 
brighter  on  the  side  turned  towards  him. 
An  emanation  of  light  seems  to  proceed 
towards  the  sun  for  a  short  distance 
and  then  to  curl  backwards  and  stream 
out  in  a  contrary  direction.  Gradually 
the  backward  streaming  rays  extend  to 
a  greater  distance — the  nucleus  continu- 
ing to  throw  out  matter  toAvards  the 
sun.  Thus  the  tail  is  formed  ;  and  it  is 
often  thrown  out  to  a  distance  of  many 
millions  of  miles  in  a  few  hours. 

One  of  the  most  singular  ficts  con- 
nected with  the  approai^-h  and  recess 
of  a  comet,  is  the  peculiarity  that  the 
comet  grows  gradually  smaller  and 
smaller  as  it  approaches  perihelion,  and 
swells  out  in  a  corresponding  manner  as 
it  passes  away  from  the  sun.  The  comet 
of  1652  Avas  observed  by  Hevelius  to 
increase  so  rapidly  in  dimensions  as  it 
passed  away  from  the  sun,  that  between 
December  20  and  January  12  its  vol- 
ume had  increased  in  the  proportion 
of  about  13,800  to  1.  When  it  was  last 
visible  this  comet  exceeded  the  sun  in 
A'olume.  This  observation,  on  which 
much  doubt  had  been  thrown,  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  researches  of  the  best 
modern  observers.  M.  Struve  measured 
E'lcke's  comet  as  it  approached  the  sun 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1828,  He 
found  that  between  October  28  and 
December  24  the  comet  collapsed  to 
about  the  sixteen-thousandth  part  of 
its  original  A'olume.  Sir  John  Herschel 
found  in  like  manner  that  Halley's  comet 
Avhen  passing  away  from  the  sun  in- 
creased in  volume  upwards  of  forty-fold 
in  a  single  Aveek. 

The  tremendous  heat  to  which  many 
comets  are  subjected  during  perihelion 
passage  is  an  important  point  for  consid- 
eration, in  attempting  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  physical  structure  of  comets. 
Newton  calculated  that  the  comet  of 
1680  was  subjected  to  a  heat  2,000  times 
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greater  than  that  of  red-hot  iron.  But 
comets  have  been  known  to  approach 
the  sun  even  more  closely.  Sir  John 
Herschel  estimates  that  the  comet  of 
18-43  was  subjected  to  a  heat  exceeding 
in  the  proportion  of  24|-  to  1  the  heat 
concentrated  in  the  focus  of  Perkins' 
great  lens.  Yet  the  heat  thus  concen- 
trated had  sufficed  to  melt  agale,  rock- 
crystal,  and  cornelian. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  so  great  an 
intensity  of  heat  should  have  produced 
remarkable  eifects  upon  many  comets. 
The  great  wonder  is  that  any  comets 
should  resist  the  effects  of  such  heat 
without  being  dissipated  into  S])ace. 

We  learn  from  Seneca  that  Ephorus, 
an  ancient  Greek  author,  mentions  a 
comet  which  divided  into  two  distinct 
comets.  Kepler  considered  that  two 
comets  which  were  seen  together  in  1618 
had  been  produced  by  the  division  of  a 
single  comet.  Cysatus  noticed  that  the 
great  comet  of  1618  showed  obvious 
signs  of  a  tendency  to  break  up  into 
fragments.  This  comet  when  first  seen 
appeared  as  a  circular  nebulous  cloud. 
A  few  weeks  later  it  seemed  to  be  di- 
vided into  several  distinct  cloud-like 
masses.  On  December  20  "  it  resem- 
bled a  multitude  of  small  stars." 

We  might  doubt  whether  these  obser- 
vations were  entitled  to  credit  were  it 
not  that,  quite  recently,  Biela's  comet 
has  been  seen  to  separate  into  two  dis- 
tinct comets,  each  having  a  nucleus, 
coma,  and  tail,  and  each  of  which  pur- 
sued its  course  independently  until  dis- 
tance concealed  both  from  view. 

It  is  clear  that  nothing  but  a  long 
series  of  careful  observations  can  put  us 
in  a  position  to  theorize  with  confidence, 
respecting  the  nature  of  comets,  the  pro- 
cesses of  change  which  they  undergo, 
and  the  functions  which  they  subserve  in 
the  economy  of  the  solar  system.  We 
therefore  dwell  with  particular  satisfixc- 
tion  on  the  fact  that  every  comet 
which  has  appeared  during  the  last  two 
years  has  been  subjected  to  careful  ob- 
servation, and  that  at  length,  by  means 
of  spectroscopic  analysis,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  get  hold  of  positive  facts  respect- 
ing comets,  and  have  promise  of  shortly 
being  able  to  form  consistent  theories 
with  regard  to  these  singular  members 
of  the  solar  system. 

We  have   had  occasion  in  former  pa- 


pers to  speak  of  the  principles  on  which 
spectroscopic  analysis  depends ;  but  we 
think  it  best  briefly  to  restate  the 
most  important  points.  When  the  light 
from  a  luminous  object  is  received  upon 
a  prism,  there  is  formed  what  is  called 
the  prismatic  spectrum.  According  to 
the  nature  of  the  source  of  light  this 
spectrum  varies  in  appearance.  If  the 
source  of  light  is  an  incandescent  body 
the  spectrum  is  a  continuous,  rainbow- 
tinted  streak.  Where  the  light  comes 
from  an  incandescent  mass  surrounded 
with  vapors,  the  streak  of  rainbow-color- 
ed light  is  crossed  by  dark  lines  whose 
position  indicates  the  nature  of  the  va- 
pors which  the  light  has  traversed. 
When  the  light  comes  from  luminous 
vapors  the  spectrum  consists  Aviiolly  of 
bright  lines  ;  and  th-ese  have  exactly  the 
same  position  as  the  corresponding  dark 
lines  which  are  seen  when  the  same  va- 
pors intercept  light  from  an  incandescent 
solid  mass.  Lastly,  when  light  is  reflect- 
ed from  an  opaque  substance,  the  spec- 
trum is  the  same  as  that  which  would  be 
presented  by  the  light  before  reflection, 
unless  the  opaque  substance  is  surround- 
ed by  vapors,  in  which  case  the  spec- 
trum will  be  crossed  by  new  dark  lines 
corresponding  to  the  absorptive  qualities 
exerted  by  those  particular  vapors. 

We  see  then  the  wonderful  qualities 
of  the  new  analysis.  Applied  to  the  sun 
and  stars  it  has  enabled  our  physicists 
and  astronomers  to  pronounce  as  confi- 
dently that  certain  elements  exist  in 
these  far  distant  orbs,  as  the  chemist 
can  pronounce  on  the  constitution  of  sub- 
stances submitted  to  his  direct  analysis. 
The  questions,  or  some  of  them,  whicli 
have  been  at  issue  respecting  comets,  will 
undoubtedly  yield  to  the  powers  of  the 
spectroscope.  The  great  want,  at  pre- 
sent, is  a  biilliant  comet  to  w^ork  upon. 
Donati's  comet  (1859)  or  the  great 
comet  of  1861  would  have  served  this 
purpose  admirably,  but  the  first  came  in 
the  very  year  in  which  the  principles  of 
spectroscopic  analysis  were  first  discov- 
ered; and  the  powers  of  the  spectro- 
scope were  only  just  beginning  to  be 
recognized  wlienthe  comet  of  1861  made 
its  brief  visit  to  our  northern  skies. 

Two  small  comets  have  been  anal^'zed 
with  the  spectroscope,  and  each  pre- 
sented similar  results.  The  spectrum  in 
each  case  consisted  of  thin  bright  lines 
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on  a  feint  continuous  streak  of  light. 
And  from  the  fact  that  the  blight  lines 
did  not  extend  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  faint  streak  of  light,  it  became 
evident  tliat  they  formod  the  spectrum 
of  the  nucleus,  the  faint  continuous  spec- 
trum belonging  to  the  coma.  Hence  it 
resulted  that  the  nucleus  of  each  of  these 
small  comets  consisted  of  selfluminous 
gas,  while  the  coma  either  consisted  of 
incandescent  solid  matter  or  shone  by 
reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  lat- 
ter is  tar  the  more  probable  hypothesis. 
In  fact,  when  we  consider  the  extreme 
tenuity  of  the  substance  of  a  comet,  and 
therefore  the  certainty  that  if  composed 
of  solid  matter  such  matter  must  be 
dispersed  in  very  minute  fragments,  we 
shall  recognize  the  extreme  improbabili- 
ty that  these  fragments  should  be  self- 
luminous  through  intensity  of  heat.  If 
tlie  comets  had  been  brighter,  we  may 
remark,  there  would  have  been  no  du- 
biety respecting  this  point,  since  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  compare  the  con- 
tinuous streak  of  light  with  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  by  the  resemblance  or 
dissimilarity  of  the  two  spectra,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  coma  really  shines 
by  reflecting  the  sun's  light  or  not. 

Brorsen's  comet  has  now  been  ex- 
amined with  the  spectroscope,  and  with 
results  quite  diflferent  from  those  which 
attended  the  analysis  of  the  other  two. 
Mr.  Huggins,  the  physicist,  who  ex- 
amined the  latter,  says  of  Brorsen's 
comet : 

It  appears  in  the  telescope  as  a  nearly  round 
nebulosity,  in  which  the  light  increases 
rapidly  towards  the  cenire,  where,  on  some 
occasions,  I  detected,  I  believe,  a  small  stellar 
nucleus.  Generally,  this  minute  nucleus  was 
not  to  be  d:stinguislied  in  the  bright  central 
part  of  the  comet.  The  spectrum  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  three  bright  bands.  The 
length  of  the  bands  in  the  instrument  shoAvs 
that  they  are  not  due  alone  to  the  stellar  nu- 
cleus, but  are  produced  by  the  light  of  the 
brighter  portions  of  the  coma.  I  took  some 
pains  to  learn  the  precise  character  of  these 
luminous  bands.  When  the  slit  was  wide  they 
resembled  the  expanded  lines  seen  in  some 
gases.  As  the  slit  was  made  narrow  the  two 
fainter  bands  appeared  to  fade  out  without 
becoming  more  defined.  I  was  unable  to  re- 
solve them  into  lines.  The  middle  band, 
whidi  is  so  much  brighter  than  the  others 
that  it  may  be  considered  to  represent  proba- 
h\j  three-fourths,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  whole 
of  tlie  light  which  we  receive  Irom  the  comet, 


appears  to  possess  similar  characters.  In  this 
band,  however,  I  detected  occasionally  two 
bright  lines  which  appear  to  be  shorter  than 
the   band,  and  may  be   due   to  the  nucleus 

itself Besides    these    bright    bands  there 

was  a  very  faint  continuous  spectrum. 

Interpreting  these  observations  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  which  have 
been  already  stated,  Ave  deduce  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  results. 

Tiie  nucleus  of  Brorsen's  comet  con- 
sists of  luminotis  gas.  Tiie  co7tia  is  also 
gaseous  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nu- 
cleus, but  its  outer  portions  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  and  shine  by  reflecting 
the  solar  light.  Tliis  part  of  the  coma 
may  be  either  liquid  or  solid.  Tliere 
is  nothing  opposed  to  the  supposition 
that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  cloud — that  is, 
that  it  is  produced  by  the  condensation 
of  true  vapor  into  minute  liquid  globules. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the 
gaseous  part  of  the  comet,  the  question 
will  at  once  suggest  itself  what  the 
gases  may  be  which  constitute  the  sub- 
stance of  the  nucleus  and  coma.  Here 
our  information  is  not  quite  so  satisfac- 
tory as  could  be  desired. 

The  brightest  band  is  in  the  green 
part  of  the  spectrum,  and  agrees  very 
nearly  with  the  brightest  line  in  the 
spectrum  of  nitrogen.  The  want  of  ex- 
act agreement  is  perplexing ;  and  we  are 
scarcely  justified  in  assuming  that  nitro- 
gen really  exists  (in  any  form)  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  comet.  The  other  lines  of 
the  spectrum  of  nitrogen  are  not  present 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  comet  :  but  this 
peculiarity  is  not  so  perplexing  as  the 
other,  for  it  is  well  known  that  certain 
lines  will  disappear  from  the  spectra  of 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  other  gases, 
under  particular  circumstances  of  il- 
lumination, temperature,  and  so  on. 

Nor  is  the  circumstance  that  tiiere  are 
bands  of  .  light  instead  of  well-mnrked 
lines  a  peculiarity  which  need  cause  per- 
plexity. For  under  certain  circumstances 
of  temperatui-e  and  pressure,  the  lines  of 
the  spectra  of  various  gases  become  ex- 
panded or  diff'uscd  until  they  appear  as 
bands  of  light. 

The  two  fainter  bands  are  yellow  and 
blue,  respectively.  They  cannot  be 
identified  with  the  lines  seen  in  the 
spectra  of  any  known  terrestrial  gases. 

Of  whatever  gases  the  nucleus  is 
composed,    it   appears    that   conditions 
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wholly  different  from  any  with  which  we 
re  familiar  on  earth  ])revail  in  this,  and 
doubtless  in  all  other  comets.  The 
gases  which  form  the  nucleus,  though 
self-luminous,  are  probably  not  incan- 
descent. Remembering  that  comets  are 
luminous  when  situated  far  out  in  space 
beyond  the  orbit  of  our  own  earth,  we 
are  prevented  from  assuming  the  exist- 
ence of  an  intensity  of  heat  (due  to  solar 
action)  sufficient  to  account  for  their 
inherent  light.  And  if  the  light  of  a 
comet  were  due  to  a  state  of  incan- 
descence in  the  component  gases,  there 
would  be  a  rapid  consumption  of  the 
substance  of  the  comet,  and  we  should 
be  quite  unable  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  Halley's  comet  has  continued  to 
shine,  with  no  appreciable  loss  of  bril- 
liancy, for  upwards  of  three  hundred 
years.  We  seem  forced  therefore  to 
surmise  that  the  gases  which  form  the 
substance  of  comets  owe  their  light  to 
a  species  of  phosphorescence  which  is 
independent  of  the  comet's  temperature, 
or  else  to  some  electrical  j^roperties  the 
nature  of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
divine. 

Our  perplexity  is  increased  when  we 
see  the  gases  which  form  the  nuclei  as- 
suming either  the  liquid  or  the  solid 
form  in  the  outer  part  of  the  coma. 
The  change  from  gaseity  to  liquidity  or 
solidity  is  an  evidence  of  loss  of  heat, 
whereas  one  Avould  expect  the  outer 
part  of  the  coma,  which  is  exposed  to 
the  full  intensity  of  the  sun's  action,  to  be 
the  most  heated  portion  of  a  comet's 
volume. 

None  of  the  comets  which  have  been 
examined  have  had  a  tail,  so  that  we  are 
unable  as  yet  to  form  any  certain  opinion 
respecting  the  nature  of  this  portion  of 
a  comet's  volume.  It  seems  almost  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  tail  shines  by  re- 
flected light,  because  hi  every  known 
instance  the  tail  has  appeared  as  an  ex- 
tension from  the  outer  part  of  the  coma, 
and  may  therefore  be  expected  to  re- 
semble that  portion  of  the  comet  in  its 
general  characteristics. 

One  of  the  comets  which  has  been  ex- 
amined with  the  spectroscope,  though  it 
has  not  a  visible  tail,  has  been  shown  to 
have  an  appendage  of  a  very  remarkable 
character,  respecting  which,  also,  we 
have  been  able  to  learn  several  interest- 
ing particulars. 


In  the  year  180G  a  telescopic  comet 
was  discovered  by  M.  Tempel,  This 
■was  the  first  comet  examined  by  Mr. 
Iluggins.  Its  orbit  was  carefully  calcu- 
lated by  the  German  astronomer  Oppol- 
zer,  and  found  to  pass  very  near  the 
orbit  of  our  own  earth.  Soon  after  this, 
Professor  Adams  calculated  the  orbit  of 
the  November  shooting-stars  ;  and  to  the 
surprise  of  the  astronomical  world  it  was 
found  that  these  minute  bodies  travel 
along  the  very  path  in  space  which  had 
been  already  assigned  toTempel's  comet. 
We  need  not  here  discuss  the  circum- 
stances of  tliis  discovery.  Let  it  suffice 
to  state  that  all  astionomers  who  are 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  are  agreed  that  the  November 
shooting-stars  are  certainly  due  to  the 
existence  of  a  long-extended  flight  of 
cosmical  bodies  travelling  in  the  track 
of  Tempel's  comet. 

Now  it  appears  clenr  to  us  that  this 
flight  of  cosmical  bodies  may  be  looked 
upon  as  constituting  the  tail  of  the  comet 
— an  invisible  tail  in  this  as  in  many  other 
instances.  But  for  the  accident  that  the 
comet's  track  intersects  the  earth's  path 
in  space,  we  should  have  remained  for 
ever  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  comet 
has  any  other  extent  than  that  which  is 
indicated  by  its  telescopic  figure.  Now, 
however,  that  we  know  otherwise,  we 
recognize  the  probability  that  other 
comets  which  have  been  looked  ujion  as 
tailless  may  have  invisible  tails  extend- 
ing far  behind  them  into  sjiace. 

But  the  members  of  the  November 
shooting-star  system  have  been  subjected 
to  spectroscopic  analysis.  We  know 
that  they  contain  several  terrestrial  ele- 
ments ;  and  we  recognize  the  probability 
that  if  we  could  examine  one  of  them 
before  its  destruction  (in  traversing  our 
own  atmosphere)  we  sliould  find  a  close 
resemblance  in  its  constitution  to  that  of 
those  aerolites  or  meteorites  which  have 
reached  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

But  here  we  encounter  a  new  difficulty. 
One  theory  respecting  the  tails  of  comets 
has  accounted  for  them  by  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  propulsive  effect  exerted  by 
the  solar  rays ;  and  another  theory  has 
ascribed  them  to  the  action  of  vapors 
ascending  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  But 
if  the  tails  of  comets  really  consist  of 
solid  matter  very  widely  dispersed,  it 
must  be   quite  evideut  that  neither  of 
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these  causes  could  suffice  to  account  for 
the  great  extension  of  these  appendages. 
And  then  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the 
tails  seem  to  be  formed  remains  wholly- 
mysterious.  And  we  are  also  left  with- 
out any  explanation  of  the  rapid  change 
of  position  exhibited  by  the  tail  while 
the  comet  is  sweeping  around  the  sun  at 
the  time  of  nearest  approach  to  that 
luminary.  Sir  John  Ilerschel  compared 
this  motion  to  that  of  a  stick  whirled 
round  by  the  liandle — the  whole  extent 
of  the  tail  partaking  in  the  movement  as 
if  comet  and  tail  formed  a  rigid  mass. 

The  difficulties  here  discussed  seem  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
wholly  insoluble.  In  fact,  it  seems  im- 
possible even  to  conceive  of  a  solution  to 
the  last  mentioned  phenomenon,  so  long 
as  we  look  upon  the  comet's  tail  as  a 
distinct  xmvarying  entity.  For  instance, 
if  the  tail,  a  hundred  millions  of  miles 
long,  which  extended  backwards  from 
Hal  ley's  comet  before  perihelion  passage, 
consisted  of  the  same  matter  as  the  tail, 
which  projected  forwards  to  the  same 
extent  a  few  days  later,  then  certainly 
there  is  nothing  in  our  present  experience 
of  matter  and  its  relations,  which  can 
enable  us  to  deal  with  so  astounding  a 
phenomenon.  In  fact,  if  we  remember 
right,  Sir  John  Herschel  does  not  say  in 
so  many  words,  that  the  tail  of  Ilalley's 
comet  was  brandished  round  in  the  man- 
ner described  above,  but  that,  although 
it  appeared  to  move  in  this  manner,  it  is 
impossible  so  to  conceive  of  its  motion. 

We  refrain,  however,  from  speaking 
further  on  a  point  respecting  which  we 
have  no  means  of  reasoning  satisfactorily. 
Mere  guesswork  is  an  altogether  unpro- 
fitable resoui'ce  in  the  discussion  of  scien- 
tific matters. 

Now  that  we  have  so  powerful  an 
instrument  of  research  as  the  spectro- 
scope, there  really  seems  hope  that  even 
the  hitherto  inscrutable  mysteries  pre- 
sented by  comets'  tails  may  one  day  be 
interpreted.  Each  comet  which  has  been 
subjected  to  spectroscopic  analysis  has 
revealed  something  new.  Observations 
such  as  those  which  have  been  made  on 
Brorsen's  comet,  and  on  i\\Q  two  tele- 
scopic comets  previously  examined  by 
Mr.  Huggins,  are  not  merely  valuable  in 
themselves,  but  as  aflbrding  promise  of 
what  may  be  achieved  when  some  bril- 
liant comet  shall  be  subjected  to  spectro- 


scopic analysis.  When  we  consider  that 
all  the  comets  yet  examined  have  been 
absolutely  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  on 
the  darkest  night,  whereas  several  of  the 
great  comets  have  blazed  forth  as  the 
most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  heavens, 
and  have  even  been  visible  in  the  full 
splendor  of  the  mid-day  sun,  we  see 
good  reason  for  the  hope  that  far  fuller 
information  will  be  gained  respecting  the 
structure  of  comets  so  soon  as  one  of 
the  more  important  members  of  the 
family  shall  have  paid  x;s  a  visit. 

Whenever  such  an  event  may  happen 
it  is  not  likely  to  find  our  spectroscopists 
unprepared.  It  is  probable  that,  before 
long,  every  important  observatory  will 
be  supplied  with  spectroscopes.  Already 
some  of  the  most  powerful  telescopes  in, 
use  have  been  fitted  with  them.  We 
hear  also,  that  the  giant  reflector  of  the 
Parsonstown  Observatory — commonly 
known  as  the  Rosse  telescope — has  been 
armed  with  a  spectroscope  especially 
constructed  for  the  purpose  by  Mr. 
Browning,  F.R.A.S.,  the  optician.  Not 
only  in  England,  but  at  the  principal 
continental  observatories,  spectroscopic 
work  is  in  progress,  and  observers  are 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  familiar 
with  the  powers  of  the  new  analysis. 
Stars  which  are  far  too  small  to  be 
viewed  by  the  naked  eye  have  already 
been  examined  with  the  spectroscope. 
The  Padre  Secchi  at  Rome  has  just  pub- 
lished a  list  of  minute  red  stars  thus 
examined.  It  is  such  delicate  work  as 
this  which  will  fit  observers  to  deal  with 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the  spectro- 
sco]>ic  analysis  of  comets. 

We  shall  see  when  we  come  to  deal 
Avith  the  second  comet  of  the  year,  that 
we  have  yet  better  reason  than  the 
analysis  of  13rorsen's  comet  has  afforded, 
for  hoping  that  before  long  we  may 
have  interesting  and  exact  information 
respecting  the  structure  of  these  myste- 
rious wanderers.  We  may  even  hope 
to  gain  some  knowledge  respecting  the 
purposes  which  comets  subserve  in  the 
economy  of  the  solar  and  sidereal  sys- 
tems. 
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of  Inst  year,  several  interesting  phases 
of  life  among  the  Franks  and  other  Ger- 
man tribes  were  exhibited,  together  with 
remarkable  circumstances  attendingtheir 
early  possession  of  Batavia  and  tlie 
country  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Meuse.  In  the  present  paper  it  is  in- 
tended to  dwell  more  on  the  condition 
of  Gai;l  while  under  the  dominion  of  tlie 
Romans,  and  Avhile  the  emperors,  good 
and  bad  as  they  were,  used  strenuous 
efforts  to  save  the  fine  country  from  be- 
ing devastated  by  their  fierce  ultra- 
Rhenish  neiglibors.  Having  put  the 
Franks  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
country,  we  shall  j^reseut  some  curious 
usages,  bits  of  history,  peculiarities  in  cus- 
toms, jurisprudence,  &c.  prevailing  among 
the  governors  and  governed  of  France 
down  to  comparatively  modern  times. 

CAREER    OF    CLATJDIUS    ClYILIS. 

Among  the.  many  brave  jnen  who 
made  the  Romans  pay  dear  for  their  un- 
just acquisitions,  must  be  reckoned  the 
able  cliief  Claudius  Civilis,  a  man  of 
mark  within  the  Delta  formed  by  the 
two  arms  of  the  Rhine,  and  either  a 
Gaul  or  German  by  descent.  These 
Batavians  suffered  less  by  their  contact 
with  the  Romans  than  their  neighbors. 
They  assisted  them  indeed  in  their  wars, 
but  thereby  they  themselves  gained  ex- 
perience in  arms,  and  their  masters 
treated  them  well,  for  if  tliey  became 
restive,  the  Romans  would  be  at  a  great 
disadvantage  attacking  them  in  their 
marshes,  and  crossing  broad  and  slug- 
gish streams  to  come  at  them — streams 
Mhich  the  Batavian  horse  had  been  ac- 
customed to  swim  across  from  the  age 
offoalhood.  This  Claudius  Civilis  had 
been  arrested,  and  sent  to  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  set  at  liberty  by 
Galba,  and  again  suspected  by  Vitel- 
liiis.  He  conceived  a  great  dislike  to  the 
Romans,  and  dreamed  of  nothing  less 
than  rescuing  Batavia  and  Gaul  entire 
from  their  yoke.  He  was  seconded  in 
his  views  by  Vespasian,  who  commis- 
sioned him  to  excite  disaffection  towards 
the  present  swinish  emperor,  -whose 
downfall  he  W'as  meditating.  Com- 
missioners sent  by  this  worthy  into 
Gaul  to  eidist  recruits,  conscripts  rather, 
afforded  the  Batavian  chief  a  good 
opportunity  to  excite  hatred  against 
the    Romans.      Anticipating   FalstaflTs 


system,  they  pressed  into  the  service  old 
men,  and  generally  those  Avho,  being  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  could  afford 
to  purchase  exemption.  Tljty  also  en- 
listed handsome  striplings,  Avith  still 
worse  intentions.  These  proceedings 
prejiared  the  way  for  Civilis's  projects. 
He  invited  the  chief  men  of  the  country, 
and  the  most  restless  of  the  people  to  a 
feast  in  a  sacred  wood,  and  ^vhen  they 
were  heated  with  food  and  drink,  he 
easily  persuaded  them,  by  rej^resenting 
the  weakness  and  tyranny  of  their  pres- 
ent taskmasters,  to  take  up  arms  against 
them.  Some  Belgian  cohorts  having  re- 
turned from  Britain,  and  being  quar- 
tered at  Mayence,  he  induced  them  to 
set  up  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  these, 
united  with  his  own  Batavians,  attacked 
the  Roman  forces  encamped  on  the  fur- 
ther bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  aided  by 
several  war-boats.  In  the  heat  of  battle, 
a  Tongrian  cohort  deserted  to  the  Bata- 
vians, and  the  very  oarsmen  of  the  gal- 
leys brought  them  to  the  side  of  the 
enemy,  killing  their  captains  in  the  con- 
fusion. The  imperialists  were  thus  cut 
to  pieces  by  land  and  water. 

Civilis,  anxious  to  excite  the  Gauls  into 
insurrection,  set  free  all  the  oflicers  of 
that  nation  who  liad  been  made  prisoners, 
and  sent  them  home  loaded  Avith  pre- 
sents, offering  them  honorable  posts  in 
his  army  whenever  they  felt  disposed  to 
join  him.  In  the  next  engagement,  he  set 
up  in  front  of  his  lines  all  the  standards 
of  the  cohorts  already  defeated,  and 
placed  the  women  and  children  of  his 
people  in  the  rear,  to  destroy  every  idea 
of  retreat. 

They  began  the  battle  Avith  enthusi- 
astic shouts,  in  which  the  voices  of  the 
women  and  children  joined,  and  the  on- 
set W'as  so  furious,  and  the  Romans  so 
Aveakened  by  the  desertion  of  a  Bata- 
vian troop  of  cavalry,  that  a  complete 
victory  Avas  obtained.  From  all  ])arts 
of  lower  Germany  recruits  flocked  to 
his  standard,  and  even  cohorts  on  their 
Avay  to  Rome  by  order  of  Yitellius,  re- 
turned at  his  invitation,  defeated  forces 
sent  to  arrest  their  defection,  and  joined 
him.  Still  he  did  not  conceal  from  him- 
self the  might  of  the  Roman  poAver,  and 
therefore  asserted  on  all  occasions  that 
he  was  acting  in  the  interests  of  Ves- 
pasian, then  contending  with  Vitellius  for 
possession  of  the  imperial  seat. 
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About  5,000  soldiei-s,  loyal  to  Yitel- 
lius,  held  out  determinedly  against  all 
the  resources  of  Civilis  in  tlieir  fortress 
of  Vetera  (^Jfetera  near  Nimeguen,  qii)^ 
defying  both  his  vigorous  assaults  and 
the  severer  encroachments  of  hunger. 
Most  of  the  garrison  were  veterans  and 
engineers,  and  their  machines  astonished 
and  damaged  the  besiegers  to  no  small 
extent.  One  peculiar  engine  of  theirs 
would  suddenly  swoop  down  from  the 
walls,  seize  on  aiew  of  the  besiegers,  hoist 
them  up  in  the  air,  and  fling  them  inside 
the  ramparts. 

The  brave  garrison  were  obliged  to 
surrender  at  last,  and  Civilis,  feeling 
more  keenly  the  injury  done  him  by  their 
resistance,  than  valuing  their  bravery, 
put  all  the  officers  to  death  except  a  few 
whom  he  sent  as  presents  to  the  great 
priestess  Velleda.  He  would  also  have 
sacked.  Cologne,  only  for  intercession 
made  by  the  same  powerful  woman. 
The  Roman  forces  in  Lower  Germany 
and  Gaul  were  thrown  into  the  greatest 
uncertainly  by  the  rival  claims  of  Vi- 
tellius  and  Vespasian.  This  disunion 
strengthened  the  influence  of  Civilis,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  had  on  his  side  all  the 
fortresses  on  this  frontier  except  May- 
ence  and  another. 

Vespasian  having  come  to  power,  in- 
timation was  made  to  Civilis  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  as  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
contended  was  in  the  ascendant ;  but  his 
object  being  no  less  than  the  independ- 
ence of  Gaul  and  Batavia,  he  induced 
Classicus,  a  Roman  commander,  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Gauls, 
and  everything  went  on  agreeably  to  his 
wishes,  till  Domitian,  son  of  Vespasian, 
came  over  the  mountains.  Then  defec- 
tions succeeded  to  defections,  till  the 
ambitious  and  stubborn  hero,  being  ob- 
liged to  yield  his  ground  foot  by  foot,  at 
last  took  refuge  in  the  same  fortress 
which  had  given  himself  so  much  trouble. 
After  inflicting  on  the  Roman  general 
Cerealis  several  severe  injuries,  he  found 
himself  at  last  obliged  to  ci-oss  the  Rhine 
and  take  refuge  in  his  own  country. 
His  allies,  Tutor  and  Classicus,  were  not 
idle.  They  collected  men  and  money 
in  Germany,  and  again  embarrassed  the 
imp'erial  forces.  Cerealis  seems  to  have 
possessed  abilities  and  determination 
equal  to  those  of  his  great  foeman.  Hav- 
ing defeated  the    allies    and    scattered 


them,  he  entered  the  Delta,  and  ra- 
vaged all  its  possessions  except  the 
estates  of  Civilis  alone.  By  this  pro- 
ceeding he  infused  into  the  Batavians  a 
strong  suspicion  of  their  chief's  disloy- 
alty. Proceeding  in  this  track,  Cerealis 
sowed  distrust  and  fear  among  the  friends 
and  allies  of  the  Batavian  chief,  who  be- 
gan to  think  that  it  was  his  best  course 
to  make  a  separate  peace  with  the  Ro- 
man general. 

While  Cerealis  was  still  loitering  in 
Batavia,  the  autumn  sent  down  rain  in 
floods,  the  Rhine  overleaped  its  banks, 
the  marshy  lands  were  all  flooded,  and 
Cerealis,  unprovided  with  i)rovisions, 
and  prevented  by  the  high  water  from 
])erfecting  his  entrenchments,  woiild 
have  been  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  allies. 
But  Civilis,  tired  of  war,  and  its  labor9 
and  privations,  sent  to  desire  an  inter- 
view, which  the  Roman  gladly  granted. 
They  held»their  conference  from  either 
side  of  the  carried-away  arch  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Waal,  and  by  speeches  which 
completely  disguised  their  inner  thoughts, 
came  to  a  friendly  understanding.  Ci- 
vilis ascribed  all  the  punishment  which 
he  had  inflicted  on  the  Romans  to  his 
deep  loyalty  to  the  living  emperor, 
"  wlaom  the  Gods  preserve  !  "  Cerealis 
did  not  believe  a  Avord  of  the  speech, 
but  being  decidedly  anxious  to  get  out 
on  the  dry  land  of  Germany  unmolested, 
afiected  to  give  implicit  credit  to  what 
he  said,  and  an  accommodation  ensued. 
Civilis's  friends,  Tutor  and  Classicus, 
received  also  an  amnesty,  and  it  may  be 
supposed  that  all  three  spent  the  rest  of 
their  lives  in  such  comfort  as  restless 
energetic  spirits  can  feel,  when  turned 
aside  from  a  boisterous  but  congenial 
career  into  an  existence  marked  by  un- 
ruftled  quiet.  No  more  is  heard  in  his- 
tory of  Claudius  Civilis,  of  whom  Dutch- 
men have  reason  to  be  proud,  but 
probably  are  not.  What  a  selection  of 
names  for  these  stent  men,  in  whom 
martial  policy  and  practice  had  attained 
its  complete  development, — Tutoi',  Clas- 
sicus, Civilis,  Cerealis,  and  Vocula  !  — 
the  last  a  contemporary  Roman  com- 
mander. 

THE    TRAGEDY  OF  SABINUS  AND  EPONINA- 

The  same  year  in  which  Civilis  and 
Cerealis  came  to  that  comfortable  un- 
derstanding, saw  the  commencement  of 
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a  domestic  tragedy,  one  of  the  most 
pitiful  ever  \vitnessed.  Sabinus,  a  Ro- 
man general,  sent  against  the  Sequani 
(S.  W.  Swiss),  did  his  devoir  so  little  to 
Vespasian's  satisfaction  tliat  nothing  but 
his  head  could  satisfy  for  his  misconduct. 
It  was  in  his  power  to  escape  into  Ger- 
many, but  he  doated  on  his  amiable  and 
affectionate  wife,  Eponina ;  and  as  he 
could  not  manage  to  bring  her  with  him, 
he  chose  rather  to  stay  behind,  and 
though  under  many  discomforts,  enjoy 
some  moments  of  her  dear  society.  To 
two  faitliful  freedmen  he  revealed  his 
plan,  and  his  neighbors  beheld  the  house 
in  which  he  had  taken  refuge  all  on 
flames  the  next  evening.  The  freed- 
men escaped,  of  course,  and  announced 
that  their  master  had  perished  in  the 
conflagration,  and  even  his  wife  was  un- 
der the  impression  of  his  having  perish- 
ed. She  gave  way  to  the  most  violent 
transports  of  grief  for  three  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  she  was  let  into  the 
secret  of  her  husband's  safety  by  one  of 
the  freedmen.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  house  were  two  caverns  communi- 
cating with  one  another.  The  entrance, 
difficult  to  be  discovered, was  known  but 
to  Sabinus  and  his  trusty  servants,  and 
thither  under  the  shadow  of  night  came 
his  joyful  wife  to  afford  him  comfort  by 
her  dear  companionship. 

After  all,  Sabinus  had  as  strong  a  tinge 
of  selfishness  about  him  as  the  husband 
of  Alcestis,  one  of  the  finest  female 
characters  left  us  by  the  Greek  drama- 
tists. He  did  not  allow  his  freedmen  to 
let  Eponina  know  of  his  being  in  life  till 
after  her  three  days'  anguish,  in  order  to 
remove  all  doubts  of  his  death. 

He  never  stirred  out  of  the  cavern 
night  or  day,  and  his  loving  partner 
gave  him  as  much  of  her  company  as  a 
due  regard  to  the  keeping  of  his  secret 
permitted.  Seven  months  after  his  sup- 
posed death  she  went  to  Rome,  attend, 
ed  by  her  husband  effectually  disguised. 
She  there  visited  friends  and  relatives, 
and  endeavored  to  find  out  whether 
there  would  be  a  chance  of  safety  for 
Sabinus,  if  he  discovered  himself. 

Nine  years  thus  passed  over  their 
heads  ;  she  occasionally  paying  visits  to 
Rome,  and  living  as  a  lonely  widow  in 
the  sight  of  her  neighbors.  Two  sons 
were  born  to  the  desolate  paii*,  during 
these  nine  years.      Their  birthplace  was 


the  cavern,  and  never  except  with  the 
greatest  precaution  did  they  enjoy  a 
sight  of  the  cheerful  face  of  the  earth  or 
the  heavens.  To  great  contrivances  and 
shifts  was  tlie  poor  wife  and  mother 
driven,  in  order  that  the  lives  of  the 
creatures  so  dear  to  her  should  not  be 
imperilled.  The  poor  lady's  life  was  no 
more  to  be  envied  than  that  of  a  fawn 
with  the  voices  of  the  hounds  ringing  in 
her  ears. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  mentioned, 
the  retreat  was  discovered,  and  the 
father  and  mother  and  children  brought 
to  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  Epo- 
nina prostrating  herself  before  his  seat, 
and  pointing  to  the  two  children,  cried, 
— "Take  pity,  O  Caesar,  on  these  poor 
creatures,  who  had  their  biith  in  a 
tomb.  They  came  into  the  world  that 
we  might  have  more  suppliants  to  im- 
plore thy  mercy  for  us,  and  that  you 
might  grant  us  pardon  for  the  sake  of 
those  innocents,  who  have  never  offend- 
ed." 

The  bystanders  -were  much  affected, 
but  strange  to  say,  Vespasian,  who  by 
nature  was  not  cruel,  continued  obdu-. 
rate,  and  ordered  the  execution  of  father 
and  mother.  Eponina  went  to  the  scaf- 
fold Avith  calmness  and  resolution,  saying 
she  preferred  the  gloom  of  the  grave  to 
the  brightness  of  that  sun  Avhich  shone 
on  such  cruelty  in  power,  and  that  death 
would  relieve  her  from  all  that  fear 
and  anxiety  which  she  had  endured 
for  nine  years.  Perhaps  no  tyrant 
of  ancient  times  ever  executed  a  more 
unfeeling  and  uncalled-for  piece  of  cru- 
elty. 

Of  the  demeanor  of  Antoninus  and 
Marcus  Aurelian  towards  Gaul  there  is 
no  mention,  except  the  enlargement  of  a 
little  square  town,  and  the  naming  of  it 
after  the  last-mentioned  emperor,  Aitte- 
liana,  long  since  modified  into  Orleans, 

THE     GREAT     DISTINCTION     ENJOYED     BY 
THE   NAEBONENSES. 

Among  the  few  references  made  in 
the  old  historians  to  Gaul  during  the 
succeeding  emperors,  we  find  the  name 
of  Adrian  connected  with  a  Basilica  at 
Nismes,  built  by  him  in  honor  of  Ploti- 
na,  wife  of  Trajan,  through  whose  good 
othces  he  had  been  adopted  by  thait  em- 
peror. Its  modern  name  is  the  Maison 
Quarree  (the  square  house).     The  erec- 
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tioii  of  the  stupendous  Bridge  of  Gard 
is  also  ascribed  to  him,  as  the  first  let- 
ters of  his  name  have  remained  on  it  to 
modern  times,  as  well  as  a  veiled  figure 
supposed  to  be  Isis.  Adrian  rendered 
particular  devotion  to  the  gods  and  god- 
desses of  Egypt ;  so  it  is  probable 
enough  that  he  erected  the  aqueduct  of 
three  stages  of  arcades,  -which  conduct- 
ed the  waters  of  the  little  river  Gard  to 
Nismes. 

Long  before  the  days  of  Adrian,  Clau- 
dius (that  indifferent  specimen  of  a 
CoBsar),  who  was  a  native  of  Lyons, 
strenuously  exerted  himself  to  have  the 
magnates  of  his  birthplace  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Roman  senators.  Indeed,  that 
southern  portion  of  Gaul  called  the  Nar- 
bonensis  was  always  favored  by  its  Ro- 
man masters,  who  exempted  it  from 
the  tributes  exacted  from  a  conquered 
country.  No  province  of  the  empire 
was  more  distinguished  by  buildings  and 
public  works.  Besides  the  aqueduct 
just  mentioned,  there  still  remain  the 
great  amphitheatre  of  Nismes,  another 
at  Beziers  cut  out  of  the  rock,  near  Ai- 
•  gues-mortes  a  pharos,  or  lighthouse  ;  and 
at  Orange,  Tarascona,  Beziers,  Toulouse, 
and  other  old  cities,  are  still  seen  the 
ruins  of  triumphal  arches,  aqueducts, 
baths,  and  citadels,  exhibiting  the  care 
and  love  which  the  terrible  old  masters 
of  the  world  bestowed  on  this  country 
of  their  predilection.  On  the  adorn- 
ment of  Narbonne,  that  now  insignificant 
old  city,  they  lavished  much  skill  and 
art  and  treasure.  If  any  of  our  readers 
determines  to  write  a  genuine,  old-world 
story,  romantic  to  the  last  degree,  and 
unvitiated  by  the  dull  and  sordid  cares 
and  acquirements  of  actual  life,  let  him 
by  all  means  lay  the  scene  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  one  of  those  old  Roman,  and 
now  decayed,  cities  of  the  Narbonese. 

During  the  troubles  that  ensued  among 
the  four  contemporary  emperors — Jiili- 
anus,  Severus,  Niger,  and  Albinus,  a.d. 
196,  199,  this  last  dignitary  stopped  in 
his  journey  from  Britain  to  Italy,  at 
Lyons,  gained  one  battle  from  Severus's 
general.  Lupus,  and  nearly  gained  an- 
other. Pie  dug  a  wide  and  deep  trench, 
and  covered  its  slight  flat  roof  with  thin 
sods,  and  the  left  wing  of  his  army,  which 
had  advanced  so  far,  taking  suddenly  to 
flight,  drew  the  foe  precipitately  after 
them.    Down  went  numerous  horses  and 


riders,  and  among  them  the  emperor  so 
appropriately  named  Severus.  The  mis- 
hap was,  however,  repaired  by  the  arri- 
val of  Lgetus,  the  lieutenant-general,  and 
the  defeated  rival  obliged  to  take  shelter 
in  the  city.  There,  finding  his  sanctuary 
surrounded,  he  stabbed  himself,  but 
missing  a  vital  part,  he  was  dragged  be- 
fore his  ruthless  enemy,  who  had  his 
head  cut  off,  and  his  body  quartered, 
after  he  had  obliged  his  horse,  by  dint  of 
spurring,  to  trample  on  it  repeatedly. 

He  ordered  the  wife  and  children  of 
the  dead  emperor  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Rhone  in  company  with  his  poor  remains, 
and  then  ordered  the  city  to  be  set  on 
fire.  Oh,  the  kindly  virtues  of  some  of 
the  fine  old  Romans — the  heroes  of  our 
school  histories  ! 

Severus  then  returned  into  Ital}^,  set 
off  on  an  expedition  against  the  Parthi- 
ans,  and  finally  revisited  Gaul  three  years 
before  his  death.  On  this  occasion  he 
embellished  Narbonne,  and  got  a  long 
bridge  erected  over  the  marshes  and 
pools  that  lay  between  that  city  and 
Beziers.  The  arches  were  small,  and  the 
work  itself  was  of  cut  stone.  In  time 
another  way,  that  of  the  Garde  Roland^ 
was  established,  and  the  bridge  was  al- 
lowed to  go  into  ruin,  the  neighboring 
folk  carrying  away  the  stones  for  build- 
ing purposes. 

THE    GOOD    GOVERNMENT    OP    POSTHUMTJS. 

The  Emperor  Valerian,  being  obliged 
to  proceed  into  Asia,  left  his  son  Gallien 
on  the  Rhine  to  prevent  the  incursions  of 
the  Franks  into  Gaul.  He  joined  with 
him  Posthumus,  a  Gaulish  chief,  in  whose 
wisdom  and  capacity  he  placed  much  con- 
fidence. Gallien  was  not  very  strict  in 
his  morals,  and,  moreover,  he  sinned 
against  Roman  sentiment  by  taking  to 
wife  Pipa,  daughter  of  the  King  of  the 
Marcomans.  The  Gauls  were  disgusted 
with  the  prince's  dissolute  conduct ;  the 
Romans  would  have  paid  no  attention  to 
that  at  all — the  misalliance  was  his 
deadly  sin  in  their  eyes.  In  this  state  of 
things  Posthumus,  who  was  very  popular, 
having  obtained  a  large  booty  from  the 
Germans,  distributed  it  himself  among 
the  soldiers,  not  giving  that  honor  to 
Saloninus,  Gallien's  son.  Albinus,  the 
young  gentleman's  tutor,  made  such  loud 
complaints  of  this  piece  of  neglect  that 
the  "soldiers  secured  himself  and  pupil, 
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and  put  them  to  death,  and  elected  Pos- 
thumus  as  Caesar  in  GauL 

It  was  only  on  the  Rhenish  frontier 
that  the  Romans  deemed  it  necessary  to 
provide  for  defence.  Three  years  before 
the  election  of  Posthumus  a  band  of 
Franks,  escaping  through  the  cordon  of 
the  forts,  traversed  the  wliole  of  France, 
remained  twelve  years  in  Spain,  and  then 
made  good  their  way  back  into  their  own 
country  with  all  the  booty  acquired  in 
tlieir  journeys  to  and  fro. 

It  is  scarce  possible  in  our  days  to 
conceive  the  intensity  of  the  diabolic 
spirit  which  possessed  these  German  in- 
vaders. Crocus,  a  Yandal  chief,  being 
determined  to  make  a  name,  consulted 
his  mother,  a  priestess,  what  steps  were 
the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Her 
recipe  was  sim])ly  :  "Level  to  the  ground 
every  fine  building  you  can,  destroy 
cities,  and  massacre  the  inhabitants."  In 
consequence  he  ravaged  and  destroyed 
Mayence,  he  did  the  same  by  Metz,  and 
would  have  repeated  the  operation  on 
Treves,  but  it  was  too  strong.  He  burned 
and  destroyed  as  far  as  Provence,  and 
was  wofully  disappointed  to  find  the 
people  of  Givaudan  out  of  his  reach  in  a 
fortress  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill.  He 
seized  on  their  bishop  Privatus,  however, 
and  as  he  could  neither  induce  him  to 
betray  his  flock  nor  sacrifice  to  his  (Cro- 
cus's) god,  he  caused  him  to  be  beaten 
to  death  with  clubs. 

There  was  at  Clermont  at  that  time  a 
superb  temple,  the  walls  of  which  were 
thirty  feet  thick.  Large  cut  stone  formed 
the  exterior  casing,  marble  flags  the  in- 
terior. The  floor  was  paved  with  mar- 
ble, and  the  roof  was  covered  with  lead. 
In  the  old  Celtic  tongue  it  was  called 
Vasso  (?7as,  splendid).  It  Avas  no  easy 
matter  to  destroy  such  a  building,  but 
Crocus  did  all  that  incarnate  devilry  was 
capable  of.  Finally  he  came  to  his  end 
while  besieging  Aries.  He  was  defeated, 
and  overpowered  in  single  combat  by  a 
brave  Roman  named  Marius,  who,  later 
in  time,  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  the  Gallic 
Caesar  for  two  days.  He  was  conducted 
bound  and  helpless  through  the  various 
cities  which  he  had  ruined,  exposed  to 
slow  torments,  and  finally  beheaded. 

Posthumus  enjoyed  his  dig'nity  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  during  which  time 
he  kept  the  Franks  within  their  forests, 
and  otherwise  did  the  duty  of  a  good 


ruler.  Gallien  enraged  at  the  death  of 
his  son,  came  from  lUyricum  into  Gaul, 
and  fought  against  him  several  times. 
Besieging  liini  in  Autun,  he  was  severely 
wounded  by  an  arrow  sliot  from  the 
Avails,  and  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
was  shortly  after  obliged  to  return  into 
Illyricum  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the 
Northern  barbarians. 

Posthumus  would  have  now  been  able 
to  serve  his  country  by  his  wisdom  and 
great  abilities,  but  Servilius  Lollius 
longed  for  the  title  of  the  Gallic  Ca;sar, 
and  was  supported  by  a  large  body  of 
soldiers,  whose  sole  care  was  to  acquire 
and  scatter  booty.  He  was  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Mayence,  which 
Posthumus  was  on  the  point  of  getting 
into  his  possession,  when  he  was  slain  by 
his  mutinous  soldiers,  because  he  would 
not  consent  to  have  the  city  given  up  to 
pillage. 

Lollius  was  slain  half  a  year  later  by 
his  own  demoralized  partisans.  Victorin, 
who  had  been  Posthumus's  associate, 
then  began  to  rule,  and  would  have  been 
an  excellent  governor  for  the  country, 
but  he  was  incurably  licentious,  and  was 
slain  by  one  of  his  captains,  whose  wife 
he  had  attempted  to  seduce. 

The  troops,  now  being  at  a  loss  for  a 
leader,  selected  Marius,  a  private  soldier, 
the  same  who  had  conquered  Crocus. 
He  was  a  smith  by  trade ;  and  having 
possessed  his  uneasy  seat  for  two  days, 
he  was  stabbed  by  one  of  liis  own  work- 
men, who  accompanied  the  vile  action  by 
these  words:  "Take  that!  your  own 
hands  forged  it." 

The  readers  need  not  dread  a  con- 
nected account  of  all  the  transactions 
which  brought  the  foir  land  of  Gaul  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Franks.  Such 
incidents  as  we  select  strikingly  present 
the  wretched  state  of  the  country  before 
and  at  the  period  of  the  transition,  and  il- 
lustrate the  spirit  of  the  era,  the  prevailuag 
disorganization,  and  the  uncomfortable 
relations  in  which  the  Romans,  the  native 
Gauls,  and  the  Germans  stood  towai'ds 
each  other  from  a.d.  72  to  a.d.  325. 

THE  GOOD  RULE  OF  PKOBUS. 

Under  the  reign  of  Probus  (a.d.  275- 
281)  who  so  well  deserved  his  name, 
four  different  tribes  of  Germans  made 
settlements  in  Gaul,  occupying  no  fewer 
than  seventy  towns  and  cities.   A  famine 
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followed  on  the  devastations  made  at 
their  entrance.  The  emperor  came  to  the 
rescue,  visibly  aided  by  heaven,  if  tlie  old 
historian  Zosimen  spoke  sooth.  He  says 
that  where  the  Roman  soldiers  were  en- 
camped, wheat  came  down  from  the  skj^, 
as  manna  to  the  Israelites  in  more  ancient 
days,  Probus,  thus  miraculously  assisted, 
conquered  the  enemy  in  detail.  He  first 
defeated  the  Lugions,  taking  their  duke 
and  his  sons  prisoners.  His  lieutenants 
overcame  the  Franks,  He  himself  being 
in  presence  of  the  Vandals  and  Burgun- 
dians  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  river,  and 
seeing  that  they  were  too  strong  for  him 
in  a  general  engagement,  managed  to 
reduce  their  nuinbers  by  judicious  skir- 
mishes till  they  were  obliged  to  ask  for 
terms,  which  he  readily  granted. 

Not  content  with  confining  the  enemy 
to  their  own  forests  and  marshes,  he  built 
a  chain  of  forts  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
eftectually  awed  the  tameless  native 
hordes.  Nine  of  their  princes  made  sub- 
mission, and  he  enriched  his  people  with 
tributes  of  corn  and  cattle,  obtamed  m 
all  directions.  He  obtained  1G,000  of  the 
youth  of  the  tribes,  Avhom  he  distributed 
among  his  forces,  and  trained  to  fight  for 
the  empire.  He  drove  the  Franks  beyond 
the  Elbe,  and  the  Allemans  beyond  the 
Neckar,  and  contemplated  the  establish- 
in  o-  of  a  Roman  province  in  the  heart  of 
the  country.  The  cities  of  Gaul  sent  to 
him  in  gratitude  golden  crowns,  which 
he  forwarded  to  the  senate,  requesting 
them  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  of  the 
gods. 

This  good  prince,  when  his  soldiers 
were  not  engaged  in  actual  warfare,  em- 
ployed them  in  cultivating  the  lands 
conquered,  in  draining  marshes,  and 
other  useful  works,  attending  to  the 
vines  among  the  rest.  Domitian  out  of 
some  whim  caused  the  vines  to  be  root- 
ed up  in  all  the  Roman  provinces.  One 
of  the  cares  of  Probus's  soldiers  was  to 
replace  and  cultivate  them.  They  were 
even  tended  in  Britain,  but  the  wme 
produced  was  not  in  much  request.  This 
wise  and  good  emperor  was  slain  in  a 
mutiny  of  his  own  soldiers,  to  whom  any 
exercise  but  that  of  fighting  was  dis- 
tastelul.  With  his  death  were  renewed 
the  liopes  and  the  exertions  of  the  north- 
ern peoples,  who  now,  like  a  flood,  pour- 
ed down  on  the  provinces  with  redoubled 
fury. 
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THE    REVOLT    OF    THK    WOODMEN, 

During  the  Roman  possession  of  Gaul, 
we   hear   of  few   revolts   against   their 
authority.     The  neighborhood  of  a  com 
mon  enemy  kept  them  pretty  well  in  ac- 
cord.    But  in  the  joint  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian and  Maximian,  the  people,  wearied 
out  with  the  exactions  of  the  magistrates, 
and  other  species  of  petty  tyranny,  took 
up  arm^,  and  after  the  manner  of  their 
race,  fortified  their  position  in  the  hearts 
of  woods  surrounded  by  deep  trenches, 
or  in  the  centres  of  marshes  inaccessible 
except   by    a   narrow    causeway    easily 
broken  nv.    Their  chief  place  of  strength 
was  about  two  leagues  above  Paris  on 
the  Marne.     There,"fortified  by  wooden 
barriers,  within  their  deep  fosses,  they 
bade  defiance  to  Maximian  hasting  from 
the  east  to  take  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Gaul,     These  Bagaudes  (wood- 
men ;  Gaelic,  Fiodhach,  woody)  as  they 
were  called,  numbered  many  Christians. 
Maximian,   having    come     as   far   as 
Aosta  in  Piedmont,  held   a   review   of 
his  troops,   and  appointed  the  celebra- 
tion of  some  pagan  rites.     The  Theban 
Legion,  which  had  been  raised  in  Egypt, 
and  chiefly  consisted  of  Christians,  could 
not  in  conscience  obey.     They  were  ac- 
cordingly decimated  three  or  four  times 
in  succession,  and  as  the  survivors  still 
continued  firm  in  their  refusal,  they  were 
butchered  to  the  last  man.    They  would 
neither  join  in  idolatrous  rites,  nor  use 
their  arms   in   contravention    to    their 
oaths.     Some  part  of  their  heroism  was 
due  to  the  exhortations  of  their  tribune 
Maurice.    Their  tyrant  commander,  with 
rage  in  his  heart  at  their  obstinacy,  at- 
tacked the  Bagaudes,  overpowered  some, 
accepted  the  submission  of  others,  and 
thus  having    weakened    them,   assailed 
their  chief^ place  of  strength.     This  he 
took  after  a  determined  resistance,  and 
put  every  one  that  survived  the  last  attack 
to  the  sword.     The  abbey  of  St.  Maur 
was  afterwards  built  on  the  site  of  the 
fort,  and  it  long  bore  the  name  of  Les 
Fosses.     This  event  took  place  in  the 
year  284. 

CONSTANTIUS  CHLOEUS'S  PATERNAL  REIGN. 

About  the  year  288,  Carausius  (James 
MacPherson  turned  this  worthy  to  ac- 
count in  his  "War  of  Caros")  having 
been  intrusted  with  much  naval  authority 
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by  tlie  empei'ors,  and  liaving  many 
armed  galleys  at  his  bidding  among  the 
Batavian  isles  and  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul, 
obtained  much  booty  from  the  common 
enemy,  but  gave  up  none  of  it  to  liis 
imperial  masters,  or  otherwise  helped 
them  in  their  needs.  This  piece  of  im- 
pudence brought  Maximian  on  his  hands, 
but  he  laughed  him  to  scorn.  He  had 
all  the  vessels  at  command,  and  could 
keep  out  of  the  way,  sailing  across  to 
Britain,  or  standing  out  to  sea  when  his 
enemies  found  themselves  arrested  by 
the  waves  as  they  played  with  the 
pebbles  on  the  strand.  So  the  emperor 
was  obliged  to  dissemble,  and  as  the 
barbarian  tide  never  ceased  encroaching 
on  the  empire,  Diocletian  and  he  added 
two  more  strenuous  CtBsars  to  theii- 
firm,  viz.,  Galerius,  son  of  a  Dacian 
shepherd,  an  honorable  and  valiant  man, 
and  Constantius  Chlorus,  a  Servian 
nobleman.  They  proclaimed  them 
Csesars  at  Milan,  and  united  them  in 
strict  bonds  to  themselves  by  giving  to 
Galerius  for  wife,  Valeria,  daughter  of 
Diocletian,  and  to  Constantius  Chlorus, 
Maxitnina  Theodora,  a  step-daughter  of 
Maximian. 

As  the  nice  moral  sense  of  the  old 
Romans  would  be  oiFended  by  seeing 
even  an  emperor  enjoying  the  society 
of  two  wives,  the  newly  elect  dignita- 
ries were  obliged  to  separate  from  their 
then  living  consorts.  Constantius 
Chlorus's  wife,  now  repudiated,  was 
Helena,  mother  by  him  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  awarded  the  title  of 
saint  after  her  death.  Her  birthplace 
has  been  made  a  subject  of  literary 
controversy,  Britain  claims  her,  so 
does  Servia,  so  does  Gaul,  and  perhaps 
with  justice.  Her  son,  after  being  in- 
vested with  the  purple,  forbade  his 
descendants  to  contract  marriage  with 
individuals  of  any  province  except  Gaul. 
Moreover,  when  she  had  the  power,  she 
raised  many  basilicas  in  this  country, 
among  other  marks  of  her  partiality 
for  it. 

In  the  distribution  of  dominion,  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain  were  intrusted  to 
Constantius  Chlorus. 

This  energetic  commander  hastened 
with  such  speed  to  Boulogne  (then 
called  Gessoriac,  from  geso^  old  Celtic 
for  harbor),  that  the  sight  of  his  forces 
brought  the  first  news  of  his  movements 
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to  the  garrison,  who  were  in  Carausius's 
interests.  In  order  that  this  unscru- 
pulous "  old  man  of  tlie  sea "  might 
not  bring  the  garrison  aid  by  water, 
Constantius  made  a  complete  dyke  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor  with  trees, 
stones,  and  foscines.  He  then  went  on 
vigorously  with  the  siege,  using  alter- 
nately threats  and  good  Avords  to  the 
men  within,  the  last  in  case  of  sur- 
render. They  yielded,  and  the  emperor 
strictly  kept  his  word  with  them,  and 
the  good  old  chroniclei's  assert,  that  im- 
mediately after  the  capitulation,  the 
stones,  trees,  and  fascines  separated, 
and  left  the  harbor  free. 

Some  time  after,  having  encountered 
Carausius  in  Britain,  he  experienced  a 
repulse,  and  found  it  exj)edient  to  patch 
up  a  peace  with  him,  and  leave  him  in 
possession  of  the  isle.  The  pirate  had 
the  glory  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  heart 
after  all.  He  protected  the  natives, 
and  kept  the  troublesome  dwellers  in 
Caledonia  within  their  own  domains. 
After  an  enjoyment  of  power  for  five  or 
six  years  he  was  assassinated  by  Alec- 
tus,  one  of  his  most  trusted  intimates. 

Meantime  the  Franks  were  disturbed 
by  Constantius  in  isles  formed  by  the 
Rhine  and  the  Scheldt,  driven  out,  and 
assailed  in  their  marshes.  The  active 
chief,  after  thinning  their  fighting  men 
to  a  low  number,  transplanted  their 
Avomen  and  youths  to  the  present 
Hainault  and  Treves,  and  employed 
them  in  tilling  the  land  which  their 
people  were  so  prone  to  ravage. 

Maximian  soon  after  came  to  take 
charge  of  the  passes  of  the  Rhine. 
Constantius  passed  into  Britain,  and 
defeated  and  slew  the  traitor  Alectus. 
All  the  Franks  taken  prisoner  were 
well  treated  and  turned  to  good  account 
by  being  sent  to  cultivate  the  ravaged 
lands  of  Gaul,  This  was  a  chief  feature 
in  Constantius's  management  of  humbled 
foes. 

The  empire  now  enjoyed  peace  under 
the  able  rule  of  the  four  Cassars,  but 
the  Christians  w^ere  severely  persecuted 
by  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  The  first- 
named  emperor  astonished  the  world, 
A.D.  304,  by  laying  down  his  authority 
in  Xicomedia.  Maximian  imitated  his 
example  at  Milan,  but  probably  with 
the  intent  of  resuming  office  at  some 
propitious  moment.  Diocletian  spent 
28 
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the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Dalmatia, 
at  a  country  house  near  Spalntro.  What 
an  article  might  be  made  from  his  table- 
talk,  had  there  been  a  Bishop  of  Belley 
or  a  James  Boswell  among  his  house- 
hold !  Perhaps  he  considered  the  tor- 
tures to  which  the  Christans  haid  been 
subjected  during  his  rule  among  the 
most  praiseworthy  acts  of  liis  administra- 
tion, as  they  had  been  inflicted  to  honor 
the  immortal  gods  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

In  the  new  division  Constantius, 
though  allowed  a  larger  portion  of  the 
empire,  contented  himself  with  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain.  The  Christians 
were  not  disturbed  in  his  jm-isdiction. 
In  fact,  knowing  that  they  never  rose 
in  rebellion  against  their  masters,  nor 
slew  them  by  treachery,  he  attached 
them  to  his  person  by  even-handed 
justice,  and  favors  when  deserved.  He 
screened  the  people  from  the  local 
tyranny  of  magistrates  and  tax-col- 
lectors, and  exacted  as  light  imposts  as 
could  be,  taking  the  exigencies  of  good 
government  into  account.  While  he  was 
yet  only  Csesar,  Diocletian  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  him,  who,  among  other  busi- 
ness, expostulated  with  him  on  the 
small  amount  of  specie  in  his  treasury,  re- 
minding him  of  tlie  mighty  influence  of 
a  large  store  of  money  in  government 
affairs.  Constantius  expressed  his  gra- 
titude for  the  emperor's  kindly  interest, 
but  said  he  was  not  badly  off'  in  that 
respect.  If  they  visited  him  within  a 
couple  of  days,  he  would  give  them 
a  pleasing  i^ioof  of  the  good  condition 
of  his  money-chests.  They  did  so,  and 
expressed  their  surprise  and  delight  at 
the  mass  of  treasure  which  lay  before 
them.  A  few  trusty  officers  having  paid 
visits  to  the  people  of  property  within 
reach,  had  borrowed  the  money  and 
jewels,  and  after  the  departure  of  the 
ambassadors  these  were  again  restored 
to  their  owners,  the  good  Caesar  know- 
ing where  to  look  for  pressing  sums, 
whenever  he  came  to  want. 

This  excellent  emperor  and  good  man 
was  called  to  Britain  to  save  the  degen- 
erate natives  from  some  new  visitation 
on  the  pai'ts  of  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
Having  satisfactorily  finished  his  busi- 
ness, he  was  as  fir  as  York  on  his  return, 
and  there  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  on 
the  24th  of  July,  a.d.  304. 


THE    GKEAT,    BUT    SCARCELY    GOOD,    CON- 
STANTINE. 

Constantine,his  son,  having  mnde  his 
escape  from  his  dangerous  condition  ol 
hostage  with  Galerius,  had  joined  him  at 
Boulogne  just  as  he  was  embarking  for 
Britain.  So  he  was  providentially 
present  during  his  father's  illness,  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  and  proclaimed 
Imperator  by  the  army.  Returning  to 
the  Rhenish  border,  he  struck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Germans  by  his 
activity  and  the  cruel  mode  in  which  he 
treated  two  Gaulish  chiefs  who  had  re- 
belled during  his  father's  absence  in 
Britain.  He  had  them  dragged  in  tri- 
umph through  the  frontier  cities,  and 
finally  flung  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
arena  at  Treves.  During  the  lives  of 
this  groat  but  rather  obdurate  man  and 
his  valiant  son  Crispus,  the  frontiers 
were  well  defended,  and  Gaul  left  in 
peace.  It  does  not  come  within  our 
scope  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  himself 
and  the  late  emperors,  Diocletian  and 
Maximian,  and  the  wicked  sons  of  the 
latter — Maxentius  and  Galerius,  all  of 
whom,  Constantino  excepted,  came  to 
violent  deaths.  Maximian  being  weak 
and  ambitious  enough  to  don  the  purple 
again,  sent  trusty  messengers  to  Diocle- 
tian to  join  him.  The  answer  was — 
"  Tell  my  old  colleague  to  come  and  see 
the  beautiful  lettuces  which  I  rear." 
Galerius  died  of  a  loathsome  disease. 
He  probably  deserved  it,  but  many 
would  think  Diocletian's  freedom  from 
ambition  in  his  latter  years  deserved  a 
kindlier  fate  than  death  by  poison.  Con- 
stantine  having  invited  him  to  a  festival, 
he  begged  to  be  excused,  and  fearing, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  that  no  kind- 
ness was  intended  him,  he  swallowed  a 
deadly  potion  long  prepared  for  such  a 
conjuncture.  Constantine,  after  all,  was 
scarcely  a  well-developed  Christian,  and 
his  domestic  happiness  was  not  to  be 
envied.  He  put  his  brave  son  Crispus  to 
death  on  a  false  accusation  of  the  youth's 
step-mother,  and  discovering  his  inno- 
cence too  late,  had  the  wicked  woman 
stifled  in  an  oven,  and  her  dead  body 
exposed  on  a  hill  to  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey. 

After  all  the  fierce  attacks  and  de- 
fences on  the  part  of  the  Franks  and 
Burgundians  and  the  Romans,  the  irre- 
pressible Germans  got  possession  of  the 
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country  by  degrees,  and  in  a  quasi- 
peaceable  manner,  and  the  Franks  were 
not  the  weakest  warriors  that  fought  on 
the  dreadful  day  at  Chalons,  under  the 
biave  Aetius  against  the  terrible  Scourge 
of  God,  Attila. 

Troublous  and  disastrous  were  the 
times  and  events  of  which  we  have  been 
treating,  and  uncountable  and  unspeak- 
able the  crimes  committed.  But  the 
horrors  and  evils  were  in  some  degree 
counterbalanced  by  the  patriotism,  the 
utter  unselfishness,  the  exalted  heroism, 
and  the  ability  of  tlie  brave  leaders  who 
from  time  to  time  arose  to  defend  their 
hearths  and  altars  from  the  rush  of  un- 
feeling barbarians,  that  like  a  violent 
Hood  spread  over  the  different  portions 
of  the  empire.  Cold  and  selfish  must  be 
the  heart  that  contemplating  the  position 
of  the  noble  Aetius  with  his  mingled 
forces,  waiting  the  shock  of  the  countless 
battalions  of  savage  Huns  on  the  field  of 
Chalons,  would  not  beat  with  anxiety 
for  his  success,  or  glow  at  the  sight  of 
his  victory,  the  retreat  of  the  savage 
troops,  and  the  rescue  of  Gaul  from  their 
direful  ravages. 

In  the  July  article  references  were 
given  to  the  early  and  somte  of  the  com- 
paratively modern  historians  of  France. 
Among  these  Mezeray  dwelt  at  consid- 
erable length  on  the  state  of  Gaul  pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  Clevis  (or  Chlodo- 
"wig),  and  we  have  made  considerable 
use  of  his  history.  No  modern  writer 
can  be  compared  to  Augustin  Thierry 
for  ability  in  disentanghng  the  truth  out 
of  the  remains  of  the  somewhat  credu- 
lous writers  of  the  early  Christian  times, 
and  of  those  properly  belonging  to  the 
middle  ages. 


Blackwood. 

IN   LIFE    AND   IN   DEATH:     A   PAGE   OF 

FAMILY    HISTORY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  LONG,  old-fashioned,  magnificent 
room  growing  dim  and  shadowy  in 
the  twilight ;  a  room  fit  to  be  haunted, 
lined  with  shelves  full  of  hundreds  of 
old  books ;  a  room  that  seemed  really  to 
be  haunted,  as  the  white  busts  gleamed 
out  spectrally  through  the  growing  dark- 
ness.     Far-stretching,  silent,  and    soli- 


tary :  so  large,  that  the  one  living  figure 
in  it  was  almost  lost  and  swallowed  up 
in  space ;  so  dreary  in  its  vastness,  that 
it  was  wonderful  any  living  creature 
could  endure  to  stay  there. 

Four  great  windows,  side  by  side, 
looked  out  on  a  terrace,  where  a  foun- 
tain played,  and  cold  white  nymphs  stood 
as  if  turned  to  stone  while  they  danced. 
The  terrace  was  solitary,  like  the  room 
that  opened  on  it ;  only  at  one  of  the 
windows,  leaning  against  the  frame,  and 
keeping  a  steady  watch  through  the  glass, 
was  a  man.  The  light  was  so  dim  even 
there  that  his  figure  was  but  just  plainly 
discernible  ;  but  it  could  be  seen  that  he 
was  not  old — not,  perhaps,  quite  young, 
but  under  middle  age — slender,  pale, 
worn.  His  profile  against  the  window 
looked  almost  too  delicate  for  a  man  ; 
and  his  hand  was  painfully  thin.  That 
was  all  that  could  be  seen — even  tliat 
only  now  and  then  wdien  he  held  up  his 
watch  to  catch  the  light  on  its  face. 

Suddenly  a  soft,  almost  stealthy,  foot 
came  along  the  gravel.  A  woman 
wrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  with  the  hood 
drawn  over  her  head,  came  on  to  the 
terrace  ;  the  library-window  swung  open 
and  she  stepped  in. 

"  It  is  really  you,  Helen,  at  length  !" 

"Am  I  late?  I  could  not  come 
sooner." 

"Not  very  late — but  you  come  so 
seldom  now.  I  suppose  I  am  impa- 
tient." 

She  let  him  take  off  her  cloak,  and 
stood  quite  passive  while  he  looked  at 
her  for  a  moment  and  then  bent  down 
and  kissed  her.  She  was  in  a  very  simple 
evening  toilette ;  a  little  woman,  but 
finely  and  fully  proportioned ;  old  enough 
and  beautiful  enough  to  have  suited  a 
much  richer  style  of  dress  than  the  plain 
white  she  wore;  and  with  a  kind  of 
steady  calm  about  her,  even  while  she 
met  her  lover. 

"  Close  the  window,  please,"  she  said, 
in  her  composed  musical  voice ;  "  I  want 
to  have  a  long  talk  with  you,  Philip." 

He  obeyed  gladly.  "  I  have  scarcely 
seen  you  for  a  week,"  he  answered,  "  and 
I  have  good  news  to-night." 

"  You  see  me  three  times  every  day — 
is  not  that  enough  ?" 

"  If  you  call  that  seeing.  Are  there 
to  be  no  more  lessons,  Helen  ?  " 

"  I  am   afraid  not.     I  did  not  make 
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much    proQfi-ess   last   winter.     My  aunt 
noticed  it," 

His  face  glowed.  "Last  winter?  No. 
But  it  was  not  altogether  my  fault. 
How  often  did  you  miss  coming?  " 

"Several  times,  certainly.  And,  Philip, 
you  know  my  reason." 

"Lord  Daintry  was  liere,  and  you 
were  often  occupied." 

"  Other  people  as  well  as  Lord  Daintry 
were  here,  and  I  did  not  wish  our  secret 
to  be  discovered.  You  would  certainly 
have  ruined  yourself  if  I  had  not  been 
cautious  for  both." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  But,  Helen, 
it  is  hard  to  see  so  little  of  you  as  I  do 
now." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment.  She  had 
sat  down  in  a  great  carved  arm-chair 
that  stood  near  the  window,  and  he, 
standing  opposite  to  her,  leaned  against 
the  projecting  side  of  the  recess,  and 
kept  his  eyes  constantly  on  her  face. 

"  Listen  !  "  she  said,  looking  up  at  him 
with  a  faint  color  flickering  over  her 
calm  features.  "  Don't  you  think  that 
this  constant  dissimulation  has  lasted 
long  enough  ?  Don't  you  think  this 
secret-keeping  ought  to  be  put  an  end 
to?" 

"  Do  you  consent,  then  ?  "  he  cried 
eagerly.  "  Will  you  risk  all  at  last  and 
let  me  speak  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  hush !  You  misunder- 
stand  " 

"For  three  years,"  he  went  on,  quick- 
ly, "we  have  been  living  a  lie;  better 
the  truth  with  any  penalties  it  may  bring, 
than  to  go  on  like  this  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  glad  you  think  so." 
"  My  darling,  I  began  to  fear  I  cannot 
tell  what.     Only  to-night,  as  I  waited, 
I  thought  you  liad  tired  of  me  ;  and  now 
you  will  give  yourself  to  me  openly  ?  " 

He  knelt  at  her  feet — he  took  one  of 
her  hands  and  covered  it  with  kisses. 

"Stay,"  she  answered,  "Don't  de- 
ceive yourself,  or  let  me  deceive  you — 
that,  at  least,  I  have  never  done." 

Something  in  her  voice  sounded  as  if 
she  were  trembling,  and  forcing  herself 
to  stand  on  the  defensive  against  an  ac- 
cusation. She  laid  her  other  hand  over 
his*  two  with  a  kind  of  reluctant  caress. 
"I  mean  simply,"  she  said,  "that  our 
engagement  ought  to  be  broken  off." 

The  clasp  of  his  fingers  relaxed.  He 
fell  back  a  little,  as  if  he  had  been  struck, 


then  grasped  her  hand  more  firmly  than 
before. 

"  i^ou  are  jesting?"  he  asked.  He 
dared  not  assert  that  it  was  so— Helen 
Fortescue  seldom  jested ;  but  he  asked 
it  in  an  agony. 

"No,"  she  answered.  "You  are 
hurting  me.     I  am  quite  in  earnest." 

He  got  up,  turned  away  from  her,  and 
went  into  the  darkness  of  the  room, 
staggering  and  catching  at  the  tables 
and  chaiis  as  he  went.  She  sat  still  by 
the  window,  with  the  pale  light  falling 
upon  her  golden  hair,  while  she  con- 
sidered what  she  should  say  next  to  him. 
He  went  all  the  length  of  the  room, 
and  came  back  to  his  former  place  op- 
posite her,  deadly  pale,  but  ready  to 
life  ten. 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  began  again, 
"  why  I  have  not  said  this  before.  I  have 
thought  it  for  some  time.  We  were 
very  foolish  three  years  ago,  both  of  us; 
but  we  are  not  children  now — not  boy 
and  girl,  that  we  should  not  be  able  to 
give  up  our  romance.  My  aunt's  health 
is  giving  way,  and,  as  you  know,  her  in- 
come dies  with  her  ;  when  she  is  dead 
my  uncle  will  have  to  live  less  expen- 
sively— he  wdU  think,  first  of  all,  of  rid- 
ding himself  of  useless  encumbrances. 
In  fact,  my  home  here,  such  as  it  is,  is 
every  day  in  great  danger.  I  ought  to 
think  of  the  future." 

"Have  you  not  thought?  and  I  for 
you  ?  Helen,  you  have  been  faithful  to 
me  so  long,  don't,  don't  change  now. 
For  heaven's  sake  be  patient  a  little !  " 
"  Is  it  a  question  of  patience  ?  " 
"Yes,  only  that.  To-day,  this  very 
day,  I  have  had  an  engagement  offered 
me." 

She  raised  her  head  a  little  with  a 
quick  inquiring  movement.  She  had 
loved  him  once,  in  her  fashion  ;  perhaps 
did  still.  She  had  been  used  to  think 
that,  with  his  foot  on  the  first  step  of  the 
ladder  of  success,  he  would  certainly 
reach  the  top.  If  he  had  that  first  step 
now,  she  might  still  be  true  to  him.  But 
it  struck  her  that  there  was  a  singular 
hesitation  in  his  manner. 

"It  is  a  good  thing,"  he  went  on, 
"almost  unhoped-for  fortune;  and  yet 
has  its  dark  side.  I  should  have  to  leave 
you  for  a  year." 

"  Well  ?  "  she  said,  impatiently,  as  if 
that  were  a  light  thing. 
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"  And  it  comes  from  a  quarter  I  don't 
like." 

"  Can  you  aflbrd  to  have  preferences? 
I  cannot.'' 

"  No,  truly.  But  this  is  from  Mr. 
Stuart,  Lord  Daintry's  brother.  He 
wants  a  private  secretary,  and  will  take 
me.  It  is  in  itself  a  much  better  thin^ 
than  this,  and  will  lead  to  somethirig 
more." 

"And  yet  you  do  not  like  it?  Why 
not,  Philip?" 

"  I  think  you  know.  You  will  say  it 
is  foolish  ;  but  except  for  the  sake  of 
making  sure  of  you,  1  would  not  take  it. 
With  your  promise,  and  for  your  sake,  I 
will." 

"  And  that  veiy  promise  would  de- 
prive you  of  it.  No,  Piiilip,  you  must 
take  it — the  first  chance  of  prosperity 
which  has  come  to  you  ;  but  you  must 
take  it  without  me." 

"  Never.  Why,  but  for  you,  should  I 
care  for  it  ?  I  have  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  here — and  you." 

He  came  to  her  side  and  laid  his  hand 
softly  on  her  hair,  which  still  gleamed 
golden  through  the  half  darkness  ;  but 
she  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  moving  her 
head  from  under  his  touch. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you  also," 
she  said,  "  and  you  will  not  like  to  hear 
it.  This  morning  I  had  a  letter  which 
is  of  importance  to  both  of  us." 

She  paused  a  moment,  shook  off  all 
hesitation,  and  went  on  quickly  : 

"Lord  Daintry  wishes  rae  to  marry 
him.  He  is  rich,  and  1  am  tired  of  pov- 
erty ;  he  is  anxious  to  give  me  a  home 
and  I  am  certain  soon  to  want  one. 
Ought  I  to  refuse  him  ?  " 

"  You  have  accepted  him  ?  Your  word 
to  me  is  nothing,  Helen  ?  "  He  spoke 
brokenly  and  harshly. 

"  Not  yet.  I  must  answer  his  letter 
to-morrow." 

Suddenly  he  fell,  half  kneeling,  before 
her,  grasjDing  her  hands  again  passion- 
ately. 

"  You  cannot  do  it !  "  he  cried.  "  Yon 
are  mine,  and  I  will  not  give  you  up.  I 
could  not  live  and  lose  you." 

"  Hush,  pray  hush,  dear  Philip  !  "  she 
answered,  soothing  him  as  if  he  were  an 
intractable  child.  "You  see  that  I 
have  come  to  consult  you.  I  have  done 
nothing,  said  nothing,  yet  that  you  need 
complain  of." 


"  You  come  to  consult  me  ?  "  he  re- 
peated, bitterly.  "  Do  you  come  to  ask 
me  wl  ther  I  will  give  you  up  to  this 
man  who  is  rich,  and  can  make  you  a 
Countess  ?  " 

"Honestly,  y-es." 

"  And  you  said  you  loved  rae  !  " 

"  I  did — I  do.  But  you  know  what  I 
am,  and  what  our  pros|)ects,  both  of  us, 
are.  I  don't  think  I  could  bear  to  live 
in  a  small  house,  to  have  everything 
about  me  poor  and  miserable  rmd  strait- 
ened. It  has  been  bad  enough  here  as 
a  dependant.  It  grows  woi^e  and  worse 
as  I  grow  older.  I  am  weary  of  my  life. 
Release  me,  Philip.  Let  us  each  seek 
something  better  for  ourselves  than  this 
hopeless  waiting." 

"  I  too  am  weary  of  my  life." 

He  got  up  and  stood  facing  her;  while 
she  also,  startled  by  something  in  his 
tone,  rose,  and  waited  with  her  hand 
upon  the  arm  of  her  chair. 

"Helen,"  he  went  on,  "there  has  been 
one  inequality  between  us  always.  You 
have,  where  you  choose,  an  iron  \n\\.  I 
am  naturally  weak,  easily  persuaded. 
You  have  made  np  your  mind  to  break 
your  word  to  me,  and  to  many  this  Earl. 
You  will  do  it.  But  for  once  I  am  as 
resolute  as  you.  Here,  in  this  very  place 
where  three  years  ago  you  promised 
solemnly  in  the  sight  of  heaven  to  be  my 
wife — here,  where  you  have  over  and 
over  again  repeated  your  promise,  I  tell 
you  I  never  will  release  you  from  it.  Go, 
marry  whom  you  will — get  all  the  good 
you  can  from  your  bargain  ;  but,  mar- 
ried or  single,  rich  or  poor,  living  or  dy- 
ing, you  are  mine  !  " 

He  had  raised  his  hand  with  a  threat- 
ening gesture.  His  words  sounded  like 
a  curse.  For  all  her  steady  nerves,  she 
shuddered. 

"  Philip  !  hear  reason — ^iet  me  speak," 
she  cried. 

"  No  more.  If  I  have  been  blind,  it 
has  been  wilfully.  Now  I  see.  But  you 
are  bound,  now  and  for  ever,  in  life  and 
in  death." 

He  broke  from  her  ;  and  rushing  away 
through  the  window,  past  the  white 
nymphs,  was  lost  instantly  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  little  church  at  Gaysborongh 
stood  within  the  park.     It  was  older  than 
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the  present  Hall — small,  quaint,  and 
very  peaceful  in  its  aspect.  The  Hall  had 
seen  many  changes — had  had  its  days  of 
splendor  and  of  utter  ruin — of  renewal 
and  of  gradual  decay,  following  the  vary- 
ing fortunes  of  its  lords  ;  hnt  the  church, 
through  its  centuries  of  existence,  had 
lost  little  and  gained  much.  It  had  been 
draped  with  black  for  ninny  a  funeral ; 
it  had  been  decked  Avith  floweis  for 
many  a  bridal  ;  hidden  away  in  its  old 
registers  lay  the  chronicle  of  each  gen- 
eration from  Sir  Hugh  Gaysborough,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  Edward,  last 
of  the  race,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
marry  a  rich  woman  lest  the  scnnty  re- 
mains of  his  father's  lands  should  slip 
from  him  even  while  he  lived.  And  to- 
day there  was  to  be  another  wedding 
from  the  Hall. 

The  morning  had  been  fair  and  lovely 
— villnge  children  were  out  early  gathei'- 
ing  flowers  and  weaving  garlands,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  to  strcAV  the  bride's 
path  ;  but  at  ten  o'clock  all  changed.  A 
heavy  black  cloud  rose  up  from  the 
horizon,  and  passed  before  the  sun ;  a 
strong,  fiei-ce  wind  seemed  to  follow  it, 
and,  shiieking  round  the  church,  swei)t 
the  flowers  from  the  path,  and  tore  down 
the  arch  above  the  gateway.  It  fell 
with  a  crash  upon  the  roof  of  the  car- 
riage, which  that  moment  passed,  carry- 
ing Helen  Fortescue  to  her  marringe. 
The  startled  horses  plunged,  and  could 
hardly  be  drawn  up  at  the  church-door ; 
but  the  bride  stepped  out,  calm  as  ever, 
though  her  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  its 
delicate  lines  drawn  into  unnatural  hard- 
ness. Her  uncle,  a  feeble  querulous  old 
man,  followed  her  trembling,  and  as  they 
passed  into  the  aisle  the  storm  burst. 
Sheets  of  rain  fell  like  a  deluge,  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning  shone,  and  quick,  ter- 
rific peals  of  thunder  rattled  over  the 
))uilding.  The  party  gathered  round  the 
altar,  but  there  was  a  minute's  pause 
while  the  clergyman  waited  for  a  lull  in 
the  storm  before  he  commenced  the  serv- 
ice. 

The  lull  came — heavy,  deathlike,  omi- 
nous. The  darkness  seemed  to  increase, 
but  through  the  silence  the  clergyman's 
voice  was  heard,  low  and  unsteady  at 
first,  but  rising  fuller  and  clearer  each 
moment,  till  he  came  to  the  w  ords,  "  If 
any  man  can  show^  just  cause  why  they 
may  not  lawfully  be  joined  together,  let 


him  now  speak,  or  else  hereafter  forever 
hold  his  peace." 

Then,  at  that  instant,  a  peal  of  thun- 
der, louder  than  before,  shook  the  build- 
ing ;  crash  after  crash  it  came,  and  in  tlie 
midst  of  it  a  voice  cried,  "  There  is  cause. 
Before  God  I  forbid  this  marriage."  But 
the  thunder  and  the  voice  ceased,  and 
the  speaker  was  invisible.  The  fright- 
ened guests  looked  at  each  other,  and 
then  into  the  dim  corners  and  recesses 
of  the  church,  but  there  was  no  one  but 
themselves,  and  the  old  sexton  cowering 
and  trembling  behind  a  monument.  The 
bride  caught  at  the  altar-rail,  but  neither 
cried  out  nor  fainted  ;  the  bridegroom 
glanced  round  hnughtily,  hiding  his  dis- 
may under  a  show  of  pride.  The  vicar, 
stepping  back,  called  aloud  to  the  un- 
known to  come  forward,  but  none 
answered.  A  second  and  a  third  time 
he  called,  but  in  vain.  Then  they  began 
to  say  that  it  must  have  been  fancy — 
that  the  thunder  had  sounded  like  a 
voice — and  that  the  marriage  should  go 
on. 

So  it  went  on.  "  I  require  and  charg 
you  both,  as  you  will  answer  at  the 
dreadful  day  of  judgment,  when  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  sliall  be  disclosed, 
that  if  either  of  you  know  any  impedi- 
ment why  ye  may  not  be  lawfully  joined 
together —  " 

A  strong  shudder  seized  the  bride, 
and  shook  the  cloudy  folds  of  her  veil ; 
but  she  repressed  it,  making  no  sign  ot 
hesitation.  Then,  in  the  pause  after  that 
solemn  adjuration,  there  came  another 
mysterious  response,  audible  through  all 
the  church  ;  an  inarticulate  sound,  that 
w^as  neither  sigh  nor  groan,  but  more 
full  of  despair  than  ever  was  either. 
And  still  there  was  no  one  visible.  It 
might  have  been  some  strange  effect  of 
the  wind,  which  still  swept  in  stormy 
gusts  round  the  building,  rattling  the 
Avindows  and  whistling  through  crevices 
in  the  stonework.  But,  whatever  it 
might  be,  it  was  not  repeated.  The 
marriage  went  on  ;  and  Helen,  Countess 
of  Baintry,  turned  from  the  altar  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  her  friends, 

"  But  oh,  my  dear,"  said  one  old  lady 
to  her  grand-daughter,  as  they  drove 
home  to  the  Hall,  "  it  is  an  ill-omened 
wedding.  She  tried  hard  for  him,  and 
she  has  got  him  ;  and  I  believe  in  7ny  heart 
that   she   is   a  woman  who  would   get 
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what  she  wanted  if  she  had  to  step  over 
the  body  of  her  best  friend  to  reach  it. 
But  it  is  a  strange  wedding !  " 

"  Grandmamma,  don't  say  such  horrid 
things  !  She  is  excessively  handsome, 
and  clever,  and  charming.  /  don't  won- 
der he  fell  in  love  with  her." 

"  Charming! "  and  the  old  lady  laughed 
scornfully.  "  Yes,  they  say  poor  Philip 
Conway  found  that  out  long  ago — as 
well  as  others." 

"  Philip  Conway  ?  Her  uncle's  secre- 
tary ?  Why,  grandmamma,  you  would 
not  let  me  be  civil  to  him." 

•'  You  ?  that's  a  different  thing.  He's 
her  cousin  a  few  times  removed,  and 
quite  as  good  as  she  is.  However,  it's 
not  my  affair — nor  yours.  Ugh  !  what 
rain ! "" 

The  bridal  party  reached  the  Hall 
while  the  storm  was  still  at  its  height. 
They  sat  down  to  breakfast ;  and  the 
depression  and  sense  of  awe  which  had 
been  inspired  by  the  tempest,  and  by 
the  interruption  of  the  service,  passed 
gradually  away.  Speeches  were  made 
and  toasts  drunk,  and  the  bride  looked 
calm  and  lovely,  and — except  that  she 
appeared  perhaps  a  shade  too  calm — was 
perfect  in  her  part.  But  she  stayed  not 
one  unnecessary  moment.  Her  silent  will 
broke  up  the  party,  and  she  found  her- 
self for  the  last  time  in  her  own  simple 
solitary  chamber.  Her  dress  was  chang- 
ed, and  she  was  ready  for  her  journey, 
but  at  the  very  last  she  desired  to  be 
left  alone.  Then  she  locked  the  door, 
and  listened  intently  for  a  moment.  She 
took  a  key  from  a  hiding-place  in  the 
back  of  her  wardrobe  and  unlocked  the 
only  drawer  which  was  not  empty. 
Even  in  that  there  was  not  much — a 
small  packet  of  letters  and  notes,  a 
small  likeness  done  in  water-colors,  a 
book  of  verses.  She  took  them  out, 
lifting  them  with  strange  tenderness, 
and  carried  them  to  the  hearth.  That 
morning  she  had  said  she  was  chilly,  and 
asked  for  a  fire — it  still  burned  brightly. 
She  moved  the  coals,  making  a  hollow 
in  the  hottest  place,  then  quietly  put 
the  whole  pile  of  things  she  held  down 
into  it.  Then  she  clasped  her  two  hands 
together,  almost  wringing  them,  and 
with  a  long,  sobbing  sigh,  watched  the 
fire  gradually  devour  them. 

But  when  she  turned  away  and  opened 
the  door,  and  met  her  uncle  coming  up 


to  fetch  her,  she  went  forward  smiling 
to  take  his  arm,  without  a  cloud  on  her 
face.  The  old  man  was  trembling  and 
infirm,  and  they  went  slowly  along  the 
gallery  till  they  drew  near  the  staircase, 
Avhen  there  were  voices  heard  s))eaking 
loud  and  angrily  below.  All  at  once 
they  ceased,  and  Philip  Conway,  drip- 
ping with  rain,  splashed  with  mud,  torn, 
dishevelled,  panting,  rushed  up  the 
stairs  in  great  strides.  Face  to  face 
with  the  uncle  and  niece  he  stood  a 
moment,  laboring  to  speak — then  sud- 
denly his  figure  swayed,  and  he  fell 
heavily  forward  at  their  feet. 

One  shriek  burst  from  the  new-made 
Countess.  Her  husband,  standing  be- 
low waiting  for  her  coming,  heard  it, 
and  came  to  her.  Others,  servants  and 
guests,  came  too.  They  lifted  aside 
the  body  and  let  her  pass.  "  He  has 
fainted,"  she  said,  in  her  soft  steady 
voice ;  and  behind  her  they  said,  "  He 
is  dead  !  " 

The  carriage  stood  at  the  door.  Why 
should  she  delay  her  going  because 
Philip  Conway  had  fainted,  or  died,  in 
her  sight  ?  The  Earl  and  Countess 
were  well  upon  their  way  when  the 
surgeon  said  those  few  words  to  Mr. 
Gaysborough,  "  Quite  dead.  Disease  of 
the  heart." 

CHAPTER  III. 

Ten  years  since  Helen  Fortescue,  poor 
and  handsome,  was  changed  into  Helen, 
Countess  of  Daintry,  rich  and  powerful. 
Ten  years  since  Philip  Conway  was 
lifted,  dead,  out  of  the  bride's  path. 
Nearly  ten  years  since  Gaysborough 
passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  and 
the  story  of  that  ill-omened  wedding- 
day  began  to  fade  among  the  other  tradi- 
tions of  the  "  old  family." 

But  in  a  distant  county  Lady  Daintry 
shone  as  a  star  and  reigned  as  a  queen. 
No  one  had  yet  begun  to  say  that  the 
star  was  paling,  the  queen  losing  her 
inherent  right  or  power  of  ruling.  The 
Earl  was  her  first  subject — no  more. 
Over  him,  and  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  she  maintained  her  ascendency 
by  two  forces,  distinct  but  allied — her 
beauty  and  her  will.  As  for  her  beauty, 
it  had  not  waned  by  so  much  as  a  shade. 
It  had  shone  out,  after  her  brilliant  mar- 
riage, in  the  most  wonderful  perfection 
— a  beauty  not  only  above   perfection, 
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but  above  criticism — imperial,  absolute. 
She  might  have  been  a  beggar-maid  or 
a  king's  daughter — people  soon  ceased  to 
trouble  themselves  with  her  antecedents ; 
she  made  her  beauty  serve  for  family, 
fortune,  and  training.  Thus  she  gained 
her  throne ;  having  gained  it,  her  will 
kept  it. 

And  noAV  that  she  had  been  so  long  a 
snccessful  woman,  one  class  of  persons 
alone  spoke  evil  of  her.  To  her  maids 
she  was  no  divinity.  There  were  enough 
of  them  ;  for  she  seldom  kept  one  about 
her  more  than  a  few  months,  and  they 
all  went  away  in  the  same  mind.  "  She 
has  an  awful  temper,"  they  said,  "  and 
seems  as  if  she  never  could  be  quiet  for 
a  minute.  All  the  money  in  England 
would  not  pay  one  to  face  her,  as  she 
looks  sometimes." 

One  other  strange  thing  was  known 
about  her.  She  had  consulted — no  one 
knew  on  what  subject — a  certain  clair- 
voyant, or  dealer  in  supernatural  mys- 
teries, and  had,  moreover,  been  observed 
to  change  color  when  the  subject  was 
named,  and  to  shudder  involuntarily 
when  disbelief  in  it  Avas  asserted  in  her 
presence.  That  she  herself  did  believe 
in  things  not  dreamed  of  in  philosophy, 
was  the  consequent  opinion  of  lier 
friends — but  it  was  a  matter  on  which 
she  refused  to  speak. 

It  vvas  the  Earl's  pleasure  as  well  as 
hers  that  their  house  in  Blankshire 
should  be  a  hospitable  one.  They  spent 
most  of  the  year  there,  and  they  were 
never  alone.  No  matter  how  unprom- 
ising the  season,  they  had  always  a 
party,  and  almost  always  it  was  both 
large  and  gay.  There  were  perpetual 
morning  and  evening  amusements,  a 
continual  ebb  and  flow  of  dinner-guests, 
and  everything  to  make  a  dinner  invita- 
tion worth  accepting. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  aspect  of  the 
case  which  presented  itself  most  vividly 
to  the  raascidinc  minds  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. A  tine  house,  a  pleasant  host,  a 
beautiful  hostess,  a  faultless  dinner,  and 
v.anes  not  to  be  equalled  in  the  county, 
— every  man  could  appreciate  these  ; 
every  man  accordingly  prized  the  Coun- 
tess's invitations. 

One  of  these  invitations  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  little  discussion  one  evening. 
It  had  been  sent  to  Ralph  Murchison,  a 
young  squire  of  the  neighborhood,  and 


he,  going  to  his  letter-case  to  find  some- 
thing else,  had  just  pulled  it  out  and 
tossed  it  to  his  friend  and  guest  Captain 
Conway. 

"  It  includes  you,"  he  said,  "  all  right. 
I  was  over  there  playing  croquet  yester- 
day, and  took  an  opportunity  of  telling 
the  Countess  I  expected  you.  Before  I 
came  away  she  begged  me  to  bring  you 
with  me  to-morrow,  which  I  promised. 
So  you  are  booked." 

"  I  don't  believe  there's  a  soul  I  know 
there,"  Conway  answered,  twisting  the 
note  round  his  fingers. 

"  More  shame  for  you,  then.  There's 
the  jolliest  people  in  England  always 
there,  and  it's  the  jolliest  house  to  meet 
them  at." 

"  Lady  Daintry  can't  be  very  young," 
Conway  said,  irreverently,  after  a  little 
pause,  and  through  a  cloud  of  snioke. 

Ralph  went  off  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
"  By  Jove  !  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that 
you  have  never  seen  her !  The  bare 
idea  of  talking  of  a  woman  like  that  not 
being  very  young !  " 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  I  don't  see  the 
joke." 

"  Why,  man,  she  is  scarcely  a  woman 
at  all — she  is  a  goddess  !  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  because  when  we  were  small 
boys  in  Lower  Fourth  at  Eaton  she  was 
turning  the  heads  of  all  London,  there- 
fore she  can't  turn  any  how  ?  If  you 
do,  you  are  considerably  mistaken.  By 
Jove,  there  is  not  another  woman  in 
England  to  compare  to  her  !  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  my  opinion  to-morrow 
night." 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  beforehand.  You 
can't  help  yourself.  But,  do  you  know, 
I  had  a  kind  of  half  idea  that  she  and 
you  must  be  related?" 

"  Had  you  ?     So  we  are — distantly." 

"  Explain  it,  old  fellow.  I  only 
wish  I  could  make  her  out  a  cousin  of 
mine." 

Conway  knocked  the  ashes  off  his 
cigai-,  stretched  himself  comfortably  back 
in  his  chair,  blew  a  whiff  or  two  lazily, 
and  then  answered,  in  a  provokingly 
deliberate  manner  between  the  puffs, 
"  Her  great-grandmother  and  my  grand- 
mother were  sisters." 

"  Is  that  humbug  ?  " 

"No;  truth." 

"  You  seem  to  be  pretty  well  up  in]the 
relationship,  after  all '?  " 
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"  Yes,  I  am.  Don't  you  know  that  I 
was  brought  up  by  a  maiden  aunt  ?  " 

"  And  she  made  you  learn  your  gene- 
alogy ?  " 

"  Not  exactly.  I  remember  that  par- 
ticular relationship  for  a  particular  rea- 
son." 

"What  was  that?" 

"  Can't  you  let  a  fellow  smoke  in 
peace  ?  " 

"  Not  if  peace  means  silence  ;  I  had 
enough  of  that  before  you  came.   Go  on." 

"  I  remember  it  because  I  found 
various  allusions  to  it  in  some  papers 
which  belonged  to  Philip,  my  elder 
brother." 

"  Never  knew  you  had  a  brother." 

"  Perhaps  not.  He  died  ten  years 
ago  ;  about  that  time  you  were  speaking 
of  when  we  were  in  Lower  Fourth." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  great  deal 
older  than  you." 

"  Fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  He  was 
my  half-brother,  and  I  scarcely  ever  saw 
him.  He  was  my  guardian,  however,  the 
little  time  he  lived,  and  a  good  one  too." 

"  Did  he  know  Lady  Daintry  ?  " 

"Helen  Fortescue  she  was  then.  He 
could  not  very  well  help  knowing  her, 
for  they  lived  in  the  same  house." 

"How  was  that  ?  " 

"  Philip  was  secretary  to  old  Gays- 
borough  of  Gaysborough,  who  was  a 
distant  relation  of  ours,  and  who  had 
married  an  aunt  of  your  friend's.  She,  I 
suppose,  was  an  orphan — at  any  rate  she 
lived  with  her  aunt,  and  married /rom 
there." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  that's  all.  Poor  Philip  died 
there — died  suddenly  of  heart  disease, 
and  what  few  papers  and  so  on  he  left 
went  to  my  aunt's,  where  on  her  death 
I  found  them.  There  were  notes  and 
memoranda,  and  Miss  Fortescue  was 
sometimes  mentioned." 

"  I  shall  introduce  you  as  a  cousin." 

"  As  you  please  ;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  as  well  not." 

Their  talk  rambled  off  after  that  to 
other  subjects,  and  never  came  back  to 
the  relationship  between  the  beautiful 
Countess  and  the  young  soldier  until  the 
two  friends  were  driving  to  that  dinner- 
party which  they  had  discussed  over 
their  cigars. 

"  Well,  Charlie,"  Murchison  then  said, 

will  you  go  in  for  cousinship  or  not  ?  " 


"  Not — at  any  rate  not  at  present ;  so 
please  keep  quiet  on  the  subject." 

"  As  you  like.     Here  we  are." 

They  were  all  but  late.  So  near  it, 
indeed,  that  Conway  had  but  one  mo- 
mentary glimpse  of  Lady  Daintry  as  she 
received  them  before  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. He  found  himself,  however,  at 
no  great  distance  from  her  at  table,  and 
Murchison  smiled  to  himself  as  he  saw 
his  friend's  eyes  turn  instantly  towards 
her. 

"  Ah,"  he  thought,  slily,  "  he'll  be 
glad  enough  by  and  by  to  claim  kin- 
dred." 

But  as  dinner  progressed,  Conway  still 
looked  at  the  Countess.  He  said  nothing 
to  the  lady  beside  him — he  put  away  the 
dishes  that  were  offered  him — he  did 
nothing  but  stare  fixedly  at  his  hostess. 
Again  and  again  his  introducer  glanced 
across  the  table  at  him ;  with  surprise 
and  displeasure  he  noticed  this  extraor- 
dinary behavior,  and  tried  to  attract 
his  attention.  No  efforts  were  of  the 
least  use.  Conway,  when  spoken  to, 
either  answered  shortly  or  not  at  all — 
when  merely  looked  at,  remained  evi- 
dently unconscious  of  the  look.  One 
after  another  the  people  who  sat  near 
seemed  to  become  aware  of  something 
singular  in  his  demeanor:  the  Countess 
alone  paid  no  heed  to  it.  Perhaps  she 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  admiration 
to  be  discomposed  by  the  regard  of  a 
stranger — and  yet  the  one  now  fixed  on 
her  might  have  been  embarrassing  from 
the  very  fact  that  it  was  not  admiring. 
What  did  it  express  ?  Fear  ?  surprise  ? 
incredulity?  horror?  All  these,  per- 
haps— nothing  less  strange  and  mis- 
placed. 

"What  the  deuce  does  the  fellow 
mean  ?  "  Murchison  thought  to  himself, 
uneasily.  "Has  he  gone  mad  all  at 
once  ?  or  what  is  it  ?  Everybody  is 
beginning  to  notice  him.  Won't  I  give 
him  a  blowing  up  when  I  get  hold  of 
him !  " 

But  as  the  long  ceremony  of  dinner 
progressed,  Ralph  grew  more  and  more 
uncomfortable.  He  saw  that  the  in- 
fluence of  his  friend's  silence  and  strange 
behavior  was  making  itself  felt — it  seem- 
ed at  last  even  to  reach  the  Countess. 
She  still  talked  with  her  usual  grace  to 
those  beside  her  ;  but  she  grew  slightly 
paler,  and  once  looked  for  a  moment 
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Steadily  at  Conway.  Murchison,  watch- 
ing anxiously,  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that,  Avhile  her  eyes  evidently  rested  for 
that  moment  on  the  young  soldier's  face, 
his  did  not  change  or  falter  as  if  he  met 
her  glance,  but  rather  seemed  to  look 
over  or  beyond  her.  She  continued  her 
conversation  and  he  his  gaze. 

At  last,  when  dinner  seemed  to  have 
lasted  twice  the  ordinary  time,  Lady 
Daintry  rose.  The  moment  the  ladies 
had  passed  out,  and  the  door  was  shut, 
Conway  turned  to  the  gentleman  next 
him,  and  in  a  voice  full  of  horror  asked, 
"  Did  you  see  it  ?  " 

"  See  what  ?  "  the  other  returned,  and 
Ralph  leaned  across  the  table  to  listen. 

"The  figure  that  stood  behind  the 
Countess — a  tall  man,  who  mimicked 
everything  she  did." 

The  stranger  drew  a  little  further 
away ;  he  evidently  thought  his  neigh- 
bor was  mad  ;  and  Ralph,  coming  round, 
took  the  empty  place. 

"  Did  you  see  it  ?  " 

"I  saw  you  behaving  as  if  you  were 
out  of  your  senses.  What  on  earth  did 
it  all  mean  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — except  this.  As  we 
sat  down  to  table  there  came  a — a  thing 
— and  stood  behind  Lady  Daintry's 
chair.  It  seemed  to  come  with  her  into 
the  room.  It  stood  there  the  whole 
time,  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the 
other.  Whatever  she  did,  it  did ;  and 
it  followed  her  away  just  now." 

He  shuddered,  and  Murchison  shud- 
dered too.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  he  believed  he  had  seen  this — 
thing. 

"But  w^hatwasitlike?" 

"  Like  the  shadow  of  a  man — if  it 
was  like  anything.  A  shadow  hav- 
ing substance,  if  you  can  understand 
that." 

"  I  daresay  it  was  a  shadow." 

"  Look  at  the  place  where  it  stood. 
The  light  is  full,  bright,  equally  diffused. 
No  shadow  could  be  there." 

"  Imagination,  then." 

"  As  you  will ;  only  never  ask  me  to 
sit  in  the  room  with  it  again." 

Murchison  paused  for  a  moment.  He 
tried  to  persuade  himself  that  Conway 
was* practising  a  foolish  hoax — that  he 
had  had  too  much  wine — even  that  this 
might  be  the  first  illusion  of  a  coming 
fever.     But  none  of  these  theories  would 
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stand.  Conway  was  of  a  cool,  insoxici- 
ant  temper,  not  the  least  given  to  prac- 
tical jokes  ;  he  had  not  swallowed  a  sin- 
gle glass  of  wine  ;  and  he  had  not  the 
faintest  sign  of  physical  illness  about  him. 
What  he  did  show  were  strong,  unmis- 
takable symptoms  of  horror,  and  of  per- 
fect good  faith. 

Yet  it  might  have  been  some  fantastic 
effect  of  light  and  shade;  and  if  so,  it 
would  certainly  not  reappear  in  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  let  us  go  and  join 
the  ladies.  If  it  was  a  shadow  it  will 
stay  here." 

"  It  is  no  use.  And,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  get  out  of  the  house. 
Make  some  excuse  for  me — there's  a 
good  fellow." 

"And  let  you  go  away  with  the  idea 
that  you  have  seen  a  ghost?  I  thought 
you  had  more  pluck." 

"  Look  here,  Ralph,  it  is  no  use  talk- 
ing in  that  way.  I  say  nothing  about 
ghosts,  I  only  say  that  I  have  seen — 
and  I  don't  know  why  you  should  not 
have  seen  too — what  1  described  to  you. 
If  I  saw  it  again  ever  so  often  it  would 
make  no  difference  to  me,  except  that 
it  is  uncanny — more  than  that,  horrible 
— to  see  it  standing  there  mocking 
everything  she  does."  He  shuddered. 
"  And  I  suppose  you  don't  entertain 
any  idea  of  trying  to  lay  the  ghost, 
as  you  call  it.  I  doubt  whether  the 
Countess  would  thank  you." 

"  The  Countess  ?  Do  you  imagine 
she  has  any  consciousness  of  it  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  All  I  know,  you 
know." 

"  Very  well,  then,  come  into  the  draw- 
ing-room and  try  to  find  out  something 
more." 

He  was  obstinate,  being  fairly  divided 
now  between  belief  and  unbelief;  and 
Conway  was  obliged  to  yield.  There 
were  about  a  dozen  ladies,  young  and 
old,  in  the  room  when  they  entered. 
Lady  Daintry  was  sitting  on  a  sofa 
talking  to  a  dowager  in  iDlack  velvet 
and  diamonds.  They  were  a  curious 
contrast — one  old,  wrinkled,  and  shriv- 
elled, gorgeous  in  black  and  scarlet  and 
flashing  light ;  the  other  in  the  very  per- 
fection of  beauty,  in  a  rich  quaint  dress 
of  pure  white.  But  behind  them,  stand- 
ing so  that  the  Countess's  golden  hair 
seemed  to  touch  its  breast,   stood  the 
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dark  shadow.  Conway  told  Ralph  by  a 
look  that  it  was  there. 

They  separated  immediately,  and 
Conway  found  himself  near  the  lady  he 
had  taken  in  to  dinner.  Slie  was  the 
only  person  witli  whom  he  had  the  slight- 
est link  of  acquaintance,  and  she,  after 
his  neglect,  was  not  disposed  to  be  very 
gracious.  He  turned  his  back  upon  that 
sofa,  and  applied  himself  to  being  civil 
to  her. 

But  it  was  a  task  beyond  his  powers. 
He  felt  himself  drawn  back  irresistibly 
to  look  at  the  Countess.  Other  men 
had  now  come  in,  and  she  had  left  her 
seat ;  but  wherever  she  went  the  shadow 
followed  her,  moving  as  she  moved,  and 
keeping  always  so  near  that  it  seemed 
as  if  she  had  but  to  put  out  her  hand 
and  touch  it.  Seeing  this,  Conway  soon 
ceased  to  be  able  to  see  anything  else. 
He  found  a  quiet  corner  and  pretended 
to  look  at  some  photographs,  but  his 
eyes  continually  followed  the  spectre. 

Once  Murchison  came  to  him. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "is  it  there  still?" 

"  It  stands  in  the  corner,  between  her 
and  the  piano.  There,  that  girl  who  is 
going  to  play  almost  touched  it !  " 

As  Ralph  strained  his  eyes,  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  Conway,  he  be- 
came aware  that  Lady  Daintry  was 
watching  them  both.  She  moved  ab- 
ruptly from  the  place  where  she  stood, 
and  cast  a  rapid,  almost  imperceptible, 
glance  backward  over  her  shoulder.  He 
fancied  he  saw  her  lip  quiver  and  her 
color  change.  Next  moment,  however, 
she  deliberately  crossed  the  room,  and 
coming  up  to  Conway,  spoke  to  him. 

It  was  only  some  question  or  remark 
about  those  photographs  which  he  had 
not  looked  at ;  but  while  she  spoke,  and 
he  answered,  a  curious  scrutiny  was  go- 
ing on.  His  looks,  instead  of  resting 
on  her  face,  went  past  her  to  the  thing 
standing  close  behind  ;  hers  seemed  to 
express  suspicion,  distrust,  uncertainty. 
Her  words  were  very  sweet  and  gra- 
cious, her  voice  soft  and  unconstrained; 
but  Murchison  said  to  himself,  "  Does 
she  know  of  it?-  Does  she  fear  anv- 
thing  ?  Is  it  real  after  all  ?  "  Then  he 
became  aware  that  the  Countess  had 
asked  a  question  to  which  Conway  gave 
no  answer.  She  stood  waiting,  the  ex- 
pression of  her  flice  deepening  into  an 
indescribable  mixture  of  pride  and  ter- 


ror, as  he,  bending  a  little  forward,  was 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  discovery,  as  it 
seemed,  of  some  new  revelation.  Mur- 
chison made  a  step  forward.  The  Coun- 
tess turned  suddenly  away,  pale  as  ashes, 
and  Conway  drew  a  deep  breath  of  re- 
lief and  turned  to  his  friend. 

"  Ralph,"  he  said,  "  I  must  go.  Hea- 
ven knows  why  I  should  be  the  only 
person  to  know  her  secret,  but  I  can't 
stay  here  longer  and  keep  it.  Are  you 
ready  ? " 

"  What  was  the  matter  just  now  ?  " 

"  What  could  possess  her  to  come  and 
talk  to  me  ?  I  told  you  there  seemed 
to  be  a  dark  mist  about  its  head.  Well, 
while  she  spoke,  it  leaned  over  her  shoul- 
der, and  the  mist  seemed  to  open.  I 
could  see  its  face  almost  distinctly." 

"  What  was  it  like  ?  " 

"  A  corpse !  The  features  set  and 
pinched  and  white — that  was  all  I  could 
make  out.' 

'•  She  suspects  something.  Come,  we 
had  better  go." 

They  moved  slowly  towards  the  door, 
Murchison  stopping  here  and  there  to 
speak  to  an  acquaintance  as  he  passed. 
But  at  the  last  moment  he  again  turned 
to  Conway. 

"  Look  once  more,"  he  said ;  and  as 
he  spoke  he  felt  himself  shudder,  for 
the  horror  of  the  vision  had  begun  to  in- 
fect him.  "Take  one  last  deliberate 
look  at  her,  and  don't  carry  away  any 
fancies." 

Conway  obeyed.  He  glanced  round 
the  room  in  search  of  the  Countess. 
She  was  quite  at  the  further  end,  and 
had  her  hand  on  the  handle  of  a  door, 
as  if  going  out ;  but  at  the  moment 
when  the  two  friends  paused,  looking  at 
her,  some  one  spoke  to  her,  and  she 
turned  from  the  door  to  reply.  Murchi- 
son just  i^erceived  this,  and  then,  trying 
in  Conway's  face  to  discover  what  he 
saw,  took  alarm  at  the  awful  pallor 
which  crept  over  it,  and  drew  him  quick- 
ly out  into  the  liall. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  what  was  it  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Conway  seemed  una- 
ble to  answer.  His  lips  were  white  and 
stiff,  his  hands  trembled,  and  he  grasped 
his  friend's  arm  to  support  himself. 

"  The  mist  was  almost  gone  from 
about  it,"  he  said  at  last.  "  It  is  a  corpse, 
long  dead,  decaying,  livid,  phosphores- 
cent— I  don't  know  what  to  say — it  glim- 
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mers — it  has  shreds  of  a  shroud  hanging 
about  it.     Oh,  it  is  horrible !  horrible  !  " 

He  trembled  convulsively.  Murcbi- 
son's  own  nerves  thrilled. 

"  Come  into  the  dining-room  a  min- 
ute," he  said ;  "  there  are  two  or  three 
men  there  yet,  and  then  we'll  be  oft'" 

They  went  in.  It  was  still  early,  and 
the  host  sat  patiently  waiting  the  ending 
of  a  political  argument.  Three  or  four 
of  the  guests  were  absorbed  in  it ;  they 
formed  a  little  group  at  one  end  of  the 
table.  The  rest  of  the  room  was  empty. 
The  two  young  men,  after  exchanging  a 
word  or  two  with  the  Earl,  sat  down 
apart,  and  Murchison  asked, 

"  You  saw  it  more  clearly,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  quite  clearly.  Don't  ask  about 
it  now.  I'll  answer  all  your  questions 
after." 

"  Better  do  it  now.  It  is  either  fancy, 
or  else  the  most  awful  visitation  that 
ever  mortal  was  subject  to." 

"Fancy!  I  tell  you  it  is  no  fancy. 
You  saw  her  take  her  hand  oft"  the 
handle  of  the  door  when  that  girl  spoke 
to  her?  Well,  the — the  thing  put  its 
horrible  hand  on  the  handle  as  if  to  open 
the  door,  and  its  other  arm  was  round 
her — not  close,  not  absolutely  holding 
her,  but  making  as  if  it  would  open  the 
door  and  draw'her  into  the  next  room. 
But  the  horror  was,  that  it  loosed  the 
handle,  and  raised  its  arm,  as  I  looked, 
and  looked  at  me  and  beckoned  !  " 

Their  talk  was  suddenly  interrupted. 
A  shriek,  ringing  through  the  house, 
broke  it  oft'.  Doors  opened  and  shut  in 
all  directions;  and  the  whole  party, 
rushing  into  the  hall,  found  servants 
hurrying  wildly  about,  and  the  Count- 
ess's French  maid  screaming  and  ex- 
claiming, 

"  _My  lady !  my  lady  !  She  is  dying — 
she  is  dead — she  is  poisoned  !  Malheu- 
reuse  que  je  suis  ! " 

Struggling  on  with  the  crowd,  the 
two  friends  reached  the  door  of  a  small 
drawnig-rooni  opening  from  the  larger 
one.  In  a  low  chair,  near  the  fire,  sat 
the  Countess,  her  eyes  closed,  her  face 
white  and  rigid.  A  coftee-cup  had  fall- 
en from  her  hand,  and  lay  broken  on  the 
floor — a  stream  of  the  dark  liquid  mark- 
ed her  rich  white  dress.  Beside  her,  on 
a  table,  was  a  small  case,  and  the  roora 
was  full  of  a  subtle  deadly  odor. 

As  the  bolder  or  more  intimate  visi- 


tors gathered  round,  following  the  Earl, 
Conway  laid  his  hand  on  Murchison's 
shoulder. 

*'  There  it  is !  "  he  said,  "  close  beside 
her,  bending  down.  It  puts  its  arms 
round  her." 

The  rigid  figure,  so  still  in  the  midst 
of  the  terrified  excitement,  suddenly 
moved.  The  Countess  opened  her  eyes. 
She  turned  her  head  slowly,  as  if  look- 
ing for  some  one  close  at  her  side. 

"  At  last,  Philip !  "  she  said,  distinctly, 
and  died. 
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MILMAN'S  "ANNALS  OF   ST.    PAUL'S   CA- 

THEDRAL."  * 

Not  a  year  has  elapsed  since  we  no- 
ticed Dean  Stanley's  Memorials  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  publication  of 
which  gave  the  first  general  intimation 
that  the  chief  of  the  other  metropolitan 
chapter  was  also  engaged  upon  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  cathedral  edifice.  Nom^ 
we  have  the  fulfilment  of  that  promised 
work :  we  receive  it  with  admiration 
and  thankfulness ;  but  our  complete 
satisfaction  is  sadly  marred  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  remains  as  tlie  last, 
and  as  to  its  publication,  the  posthumous, 
production  of  the  pen  to  which  English 
literature  owes  so  much.  There  was  in- 
deed hardly  a  department  of  letters  to 
which  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  was 
not  a  weighty  and  valuable  contributor, 
and  his  literary  life  was  long  and  prolific. 
His  earliest  introduction  to  fame  was  as 
a  poet  and  as  a  dramatist.  But  this  was 
the  blossom  only,  and  the  mere  recrea- 
tion of  a  great  mind.  As  an  historian 
he  has  left  works  which  need  neither 
mention  nor  praise  ;  his  articles  in  per- 
iodical literature  did  much  to  maintain 
a  high  and  healthy  tone  in  the  liighest 
range  of  criticism,  and  his  convei'sation 
and  personal  intercourse,  to  those  who 
were  privileged  to  enjoy  it,  showed  a 
type  of  the  best  kind  of  the  learned  ec- 
clesiastic, who,  bating,  no  jot  of  rever- 
ence for  the  great  establishment  which 
he  loved  and  in  which  he  held  a  fore- 
most place,  could  yet  exercise  his  own 


'  Annals  of  St.  PauVs   Cathedral.     By  Henry 
Hart  Miloian,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
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intellectual  powers  with  freedom,  and 
extend  a  kindly  toleration  to  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  of  others.  In  his  History 
of  the  Jeics,  he  led  the  waj^  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  true  historical  import 
of  the  Mosaic  records,  while  his  finely 
trained  mind,  his  sympathy  with  remote 
ages,  and  his  well-disciplined  imagina- 
tion, saved  him  from  anything  resem- 
bling the  rash  and  crude  treatment  of 
the  same  subject,  which  has  within  the 
last  few  years  caused  to  some  so  much 
indignation  and  to  others  so  much  regret. 
The  History  of  Latin  Christianity  is  a 
model  of  what  such  a  performance  should 
be.  It  is  learned,  eloquent,  and  trust- 
Avorthy  ;  nor  did  Dean  Milman  consider 
it  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  historian  to 
render  what  he  wrote  interesting  as  well 
as  useful  to  his  reader  or  occasional  con- 
suiter.  But  we  have  already  in  a  recent 
number  spoken  of  Dean  Milman  gener- 
rally.  We  must  now  confine  ourselves 
to  the  work  immediately  before  us. 

The  present  volume  shows  no  falling 
off,  nor  is  it  deficient  in  any  of  the  qua- 
lities which  distinguished  the  previous 
works  of  its  author.  The  same  wise  and 
sober  spirit  breathes  thi-ough  its  pages ; 
there  is  the  same  exhibition  of  learning; 
the  same  conscientious  labor  in  the 
verification  of  facts  ;  the  same  delicate 
sense  of  humor ;  the  same  sterling  good 
style,  rising  when  occasion  demands  to 
eloquence  ;  and  the  same  power  of  com- 
municating fascination  to  the  subject  as 
it  proceeds,  depending,  as  we  conceive, 
upon  the  possession,  in  a  high  degree,  of 
that  imaginative  faculty  without  which 
no  historical  narrative,  however  stirring 
or  important  may  be  the  times  of  which 
it  treats,  can  fail  to  bs  dull.  This  is  the 
torch  of  genius  without  whose  light 
nothing  can  be  well  seen,  and  under 
whose  magic  rays  the  darkest  and 
dreariest  tracts,  through  which  the  his- 
torian's way  may  lead  him,  can  be  made 
to  glow  with  interest. 

This  language  may  seem  inappropriate 
in  speaking  of  a  book  which  professes  to 
be  the  history  of  a  building ;  but  that 
history  is  so  contrived  as  to  bring  the 
reader  into  contact  with  almost  all  the 
most  important  events  in  Church  and 
State  which  occun-ed  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  metropolitan  cathedral, 
down  to  modern  days.  And  especially 
in  dealinsr  with  the  mutual  relations  of 


Church  and  State,  which  have  occupied, 
still  do  occupy,  and  are  likely  for  long 
to  occupy  so  important  a  place  in  English 
constitutional  history,  the  late  Dean  has 
left  a  legacy  of  wise  remarks  to  posterity, 
as  rich  in  thought  as  the  many  gifts  of 
the  same  kind  made  by  him  in  his  life- 
time. 

The  early  history  of  St.  Paul's  is  in- 
volved in  even  more  obscurity  than  that 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  elevation 
of  the  spot  upon  which  the  old  cathedral 
stood  must  have  led  to  its  being  one  of 
the  first  occupied  sites  in  the  infant  and 
growing  city  of  London.  But  whether 
the  Druids  on  it  celebrated  their  rites, 
or  whether  Diana  there  had  a  temple  in 
the  days  of  the  Romans,  seems  to  be 
matter  of  mere  speculation  and  doubt. 
Certain  only  it  is  that  Wren,  in  digging 
the  foundations  of  the  present  building, 
came,  nearest  the  surface,  upon  remains 
of  Saxon  burials.  Below  these  were 
British  graves,  containing  ivory  and 
wooden  pins,  and  still  deeper  were  Ro- 
man urns  intermixed,  urns  which,  like 
those  described  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
had  lain  quietly  beneath  "  the  drums  and 
tramplings  of  three  conquests."  The 
greater  accuracy  of  modern  archceology 
might  not,  perhaps,  confirm  the  conclu- 
sions adopted  at  the  time  upon  these 
discoveries,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  place 
from  very  early  times  was  one  conse- 
crated as  a  cemetery  for  the  dead,  if  not 
as  a  temple  of  worship  for  the  living ; 
and  St.  Paul's,  like  the  fabric  of  the 
English  constitution,  rests  its  foundations 
upon  a  mixed  basis  of  British,  Roman, 
and  Saxon  origin. 

When  tradition  or  more  reliable  his- 
tory begins  to  shed  any  light  on  the 
subject,  it  is,  as  might  be  expected,  for 
some  time  dim  and  uncertain.  Mellitus, 
however,  the  com])anion  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, may  be  safely  believed  to  have 
fixed  his  episcopal  see  in  London,  an^ 
probably  seated  his  church  on  the  site  of 
a  previously  existing  temple.  But  for 
thirty  years  after  this  there  w^as  no 
bishop  in  London  ;  then  appear  the  un- 
certain forms  of  two  succeeding  bishops, 
and  fourth  after  Mellitus  comes  St.  Er- 
kenwald,  once  famous,  and  still  so  de- 
signated by  Dean  Milman,  but  whose 
name  will  be  unfamiliar  to  the  great 
majority  of  modern  readers.  Yet,  in 
his  lifetime,  he  worked  miracles,  and  he 
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died  literally  in  the  odor  of  sanctity, 
for  the  room  in  his  sister's  convent  at 
Barking,  in  Essex,  which  was  the  scene 
of  his  death,  was  tilled  with  indescribable 
fragrance.  There  was  a  contest  for  the 
valuable  possession  of  the  saint's  body 
between  the  monks  of  Chertsey,  of 
which  he  was  abbot,  and  the  canons  of 
St.  Paul's  : 

The  population  of  London  poured  forth ; 
they  seized  tlie  bier,  and  were  bearing  it  off 
in  triumph  to  the  city.  The  monks  of  Chert- 
sey and  the  nuns  of  Barking  followed  in 
tears,  protesting  against  the  unholy  violence, 
and  appealing  to  heaven  in  favor  of  their 
undoubted  claims  to  the  inestimable  treasure. 
A  terrible  tempest  came  on.  The  River  Lea 
was  swollen  to  a  great  height,  and  arrested 
the  procession.  There  was  neither  boat  nor 
bridge.  The  canons,  the  monks,  the  priests, 
and  the  nuns  all  saw  the  manifest  hand  of 
God  in  the  flood.  Each  party  pleaded  its 
cause  with  the  utmost  eloquence.  But  a 
pious  man  addressed  the  contending  disputants, 
exhorting  them  to  peace,  and  to  leave  the 
debate  to  the  divine  decision.  The  clergy 
began  to  intone  their  litany.  The  Lea,  like 
the  Jordan  of  old,  shrank  within  its  banks. 
The  cavalcade  crossed  to  Stratford.  In  that 
pleasant  place  the  sun  burst  out  in  all  its 
brightness,  and  the  remains  of  the  bishop 
passed  on  in  triumph  to  the  Cathedral.  From 
that  time  the  altar  of  St.  Erkenwald  was  held 
in  the  most  profound  and  increasing  honor; 
venerated  by  citizens,  kings,  even  foreii?,n 
khigs,  heaped  with  lavish  oblations.  The 
productiveness  of  the  shrine  may  account  for 
the  richness  and  vitality  of  the  legend.  The 
legend,  no  doubt,  fostered  the  unfailing  opu- 
lence of  the  shrine. 

After  St.  Ei-kenwald  comes  a  long  and 
dreary  period,  unenlightened  by  any 
name  of  interest,  except  that  of  Dunstan, 
who  is  said  to  have  held  the  see  of  Lon- 
don together  with  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury.  None  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
saints  were  bishops  or  deans  of  St  Paul's. 
Nevertheless  the  revenues  of  the  cathe- 
dral continued  to  increase,  and  many  of 
tne  estates  now  or  lately  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  see  of  London,  or  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  may 
be  traced  back  to  grants  of  the  period. 

Li  1075  the  first  full  convocation  of 
the  English  clergy  was  held  in  St.  Paul's 
under  the  presidency  of  Lanfranc. 
Twelve  years  afterwards  the  then  ex- 
isting structure  was  destroyed  in  a 
great  fire  of  the  city,  and  no  details  seem 
to  have  been  preserved  of  the  first  ca- 
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thedral,  which  then  ceased  to  exist.  It 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Bishop  Mauritius,  chap- 
lain and  chancellor  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, to  design  the  reinstatement  of 
the  metropolitan  cathedral  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  its  importance.  William  of 
Malmesbury  enlarges  upon  its  grandeur. 
Such  was  the  magnificence  of  its  beauty, 
that  it  may  be  accomited  among  the 
most  fiimous  buildings.  So  vast  the  ex- 
tent of  the  crypt,  such  the  capaciousness 
of  the  upper  structure,  that  it  could  con- 
tain the  utmost  conceivable  multitude  of 
worshippers. 

What  Bishop  Maurice  began,  was  con- 
tinued by  his  successor  Kichard  de 
Belmeis  ;  and  each,  during  an  episcopacy 
of  twenty  years,  seems  to  have  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  cost  of  the  new 
fabric.  To  these  succeeded  a  foreigner 
known  as  Gilbert  the  Universal,  a  man 
of  extensive  learning,  but  who  followed 
not  the  munificent  example  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  wiio,  instead  of  lavishing 
wealth  iipon  the  building  of  his  cathedral, 
saved  it  for  himself,  or  rather  for  the 
crown.  For,  after  his  death,  the  con- 
tents of  his  treasury  were  seized,  and  his 
boots  full  of  silver  and  gold  were  carried 
to  the  Exchequer. 

Passing  on  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IL, 
we  find  a  scene  takii^g  place  in  the  ca- 
thedral which  closely  connects  it  with 
one  of  the  most  striking  passages  of 
English  history.  Gilbert  Foliot,  the 
antagonist  of  Becket,  was  Bishop  of 
London,  and  Becket  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  primate's  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  Foliot  w^as 
publicly  read  at  the  high  altar  of  his  own 
church.  Readers  of  Dean  Milman's 
Latin  Christianity  will  have  become 
acquainted  with  this  prelate,  who,  in  a 
passage  cited  in  the  present  work,  is 
described  as  a  learned  and  active  church- 
man, as  imperious  and  conscientious  as 
Becket  himself.  He  was  accused  by 
Becket  of  the  crime  of  aspiring  to  the 
primacy,  and  with  equal  ambition  might 
well  resent  Becket's  elevation,  and  no 
doubt  spoke  from  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart  when  he  uttered  the  taunt  that 
"  the  king  has  wrought  a  miracle  ;  he 
has  turned  a  layman  and  a  soldier  into 
an  archbishop."  During  Becket's  exile, 
the  administi-ation  of  the  estates  and 
diocese  of  Canterbury  fell  to  Foliot,  and 
in  the  king's  confidence  he  was  absolute 
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primate.  One  may  conceive  how  much 
Becket  must  have  loved  him,  and  with 
what  satisfoction  he  must  have  employed 
against  his  rival  the  then  terrible  weapon 
of  excommunication.  Foliot  appealed 
to  the  Pope  Alexander,  and  the  issue  of 
the  sentence  remained  in  suspense  for 
two  or  three  years.  The  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don ha<l  one  strong  hold  upon  the  Pope. 
Through  his  hands  passed  the  papal  in- 
come derived  from  England,  and  he 
maintained  that,  without  the  king's  per- 
mission, it  could  not  legally  be  trans- 
mitted to  Rome,  and  so  the  matter 
smouldered  on  until  the  universal  horror 
at  Becket's  violent  end  produced  a  feeling 
against  his  known  enemies  to  which  they 
had  to  yield.  Foliot  was  formally  ab- 
solved from  his  excommunication,  but 
had  solenmly  to  purge  himself  of  con- 
cern in  the  assassination  of  the  primate, 
and  it  was  in  a  sermon  preached  by  him 
that  Henry  disavowed  any  implication 
in  the  crime. 

To  Foliot  succeeded  Richard  Fitzneal 
(contemporary  with  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion),  cited  by  Dean  Milman  as  the  first 
man  of  letters  wdio  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  London.  It  was  he  who  wrote  the 
ancient  Dialogue  on  the  Exchequer, 
which  contains  so  much  curious  and 
valuable  lore,  and  which  may  still  be  con- 
sidered as  an  authority  on  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats. 

We  cannot,  however,  pretend  to  trace 
the  successive  bishops  of  London,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  late  Dean's  attractive 
pages.  A  few  only  of  the  more  promi- 
nent passages  in  the  annals  of  the  cathe- 
dral can  be  glanced  at.  It  was  in  St.  Paul's 
that  Stephen  Langton  presided  over  a 
convention  of  the  prelates,  abbots,  deans, 
priors,  and  barons  of  England,  at  which 
it  was  resolved  to  make  a  stand  for  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  not  long  after- 
wards secured  by  the  Great  Charter  at 
Runnymede,  Here,  too,  the  assembled 
bishops,  in  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal 
Legate  Otho,  protested  against  the  usur- 
pations of  the  papal  authority,  as  they 
had  in  the  previous  reign  protested 
against  the  growing  enci'oachments  of 
the  Crown. 

To  this  date  belongs  an  amusing 
enough  passage,  too  well  told  to  be  given 
otherwise  than  in  its  own  words: 

During  the  legation  of  Cardinal  Otho  and 


the  episcopate  of  Roger  the  Black,  a  proces- 
sion set  forth,  not  to  St.  Paul's,  but  from  St. 
Paul's,  that  of  the  heads  and  scholars  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  The  Legate  had  hum- 
bled the  Church,  he  would  now  seize  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  University  under 
his  feet.  It  was  a  strange  liistory,  character- 
istic as  strange.  The  Cardinal  Legate  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  tlie  Abbey  of  Osney. 
He  was  supplied  with  provisions  by  the 
scholars  of  Oxford.  Certain  of  these  desired 
to  pay  their  respectful  homage  to  the  Legate. 
The  insolent  porters  shut  the  door  in  their 
faces.  The  indignant  scholars  burst  in.  Just 
at  that  moment  a  poor  Irish  priest  stood 
soliciting  alms.  The  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  in- 
stead of  alms,  threw  a  bucket  of  scalding  water 
in  his  face.  The  hot  blood  of  a  Welsh  scholar 
boiled  up.  The  scholars  were  armed.  The 
Welshman  shot  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen  dead. 
The  clerk  was  the  kinsman,  it  was  .said  the 
brother,  of  the  Legate,  whose  ofl&ce  was  (a 
singular  office  for  a  brother)  to  taste  the  meat 
before  the  Cardinal.  We  have  had  the  Irish- 
man and  the  Welshman,  we  have  here  the 
Italian.  A  fierce  fray  began  ;  the  three  na- 
tions, Irish,  Welsh,  and  English,  fell  on  the 
Italians.  The  Legate  with  difficulty  made  his 
escape  to  Abingdon.  Thirty  of  the  ringleaders 
of  the  riot  were  seized  by  the  authorities  and 
committed  to  Abingdon  jail.  But  the  wrath 
of  the  Legate  was  not  appeased.  He  pro- 
nounced his  interdict  against  the  University, 
and  excommunicated  all  the  guilty  scholars. 
From  Abingdon  Otho  removed  to  Durham 
House  in  Loudon.  The  Lord  Mayor  was 
commanded  by  the  King  to  watch  over  him 
as  the  "  apple  of  his  eye."  He  summoned  the 
bishops  to  complain  ol'  the  affront.  The  Uni- 
versity cowered  under  the  interdict.  Proba- 
bly by  the  invitation  of  the  Bishop,  they 
assembled  at  St.  Paul's,  and  set  forth  in  sad 
and  solemn  array  along  the  streets  to  the 
Strand,  to  throw  themselves  at  the  Legate's 
feet.  Many  bishops,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Oxford,  joined  the  procession.  They 
Avalked,  says  old  Fuller,  not  a  short  Italian, 
but  a  long  "  English  mile,  on  foot,  bareheaded, 
without  their  cloaks ;  "  the  bishops  in  humble 
attire.  The  Legate  was  appeased,  and  re- 
moved the  interdict. 

Although  the  papal  force  afterwards 
triumphed  over  the  remonstrances  of  the 
English  clergy,  and  althotigh  St.  Paul's 
itself  witnessed  the  promulgation  of  the 
constitutions  of  Ottobuoni,  which  from 
Rome  ruled  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
England  down  to  the  Reformation,  yet 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  enor- 
mous value  of  such  a  strongly  organized 
body  as  the  then  national  Church  in  re- 
sisting arbitrary  power,  and  in  giving 
stability  in  disturbed  times  to  the  grow- 
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ing  institutioDS  of  the  country.  The 
importance  of  the  work  done  in  this  way 
by  the  Church  over  all  Europe  during 
what  are  commonly  known  as  the  Dark 
Ages,  was  fully  seen  and  appreciated  by 
Comte,  a  writer  not  likely  to  be  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  any  religious  society 
not  of  his  own  devising;  and  modern 
Liberals  would  do  well  if  they  remem- 
bered these  services,  instead  of  blindly 
denouncing  all  antiquity,  as  is  sometimes 
unfortunately  found  to  be  the  case.  But 
this  work,  invaluable  as  it  was  for  the 
time,  was  only  for  the  time ;  it  was  a 
hght  in  the  darkness,  and  afforded  some 
useful  protection  during  the  night,  but  it 
was  not  the  brightness  of  dawn.  Many 
generations  of  bishops  were  to  fill  the 
see  of  London,  before  in  their  cathedral 
the  earliest  vindicator  of  true  religious 
freedom  was  to  make  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance. It  was  in  1311  that  Wycliffe 
was  summoned  to  answer  for  his  opinions 
in  St,  Paul's.  He  came,  supported  by 
John  of  Gaunt  and  the  Lord  Percy,  the 
Earl  Marshal.  Their  exertions  to  make 
a  way  for  Wycliffe  through  the  immense 
crowd  assembled,  and  to  procui'e  a  seat 
for  him  while  under  examination,  in  op- 
position to  the  bishop,  complicated  the 
aflhir  by  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the 
populace  for  the  bishop,  as  tlie  privileges 
of  the  city  were  supposed  to  be  insulted 
by  the  Earl  Marshal's  attempt  to  exer- 
cise authority  Avithin  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Lord  Mayor.  A  tumult  ensued  and 
spread  through  London.  John  of  Gaunt's 
palace  at  the  Savoy  was  attacked,  and  a 
clergyman,  mistaken  for  the  Earl  Mar- 
shal, was  murdered. 

Side  by  side  with  the  ecclesiastical 
proceeds  the  civil  history  of  the  country, 
and  we  next  have  to  note  how  the  body 
of  poor  Richard  II.,  after  the  foul  deed 
of  Pontefract,  was  brought  to  London, 
and  exposed  for  three  days  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul's,  afterwards  to  find  its 
final  resting-place  among  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  of  England  in  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster.  This  funeral  was  a  solemn 
mockery  of  a  sacred  place  ;  and  now, 
too,  we  begin  to  hear  of  the  continued 
desecration  of  the  interior  of  the  church 
by  its  use  as  a  place  of  common  resort 
for  trading  and  all  kinds  of  worldly  pur- 
poses. Braybroke,  the  bishop  of  the 
time,  inveighed  against  the  unseemly 
practice.      "  In  our  cathedral,  not  only 
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men,  women  also,  not  on  common  days 
alone,  but  especially  on  festivals,  expose 
their  wares,  as  it  were  in  a  public  market, 
buy  and  sell  without  reverence  for  the 
holy  place." 

AH  through  the  wars  of  the  Koses, 
the  same  bishop,  Thomas  Kemp,  enjoyed 
a  long  episcopate  of  thirty-nine  years, 
and  although  he  played  no  active  part, 
the  cathedral  is  always  in  some  manner 
connected  with  the  events  of  the  period. 
It  was  in  St.  Paul's  that  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  took  his  oath  of  fealty  to  King 
Henry  VI.  In  St,  Paul's,  after  the  great 
battle  of  St.  Alban's,  a  solemn  festival  of 
reconciliation  was  celebrated  in  the  ca- 
thedral, when,  according  to  one  of  the 
stanzas  of  a  ballad  of  the  time,  quoted 
by  Dean  Milman  : 

At  Paul's  in  London,  with  great  renown, 

On  Lady  day,  in  Lent,  this  peace  was  wrought ; 

The  King,  the  Queen,  with  Lords  many  a  one, 

To  worship  that  Virgin  as  they  ought, 

Went  in  procession  and  spared  right  nought, 

In  sight  of  all  the  commonalty, 

In  token  that  love  was  in  heart  and  thought. 

Rejoice,  England  1  in  concord  and  unity. 

The  love  and  the  unity  were  of  short 
duration.  Three  years  afterwards  the 
poor  king  was  again  at  St,  Paul's,  after 
the  battles  of  Blackheath  and  Northamp- 
ton, with  a  diminished  following,  and 
again  to  go  through  the  form  of  receiv- 
ing oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity — but 
also  to  assent  to  the  succession  of  the 
victorious  House  of  York,  After  Tow- 
ton  field  Edward  IV.  came  to  St.  Paul's 
to  receive  the  homage  he  had  won ;  and 
finally  to  St,  Paul's  was  brought  the 
dead  body  of  Henry  VI.,  to  be  moved  to 
Chertsey,  and  to  find  its  last  repose  at 
Windsor, 

With  the  approach  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  with  Colet  as  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  the  subject  of  his  latest  and  most 
distinguished  literary  successor's  work 
assumes  a  fresh  interest.  The  circum- 
stances of  Colet's  life  and  training,  and 
his  friendship  with  Erasmus,  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  course  of  eccle- 
siastical events  in  England,  He  was  the 
only  surviving  son  of  a  wealthy  London 
merchant,  who  was  twice  Lord  Mayor. 
This  infused  in  him  a  strong  lay  element, 
and  gave  him  ample  private  means, 
while  Oxford  and  subsequent  travel  on 
the  continent  supplied  an  education  of 
the     highest    culture.       From    foreign 
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travel  Colet  returned  to  Oxford,  and 
there  delivered  lectures  on  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul,  standing  out  in  the  most  re- 
markable maimer  from  the  predominant 
tone  of  thinking  of  the  time.  He  gave 
also  certain  lectures  on  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  for  the  discovery  of  which  wo 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  learned 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  to  which  public  attention  was  first 
called  in  Mr.  Siebohm's  Oxford  Reform- 
ers. It  is  indeed  noteworthy  that  this 
early  expression  of  liberal  ^  thought 
should  have  proceeded  from  one  who 
was  afterwards  to  occupy  the  Deanery, 
fi'om  whose  more  recent  tenant  so  much 
valuable  work  of  the  same  kind  has  been 
received  in  our  own  time.  Thus  does 
the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  describe  his 
predecessor's  services  in  this  field  : 

If  on  St.  Paul,  Colet  rigidly  adhered,  not  to 
the  letter  (he  was  far  beyond  the  notion  of 
plenaiy  verbal  inspiration)  but  to  the  sense  of 
the  apostle,  we  find  him  in  a  far  more  free 
spirit  treating  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as 
a  noble  poem,  designed  by  its  author  Moses, 
to  impress  upon  a  rude  and  barbarous  people 
the  great  truths  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
by  one  omnific  God.     The  description  of  the 
successive  acts  of  creation  is  followed   out 
with  singular  ingenuity ;   and  these  and  the 
periods  of  time  have  in  his  view  a  profound 
religious  scope,  but  in  themselves  are  only 
pious  fictions  to  commend  the  great  internal 
truths.     I  have  space  for  only  two  passages. 
"  The  day  and  night  were  but  ingenious  fig- 
ments, not  real  divisions  of  time  ;  the  resting 
on  the  Sabbath  Day  was  partly  and  chiefly 
that  he  might  lead  the  people  on  to  the  imi- 
tation of  God,  whom,  after  the  manner  of  a 
poet,  he  had  mentioned  as  working  on  six 
days,  and  resting  the  seventh,  so  that  they 
also  might  devote  every  seventh  day  to  rest, 
and  to  Ihe  contemplation  of  God  and  of  his 
worship."     According  to  the  theory  of  Colet 
[strange  that  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  the 
nineteenth   century  •should   find   the    views 
which  he  has  long  held  so  nearly  anticipated 
by  the  Dean  of  the  sixteenth],  "  Moses,  after 
the  manner  of  a  good  and  pious  poet,  as  Origen 
against  Celsus  calls  him,  was  willing  to  invent 
some  figure  not  altogether  worthy  of  God  if 
only  it  might  be  profitable  and  useful  to  man; 
which  race  of  men  is  so  dear  to  God,  that  God 
himself  emptied  himself  of  his  glory,  taking 
the  form  of  a  servant,  that  he  might  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  poor  heart  of  man.     So 
all  things  of  God,  when  given  to  men,  must 
needs  lose  something  of  then-  sublimity,  and 
be  put  in  a  form  more  palpable   and   more 
within  the  grasp  of  man.     Accordingly,  the 
high  knowledge  of  Moses  about  God  and  di- 
New  Series.— VoL  IX.,  No.  4. 


vine  things  and  the  creation  of  the  world, 
when  it  came  to  be  submitted  to  the  vulgar 
apprehension,  savored  altogether  of  the  hum- 
ble and  the  rustic,  so  that  he  had  to  speak, 
not  according  to  his  own  comprehension,  but 
according  to  the  comprehension  of  the  multi- 
tude. Thus  accommodating  himself  to  their 
comprehension,  Moses  endeavored  by  this 
most'honest  and  poetic  figure,  at  once  to  feed 
them  and  lead  them  on  to  the  worship  of 
God. 

In  1503  Colet  was  made  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  devoted  himself  to  working 
a  complete  change  in  the  system  of  reli- 
gious instruction  in  use.  He  preached 
regularly,  and  preached  straight  from 
the  Scriptures  themselves.  His  maxim 
was,  "  Keep  to  the  Bible  and  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  and  let  divines,  if  they  like, 
dispute  about  the  rest."  Colet's  immense 
wealth  was  bestowed  on  objects  of  public 
advantage,  of  which  his  famous  school, 
for  which  Lilly  wrote  his  Lathi  Gram- 
mar^ and  Erasmus  composed  some  ele- 
mentary works,  is  a  conspicuous  exam- 
ple. It  is  matter  of  congratulation  to 
the  public  for  whose  benefit  the  founda- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  School  was  intended, 
that  the  large  estates  left  by  Colet  to 
the  JMercers'  Company  for  its  su|:)port, 
are  still  sufficient  to  render  it  possible  to 
maintain  the  full  roll  of  scholars — one 
himdred  and  fifty-three,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes — originally  determined  by  him. 

The  revenues  of  the  old  cathedral 
would  seem  to  have  been  enormous,  and 
the  number  of  separate  chantries  founded 
to  pray  specially  for  individual  persons 
deceased  is  amazing.  Besides  there  were 
strong  iron  boxes  to  receive  casual  obla- 
tions, the  yield  of  which  was  considerable. 
The  proceeds  of  one  under  the  great 
northern  cross,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1344,  amounted  to  50^.  besides  broken 
money,  which  at  this  rate  wotxld  amount 
to  600/.  a  year,  equivalent  to  9,000/.  of 
present  money.  The  catalogue  of  reliques 
preserved  in  old  St.  Paul's  is  naturally  a 
long  one,  and  contains  some  articles  of 
high  importance.  Of  the  actual  fabiic  of 
the  church  of  Norman  and  Plantagenet 
times,  we  are  driven  to  leaun  from  the 
accounts  drawn  up  before  the  great  fire 
which  destroyed  it.  At  first  the  expense 
of  building  was  bonie  by  the  bishops, 
who  gradually  withdrew  from  a  close 
connection  with  the  cathedral ;  but  dur- 
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ing  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
times, St.  Foul's  in  London,  like  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  was  continued  and 
supported  hy  tlie  extensive  issue  of  indul- 
gences. In  1315,  the  fabric  was  declared 
complete.  There  was  a  lofty  spire  with 
a  ball  and  cross  at  the  top.  An  octagonal 
chapter-house  stood  in  a  fine  cloister  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church.  The  famous 
Paul's  Cross  was  at  tlie  north-east  corner 
of  the  main  building,  and  from  an  early 
period  was  the  scene  of  preachings  from 
a  regular  pulpit  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Paul's  Cross  was  the  pulpit  not  only  of  the 
cathedral ;  it  might  almost  be  said,  as  preach- 
ing became  more  popular,  and  began  more  and 
more  to  rule  the  public  mind,  to  have  become 
that  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  most 
distinguished  ecclesiastics,  especially  from  the 
universities,  were  summoned  to  preach  before 
the  Court  (for  the  Court  sometimes  attended) 
and  the  city  of  London.  Nobles  vied  with 
each  other  in  giving  hospitalities  to  those 
strangers.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  (this 
was  at  a  later  period)  were  required  to  pro- 
vide ''  sweet  and  convenient  lodgings  for  them, 
with  fire,  caudles,  and  all  other  necessaries." 
Excepting  the  king  and  his  retinue,  who  had 
a  covered  gallery,  the  congregation,  even  the 
maj'or  and  aldermen,  stood  in  the  open  air. 
....  Paul's  Cross  was  not  only  the  great 
scene  for  the  display  of  eloquence  by  distin- 
guished preachers  ;  it  was  that  of  many  public 
acts,  some  relating  to  ecclesiastical  affair?, 
some  of  mingled  cast,  some  simply  political. 
Here  papal  buUs  were  promulgated ;  here  ex- 
communications were  thundered  out;  here 
sinners  of  high  position  did  penance ;  here 
heretics  knelt  and  read  their  recantations,  or, 
if  obstinate,  were  marched  off  to  Smithfiehl. 
.  Paul's  Cross  was  never  darkened  by  the  smoke 
of  human  sacrifice.  Here  miserable  men  and 
women  suspected  of  witchcraft,  confessed  their 
wicked  dealings;  here,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, great  impostures  were  exposed,  and 
strange  frauds  unveiled  in  the  face  of  day. 

Fresh  characters  now  appear,  and  fresh 
scenes  are  now  enacted  on  what  may  be, 
without  profanencss,  termed  the  stage  of 
St.  Paul's.  Among  them  we  have  in 
succession  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur 
and  Katharine— the  Pope's  condemna- 
tion of  Luther,  published  with  great  state 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey — the  solemn  burn- 
ing of  the  English  Bible  ;  and  then,  under 
.altered  management,  the  exposure  at 
Paul's  Cross  of  the  wretched  nun  of  Kent 
— the  preaching  from  the  same  spot  of 
the  royal  supremacy — and  Latimer  de- 
nouncing the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  the 


errors  of  Rome — and    so   the    curtain 
drops  on  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

With  Edward  VL  the  work  of  the 
Reformation  began  in  good  earnest. 
The  images  were  pulled  down  in  the 
cathedral,  the  Litany  was  chanted,  and 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  read  in  Eng- 
lish. St.  Paul's  was  not  connected  with 
any  establishment  of  monks.  Its  reve- 
nues, therefore,  had  not  suffered  in  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  ;  but  now 
the  obits  and  chantries  were  taken  away 
— there  were  to  be  no  more  prayers  for 
the  dead— and  the  estates  left  for  their 
snppoit  were  seized  by  the  crown.  The 
accumulated  treasure  of  plate,  jewels, 
vestments,  church  furniture  and  decora- 
tions, was  swept  away.  Still  may  be 
seen  in  the  Sj^anish  cathedrals  of  Valen- 
tia  and  Saragossa  a  small  portion  of  the 
spoil  of  Romish  paraphernalia  from  old 
St.  Paul's.  A  very  modest  equipment 
only  was  suffered  to  remain  for  the 
necessary  use  of  the  reformed  services. 
The  rest  was  dissipated  ;  and  the  arch- 
aeologist, curiously  enthusiastic  in  eccle- 
siastic wares,  can  only  sigh  over  the 
dispersion  of  a  collection  which  would 
have  constituted  in  itself  a  mediaeval 
court  grander  than  any  Great  Exhibition 
has  seen,  and  which  would  now  fetch 
fabulous  prices  in  Wardour  Street,  Soho. 
Nor  was  the  actual  fabric  spared  in  the 
blind  violence  of  revolutionary  zeal.  To 
build  old  Somerset  House,  the  Protector 
pulled  down  the  cloisters  and  carried  off 
the  materials  to  the  Strand.  Processions 
in  the  streets  were  forbidden  ;  the  "sac- 
rament of  the  altar  was  pulled  down  ; " 
and  Bonner,  for  preaching  from  Paul's 
Cross  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,^ 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  deprived  of 
the  bishopric  of  London. 

Ridley  succeeded  Bonner,  and  before 
he  would  enter  the  choir  he  ordered  the 
lights,  still  left  burning  on  the  altar,  to 
be  extinguished  ;  and  before  long  the 
table  took  the  place  of  the  altar.  And 
here  occurs  a  fine  passage,  which  we 
must  extract : 

On  Allhallows  day  began  the  book  of  the 
new  service  at  St.  Paul's,  that  beautiful  liturgy 
which  had  gradually  grown  into  its  present 
form,  and  was  now,  if  not  absolutely,  nearly 
complete.  That  liturgy  has  ever  since,  for 
above  three  centuiies — with  one  brief  and  im- 
mediate interruption,  another  at  a  later  period 
—been  read  in  all  our  churches  :  that  Hturgy, 
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with  some  few  imperfections,  (and  what 
human  composition  is  without  imperfections'?) 
the  best  model  of  pure,  fervent,  simple  devo- 
tion, the  distillation,  as  it  were,  and  concen- 
tration of  all  the  orisons  which  have  been 
uttered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  since  the  first 
days  of  the  Grospel :  that  liturgy  which  is  the 
great  example  of  pure  vernacular  English, 
familiar,  yet  always  unvulgar,  of  which  but 
few  words  and  phrases  have  become  obsolete  ; 
which  has  an  indwelling  music  which  enthralls 
and  never  palls  upon  the  ear,  with  the  full 
living  expression  of  every  great  Christian 
truth,  yet  rarely  hardening  into  stern  dogmat- 
ism ;  satisfying  every  need,  and  awakening 
and  answering  every  Christian  emotion — 
entering  into  the  heart,  and,  as  it  were,  well- 
ing forth  again  from  the  heart ;  the  full  and 
general  voice  of  the  congregation,  yet  the 
peculiar  utterance  of  each  single  worshipper. 
Prom  this  time  our  Church  ceased  to  speak  in 
a  language  "  notunderstanded  "  of  the  people, 
our  English  fully  asserting  its  powers  of 
expressingin  its  own  words  the  most  profound 
and  awful  verities  of  our  religion,  the  most 
ardent  aspirations  of  the  soul  to  communion 
with  the  unseen. 

Under  Mary  the  Romish  services  were, 
of  course,  as  far  as  possible,  reinstated, 
and  from  Paul's  Cross  sounded  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  Reformers.  The 
Queen's  husband  was  received  in  the 
cathedral,  and  heard  mass  sung  by  a 
Spaniard.  There  was  also  a  stately  re- 
ception of  Cardinal  Pole,  as  the  papal 
legate  ;  but  St.  Paul's  had  to  bear  a  more 
dreadful  part  in  the  temporary  reaction 
by  contributing  a  Bishop  of  London,  and 
a  canon,  to  the  roll  of  Protestant  martyrs. 
These  were  Ridley  and  John  Rogers,  the 
protomartyr,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Tyndale,  had  the  chief  superintendence 
of  the  English  edition  of  the  Bible  printed 
at  Antwerp.  Processions  were  revived, 
and  the  burnings  in  Smithfield  went  on, 
and  there  was  a  grand  celebration  in  St. 
Paul's  of  Philip's  victory  at  St.  Qaentin. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  one 
sermon,  of  no  especial  note,  was  preach- 
ed at  Paul's  Cross,  and  then  for  months 
it  was  enforced,  by  authority,  to  a 
prudent  silence,  that  no  occasion  might 
be  given  of  stirring  disputes.  No 
change  was  made  in  the  service,  except 
that  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  were  read 
in  English.  Soon,  however,  the  res- 
torations of  the  last  reign  were  finally 
abolished,  and  the  reformed  church  in 
London  and  elsewhere  gradually  as- 
serted its  hold  upon  the  people.     The 


times,  however,  were  still  full  of  danger 
and  doubt: 

Of  all  difficult  positions  on  record  in 
history,  few  could  more  severely  try  Chris- 
tian wisdom.  Christian  temper,  Christian 
honesty,  Christian  piety,  than  that  of  Eliza- 
beth's bishops,  especially  the  more  prominent 
Parker,  the  primate,  and  Grindal,  the 
Bishop  of  London.  These  bishops,  in  truth, 
Avere  the  real  founders  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  reforming  bishops  of  Henry 
Vlil.'s  days,  even  those  of  Edward  VI., 
were  inquirers,  searchers  for  truth,  rather 
than  men  of  fixed  and  determinate  opin- 
ions ;  Cranmer  especially,  whose  whole 
religious  life  was  a  gradual  development, 
on  whom  new  truths  dawned  successively, 
and  whose  creed  was  therefore  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  change,  not  undashed  with 
doubt  and  with  seeming  contradiction.  Eli- 
zabeth's bishops  were  steadfastly,  on  rea- 
soning conviction,  determined  against  the 
old  religion,  and  on  certain  points  were  res- 
olute, fixed,  and  fully  in  unison  in  thek  new 
creed. 

The  recollection  of  past  persecution 
had  to  be  suppressed,  and  its  examples 
not  followed  ;  the  hope  of  a  Protestant 
England  rested  on  the  single  life  of  an 
unmarried  queen.  The  queen  herself 
was  not  yet  fully  weaned  from  Rome  ; 
if  so  disposed,  it  was  doubtful  whether 
she  could  stand  alone  against  the 
Catholic  powers  of  the  Continent ;  and 
yet,  without  the  queen,  the  bishops  were 
powerless  : 

If,  then,  they  bowed  in  subjection  before 
their  despotic  and  imperious  niistress — in 
the  despotism  of  Elizabeth  was  their  only 
safety,  the  only  safety  of  their  faith ;  none, 
too,  could  know  better  than  they  did  how 
large  a  part  of  the  nation  were  either  stub- 
bornly adverse  to  what  they  held  to  be  irre- 
fragable truth,  or  hung  but  looss-ly  to  the 
new  opinions — can  it  be  wondered  that  they 
crouched  too  humbl}^,  perhaps  too  deferen- 
tiall}',  under  the  queen's  protecting  a?gis  ? 
However  doubtful  some  of  the  religious  no- 
tions of  Elizabeth,  there  was  one  article  of 
her  faith  which  she  embraced  with  stern 
fervor,  to  which  she  adhered  with  unshaken 
fidelity — her  own  supremacy.  This  was 
her  palladium,  and  it  was  theirs.  Wisely  in 
their  own  day  did  they  submit  to  this  su- 
premacy of  the  crown — wisely,  m  my  judg- 
ment, as  regards  the  life  of  the  Anghcan 
Church.  This  supremacy,  however  it  may 
have  been  oveisi retched  by  Ehzabeth  herself 
— abused,  or  attempted  to  be  abused,  by  later 
sovereigns — has  been  the  one  great  guarantee 
for  the  freedom  of  the  English  Church.  It 
has    saved    us    from   sacerdotalism   in  both 
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its  forms.  From  Episcopal  Hildebrandism, 
which,  through  the  school  of  Andrews  and 
Laud,  brought  the  whole  edifice  to  prostrate 
ruin — from  Presbyterian  Hildebrandism, 
which  ruled  the  sister  kingdom  with  a  rod  of 
iron;  and  however  congenial  to,  however 
fostering  some  of  tlie  best  points  of  the  Scot- 
tish character,  made  her  religious  annals,  if 
glorious  for  resistance  to  foreign  tyranny, 
a  dark  domestic  tyranny,  a  sad  supersti- 
tion, which  refused  all  light,  and  was,  in 
fact,  a  debasing  priestly  tyranny.  In  Enfi- 
land  the  royal  sujiremacy  settled  down  into 
the  supremacy  of  law — law  administered  by 
ermine^  not  by  lawn,  by  dispassionate  judges, 
by  a  7iational  court  of  justice,  not  by  a  synod 
of  bishops  and  a  clamorous  convocation. 

The  last  sentence  above  quoted  con- 
tains a  most  felicitous  expression  of 
the  working  of  the  doctrine  of  royal 
supremacy,  and  of  the  vast  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  Church  of  England, 
if  only  rightly  understood,  in  acknow- 
ledging no  other  earthly  headsliip  or  par- 
amount authority  but  that  of  tlie  crown. 
We  believe  this  to  be  the  very  corner- 
stone of  its  stability  ;  and  that  if  this  be 
disturbed,  the  whole  edifice  will  indeed 
be  in  danger  of  falling. 

In  1561  a  flash  of  lightning  fired  the 
wooden  steeple  of  the  cathedral,  and 
great  damage  was  done  to  the  whole 
fabric.  By  both  parties  in  the  Church 
the  calamity  was  deemed  as  a  divine 
judgment.  Pilkington,  the  puritanizing 
Bishop  of  Durham,  so  interpreted  it  in 
his  sermon  preached  the  following 
Sunday  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing week  Dean  How^ell  continued  in 
the  same  sense.  One  Morwen,  some- 
time chaplain  to  Bonner,  replied  in  a 
pamphlet,  and  Pilkington  rejoined  in 
a  tone  of  great  scurrility,  usually 
calling  his  assailant  "  the  scavenger." 
Such  was  the  reason,  and  such  were  the 
amenities,  of  religious  controversy  in 
those  days.  Civiller  we  may  have  be- 
come in  manner,  but  the  polemics 
of  the  nineteenth  are,  pei'haps,  not 
more  in  accordance  with  reason  than 
those  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
body  of  the  church  was  speedily 
repaired,  but  the  steeple  remained 
in  ruins,  and  was  in  fact  never  re- 
rected. 

Meantime  the  desecration  of  the  building, 
notwithstanding  proclamations  to  the  con- 
trary, continued  to  increase.  The  Eliza- 
bethan literature  teems  with  passages  which 


show  to  what  base  uses  the  nave  and  aisles 
of  the  cathedral  were  abandoned  as  loung- 
ing-places  for  the  idle  and  hungry — for 
knaves,  thieves,  ruffians,  or  women,  and  a 
mart  for  business  of  all  kinds,  even  the  low- 
est and  most  coarse.  The  walls  were  cover- 
ed with  advertisements,  not  always  the  most 
decent:  it  was  the  unrebuked  trystiug-place 
of  both  sexes,  the  place  wliere  viUanits  and 
robberies  were  plotted — where  every  thing- 
was  bought,  sold,  hired.  Shakspeare  makes 
FalstafF  buy  Bardolph  in  Paul's.  Servants 
bought  and  hired  there  were  proverbially  no 
better  than  Bardolph.  Dekker,  in  his  Gull's 
Hornboolc,  gives  a  comical  detail  of  the  gulls 
and  knaves  which  swarmed  in  all  corners. 
Parasites  who  wanted  a  dinner  haunted  what 
popular  fame  had  transmuted  into  the  tomb 
of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey.  There  was  a 
nt)ble  monument  of  the  Beauchamps  at  the 
foot  of  the  second  column,  at  the  north-east 
end  of  the  nave.  This  was  changed  into  the 
tomb  of  the  old  duke  (who  was  buried  at  St. 
Alban's),  and  hence  the  common  proverb, 
"  To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey."  At  length 
before  the  close  of  the  century  and  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  Ben  Jonson  actually  lays  the 
scene  in  the  third  act  of  his  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humor  in  the  middle  aisle  of  St. 
Paul's. 

After  the  fire,  the  first  convocation 
of  the  clergy  under  Elizabeth  met  in 
St.  Paul's,  to  be,  however,  adjourned 
to  Westminster,  as  has  since  been  the 
invariable  practice.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  the  wise  dean  does  not 
regret  that  his  beloved  cathedral  shoiild 
not  be  the  scene  of  the  "  sterile  debates 
of  Convocation."  He  points  out  how 
it  has  lost  all  its  real  dignity  and 
importance,  that  it  remahis  without 
authority,  and  it  is  not  diflicult  to 
gather  the  amoimt  of  respect  in  which 
the  late  head  of  one  of  the  metropolitan 
chapters  Avas  accustomed  to  hold  the 
recent  proceedings  of  a  body  of  which  he 
could  not  avoid  being  a  member. 

The  reign  of  James  I.  saw  the  incum- 
bency of  Dr.  Donne  as  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  on  whose  life  and  connection 
with  the  cathedral  Dean  Milman  fondly 
dwells.  "  He  is  the  only  dean,  till  a 
very  late  successor,  who  was  guilty  of 
poetry." 

The  reign  of  Charles  I.  brings  us 
to  the  bishopric  of  Laud,  whose 
character  is  admirably  drawn,  and  to 
the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  by 
Inigo  Jones.  Tlie  ancient  parts  of  the 
fabric  were  repaired  as  best  might  be, 
and  a  beautiful,  but  utterly  incongruous^ 
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Itnlian  portico  was  added  to  the  Avest 
front.  Kent,  tlie  architect,  described 
it  as  known  to  him  in  the  phms  and 
drawings  of  its  designer  as  "  a  noble 
portico,"  and  says,  "  I  have  seen  noth- 
ing in  this  country  so  nobly  propor- 
tioned and  so  simply  splendid  as  this 
portico."  It  was  also  called  by  Wren 
"  an  absolute  piece  in  itself"  The  ill- 
assorted  union  of  Corinthian  columns 
with  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  rest 
of  the  building  must,  however,  have 
destroyed  all  harmony  of  effect  to 
modern  educated  eyes.  But  no  such 
criticism  appears  to  have  been  made  at 
the  time.  The  Church  had  been  restored 
at  a  vast  expense,  and  the  result  seems 
to  have  been  accepted  with  universal 
praise  and  admiration.  From  the  com- 
posite work  in  the  fabric  of  the  Church 
as  renovated  by  Jones,  Dean  Milman 
draws  a  well-turned  comparison  with  the 
then  bishop's  ecclesiastical  views  : 

On  the  whole,  the  cathedral,  restored 
under  the  auspices  of  Laud,  might  seem  to 
bear  a  singular  similitude  to  the  religion 
which  Laud  would  establish  in  the  Church  of 
England,  retaining  as  much  as  would  stand 
of  the  old  medifeval  building,  but  putting  a 
new  face  upon  it.  It  was  altogether  an 
inharmonious  and  confused  notion  of  con- 
flicting elements,  a  compromise  between  the 
old  and  the  new,  with  services  timidly  ap- 
proaching Catholicism  (though  Laud's  more 
obnoxious  innovations  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  into  St.  Paul's),  but  reject- 
ing their  vital  and  obsolete  doctrines,  and 
with  an  episcopal  popedom  at  Lambeth,  not 
at  Rome. 

The  glories  of  the  restored  fabric  were 
not  for  long.  Under  the  puritanical  sway 
of  the  Commonwealth  it  fell  on  dark 
and  evil  days.  If  it  would  have  paid  to 
destroy  it,  destroyed  it  would  have  been. 
As  it  was,  17,000/.  remaining  out  of  the 
subscription  for  the  repairs  was  other- 
wise appropriated,  and  the  scaffolding 
round  the  tower  was  assigned  to  cover 
the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  Colonel  Jeph- 
son's  regiment.  A  strange  story  is  men- 
tioned that  Cromwell  had  determined 
to  sell  the  building  to  the  Jews,  a 
project  not  wilder  than  that  of  dispos- 
ing in  the  same  manner  of  Ireland,  wliich 
is  seriously  advocated  by  Harrington  in 
his  Oceana.  Paul's  Cross  was  pulled 
down  as  a  remnant  of  Popish  times. 

With  the  Restoration  came  renewed 
care  for  the  cathedral,  and  it  was  found, 


notwithstanding  the  restorations  of  Inigo 
Jones,  to  be  altogether  in  a  state  of 
great  insecurity.  Wren  was  called  in 
to  report  on  what  should  be  done.  He 
condemned  much  of  the  old  fabric  for 
bad  design  and  bad  workmansliip,  and 
at  this  early  staoe  proposed,  instead  of  a 
spire,  "a  rotunda  bearing  a  cupola,  and 
then  ending  in  a  lantern,"  to  cover  the 
centre  of  the  church,  which  was  to  be 
rendered  more  spacious,  as  "a  very 
proper  2')lace  for  a  large  auditory,"  and 
thus,  as  it  were,  foreseeing  the  large 
congregations  at  the  modern  Sunday 
evening  services  under  the  dome. 

While  people,  however,  were  discuss- 
ing what  should  be  done  with  old  St. 
Paul's,  the  great  fire  of  16G6  stopped  the 
debates  in  a  very  complete  manner.  The 
plans  and  estimates  for  Wren's  proposed 
alterations  were,  it  seems,  ordered  on 
the  27th  August;  the  fire  broke  out  on 
the  2d  September,  and  nothing  was  lefl 
to  be  considered  except  total  re-edifit^a- 
tion.  For  old  St.  Paul's  and  its  monu- 
mental contents  there  might  be  some 
regrets,  but  it  was  not  a  specimen  of  the 
finest  sort  of  an  English  cathedral,  nor 
were  its  tombs  nimierous  or  distin- 
guished. John  of  Gaunt  was  the  only 
royalty  interred  there,  and  lay  with  no 
king  or  prince  to  bear  him  company. 
Sir  Nicolas  Bacon  was  there,  with  an- 
other chancellor.  Sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton,  and  Walshigham,  and  Lilly  the 
grammarian,  and  Linacre  the  physician  ; 
but  the  only  name  of  great  fame  was 
that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

To  the  stranger  entering  London 
from  any  side,  or  crossing  any  of  its 
bridges,  or  standing  on  the  dock  of  one 
of  the  many  steam-driven  boats  which 
pass  to  and  fro  on  its  river  highway, 
the  fabric  which  Wren's  genius  raised 
on  the  site  of  the  older  cathedral  is  al- 
ways the  object  of  the  most  admiring 
regards.  Seen  from  the  distant  terrace 
of  Sydenham,  under  a  clear  sky,  or  loom- 
ing vast  through  near  surrounding  fog, 
it  is  ever  beautiful  and  grand.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  public  building  in  the 
metropolis  of  which  the  Londoner  can 
be  thoroughly  proud,  and  which  can 
take  facile  precedence  of  those  of  any 
other  capital. 

The  building  was  undertaken  as  a 
national  work.  In  1673,  letters-patent 
under  the  ffreat  seal  were  issued  for  the 
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erection  of  a  new  cathedral,  according 
to  the  design  of  "Dr.  Christopher 
Wren,  Snrveyor  General  of  our  Works 
and  Buildings."  It  was  addressed  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Archbishops,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don and  other  Bishops,  and  to  all  the 
great  Officers  of  State,  to  the  Judges, 
and  to  the  Dean  and  Residentiaries  of 
St.  Paul's,  who  were  appointed  Com- 
missioners to  carry  out  the  work.  The 
cost  was  to  be  jiartly  defrayed  by  pri- 
vate subscriptions,  but  was  chiefly  met 
by  a  duty  on  coals  granted  to  the  City 
of  London  for  the  i)nrpose — an  equitable 
tax  enough — though,  as  the  Dean  quaint- 
ly remarks,  "  the  coal  had  its  revenge 
on  the  public  buildings,  especially  on  St. 
Paul's,  by  the  damage  which  it  did  and 
still  does  by  its  smoke." 

The  occasion  was  signal;  an  era  in 
the  history  of  metropolitan  architecture. 
It  is  well  that  Wren  was  on  the  spot 
ready  to  meet  it;  but  not  so  well  that 
he  was  prevented  from  giving  full  play 
to  all  the  resources  of  his  transcendent 
powers,  either  in  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Paul's,  or  in  the  general  improvement 
of  the  city  after  its  destruction  by  the 
great  fire — an  opjiortunity  lost  and 
never  to  recur  again. 

Of  the  fabric  as  actually  completed, 
Mr.  Fergusson  writes  :  "  It  Avill  hardly 
be  disputed  that  the  exterior  of  St. 
Paul's  stirpasses  in  beauty  of  design  all 
the  other  examples  of  the  same  class  that 
have  yet  been  carried  out ;  and  whether 
seen  from  a  distance  or  near,  it  is — ex- 
ternally at  least — one  of  the  grandest 
and  most  beautifid  churches  of  Europe." 
Internally  it  is  not  what  Wren  designed 
it  to  be  ;  for  as  has  been  the  fortune  of 
other  great  men — and  as  was  especially 
the  case  of  Michael  Angelo  in  his  grand 
work  of  St.  Peter's — he  was  tliwarted 
by  the  jealousy  and  intrigues  of  inferiors, 
and  had  to  submit  to  their  stupid  and 
ignorant  interference. 

Wren  had  never  seen  St.  Peter's,  but 
as  has  been  alre.idy  mentioned,  the  idea 
of  surmounting  St.  Paul's  with  a  magni- 
ficent cupola  had  occurred  to  him  when 
first  consulted  on  the  matter.  His  ori- 
ginal design  was  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  and  the  model  prepared  for  it  is 
now  deposited  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  ;  but  there  is  no  cause  for  re- 
gret that  it  was  afterwards  altered  to  a 


Latin  cross;  and,  as  far  as  the  exterior 
is  concerned,  the  design  finally  employed 
by  Wren  must  be  considered  finer  than 
that  shown  in  the  model. 

In  thirty-five  years  the  new  building 
was  completed,  and  this  during  the  epis- 
copacy of  one  Bishop  of  London,  and  at 
a  cost  of  736,000^. 

Wren,  in  his  later  years,  was  not  pei'- 
niitted  to  indulge  without  molestation 
in  the  greatest  triumph  of  his  skill.  Un- 
reasonable complaints  were  made  of  the 
slow  progress  of  his  work,  which  was 
alleged  to  have  been  delayed  for  his  pri- 
vate advantage.  The  heavy  iron  railing 
round  St.  Paul's  was  erected  by  the 
commissioners  against  the  protestations 
of  the  architect.  It  has  no  beauty  of  its 
own,  and  serves  to  conceal  much  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  building.  The  decora- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  cupola  was 
taken  out  of  his  hands  (he  wanted  mo- 
saic) and,  against  his  wishes,  entrusted 
to  Sir  James  Thornhill,  whose  work  only 
tends  to  destroy  all  effect  of  space  and 
elevation  ;  and  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  architectural  lines  of  the  structure. 
The  stone  balustrade  also  along  the  top 
of  the  church  was  forced  upon  Wi-en, 
who  declared  emphatically  against  it,  but 
was  compelled  to  submit.  Finally,  in 
the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  when 
still  in  full  vigor,  he  was  dismissed  from 
office. 

To  this  period  belong  the  names  of 
three  Deans  of  St.  Paul's,  which  still 
sound  familiar,  although  their  works 
are  now  little  read.  Tillotson,  Stilling- 
fleet,  and  Sherlock  occupied  some  space 
in  their  own  day,  and  are  by  no  means 
forgotten  ;  and  to  Tillotson  Dean  Mil- 
man  offers  a  tribute  of  the  highest  praise 
"asahnostthe  father  of  true  religious 
toleration."     He  adds : 

The  fame  of  Tillotson  as  a  divine  and  as  a 
writer  of  English  prose  has  been  long  on  the 
wane,  yet  in  both  Tillotson  made  an  epoch. 
For  a  long  period  religion  in  England  had 
been  a  conflict  of  passions.  The  passion  of 
Puritanism  had  triumphed,  but  its  triumph 
had  led  to  anarchy ;  the  High  Church  passion 
then  was  iu  the  ascendant,  and  in  its  ven- 
geance was  striving  to  trample  out  the  un- 
dj^ing  embers  of  Puritanism,  and  both  these 
old  antagonists  were  vying  with  each  otlier 
in  mortal  strife  with  the  passion  of  invading 
Romanism.  Worse  than  all,  there  was  a  pas- 
sion dominant  in  the  court  of  Charles  II.  for 
the  most  reckless  profligacy,  which,  long  pre- 
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valent  in  practice,  had  now  begun  to  form 
itself  into  a  theoiy  hostile  to  all  religion. 
Tillotson  seated  himself,  unimpassioned  and 
with  perfect  self-possession,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  fiay.  He  did  not  absolutely  decline 
all  controver-y  (one,  indeed,  was  inevitable). 
Distinct,  unhesitating,  unwavering  in  his  re- 
pudiation of  all  Roman  tenets,  Tillotson  main- 
tained even  towaids  Rome  a  calm,  grave, 
argumentative  tone,  unusual  in  those  times. 
Tillotson  had  the  ambition  of  establishing  in 
the  weary,  worn-out,  distracted,  perplexed 
mind  and  heart  of  England  a  Christianity 
of  calm  reason,  of  plain,  practical  Englisli 
good  sense.  It  was  a  pious,  a  noble  attempt, 
and  met  with  only  partial  success ;  success 
perhaps  greater  after  his  death  than  during 
his  lifetime.  Success  he  must  undoubtedly 
have  met  with,  for  in  his  day  no  preacher 
was  so  popular  as  Tillotson  ;  but  beyond  the 
sphere  of  his  immediate  influence,  the  court, 
which  now  assumed  a  character  of  dignified 
decency  in  Queen  Mary,  might  seem  to  dis- 
play the  high  ideal  of  Tillotson's  Christianity. 
The  Dutch  Calvinism  of  William,  who  was 
fully  occupied  in  war  and  state  affairs,  was 
quiescent  and  unobtrusive.  The  High  Church 
passions,  if  tamed  and  quelled  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, did  not  repress  altogether  their  sullen 
animosity.  To  some,  Tillotson — profoundly 
religious,  unimpeachable  as  to  his  belief  in  all 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  but  looking  to 
the  fruits  rather  than  the  dogmas  of  the  gos- 
pel— guilty  of  candor,  of  hearing  both  sides  of 
a  question,  and  dwelling,  if  not  exclusively 
at  least  chiefly,  on  the  Christian  life — the 
sober,  unexcited.  Christian  life — was  Arian, 
Socinian,  Deist,  Atheist. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a 
very  great  name  in  English  theology  was 
connected  with  the  Deanery  of  St.'Paul's 
when  for  sixteen  yeai's  it  was  occupied 
by  Butler,  to  whom  his  recent  successor 
gives  palmary  commendation,  as  one  of 
whom  that  ]jlace  may  well  be  proud,  as 
well  as  the  Church  and  philosophic  liter- 
ature of  England.  A  list  of  bishops  in 
the  latter  half  of  this  century,  otherwise 
of  no  especial  distinction,  closes  Avith 
Lowth  and  Porteous,  the  latter  dwelling 
in  the  personal  memory  of  Dean  Mil- 
man,  from  his  youthful  recollections  of  a 
voice  of  singular  beauty  of  tone,  and 
classed  by  him  with  the  voices  of  Mrs. 
Jordan,  Mdlle.  Mars,  and  William  Wil- 
berforce. 

Returning,  in  conclusion,  to  the  fabric 
itself  and  its  present  contents,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  "Annals"  must  be  very 
briefly  noticed.  "St.  Paul's  has  received, 
Avithin  the  last  three  generations,  many 
of  our  illustrious  dead.    Sir  Joshua  Rey- 


nolds was  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  ait- 
ists.  Nelson  and  Wellington  sleep  there 
with  many  other  gallant  sailors  and  sol- 
diers of  England.  Dr.  Johnson  is  there, 
but  only  in  efiigy.  The  statue  of  How- 
ard the  philanthropist  was  the  first  erect- 
ed within  the  cathedral.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  said  in  general  that  the 
sculptures  erected  by  Parliament  in 
honor  of  distinguished  public  servants, 
or  by  the  admiration  of  private  friends, 
are  worthy  of  the  building  in  which 
they  are  placed  ;  and  we  may  turn  with 
more  satisfaction  to  the  eftbrts  recently 
made  and  still  in  progress  to  render  the 
arrangements  and  ornaments  of  the  in- 
terior more  congruous  with  its  glorious 
architecture  and  sacred  objects. 

We  would  call  particular  attention  to 
the  statement  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Penrose, 
the  present  surveyor  to  the  fabric,  ex- 
plaining the  general  scheme  for  the 
decoration  and  completion  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  contained  in  the  appendix  to 
the  present  volume.  All  will  sympa- 
thize with  what  is  being  done  to  make 
the  cathedral  what  it  should  be,  and 
some  may  perhaps  be  induced  to  give 
substantial  help  to  the  good  work. 


SQUARING  THE  CIRCLE. 
There  must  be  a  singular  charm  about 
insoluble  problems,  since  tiiere  are  never 
wanting  pei'sons  who  are  willing  to  at- 
tack them.  We  doubt  not  that  at  this 
moment  there  are  persons  who  are  de- 
voting their  energies  to  Squaring  the 
Circle,  in  the  full  belief  that  important 
advantages  would  accrue  to  science — and 
possibly  a  considerable  pecuniary  profit 
to  themselves — if  they  could  succeed  in 
solving  it.  Quite  recently,  applications 
have  been  made  to  the  Pai'is  Academy 
of  Sciences,  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
amount  wliich  that  body  was  authorized 
to  pay  over  to  any  one  who  should 
square  the  circle.  So  seriously,  indeed, 
was  the  secretary  annoyed  by  applica- 
tions of  this  sort,  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  announce  in  the  daily  journals 
that  the  Academy  was  not  only  unau- 
thorized to  pay  any  sum  at  all,  but  that  it 
had  determined  never  to  give  the  least 
attention  to  those  who  fancied  they  had 
mastered  the  famous  problem. 
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It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that 
people  have  even  attacked  the  problem 
without  knowing  exactly  what  its  nature 
is.  One  ingenious  workman,  to  whom 
the  difficulty  had  been  propounded,  ac- 
tually set  to  work  to  invent  an  arrange- 
ment for  measuring  the  circumference  of 
the  circle;  and  was  pei-fectly  satisfied 
that  he  had  thus  solved  a  problem  which 
had  mastered  all  the  mathematicians  of 
ancient  and  jnodern  times.  That  we 
may  not  fall  into  a  similar  error,  let  us 
clearly  understand  w^hat  it  is  that  is  re- 
quired for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
"  squaring  the  circle." 

To  begin  with,  we  must  note  that  the 
term  "  squaring  the  circle  "  is  rather  a 
misnomer ;  because  the  true  problem  to 
be  solved  is  the  deteiTnination  of  the 
length  of  a  circle's  circumference  when 
the  diameter  is  known.  Of  course,  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  rectification  of  the  circle, 
involves  the  solution  of  the  other,  or  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle.  But  it  is  well 
to  keep  the  simpler  issue  before  us. 

Many  have  supposed  that  there  exists 
some  exact  relation  between  the  circum- 
ference and  the  diameter  of  the  circle, 
and  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  the 
determination  of  this  relation.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  approximate  rela- 
tion discovered  by  Archimedes  (who 
found,  that  if  a  circle's  diameter  is  repre- 
sented by  seven,  the  circumference  may 
be  almost  exactly  represented  by  ticenty- 
tico)  were  strictly  correct,  and  that  Ar- 
chimedes had  proved  it  to  be  so :  then, 
according  to  this  view,  he  w^ould  have 
solved  the  great  pi'oblem  ;  and  it  is  to 
determine  a  relation  of  some  such  sort 
that  many  persons  have  set  themselves. 
Now,  undoubtedly,  if  any  relation  of 
this  sort  could  be  established,  the  prob- 
lem would  be  solved ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  such  relation  exists,  and  the 
solution  of  the  problem  does  not  require 
that  tliere  should  be  any  relation  of  the 
sort.  For  example,  we  do  not  look  on  the 
determination  of  the  diagonal  of  a  square 
(whose  side  is  known)  as  an  insoluble,  or 
as  otherwise  than  a  very  simple  problem. 
Yet,  in  this  case,  no  exact  relation  ex- 
ists. We  cnnnot  possibly  express  both 
the  side  and  the  diagonal  of  a  square  in 
whole  numbers,  no  matter  what  unit  of 
measurement  we  adopt:  or,  to  put  the 
matter  in  another  way,  we  cannot  pos- 


sibly divide  both  the  side  and  the  diag- 
onal into  equal  parts  (which  shall  be  the 
same  along  each),  no  matter  how  STuall 
we  take  the  parts.  If  we  divide  the  side 
into  1,000  parts,  there  will  be  1,414  such 
parts,  and  a  2nece  over,  in  the  diagonal ; 
if  we  divide  the  side  into  10,000  parts, 
there  will  be  14,142,  and  still  a  little 
piece  over,  in  the  diagonal ;  and  so  on 
for  ever.  Similarly,  the  mere  fact  that  no 
exact  relation  exists  between  the  diam- 
eter and  the  circumference  of  the  circle, 
is  no  bar  whatever  to  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject, 
however,  we  may  mention  a  relation 
which  is  very  easily  remembered,  and  is 
very  nearly  exact — much  more  so,  at 
any  rate,  than  that  of  Archimedes. 
Write  down  the  numbers  113355,  that 
is,  the  first  three  odd  numbers  each  re- 
peated twice  over.  Then  separate  the 
six  numbers  into  two  sets  of  three,  thus  : 
113)355,  and  proceed  with  the  division 
thus  indicated.  The  result,  3-1415929 
.  .  .  .  ,  expresses  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  w^hose  diameter  is  1,  correctly 
to  the  sixth  decimal  place,  the  true  rela- 
tion being  3-14159265     .... 

Again,  many  people  imagine  that 
mathematicians  are  still  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty as  to  the  relation  which  exists 
between  the  circumference  and  the  diam- 
eter of  a  circle.  If  this  were  so,  scien- 
tific societies  might  well  hold  out  a  re- 
ward to  any  one  who  could  enlighten 
them  ;  for  the  determination  of  this  rela- 
tion (with  satisfactory  exactitude)  may 
be  held  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Avhole  of  our  modern  system  of  mathe- 
matics. We  need  hardly  say  that  no 
doubt  whatever  rests  on  the  matter,  A 
hundred  different  methods  are  known  to 
laathematicians  by  which  the  circumfer- 
ence may  be  calculated  from  the  diam- 
eter with  any  required  degree  of  exact- 
ness. Here  is  a  simple  one,  for  example  : 
Take  any  number  of  the  fractions  iormed 
by  putting  one  as  a  numerator  over  the 
successive  odd  numbers.  Add  together 
the  alternate  ones,  beginning  with  the 
first,  which,  of  course,  is  unity.  Add 
together  the  remaindev.  Subtract  the 
second  sum  from  the  first.  The  remain- 
der will  express  the  circumference  (the 
diameter  being  taken  as  unity)  to  any 
required  degree  of  exactness.  We  have 
merely  to  take  enough  fractions.     The 
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process  would,  of  course,  be  a  A^ery  lab- 
orious one,  if  great  exactness  were  re- 
quired, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  mathe- 
maticians have  made  use  of  much  more 
convenient  ones  in  determining  the  re- 
quii'ed  relation  ;  but  the  method,  is  strict- 
ly exact. 

The  largest  circle  we  have  much  to  do 
with  in  scientific  questions,  is  the  earth's 
equator.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  we 
may  inquire  what  the  circumference  of 
the  earth's  orbit  is ;  but  as  we  are  far 
from  being  sure  of  the  exact  length  of 
the  radius  of  that  orbit  (that  is,  of  the 
earth's  distance  from  the  sun),  it  is  clear 
that  we  do  not  need  a  very  exact  rela- 
tion between  the  circumference  and.  the 
diameter  in  dealing  with  that  enormous 
circle.  Confining  ourselves,  therefore, 
to  the  circle  of  the  earth's  equator,  let 
us  see  what  exactness  we  seem  to  re- 
quire. We  will  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  it  is  possible  to  measure  round  the 
earth's  equator  without  losing  count  of 
a  single  yard,  and  that  we  want  to  gather 
from  our  estimate  what  the  diameter  of 
this  great  circle  may  be.  This  seems, 
indeed,  the  only  use  to  which,  in  this 
case,  we  can  put  our  knowledge  of  the 
relation  we  are  dealing  with.  We  have 
then  a  cii'cle  some  twenty-five  thousand 
miles  round,  and  each  mile  contains  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  yards ; 
or,  in  all,  there  are  some  forty-four  mil- 
lion yards  in  the  circumference,  and 
therefore  (roughly)  some  fourteen  mil- 
lion yards  in  the  diameter  of  this  great 
circle.  Hence,  if  our  relation  is  correct 
within  a  fourteen-millionth  part  of  the 
diameter,  or  a  forty-four-millionth  part  of 
the  circumference,  we  are  safe  from  any 
error  exceeding  a  yard.  All  we  want, 
then,  is  that  the  number  expressing  the 
circumference  (the  diameter  being  unity) 
should  be  true  to  the  eighth  decimal 
place,  as  quoted  above. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  mathematicians 
have  not  been  content  with  a  computa- 
tion of  this  sort.  They  have  calculated 
the  number' not  to  the  eighth^  but  to  the 
four  hundred  and  fortieth  decimal  place. 
Now,  if  we  remember  that  each  new 
decimal  makes  the  result  ten  times  more 
exact,  we  shall  begin  to  see  what  a  waste 
of  time  there  has  been  in  this  tremen- 
dous calculation.  We  all  remember  the 
story  of  the  horse  which  had  twenty-four 
nails  in  its  shoes,  and  was  valued  at  the 


sura  obtained  by  adding  together  a  far- 
thing for  the  first  nail,  a  halfpenny  for  the 
next,  a  penny  for  the  next,  and  so  on  ; 
doubling  twenty-four  times.  The  result 
was  counted  by  thousands  of  pounds. 
Even  the  old  miser  who  paid  at  a  similar 
rate  for  a  grave  eighteen  feet  deep 
(doubling  for  each  foot),  killed  himself 
when  he  heard  the  total.  But  now  con- 
sider the  effect  of  multiplying  by  ten, 
four  hundred  and  forty-eight  times.  A 
fraction,  with  that  enormous  number  for 
denominator,  and  unity  for  numerator, 
expresses  the  minuteness  of  the  error 
which  would  result  if  the  "long  value  "  of 
the  circumference  were  made  use  of. 
Let  an  illustration  present  the  meaning 
of  this : 

It  has  been  estimated  that  light,  which 
could  eight  times  circle  the  earth  in  a 
second,  takes  fifty  thousand  years  in  fly- 
ing to  us  from  the  faintest  stars  seen  in 
Lord  Rosse's  giant  reflector.  Suppose 
we  knew  the  exact  length  of  the  tremen- 
dous line  which  extends  from  the  earth 
to  such  a  star,  and  wanted,  for  some  in- 
conceivable purpose,  to  know  the  length 
of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  which 
that  line  was  the  radius.  The  value  de- 
duced from  the  above-mentioned  calcu- 
lation of  the  relation  between  the  cir- 
cumference and  the  diameter  would  dif- 
fer from  the  truth  by  a  length  which 
would  be  imperceptible  under  the  most 
powerful  microscope  ever  yet  construct- 
ed. Nay,  the  radius  we  have  conceived, 
enormous  as  it  is,  might  be  increased  a 
million-fold,  or  a  million  times  a  million- 
fold,  with  the  same  result.  And  the  area 
of  the  circle  formed  with  this  increased ' 
radius  would  be  determinable  with  so 
much  accuracy,  that  tlie  error,  if  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a  minute  square, 
would  be  utterly  imperceptible  mider  a 
microscope  a  million  times  more  power- 
ful than  the  best  ever  yet  constructed 
by  man. 

Not  only  has  the  length  of  the  cir- 
cumference been  calculated  once  in  this 
unnecessarily  exact  manner,  but  a  second 
calculator  has  gone  over  the  work  inde- 
pendently. The  two  results,  identical 
figure  for  figure,  are  presented  in  The 
Lady's  and  Ge^itleman' s  Diary  for  1854, 
page  70;  and  for  1855,  page  86, 

It  will  be  asked,  then,  what  is  the 
problem  about  which  so  great  a  work 
has  been  made  ?   The  problem  is,  in  faot, 
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utterly  insignificant;  its  only  interest 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  insoluble — a 
property  which  it  shares  along  with  many 
other  problems,  as  the  trisection  of  an 
angle,  the  duplication  of  a  cube,  and  so  on. 

The  problem  is  simply  this :  Having 
given  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  to  deter- 
mine, hy  a  geometrical  construction,  in 
which  only  straight  lines  and  circles  shall 
he  made  use  of,  the  side  of  a  square  equal 
in  area  to  the  circle.  As  we  have  said, 
the  problem  is  solved,  if,  by  a  construc- 
tion of  the  kind  described,  we  can  de- 
termine the  length  of  the  circumference, 
because,  then  the  rectangle  under  half 
this  length  and  the  radius  is  equal  in 
area  to  the  circle,  and  it  is  a  simple 
problem  to  describe  a  square  equal  to  a 
given  rectangle. 

To  illustrate  the  kind  of  construction 
required,  we  give  an  approximate  solu- 
tion which  is  remarkably  simple,  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  not  generally  known. 
In  the  given  circle  draw  two  diameters, 
AOB,  COD,  at  right  angles  to  each 
othei-,  and  join  CA,  BD :  then  the  two 
diameters,  together  with  the  two  lines 
CA  and  BD,  are  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
circumference  of  the  circle.  The  differ- 
ence is  so  small,  that,  in  a  circle  two  feet 
in  diameter,  it  would  be  less  than  the 
two-hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  If  this 
construction  were  exact,  the  great  prob- 
lem would  have  been  solved. 

One  point,  however,  must  be  noted  ; 
the  circle  is  of  all  curved  lines  the  easi- 
est to  draw  by  mechanical  means.  But 
.  there  are  others  which  can  be  so  drawn. 
And,  if  such  curves  as  these  be  admitted 
as  available,  the  problem  of  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle  can  be  readily  solved. 
There  is  a  curve,  for  instance,  invented 
by  Dinostratus  which  can  readily  be  de- 
scribed mechanically,  and  has  been  called 
the  quadratrix  of  Dinostratus,  because 
it  has  the  property  of  thus  solving  the 
problem  we  are  dealing  with. 

As  such  curves  can  be  described  with 
quite  as  much  accuracy  as  the  circle — 
for,  be  it  remembered,  an  absolutely  per- 
fect circle  has  never  yet  been  drawn — 
we  see  that  it  is  only  the  limitations 
which  geometers  have  themselves  invent- 
ed that  give  this  problem  its  difficulty. 
It  has,  .as  we  have  said,  no  value ;  and 
no  mathematician  would  ever  think  of 
wasting  a  moment  over  it — for  this  rea- 
son, simply,  that  it  has  long  since  been 


demonstrated  to  be  insoluble  by  simple 
geometrical  methods.  So  that,  when  a 
man  says  he  has  squared  the  circle  (and 
many  will  say  so,  if  one  will  only  give 
them  a  hearing),  he  shows  that  either  he 
wholly  misunderstands  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  or  that  his  ignorance  of  math- 
ematics has  led  him  to  mistake  a  faulty 
for  a  true  solution. 


HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 

BY    ANTHONY    TROLLOPE. 

CHAPTER   XYI. 

DARTMOOR. 

The  well-weighed  decision  of  Miss 
Stanbury  respecting  the  Stanbury-Tre- 
velyan  arrangement  at  Nuncombe  Put- 
ney had  been  communicated  to  Dorothy 
as  the  two  walked  home  at  night  across 
the  Close  from  Mrs.  MacHugh's  house, 
and  it  was  accepted  by  Dorothy  as  being 
wise  and  proper.  It  amounted  to  this  : 
If  Mrs.  Trevelyan  should  behave  herself 
with  propriety  in  her  retirement  at  the 
Clock  House,  no  further  blame  in  the 
matter  should  be  attributed  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury  for  receiving  her — at  any  rate  in 
Dorothy's  hearing.  The  existing  scheme, 
whether  wise  or  foolish,  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  accepted  scheme.  But  if 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  should  be  indiscreet — if, 
for  instance.  Colonel  Osborne  should 
show  himself  at  Nuncombe  Putney — then, 
for  the  sake  of  the  family.  Miss  Stanbury 
would  speak  out,  and  would  speak  out 
very  loudly.  All  this  Dorothy  under- 
stood, and  she  could  perceive  that  her 
aunt  had  strong  suspicion  that  there 
would  be  indiscretion. 

"  I  never  knew  one  like  her,"  said  Miss 
Stanbury,  "  who  when  she'd  got  away 
from  one  man,  didn't  want  to  have  an- 
other dangling  after  her." 

A  week  had  hardly  passed  after  the 
party  at  Mrs.  MacHugh's,  and  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan had  hardly  been  three  weeks  at 
Nuncombe  Putney,  before  the  tidings 
which  Miss  Stanbury  almost  expected 
reached  her  ears. 

"The  Colonel's  been  at  the  Clock 
House,  ma'am,"  said  Martha. 

Now^,  it  was  quite  understood  in  the 
Close  by  this  time  that  "  the  Colonel " 
meant  Colonel  Osborne. 

"No!" 
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"  I'm  told  he  has,  though,  ma'am,  for 
sm-e  and  certam." 
"  Who  says  so  ?  " 

"  Giles  Hickbody  was  down  at  Less- 
boro',  and  see'd  him  hisself — a  portly, 
middle-aged  man — not  one  of  your  young 
scampish  like  lovers." 
"That's  the  man." 

"  Oh,  yes.  He  Avent  over  to  ^sTuncombe 
Putney,  assure  as  anything, — hired  Mrs. 
Clegg's  chaise  and  pair,  and  asked  for 
Mrs.  Trevelyan's  house  as  open  as  any- 
thing. When  Giles  asked  in  the  yard, 
they  told  him  as  how  that  was  the  mar- 
ried lady's  young  man." 

"  I'd  like  to  be  at  his  tail — so  I  would 
— with  a  mop  handle,"  said  Miss  Stan- 
bury,  whose  hatred  for  those  sins  by 
Avhich  the  comfort  and  respectability  of 
the  world  are  destroyed,  was  not  only  sin- 
cere, but  intense.  "Well,  and  whatthen?" 
"  He  came  back  and  slept  at  Mrs. 
Clegg's  that  night — at  least,  that  was 
what  he  said  he  should  do." 

Miss  Stanbury,  however,  was  not  so 
precipitate  or  uncharitable  as  to  act 
strongly  upon  information  such  as  this. 
Before  she  even  said  a  word  to  Dorothy, 
she  made  further  inquiry.  She  made  very 
minute  inquiry,  writing  even  to  her  very 
old  and  intimate  friend  Mrs.  Ellison,  of 
Lessboro' — writing  to  that  lady  a  most 
cautious  and  guarded  letter.  At  last  it 
became  a  fact  proved  to  her  mind  that 
Colonel  Osborne  had  been  at  the  Clock 
House,  had  been  received  there,  and  had 
remained  there  for  hours — had  been  al- 
lowed access  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  and  had 
slept  the  night  at  the  inn  at  Lessboro'. 
The  thing  was  so  terrible  to  Miss  Stan- 
bury's  mind,  that  even  false  hair,  Dr. 
Colenso,  and  penny  newspapers  did  not 
account  for  it. 

"I  shall  begin  to  believe  that  the  Evil 
One  has  been  allowed  to  come  among  us 
in  person  because  of  our  sins,"  she  said 
to  Martha ;  and  she  meant  it. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  as 
may  be  remembered,  had  hired  Mrs. 
Crocket's  open  carriage,  and  the  three 
young  women,  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  Nora, 
and  Priscilla,  made  a  little  excursion  to 
Princetown,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  a  picnic.  At  Princetown,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Dartmoor,  about  nine  miles* from 
Nuncombe  Putney,  is  the  prison  estab- 
lishment at  which  are  kept  convicts  un- 
dergoing penal  servitude.    It  is  regarded 


by  all  the  country  round  with  great 
interest,  chiefly  because  the  prisoners  now 
and  again  escape,  and  then  there  comes  a 
period  of  interesting  excitement  until  the 
escaped  felon  shall  have  been  again  taken. 
How  can  you  tell  where  he  may  be,  or 
whether  it  may  not  suit  him  to  find  his 
rest  in  your  own  cupboard,  or  under  your 
own  bed  ?  And  then,  as  escape  without 
notice  will  of  course  be  the  felon's  object, 
to  attain  that  he  will  probably  cut  your 
throat,  and  the  thro.it  of  everybody  be- 
longing to  you.  All  which  considerations 
give  an  interest  to  Princetown,  and  ex- 
cite in  the  hearts  of  the  Devonians  of 
these  parts  a  strong  aifecti.on  for  the 
Dartmoor  prison.  Of  those  who  visit 
Princetown  comparatively  few  effect  an 
entrance  within  the  walls  of  the  gaol. 
They  look  at  the  gloomy  place  with  a 
mysterious  interest,  feeling  something 
akin  to  envy  for  the  prisoners  who  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  solving  the  mys- 
teries of  prison  life,  and  who  know  how 
men  feel  when  they  have  their  hair  cut 
short,  and  are  free  from  moral  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  conduct,  and  are 
moved  about  in  gangs,  and  treated  like 
wild  beasts. 

But  the  journey  to  Princetown,  from 
whatever  side  it  is  approached,  has  the 
charm  of  wild  and  beautiful  scenery. 
The  spot  itself  is  ugly  enough;  but  you 
can  not  go  thither  without  breathing 
the  sweetest,  freshest  air,  and  encounter- 
ing that  delightful  sense  of  romance 
which  moorland  scenery  always  pro- 
duces. The  idea  of  our  three  friends 
was  to  see  the  Moor  rather  than  the 
prison,  to  learn  something  of  the  country 
around,  and  to  enjoy  the  excitement 
of  eating  a  sandwich  sitting  on  a  hillock, 
in  exchange,  for  the  ordinary  comforts 
of  a  good  dinner  with  chairs  and  tables. 
A  bottle  of  sherry  and  water  and  a 
paper  of  sandwiches  contained  their 
whole  banquet ;  for  ladies,  though  they 
like  good  things  at  picnics,  and,  indeed, 
at  other  times,  almost  as  well  as  men 
like  them,  very  seldom  prepare  dainties 
for  themselves  alone.  Men  are  wiser 
and  more  thoughtful,  and  are  careful 
to  have  the  good  things,  even  if  they 
are  to  be  enjoyed  without  companionship. 
Mrs.  Crocket's  boy,  though  he  was 
only  about  three  feet  high,  was  a  miracle 
of  skill  and  discretion.  He  used  the 
machine,  as  the  patent  drag  is  called,  in 
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going  down  the  hills  with  the  utmost 
care.  He  never  forced  the  beast  beyond 
a  walk  if  there  was  the  slightest  rise  in 
the  ground ;  and  as  there  was  always  a 
rise,  the  journey  was  slow.  But  the 
three  ladies  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  and 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  in  better  spirits  than 
she  herself  had  thought  to  be  possible 
for  her  in  her  present  condition.  Most 
of  us  have  recognized  the  fact  that  a 
dram  of  spirits  will  create, — that  a  so- 
called  nip  of  brandy  will  create  hilarity, 
or,  at  least,  alacrity,  and  that  a  glass  of 
sherry  will  often  "  pick  up  "  and  set  in 
order  the  prostrate  animal  and  mental 
faculties  of  the  drinker.  But  we  are  not 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  fact  that  copious 
draughts  of  fresh  air — of  air  fresh  and 
unaccustomed — will  have  precisely  the 
same  eifect.  We  do  know  that  now 
and  again  it  is  very  essential  to  "  change 
the  air ;  "  but  we  generally  consider  that 
to  do  that  with  any  chance  of  advantage, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  far  afield  ;  and  we 
think  also  that  such  change  of  the  air  is 
only  needful  when  sickness  of  the  body 
has  come  upon  us,  or  when  it  threatens 
to  come.  We  are  seldom  aware  that 
we  may  imbibe  long  potations  of  pleasure 
and  healthy  excitement  without  perhaps 
going  out  of  our  own  county ;  that  such 
potations  are  within  a  day's  journey  of 
most  of  us  ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  had 
for  half-a-crown  a  head,  all  expenses 
told.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  probably  did  not 
know  that  the  cloud  was  lifted  off  her 
mind,  and  the  load  of  her  sorrow  made 
light  to  her,  by  the  special  vigor  of  the 
air  of  the  Moor ;  but  she  did  know  that 
she  was  enjoying  herself,  and  that  the 
world  was  pleasanter  to  her  than  it  had 
been  for  months  past. 

When  they  had  sat  upon  their  hil- 
locks, and  eaten  their  sandwiches, — 
regretting  that  the  basket  of  provisions 
had  not  been  bigger, — and  had  drunk 
their  sherry  and  water  out  of  the  little 
horn  mug  which  Mrs.  Crocket  had  lent 
them,  Nora  started  off  across  the  moor- 
land alone.  The  horse  had  been  left  to 
be  fed  in  Princetown,  and  they  had 
walked  back  to  a  bush  under  which  they 
had  rashly  left  their  basket  of  provender 
concealed.  It  happened,  however,  that 
on  that  day  there  was  no  escaped  felon 
about  to  watch  what  they  had  done,  and 
the  food  and  the  drink  had  been  found 
secure.     Nora  had  gone  off,  and  as  her 
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sister  and  Priscilla  sat  leaning  against 
their  hillocks  with  their  backs  to  the 
road,  she  could  be  seen  standing  now  on 
one  little  eminence  and  now  on  another, 
thinking,  doubtless,  as  she  stood  on  the 
one  how  good  it  would  be  to  be  Lady 
Petei-borough,  and,  as  she  stood  on  the 
other,  how  much  better  to  be  Mrs.  Hugh 
Stanbury.  Only,  before  she  could  be 
Mrs.  Hugh  Stanbury  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury  should 
share  her  opinion,  and  necessary  also 
that  he  should  be  able  to  maintain 
a  wife.  "  I  should  never  do  to  be  a  very 
poor  man's  wife,"  she  said  to  herself; 
and  remembered  as  she  said  it,  that  in 
reference  to  the  prospect  of  her  being 
Lady  Peterborough,  the  man  who  was 
to  be  Lord  Peterborough  was  at  any  rate 
ready  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  on  that 
side  there  were  none  of  those  difficulties 
about  house,  and  money,  and  position 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Hugh 
Stanbury  side  of  the  question.  She  was 
not,  she  thought,  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
very  poor  man;  but  she  conceived  of 
herself  that  she  would  do  very  well  as  a 
future  Lady  Peterborough  in  the  draw- 
ing-rooms of  Monkhams.  She  was  so 
far  vain  as  to  fancy  that  she  could  look, 
and  speak,  and  move,  and  have  her  be- 
ing after  the  fashion  which  is  approved 
for  the  Lady  Peterboroughs  of  the 
world.  It  was  not  clear  to  her  that 
Nature  had  not  expressly  intended  her 
to  be  a  Lady  Peterborough  ;  whereas,  as 
fir  as  siie  could  see,  Nature  had  not  in- 
tended her  to  be  a  Mrs.  Hugh  Stanbury 
with  a  precarious  income  of  perhaps  ten 
guineas  a  week  when  journalism  was 
doing  Avell.  So  she  moved  on  to  another 
little  eminence  to  think  of  it  there.  It 
t^as  clear  to  her  that  if  she  should  accept 
Mr.  Glascock  she  would  sell  herself,  and 
not  give  herself  away;  and  she  had  told 
herself  scores  of  times  before  this,  that  a 
young  woman  should  give  herself  away, 
and  not  sell  herself;  should  either  give 
herself  away,  or  keep  herself  to  herself 
as  circumstances  might  go.  She  had 
been  quite  sure  that  she  would  never 
sell  herself  But  this  was  a  lesson 
which  she  had  taught  herself  when  she 
was  very  young,  before  she  had  come  to 
understand  the  world  and  its  hard 
necessities.  Nothing,  she  now  told  her- 
self, could  be  worse  "than  to  hang  like  a 
mill-stone  round  the  neck  of  a  poor  man. 
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It  might  be  a  very  good  thing  to  give 
herself  away  for  love, — but  it  would  not 
be  a  good  thing  to  be  the  means  of  ruin- 
ing the  man  she  loved,  even  if  that  man 
were  willing  to  be  so  ruined.  And  then 
she  thought  that  she  could  also  love  that 
other  man  a  little, — could  love  him 
sufficiently  for  comfbi-table  domestic 
purposes.  And  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  very  pleasant  to  have  all  the  troubles 
of  her  life  settled  for  her.  If  she  were 
Mrs.  Glascock,  known  to  the  world  as  the 
future  Lady  Peterborough,  would  it  not 
be  within  her  power  to  bring  her  sister 
and  her  sister's  husband  again  together? 
The  tribute  of  the  Monkhams  authority 
and  influence  to  her  sister's  side  of  the 
question  would  be  most  salutary.  She 
tried  to  make  herself  believe  that  in  this 
way  she  would  be  doing  a  good  deed. 
Upon  the  whole,  she  thought  that  if  Mr. 
Glascock  should  give  her  another  chance 
she  would  accept  him.  And  he  had 
distinctly  promised  that  he  would  give 
her  another  chance.  It  might  be  that 
this  unfortunate  quarrel  in  the  Trevel- 
yan  family  would  deter  him.  People  do 
not  wish  to  ally  themselves  with  family 
quarrels.  But  if  the  chance  came  in  her 
way  she  would  accept  it.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  that,  when  she  turned 
round  from  off  the  last  knoll  on  which 
she  had  stood,  to  return  to  her  sister 
and  Priscilla  Stanbury. 

They  two  had  sat  still  under  the  shade 
of  a  thorn  bush,  looking  at  Nora  as  she 
was  wandering  about,  and  talking  to- 
gether more  tireely  than  they  had  ever 
done  before  on  the  circumstances  that 
had  brought  them  together.  "  How 
pretty  she  looks !  "  Priscilla  had  said,  as 
Nora  was  standing  with  her  figure 
clearly  marked  by  the  light. 

"  Yes ;  she  is  very  pretty,  and  has 
been  much  admired.  This  terrible  af- 
fair of  mine  is  a  cruel  blow  to  her." 

"  You  mean  that  it  is  bad  for  her  to 
come  and  live  here — without  society." 

"  Not  exactly  that — though  of  course 
it  would  be  better  for  her  to  go  out. 
And  I  don't  know  how  a  girl  is  ever  to 
get  settled  in  the  world  unless  she  goes 
out.  But  it  is  always  an  injury  to  be 
connected  in  any  way  with  a  wOman  who 
is  separated  from  her  husband.  It  must 
be  bad  for  you." 

"  It  won't  hurt  me,"  said  Priscilla. 
"  Nothing  of  that  kind  can  hurt  me." 


"I  mean  that  people  say  such  ill- 
natured  things." 

"  I  stand  alone,  and  can  take  care  of 
myself,"  said  Priscilla.  "I  defy  the  evil 
tongues  of  all  the  world  to  hurt  me.  My 
personal  cares  are  limited  to  an  old  gown 
and  bread  and  cheese.  I  like  a  pair  of 
gloves  to  go  to  church  with,  but  that  is 
only  the  remnant  of  a  prejudice.  The 
world  has  so  very  little  to  give  me,  that 
I  am  pretty  nearly  sure  that  it  will  take 
nothing  away." 

"  And  you  are  contented  ?  " 

"  Well,  no;  I  can't  say  that  I  am  con- 
tented. I  hardly  think  that  anybody 
ought  to  be  contented.  Should  my 
mother  die  and  Dorothy  remain  with 
my  aunt,  or  get  married,  I  should  be 
utterly  alone  in  the  world.  Providence, 
or  whatever  you  call  it,  has  made  me  a 
lady  after  a  fashion,  so  that  I  can't  live 
with  the  ploughmen's  wives,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  so  used  me  in  other  re- 
spects, that  I  can't  live  with  anybody 
else." 

"  Why  should  not  you  get  married,  as 
well  as  Dorothy  V  " 

"  Who  would  have  me  ?  And  if  I 
had  a  husband  I  should  want  a  good  one 
— a  man  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders, 
and  a  heart.  Even  if  I  were  young  and 
good-looking,  or  rich,  I  doubt  whether 
I  could  please  myself.  As  it  is  I  am  as 
likely  to  be  taken  bodily  to  heaven,  as  to 
become  any  man's  wife." 

"  I  suppose  most  women  think  so  of 
themselves  at  some  time,  and  yet  they 
are  married." 

"I  am  not  fit  to  marry.  I  am  often 
cross,  and  I  like  my  own  way,  and  I 
have  a  distaste  for  men.  I  never  in  my 
life  saw  a  man  whom  I  wished  even  to 
make  my  intimate  friend.  I  should 
think  any  man  an  idiot  who  began  to 
make  soft  speeches  to  me,  and  I  should 
tell  him  so." 

"  Ah !  you  might  find  it  different 
when  he  went  on  with  it." 

"But  I  think,"  said  Priscilla,  "that 
when  a  woman  is  married  there  is  noth- 
ing to  which  she  should  not  submit 
on  behalf  of  her  husband." 

"  You  mean  that  for-  me." 

"  Of  course  I  mean  it  for  you.  How 
should  I  not  be  thinking  of  you,  living 
as  you  are  under  the  same  roof  with 
us?  And  I  am  thinking  of  Louey." 
Louey  was  the  baby.    "  What  are  you 
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to  do  when  after  a  year  or  two  his  father 
shall  send  for  him  to  have  him  under  his 
own  care  ?  " 

"  Nothing  shall  separate  rae  from 
my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  eager- 

"  That  is  easily  said ;  hut  I  suppose 
the  power  of  doing  as  he  pleased  would 
be  with  him." 

"  Why  should  it  be  with  him?  I  do 
not  at  all  know  that  it  would  be  with 
him.  I  have  not  left  his  house.  It  is  he 
that  has  turned  me  out." 

"There  can,  I  think,  be  very  little 
doubt  what  you  should  do,"  said  Pris- 
cilla,  after  a  pause,  during  which  she 
had  got  up  from  her  seat  under  the  thorn 
bush. 

"  What  should  I  do  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Trevelyan. 

"  Go  back  to  him." 

"  I  Avill  to-morrow  if  he  will  write 
and  ask  me.  Nay;  how  could  I  help 
myself?  I  am  his  creature,  and  must 
go  or  come  as  he  bids  me.  I  am  here 
only  because  he  has  sent  me." 

"  You  should  write  and  ask  him  to 
take  you." 

"  Ask  him  to  forgive  me  because  he 
has  ill-treated  me  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  about  that,"  said  Pris- 
cilla,  standing  over  her  companion,  who 
was  still  lying  under  the  bush.  "  All 
that  is  twopenny-halfpenny  pride,  which 
should  be  thrown  to  the  winds.  The 
more  right  you  have  been  hitherto  the 
better  you  can  afford  to  go  on  being 
right.  What  is  it  that  we  all  live 
upon  but  self-esteem  ?  When  Ave  want 
praise  it  is  only  because  praise  enables 
us  to  think  well  of  ourselves.  Every  one 
to  himself,  is  the  centre  and  pivot  of  all 
the  world." 

"  It's  a  very  poor  world  that  goes 
round  upon  my  pivot,"  said  Mrs.  Trev- 
elyan. 

"  I  don't  know  how  this  quarrel  came 
up,"  exclaimed  Priscilla,  "  and  I  don't 
care  to  know.  But  it  seems  a  trumpery 
quarrel, — as  to  who  should  beg  each 
other's  pardon  first,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing.  Sheer  and  simple  nonsense ! 
Ask  him  to  let  it  all  be  forgotten.  I  sup- 
pose he  loves  you  ?  " 


How  can  I  ki 


He  did  once.' 


And  you  love  him  ?  " 

Yes.     I  love  him  certainly." 

•I   don't   see   how  you  can  have  a 
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doubt.  Here  is  Jack  with  the  carriage, 
and  if  we  don't  mind  he'll  pass  us  by 
without  seeing  us." 

Then  Mrs.  Trevelyan  got  up,  and 
when  they  had  succeeded  in  diverting 
Jack's  attention  for  a  moment  from  the 
horse,  they  called  to  Nora,  who  was 
still  moving  about  from  one  knoll  to  an- 
other, and  who  showed  no  desire  to 
abandon  the  contemplations  in  which 
she  had  been  engaged. 

It  had  been  mid-day  before  they  left 
home  in  the  morning,  and  they  were 
due  to  be  at  home  in  time  for  tea, — 
which  is  an  epoch  in  the  day  generally 
allowed  to  be  more  elastic  than  some 
others.  When  Mrs.  Stanbury  lived  in 
the  cottage  her  hour  for  tea  had  been 
six  ;  this  had  been  stretched  to  half-past 
seven  when  she  received  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan at  the  Clock  House ;  and  it  was 
half-past  eight  before  Jack  landed  them 
at  their  door.  It  was  manifest  to  them 
all  as  they  entered  the  house  that  there 
was  an  air  of  mystery  in  the  face  of  the 
girl  who  had  opened  the  door  for 
them.  She  did  not  speak,  however, 
till  they  were  all  within  the  passage. 
Then  she  uttered  a  few  words  very 
solenmly.  "  There  be  a  gentleman 
come,"  she  said. 

"  A  gentleman  !  "  said  Mrs.  Trev- 
elyan, thinking  in  the  first  moment  of 
her  husband,  and  in  the  second  of  Col- 
onel Osborne. 

"  He  be  for  you,  miss,"  said  the  girl, 
bobbing  her  head  at  Nora, 

Upon  hearing  this  Nora  sank  speech- 
less into  the  chair  which  stood  in  the 
passage. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  GEXTLEIIAN  COilES  TO  NUNCOMBE  PUTNEY. 

It  soon  became  known  to  them  all  as 
they  remained  clustered  in  the  hall  that 
Mr.  Glascock  was  in  the  house.  Mrs. 
Stanbury  came  out  to  them,  and  in- 
formed them  that  he  had  been  at  Nun- 
combe  Putney  for  the  last  five  hours, 
and  that  he  had  asked  for  Mrs.  Trev- 
elyan when  he  called.  It  became  evi- 
dent as  the  affairs  of  the  evening  went 
on,  that  Mrs.  Stanbury  had  for  a  few 
minutes  been  thrown  into  a  terrible 
state  of  amazement,  thinking  that  "  the 
Colonel"  had  appeaz'ed.  The  strange 
gentleman,  however,   having    obtained 
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admittance,  explained  who  he  was, 
saying  that  he  was  very  desirous  of 
seeing  Mrs.  Trevelyan  —  and  Miss 
Rowley.  It  may  be  presumed  that  a 
glimmer  of  light  did  make  its  way  into 
Mrs.  Stanbury's  mind  on  the  subject ; 
but  up  to  the  moment  at  which  the 
three  travellers  arrived,  she  had  been 
in  doubt  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Glascock 
had  declared  that  he  would  take  a 
walk,  and  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon had  expressed  high  approval  of 
Mrs.  Crocket's  culinary  skill.  When 
Mrs.  Crocket  heard  that  she  had  enter- 
tained the  eon  of  a  lord,  she  was  very 
loud  in  her  praise  of  the  manner  in 
M-hich  he  had  eaten  two  mutton  chops 
and  called  for  a  third.  He  had  thought 
it  no  disgrace  to  apply  himself  to  the 
second  half  of  an  apple  pie,  and  had 
professed  himself  to  be  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Devonshire  cream.  "  It's 
them  counter- skippers  as  tarns  up  their 
little  noses  at  the  victuals  as  is  set  be- 
fore them,"  said  Mrs.  Crocket. 

After  his  dinner  Mr.  Glascock  had  re- 
turned to  the  Clock  House,  and  had  been 
sitting  there  for  an  hour  with  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury,  not  much  to  her  delight  or  to  his, 
when  the  carriage  was  driven  up  to  the 
door. 

"  He  is  to  go  back  to  Lessboro'  to- 
night," said  Mrs.  Stanbury  in  a  whisper. 

"  Of  course  you  must  see  him  before 
he  goes  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  to  her 
sister.  There  had,  as  was  natural,  been 
very  much  said  betAveen  the  two  sisters 
about  Mr.  Glascock.  Nora  had  abstained 
from  asserting  in  any  decided  way  that 
she  disliked  the  man,  and  had  always  ab- 
solutely refused  to  allow  Hugh  Stan- 
bury's name  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
question.  Whatever  might  be  her  own 
thoughts  about  Hugh  Stanbury  she  had 
kept  them  even  from  her  sister.  When 
her  sister  had  told  her  that  she  had  re- 
fused Mr.  Glascock  because  of  Hugh,  she 
had  shown  herself  to  be  indignant,  and 
had  since  that  said  one  or  two  fine  things 
as  to  her  capacity  to  refuse  a  brilliant 
ofter  simply  because  the  man  who  made 
it  was  indifferent  to  her.  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan had  learned  from  her  that  her  suitor 
had  declared  his  intention  to  persevere  ; 
and  here  was  perseverance  with  a  ven- 
geance !  "  Of  course  you  must  see  him 
— at  once,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Nora 
for  a  i'ew-  seconds  had  remained  silent, 


and  then  had  run  up  to  her  room.     Her 
sister  followed  her  instantly. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?  " 
said  Priscilla  to  her  mother. 

"  I  suppose  he  is  in  love  with  Miss 
Rowley,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"  But  who  is  he  ?  " 

Tlien  Mrs.  Stanbury  told  all  that  she 
knew.  She  had  seen  from  his  card  that 
he  was  an  Honorable  Mr.  Glascock.  She 
had  collected  from  what  he  had  said  that 
he  was  an  old  friend  of  the  two  ladies. 
Her  conviction  was  strong  in  Mr.  Glas- 
cock's favor — thinking,  as  she  expressed 
herself,  that  everything  was  right  and 
proper — but  she  could  hardly  explain 
why  she  thought  so. 

"  I  do  wish  that  they  had  never  come," 
said  Priscilla,  who  could  not  rid  herself 
of  an  idea  that  there  must  be  danger  in 
having  to  do  with  women  who  had  men 
running  after  them. 

"  Of  course  I'll  see  him,"  said  Nora  to 
her  sister.  "  I  have  not  refused  to  see 
him.     Why  do  you  scold  me?  " 

"I  have  not  scolded  you,  Nora;  but  I 
do  want  you  to  think  how  immensely 
important  this  is." 

"  Of  course  it  is  important." 

"  And  so  much  the  more  so  because  of 
ray  misfortunes!  Think  how  good  he 
must  be,  how  strong  must  be  his  attach- 
ment, when  he  comes  down  here  after 
you  in  this  way." 

"  But  I  have  to  think  of  my  own  feel- 
ings." 

"  You  know  you  like  him.  You  have 
told  me  so.  And  only  fancy  what  mamma 
will  feel !  Such  a  position  !  And  the 
man  so  excellent !  Everybody  says  that 
he  hasn't  a  fault  in  any  way." 

"  I  hate  people  without  faults." 

"  O  Nora,  Nora,  that  is  foolish ! 
There,  there  ;  you  must  go  down.  Pray 
— pray  do  not  let  any  absurd  fancy  stand 
in  your  way,  and  destroy  everything.  It 
will  never  come  again,  Nora.  And, 
only  think ;  it  is  all  now  your  own,  if 
you  will  only  whisper  one  word." 

"  Ah  ! — one  word — and  that  a  false- 
hood ! " 

"  No — no.  Say  you  will  try  to  love 
him,  and  that  will  be  enough.  And  you 
do  love  him  ?  " 

"Do  I?" 

"  Yes,  you  do.  It  is  only  the  opposi- 
tion of  your  nature  that  makes  you  tight 
against  him.     Will  you  go  now  ?  " 
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"  Let  me  be  for  two  minutes  by  my- 
Belf,"  said  Nora,  "and  then  I'll  come 
down.  Tell  him  that  I'm  coming."  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  stooped  over  her,  kissed  her, 
and  then  left  her. 

Nora,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone,  stood 
upright  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
held  her  hands  up  to  her  forehead.  She 
had  been  far  from  thinking,  when  she 
was  considering  the  matter  easily  among 
the  hillocks,  that  the  necessity  for  an  ab- 
solute decision  would  come  upon  her  so 
instantaneously.  She  had  told  herself 
only  this  morning  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  accept  the  man,  if  he  should  ever  ask 
a  second  time  ;  and  he  had  come  already. 
He  had  been  waiting  for  her  in  the  vil- 
lage while  sliC  had  been  thinking  whether 
he  would  ever  come  across  her  path 
again.  She  thought  that  it  would  have 
been  easier  for  her  now  to  have  gone 
down  M'ith  a  "  yes  "  in  her  mouth,  if  her 
sister  had  not  pressed  her  so  hard  to  say 
that  "  yes."  The  very  pressure  from 
her  sister  seemed  to  imply  that  such 
pressure  ought  to  be  resisted.  Why 
should  there  have  been  pressure,  unless 
there  were  reasons  against  her  marrying 
him  ?  And  yet,  if  she  chose  to  take  him, 
who  would  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
her  ?  Hugh  Stanbury  had  never  spoken 
to  her  a  word  that  would  justify  her  in 
even  supposing  that  he  would  consider 
himself  to  be  ill-used.  All  others  of  her 
friends  would  certainly  rejoice,  would 
applaud  her,  pat  her  on  the  back,  cover 
her  with  caresses,  and  tell  her  that  she 
had  been  born  under  a  happy  star.  And 
she  did  like  the  man.  Nay,  she  thought 
she  loved  him.  She  withdrew  her  hands 
from  her  brow,  assured  herself  that  her 
lot  in  life  was  cast,  and  with  hurrying 
fingers  attempted  to  smooth  her  hair  and 
to  arrange  her  ribbons  before  the  glass. 
She  would  go  to  the  encounter  boldly 
and  accept  him  honestly.  It  was  her 
duty  to  do  so.  What  might  she  not  do 
for  her  brothers  and  sisters  as  the  wife  of 
Lord  Peterborough  of  Monkhams  ?  She 
saw  that  that  arrangement  before  the 
glass  could  be  of  no  service,  and  she 
stepped  quickly  to  the  door.  If  he  did 
not  like  her  as  she  was,  he  need  not  ask 
her.  Her  mind  was  made  up,  and  she 
would,  do  it.  But  as  she  went  down  the 
stairs  to  the  room  in  which  she  knew 
that  he  was  waiting  for  her,  there  came 
over  her  a  cold  feeling  of  self-accusation 
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— almost  of  disgrace.  "  I  do  not  care," 
she  said.  "  I  know  that  I'm  right." 
She  opened  the  door  quickly,  that  there 
might  be  no  further  doubt,  and  found 
that  she  was  alone  with  him. 

"  Miss  Rowley,"  he  said,  "  I  am  afraid 
you  will  think  that  I  am  persecuting 
you." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  think  that,"  she 
answered. 

"  I'll  tell  you  why  I  have  come.  My 
dear  father,  who  has  always  been  ray 
best  friend,  is  very  ill.  He  is  at  Naples, 
and  I  must  go  to  him.  He  is  very  old, 
you  know, — over  eighty ;  and  will  never 
live  to  come  back  to  England.  From 
what  I  hear,  I  think  it  probable  that 
I  may  remain  with  him  till  everything  is 
over." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  so  old  as 
that." 

"They  say  that  he  can  hardly  live 
above  a  month  or  two.  He  will  never 
see  my  wife — if  I  can  have  a  wife  ;  but 
I  should  like  to  tell  him,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible,— that — that — " 

"  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Glascock." 

"  I  told  you  that  I  should  come  to  you 
again,  and  as  I  may  possibly  linger  at 
Naples  all  the  winter,  I  could  not  go  with- 
out seeing  you.  Miss  Rowley,  may  I 
hope  that  you  can  love  me  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer  him  a  word,  but 
stood  looking  away  from  him  with  her 
hands  clasped  together.  Had  he  asked 
her  whether  she  would  be  his  wife, 
it  is  possible  that  the  answer  which 
she  had  prepared  would  have  been 
spoken.  But  he  had  put  the  question  in 
another  form.  Did  she  love  him  ?  If 
she  could  only  bring  herself  to  say  that 
she  could  love  him,  she  might  be  lady  of 
Monkhams  before  the  next  summer  had 
come  round. 

"  Nora,"  he  said,  "  do  you  think  that 
you  can  love  nie  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  and  there  was  some- 
thing almost  of  fierceness  in  the  tone 
of  her  voice  as  she  answered  him. 

"  And  must  that  be  your  final  answer 
to  me  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Glascock,  what  can  I  say  ?  "  she 
repHed.  "  I  will  tell  you  the  honest 
truth — I  will  tell  you  everything.  I 
came  into  this  room  determined  to  ac- 
cept you.  But  you  are  so  good,  and  so 
kind,  and  so  upright,  that  I  cannot  tell 
you  a  falsehood.     I  do  not  love  you.    I 
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ought  not  to  take  what  you  offer  me. 
If  I  /lid,  it  would  be  because  you  are 
rich,  and  a  lord  ;  and  not  because  T  love 
you.  I  love  some  one  else.  There — 
pray,  pray  do  not  tell  of  me;  but  I  do." 
Then  she  flung  away  from  him  and  liid 
her  face  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa  out  of  the 
light. 

Her  lover  stood  silent,  not  knowing 
how  to  go  on  with  the  conversation,  not 
knowing  how  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 
After  what  she  had  now  said  to  him  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  press  her 
furthei-.  It  was  almost  impossible  that 
he  should  wish  to  do  so.  When  a  lady- 
is  frank  enough  to  declare  that  her  heart 
is  not  her  own  to  give,  a  man  can  hardly 
wish  to  make  further  prayer  for  the  gift. 
"  Ir  so,"  he  said,  "  of  course  I  have 
nothing  to  hope." 

She  v.-as  sobbing,  and  could  not  an- 
swer him.  She  was  half  repentant, 
partly  proud  of  what  she  had  done, — 
half-repentant  in  that  she  had  lost  what 
had  seemed  to  her  to  be  so  good,  and 
full  of  remorse  in  that  she  so  unneces- 
sarily told  her  secret. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  I  ought  to  as- 
sure you  that  what  you  have  told  me 
shall  never  be  repeated  by  my  lips." 

She  thanked  him  for  this  by  a  motion 
of  her  head  and  hand,  not  by  words, — 
and  then  he  was  gone.  How  he  ma- 
naged to  bid  adieu  to  Mrs.  Stanbury  and 
her  sister,  or  whether  he  saw  them  as  he 
left  the  house,  she  never  knew.  In  her 
corner  of  the  sofa,  weeping  in  the  dark, 
partly  proud  and  partly  repentant,  she 
remained  till  her  sister  came  to  her. 
"Emily,"  she  said,  jumping  up,  "say 
nothing  about  it ;  not  a  word.  It  is  of 
no  use.  The  thing  is  done  and  over,  and 
let  it  altogether  be  forgotten." 

"  It  is  done  and  over,  certainly,"  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"Exactly;  and  I  suppose  a  girl  may 
do  what  she  likes  with  herself  in  that 
Avay.  If  I  choose  to  decline  to  take  any- 
thing that  is  pleasant,  and  nice,  and  com- 
fortable, nobody  has  a  right  to  scold  me. 
And  I  won't  be  scolded." 

"But,  my  child,  who  is  scolding 
you  ?  " 

"  You  mean  to  scold  me.  But  it  is 
of  no  use.  The  man  has  gone,  and  thei'o 
is  an  end  of  it.  Nothing  that  you  can 
say  or  I  can  think  will  bring  him  back 
again  I  don't  want  anybody  to  tell  me 
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that  it  would  be  better  to  be  Lady  Pe- 
terborough, with  everything  that  the 
world  has  to  give,  than  to  live  here 
without  a  soul  to  speak  to,  and  to  have 
to  go  back  to  those  horrible  islands  next 
year.  You  can't  think  that  I  am  very 
comfortable." 

"  But    what    did    vou    say    to    him, 
Xora  ?  " 


What   did  I  sav  to   h 


What 


could  I  say  to  him  ?  Why  didn't  he  ask 
me  to  be  his  wife  without  saying  any- 
thing about  love?  He  asked  me  if  I 
loved  him.  Of  course  I  don't  love  him. 
I  would  have  said  I  did,  but  it  stuck  in 
my  throat.  I  am  willing  enough,  I  be- 
lieve, to  sell  myself  to  the  devil,  but  I 
don't  how  to  do  it.  Never  mind.  It's 
done,  and  now  I'll  go  to  bed." 

She  did  go  to  bed,  and  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan explained  to  the  two  ladies  as  much 
as  was  necessary  of  what  had  occurred. 
When    Mrs.  Stanbury  came   to  under- 
stand that  the  gentlemen  who  had  been 
closeted  with  her  would,  probably,  in  a 
few  months  be  a  lord  himself,  that  he 
was  a  very  rich  man,  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, and  one  of  tliose  who  are  decid- 
edly  born   with   gold   spoons   iu   their 
mouths,  and  understood  also  that  Nora 
Rowley  had  refused  him,  she  was  lost  in 
amazement.     Mr.   Glascock    was  about 
forty   years    of   age,    and    appeared   to 
Nora  Rowley,  who  was  nearly   twenty 
years   his  junior,  to  be   almost  an  old 
man.     But  to  Mrs.  Stanbury,  who  was 
over  sixty,  Mr.  Glascock  seemed  to  be 
quite  in  the  flower  of  his  age.    The  bald 
place  at  the  top  of  his  head  simply  show- 
ed that  he  had  passed  his  boyhood,  and 
the  gray  hairs  at  the  back  of  his  whisk- 
ers were  no  more  than  outward  signs  of 
manly  discretion.     She  could  not  under- 
stand why  any  girl  should  refuse  such  an 
offer,  unless  the  man  were  himself  bad 
in  morals   or  in  temper.     But  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan   had   told  her    while  Nora   and 
Mr.    Glascock  were   closeted   together, 
that  he  was  believed  by  them  all  to  be 
good  and  gentle.     Nevertheless  she  felt 
a  considerable  increase  of  respect  for  a 
young  lady  who  had  refused  the  eldest 
son  of  a  lord.    Priscilla,  when  she  heard 
what    had   occurred,   expressed  to  her 
mother  a  moderate  appioval.     Accord- 
ing to   her   views  a   girl   would   much 
more  often  be  right  to  refuse  an  offer  of 
marriage  than  to  accept  it,  let  him  who 
30 
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made  the  offer  be  who  he  might.  And 
the  fact  of  the  man  having  been  sent 
away  with  a  refusal  somewhat  softened 
Priscilla's  anger  at  his  coming  there  at 
all. 

"I  suppose  he  is  a  goose,"  said  she  to 
her  motlier,  "  and  I  hope  there  won't  be 
any  more  of  this  kind  running  after  them 
while  they  are  with  us." 

Nora,  when  she  was  alone,  wept  till 
her  heart  was  almost  broken.  It  was 
done,  and  the  man  was  gone,  and  the 
thing  was  over.  She  liad  quite  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  realize  per- 
fectly the  difference  between  such  a 
position  as  that  which  had  been  offered 
to  her,  and  the  position  which  in  all  pro- 
bability she  would  now  be  called  upon 
to  fill.  She  had  had  her  chance,  and 
Fortune  had  placed  great  things  at  her 
disposal.  It  must  be  said  of  her  also 
that  the  great  things  which  Fortune  had 
offered  to  her  were  treasures  very  valu- 
able in  her  eyes.  Whether  it  be  right 
and  wise  to  covet  or  to  despise  wealth 
and  rank,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that 
she  coveted  them.  She  had  been  in- 
structed to  believe  in  them,  and  she  did 
believe  in  them.  In  some  mysterious 
nianner  of  which  she  herself  knew  noth- 
ing, taught  by  some  preceptor  the  no- 
bility of  whose  lessons  she  had  not 
recognized,  though  she  had  accepted 
them,  she  had  learned  other  things  also, 
— to  revere  truth  and  love,  and  to  be 
ambitious  as  regarded  herself  of  confer- 
ring the  gift  of  her  whole  heart  upon 
some  one  whom  she  could  worship  as  a 
hero.  She  had  spoken  the  simple  trutli 
when  she  had  told  her  sister  that  she 
liad  been  willing  to  sell  herself  to  the 
devil,  but  that  she  had  failed  in  her  at- 
tempt to  execute  the  contract.  But  now 
as  she  lay  weeping  on  her  bed,  tearing 
herself  Avith  remorse,  picturing  to  her- 
self in  the  most  vivid  colors  all  that  she 
had  thrown  away,  telling  herself  of  all 
that  she  might  have  done  and  all  she 
might  have  been,  had  she  not  allowed 
the  insane  folly  of  a  moment  to  get  the 
better  of  her,  she  received  little  or  no 
comfort  from  the  reflection  that  she  had 
been  true  to  her  better  instincts.  She 
had  told  the  man  that  she  had  refused 
him  because  she  loved  Hugh  Stanbury  ; 
at  least,  as  far  as  she  could  remember 
what  had  passed,  she  had  so  told  him. 
And  how  mean  it  was  of  her  to  a'low 
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herself  to  be  actuated  by  an  insane  pas- 
sion for  a  man  who  had  never  spoken  to 
her  of  love,  and.  how  silly  of  her  after- 
wards to  confess  it !  Of  what  service 
could  such  a  passion  be  to  her  life  ? 
Even  were  it  returned,  she  could  not 
marry  such  a  one  as  Hugh  Stanbury. 
She  knew  enough  of  herself  to  be  quite 
sure  that  were  he  to  ask  her  to  do  so  to- 
morrow, she  would  refuse  him.  Better 
go  and  be  scorclied,  and  bored  to  death, 
and  buried  at  the  Mandarins,  than  at- 
tempt to  regulate  a  pwor  liousehold 
which,  as  soon  as  she  made  one  of  its 
number,  would  be  on  the  sure  road  to 
ruin ! 

For  a  moment  there  came  upon  her, 
not  a  thought,  hardly  an  idea — some- 
thing of  a  waking  dream  that  she  would 
wiite  to  Mr.  Glascock  and  withdraw  all 
that  she  had  said.  Were  she  to  do  so 
he  would  probably  despise  her,  and  tell 
her  that  he  despised  her — but  there 
might  be  a  chance.  It  was  possible  that 
such  a  declaration  would  bring  him  back 
to  her  ;  and  did  it  not  bring  him  back 
to  her  she  would  only  be  where  she  was, 
a  poor  lost,  shipwrecked  creatui-e,who  had 
flung  herself  upon  the  rocks  and  thrown 
away  her  only  chance  of  a  prosperous 
voyage  across  the  ocean  of  life  ;  her  only 
chance,  for  she  was  not  like  other  girls, 
who  at  any  rate  remain  on  the  scene  of 
action,  and  may  refit  their  spars  and  still 
win  their  Avay.  For  there  were  to  be 
no  more  seasons  in  London,  no  more 
living  in  Curzon  Street,  no  renewed 
power  of  entering  the  ball-rooms  and 
crowded  staircases  in  which  higli-born 
wealthy  lovers  can  be  conquered.  A 
great  prospect  had  been  given  to  her, 
and  she  had  flimg  it  aside !  That  letter 
of  reti'action  was,  however,  quite  out  of 
the  question.  The  reader  must  not  sup- 
l)ose  that  she  had  ever  thought  that  she 
could  Avrite  it.  She  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  coming  misery  and  remorse.  In 
her  wretchedness  she  fancied  that  she 
had  absolutely  disclosed  to  the  man  who 
loved  her  the  name  of  him  wliom  she 
had  been  mad  enough  to  say  that  she 
loved.  But  what  did  it  matter?  Let 
it  be  as  it  might,  she  was  destroyed. 

The  next  morning  she  came  down  to 
breakfast  pale  as  a  ghost ;  and  they  who 
saAV  her  knew  at  once  that  she  had  done 
that  which   had  made  her   a  wretched 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 


THE   STANBURY    C0RUESP9XDEXCE. 


Half  an  honi'  after  tlie  proper  time, 
when  the  others  liad  finished  their  tea 
and  bread  and  butter,  Nora  Rowley 
came  down  among  them  pale  as  a  ghost. 
Her  sister  had  gone  to  her  while  slie 
was  dressing,  but  she  had  declared  that 
she  woukl  prefer  to  be  alone.  She  would 
be  down  directly,  she  had  said,  and  had 
completed  her  toilet  without  even  the 
assistance  of  her  maid.  She  drank  her 
cup  of  tea  and  pretended  to  eat  her 
toast;  and  then  sat  herself  down,  very 
wretchedly,  to  think  of  it  all  again.  It  had 
been  all  within  her  grasp — all  of  which 
she  had  ever  dreamed !  And  now  it 
was  gone  !  Each  of  her  three  compan- 
ions strove  from  time  to  time  to  draw 
her  into  conversation,  but  she  seemed  to 
be  resolute  in  her  refusal.  At  first,  till 
her  utter  prostration  had  become  a  fact 
plainly  recognized  by  them  all,  she  made 
some  little  attempt  at  an  answer  when  a 
direct  question  was  asked  of  her ;  but 
after  a  while  she  only  shook  her  head, 
and  was  silent,  giving  way  to  absolute 
despair. 

Late  in  the  evening  she  went  out  into 
the  garden,  and  Priscilla  followed  her. 
It  w"as  now  the  end  of  July,  and  the 
summer  was  in  its  glory.  The  ladies, 
during  the  day,  would  remain  in  the 
drawing-room  with  the  windows  open 
and  the  blinds  down,  and  would  sit  in 
the  evening  reading  and  working,  or 
perhaps  pretending  to  read  and  work, 
under  the  shade  of  a  cedar  Avhich  stood 
upon  the  lawn.  No  retirement  could 
possibly  be  more  secluded  than  was  that 
of  the  garden  of  the  Clock  House.  No 
stranger  coiild  see  into  it,  or  hear  sounds 
from  out  of  it.  Though  it  was  not  ex- 
tensive, it  was  so  well  furnished  with 
those  charming  garden  shrubs  which,  in 
congenial  soils,  become  large  trees,  that 
one  party  of  wanderers  might  seem  to 
be  lost  from  another  amidst  its  Avails. 
On  this  evening  Mrs.  Stanbury  and  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  had  gone  out  as  usual,  but 
Priscilla  had  remained  with  Nora  Row- 
ley. After  a  while  Nora  also  got  up 
and  went  through  the  window  all  alone. 
Priscilla,  having  waited  for  a  few  min- 
utes, followed  her,  and  caught  her  in 
a  long  green  walk  that  led  round  the 
bottom  of  the  orchard. 


"  \yhat  makes  you  so  wretched?"  she 
said. 

"  Why  do  you  say  I  am  wretched?  " 

"  Because  it's  so  visible.  How  is  one 
to  go  on  living  with  you  all  day  and  not 
notice  it  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  notice  it.  I 
don't  think  it  kind  of  you  to  notice  it. 
If  I  wanted  to  talk  of  it,  I  would  say 
so." 

"It  is  better  generally  to  speak  of  a 
trouble  than  to  keep  it  to  one's  self,"  said 
Priscilla. 

"All  the  same,  I  would  prefer  not  to 
speak  of  mine,"  said  Nora. 

Then  they  parted,  one  going  one  way 
and  one  the  other,  and  Priscilla  was  cer- 
tainly angry  at  the  reception  which 
had  been  given  to  the  sympathy  which 
she  had  proffered.  The  next  day  passed 
almost  without  a  word  spoken  between 
the  two.  Mrs.  Stanbury  had  not  ven- 
tured as  yet  to  mention  to  her  guest  the 
subject  of  the  rejected  lover,  and  had 
not  even  said  much  on  the  subject  to 
Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Between  the  two  sis- 
ters there  had  been,  of  course,  some  dis- 
cussion on  the  matter.  It  was  impossible 
that  it  should  be  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out it ;  but  such  discussions  always  re- 
sulted in  an  assertion  on  the  part  of 
Nora  that  she  would  not  be  scolded. 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  very  tender  with 
her,  and  made  no  attempt  to  scold  her — 
tried,  at  last,  simply  to  console  her ;  but 
Nora  was  so  continually  at  Avork  scold- 
ing herself,  that  every  Avord  spoken  to 
her  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Glascock's 
visit  seemed  to  her  to  carry  with  it  a 
rebuke. 

But  on  the  second  day  she  herself 
accosted  Priscilla  Stanbury.  "  Come 
into  the  garden,"  she  said,  Avhen  they  two 
were  for  a  moment  alone  together ;  "  I 
Avant  to  speak  to  you."  Priscilla,  Avith- 
out  answering,  folded  up  her  Avork  and 
put  on  her  hat.  "Come  down  to  the 
green  walk,"  said  Nora.  "  I  Avas  savage 
to  you  last  night,  and  I  Avant  to  beg  your 
pardon." 

"  You  were  savage,"  said  Priscilla, 
smiling,  "and  you  shall  have  my  pardon. 
Who  Avould  not  pardon  you  any  offence, 
if  you  asked  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  so  miserable  !  "  she  said. 

"  But  why  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  I  can't  tell.  Audit 
is  of  no  iTse  talking  about  it  now,  for  it 
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is  all  over.  But  I  ought  not  to  have 
been  cross  to  you,  and  I  am  very  sorry." 

"  That  does  not  signify  a  straw  ;  only 
so  far,  that  when  I  have  been  cross,  and 
have  begged  a  person's  pardon, — which 
I  don't  do  as  often  as  I  ought, — I  always 
feel  that  it  begets  kindness.  If  I  could 
help  you  in  }'Our  trouble  I  u'ould." 

"  You  can't  fetch  him  back  again." 

"You  mean  Mr,  Glascock.  Shall  I 
go  and  try  ?  " 

Nora  suiiled  and  shook  her  head,  "  I 
wonder  what  he  would  say  if  you  asked 
him !  But  if  he  came,  I  should  do  the 
same  thing." 

"  I  do  not  in  the  least  know  what  you 
liave  done,  my  dear.  I  only  see  that 
you  mope  about,  and  are  more  down  in 
the  mouth  than  any  one  ouglit  to  be, 
unless  some  great  trouble  has  come." 

"  A  great  trouble  has  come." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  had  your  choice, 
—either  to  accept  your  lover  or  to  reject 
him." 

"  No  ;  I  have  not  had  my  choice." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  has  dic- 
tated to  you  ;  or,  at  least,  that  you  have 
obeyed  no  dictation." 

"  Of  course,  I  can't  explain  it  to  you. 
It  is  imi)osslble  that  I  sliould," 

"  If  you  mean  that  you  regret  what 
you  have  done  because  you  have  been 
false  to  the  man,  I  can  sympathize  with 
you.  No  one  has  ever  a  right  to  be 
false,  and  if  you  are  repenting  a  false- 
hood, I  will  willingly  help  you  to  eat 
your  ashes  and  to  wear  your  sackcloth. 
But  if  you  are  repenting  a  truth — " 

"  I  am." 

"Then  you  must  eat  your  ashes  by 
yourself,  for  me  ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  you  will  ever  be  able  to  digest 
them." 

"  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  help  me," 
said  Nora  proudly, 

"  Nobody  can  help  you,  if  I  under- 
stand the  matter  rightly.  You  have  got 
to  get  the  better  of  your  own  covetous- 
ness  and  evil  desires,  and  you  are  in  the 
fair  way  to  get  the  better  of  them  if 
you  have  already  refused  to  be  this 
man's  wife  because  you  could  not  bring 
yourself  to  commit  the  sin  of  marrying 
himAvhen  you  did  not  love  him.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  about  the  truth  of  it ;  and 
indeed,  indeed,  I  do  sympathize  Avith 
you.  If  you  have  done  that,  though  it 
is  no  more  than  the  plainest  duty,  I  will 


love  you  for  it.  One  finds  so  few  people 
that  will  do  any  duty  that  taxes  their 
self-indulgence." 

"  But  ho  did  not  ask  mo  to  marry 
him," 

"  Tlien  I  do  not  understand  anything 
about  it." 

"  He  asked  me  to  love  him." 

"  But  he  meant  you  to  be  his  wife  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  lie  meant  that,  of  course." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  "  asked 
Priscilla, 

"That  I  didn't  love  him,"  replied 
Nora, 

"  And  that  was  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  it  was  the  truth," 

"  And  what  do  you  regret  ? — that 
you  didn't  tell  him  a  lie  ?  " 

"  No  ;  not  that,"  said  Nora   slowly, 

"What  then?  You  cannot  regret 
that  you  have  not  basely  deceived  a 
man  wlio  has  treated  you  with  a  loving 
generosity?"  They  walked  on  silent  for 
a  few  yards,  and  then  Priscilla  repeated 
her  question.  "  You  cannot  mean  that 
you  are  sorry  that  you  did  not  persuade 
yourself  to  do  evil  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  the 
islands,  and  to  lose  myself  there,  and  to 
be  nobody, — that  is  what  I  mean.  And 
I  might  have  been  so  much  !  Could  one 
step  from  the  very  highest  rung  of  the 
ladder  to  the  very  lowest,  and  not  feel 
it?" 

"  But  you  have  gone  up  the  ladder, — 
if  you  only  knew  it,"  said.  Priscilla, 
"  There  was  a  choice  given  to  you 
between  the  foulest  mire  of  the  clay  of 
the  world,  and  the  sunlight  of  the  very 
God,  You  have  chosen  the  sunlight, 
and  you  are  crying  after  the  clay!  I 
cannot  pity  you ;  but  I  can  esteem  you, 
and  love  you,  and  believe  in  you.  And 
I  do.  You'll  get  yourself  right  at  last, 
and  there's  my  hand  on  it,  if  you'll  take 
it,"  Nora  took  the  hand  that  was 
offered  to  her,  held  it  in  her  own  for 
some  seconds,  and  then  walked  back  to 
the  house  and  up  to  her  own  room  in 
silence. 

The  post  used  to  come  into  Nun- 
combe  Putney  at  about  eight  in  the  mor- 
ning, carried  thither  by  a  v/ooden-lcgged 
man  who  rode  a  donkey.  There  is  a 
general  understanding  that  the  wooden- 
legged  men  in  country  parishes  should 
be  employed  as  postmen,  owing  to  the 
great  steadiness   of  demeanor  which  a 
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wooden  leg  is  generally  found  to  pro- 
duce. It  may  be  that  such  men  are 
slower  in  their  operations  than  would  be 
biped  postmen  ;  but  as  all  private  em- 
ployers of  labor  demand  laborers  with 
two  legs,  it  is  well  that  the  lame  and 
halt  should  find  a  refuge  in  the  less  ex- 
acting service  of  the  government.  The 
one-legged  man  who  rode  his  donkey 
into  Nuncombe  Putney  would  reach  his 
post-office  not  above  half  an  hour  after 
his  proper  time  ;  but  he  was  very  slow 
in  stumping  round  the  village,  and  sel- 
dom reached  the  Clock  House  much  be- 
fore ten.  On  a  certain  morning  two  or 
three  days  after  the  conversation  just 
recorded  it  was  past  ten  when  he  brought 
two  letters  to  the  door,  one  for  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  and  one  for  Mrs.  Stanbury. 
The  ladies  had  finished  their  breakfiist, 
and  were  seated  together  at  an  open 
window.  As  was  usual,  the  letters  were 
given  into  Priscilla's  hands,  and  the 
newspaper  which  accompanied  them  into 
those  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  its  undoubted 
owner.  When  her  letter  was  handed  to 
her,  she  looked  at  the  address  closely 
and  then  walked  away  with  it  into  her 
own  room. 

"  I  think  it's  from  Louis,"  said  Nora, 
as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed.  "  If  so, 
he  is  telling  her  to  come  back." 

"Mamma,  this  is  for  you,"  said  Pris- 
cilla.  "It  is  from  Aunt  Stanbury.  I 
know  her  handwriting." 

"  From  your  aunt  ?  "What  can  she 
be  writing  about  ?  There  is  something 
wrong  with  Dorothy."  Mrs.  Stanbury 
held  the  letter,  but  did  not  open  it.  "  You 
had  better  read  it,  my  dear.  If  she  is 
ill,  pray  let  her  come  home." 

But  the  letter  spoke  of  nothing  amiss 
as  legarded  Dorothy,  and  did  not  in- 
deed even  mention  Dorothy's  name. 
Luckily  Priscilla  read  the  letter  in  si- 
lence, for  it  was  an  angry  letter.  "What 
is  it,  Priscilla?  Why  don't  you  tell  me? 
Is  it  anything  wrong  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury. 

"  Nothing  is  wrong,  mamma — except 
that  my  aunt  is  a  silly  woman." 

"  Goodness  me  !  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  family  matter,"  said  Nora, 
smiling,  "  and  I  will  go." 

"  What  can  it  be?"  demanded  Mrs. 
Stanbury  again  as  soon  as  Nora  had 
left  the  room. 

"  You  shall  hear  what  it  can  be.     I 


will  read  it  you,"  said  Priscilla.  "  It 
seems  to  me  that  of  all  the  women  that 
ever  lived,  my  Aunt  Stanbury  is  the  most 
prejudiced,  the  most  unjust,  and  the 
most  given  to  evil  thinking  of  her  neigh- 
bors. This  is  what  she  has  thought  fit 
to  write  to  you,  mamma."  Then  Pris- 
cilla read  her  aunt's  letter,  which  was 
as  follows : — 

"The  Close,  Exeter,  July  31,  1S6-. 

"  Dear  Sister  Stanbury, 

"  I  am  informed  that  the  lady  who  is 
living  with  you  because  she  could  not 
conthiue  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
her  lawful  husband,  has  received  a  visit 
at  your  house  from  a  gentleman  who 
was  named  as  her  lover  before  she  left 
her  own.  I  am  given  to  understand  that 
it  was  because  of  this  gentleman's  visits 
to  her  in  London,  and  because  she  would 
not  give  up  seeing  him,  that  her  hus- 
band would  not  live  with  her  any  longer." 

"  But  the  man  has  never  been  here  at 
all,"  said-Mrs.  Stanbury,  in  dismay. 

"  Of  course  he  has  not  been  here.  But 
let  me  go  on." 

"  I  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  your 
visitors,"  continued  the  letter,  "  and  I 
should  not  interfere  but  for  the  credit 
of  the  family.  There  ought  to  be  some- 
body to  explain  to  you  that  much  of  the 
abominable  disgrace  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding will  rest  upon  you,  ifyou  permit 
such  goings  on  in  your  house.  I  suppose 
it  is  your  house.  At  any  rate  you  are 
regarded  as  the  mistress  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  it  is  for  you  to  tell  the  lady 
that  she  must  go  elsewhere.  I  do  hope 
that  you  have  done  so,  or  at  lea'st  that 
you  will  do  so  now.  It  is  intolerable 
that  the  widow  of  my  brother — a  cler- 
gyman— should  harbor  a  lady  who  is 
separated  from  her  husband  andw^ho  re- 
ceives visits  from  a  gentleman  who  is  re- 
puted to  be  her  lover.  I  w^onder  much 
that  your  eldest  daughter  should  coun- 
tenance such  a  proceeding. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"Jejiima  Stanbury." 

Mrs.  Stanbury,  when  the  letter  had 
been  read  to  her,  held  up  both  her 
hands  in  despair.  "Dear,  dear,"  she 
exclaimed.     "  Oh,  dear !  " 

"  She  had  such  pleasure  in  writing  it," 
said  Priscilla,  "  that  one  ouglit  hardly  to 
begrudge  it  hei\"  The  blackest  spot 
in  the  character  of  Priscilla  Stanbury 
was  her  hatred  for  her  aunt  in  Exeter. 
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She  knewtliat  her  aunt  had  high  quali- 
ties, and  yet  she  hated  her  aunt.  She 
was  well  aware  that  her  aunt  was  re- 
garded as  a  shining  light  by  very  many 
good  people  in  the  country,  and  yet  she 
hated  lier  aunt.  She  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge that  her  aunt  had  been  gen- 
erous to  her  brother,  and  was  now  very 
generous  to  her  sister,  and  yet  she  hated 
her  aunt.  It  was  now  a  triumph  to  her 
that  her  aunt  had  fallen  into  so  terrible 
a  quagmire,  and  she  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  let  the  sinning  old  woman 
easily  out  of  it. 

"  It  is  as  pretty  a  specimen,"  she  said, 
"  as  I  ever  knew  of  malice  and  eaves- 
dropping combined." 

"  Don't  use  such  hard  words,  my 
dear." 

"  Look  at  her  words  to  us,"  said  Pris- 
cilla.  "What  business  has  she  to  talk 
to  you  about  the  credit  of  the  family 
and  abominable  disgrace  ?  You  have 
held  your  head  up  in  poverty,  Avhile  she 
has  been  rolling  in  money." 

"  She  has  been  very  good  to  Hugh, — 
and  now  to  Dorothy." 

"If  I  were  Dorothy  I  would  have 
none  of  her  goodness.  She  likes  some 
one  to  tr.opiple  on, — some  one  of  the 
name  to  patronize.  She  shan't  trample 
on  you  and  me,  mamma." 

Then  there  was  a  discussion  as  to 
what  should  be  done ;  or  rather  a  dis- 
course in  Avhich  Priscilla  explained  A\hat 
she  thought  fit  to  do.  Nothing,  she  de- 
cided, should  be  said  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
on  the  subject;  but  an  answer  should 
be  sent  to  Aunt  Stanbui-y.  Priscilla 
herself  would  write  this  answer,  and  her- 
self would  sign  it.  There  was  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  this  point,  as  Mrs. 
Stanbury  thought  that  if  she  might  be 
allowed  to  put  her  name  to  it,  even 
though  Priscilla  should  write  it,  the 
wording  of  it  would  be  made,  in  some 
degree,  mild, — to  suit  her  own  character. 
But  her  daughter  was  imperative,  and 
she  gave  way. 

"It  shall  be  mild  enough  in  words," 
said  Priscilla,  "  and  very  short " 

Then  she  wrote  her  letter  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'Nuncombe  Putney,  Angust  1, 18G-. 

"Dear  Aunt  Staneuky, 

"  You  have  found  a  mare's  nest.  The 
gentleman  you  speak  of  has  never  been 
here  at  all,  and  the  people  who  bring 


you  news  have  probably  hoaxed  you. 
I  don't  think  that  mamma  has  ever  dis- 
graced thefimily,  and  you  can  have  no 
leason  for  thinking  that  she  ever  Avill. 
You  should,  at  any  rate,  be  sure  of  Avhnt 
you  are  saying  before  you  make  such 
cruel  accusations, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Priscilla  Stanburt. 

"  P.S. — Another  gentleman  did  call 
hei-e, — not  to  see  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ;  but  I 
suppose  mamma's  house  need  not  be 
closed  against  all  visitors." 

Poor  Dorothy  had  passed  evil  hours 
from  the  moment  in  which  her  aimt  had 
so  far  certified  herself  as  to  Colonel  Os- 
borne's visit  to  Nuncombe  as  to  make 
her  feel  it  to  be  incumbent  on  her  to 
interfere.  After  much  consideration 
Miss  Stanbury  had  told  her  niece  the 
dreadful  news,  and  had  told  also  what 
she  intended  to  do.  Dorothy,  who  was 
in  truth  horrified  at  the  iniquity  of  the 
fact  which  was  related,  and  who  never 
dreamed  of  doubting  the  truth  of  her 
aunt's  information,  hardly  knew  how  to 
interpose.  "I  am  sure  mamma  Avon't 
let  there  be  anything  Avrong,"  she  had 
said. 

"  And  you  don't  call  this  wrong  ?  " 
said  Miss  Stanbury,  in  a  tone  of  indig- 
nation. 

"  But  perhaps  mamma  will  tell  them 
to  go." 

"  I  hope  she  will.  I  hope  she  has. 
But  he  was  allowed  to  be  there  for 
hours.  And  now  three  days  have  passed 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  anything  being 
done.  He  came  and  went  and  may  come 
again  when  he  pleases."  Still  Dorothy 
pleaded.  "I  shall  do  my  duty,"  said 
Miss  Stanbury. 

"I  am  quite  sure  mamma  will  do 
nothing  wrong,"  said  Dorothy.  But  the 
letter  was  written  and  sent,  and  the 
answer  to  the  letter  reached  the  house 
in  the  Close  in  due  time. 

When  Miss  Stanbury  had  read  and 
re-read  the  very  short  reply  which  her 
niece  had  written,  she  became  at  fii'st 
pale  with  dismay,  and  then  red  with 
renewed  vigor  and  obstinacy.  She  had 
made  herself,  as  she  thought,  quite  cer- 
tain of  her  iacts  before  she  had  acted  on 
her  information.  There  was  some  equi- 
vocation, some  most  unworthy  deceit  in 
Priscilla's  letter.  Or  could  it  be  possible 
that  she   herself    had    been  mistaken  ? 
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Anotlier  gentleman  had  been  there, — 
not,  however,  with  the  object  of  seeing 
Mrs.  Ti-evelyan  !  So  said  Priscilla.  But 
she  had  made  herself  sure  tliat  the  man 
in  question  was  a  man  from  London, 
a  middle-aged  man  from  London, 
wlio  had.  si)eciaily  asked  for  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  and.  who  had  at  once  been 
known  to  Mrs.  Clegg,  at  the  Lessboro' 
inn,  to  be  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  lover.  Miss 
Stanbury  was  very  unhappy,  and  at  last 
sent  for  Giles  Hickbody.  Giles  Hick- 
body  had  never  pretended  to  know  the 
name.  He  had  seen  the  man  and  had. 
described  him,  "  Quite  a  swell,  ma'am  ; 
and  a  Lon'oner,  and  one  as'd  be  up  to 
anything  ;  but  not  a  young  'un  ;  no,  not 
just  a  young  'un,  zartainly."  He  was 
cross-examined  again  now,  and  said  that 
all  he  knew  about  the  man's  name 
Avas  that  there  was  a  handle  to  it.  This 
was  ended  by  Miss  Stanbury  sending 
him  down  to  Leesboro'  to  learn  the 
very  name  of  the  gentleman,  and  by  his 
coming  back  with  that  of  the  Honorable 
George  Glascock  written  on  a  piece  of 
paper.  "  They  says  now  as  he  was  arter 
the  yoimg  'ooman,"  said  Giles  Plickbody. 
Then  was  the  confusion  of  Miss  Stanbury 
complete. 

It  was  late  when  Giles  returned  from 
Lessboro',  and  nothing  could  be  done 
that  night.  It  was  too  late  to  write  a 
letter  for  the  next  morning's  post.  Miss 
Stanbury,  who  was  as  proud  of  her  own 
discrimination  as  she  was  just  and  true, 
felt  that  a  day  of  humiliation  had  indeed 
come  for  her.  She  hated  Piiscilla  al- 
most as  vigorously  as  Priscilla  hated 
her.  To  Priscilla  she  would  not  write 
to  own  her  fault ;  but  it  was  incumbent 
on  her  to  confess  it  to  Mrs.  Stanbury. 
It  was  incumbent  on  her  also  to  confess 
it  to  Dorothy.  All  that  night  she  did 
not  sleep,  and  the  next  morning  she 
went  about  abashed,  wretched,  hardly 
mistress  of  her  own  maids.  She  must 
confess  it  also  to  Martha,  and  Martha 
would  be  very  stern  to  her.  Martha 
had  pooh-poohed  the  whole  story  of  the 
lover,  seeming  to  think  that  there  could 
be  no  reasonable  objection  to  a  lover 
past  fifty. 

"  Dorothy,"  she  said  at  last,  about 
noon,  "  I  have  been  over-hasty  about 
your  mother  and  this  man.  I  am  sorry 
for  it,  and  must — beg — everybody's — 
pardon." 


"  I  knew  mamma  would  do  nothing 
wrong,"  said  Dorothy. 

"To  do  wrong  is  human,  and  she,  I 
suppose,  is  not  more  free  than  others  ; 
but  in  this  matter  I  was  misinformed. 
I  shall  write  and  beg  her  pardon  ;  and 
now  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Not  mine,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  Yes,  yours  and  your  mother's,  and 
the  lady's  also, — for  against  her  has  the 
fault  been  most  grievous.  I  shall  write  to 
your  mother  and  express  my  contrition." 
She  put  oiF  the  evil  ^lour  of  writing  as 
long  as  she  could,  but  before  dinner  the 
painful  letter  had  been  written,  and 
carried  by  herself  to  the  post.  It  was 
as  follows  : — 

;  *■'  The  Close,  August  3, 186- 

"  Dear  Sisteu  Stanbuey, 

"  I  have  now  learned  that  the  infor- 
mation was  false  on  which  my  former 
letter  was  based.  I  am  heartily  sorry 
for  any  annoyance  I  may  have  given 
you.  I  can  only  inform  you  that  my 
intentions  were  good  and  upright. 
Nevertheless,  I  humbly  beg  your  par- 
don. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Jemima  Stanbury." 

Mrs.  Stanbury,  when  she  received 
this,  was  inclined  to  let  the  matter  drop. 
That  her  sister-in-law  should  express 
such  abject  contrition  was  to  her  such 
a  lowering  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
that  the  apology  conveyed  more  pain 
than  pleasure.  She  could  not  hinder 
herself  from  sympathizing  with  all  that 
her  sister-in-law  had  felt  when  she  had 
found  herself  called  upon  to  humiliate 
herself.  But  it  was  no  so  with  Priscilla. 
Mrs.  Stanbury  did  not  observe  that  her 
daughter's  name  was  scrupulously  avoid- 
ed in  the  apology;  but  Priscilla  observed 
it.  She  would  not  let  the  matter  drop, 
without  an  attempt  at  the  last  word. 
She  therefore  wrote  back  again  as. 
follows : — 

"Nnncombe  Putney,  August  4,  18C-. 

"  Dear  Aunt  Stanbury, 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  satisfied  your- 
self about  the  gentleman  who  has  so 
much  disquieted  you.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  whole  affair  would  be  worth  a 
moment's  consideration,  were  it  not  that 
mamma  and  I,  living  as  we  do  so  se- 
cluded a  life,  are  peculiarly  apt  to  feel 
any   attack    upon    our    good    name,- 
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which  is  pretty  nearly  all  that  is  left  to 
us.  If  ever  there  were  women  who 
should  be  free  from  attack,  at  any  rate 
from  those  of  their  own  family,  we  are 
such  women.  We  never  interfere  with 
you,  or  with  anybody ;  and  I  think 
you  mi_o;ht  abstain  from  harassing  us  by 
accusations. 

"Pray  do  not  write  to  mamma  in  such 
a  strain  again,  unless  you  are  quite  sure 
of  yon r  ground. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Pkiscilla  Stanbury." 

"  Impudent  vixen ! "  said  Miss  Stan- 
bury  to  Martha,  when  she  had  read 
the  letter.  "  Ill-conditioned,  impudent 
vixen  ! " 

"  She  was  provoked,  miss,"  said 
Martha. 

"  Well,  yes,  yes, — and  I  suppose  it 
is  right  tliat  you  should  tell  me  of  it. 
I  dare  say  it  is  part  of  what  I  ought  to 
bear  for  iDcing  an  old  fool,  and  too  cau- 
tious about  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  I 
Avill  bear  it.  There.  I  was  wrong,  and 
I  will  say  that  I  have  been  justly  pun- 
shed.    There, — there!" 

How  very  much  would  Miss  Stnn- 
bury's  tone  have  been  changed  had  slie 
known  that  at  that  very  moment  Colonel 
Osborne  was  eating  his  breakfast  at  Mrs. 
Crocket's  inn,  in  Nuncombe  Putney! 

(T.)  be  continued.) 


London  Society. 

LUCK  IN  familip:s. 
What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  be  born 
m  a  state  of  luck  !  The  ancient  Romans, 
towards  Avhom  I  early  imbibed  a  well- 
sustained  feeling  of  aversion,  reckoned 
good  luck  among  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions of  a  general.  To  be  considered 
lucky  by  the  world  is  the  highest  stroke 
of  luck  that  can  befnll  a  man  ;  for  to  be 
considered  lucky  in  commercial  circles  is 
tantamount  to  the  possession  of  vast 
credit ;  and  through  credit  there  have 
been  vast  operations  effected,  infinite 
scratchings  on  mercantile  paper,  and 
the  construction  of  splendid  fortunes. 
The  history  of  successful  commerce  is 
the  history  of  the  marvels  of  ciedit,  as 
such  a  house  as  Jones,  Loyd  &  Co., 
can  testify.  As  I  go  to  and  fro  on  the 
earth  I  hear  of  divers  slices  of  luck,  and 
I  wonder  when  a  slice,  thick  and  juicy, 
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of  that   description   of  viand,  will  ever 
come  to  my  watering  mouth. 

For  one  really  dues  hear  of  extraordi- 
nary things  which  set  the  most  unselfish 
and  carefully  balanced  mind  into  an  en- 
vious attitude  of  wishing  to  "get  some- 
thing." The  only  kind  of  an  El  Dorado 
tliat  suggests  itself  to  me  is  to  take 
shares  in  a  mine — a  Peruvian  mine  if 
you  like— but  instead  of  stumbling  upon 
golden  ore  or  caves  lighted  up  with 
precious  stones,  I  have  a  presentiment 
that  the  first  dividend  would  be  paid  out 
of  capital;  that  Ave  should  fall  to  one 
per  cent. ;  and  that  the  shareholders 
would  be  placed  under  most  unpleasing 
contributories  towards  making  good  all 
sorts  of  defalcations.  Whereas  there  is 
a  man  in  the  west  of  England — the  story 
is  well  known  there — who  took  a  thou- 
sand shares  in  a  mine,  and  never  had  to 
pay  more  than  a  pound  apiece  for  them  ; 
and  on  those  shares  he  lived  sumptuous- 
ly, and  out  of  the  income  of  those  shares 
he  bought  an  estate  for  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  and,  finally,  he  sold  those 
shares  for  half  a  million  of  money. 
There  is  a  man  in  Berkshire  who  has  got 
a  park  with  a  walled  frontage  of  seven 
miles,  and  he  tells  of  a  beautiful  little 
operation  v/liich  made  a  nice  little  addi- 
tion to  his  fortune.  He  was  in  Australia 
when  the  first  discoveries  of  gold  were 
made.  The  miners  brought  in  their 
nuggets,  and  took  them  to  the  local 
banks.  The  bankers  were  a  little  nerv- 
ous about  the  business,  uncertain  about 
the  quality  of  the  gold,  and  waiting  to 
see  its  character  established.  This  man 
had  a  taste  for  natural  sciences,  and 
knew  something  about  metallurgy.  He 
tried  each  test,  solid  and  fluid,  satisfied 
himself  of  the  quality  of  the  gold,  and 
then,  with  all  the  money  he  had,  or 
could  borrow,  he  bought  as  much  gold 
as  might  be,  and  showed  a  profit  of  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two.  It  is  to  be  observed 
here  that  what  we  call  luck  is  resolv- 
able very  often  into  what  is  really  ob- 
servation and  knowledge,  and  a  happy 
tact  in  applying  them  when  a  sudden 
opportunity  arises.  The  late  Joseph 
Ilume  was  a  happy  instance  of  this.  He 
Avent  to  India,  and  while  he  Avas  still  a 
young  man  he  accumulated  a  consider- 
able fortune.  He  saw  that  hardly  any 
about  him  kncAv  the  native   languages, 
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so  he  applied  himself  to  the  liard  work 
of  mastering  them,  and  tamed  the 
knowledge  to  most  prolitable  account. 
On  one  occasion,  when  all  the  gunpow- 
der had  failed  the  British  army,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  scraping  together  a  large 
amount  of  the  necessary  materials,  and 
manufactured  it  for  oiar  troops.  When 
he  returned  to  England  lie  canvassed 
with  so  much  ability  and  earnestness  for 
a  seat  in  the  East  India  Directorate, 
that  he  might  carry  out  his  scheme  of 
reform,  that  though  he  failed  to  get  the 
vote  of  a  certain  large  proprietor  of 
stock,  he  won  his  daughter's  heart,  and 
made  a  prosperous  marriage.  Ah ! 
marriage  is,  after  all,  the  luckiest  Lit  of 
luck  when  it  is  all  it  should  be.  When 
Henry  Baring,  the  late  Lord  Ashburtou, 
travelled  in  America — not  merely  dilet- 
tante travelling,  but  like  Lord  Milton  in 
our  days,  piercing  into  untravelled  wilds, 
meeting  only  a  stray,  enthusiastic  natu- 
ralist like  Audubon — he  made  his  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Bingham,  and  so  consoli- 
dated the  American  business  of  the  great 
house  of  Baring.  In  an  international 
point  of  view  this  was  a  happy  mar- 
riage, for  in  after  years  it  gave  him  a 
peculiar  facility  for  concluding  the  great 
Ashburton  treaty.  We  have  just  seen 
with  universal  satisfaction  a  great  lady 
added  to  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Disraeli  dedicated  one  of  his  works 
to  the  "  severest  of  critics,  but  a  perfi?ct 
wife  ;  "  and  at  the  Edinburgh  banquet  he 
told  the  guests  how  much  he  owed  to  his 
matchless  wife.  It  is  no  secret  how  much 
of  his  fortunes  he  owed  to  her  help,  and 
how  greatly  he  benefited  by  her  sympa- 
thy and  wisdom.  The  husband  whom 
she  so  helped  in  his  youthful  struggles 
for  fortune  has  in  return  made  her  a 
peeress,  and  we  all  wish  happiness  and 
long  life  to  the  Viscountess  Beaconsfield. 
So  lucky  has  Mr.  Disraeli  been  in  his 
wife,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  allud- 
ing to  the  minor  and  subordinate  cir- 
cumstance that  an  old  lady,  a  stranger, 
some  years  ago  left  him  a  legacy  of 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds,  through 
admiration  of  his  public  character. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  know  when  a  man  is 
lucky  or  when  unlucky.  If  a  man  is  go- 
ing to  lose  a  fortune  in  gambling,  he 
generally  has  some  strokes  of  luck  at 
the  commencement.  If  poor  Lord  Hast- 
ings   had   not   made    those   lucky   hits 
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Avhen  he  first  went  on  the  turf,  perhaps 
he  would  not  have  veriticd  the  family 
motto  in  a  new,  sad  sense,  and  "scatter- 
ed liis  arrows"  so  freely.  What  a 
world  of  meaning  there  is  in  the  tS^xtrsi- 
rnus  tela  motto  of  the  extinct  house  of 
Hastings!  Oh,  hollow  glades  and  bow- 
ery loveliness  of  Castle  Donington  ! 
what  weird,  sad  whispers  will  next  seem 
to  sound  for  me  wlien  I  may  revisit 
those  old  ancestral  haunts  !  There  is  a 
very  distinguished  nobleman  who  first 
tried  his  luck  at  sea  before  he  became 
what  men  at  sea  call  a  land-shark.  When 
young  Thesiger  gave  up  the  trade  of 
midshipman,  I  dnre  say  some  kind 
friends  pronounced  him  a  failure ;  but 
no  one  would  say  that  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Chelmsford.  There  was  another 
man  who  became  a  British  peer  through 
circumstances  full  of  luck  for  the  coun- 
try, but  which  he  doubtless  always  con- 
sidered of  direst  unluck  himself  A 
quiet,  happy  country  gentleman  was  Mr. 
Graham,  with  abundant  means  and 
healthful  tastes,  a  handsome  estate  and  a 
handsome  wife.  There  is  a  tale  of  his 
prowess  related  about  his  wile.  They 
were  at  Edinburgh,  and  were  going  to  a 
great  ball,  when,  to  her  infinite  annoy- 
ance, she  found  that  she  hid  left  her 
jewel-case  behind  her.  The  distance 
was  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  and  it  was 
not  many  hours  before  the  ball  was  to 
come  ofiT.  Graham  took  a  fleet  horse, 
and  at  the  top  of  his  speed  rode  away 
homewards  in  search  of  the  jewel-case. 
He  did  his  ride  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  marvellously  short  time,  and 
the  ornaments  were  in  time  for  the  ball. 
When  the  wife,  for  Avhose  comfort  and 
pleasure  he  had  so  chivalrously  acted, 
died,  Mr.  Graham  was  inconsolable.  To 
alleviate  his  deep-seated  melancholy  he 
joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer.  Then 
commenced  his  splendid  career  as  a  sol- 
dier, in  which  he  proved  Iiimself  one  of 
the  most  efficient  and  gallant  of  Welling- 
ton's lieutenants,  and  fought  his  w\ay  to 
pension  and  peerage.  Such  Avas  the 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  late 
Lord  Lynedoch. 

It  has  always  struck  me  that  the 
career  of  the  late  Baron  Ward,  who, 
from  a  stable-hoy,  became  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Parma,  Avas  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the   union   of    luck  and  desert.      I 
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abridge  an  account  of  Lim  by  one  who 
knew  him  Avell. 

"I  cannot  tell  the  exact  year  in  which 
Ward  entered  the  Duke  of  Lucca's  serv- 
ice— it   must  have   been  between  1825 
and   1830.     He  was  for  some   years  in 
the   ducal   stables,  when  his  cleverness 
and  good  conduct  attracted  the   favor- 
able notice  of  his  master.     And    as  he 
was  very  fond  of  the  English,  he  wished 
to    attach   Ward    more    closely  to    his 
immediate   service ;    and   notwithstand- 
ing his  equestrian  skill,  he  decided  upon 
removing  him  irom  his  stables,  and  mak- 
ing him  his  under   valet   de   chambre. 
Ward   owed  this  promotion  entirely  to 
his  high  character,  integrity,  and  scrupu- 
lous English  cleanliness.  .  .  Ward's  rise 
in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Lucca  was 
extremely  gradual,  and  was  the  result, 
not  of  capricious  f\ivor,  but  of  the  most 
well-grounded  appreciation  of  his  long- 
tried  worth  and  his  rare  intelligence,  .  .  . 
His  extraordinary  good  sense  and  prac- 
tical ability  became  gradually  more  and 
more  apparent.     The  Duke  soon  began 
to  see  that  his  advice  was  good  in  mat- 
ters far  beyond  the  departments  of  his 
stable  and  of  his  wardrobe.     He  accord- 
ingly consulted  him  in  many  perplexed 
and  difficult  cases  as  they  happened  to 
occur ;    and   he  invariably    found    such 
benefit  from  the  advice  of  his  new  coun- 
sellor, that  he  began  to  regard  him  as 
almost  infallible.  .  .  .  The  zeal  and  ad- 
dress which  Ward  displayed  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  some  affiiir  procured  for 
him  an  unbounded   influence  with    his 
master,   who,  soon  after  this,    strongly 
urged  him  to  accept  of  a  portfolio,  and 
to  assume  the  public  position  of  a  Min- 
ister of  State.     This  pi-oposition  Ward 
refused    point   blank.  .  .  .  The    groom 
was  elevated  to  the  post  of  personal   at- 
tendant, then  of  intendant  of  his  stables 
and   household,  then  of  comptroller  of 
his  privy  purse,  then  of  Minister  of  State, 
and,  in  fact.  Prime   Minister,  with  baro- 
nial titles  and  manifold  knio-htly  decora- 
tions.    Such  was  the  elevation  to  which 
Ward  had  ascended  at  the  present  epoch 
of  his  history.     He  was  the  trusted  ad- 
viser of  his  master  in  the  knottiest  ques- 
tions of  foreign  polities,  the  arbiter  of 
the' most  difficult  points  of  international 
pohcy  with  other  states,  and  the  highest 
authority  in  all  home  afiairs.     He   was 
one  of  those  men  of  action  who  speed. 


ily  distinguish  themselves  wherever  the 
game  of  life  is  to  be  played;    quick  to 
discern   the   character  of  those  around 
him,  and'prompt  to  avail  himself  of  their 
knowledge.      Little   hampered   by    the 
conventionalities    which    impose   tram- 
mels on  men  born  in  an  elevated  station, 
and  refined  by  elegant  breeding,  he  gen- 
erally attained  his  object  by  a  coup  de 
main  before  others  had  arranged  their 
plans  to  oppose  him.   To  these  qualities, 
so  instrumental  to  his  success,  he  added 
a  most  rugged,  unyielding  honesty,  and 
a    loyal,  single-hearted    attachment    to 
the  person  of  his  prince.     Strong  in  his 
own  conscious  rectitude,  and  in  the  con- 
fiding  regard  of  his   sovereign.   Ward 
stood  alone  and  fearless  against  all  the 
wiles  and  machinations  of  his  formida- 
ble rivals,  who,  although  armed  against 
counter-wiles  and  counter-machinations, 
were  quite  unprepared  against  straight- 
forward honesty.  .  .  .     One  day  about 
this  time,  when  he  entered  the  Duke's 
room,   he  found  him  occupied  with    a 
pencil    and   paper.       '  Ward,'  said   his 
Koyal  Highness,  '  I  am  drawing  a  coat 
of  arms  for  you.     Asa  mark  of  the  es- 
teem in  which  you  are  held  by  the  Duch- 
ess as  well  as  myself,  you  shall  have  ar- 
morial bearings  compounded  of  her  arms 
and  my  own.     I  Avill  give  you  the  silver 
cross  of  Savoy  with  the  golden  fleur  de 
lis  of  France  in  dexter  chief.'       With 
many  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the 
honor  which  was  about  to  be  conferred 
upon  him,  he  asked  permission  to  add 
something   emblematical   of   his   native 
country ;  and  as  he  had  heard  that  coats 
of  arms   sometimes  had  supportei's,  he 
would  like  to  have  the  cross  of  Savoy 
and  the  lily   of  Bourbon  supported  by 
English  John   Bulls.      'So  be  it,'   said 
the  Duke.     "You  shall  have  two  bulls 
regai-dant  for    your    supporters ;'     and 
thus  the  arms  of  Baron   Ward  may  be 
found   in     '  Burke's     Peerage'      among 
those  of  Englishmen  who  have  obtained 
foreign  titles : — On  a  field  gules,  a  cross 
argent,   in    the   dexter  chief,    a    shield 
azure,   surmounted  by  a   royal    crown, 
and    charged    with  a  fleur    de   lys  or ; 
supporters,   two    bulls    regardant    pro- 
per. ...  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1854,  Charles  HI.,  Duke  of  Parma,  was 
suddenly  removed  from  this  world  by  a 
mysterious  and   violent  death.     One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Duchess,  his  widow. 
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forced  by  its  popularity  among  tlie  sub- 
jects of  her  infant  son,  was  to  depose 
Baron  Ward  from  his  ministry,  and  send 
him  into  banishment.  .  .  .  Ward  was  re- 
moved from  the  evil  to  come,  and  was 
called  to  exchange  this  world  for  a  bet- 
ter before  the  last  fatal  outburst  of  ruin 
ni3on  the  family  to  whom  he  had  devoted 
the  active  energies  of  his  virtuous  and 
useful  life.  After  he  was  so  suddenly 
and  so  hai'shly  sacrificed  by  the  course 
of  events,  and  a  vain  attempt  to  conci- 
liate popular  favor,  he  entirely  retired 
from  public  affairs.  .  .  Prince  Metternich 
truly  characterized  him  when,  after  the 
revolution  of  1848,  he  visited  that  illus- 
trious minister  in  his  retirement  at  Brigh- 
ton, by  greeting  him  as  a  '  heaven-born 
diplomatist.'  ...  He  undertook  a  large 
farming  establishment  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Vienna,  and  spent  his  last  few 
years  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  hap- 
l^iness  with  his  wife  and  children.  ...  In 
1858  Baron  Ward  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine ;  and  he  has  left  us  a  memo- 
rable example  how  integrity,  talent,  and 
courage  can  raise  a  man  from  the  lowest 
position  to  ride  on  the  high  places  of 
the  earth,  and  to  be  an  honor  to  his  na- 
tive country." 

The  annals  of  our  courts  of  law  are  pe- 
culiarly affluent  in  giving  instances  of 
luck  in  families.  But  here,  as  elsewhere, 
what  is  good  luck  m  one  direction,  is 
sure  to  turn  up  as  bad  luck  in  another. 
The  representatives  of  the  Duke  of 
Kingston,  when  they  obtained  the  large 
sum  left  as  a  jointure  to  his  widow,  fa- 
mous and  handsome  Elizabeth  Chudleigh, 
were  lucky  in  proving  her  former  mar- 
riage with  Lord  Bristol ;  but  his  Duch- 
ess, convicted  of  bigamy,  poor  and  jdis- 
graced,  had  to  retire  to  Russia,  where 
she  lived  many  years  before  she  died. 
Earl  Talbot  was  in  great  lack  when, 
ten  years  ago,  the  Shrewsbury  titles, 
which  made  him  Premier  Earl  of  Eng- 
land, were  assigned  to  him,  and  perhaps 
in  still  greater  luck  when,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  Shrewsbury  estates  were 
also  assigned  to  him.  Another  remark- 
able cause  c'eltbre.,  when  the  vast  Bridge- 
water  estates  were  involved,  is  one 
which  more  directly  involved  luck.  In 
this  case  estates  to  the  value  of  seventy 
thousand  a  year  were  at  stake.  The 
Earl  of  Bridge  water  had  devised  these 


large  estates  to  Lord  Alford,  the  son 
of  Earl  Brownlow,  with  the  proviso 
that  if  he  died  before  lie  liad  attained 
the  title  of  Duke  or  Marquis  of  Bridge- 
water,  then  his  heirs  should  not  inherit 
the  estates,  but  they  should  pass  to  the 
second  brother,  Charles  Hemy  Oust. 
Lord  Alford  died  in  the  life  of  his  f  ither, 
Earl  Brownlow,  leaving  a  son,  and  with- 
out having  attained  any  higher  gi-ade 
in  the  peerage.  Vice- Chancellor  Lord 
Cranworth  held  that  the  condition  not 
having  been  fulfilled,  the  estates  passed 
away.  An  appeal  was  subsequently 
brought  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  is 
to  say,  to  those  few  eminent  personages 
who  are  known  as  the  law  lords,  and 
to  whom  the  House  invariably  relegates 
its  judicial  functions.  It  is  rather  inter- 
esting and  amusing  to  attend  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  occasion  of  the  hearing 
of  an  appeal  case.  Two  or  three  geii- 
tlemen  in  plain  clothes  are  lounging 
about  on  the  empty  seats,  paying  more 
or  less  attention  to  the  monotonous 
pleading  of  counsel  at  the  bar,  and  the 
vast  empty  space  of  the  glorious  cham- 
ber contrasts  strongly  with  the  crowded 
appearance  of  the  narrow  section  formed 
by  the  bar,  beyond  which  none  of  us 
dare  advance.  It  must,  however,  be 
said  that  the  law  lords  well  earn  the 
five  thousand  a  year  pension  ;  and  though 
their  body  at  times  rather  needs  recruit- 
ing, and  Lord  Westbury  has  a  decided 
tendency  to  absent  liimself,  its  decisions 
are  received  with  the  greatest  respect. 
Their  decision  in  the  matter  of  the 
Bridgewater  estates  was  decidedly 
against  expectation.  The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  an  eminently  sound  and  careful 
lawyer,  had  given  it  against  the  child, 
Lord  Alford.  The  House  of  Lords  sub- 
mitted a  series  of  questions  to  their  as- 
sessors, the  judges,  and  the  judges,  by  a 
very  large  preponderance,  also  gave 
their  voices  against  the  infant.  Never- 
theless the  House  of  Lords — that  is  to 
say  Lords  Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  Truro, 
and  St.  Leonards — took  a  view  utterly 
conflicting  with  that  of  the  judges  of 
the  land  and  that  of  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor, who  at  the  time  of  the  appeal  had 
become  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth. 
They  held  that  the  conditions  of  the  be- 
quest were  void,  as  being  against  pub- 
lic policy,  it  being  a  well-established  rule 
of  law  that  a  condition  against  the  pub- 
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lie  good  is  illegal  and  void.  All  the 
law  lords  agreed  tliat  the  condition  was 
against  public  policy.  They  drew  pic- 
tures, not  very  flattering,  of  what  minis- 
ters might  do.  A  peer  of  the  realm, 
with  seventy  thousand  a  year  at  stake, 
might  be  able  to  bring  mighty  induce- 
ments and  temptations  to  bear,  to  which 
poor  human  nature  must  necessarily  suc- 
cumb. Here  would  be  a  young  noble- 
man attempting  to  ■  prescribe  to  the 
Crown  what  should  be  his  exact  title, 
with  its  conditions  and  limitations.  Such 
a  condition  would  bring  on  parties  a 
painful  pressure,  and  irresistible  temp- 
tation. Lord  Altbrd  might  be  induced 
to  use  all  kinds  of  undue  means  to  gain 
his  elevation.  A  peer  was  a  judge,  an 
adviser  of  the  Crown,  a  member  of  the 
legislature  ;  and  conditions  such  as  these, 
taking  men  as  they  were,  and  human 
nature  as  it  is,  must  necessarily  have  a 
tendency  to  fetter  a  man's  free  agency. 
His  niind  would  be  bent  less  upon  his 
duties,  and  with  a  less  independent  bias 
"when  his  fortunes  were  at  stake  upon 
his  promotion.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  four  law  lords,  reversing 
the  opinion  of  the  court  below,  confirm- 
ed Lord  Alford  in  the  possession  of  the 
estates,  by  holding  those  conditions  to 
be  void  according  to  the  non-fulfilment 
of  which  he  would  incur  their  forfeiture. 
A  constitutional  decision  by  these  great 
lawyers  cannot  but  be  received  witii  re- 
spect; and  yet  Lord  Cranworth's  argu- 
ment on  the  other  side  is  very  convinc- 
ing, and  so  is  the  opinion  of  the  judges. 
The  present  Earl  Brownlow  may  certain- 
ly be  considered  an  extremely  lucky  man 
in  overthrowing  such  a  body  of  legal 
opinions,  and  through  the  voice  of  a  le- 
gal minority  gaining  such  enormous  ad- 
vantages. 

And  now  let  us  take  another  cause 
ceUbre.  It  shall  have  a  stroke  of  luck 
in  it.  One  day  a  man  was  lounging 
about  in  the  grounds  of  Ashton  Hall, 
the  fine  old  seat  of  the  Smythes.  He 
knew  the  place  well.  A  near  rela- 
tive of  his  had  been  housekeeper  there 
for  years.  He  had  made  it  his  business 
to  collect  all  the  information  he  could 
respecting  the  family.  The  estates 
attached  to  the  title  were  very  great, 
producing  a  rent-roll  estimated  not  far 
from  thirty  thousand  a  year.  The  lord 
of  these  large  possessions,  in  a  broken 
and    uncertain  state,  was  ill  at  the  Hall, 


The  day  on  which  this  man  was  prowl- 
ing about  the  grounds  was  destined  to 
be  the  baronet's  last  day  on  earth.  The 
following  morning  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed.  That  this  man  was  in  the 
grounds  that  day  there  is  no  doubt ; 
the  fact  is  proved  and  is  uncontested, 
A  remarkable  sort  of  man,  quite  mid- 
dle-aged, with  great  precision  of  dress 
and  manner,  sallow,  iron  gray,  dressed 
in  black  ;  one  who  described  himself  as 
a  schoolmaster  and  lecturer,  and  who 
looked  the  character.  This  was  stated — 
that  this  eventful  evening  he  sought  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  the  baronet ; 
that  he  announced  himself  as  his  nephew, 
the  son  of  his  eldest  brother  by  a  pre- 
vious marriage,  the  rightful  heir  of  the 
title  and  estates  which  he  had  so  long 
improperly  enjoyed.  The  old  man  was 
thrown  into  such  a  dreadful  state  of 
perturbation,  that  the  visitor  added,  that 
his  object  was  to  establish  his  rights  for 
his  family,  and  not  to  disturb  hiin  in 
possession.  The  baronet  was  unable  to 
resist  the  proofs  of  relationship,  and 
acknowledged  his  nephew,  giving  him 
a  fifty-pound  note,  and  promising  to 
make  an  arrangement.  The  shock,  how- 
ever, was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  died 
next  morning. 

Great  doulit  Avas  thrown  upon  the 
statement  whether  this  man,  who  called 
himself  Sir  Kichard  Hugh  Smylhe,  and 
whom  his  enemies  called  John  Provis, 
ever  had  this  fatal  interview  Mith  the 
baronet.  However  that  may  be,  at  his 
death  the  estates  passed  to  his  daughter 
Florence  and  her  issue.  The  claimant, 
however,  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  his 
case.  He  collected  a  great  deal  of  oral 
testimony,  not  forgetting  Bible,  pictures, 
seals,  rings,  certificates,  calculated  to 
sustain  his  cause.  He  was  a  poor  man, 
and  had  no  means  of  pushing  his  claim. 
At  last  lawyers  were  found  who  looked 
favorably  on  his  case,  and  were  willing 
to  stake  their  money  on  it.  Some  men- 
tion was  made  of  a  bond  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds;  and  it  was  stated 
that  for  every  pound  advanced,  there 
was  an  annuity  to  be  paid.  The  case 
eventually  came  on  for  trial  at  Glou- 
cestei-,  before  Mr,  Justice  Coleridge  and 
a  special  jur,y,  Mr.  Bovill,  the  present 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  the  absence  of 
his  seniors,  Sir  F,  Kelly  and  Mr,  Keat- 
ing, conducted  the  plaintiff's  case,  and^ 
Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  led  an  army  of 
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five  counsel  for  the  defendaut.  Tlie  claim 
was  that  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  Hugh 
Smythe,  who  married  Jane,  the  only 
daughter  of  Count  Yandenbergh,  by- 
Jane,  daughter  of  Major  Goodkin  of 
Court  Macsherry. 

Sir  Hugh  Smythe  gave  his  evidence 
with  the  utmost  coolness.  While  his 
own  coimsel  was  examining  him  there 
was  nothing  to  check  the  easy  flow  of 
autobiographic  narrative.  He  recounted 
his  earliest  impressions  :  how  while  under 
the  carpenter's  roof  of  the  name  of 
Provis,  he  was  treated  like  a  little  lord 
in  the  village  ;  how  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  visited  him ;  and  how  the  Marchion- 
ess of  Bath,  when  he  was  only  thir- 
teen, gave  him  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
which  had  belonged  to  his  mother,  and 
various  documents  necessary  to  estab- 
lish his  birth.  He  said  that  his  reputed 
father,  John  Provis  of  Warminster,  a 
carpenter,  gave  him  a  Bible,  some  jew- 
ellery belonging  to  his  mother,  his 
father's  portrait,  and  a  brooch  marked 
"  Jane  Goodkin."  It  Avas  also  stated 
that  he  was  for  some  time  at  Winches- 
ter School.  He  gave  an  account  how 
he  had  been  a  lecturer  on  educational 
subjects,  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
and  then  tm-ned  lecturer  on  oratory, 
and  actually  lectured  before  the  Queen 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  truth  of 
this  statement  was  left  untested.  When, 
however,  the  witness  got  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  there  ensued 
one  of  the  most  memorable  and  search- 
ing cross-examinations  known  in  foren- 
sic history.  In  the  first  place,  the  edu- 
cational lecturer  altogether  broke  down 
in  his  spelling.  Asked  to  spell  "  vicissi- 
tudes," he  spelt  it  "  vissicitudes  ;  " 
and  when  there  was  a  laugh,  he  said 
he  could  give  authority  for  such 
spelling  in  tJie  dictionaries.  Asked  to 
spell  "  scrutiny,"  he  spelt  it  "  screw- 
teny,"  and  insisted  to  the  judge  that 
many  persons  spelt  it  in  that  way.  He 
spelt  "  whom,"  "  whome,"  and  "  set 
aside,"  "sett  asside."  In  his  speaking 
he  had  the  curious  habit  of  thus  doub- 
ling his  consonants ;  and  one  of  the 
signatures  impugned  as  forgery,  was 
"  Dobbson,"  instead  of  "  Dobson."  This 
false  spelling  constantly  appeared  in  the 
documents,  and  so  impugned  their  au- 
thenticity. He  got  very  restless  as  Sir 
Frederick's  cross-examination  increased 


in  severity.  He  declared  he  would  say 
nothing  except  in  answer  to  a  question. 
He  used  some  insulting  expression  to 
counsel.  At  one  time  he  sat  down  ter- 
rified and  exhausted  by  tlie  process  of 
cross-examination.  An  anonymous  letter 
was  sent  to  the  judge,  whicli  he  pro- 
duced in  court,  urging  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  unfairly  pressed.  At  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  the  cross-examination  Avas 
suspended  till  the  following  morning. 

The  next  morning  a  telegrajdiic  de- 
spatch reached  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger 
f)-om  town.  This  was  a  signal  instance 
of  the  advantages  of  publicity  in  trials 
and  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
electric  telegraph.  It  was  said  that  the 
electric  wires  hanged  John  Tawell,  and 
tliey  were  almost  equally  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  the  pseudo  baronet.  A  jewel- 
ler in  Oxford  Street  sent  word  tl)at  he 
could  give  some  important  information. 
Messages  were  interchanged,  and  Sir 
Frederick  was  requested  to  ask  him 
whether  he  had  not  directed  the  name 
of  Goodkin  to  be  engraved  on  the  brooch. 
lie  now  completely  broke  down  under 
examination.  He  turned  very  pale,  and 
asked  permission  to  leave  the  court  to 
recruit  himself  Had  he  done  this  he 
might  have  escaped,  and  have  avoided 
his  coming  doom.  At  last  Sir  Fred- 
erick ])ut  the  teri-ible  question  whether 
he  had  not  been  in  gaol  for  horse-steal- 
ing during  some  jDcriod  of  eighteen 
months,  of  which  he  had  given  a  very 
difierent  account  ?  Then  Sir  Frederick, 
taking  up  the  telegraphic  message,  amid 
breathless  silence,  asked  him  whether  he 
had  not  directed  the  name  of  Goodkin 
to  be  engraved  on  the  brooch,  by  a 
jeweller  in  Oxford  Street,  a  short  time 
before  ?  The  witness  acknowledged 
that  he  had.  There  was  the  utmost 
sensation  at  this  avoAval.  Of  course 
there  was  an  end  of  the  case.  There 
were  many  more  witnesses — about  a 
hundred  and  thirty,  including  both  sides 
— to  be  examined,  but  this  utter  failure 
of  the  principal  witness  settled  the  case. 
The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  threw  up 
their  briefs.  The  unhappy  man  was 
immediately  ordered  into  custody  by 
the  judge  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury, 
and  was  received  by  a  javelin  man  in  a 
neighboring  apartment.  It  was  stated 
that  there  were  about  eighty  witnesses 
in    attendance    to   disprove    every    al- 
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leged  fact  in  his  case  ;  and  the  Smythe 
family  spent  some  six  thousand  pounds 
in  overthrowing  this  monstrous  claim. 

He  was  afterwards  tried  at  Gloucester 
for  forgery,  and  sentenced  to  twenty 
years'  transportation.  So  heavy  were 
the  stakes  for  which  he  had  played — title 
and  fortune  on  the  one  hand  and  trans- 
portation on  the  other.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  this  wonderful  fabric  of  deception 
came  out  on  the  criminal  trial.  The  one 
strange  fact  was  that  he  certainly  had 
received  some  education  at  Winchester 
College.  Otherwise  there  never  was  a 
clearer  case  of  imposture,  without  even 
the  slenderest  basis  for  the  huge  super- 
structure of  deceit.  His  own  sister  iden- 
tified him  as  the  plain  workman's  son. 
There  never  had  been  the  least  doubt 
about  his  name,  though  he  had  turned 
lecturer  and  assumed  another.  His 
career  was  traced  step  by  step.  It  was 
shown  that  he  was  a  man  of  bad  charac- 
ter, with  a  large  intermixture  of  the  fool, 
and  at  one  time  had  been  under  sen- 
tence of  death  for  horse-stealing. 

Tiie  Shirley  family,  in  the  possession 
of  the  earldom  of  Ferrers,  and  vast  estates 
in  Leicestershire  and  Staffordshire,  have 
made  considerable  contributions  to  juri- 
dical literature.  The  trial  of  Lawrence 
Shirley,  the  fourth  earl,  for  the  murder 
of  his  steward,  Johnson,  is  one  of  the 
ugliest  cases  in  the  ugly  literature  of 
murder.  My  own  impression  is  that 
Lord  Ferrers  was  mad  ;  but  though  the 
plea  of  insanity  is  often  so  successful,  yet 
if  a  nol)leman  commits  a  murder,  he  is  a 
very  unlikely  kind  of  criminal  to  derive 
any  benefit  from  it.  He  appears,  like  so 
many  other  criminals,  to  have  worked 
himself  habitually  into  fits  of  passion,  in 
which  he  hardly  was  sane.  Passion, 
oftener  than  anything  else,  causes  mur- 
der, and  in  many  more  cases  it  causes 
death  through  some  sudden  access  of 
disease.  In  this  case  Lord  Ferrers  de- 
clared that  he  bore  poor  Johnson  no 
malice,  and  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing.  He  left  large  legacies,  never 
paid,  to  the  children  of  his  victim,  and 
also  made  compensation  to  other  per- 
sons whom  he  had  injured  in  fits  of  pas- 
sion. The  king  refused  to  commute  his 
sentence,  but  he  had  the  poor  satisfaction 
of  going  to  Tyburn  in  his  own  landau, 
and  being  hung  by  a  silken  rope.     His 


widow  became  Duchess  of  Argyle.  He 
was  the  great-great  uncle  of  the  present 
lord,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  a  gibbet 
has  been  erected  in  Chartley  Wood  for 
the  purpose  of  hanging  him  in  effigy. 

A  much  more  pleasing  reminiscence 
of  the  family  of  Ferrers  is  preserved  in 
Mr.  T.  B.  Potter's  "Walks  round  Lough- 
borough," and  by  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  of 
which  we  give  a  resume  : 

"  The  seventh  Earl  Ferrers  inherited 
some  of  that  eccentricity  of  his  family, 
■which  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  line  had 
led  to  such  sad  results.  Disliking  the 
splendid  seat  of  Staunton  Harold,  pro- 
bably from  the  painful  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  he  erected  mansions  on 
other  portions  of  his  large  estates, 
Rakedale  Hall  was  one  of  "these.  Rat- 
cliff  Hall  was  another.  He  had  quarrelled 
with  his  only  son,  the  amiable  and  ac- 
complished Lord  Tamworth,  and  the 
latter  had  died  without  any  reconciliation 
having  taken  place.  One  morning  a 
woman  of  plebeian  appearan-ce  came  to 
the  Ilall,  and  at  first  requested,  and  then 
being  refused,  demanded  an  audience  of 
his  lordship.  She  was  at  last  ushered 
into  the  study,  and  she  led  by  tlie  hand 
a  little  girl  of  three  years  old,  for  whose 
support,  as  the  grandcliUd  of  the  earl^ 
she  supjiliantly  pleaded  for  some  assist- 
ance. He  looked  down  on  the  child, 
and  relaxing  and  relenting,  said,  "  Ay, 
you  have  Tamworth's  eyes."  This  like- 
ness to  Lord  Tamworth,  the  little  one's 
innocent  prattle,  and  perhaps  some  com- 
punctious feelings  for  his  late  coldness  to 
his  son,  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
Earl's  heart.  He  took  the  child  on  his 
knee  ;  his  stern  heart  was  softened,  and 
from  that  moment  he  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  adopting  her.  During  his  lifetime 
she  never  left  him,  but  became  the  solace 
of  his  declining  years.  He  bestowed 
great  pains  on  her  education,  and  by  his 
will  appointed  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey 
Mundy,  of  Burton  Hall,  her  sole  guar- 
dian, with  an  allowance  of  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year  for  her  maintenance  dur- 
ing minority,  and  bequeathed  her  the 
beautiful  manors  of  Rakedale,  Ratclift', 
(fee,  with  a  large  amount  of  personal 
property. 

"Miss  Shirley,  as  she  was  always  call- 
ed, was  removed  to  Burton  Hall;  for 
she  had  been  entirely  separated  from  her 
mother,  who  had  married  an  humble  inn- 
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keeper  of  Lyston,  receiving  a  small 
annuity,  on  condition  that  she  should 
not  have  any  intercourse  with  her 
daughter. 

"  One  clay  the  mother  was  brought  in 
by  one  of  the  domestics  as  a  visitor  ;  the 
young  ladies  pursued  their  drawing, 
none  of  them  being  at  all  conscious  of 
any  relationship  between  themselves  and 
the  rustic  stranger.  A  picture  or  two 
had  been  described,  but  the  woman's 
eye  could  not  be  diverted  ;  she  only  saw 
her  daughter,  and  in  her  overpowering 
emotion  threw  herself  on  her  daughter's 
neck.  The  scene  need  not  be  described 
further. 

"There  Avas  a  stipulation  in  the  will 
of  the  late  Earl,  that  Miss  Shirley  should 
spend  three  nionths  of  every  year  upon 
tlie  Continent.  During  a  sojourn  in 
Italy  she  was  introduced  to  the  young- 
Duke  de  Sforza,  to  whom  she  was  after- 
wards united.  The  little  girl  whom  I 
first  introduced  to  the  reader  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  humble  suppliant  at  the  door 
of  Rakedale,  is  now  the  Duchess  de 
Sforza,  wife  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  Europe,  and  owner  of 
liakedale  Hall  itself,  and  the  fine  estates 
that  surround  it.  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
reside  on  the  Duke's  ancestral  home  in 
Komagna.     They  rarely  visit  England. 

"  Three  or  four  years  ago,  a  stranger 
and  his  wife  were  observed  sketching, 
for  several  days  in  succession,  the  re- 
markable ancient  manor  house  of  the 
Shirleys,  called  Rakedale  Old  Hall. 

"  Even  the  children  of  the  village 
learned  to  love  the  strangers  for  their 
gentle  manners,  and  still  more,  perhaps, 
for  the  presents  that  were  bestowed 
upon  them  ;  and  there  was  a  universal 
gloom  in  the  village,  when  '  the  artist 
and  his  wife  announced  that  they  would 
not  return  again.'  The  morning  after 
their  departure  a  letter  was  received  by 
the  principal  farmer,  '  conveying  grate- 
ful thanks  to  the  inhabitants  for  their 
kind  and  hospitable  attentions,  and  en- 
closing a  cheque  for  a  handsome  sum  for 
distribution  among  the  cottagers  and 
their  children.'  The  letter  destroyed 
the  incognito.  The  artist  and  his  wife 
were  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Sforza. 
In  the  summer  of  1861,  an  anticjuary 
rambling  in  North  Leicestershire,  was 
induced  to  visit  the  secluded  hamlet,  a 
few  miles  east  of  Melton  Mowbray.    He 


had  been  attracted  to  tliis  spot  by  the 
fame  of  the  old  Hall  as  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  Jacobean  architecture.  He 
was  descending  the  hill  that  overhangs 
the  village,  when  groups  of  well-dressed 
rustics  met  his  eye.  The  word  welcome, 
too,  affixed  in  flowers  on  an  arch  that 
spanned  the  entrance  <o  the  Hall,  gave 
sign  of  rejoicing.  '  What  holiday  are 
you  celebrating '?  '  said  my  antiquarian 
friend  to  the  civil  rustic  who  opened  the 
gate.  '  It's  the  visit  of  the  Duchess,' 
was  the  reply  ;  '  and  there  she  comes,' 
said  he,  pointing  to  a  carriage  descend- 
ing the  hill. 

"  A  loud  shout  proceeded  from  the 
rustics,  and  the  two  bells  of  the  little 
chapel  adjoi}iing  the  Hall  at  once  began 
to  jingle  the  best  peal  the  dual  could 
produce.  The  carriage  entered  the  Hall 
gates,  and  a  lady  of  middle  age  was 
handed  out  by  a  soldier-like  young  man 
who  accompanied  her.  With  bare  heads 
the  farmers  and  laborers  made  their  best 
bows  to  the  Duchess  and  her  son." 

The  last  judicial  appearance  made  by 
any  of  the  Shirley  family  was  that 
famous  Breach  of  Promise  of  Mari'iage 
case  brought  by  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
Smith  against  Washington,  Earl  Ferrers. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  mystery  about 
this  case ;  and  although  the  plaintiff's 
case  entirely  broke  down,  and  the  Solic- 
itor-General (Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly)  elected 
to  be  nonsuited,  yet  many  facts  were 
left  unexplained.  The  plaintiff  after- 
wards published  a  pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject, which,  in  the  eyes  of  her  friends, 
would  make  considerable  excuses  for  her 
conduct.  On  the  very  night  before  the 
trial  came  on  she  was  pressed  by  the 
Solicitor-General  and  her  other  counsel 
in  the  strongest  way,  and  she  was  told, 
that  if  she  had  any  sort  of  reservation 
or  deception  on  her  mmd  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  detected,  and  she  would  at 
once  lose  her  cause ;  and  she  was  told 
that  the  abandonment  of  proceedings 
would  be  infinitely  less  painful  than  the 
consequent  degradation.  Still  she  per- 
severed, and  her  friends  supported  her 
with  their  full  credence.  Tliere  is  no 
doubt  that  she  and  Lord  Ferrers  had 
known  each  other  when  boy  and  girl  in 
the  same  village.  After  they  had  been 
separated  for  years,  Lord  Ferrers 
received  an  anonymous  letter,  advising 
him   to   go   to   a  ball    at    Tam worth  : 
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"There  will,  to  my  knowledge,  be  a 
young  lady  at  the  ball  whom  I  wish  you 
to  see  and.  dance  with.  She  is  very 
beautiful,  has  dark  hair  and  eyes — in 
short,  she  is  haughty  and  graceful  as  a 
Spaniard,  tall  and  majestic  as  a  Circas- 
sian, beautiful  as  an  Italian;  I  can  say 
no  more."  Four  letters  in  this  strain 
were  produced  in  court.  Sir  Frederick 
Thesiger,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
most  adroit  and  successful  cross-exami- 
nations, showed  tlirough  the  young 
lady's  mother  that  tliese  letters  must 
have  been  written  by  her  daughter,  the 
plaintiff".  On  this  point  it  was  that  her 
case  broke  down.  It  was  also  suggested 
by  Sir  Frederick  that  the  love-letters, 
purporting  to  be  Lord  Ferrers',  but 
which  by  no  possibility  could  be  liis, 
were  forged  by  the  plaintiff".  In  her 
pamphlet  Miss  Smith  acknowledged  that 
these  four  silly  romantic  letters  were 
written  by  her,  with  a  view  of  bringing 
about  a  renewal  of  old  acquaintance,  but 
she  altogether  denies  that  her  confes- 
sion of  this  fact  involves  the  rejection  of 
her  case.  It  is  a  tact  worth  mentioning 
that  her  leading  counsel,  the  Solicitor- 
General,  was  absent  almost  entirely 
during  the  progress  of  the  cause.  Miss 
Smith  declares  that  if  the  individual 
whom  she  repeatedly  met — and  there 
was  some  confirmatory  evidence  of  this 
statement — was  not  Lord  Ferrers,  there 
Avas  some  one  who  was  like  him,  and 
who  assumed  his  name.  It  is  of  course 
jjossible  that  some  personation  of  this 
kind  might  have  been  eff"ected.  It  was 
made  clearer  than  sunlight  that  Lord 
Ferrers  had  run  the  chance  of  being 
made  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.  Possi- 
bly she  may  have  been  made  the  dupe 
of  some  designing  person  acquainted 
with  the  previous  circumstances  and  her 
romantic  disposition.  Perhaps,  also,  at 
an  age  when  the  judgment  is  unripe, 
and  the  temperament  least  governed, 
she  may  have  been  influenced  by  pas- 
sion and  ambition,  and  that  abnormal 
cunning  which  under  such  circumstances 
is  often  developed  in  the  young.  Let 
us  hope  that  in  either  case  the  errors  of 
youth  were  atoned  for  by  a  useful  and 
wellibalanced  life.  At  any  rate,  tliis 
remarkable  trial  forms  a  curious  chapter 
in  family  history,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  cause  give  us  some  singular  illustra- 
tions of  Luck. 


Macmillan. 

THE  LAST  OF  NELSON'S  CAPTAINS. 

0:n^  the  8th  of  January  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  Nelson's  captains,  the  Paladins 
of  the  great  war,  sank  to  his  rest  calmly 
at  Greenwich,  a  hale  old  sea-king  of 
eighty-six.  Sir  James  A.  Gordon'^had 
been  Governor  of  the  Hospital  since 
1853,  and  became  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
just  a  year  since,  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1868.  He  entered  the  navy 
in  November,  1V93,  at  the  mature  age 
of  ten  years,  straight  from  his  father's 
house,  Kildrummie  Castle,  Aberdeen ; 
was  posted  in  May,  1805,  several  years 
before  the  Premier  was  born ;  and  had 
been  nine  times  gazetted  for  conspicuous 
gallantry  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
while  Mr.  Gladstone  was  still  m  the 
nursery.  The  race  to  which  he  be- 
longed stands  out  as  clearly  as  Napoleon's 
marshals,  of  whom  they  were  the  con- 
temporaries. Nelson's  captains,  now  that 
we  can  look  at  them  as  a  group  of  his- 
torical personages,  strike  us  as  on  the 
whole  the  most  daring  set  of  men  ever 
thrown  together  for  one  work.  Were  it 
not  for  their  uniform  success,  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  they  carried 
through  that  work,  one  might  be  inclined 
to  call  them  foolhardy  disciples  of  the 
chief  who  "  did  not  know  Mr.  Fear." 

As  a  boy.  Sir  James  fought  in  the 
general  actions,  under  Lord  Bridport,  at 
Cape  St.  Vincent  and  the  Nile,  and  took 
part  in  a  dozen  minor  engagements  and 
cuttings-out,  which  are  chronicled  in  the 
faithful  pages  of  James. 

But  it  was  not  until  1811  that  his 
great  chance  in  life  came.  In  that  year 
he  was  captain  of  the  Active  fiigate, 
cruising  in  the  Adriatic  under  Lloste. 
They  were  three  frigates  and  a  22-gun 
ship,  the  Volage.  When  off"  Lissa  a 
French  and  Venetian  fleet  of  six 
frigates,  a  16-gun  corvette,  and  two 
gunboats  came  in  sight.  Hoste  wore 
at  once,  and  signalled  "  Remember 
Nelson,"  and  the  four  English  ships 
went  into  action  with  128  guns  less 
than  the  enemy,  and  880  men  against 
2,600.  In  half  "^an  hour  the  Flore,  40- 
gun  frigate,  struck  to  the  Active ;  but 
Gordon,  without  waiting  to  send  a  prize 
crew  on  board,  followed  the  Corona^ 
another  French  frigate,  and  took  her 
within  shot  of  the  batteries  of  Lissa. 
Meantime   the  Flore  had  stolen  awny 
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no  one  knew  where,  and  the  able  editors 
of  the  day  denounced  her  captain  for 
treachery  in  not  waitino-  for  the  captor's 
return,  and  blamed  Gordon  for  not 
securing  her.  Hoste  only  remarked  that 
they  didn't  know  Gordon  if  they  thought 
he  would  waste  a  minute  on  a  prize 
while  an  enemy's  flag  was  flying. 

Six  months  later  in  the  same  waters, 
Maxwell  in  the  Alceste,  and  Gordon  in 
the  Active,  came  up  and  fought  through 
a  long  autumn  day  with  the  Pomone  and 
Pauime,  French  frigates  running  for 
Trieste.  Gordon's  leg  was  carried  away 
by  a  3G-pounder,  but  the  Pauline  was 
taken,  and  Maxwell  brought  the  sword 
ofRosamil,  tlie  French  captain,  to  Gor- 
don, as  his  by  right. 

In  1812  Gordon,  now  with  a  wooden 
leg,  was  again  afloat,  captain  of  the  Sea 
Horse j  and  in  1814  was  under  Cochrane 
on  the  American  station.  In  August, 
Cochrane  and  Ross  resolved  on  the  raid 
on  Washington ;  and  Gordon,  with  a 
small  squadron,  was  ordered  to  sail  up 
the  Potomac,  in  support  of  the  land- 
forces.  He  started  on  the  17th,  and 
struggled  up  to  Fort  Washington  in  ten 
days.  "  We  were  without  pilots,"  he 
writes,  "  to  assist  us  through  that  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  river  called  Kettles 
Bottoms,  consequently  each  of  the 
ships  was  aground  twenty  times,  and 
the  crews  were  employed  in  warping 
five  whole  days."  On  the  27th  he  took 
Fort  Washington,  and  on  the  next  day 
appeared  off"  Alexandria,  and  offered 
terms  of  capitulation  to  the  town  which 
our  cousins  found  hard  of  digestion. 
Washington  city  had  been  abandoned 
by  Ross  on  the  25th,  after  the  public 
buildings  were  burnt.  The  whole 
country  was  rising,  and  here  was  this 
impudent  one-legged  captain  insisting 
that  the  merchant  ships  which  had  been 
sunk  on  his  approach  should  be  de- 
livered to  him,  with  all  merchandise  on 

board,  or .     The  army  was  already 

back  at  the  coast ;  there  was  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  support,  and  his 
difficulties  were  increasing  every  hour  ; 
but  the  Alexandrians  soon  found 
that  nothing  but  his  own  terms  would 
get  rid  of  this  one-legged  man.  So 
the  sunk  merchantmen  were  "  weighed, 
masted,  hove  down,  calked,  rigged,  and 
loaded"  with  the  cargoes  which  had 
been  put  ashore,  even  down  to  the  cabin 
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furniture,  and  with  twenty-one  of  them 
as  prizes,  at  the  end  of  three  days  Gordon 
started  to  run  the  gantlet  back  to  the 
sea,  our  cousins  vowing  that  they  would 
teach  him  sometliing  about  "  terms  of 
capitulation  "  before  he  got  there.  And 
they  worked  hard  to  keep  their  vow, 
and  at  one  point  (name  unknown)  had 
nearly  effected  their  purpose  by  aid  of  a 
strong  battery  and  three  fireships.  But 
Gordon  in  the  Sea  Horse,  and  Charles 
Napier  in  the  Euryalus,  anchored  at 
short  musket  range  right  oft"  the  battery, 
and  succeeded  in  almost  silencing  it :  a 
daring  middy  or  two  towed  away  the 
fireships,  and  the  whole  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen slipped  by.  And  so  Gordon 
got  down  to  the  sea,  with  a  total  loss  of 
three  officers  and  sixty-one  men,  after 
twenty-three  days'  operations,  in  which 
the  hammocks  were  down  only  two 
nights.  No  stranger  feat  of  daring  was 
ever  performed  than  this,  now  nearly 
forgotten. 

His  last  command  was  in  his  old 
ship  the  Active,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  1819;  and  in  1826  he 
was  made  superintendent  of  Plymouth 
Victualling  Yard,  at  which  time,  so  far 
as  we  know,  his  work  as  a  fighting-man 
ceased.  Stop — we  are  wrong ;  on  one 
occasion  the  old  sea-lion  was  brought  to 
bny.  He  attended  the  coronation  of 
William  IV.,  like  a  loyal  messmate,  in 
full  admii-al's  uniform,  with  his  orders, 
and  the  gold  medal  which  had  been 
awarded  him  after  Lissa,  on  his  breast. 
He  walked  away  from  the  ceremony, 
and  at  a  narrow  street-corner  in  West- 
minster was  hailed  by  a  leading  rough 
in  the  crowd  with,  "  By  God !  that's 
Jem  Gordon.  He  flogged  me  in  the 
Active,  and  now,  mates,  let's  settle 
him."  The  Admiral  put  his  back  to  the 
wall,  and  looked  the  fellow  in  the  face. 
"  I  don't  remember  you,"  said  he,  "  but 
if   I   flogged   you   in   the    Active,  you 

d d  rascal,  you  deserved  it.     Come 

on  ! "  Whereupon  the  crowd  cheered, 
and  suppressed  his  antagonist,  and  the 
Admiral  stumped  back  to  his  hotel  in 
peace. 

Even  with  a  wooden  leg,  he  must  have 
been  a  very  formidable  man  in  those 
days ;  for  he  stood  six  feet  three  inches, 
and  had  been  all  his  life  famous  for  feats 
of  strength  and  activity.  He  could 
heave  the  lead  further  than  any  man  in 
31 
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his  best  crews,  and  before  bis  nccidciit 
had  been  known  to  leap  m  and  out  of 
six  empty  water  hogsheads  placed  in 
line  on  the  deck. 

For  the  last  sixteen  years  he  has  been 
living,  full  of  years  and  honors,  at 
Greenwich,  and  now  he  lies  buried 
amongst  his  comrades,  and  has  left  the 
grand  heritage  of  an  unsullied  name  to 
his  numerous  grandchildren. 

Heaven  keep  England  from  any  such 
war  as  that  in  which  James  A.  Gordon 
earned  his  good-service  pension  of  300^. 
a  year  and  his  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  ; 
but,  if  England  is  ever  fated  to  endure 
the  like  again,  Heaven  send  her  such 
captains  as  James  A.  Gordon  and  his 
peers. 


Westminster   Review. 

THE   STRUGGLE   FOR  EMPIRE   WITH 
THE  MAHRATTAS. 

The  Court  of  Directors  has  often  been 
represented  as  having  been  actuated  by 
an  insatiable  lust  for  dominion  in  their 
dealings  with  the  native  states  of  Hin- 
dustan, but  certainly  with  very  little  jus- 
tice. Never,  probably,  did  any  body  of 
men  achieve  greatness  with  so  much 
reluctance  and  grievous  heaviness  of 
heart.  "  To  live  and  let  live,"  this  was 
the  maxim  on  Avhich  they  would  fain 
have  acted,  had  the  fates  permitted 
them.  They  were  a  mercantile  corpo- 
ration, careful  only  for  dividends.  Their 
ideal  of  an  Indian  policy  was  to  obtain 
the  largest  possible  dividends  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  trouble.  If  the 
native  sovereigns  chose  to  carry  on  a 
continual  war  among  themselves,  why 
should  the  East  India  Company  inter- 
fere ?  On  the  contrary,  might  they  not, 
amid  the  universal  hubbub,  be  permitted 
to  go  on  year  by  year  netting  those 
precious  dividends,  unnoticed  and  un- 
disturbed ?  Acting  upon  such  convic- 
tions, peace  at  any  price  was  the  sum 
total  of  their  instructions  to  each  suc- 
cessive Governor-General.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  did  his  best  to  carry  out  their 
A\;ishcs,  by  attempting  to  preserve  a 
balance  of  power  among  the  native  states. 
But  he  thoroughly  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  unsullied  Eng- 
lish   prestige,  and    English     reputatior 


for  fidelity  to  our  engagements.  The 
promptness  with  which  he  took  tlie  field 
to  avenge  the  unprovoked  attack  on  the 
Raja  of  Travancore  by  Tippoo  Sultan, 
the  vigor  and  success  with  which  the 
military  operations  were  conducted,  and 
the  conditions  of  peace  exacted  from 
Tippoo  under  the  walls  of  Seringapatam, 
elevated  the  English  to  a  commanding 
position  in  India. 

But  under   his    successor.    Sir   John 
Shore,    this    reputation    was    frittered 
away.     He  allowed  nothing  to  interfere 
with  the  ideal  policy   of   the  Court  of 
Directors.     He    withdrew   as   much    as 
possible  from  all  participation  in  Indian 
pohtics.     The  English  military  establish- 
ments were  permitted  to  fall  into  a  state 
of  most  dangerous  inefliciency.    Our  old 
and  faithful  ally,  the  Nizam  of  Hydera- 
bad, was  abandoned  to  the  rapacity  of 
tlie  Mahrattas,  who  robbed  hirii  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  dominions.     Everywhere 
the  British  name  and  British  i)Ower  were 
spoken  of  with  contempt.     Accustomed 
to  see   dynasties  and  kingdoms  flourish 
and    wither    away    in    incredibly   brief 
periods  of  time,  the  people  of  India  fan- 
cied that  the   dominion  of  the  English 
was  already  on  the  wane.     It  would  not 
have  been  long  before  the  symptoms  of 
weakness   would   have   been  construed 
into    signals  for  aggression  ;  and  when 
the  Marquess   Wellesley    (then  Earl  of 
Mornington)  landed  in  India,  our  empire 
in  the  East  was  in  an  extremely  critical 
condition.     We  had  not  a  single  ally  on 
whom  we  could  depend,  and  our  very 
existence  was  menaced  on  every  side  by 
formidable    foes.     Tippoo    Sultan    had 
greatly  recruited  his  resources.     He  was 
animated  with    his  old   deadly   hatred 
against  the  English,  and  was  intriguing 
light  and  left  with  the  French  nation, 
with  the  jMahrattas,  with  the  Court  of 
Hyderabad,  for  the  destruction  of  Eng- 
lish power.     The  whole   power    of  the 
Mahratta  state  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  a  chief  avow- 
edly hostile  to  the  English  nation  ;  while, 
as   a  dark   background  to  the  picture, 
loomed   the  imminent  probability  of  a 
renewed  struggle  for  Indian  ascendency 
with  the  French  Republic. 

The  hope  of  re-erecting  a  French  em- 
pire in  India  was  still  fondly  cherished  by 
the  French  people  ;  and  at  this  time  the 
extraordinary  successes  of  the   French 
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armies — the  apparent  invincibility  and 
inordinate  ambition  of  Bonaparte — the 
jDlans  of  universal  conquest  whiclilie  was 
so  fond  of  proclaiming  to  the  world, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  period  for  a 
second  struggle  had  arrived.  Every  eye 
was  on  the  watch  for  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  coming  storm.  Every  native 
court  was  agitated  with  rumors  of 
French  interference,  and  the  political 
condition  of  one-half  of  Hindustan  seem- 
ed to  invite  it. 

The  Sultan  of  Mysore  had  actually 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  French  Republic  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  and  French  officers  were 
reported  to  be  on  their  way  to  assume 
charge  of  his  troops.  The  Nizam,  con- 
vinced by  the  apathy  ol  Sir  John  Shore 
that  no  aid  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  English  against  the  insatiable  Mah- 
rattas,  had  turned,  in  his  despair,  to  the 
French,  A  corps  of  14,000  men,  and  a 
large  train  of  artillery,  officered  and 
disciplined  by  French  adventurers,  held 
military  possession  of  the  Hyderabad 
territory.  Lands  had  been  made  over 
to  the  commandant,  M.  Raymond,  to 
insure  their  regular  payment,  arsenals 
and  founderies  formed  for  their  equip- 
ment, and  nothing  had  been  spared  which 
could  add  to  their  efficiency  and  stability. 
M.  Raymond  was  a  man  of  ability,  and 
he  and  all  his  officers  were  deeply  im- 
pi-essed  with  the  Jacobinical  feeling  of 
hostility  against  the  English  nation. 
His  battalions  carried  the  colors  of  the 
French  Republic  (then  at  war  with  Eng- 
land), and  the  cap  of  liberty  was 
engraved  upon  the  buttons  of  their 
clothing.  French  officers  were  contin- 
ually arriving  at  Hyderabad  by  secret 
routes,  to  re-enforce  this  formidable 
array  ;  and  it  was  observed  that  wher- 
ever any  detachment  of  the  force  was 
stationed,  a  strong  feeling  of  hostility 
grew  up  against  the  British,  Tlius,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  dominions  of  a 
nominal  ally,  and  close  to  the  frontier  of 
our  most  active  and  unscrupulous  ene- 
my, was  established  what  might  without 
any  exaggeration  be  termed  a  French 
army  of  14,000  men.  At  the  same  time, 
such  was  the  weakness  of  the  Nizam's 
government,  that  in  the  case  of  war 
breaking  out  with  Tippoo — a  war  known 
to  be  inevitable — it  was  nearly  certain 
that   M,  Raymond    would  openly  join 


him,  seize  the  Nizam's  territories,  and 
secure  them  for  the  French  Republic, 
under  an  alliance  oflensive  and  defensive 
with  Tippoo. 

This  danger,  again,  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  constitution  of  Scindiah's 
army.  The  situation  of  Scindiah's  ter- 
ritories in  Hindustan  Avould,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  been  a  source  of 
constant  menace  to  British  interests. 
Some  of  his  principal  posts  extended  far 
into  our  dominions,  and  the  possession 
of  Agra,  Delhi,  and  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  gave  him  the  command  of 
almost  the  whole  extent  of  our  north- 
west frontier.  These  provinces  were  at 
this  time  defended  by  sixteen  battalions 
of  infantry,  drilled  and  disciplined  in  the 
European  fashion,  and  one  himdred 
pieces  of  cannon.  These  troops  were 
the  finest  hitherto  seen  in  India,  and, 
until  opposed  by  the  English,  deemed  to 
be  invincible.  No  troops  in  Asia,  and 
few  in  Europe,  ever  underwent  more  fa- 
tigue or  shared  in  harder  fighting  during 
twenty  years  of  active  service  in  the  field. 
Tlieir  life  was  one  long  campaign,  and 
the  conquests  of  the  Mahrattas,  from  the 
river  Chumbul  to  the  Sewalick  moun- 
tains, were  won  by  these  war-bred  bat- 
talions alone.  Nothing  was  spared 
which  could  insure  their  fidelity.  Their 
pay  was  regularly  disbursed.  Officers 
and  soldiers  when  wounded  received  a 
gratuity  varying  from  fifteen  days'  to 
three  or  four  months'  pay,  according  to 
the  severity  of  their  injuries,  without  any 
stoppages  during  the  time  they  were 
disabled.  Pensions  and  grants  of  land 
were  freely  distributed  among  those  who 
had  suftered  upon  service.  Their  arms, 
accoutrements,  artillery,  and  munitions 
of  war  were  superior  to  those  used  in  the 
British  army.* 

The  commandant  of  this  army  was  M. 
Perron,  a  French  adventurer,  a  brave 
and  energetic  soldier,  and  bitterly  hos- 
tile to  the  English.  Since  his  accession 
to  the  command,  he  had  filled  every  post 


*"  Their  army  if?  better  appointed  than  ours. 
No  expense  is  spared  wiiatever  ;  tliey  have  three 
times  the  number  of  men  to  a  gun  we  have ;  ti;eir 
bullocks,  of  whicli  they  have  many  more  than  we 
have,  are  of  a  very  superior  quahty  ;  all  their 
men's  knapsacks  and  baggage  are  carried  upon 
camels,  by  which  means  they  can  march  double 
the  distance." — Ganeral  Lake  to  the  Marquess  Wel- 
lesleij. 
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in  the  army  with  French  officerrf.     The 
protracted  absence   of  Scincliah  in  the 
Deccan,  the  weakness  and  distractions 
in    his   court,   had    thrown    additional 
power  into  his  hands.     The  inhabitants 
of  the  Doab  regarded  him  as  their  ruler  ; 
tlie    troops  as    the  executive  authority 
from  whom  they  received  orders,  pay, 
and  subsistence.    Shall  Alum,  the  reign- 
ing emperor,  was  a  passive  instrument 
in  his  hands,  to  be  turned  to  any  use  his 
keeper  pleased.   Perron  was,  in  fact,  the 
ruler  of  an  independent  French  state, 
having  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
emperor,  the  two  imperial  cities  of  Agra 
and  Delhi,  and  in  command  of  the  most 
efficient  army  of  regular  infantry,  and 
the  most  powerful  train  of  artillery,  then 
in  India.     The  officers  of  this  great  army 
were  in    constant    communication  with 
their  countrymen  in  the  state  of  Hyder- 
abad.    Scindiah  was   known  to  be   in 
communication  with  Tippoo,  and  it  was 
not  improbable  that    these    jDOtentates 
would  unite  in  an  attack  upon  the  do- 
minions  of  the   Nizam.     The  junction 
thus  effected  by  the  French  officers  in 
the      several     armies     of   the    Nizam, 
Scindiah,    and    Tippoo — the  blind    and 
unreasoning    manner   in    which    native 
troops  generally  follow  those  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  up  to — would 
have  given  to  the  watchful  ambition  of 
the  French  Republic  the   very   oppor- 
tunity they  had  w^aited  for   so  long,  and 
the  power  of  France  in  India  would  in 
all  ijrobability  have  been  re-established 
upon  the   ruins  of  the  states  of  Poena 
and    Hyderabad.      Menaced    thus    on 
every   side,  the    British   possessions    in 
India    were    hardly    ever    in    a    more 
defenceless     condition.      Our     nominal 
allies  were  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  and 
Bajee  Rao,  the  Paishwa  of  the  Mahrattas. 
The  Nizam  was  powerless  in  the  j^resence 
of  the  army  he  had    created ;  and  the 
Paishwa,  destitute  of  men  and  money, 
hated  and  feared  for  his  cowardice  and 
treachery,  was  virtually  a  prisoner  in  his 
palace     at    Poena.     Our  tinances  were 
in    an   embarrassed  condition,  and  our 
military  establishment  had  sunk  so  low 
— especially  on  the  Madras  coast,  where 
thq  fullest  force  of  the  storm  would  be 
felt — that  the  Government  of  Fort  St. 
George  entreated  the  Governor-General 
not  to  kindle  the  animosity  of  Tippoo  by 
any  warlike  preparations.    His  resources. 


they  urged,  were  more  available  than 
our  own,  and  he  would  indubitably 
overrun  the  Carnatic  if  we  gave  him  the 
smallest  excuse  for  doing  so.* 

Lord  Mornington  (or  the  Marquess 
Wellesley,  as  we  shall  call  him  in  the 
present  paper)  landed  in  India  on  the 
26th  April,  1798.  With  the  rapid 
intuition  of  genius  he  seems  almost  at 
once  to  have  understood  the  dangers  of 
the  situation,  and  the  nature  of  the 
remedies  to  be  applied.  He  rejected  the 
delusion  that  a  state  of  anarchy  imme- 
diately beyond  the  borders  of  the  English 
possessions  was  any  guarantee  for  their 
quiet  and  prosperity.  He  saw  that 
sooner  or  later  the  want  of  subsistence 
in  the  countries  Avasted  by  war  must 
cause  the  tide  of  depredation  to  flow 
across  the  frontier  line  of  the  British 
possessions.  He  perceived  tlie  folly  of 
attempting  to  maintain  a  balance  of 
power  in  a  continent  where  the  entire 
code  of  international  law  was  comprised 
in  the  will  of  the  strongest.  The  only 
means  for  securing  the  peace  of  the 
British  possessions,  for  preserving  the 
rest  of  Hindustan  from  anarchy  and 
misery,  and  depriving  the  French  of  all 

*  Our  readers  will,  we  think,  very  heartily  agree 
in  the  Governor-General's  indignant  commenls  on 
this  extraordinary  mode  of  reasoning.  It  is  dif- 
ficult," he  writes,  "  to  describe  the  pain  and  re- 
gret which  that  letter  from  the  Government  of  Fort 
iit.  George  occasioned  in  my  mind  ;  nor  can  I  con- 
ceive that  it  is  calculated  to  raise  any  other 
emotions  in  the  mind  of  any  friend  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  British  interests,  or  to  the  honor  of  the 
British  name  in  India.  If  the  fects  and  arguments 
stated  in  that  letter  be  correct,  it  must  now  he 
admitted  that  the  glorious  successes  of  the  last  war 
in  the  Mysore. ..  .have  terminated  in  no  better 
result  than  to  render  Tippoo  absolutely  invincible, 
and  to  place  the  disposal  of  our  fate  in  his  hands. 
For,  if  the  sentiments  of  the  Government  of  Fort 
St.  George  be  founded  upon  a  just  estimate  of  the 
relative  conditions  of  Tippoo  Sultan  and  the  Com- 
pany in  India,  he  possesses  the  ready  means  of  at- 
tack, while  we  cannot  venture  to  resort  even  to 
those  of  defence;  but,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his 
hostility,  ofhis  offensive  alliance  publicly  concluded 
with  the  enemy,  and  of  his  continual  and  advanced 
preparations  for  war,  we  must  submit  to  remain 
unarmed,  because  any  attempt  to  counteract  his 
designs  might  possibly  accelerate  their  execution. 
This  argument  against  the  prudence  of  preparing 
for  our  defence  would  become  stronger  everj'  day 
in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  Tippoo's  hostile 
preparations,  until  at  length  we  should  be  reduced 
to  the  alternative  either  of  implicit  submission,  or 
of  incurring  a  much  greater  risk  than  any  which 
can  now  be  apprehended  from  assembling  our 
defensive  force." 
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hope  of  interfering  with  any  effect  iathe 
troubled  politics  of  India,  were  for  us  to 
abandoa  our  neutral  and  apathetic 
attitude  ;  to  assume  our  proper  position 
as  the  paramount  power  of  Hindustan  ; 
and  establish  such  a  commanding  author- 
ity at  the  various  native  courts  that 
these  endless  wars  of  conquest  should 
thenceforth  be  impossible,  except 
through  our  agency,  and  when  we  per- 
mitted. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  subject  to 
give  any  account  of  the  various  steps  by 
which  this  nev,'  policy  was  carried  out. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  a  very  short  time 
the  French  army  in  the  territories  of 
the  Xizam  had  ceased  to  exist.  An  of- 
fensive and  defensive  alliance  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Nizam.  An  English 
force  marched  to  Hyderabad,  and  sur- 
rounded the  lines  of  the  French  army. 
Fourteen  thousand  men  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  were  disbanded ;  the  French 
officers  were  shipped  to  Europe,  and, 
in  place  of  a  hostile  contingent,  six  bat- 
talions of  English  troops  held  military 
possession  of  the  Hyderabad  state.  This 
bold  and  successful  stroke  was  followed 
by  the  war  with  Tippoo — a  war  alto- 
gether due  to  the  inveterate  animosity 
of  that  sovereign,  and  which  ended  in 
his  own  death  and  the  subversion  of  his* 
dynasty. 

The  English  now  stood  without  a  rival 
in  India,  except  the  Mahrattas.  So  long 
as  these  remained  distracted  with  civil 
dissensions,  there  was  nothing  to  fear 
from  them.  But  the  French — ever  on 
the  watch — might  at  any  moment  take 
advantage  of  the  ceaseless  contusion,  to 
appear  as  the  nominal  supporter  of  one 
or  other  of  the  rival  chieftains.  It  was 
therefore  obviously  the  policy  of  the 
British  Government  to  establish  such  a 
system  of  alliances  with  the  Mahratta 
chieftains  as  icould  prevent  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  interference.* 

*  How  deeply  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  F."eiicli  interference  colored  all  our 
schemes  of  Indian  policy  at  this  time  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  remarks  written  by  Major- 
General  Wellesley  in  a  defence  of  his  brother's 
policy: — "In  the  consideration  of  all  questions  of 
Indian  policy  it  is  necessary  to  extend  our  views 
beyond  those  powers  immediately  possessing  ter- 
ritory. It  is  well  known  that  the  French  have 
never  ceased  to  look  to  the  re-establishment  of  their 
power  in  India  ;  and  although  they  possess  no 
territory  themselves  on  the  continent,  they  have 


The  weakness  of  the  Paishwa  encour- 
aged the  Governor-General  to  hope  that 
there  would  be  small  difficulty  in  indu 
cing  him  to  accept  of  English  assistance 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  Nizum  of  Hy- 
derabad. The  Paishwa  played  with  the 
proposal;  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  it, 
if  he  could  avoid  doing  so  ;  he  was  un 
willing  to  say  "No,"  lest  the  offer  should 
be  altogether  withdrawn.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General proposed  a  subsidiary  al- 
liance between  the  two  governments. 
Tiiese  subsidiary  alliances  were  an  Eng- 
lish invention,  and  one  for  which  the 
people  of  India  have  very  little  cause  to 
be  grateful,  although  it  would  be  unjust 
to  suppose  the  inventors  foresaw  the 
evil  consequences  which  have  residted 
from  them.  The  principle  w'as  g'aiple 
enough.  The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  the 
Nabob  of  Oude,  the  Paishwa  of  the 
Mahrattas,  or  whatever  other  potentate 
we  selected,  consented  to  cede  a  certain 
portion  of  territory,  in  exchange  for 
which  we  supplied  him  with  troops,  and 
undertook  to  preserve  him  intact  from 
all  aggression  from  without  or  revolu- 
tion within  his  territory.  At  first  sight 
it  seems  as  though  such  an  arrangement 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  service  to  both 
parties.     As  far  as  we  were  concerned, 


at  all  times  had  some  influence  in  the  councils  0"" 
the  different  native  powers,  and  sometimes  great 
power  by  means  of  the  European  adventurers  in 
troduced  into  native  armies.  There  can  be  n* 
doubt  but  that  the  French  Government  wou't\ 
avail  themselves  of  an  instrument,  such  as  the 
influence  or  power  of  these  adventurers  would 
give  them,  to  prosecute  their  favorite  plans  in  In- 
dia ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  whether  at 
peace  or  at  war  witli  Great  Britain,  the  object  of 
every  French  statesman  must  be  to  diminish  the 
influence,  the  power,  and  the  prosperitj'  of  the 
British  Government  in  India.  I  therefore  con- 
clude that,  in  the  consideration  of  every  question 
of  Indian  policy,  or  in  an  inquiry  into  the  expe- 
diency of  any  political  measure,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  view  it,  not  only  as  it  will  affect  In- 
dian powers,  but  as  it  will  affect  the  French." 

The  author  of  the  Siyar-ul-Mutakcrin  speaks  of 
the  French  and  English  as  "  two  nations  tiiat  had 
disputes  among  themselves  of  five  or  si.x  hundred 
years'  standing ;  and  which,  after  proceeding  to 
bloodshed,  wars,  battles,  and  massacres  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  would  lay  down  their  arms  by  com- 
mon agreement,  and  take  breath  on  both  sides,  in 
order  to  come  to  blows  again,  and  fight  with  as 
much  fury  as  ever." 

The  same  writer  is  of  opinion  that  "the  na- 
tion of  hat-wearers  '"-^meaning  the  English — "  hare 
no  equals  in  the  art  of  firing  their  artillery  and 
musketry  with  both  order  and  rapidity." 
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there  was  no  doubt  of  the  advantage. 
In  evei'y  territory  thus  subsidized,  a  mil- 
itary force  wliich  could  not  act  against 
us  was  established  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  our  possessions.  We  obtained  under 
all  contingencies  the  command  of  the 
military  resources  of  a  number  of  pi'ov- 
inces  without  any  increase  of  expendi- 
ture. But  there  was  a  reverse  side  to 
this  picture.  Security  and  permanence, 
which  form  the  foundation  of  political 
progress  in  the  West,  act  in  a  dii-ectly 
opposite  manner  on  the  despotic  govern- 
ments of  the  East.  A  half  educated,  ir- 
responsible Eastern  despot  never  is  very 
likely  to  govern  as  a  good  king :  but, 
left  to  himself,  there  is  always  the  chance 
of  a  revolution  in  the  palace,  a  sudden 
insurrection  in  the  streets,  poison  or  as- 
sassination, to  deter  him  from  com- 
pletely neglecting  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion. The  same  probabilities  act  in  a 
beneficial  manner  on  the  conduct  of  his 
ministers.  But  these  subsidiary  alliances 
crushed  all  such  expressions  of  the  pop- 
ular will — expressions  which,  under  the 
conditions  of  Eastern  despotism,  may 
be  considered  almost  as  constitutional  as 
pulling  down  the  railings  of  Hyde  Park, 
or  holding  mob  meetings  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  They  are,  in  truth,  the  only 
way  in  which  the  voice  of  the  people 
can  make  itself  heard.  The  kings,  freed 
from  all  such  restraiVits  —  feeling  too, 
perhaps,  the  humiliating  and  dependent 
nature  of  their  position — sank  in  almost 
every  instance  into  indolent  volup- 
tuaries ;  the  ministers,  secure  of  their 
position  if  only  they  expressed  their  de- 
votion to  the  English  alliance,  became 
monsters  of  extortion  and  corruption. 
There  are  no  passages  in  the  history  of 
the  English  in  India  more  saddening  and 
disgraceful  to  read  than  the  long  series 
of  evils  which  these  alliances  brought 
upon  the  countries  which  entered  into 
them.  They  were,  in  truth,  the  "pitted 
speck  in  garnered  fruit,  which  rotting 
inwards  slowly  moulders  all."  An  in- 
stance nearer  home  of  the  utter  paral- 
ysis with  which  such  an  alliance  strikes 
the  body  politic  may  be  found  in  the 
internal  condition  of  the  papal  domin- 
ions when  defended  by  French  bayonets. 
It  can  easily  be  conceived  that  this 
humiliating  dependence  upon  a  foreign 
power  must  have  been  hateful  to  every 
prince  who  retained  a  particle  of  self- 


respect,  and  was  not  altogether  unable 
to  protect  himself.  It  is  not  therefore 
surprising  that  the  Paishwa,  so  long  as 
there  was  any  chance  of  preserving  his 
independence  and  authority  without 
submitting  to  the  degradation  of  a  sub- 
sidiary alliance,  should  have  rejected 
"  the  moderate  and  salutary  proposi- 
tions "  (as  the  Marquess  pathetically 
terms  them)  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. 

But  the  expulsion  of  the  Paishwa 
from  his  capital,  his  arrival  at  Bassein 
under  British  protection,  his  forlorn  and 
hopeless  condition,  threw  him  nolens 
volens  into  the  hands  cf  the  Governor- 
General.  Colonel  Close,  the  Resident  at 
Poona,  followed  him  to  Bassein,  and  after 
a  short  negotiation  a  definitive  treaty 
of  alliance  was  concluded,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  Governor-General  in  coun- 
cil on  the  2Sth  January,  1803.  By  this 
treaty  the  English  Government  engaged 
to  furnish  the  Paishwa  Avith  six  battal- 
ions of  native  infantry,  and  a  proper 
complement  of  field  guns,  manned  by 
European  artillerymen  ;  the  Paishwa  on 
his  part  ceded  certain  territories  for  the 
payment  of  these  troops,  and  undertook 
to  exclude  from  his  employ  all  Euro- 
peans that  belonged  to  nations  hostile  to 
'the  English.  The  treaty  was  no  sooner 
ratified  than  a  force  of  ten  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  Mnjor- 
General  Arthur  Wellesley,  advanced 
from  the  Bi'itish  frontier  for  the  recov- 
ery of  Poona.  Holkar  abandoned  the 
Paishwa's  capital  as  they  approached, 
and  on  the  13th  of  May  the  Paishwa 
himself  reascended  the  musnud  amid 
the  thunders  of  the  English  artillery. 

The  tidings  of  this  event  passed  like 
an  electric  shock  from  chief  to  chief  of 
the  Mahratta  confederacy,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment seemed  to  vmite  them  by  one  com- 
mon feeling  of  fear  and  indignation. 
Though  still  friendly  in  their  language, 
rumors  were  soon  afloat  that  Scindiah 
and  Holkar  meditated  an  accommoda- 
tion of  their  disputes  ;  that,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Scindiah's  minister,  Raghoo- 
jee  Bhonslah,  the  Raja  of  Berar  had 
taken  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  and  that  the  three  combined 
chieftains  intended  at  all  hazards  to 
frustrate  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Bassein.  The  Governor-General  is  very 
indignant  at    this    design.     He  declarcj 
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"  that  the  intricacy,  perverse  policy,  and 
treachery  of  such  an  intrig-ue,  however 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  true  wis- 
dom and  justice,  are  habitual  to  the  low 
cunning  and  captious  jealousy  of  the 
Mahrattas."  The  Mahrattas,  however, 
knew  perfectly  well  Avhat  they  were 
about.  They  were  not  deceived  by  the 
apparent  moderation  of  the  treaty,  or 
the  peacefid  professions  of  the  English 
officials.  They  understood  the  future 
more  clearly  than  we  professed  to  do. 
Either  they  must  accej^t  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  in  so  do- 
ing relinquish  henceforth  and  forever  the 
crown  of  Indian  sujireraacy,  or  set  their 
lives  upon  the  hazard  of  a  battle-tield. 
And  it  does  not  seem  strange  to  us  that 
the  chieftains  whose  ancestors  had  sub- 
verted the  empire  of  the  Moghuls,  and 
carried  the  Mahratta  standard  from  the 
south  of  India  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
elected  for  the  nobler  if  more  perilous 
alternative. 

While  the  events  were  transacting  at 
Poona  which  we  have  just  related,  Dow- 
lut  Rao  Scindiah  had  assembled  a  large 
force  at  Onjein,  the  ca])ital  of  his  pos- 
sessions in  Malwa,  and  marching  to- 
wards Poona,  with  the  professed  view  of 
opposing  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  he  cross- 
ed the  Nerbudda,  and  halted  at  Burhan- 
pore,  a  town  immediately  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Nizam's  territory.  At  the 
same  time  the  Raja  of  Berar  advanced 
towards  the  same  place  at  the  head  of  a 
second  army. 

Colonel  Collins,  the  English  Resident 
in  the  camp  of  Scindiah,  demanded  the 
reason  of  these  hostile  demonstrations. 
He  extracted  from  Scindiah  a  confession 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  treaty  of 
Bassein  hostile  to  his  just  rights  ;  but 
to  the  inquiry  whether  Scindiah  and  the 
Raja  of  Berar  intended  to  oppose  that 
treaty,  the  former  declined  to  give  any 
direct  reply.  At  the  same  time  he  lifted 
the  veil  from  the  fnture  by  concluding 
the  conference  with  tlie  menacing  obser- 
vation, that  after  he  (Scindiah)  had  seen 
the  Raja  of  Berar,  the  Resident  should 
be  informed  "  whether  it  would  be 
peace  or  war."  War  from  that  moment 
was  seen  to  be  inevitable.  In  truth, 
there  never  had  been  but  one  purpose  in 
the  minds  of  the  confederate  chieftains, 
and  they  only  protracted  the  discussions 
in  the   hope  of  inducing  Jeswunt  Rao 


Ilolkar  to  enter  the  alliance.  In  this 
hope  tlmy  were  disappointed.  He  per- 
sisted in  remaining  neutral,  and  retired 
to  Malwa.  On  the  3d  of  August  Col- 
onel Collins  left  Scindiah's  camp,  and 
his  departux'O  Avas  considered  by  both 
parties  as  a  declaration  of  war. 

Though  deeming  it  his  duty  to  spare 
no  eiforts  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
so  long  as  any  hope  of  peace  remained, 
the  Marquess  Wellesley  was  too  saga- 
cious a  politician  not  to  know  that  war 
was  almost  inevitable  ;  and  while  Scin 
diah  and  the  Raja  of  Berar  were  fondly 
hoping  that  they  had  blinded  the  eyes 
of  the  Englisli  Resident,  the  English 
preparations  were  rapidly  pushed  to 
completion.  The  plan  of  operations 
comprehended  a  tract  of  country  ex- 
tending from  Delhi  and  the  Presidencies 
of  Fort  William,  Fort  St.  George,  and 
Bombay,  to  Poona,  Hyderabad,  Guzerat, 
and  Orissa,  and,  to  quote  the  Governor- 
General's  own  words  — 

"  Embraced,  together  with  the  security 
and  defence  of  the  British  dominions,  the  im- 
portant objects  of  defeating  the  confederate 
chieftains  in  the  field  ;  of  establishing  our 
allies,  their  Highnesses  the  Paishwa  and  the 
Nizam,  in  their  respective  legitimate  govern- 
ments ;  of  securing  the  legitimate  succession 
to  the  government  of  the  Deccan  ;  of  de- 
livering the  unfortunate  and  aged  Enperor 
Shah  Alum  and  the  royal  house  of  Timour 
from  misery,  degradation,  and  bondage ;  and 
of  extirpating  the  last  remnant  of  French  in- 
fluence in  India." 

The  army  under  Major-General  Wel- 
lesley, together  with  the  Nizam's  con- 
tingent under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Stevenson,  was  directed  to  attack  the 
forces  under  the  personal  command  of 
Scindiah  and  the  Raja  of  Berar.  A 
simultaneous  attack  from  Calcutta  and 
Madras  was  to  be  made  on  the  valuable 
province  of  Kuttack,  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Berar  Raja.  The  Government 
of  Bombay  was  ordered  to  seize  all 
Scindiah's  seaport  towns  in  Guzerat. 
On  the  north-west  frontiers  of  Oude  the 
army  of  Bengal,  under  General  G.  Lake, 
the  commander-in-chief,  was  directed 
to  assail  Sciniliah's  territories  in  Hin- 
dustan, and  oiFect  the  liberation  of  the 
emperor.  The  troops  collected  for 
tiiese  purpose  sat  various  points  of  our 
dominions  amounted  to  54,918  nien,  ex 
elusive  of  pioneers,  gun-lascars,  and  per- 
sons attached  to  the  store  and  ordnance 
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depai'tmcnts.  Added  to  all  this  Avas 
the  genius  of  the  Governor -General, 
and  his  wonderful  force  of  character. 
As  one  has  well  said  who  served  under 
him,  "  His  great  mind  pervaded  the 
whole,  and  a  portion  of  his  spirit  was 
infused  into  every  agent  whom  he  em- 
ployed." From  the  commander-in-chief 
downwards  to  the  youngest  ensign  in 
the  service,  the  members  of  botli  ser- 
vices were  animated  by  a  personal  zeal 
and  loyalty  for  "  the  glorious  little 
man,"  as  he  was  called,  which  are  almost 
unique  in  history.  A  keen  insight  into 
character  enabled  the  Governor-General 
to  discern,  with  an  unerring  accuracy, 
the  fittest  instruments  for  his  purposes; 
and  once  selected,  no  man  in  the  world 
ever  understood  better  how  to  draw 
forth  their  utmost  energies.  He  en- 
trusted them  freely  with  authority;  he 
was  lavish  in  his  encouragements  and 
praise  ;  he  treated  them  as  friends;  and 
no  man  in  return  was  ever  served  with 
greater  assiduity  and  completer  disre- 
gard of  selfish  considerations.* 

His  administration  is  perhaps  the  most 
dazzling  period  in  the  history  of  British 
India,  both  for  the  brilliancy  of  the 
actions  performed,  and  the, character  of 
the  men  who  achieved  them.     Lake  and 


*  As  a  proof  of  the  Goveriior-Generars  recog- 
nition of  talent  it  may  be  stated  that  tliree  of  the 
young  assistants  in  liis  office  rose  to  the  rank  of 
acting  governor-general — W.  B.  Bayley,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Adam,  and  Sir  Charles  (afterwards  Lord)  Metcalfe. 
A  short  note  from  the  last-mentioned  is  inserted 
here,  as  indicating  the  feelings  with  which  his  sub- 
ordinates to  their  latest  days  continued  to  regard 
the  Marquess.  The  writer  was  then  Governor- 
General  of  India. 

"My  Lord, — Few  things  in  life  have  given  me 
greater  pleasure  than  the  receipt  of  your  lord- 
ship's kind  letter,  delivered  by  Lieut.  Campbell. 
It  is  now  witliin  a  few  days  of  thirty-four  years 
since  I  had  tlie  honor  of  being  presented  to  you. 
You  were  then  Governor-General  of  India,  and  I 
was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  entering  on  my  career.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  kindness  with  which  you 
treated  me  from  first  to  last  during  your  stay  in 
India ;  nor  the  honor  and  happiness  I  enjoyed  in 
being  for  a  considerable  period  a  member  of  your 
family.  So  much  depends  on  the  first  turn  given 
to  a  man's  course,  that  I  have  a  right  to  attribute 
all  of  good  that  has  since  happened  to  me  to  the 
countenance  and  favor  with  which  you  distin- 
guished me  at  that  early  period.  My  public 
principles  were  learned  in  your  school,  pre- 
eminently the  school  of  honor,  zeal,  public  spirit, 
and  patriotism  ;  and  to  my  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples there  acquired  I  venture  to  ascribe  all  the 
success  that  has  attended  me." 


[April, 

Wellesley  commanded  in  the  field.  Of 
the  last  it  is  a  work  of  supererog.ation  to 
speak  ;  and  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
an  Englishman  to  mention  the  great 
Duke  without  pausing  for  a  moment  to 
pay  his  tribute  of  reverential  admiration. 
No  portion  of  his  great  and  glorious 
career  gives  clearer  evidence  of  the 
clear-eyed  penetration  and  sagacity  of 
England's  greatest  soldier  than  his 
actions  in  the  East.  Although  only  a 
few  years  in  India,  and  ignorant  of  the 
language,  his  despatches,  his  influence 
among  the  native  chiefs,  his  mode  of 
conducting  war,  all  bear  testimony  to  an 
undei-standing  of  the  Mahratta  character, 
and  the  wily  and  deceitful  politicians 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  which  the 
oldest  political  agent,  after  a  life  spent 
in  native  courts,  might  envy.  General 
George  Lake  is  another  name  endeared 
to  the  British  army,  like  that  of  Viscount 
Gough  (whom  as  a  soldier  he  much  re- 
sembled), for  the  simple  greatness  of  his 
character,  his  brilliant  courage,  and  his 
untiring  care  for  the  soldiers  he  com- 
manded. Though  no  great  general,  he 
thoroughly  understood  the  true  method 
(according  to  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala) 
of  dealing  with  an  Asiatic  foe,  namely, 
"to  go  straight  at  their  heads  upon 
every  occasion." 

Munro,  Malcolm,  Elphinstone,  Jen- 
kins, Metcalfe,  were  among  the  states- 
men who  learnt  their  craft  in  the  school 
of  the  Marquess  Wellesley.  It  is  per- 
haps worth  while  to  pause  in  our  nari-a- 
tive,  and  consider  for  a  few  moments  the 
principles  which  guided  the  conduct  of 
these  illustrious  men.  Before  the  great 
nnttiny  of  1857  they  had  fallen  into  con- 
siderable disrepute.  Under  the  rule  of 
Lord  Dalhousie  a  race  of  statesmen  had 
grown  up  who  ])ronounced  them  anti- 
quated. These  new  lights  Avere  men  of 
ability,  but,  like  their  great  leader,  totally 
wanting  in  that  imaginative  sympathy 
which  might  have  enabled  them  to  judge 
with  the  judgment  and  feel  with  the 
feelings  of  those  over  whom  they  ruled. 
They  seem  to  have  regarded  India,  Avith 
her  variety  of  races  and  languages,  as  a 
])Otter  might  do  a  piece  of  clay.  She 
was,  for  purposes  of  improvement,  to  be 
treated  provisionally  as  a  dead  thing, 
having  neither  interests  to  destroy,  nor 
feelings  to  lacerate.  Convinced  of  their 
own    good  intentions,    they  could    not 
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understand  that  every  native  high  or  low 
should  not  rejoice  to  be  made  into  a 
prosperous  and  contented  being  by  the 
apjilication  of  the  latest  philosophical 
methods  for  attaining  these  ends.  If 
there  was  any  benighted  creature  who 
complained  of  some  of  the  collateral  un- 
pleasantnesses involved  in  the  [trocess  of 
renovation,  no  regard  Avas  to  be  paid  to 
him.  Armed  with  one  comprehensive 
formula,  "  the  greatest  happiness  for  the 
greatest  number,"  they  entered  the  field 
in  the  spirit  of  Malvolio,  '•  so  crammed 
as  they  thought  with  excellences  that  it 
was  tlie  gi'ound  of  their  faith  that  all 
who  looked  on  them  loved  tliem."  In 
this  spirit  they  acted,  ousting  tlie  talook- 
dars  in  the  north-western  provinces,  de- 
posing kings,  and  annexing  provinces, 
by  means  of  the  "  appalling  doctrine  of 
lapse,"  creating  heart-burnings,  wound- 
ing feelings,  and  disregarding  prejudices, 
until  the  great  mutiny  broke  out,  and 
convinced  us  that  India  was  inhabited  by 
human  beings  as  well  as  other  countries, 
and  would  not  be  treated  as  a  potter 
treats  his  clay.  Since  then  there  has 
been* a  growing  reaction  in  favor  of  the 
principles  of  the  older  school ;  a  reaction 
which  we  hail  with  delight,  as  leading 
us  back  to  the  true  path  of  progress  and 
civihzation  in  India.  Those  principles 
were  briefly  these, — that  no  lasting  re- 
formation could  be  carried  out  in  India 
except  by  the  active  agency  of  the  peo- 
ple tliemselves  ;  that  it  vras  a  delusion  to 
suppose  a  few  foreigners  could  carry  on 
the  business  of  an  immense  country  itn- 
assisted  by  the  people  of  the  country. 
Intimately  acquainted  with  the  native 
character,  they  knew  that  we  could  no 
more  do  away  with  distinctions  of  rank, 
and  create  that  dead  level  Avhich  Lord 
Dalhousie's  school  attempted  to  do,  with- 
out incurring  the  peril  of  such  a  convul- 
sion as  the  insurrection  of  1857,  than  we 
could  establish  a  dead  level  in  England. 
In  their  reverence  for  everything  old 
and  traditional,  in  their  deference  for 
rank,  in  their  rigid  conservatism,  the 
people  of  India  very  much  resemble  the 
people  of  England ;  and  the  pi-ocess  of 
change  in  the  one  nation  must  be  gradual 
as  it  is  in  the  other. 

On  the  6th  of  August  intelligence 
arrived  in  General  Wellesley's  camp  that 
Colonel  Collins  had  left  Scindlah's  camp. 
On  the  8th  the  troops  were  set  in  mo- 


tion. The  fortified  town  of  Ahmednug- 
gur  was  attacked,  and  carried  by  esca- 
lade. Colonel  Stevenson  at  the  same 
time  advanced  from  the  side  of  Hydera- 
bad, carried  the  fort  of  Jalnapore,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  9th  September  beat 
up  the  camp  of  the  confederate  chief- 
tains. A  junction  of  the  two  divisions 
of  the  British  army  was  eftected  at  Bud- 
napore,  when  it  was  agreed  to  march  by 
separate  routes,  and  assail  the  Mahratta 
army,  which  was  said  to  have  taken  up 
a  position  near  the  village  of  Bokerdun. 
This  separation  of  the  army  Avas  un- 
avoidable. The  route  to  Bokerdun  lay 
through  narrow  mountain  defiles,  which 
both  divisions  could  not  have  threaded 
in  a  single  day;  beside  Avhich,  had  one 
of  the  passes  through  the  hills  been  left 
open,  the  enemy  Avould  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  escape  southward  while 
the  English  army  moved  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Wellesley  timed  his  march  so  as  to  be 
within  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  of 
Bokerdun  on  the  23d  of  September; 
but  on  reaching  his  camping  ground  he 
heard  that  the  Avhole  Mahratta  army 
was  only  five  or  six  miles  distant,  and 
preparing  to  decamp.  The  troops  were 
23ushed  on  in  pursuit,  and  on  reaching 
the  high  ground  overlooking  the  river 
Kailnah,  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 
On  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rivers  Juah  and  Kailnah, 
50,000  horse  and  foot  stretched  in  one 
vast  line  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Kailnah.  The  troops  that  now  moved 
steadily  down  to  attack  this  huge  host 
did  not  number  five  thousand,  but  there 
was  only  one  feeling  among  them — that 
of  their  leader — "  They  cannot  escape 
us."  The  English  army,  as  they  emer- 
ged from  the  hilly  country,  had  struck 
upon  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  in 
Avhich  he  had  massed  the  Avholc  of  his 
cavalry.  But,  deeming  the  destruction 
of  his  infantry  and  the  capture  of  his 
guns  would  cripple  him  more  effectually, 
the  general  determined  to  attack  their 
left.  The  infantry  were  wheeled  to  the 
right,  and  passed  the  river  Kailnah  at  a 
ford  beyond  the  left  of  the  Mahratta 
force.  To  meet  the  attack  the  Mahrattas 
threw  back  their  left  Aving  at  right 
angles  to  their  former  position,  Avith  its 
right  flank  resting  on  the  Kailnah,  and 
its  left  on  the  fortified  village  of  Assye. 
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Their  infantry  were  disposed  in  two 
lines,  and  their  guns  planted  along  the 
fron  t. 

Wellesley  at  once  perceived  that  it 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  life  to  attack 
Assye,  where  the  greatest  weight  of  artil- 
lery was  masked,  and  the  enemy  fought 
under  cover.  He  sent  orders  accordingly 
to  the  officer  in  command  of  his  right 
wing  to  keep  his  men  out  of  fire,  while 
he  attacked  the  enemy  with  the  centre 
and  left  of  his  line.  Unhappily,  these 
orders  were  misunderstood.  The  right 
wing  marched  steadily  on  Assye,  amid  a 
tremendous  storm  of  grape  and  canister. 
The  bullocks  dragging  the  guns  were 
killed,  the  gi;ns  had  to  be  abandoned, 
and  the  line  itself,  "struck  by  the  iron 
tempest,  reeled  and  staggered  like  a 
sinking  ship."  The  pickets  on  the  i-ight 
of  the  line,  and  the  74lh  Highlanders, 
were  almost  cut  to  pieces  by  the  terrible 
severity  of  the  fire,  and  a  body  of  the 
enemy's  horse,  emboldened  by  the  havoc 
in  their  ranks,  attempted  to  charge. 
This  movement  compelled  Wellesley  to 
bring  his  cavalry  reserves  into  action. 
The  word  was  given  them  to  charge. 
The  19th  Dragoons  (360  sabres  in  all), 
and  the  4th  Native  Cavalry,  moved 
rapidly  to  the  front,  the  very  wounded 
cheering  them  as  they  passed.  They 
cut  in  upon  the  mass  of  Mahratta  horse, 
and  sent  them  flying  from  the  field,  and 
then  dashed  on  against  the  infantry  and 
guns.  The  guns  fell  for  a  moment  into 
their  possession,  but  the  showers  of 
musketry  which  rained  from  the  mud 
walls  of  the  village  compelled  them  to 
relinquish  their  hardly-won  spoil ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  right  of  the  enemy's  line 
had  been  driven,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  into  the  Juab,  that  any  impres- 
sion was  made  upon  him  at  this  point. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  right  gave  way, 
the  left  evacuated  Assye,  and,  abandon- 
ing their  guns,  the  whole  army  retreated 
across  the  Juah.  The  battle,  however, 
M'as  not  yet  over.  A  number  of  Mahrat- 
tas  who  had  fiillen  as  if  dead  when  the 
English  advanced,  no  sooner  saw  them 
1  ressing  forward  in  full  confidence  of 
victory,  than  they  rose  from  the  ground 
raid  turned  the  captured  guns  upon  their 
rear.  General  Wellesley  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  few  companies  of  infantry, 
rnd  charged  this  unexpected  foe.  A 
f  cvere  hand-to-hand  fight  took  place,  the 
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Mahrattas  defending  their  guns  to  the 
last  with  the  indomitable  pertinacity 
which  distinguishes  the  Indian  artillery- 
man. The  General  had  one  horse  shot 
under  him,  and  a  second  piked,  and 
every  member  of  his  staff  was  wounded 
or  dismounted  before  the  struggle  was 
over  In  the  mean  while  Colonel  Max- 
well, at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  crossed 
the  Juah  in  pursuit  of  the  main  body  ©f 
the  beaten  army.  Their  cavalry  fled 
from  the  field  in  the  most  dastardly  man- 
ner, but  the  infl\ntry  were  not  broken  up 
till  after  repeated  charges  of  the  English 
cavalry,  in  which  service  the  gallant 
Maxwell  lost  his  life. 

The  Mahrattas  left  twelve  hundred 
men  dead  upon  the  field,  and  ninety- 
eight  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  whole 
country  was  covered  with  their  wounded. 
One-third  of  the  English  force  had  fallen. 
Could  Wellesley  have  followed  up  the 
blow  with  his  Avhole  force,  the  Mahratta 
army  would  in  a  few  days  have  been  scat- 
tered to  the  winds;  but  he  had  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  territories  of  the 
Paishwa  and  the  Nizam, 

"  These  things  called  allied  governments," 
he  writes  in  considerable  bitterness  of  spirit, 
"  are  in  such  a  state  of  deplorable  weakness, 
they  depend  so  entirely  on  us  fur  the  defence 
of  their  territories,  and  their  power  is  so  fee- 
ble over  their  own  servants,  who  have  so 
much  connection  with,  and  even  dependence 
on,  the  enemy,  that  I  have  not  means  to 
move  forward  at  once  upon  Asseerghur  with 
my  whole  force,  although  I  know  if  I  could 
take  that  step  with  safety  it  would  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  But  not  one  of  the  Nizam's 
forts  is  sufficiently  garrisoned.  He  has  not  a 
soldier  in  the  country,  excepting  those 
belonging  to  the  Company  ;  and  his  killidars 
and  amildars  would  readily  pay  the  money 
they  have,  just  to  be  allowed  to  sit  quietly  in 
then-  forts  and  towns.  As  for  the  Paishwa, 
he  has  possession  of  his  palace  and  nothing 
more;  and  he  spends  the  little  money  he 
receives  either  upon  the  Brahmins,  or  upon 
women,  rather  than  give  any  to  his  troops, 
or  even  to  his  menial  servants." 

Colonel  Stevenson's  corps,  in  conse- 
c[uence,  was  ordered  to  follow  up  the 
retreating  enemy  alone,  Wellesley 
remaining  behind  to  protect  the  domin- 
ions of  our  allies.  In  this  operation  the 
troops  had  to  make  what  the  General 
terms  "  some  terrible  marches,"  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  army  would  have  been 
verv  a'reat  but  for  the  General's  strict 
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discipline,  and  his  humane  treatment  of 
the  country  people. 

The  march  of  a  IMahratta  army  M-as 
one  continued  scene  of  pillage,  murder, 
and  conflagration.  Every  unprotected 
village  was  plundered  and  fired,  the 
crops  torn  up  by  the  roots  ;  whenever 
the  smallest  resistance  was  attempted, 
the  people  were  ruthlessly  put  to  the 
sword.  Accustomed  to  such  treatment, 
the  people  of  the  country  beheld  with 
astonishment  the  order  and,  in  one  sense, 
the  harmlessness  of  a  British  army. 
Along  the  line  of  march  a  crowd  of 
orderlies  on  either  flank  protected  the 
standing  crops  from  pillage.  At  the 
gate  of  every  town  or  village  men  were 
stationed  until  the  troops  had  passed, 
with  strict  orders  to  prohibit  the 
entrance  of  any  one  Avithin.  At  every 
village  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  en- 
camping grounds  the  same  precautions 
were  taken.  The  army — which,  includ- 
ing cam])  followers,  who  are  most  deter- 
mined plunderers,  must  have  numbered 
upwards  of  40,000  men— passed  three 
times  over  the  same  route,  but  not  a 
village  was  plundered,  or  even  injured ; 
not  a  single  cultivator  left  his  ordinary 
occupation ;  the  stacked  grain  stood 
imtouehed,  and  none  Avas  even  drawn 
from  the  village  granaries  Avhich  was 
not  paid  for  upon  the  spot.  This  order 
was  not  maintained  without  the  practice 
of  a  discij^liue  which  would  perhaps  be 
shocking  to  the  somewhat  efleminate 
humanit  :rianism  of  the  present  time. 
The  following  brief  note  to  Colonel 
Close  is  suggestive  of  many  things : — 

'•  lu  my  opinion,"  writes  the  G-eneral, 
Purneah's  thieves  ought  to  be  hanged.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  these 
robberies;  and  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  it 
would  not  be  best  to  send  six  tD  be  hanged  at 
Saiigoly,  two  at  Ghoorgherry,  and  two  at  1he 
post  on  the  Kistna,  and  the  remainder  at 
Hurryhur.  If  you  agree  in  opinion  on  this 
subject,  I  will  give  orders  tha\  the  thieves 
may  be  escorted  and  executed  accordingly." 

Wellesley  declared  that  nothing  but 
the  conviction  with  which  he  had  im- 
pressed his  Mahratta  allies,  that  a 
detected  p'tuiderer  would  indubitably 
be  hung  forthwith,  preserved  his  army 
from  dyi  g  of  hunger.* 

*  "  One  of  the  camp  follovrers  was  hanged  yes- 
terdaj'  for  stealing  a  cow  from  a  village,  and  this 
evening  two  villagers  were  executed  iu  the  same 


Simultaneously  with  these  operations 
in  the  Deccan,  the  possessions  of  the 
confederate  chieftains  in  Kuttack,  Gu- 
zerat,  and  the  rich  Doab,  lying  between 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  had  been  suc- 
cessfully attacked.  Kuttack  and  Guzerat 
were  overrun  by  British  troops  with 
very  little  resistance,  but  the  opposition 
offered  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  Doab  was  of  a  character  which  de- 
mands a  more  detailed  account. 

Scindiah's  army  in  this  part  of  India 
numbered  17,000  regular  infantry,  dis- 
ciplined in  the  European  fashion,  and 
]»lentifully  supplied  with  French  and 
English  officers,  a  well-appointed  and 
numerous  train  of  artillery,  and  from 
15,000  to  20,000  horse.  This  force,  it 
was  expected,  would  be  increased  by 
re-enforcements  of  Sikh  cavalry  and 
troops  from  the  petty  chiefs  along  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna,  who  regarded  M. 
Perron  as  almost  invincible.  That  officer 
had  proposed  to  Scindiah  a  plan  of  ope- 
rations which,  if  executed,  woidd  have 
rendered  the  issue  of  the  war  extremely 
doubtful.  He  foresaw  that  in  the  open 
field  native  troops,  however  well  dis- 
ciplined, would  be  defeated  by  English 
infantry,  and  advised  Scindiah  to  hold 
the  strong  passes  between  the  Deccan 
and  Hindustan  with  his  infantry  and 
guns,  while  the  hordes  of  Mahratta  horse, 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in 
number,  were  let  loose  upon  the  open 
country  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Hydera- 
bad, to  burn  the  open  towns  and  lay 
Avaste  the  fields.  Kuthless  as  such  a 
plan  Avas,  it  Avas  from  a  military  point  of 
A-iew  an  eminently  good  one.  Happily 
for  the  peojile  of  Hindustan,  the  mutual 

manner  for  binding  a  sepoy  and  carrying  him  oflf 
with  an  intent  to  rob,  if  not  to  murder  him.  Two 
officers  who  were  shooting  discovered  the  trans- 
action, and  pursued  the  fellows,  who  ran  ofl' after 
robbing  their  prisoner,  but  were  brought  iu  to  the 
number  of  fourteen  from  their  village :  the  other 
twelve  were  soundly  flogged  and  dismissed.  The 
proceedings  on  these  occasions  are  very  sum- 
mary; the  fact  and  person  ascertained,  punish- 
ment follows  in  a  few  hours.  Many  aflect  to 
think  this  a  very  arbitrary  exercise  of  illegal 
power,  but  tliese  are  persons  who  are  not  daily 
subject  to  the  deprivations  occasioned  by  camp 
robbery;  yet  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  is  in  the  end  the  mildest, 
best  adapted  to  the  people  of  the  country  and 
the  camp  followers,  and,  as  above  mentioned, 
impartially  applied  to  both." — Journal  of  Major- 
General  S<r  J.  Xicholls,  K.C.JB.,  2ith  Nov.,  1803  ; 
r.uc  Wellington  Despatches. 
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distrust  of  the  Mahrattii  chiefs  hindered 
it  from  being  carried  into  eftect.  Holkar, 
as  we  have  seen,  held  aloof  from  the  con- 
federacy altogether,  and  just  before  the 
conimencemeut  of  hostilities  a  cabal 
against  Perron  himself  \vas  formed  in 
the  Court  of  Scindiah,  which  compelled 
him  to  throw  himself  on  the  protection 
of  the  British  Government  at  the  very- 
crisis  of  the  campaign.  With  his  seces- 
sion the  flite  of  the  Mahratta  chieftains 
was  sealed  beyond  the  hope  of  redemp- 
tion. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  POST-OFFICE. 

Cykus  the  elder,  king  of  Persia,  559 
B.C.,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
to  establish  a  regular  system  of  posts, 
Herodotus  (484-408  B.C.)  mentions  the 
existence  of  a  method  of  communication 
among  the  Persians  by  means  of  horse- 
men placed  at  certain  distances.  The 
Romsms  had  a  similar  system  of  posts  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  31  B.C.  Estab- 
lishments of  this  kind  existed  in  France 
under  Charlemagne  (768-814).  In  the 
Close  and  Misse  Rolls  {temp.  King  John), 
payments  are  recorded  for  nuncii  who 
Avere  charged  with  the  carriage  of  let- 
ters. In  1481,  Edward  IV.,  during  his 
war  with  Scotland,  established  horse- 
riders  at  posts  twenty  miles  apart,  by 
Avhich  letters  were  conveyed  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  two  days  (Gale's  History 
of  Croylaiid) ;  and  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment issued  an  ordinance  for  facilitating 
the  expedition  of  couriers  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Carriers  of  letters  also 
existed  in  England  about  this  time,  for 
in  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Paslon,  written 
in  1471,  we  are  informed  that  "Coui'by 
the  carrier  hath  had  tenpence  for  the 
third  hired  horse"  for  a  journey  frotn 
Norwich  to  London  and  back  (Fenn's 
Paston  Letters.,  v.  p.  73).  In  1542,  let- 
ters reached  Edinburgh  on  the  fourth 
day  from  their  desjmtch  from  London 
(Sadler's  Letters  and  Negotiations).  In 
1548,  the  rate  to  be  charged  for  post- 
horse  hire  was  fixed  by  statute  (2  and  3 
Ed.,VI.  cap.  3)  at  one  penny  per  mile. 
In  1581  (according  to  Camden),  Thomas 
Randolph  was  appointed  the  first  chief- 
postmaster  of  all  England.  In  1603, 
every   postmaster   was   bound   to  keep 
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horses  ready,  and  on  receipt  of  a  packet 
or  parcel  containing  letters,  he  was  to 
send  it  on  to  the  next  stnge  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  its  arrival,  en- 
tering the  transaction  in  "  a  large  and 
fiiire  ledger  paper  book."  He  was  also 
to  have  "  homes  to  sound  and  blow," 
the  origin,  doubtless,  of  the  mail-coach 
horn. 

Sir  Bryan  Tnke,  "master  of  the  postes" 
{temp.  Henry  VHL),  thus  explains  the 
reasons  why  the  mails  were  not  sent 
quicker  :  "  The  kmgs  grace  hath  no  moo 
ordinary  postes  ne  of  many  days  hathe 
had,  but  betwene  London  and  Calais. 
For,  sir,  ye  know  well  that  except  the 
hackney-horses  betwene  Gravesende  and 
Dovour,  there  is  no  suche  usual  convey- 
ance in  post  for  men  in  this  realme  as  in 
the  accustomed  places  of  France  and 
other  parties :  ne  men  can  keepe  horses 
in  redynes  withoute  som  way  to  here  the 
charges  ;  but  when  placarde  be  sent  for 
suche  cause  [to  order  the  immediate  for- 
warding of  some  state  packet],  the  con- 
stables many  tymes  be  fayne  to  take 
horses  oute  of  plowes  and  cartes,  Avhere- 
in  can  be  no  extreme  diligence." 

A  regular  post  was  established  in  Eng- 
land in  1631,  as  appears  by  the  following 
entry  in  the  corporation  books  of  Great 
Yarmouth:  "1031.  Agreed,  June  6, 
witli  the  postmaster  of  Ipswich  to  have 
quarterly  twenty  shillings  paid  him  for 
carrying  and  bringing  letters  to  and 
from  London  to  Yarmouth  for  the  vse  of 
the  towne."  In  1635,  Charles  I.  issued 
a  proclamation  for  the  establishment  of 
"a  running  post  or  two  to  run  night 
and  day  between  Edinburgh  and  Scot- 
land and  the  City  of  London,  to  go 
thither  and  come  back  again  in  six 
days."  In  1649,  Prideaux  established 
a  weekly  conveyance  to  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  though  he  cannot  be 
called  the  inventor  of  the  postal  system, 
to  him  may  be  attributed  the  extension 
of  it.  He  was  made  postmaster-general, 
became  M.P.  for  Lyme,  Dorsetshire,  and 
recorder  for  the  city  of  Exeter,  acquired 
a  large  fortune,  and  died  August  19, 
1659.  In  1653,  John  Mauley  farmed 
the  post-office  for  £10,000  a  year,  and  all 
other  private  schemes  were  put  down.  In 
1603,  it  was  fiirmed  to  Daniel  O'Neal 
for  £21,500  ;  and  in  1674,  to  Sir  William 
Petty  for  £43,000.  In  the  reign  of  James 
II.,  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  received 
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£4,700  per  nnnuiu  out  of  the  post-office 
revenue,  Povey  attempted  to  establish 
a  l)alfpenny  post  in  1708.  In  1720,  the 
cross-posts  were  farmed  to  Mr.  Allen, 
who  cleared  out  of  liis  contract  £12,000 
a  year  for  forty-two  years.  The  net 
revenue  in  1724  was  £96,339. 

The  privilege  of  frankhig  was  con- 
firmed and  regulated  by  parliament  in 
1764.  It  Avas  much  abused.  Members 
of  parliament  signed  large  packets  of 
covers  at  once,  and  supplied  them  to 
friends  in  large  quantities;  sometimes 
they  were  sold,  and  have  even  been 
given  to  servants  in  lieu  of  wages.  In 
1715,  £24,000  of  franked  correspondence 
passed  through  the  post-office,  which  had 
increased,  in  1763,  to  £170,000  ;  indeed, 
thousands  of  letters  passed  through  the 
office  with  forged  signatures  of  mem- 
bers. The  privilege  was  entirely  abro- 
gated in  1839. 

In  1784,  John  Palmer  originated  the 
mail-coaches,  which  were  so  true  to  their 
time  that  people  set  their  watches  by 
them ;  and  so  grand  did  they  become, 
that  the  procession  of  them  on  the  king's 
birthday  was  one  of  the  sights  of  Lon- 
don. In  1844,  a  coach  proprietor  in  the 
north  of  England  actually  paid  to  the 
Post-office  department  the  sum  of  £200 
annually  for  what  he  regarded  the  privi- 
lege of  conveying  the  mails  twice  a  day 
between  Lancashire  and  Carlisle.  Now 
the  Post-office  j^ays  the  Lancaster  and 
Carlisle  Railway  the  sum  of  £18,000  an- 
nually for  the  same  service. 

The  idea  of  a  penny-post  was  origin- 
ally projected  by  Robert  Murray,  of  the 
company  of  clothworkers,  and  William 
Docwra,  a  subsearcher  in  the  Customs. 
It  was  commenced  as  a  foot-post  in  1680, 
with  four  deliveries  a  day ;  but  this  Avas 
considered  an  infringement  on  the  right 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  was  therefore 
stopped.  Rowland  Hill,  the  great  postal 
reformer,  was  born  in  1795.  At  the  age 
of  forty,  we  find  him  engaged  in  con- 
ducting the  colonization  of  South  Austra- 
lia upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Wakefield. 
In  1835  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  postal  reform.  He  announced 
the  idea  of  charging  one  penny  for  each 
letter  of  a  certain  moderate  weight  in 
a  pamphlet  published  in  1837.  This 
scheme  was  heartily  embraced  by  the 
public,  though,  of  course,  the  authorities 
discountenanced  it  as  much  as  possible. 


At  page  86  of  his  little  work,  we  read  : 
"  Coleridge  tells  a  story  which  shows 
how  much  the  post-office  is  open  to 
fraud,  in  consequence  of  tlie  option  as  to 
prepayment  which  now  exists.  The  sto- 
ry is  as  follows:  '  One  day,  when  I  had 
not  a  shilling  which  I  could  spare,  I  was 
jiassing  by  a  cottage  not  far  from  Kes- 
wick, where  a  letter-carrier  was  demand- 
ing a  shilling  for  a  letter,  which  the 
woman  of  the  house  was  unwilling  to 
pay,  and  at  last  declined  to  take.  I  paid 
the  postage,  and,  when  the  man  was  out 
of  sight,  she  told  me  that  the  letter  was 
from  her  son,  wlio  took  that  means  of 
lettingherknow  that  he  was  well;  the  let- 
ter was  7iot  to  he  paid  for  !  It  was  then 
opened,  and  found  to  be  blank.'  "  By 
the  exertions  of  Rowland  Ilill  a  uniform 
rate  of  one  penny  on  all  inland  letters 
weighing  iialf  an  ounce,  to  take  cftect 
from  October  5,  1840,  was  established 
by  2  and  3  Vict.  c.  52  (August  17,  1839). 

The  present  General  Post-office  Avas 
designed  by  Sir  R.  Smirke,  R.A.,  and 
was  opened  in  1829.  It  is  400  feet  long 
by  130  wide,  and  64  high.  It  stands  in 
the  three  parishes  of  Sts.  Anne  and 
Agnes,  St.  Leonard,  and  St.  Michael-Ie- 
Quern;  131  houses  and  nearly  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants  were  displaced  to  make 
room  for  this  single  edifice.  About 
2,500  persons  were  employed  by  the 
General  Post-office,  and  £528,000  are 
paid  annually  to  railways  for  the  con- 
veyance of  mails. 

In  1846,  Rowland  Hill  received  a  testi- 
monial amounting  to  £13,360.  He  Avas 
made  secretary  to  the  Post-office  in 
1854,  and  in  1860  received  the  dignity 
of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath.  In 
1864,  Sir  RoAvland  retired  with  a  pen- 
sion of  £2,000  a  year,  at  the  same  time 
receiving  the  Albert  gold  medal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.C.L.,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  £20,000. 

The  stamped  postage  covers  came  into 
use  May  6,  1840,  but  the  idea  of  a  pre- 
paid envelope  is  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  A  Stockholm  paper,  The 
TrysMtten^  stated  that  as  far  back  as 
1823  a  Swedisli  officer.  Lieutenant 
Trekenber,  petitioned  the  Chamber  of 
Nobles  to  propose  to  the  government  to 
issue  stamped  pa2'>er  specially  destined 
to  serve  for  envelopes  for  prepaid  let- 
ters ;  but  the  proposition  was  rejected. 
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A  pictorial  envelope  -was  designed  in 
1840,  by  W.  Miilicady,  R.A.  An  India- 
proof  impression  of  tliis,  one  of  six,  was 
advertised  in  The  Times  a  short  time 
ago  for  twenty  guineas.  The  postage- 
label  stamps  Avei-e  first  used  in  1841, 
and  perforated  in  1854.  There  are  now 
more  than  1,200  varieties  of  the  postage- 
stamps  of  all  nations. 

Out  of  the  650,000,000  letters  posted 
per  annum,  only  about  3,000,000  fail  to 
be  delivered ;  in  other  words,  less  than 
half  per  cent.  The  increase  of  letters  on 
Valentine's  Day  is  not  less  than  500,000 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  book- 
post  was  established  in  1848,  and 
80,000,000  book  packets  and  newspapers 
annually  pass  through  the  post.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  tons,  weight  of  newspapers 
are  annually  posted  to  India,  China,  or 
Australia,  at  one  penny  each  paper.  If 
a  copy  of  the  Times  was  charged  by  the 
letter  scale,  the  postage  would  be  ten- 
pence,  as  it  weighs  live  ounces. 

The  profits  of  the  money-order  office 
are  wow  more  than  £30,000  a  year.  In 
1838,  this  department  was  carried  on  at 
a  loss.  About  8,000,000  of  orders  are 
now  issued  for  £15,000,000.  During 
the  famine  year  (1847),  the  sum  of 
£150,000  Avas  sent  to  Ireland,  and 
principally  in  small  sums.  During  the 
last  few  years,  a  large  sum  of  money 
has  been  saved  in  this  department,  by 
simply  reducing  the  size  of  the  money- 
orders  and  advices ;  and  by  abolishing 
seventy-eight  superfluous  ledgers,  the 
labor  of  sixty  clerks  has  been  saved. 

The  difficulty  of  delivering  letters  in 
many  parts  of  the  metropolis  is  very 
great,  for,  setting  aside  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  addresses  rival  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  in  indistinctness,  there  are 
fifty  King  Streets,  as  many  Queen  Streets, 
Sixty  St.  John  Streets,  sixty  William 
Streets,  and  upwards  of  forty  New 
streets.  For  many  years  the  postal 
authorities  have  been  supplying  pillar 
and  letter  boxes  at  the  rate  of  500  a 
year.  In  1865,  12,000  letters  were 
posted  in  Great  Britain  without  any 
address  at  all,  and  these  contained  valu- 
ables in  the  form  of  checks,  notes,  and 
mgney,  to  the  amount  of  £3,700.  On 
one  occasion  £5,000  in  notes  were  sent 
improperly  addressed,  open  at  the  ends 
like  a  book  packet.  A  letter  thus 
addressed    was  received  at  the    office: 


[April, 

"  My  dear  Father  in  Yorkshire  at  the 
white  cottage  with  green  pailings." 
The  following  was  intended  for  Sir  Row- 
land Hill : 

"Mr.  Owl  O'Niel 

"  At  the  Post  Office." 
Here  is  a  lucid  direction  for  the  post- 
man : 

"Mr. Travelling  Band  one  of  the 

four  playing  in  the  street 

"  Persha  (Pershore) 

"Worcestershire.     Please 
to  find  him  if  possible." 

Here  is  a  specimen  in  the  "  Sairey 
Gamp  "  style  : 

"  E.  R  ' a   cook   as  lived  tempery 

with  a  Miss  L or  some  such  name, 

a  shoemaker  in  Castle  Street  ab*  No. 

Ilobern  in  1851 ;  try  to  make  this 

out.  She  is  a  Welch  person  abt  5  feet 
1,  stoutish.  Lives  in  service  some  ware 
in  London  or  naboured.     London." 

"This  is  for  the  young  girl  that  wears 
spectacles  who  minds  two  babies 
"30  Sherif  stret 

"  oflT  Prince  Edwin  Street 

Liverpool." 

Letters  are  continually  received  beg- 
ging the  secretary  not  to  return  any 
more  dead  letters^  as  tltey  bring  death  to 
tJie  house.  One  person  complained  that 
twenty-four  persons  had  died  in  her 
neighborhood  since  a  dead  letter  had 
been  sent  her  from  the  post-office. 

The  following  very  clever  bait  ajj- 
peared  in  several  country  newspapers : 

"An  elderly  bachelor  of  fortune,  wish- 
ing to  amuse  himself  by  testing  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  public,  and  to  benefit  and 
assist  others,  will  send  a  suitable  present 
of  genuine  worth  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  applicant,  to  all  who  will 
send  him  seventeen  stamps,  demanded 
merely  as  a  token  of  confidence.  Stamps 
will  be  returned  with  the  present,  car- 
riage paid."  Three  or  four  hundred 
letters  all  containing  the  seventeen 
stamps  were  returned  to  the  dead-letter 
department ;  we  give  a  specimen  of 
two : 

"  The    Rev. encloses    seventeen 

stamps.  He  is  a  clergyman  with  very 
limited  means,  and  the  most  useful  pres- 
ent would  be  five  pounds.  If  his  appli- 
cation be  not  agreeable,  he  recpiests  that 
the  stamps  be  returned." 
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"  I  have  enclosed  the  seventeen  stamps, 
and  shall  be  very  pleased  to  receive 
any  present  you  -will  send  me,  as  I  am 
not  very  well  oft';  what  I  should  like 
very  much  would  be  a  nice  black  silk 
dress,  which  I  should  consider  a  rich 
reward  for  my  credulity." 


DIMINISHED  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE 
AND  DISEASE. 

Sir, — I  have  lately  seen  in  Galignani 
an  article  extracted  from  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette^  on  the  beneficial  effects  of"  high 
mountain  air,"  and  attributing  them  to 
the  proximity  of  ice  and  snow.   I  address 
you  these  lines  to  put  the  matter  in  its 
true   light.     If  any  one   will   take   the 
trouble   of  thinking   for   himself,    and, 
therefore,  begin   at  the  beginning,   he 
will  perceive  that  there  is  no  such  thing, 
in  itself,  as  "  mountain  air ;"  and,  con- 
sequently, he  will  turn  elsewhere  for  the 
explanation.     Looking  for  that  explana- 
tion, it  meets  him  on  the  threshold  ;  in- 
deed, he  cannot    proceed    Avithout  jos- 
tling it.    It  is  atinospheric  pressure.  One 
of  our  first  acquisitions  in  physics  is  the 
knowledge  that  we  walk  about  carrying 
on  our  bodies  a  tremendous  weight — 
not  less  than  28,000lbs.  for  a  man  of  or- 
dinary stature.     This  is  the  pressure  at 
the  sea-level.    As  you  ascend  this  pres- 
sure diminishes  ;  and,  were  a  man  sud- 
denly projected  to  the  necessary  height 
he  would  explode  as  a  bomb,  by  that 
internal  power  which  is  adjusted  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  circulation  under  this 
superincumbent  weight.      Having  been 
much  engaged  in  submarine  experiments 
and  operations,    and  having   witnessed 
the   extraordinary   eflects   of  increased 
pressure  in  the  cure  of  consumption,  my 
attention  was  awakened  to  the  probabil- 
ities which  diminished  pressure  might  af- 
ford for  the  cure  of  other  diseases,  such 
as  those  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  stomach 
when  in  connection  with  the  brain.   This 
prevision  was  justified  by  the  result.     It 
was  so,  instantaneously,  in  two  cases, 
both   serious  ;    and  the  effect  was  pro- 
duced at  the  same  point  of  elevation, 
which  was  only  4,000  feet ;    both  these 
persons     having     simultaneously     dis- 
mounted, and  proceeded  to  climb  with 
their  own  limbs,  having  been  able  only 


to    walk   short   distances  on  the   plain. 
Returning  below,  they  relapsed  to  their 
normal  state,  and  were  again   restored 
to  strength,  activity,  appetite,  and  sleep 
on  re-ascending,  as  they  did,  to  a  height 
of  5,000  feet.     It  would  take  a  volume  to 
say  Avhat  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject, 
and  another  to  disprove  what  has  been 
already  contributed  to  confuse  it  by  the 
medical  works  which  have  a{»peared  on 
the  Continent  and  Geneva.   In  the  latter 
place,  however,  has    appeared,   in   the 
ibrm  of  a  paper  read  at   a  Philosophic 
Society  by  my  friend.  Dr.  Goss,  the  only 
real  light  that  has  been  thrown  on  the 
subject.     I  will  now  only  add  an  indica- 
tion of  my  own  results.     The  question 
was,  to  determine  the  line  where  the 
full  benefits  could  be  obtained  without 
the  disadvantages  and  inconveniences,  so 
as  to  remove  as  much  weight  as  possible 
without    exposure   to  too    much    cold. 
That  line  I  have  fixed  at  0,000  feet.     I 
have  no  books  at  hand  to  refer  to,  but  I 
suppose  that  at  that  level  some  5,000  or 
0,000  lbs.  will  be  taken  off"  the  human 
body — let  us  say  about  a  third ;   concur- 
rently therewith  there  will  be  a  dimiim- 
tion  of  a  third  of  the  density  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  moisture.     The  relief,  therefore, 
which  will  chiefly  affect  the  brain,   en- 
closed as  it  is  in  a  cone,  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding    activity  of 
the  skin  and  determination  towards  it. 
I  found  a  spot  combining  all  the  condi- 
tions of  level  ground,   exposure,   water, 
and   shade  at   this  height,  and   having 
constructed  a  residence,  have  sj^ent  there 
the   summer  months  for   the  last   four 
years.     My  expectations  have  been  fully 
borne  out,  not  only  as  regards  my  own 
famil}^  but  as  regards  numerous   other 
persons.     The  spot  so  chosen  effectually 
disproves  the  assertion  that  the  benefits 
in  question  have  something  to  do  with 
the  proximity  of  glaciers  or  snow.     Here 
is    a  case  of  topography,  and   nmst  be 
dealt  with  as  such.   The  position  in  ques- 
tion is  the  Prarion,(5'z<a5i  rolling  prairie), 
a  spur  of  Mont  Blanc,  overlooking  on 
the  one  side  the  Valley  of  Cliamounix, 
on  the  other  the  Plain  of  Sallanches.     It 
is  at  the  level  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  ;  but 
the  nearest  glacier  is  that  of  Bionassey, 
at  a  distance  of  between  three  and  four 
miles.     The  particular  spot  on  the  Prari- 
on  is  the  dip  to  the  west,  immediately 
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overlooking  St.  Gervais.  ThePrarion  is 
separated  from  tlie  nuss  of  Mont  Blanc 
by  a  deep  cut,  througli  which  the  bridge- 
like ridge  of  the  Col  de  Voza  passes, 
joining  it  to  Mont  Lischat,  and  con- 
stituting one  of  the  paths  to  the  summit. 
Here,  in  elevation  and  in  proximity,  there 
is  nothing  apparently  to  contradict  the 
theory  of  "proximity  to  ice  and  snou'.'' 
I  now  come  to  the  disconnection  of  the 
two.  This  depends  on  an  atmospheric 
peculiarity  wliolly  unanticipated,  and 
which  has,  to  my  knowledge,  no  paral- 
lel. The  spot  in  question  is  never 
touched  by  storm  or  wind.  It  is  always 
breathed  upon  by  a  zephyr  from  one  and 
the  same  point,  undisturbed  by  the  pre- 
vailing storms  or  winds  wliich  sometimes 
rage  or  blow  to  within  100  yards  of  it. 
This  breeze  does  not  come  from  the  "ice 
and  snow,"  but  fi-om  the  hot  plains  of  Sal- 
lanches  ;  the  air  of  which,  and  not  of  the 
mountains,  we  breathe  constantly  and 
alone,  some  twenty  minutes  after  it  has 
left  its  low  bed  and  travelled  up  the  tun- 
nel of  the  Giblon.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  a  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
surrounding  mountains  explains  this 
phenomena ;  but,  anyliow,  the  result  is 
there,  and  undeniably,  as  hundreds  of 
witnesses  can  prove,  and  in  proving 
Avhich  they  disprove  any  connection  be- 
tween "high  mountain  air"  or  "the 
proximity  of  ice  and  snow  "  and  the  re- 
sults obtained  of  relief  in  cases  of  disease 
of  the  brain,  stomach,  nerves,  &c.  I 
would  offer  a  further  confirmation  in  the 
vegetation  of  this  favored  spot.  There 
spontaneously  grow  wild  roses  and  wild 
cherry-trees.  My  first  attempts  at  cul- 
ture were  treated  as  insular  folly  or 
madness  by  the  people  of  the  country. 
Last  year  my  crop  of  potatoes  was  the 
finest  in  the  whole  district,  and  fed  my 
nearest  neighbors  when  their  own  had 
failed.  This  year  my  garden  has  sup- 
plied the  vegetables  from  the  1st  of 
August.  With  some  experience  as  a 
rose-grower,  I  can  affirm  that  the  roses 
(including  several  of  the  delicate  spe- 
cies) exceed  any  thing  I  have  obtained 
Avith  the  culinary  advantage  of  lowland 
culture,  and  without  an  equal  attention 
to  ^il  and  manure  ;  whilst  the  mode  of 
vegetation  is  different  and  far  more  preco- 
cious in  the  starting  of  the  new  buds  ;  in 
a  word,  the  conditions  of  vegetable  as  of 
animal  life    are    different,  and    have  yet 


to  be  studied.     The  great  drawback  is, 
the  having  to  come  down  for  the  winter. 

I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
D.  Uequhakt. 

Geneva,  Sept.  5th,  1868. 


THE  ALEXANDRIAN  LIBRARY. 
This   celebrated    collection   of  books 
was  founded  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt,  and  was  maintained  by  him 
and  his  successors ;  its  foundation  dates 
between  285  and  283  e.g.,  and  it   was 
suggested  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  wlio 
had  seen  and  profited  by  public  libraries 
at  Athens.     Demetrius    was   appointed 
superintendent  of  the  new  library,  and 
collected  lor  it  the  literature  of  all  na- 
tions, Jewish,  Chaldee,  Persian,  Ethio- 
pian, Egyptian,  &c.,  as  well   as  Greek 
and   Latin.     This    was,    probably,    the 
largest   collection  of  books   which  was 
ever  brought  together  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance thus  early  the  city  of  Alexandria 
derived  the  title  of  "Mother  of  Books." 
The  number  of  books  in   the  library 
has  been  variously  stated.    Some  authors 
assert  that  Demetrius  had  brought  to- 
gether  200,000  volumes  ;  but  Eusebius 
says,  with  more  probability,  that  at  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which 
occurred  later,  there  were  but  100,000 
volumes    in   the  library.     Philadelphus 
purchased  the  library  of  Aristotle,     His 
successor,  Ptolemy    Tuorgetes,   greatly 
increased  the  library.     In  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  Eumencs,  king  of 
Pergamos,  established   a   rival   library. 
The  Egyptian  monarch,  in  a  fit  of  jeal- 
ousy, forbade  the  exportation  of  paper 
{2^c(pyrus)  from  his  domains  ;  and  the  in- 
vention of  parchment,  or,    perhaps,  the 
improvement  of  this  material,   was  the 
consequence.     Ptolemy  (Euergetes   II.) 
was  also  a  great  book-collector,  and  is 
said  to  have  commenced  a  second  libra- 
ry, probably  that  which  was  placed  in 
the  Serapeion,  or  Temple  of  Serapis,  in  a 
different  quarter  of  the  city.     It  is  said 
that  during  his  reign  all  books  brought 
into  Egypt  were  seizod  and  sent  to  the 
museum,    as  it  was  called,   where  they 
were  transcribed,  and  the  copies  delivei- 
ed  to  the   owners,  while  the   originals 
were   retained  in   the  library — a   royal 
road  to  the  formation  of  a  valuable  col- 
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lection.  Almost  all  the  Ptoleniies  were 
patrons  of  learning ;  and  at  last  the 
Alexandrian  Library  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  700,000  volumes.  It  is  to 
be  recollected  tliat  the  rolls  (vohanina) 
spoken  of  contained  lar  less  than  a  printed 
volmne,  as,  for  instance,  the  "  Metamor- 
phoses" of  Ovid,  in  fifteen  books,  would 
make  fifteen  volumes ;  and  one  Didymus 
is  said  by  Athena^us  to  have  written 
3,500  volumes.  This  consideration  will 
bring  the  number  assigned  at  least  with- 
in the  bounds  of  credibility. 

The  library  building  was  eastward  of 
the  seaport  of  Alexandria,  and  in  its  siege 
by  Julius  Cfesar,  Avhen  he  set  tire  to  the 
fleet,  the  flames  were  cari-ied  by  the 
wind  to  the  neighboring  houses,  and 
thence  to  the  library;  and  the  confla- 
gration is  thus  vividly  described  in 
Rowe's  translation  of  the  "  Pharsalia  " 
of  Lucan  : — 

"  On  one  proud  side  the  lofty  fabric  stood, 

rrojccted  bold  into  the  adjoining  flood ; 

There,  filled  with  armed  bands,  their  barks  drew 

near, 
But  find  the  same  defending  Csesar  there  : 
To  every  part  the  ready  warrior  tlies, 
And  with  new  rage  the  fainting  fight  supplies  ; 
Headlong  he  drives  them  with  his  deadly  blade, 
Nor  seems  to  be  invaded,  but  to  invade. 
Against  the  ships  Phalaric  darts  he  aims. 
Each  dart  with  pitch  and  livid  sulphur  flames. 
The  spreading  fire  o'erruns  their  uuctuons  sides, 
And  nimbly  mounting,  on  the  topmast  rides. 
Planks,  yards,    and   cordage    feed    the    dreadful 

blaze ; 
The  drowning  vessel  hisses  in  the  seas ; 
"While  floating  arms  and  men  promiscuous  strewed, 
Hide  the  whole  surfiico  of  the  azure  flood, 
Niir  dwells  destruction  on  their  fleet  alone. 
But,  driven  by  winds,   invades   the  neighboring 

town : 
On  rapid  wings  the  sheety  flames  they  bear. 
In  wavy  lengths,  along  the  reddening  air  I 
Not  much  unlike  the  shooting  meteors  fly 
In  gleaming  trails  athwart  the  midnight  sky. 
Soon  as  the  crowd  behold  their  city  burn. 
Thither,  all  headlong,  from  the  siege  they  turn ; 
But  Cffisar,  prone  to  vigilance  and  haste, 
To  snatch  the  just  occasion  ere  it  passed, 
Hid  in  the  friendly  night's  involving  shade, 
A  safe  retreat  to  Pharos  timely  made." 

The  library  of  the  Serapeion  is  said 
also  to  have  been  burnt  in  this  siege,  but 
this  has  been  disputed.  If  burnt,  it  was, 
at  least,  very  soon  re-established ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  presume  that  the  dili- 
gence of  the  learned  men  who  frequent- 
ed and  were  attached  to  these  establish- 
ments, would  preserve  some  part  of  their 
contents,  to  aid  in  forming  the  new  libra- 
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ry,  to  which  Marc  Antony  presented, 
through  Cleopatra,  the  whole  collection 
of  Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamos,  amount- 
ing to  200,000  volumes.  Gibbon  asserts 
that  the  whole  library  was  totally  con- 
sumed, and  that  this  gift  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  one,  which  continued  to 
increase  in  size  and  reputation  for  four 
centuries,  until,  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Serapeion  by  Theophilus,  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  it  was  dispersed,  a.d.  390. 
Orosius,  who  visited  the  place  twenty- 
years  afterwards,  saw  the  empty  book- 
cases. Still  the  library  was  re-establish- 
ed ;  and  Alexandria  continued  to  flottrish 
as  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  literature 
until  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  a. 
D.  640.  The  library  was  then  burnt,  ac- 
cording to  the  story  generally  believed, 
in  consequence  of  the  fanatic  decision  of 
the  Caliph  Omar,  "■  If  these  writings  of 
the  Greeks  agree  with  the  Book  of  God 
(the  Koran),  they  are  useless,  and  need 
not  be  preserved  ;  if  they  disagree,  they 
are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  destroy- 
ed." Accordingly,  it  is  said,  the  books 
were  distributed  to  the  various  baths  in 
Alexandria,  to  be  burnt  in  the  stoves ; 
and  such  was  the  number,  that  six  months 
were  barely  suflicient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  precious  fuel.  Gibbon,  and 
other  writers,  reject  this  notion.  Dele- 
pierre  objects  that  John  of  Alexandria, 
who  figures  in  the  story,  was  dead  be- 
fore the  city  w^as  taken  in  640.  Then 
there  were  4,000  batlis  in  Alexandria  to 
be  heated.  Greek  authors,  who  were  so 
incensed  against  the  Saracens,  omit  to 
speak  of  this  conflagration  authorized  by 
Omar  ;  and  "  the  caliphs  had  forbidden, 
under  severe  penalties,  the  destruction 
of  all  Jewish  and  Christian  volumes  ;  and 
we  nowhere  hear  of  any  such  work  of 
destruction  during  the  first  conquest  of 
the  Mohammedans,"  although  two  Ori- 
entalists, Langley  and  De  Sacy,  main- 
tain that  the  Mohammedans  did  demolish 
libraries  and  destroy  books,  in  spite  of 
the  law  against  any  such  destruction. 

Gibbon  thus  pathetically  describes  the 
empty  library  at  Alexandria  :  "  It  was 
pillaged  or  destroyed  ;  and  near  twenty 
years  afterwards  the  appearance  of  the 
empty  shelves  excited  the  regret  and  in- 
dignation of  every  spectator  whose  mind 
was  not  totally  dai-kened  by  religious 
prejudice.  The  compositions  of  ancient 
genius,  so  many  of  which  have  ivreyoca- 
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bly  perished,  might  surely  have  been  ex- 
cepted from  the  wreck  of  idolatry,  for 
the  amusement  and  instruction  of  suc- 
ceeding ages  ;  and  either  the  zeal  or  the 
avarice  of  the  archbishop  might  have 
been  satiated  with  the  richest  spoils 
which  were  the  rewards  of  his  victory." 
The  library  was,  at  all  events,  dispersed, 
if  not  destroyed  :  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
public  institution. 


SUBMARINE    EARTHQUAKE   IN   THE 
ATLANTIC. 

Although  geologists  believe  that 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  explosions 
occur  as  often  beneath  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean  as  on  the  land,  it  is  compara- 
tively seldom  that  the  effects  of  sub- 
marine disturbances  are  actually  wit- 
nessed. Still  less  frequently  have  scien- 
tific men  the  opportunity  of  examining 
the  phenomena  presented  during  these 
disturbances.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  crews  of  passing  vessels  have 
seen  sul])hurous  smoke,  flame,  jets  of 
water  and  steam  rising  ficm  the  sea — or 
have  noticed  a  remarkable  discoloration 
of  the  water  and  a  state  of  agitation,  as 
if  the  ocean  were  boihng.  At  other 
times  the  signs  of  recent  disturbance 
have  been  witnessed  in  the  appearance 
of  rocks  or  reefs  where  formerly  there 
was  deep  water.  Occasionally  it  has 
even  been  possible  to  watch  the  gradual 
uprearing  of  an  island  by  submarine 
eruptions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  island  of 
Sabrina,  thrown  up  in  1811  off  St. 
Michael's,  in  the  Azores.  The  cone 
which  was  projected  from  the  sea  on 
that  occasion  was  about  300  feet  in 
height.  It  was  regularly  formed,  having 
a  crater  in  the  centre  precisely  as  a 
volcanic  cone  on  land  would  have.  But 
being  formed  of  ashes,  the  action  of 
the  waves  of  the  sea  soon  washed  it 
away. 

There  are  parts  of  the  ocean  where 
volcanic  eruptions  occur  much  more 
frequently  than  elsewhere.  The  place 
where  Sabrina  Island  was  thrown  up 
was  one  of  these  districts,  eruptions 
ha-ssing  been  recorded  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  same  part  of  the  sea  in  1691 
and  1720.  Amongst  other  such  regions 
is  one  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean — almost  exactly  midway  between 
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Liberia  and  Cape  St.  Roque.  The 
region  has  been  defined  as  between 
longitudes  20  and  22  degrees  west,  and 
about  half  a  degree  south  of  the  equa- 
tor. Over  this  tract  there  occurred,  in 
1838,  a  series  of  remarkable  volcanic 
phenomena,  "  earthquakes,  troubled 
water,  floating  scoria?,  and  columns 
of  smoke."  Similar  phenomena  had 
also  been  observed  at  intervals,  over 
the  same  tract,  since  the  middle  of  last 
century.  According  to  Mr.  Darwin, 
these  facts  may  be  held  to  show  that 
"  an  island  or  archipelago  is  in  process 
of  formation  in  the  middle  of  the  At- 
lantic ;  since  a  line  joining  St.  Helena  and 
Ascension  would,  if  prolonged,  intersect 
this  slowly  nascent  focus  of  volcanic 
action."  If  an  island  should  be  formed 
in  this  part  of  the  ocean,  it  would  not 
be  the  first  which  has  been  thrown 
up  from  beneath  those  seas.  The 
utility  which  an  island  so  placed  would 
have  gives  the  subject  more  than  a 
merely  scientific  interest,  since,  as  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  remarks,  "it  would  be 
diflicult  to  estimate  too  highly  the  com- 
mercial and  political  im])ortance  which 
a  group  of  islands  might  acquire,  if  in 
the  next  two  or  three  thousand  years 
they  should  arise  in  this  part  of  the 
ocean." 

The  intelligence  published  this  week 
respecting  the  occurrence  of  a  sub- 
marine earthquake  in  the  Atlantic, 
although  the  scene  of  disturbance  is 
considerably  removed  from  the  tract  we 
have  mentioned  above,  yet  points  to 
the  existence  of  subterranean  forces  at 
Avork  over  the  larger  district  contem- 
plated in  the  remarks  of  Darwin  and 
Sir  Charles  Lyell.  Captain  Christie  of 
the  barque  Euphrosyne,  relates  that 
when  his  vessel  Avas  in  latitude  about  10^ 
40' S.,  and  longitude  4''  W.,  the  sky  sud- 
denly became  overcast  with  dense  black- 
looking  clouds,  and  in  all  directions  was 
heard  a  noise  lesembling  distant  cannon- 
ading, while  the  sea  became  tossed  and 
confused.  To  these  signs  of  agitation 
another  was  added  of  jieculiar  signifi- 
cance. The  compass  vibrated  laigely, 
and  almost  lost  its  polarity — a  sure  sign 
that  a  terrestrial  disturbance  of  great 
extent  and  violence  was  in  progress. 
Several  large  meteors  shot  out  from  the 
heavens  —  a  phenomenon  which  can 
hardly   be   associated   with   the    occur- 
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rence  of  submarine  disturbance,  imless 
we  suppose  that  burning  matter  had 
been  projected  from  some  submarine 
volcano,  and  tliat  the  flying  masses 
were  mi^;taken  by  Captain  Christie  for 
meteoric  bodies.  The  fish  jumped  out 
of  the  sea  and  struck  against  the  sides 
of  the  ship,  and  the  tiembling  of  the 
vessel  could  be  distinctly  felt  as  well  as 
heard.  Both  the  last-named,  pheno- 
mena point  so  distinctly  to  submarine 
action  as  to  remove  all  doubt  which 
might  be  suggested  by  the  appearance 
of  meteors.  The  intense  heat  of  the 
matter  thrown  out  in  submarine  con- 
vulsions invai'iably  drives  the  fish  away 
from  the  neighborhood,  killing  large 
quantities  of  those  which  happen  to  be 
near  the  outlet  from  which  the  burning 
matter  is  being  erupted.  Captain 
Christie  relates  that  the  volcanic  action 
of  the  sea  continued  during  the  night 
until  sunrise,  when  the  weather  became 
clear  and  settled. 

When  we  remember  that  St.  Helena 
— itself  a  volcanic  island — lies  not  very 
far  from  the  scene  of  the  disturbance 
whose  effects  were  experienced,  by 
Captain  Christie,  we  cannot  but  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  submarine 
volcanic  district  to  which  the  islands 
of  Ascension  and  St.  Helena  belong 
was  in  action  at  the  time ;  and  that 
Darwin's  view  of  the  extent  of  the 
region  of  disturbance  to  which  the 
submarine  explosions  of  1838  belonged, 
is  justified  by  the  recent  phenomena.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  inquire  whether 
any  shoal  or  reef  has  been  formed 
where  the  distui-bance  took  place. 
The  bed  of  the  Atlantic  between 
Trinidada,  Tristan  d'Acunha,  St.  Hel- 
ena, and  Ascension,  would  seem  to  be 
sultject  to  the  action  of  upheaving 
forces,  and  any  information  which  can 
be  gained  respecting  the  extent  or 
energy  of  these  forces  cannot  but  be 
important  and  interesting.  Indeed 
the  whole  question  of  submarine  vol- 
canic action  is  full  of  interest  to  ge- 
ologists, as  evidencing  the  character 
of  the  restorative  forces  by  which 
nature  is  contiinially  replacing  by  new 
material  the  land  which  is  being  swept 
away  from  our  shores  by  the  action 
of  waves,  tides,  and  currents.  We  have 
seen  so  much  lately  of  the  destructive 
powers     of    the    earth's    subterranean 


forces  that  it  is  pleasing  to  see  tokens 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  more  important 
purposes  which  those  forces  are  intended 
to  subserve. 


ROSA  BONHEUR. 

We  present  our  readers  this  month 
with  a  very  fine  portrait  of  the  great 
artist  Rosa  Bonheur.  The  original  is 
by  Dubufe,  and  is  generally  considered 
an  exceptionally  truthful,  gracefully  con- 
ceived, and  successful  picture.  The  phi- 
losophic and  amiable-looking  yearling 
upon  which  she  is  carelessly  leaning,  is 
by  Mdlle.  Bonheur's  own  pencil,  and  the 
association  is  eminently  suggestive  and 
characteristic.  The  keen  and  ardent  in- 
tellectuality of  the  artist's  countenance 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  placid 
meditative  expression,  ruminative  mouth, 
and  gentle  eyes  of  her  well-fed  compan- 
ion. 

The  following  biographical  sketch  is 
taken  almost  entirely  from  an  admirable 
article  by  Prof  Hoppin,  in  a  book  which 
we  recently  took  occasion  to  strongly 
recommend — "  Eminent  Women  of  the 
Age." 

Rosalie  Bonheur  was  born  in  Bor- 
deaux, France,  March  23,  1822,  and  is 
now  just  forty-seven  years  of  age.  Her 
father,  Raymond  Bonheur,  was  an  artist 
of  considerable  talent,  but  was  compelled 
by  poverty  to  renounce  his  higher  stu- 
dies and  his  dreams  of  artistic  fame, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  giving  lessons 
in  drawii\g.  He  was  thus  all  his  life 
kept  in  the  humbler  walks  of  his  profes- 
sion, though  he  found  his  reward  at  last 
in  living  to  see  the  fame  of  his  daughter 
Rosa. 

Day  and  night  this  woithy  man  toiled 
at  his  occupation  of  drawing  master, 
aided  by  his  young  wife,  Sophie,  who 
gave  le.-sons  in  music,  walking  daily 
from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other. 
Through  the  incessant  labors  of  these 
devoted  parents,  the  prospects  of  their 
little  fimily,  already  increased  to  four 
children,  became  at  length  brighter,  and 
Raymond  set  about  preparing  two  large 
piclures  for  the  Paris  exhibition,  when 
he  vas  called  upon  to  suff*er  the  sudden 
bereavement  of  his  wife's  death.  This 
blow  crushed  his  hopes.  Bordeaux  be- 
came insupportable  to  him,  and  he  re- 
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moved  to  Paris,  when  Eosn,  his  eldest 
child,  was  seven  years  old. 

She  was  placed,  with  her  two  little 
brothers,  under  the  care  of  a  worthy 
matron,  named  Catherine,  who  lived  in 
the  Champs  Elysees,  and  the  children 
were  daily  sent  to  the  school  of  the  Sis- 
ters Chailot.  But  sturdy  little  Rosa 
liked  sunshine  and  rambles  better  than 
school,  and  played  truant  on  pleasant 
days.  Her  wandering  steps  were  drawn 
irresistibly  toward  the  neighboiing  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  Avhich  at  that  time  bore 
very  little  resemblance  to  the  present 
beautiful  paik. 

Then  it  was  but  a  rough  young  forest, 
or  copse-wood,  untiimmed  and  uncared 
for,  tliiit  had  sprung  up  in  place  of  the 
fine  old  oaks  and  beeches  cut  down  by 
the  Cossacks  in  1815.  Great  dusty  ave- 
nues ran  through  this  wood  at  riglit  an- 
gles, which  was  very  rarely  visited,  save 
by  the  duellist  and  suicide.  Sometimes 
the  pco]>Ie  of  the  villages  around  came 
to  the  wood  to  lind  a  (-hady  place  in  the 
heat  of  the  dog-days ;  and  here  and 
there  might  be  met  a  solitary  rider.  But 
in  spite  of  the  shadows  and  solitude,  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  had  an  unconqueiable 
attraction  for  Rosa.  To  her,  a  ten  years' 
old  child,  there  was  nothing  so  magnifi- 
cent in  the  whole  world  as  this  forest 
walk.  With  her  independent  manners, 
brisk  gait,  close-cut  hair,  and  her  round 
chubby  face,  she  might  have  been  taken 
for  one  of  the  truant  boy-heroes  of  the 
Chailot  school,  if  the  little  petticoat 
coming  down  to  the  knee  had  not  shown 
her  sex.  She  might  have  been  seen 
bounding  like  a  kid  along  the  forest 
walks,  while  the  good  Catharine  sup- 
posed she  was  snug  and  safe  at  school. 
At  times,  slopping  on  the  side  of  the 
road,  she  drew  with  a  stick,  on  the  sand, 
the  objects  that  met  her  eye:  horses  and 
riders,  animals  and  i»eo]>le,  framing  in 
her  personages  with  a  fanciful  landscape, 
dotted  with  windmills  and  cottages. 

Her  drawing  sometimes  so  absorbed 
her  that  she  did  not  notice  the  odd  group 
that,  after  a  while,  gathered  about  her, 
down  on  their  knees,  too,  in  admiration 
at  the  precision  of  the  figures  which  the 
httle  artist  had  traced  on  the  dusty  road- 
side. 

One  of  them  said  to  her  one  day, 
"  You  draw  well,  my  1  ttle  girl." 

''  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  the  child,  with 


a  decided  air.  "  Papa  draws  well  too. 
He  gave  me  lessons." 

But  tl.'ese  erratic  ways  were  after  a 
while  found  out,  and  for  better  over- 
sight Rosa  was  apprenticed  to  a  seam- 
stress. The  spirited  child  felt  this  change 
bitterly  ;  and  it  was  very  soon  seen  that 
the  bondage  of  needle-work  was  wear- 
ing upon  her  sadly,  and  her  pale,  mea- 
gre face  caused  her  father  to  take  her 
away,  and  place  her  in  a  pension,  or 
young  ladies'  school,  where,  for  her 
board  and  education,  he  gave  drawing- 
lessons  three  times  a  week. 

Rosa  soon  began  to  show  her  bold 
self  willed  nature,  that  bi'ooked  no  con- 
trol, and  turned  the  school  upside  down 
by  her  pranks.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  fun  and  ingenuity  of  her  tricks.  Cut- 
ting out  grotesque  caricatures  of  the 
older  scholars  and  the  teachers,  especial- 
ly of  the  English  master,  she  fastened 
these  by  threads  to  balls  of  chewed 
paper,  and  then  flinging  them  to  the  ceil- 
ing, there  they  dangled  and  giimaced  to 
the  infinite  amusement  of  the  younger 
scholars. 

There  w^as  no  search  for  the  offender. 
Rosa  was  at  once  sentenced  to  dry  crust 
and  water. 

But  in  the  mean  while  her  exti'aordi- 
nary  talent  was  recognized,  and  Madame, 
who  kept  the  school,  was  very  careful  to 
gather  up  these  cuttings  for  her  album, 
forming  thus  an  amusing  collection. 

In  her  other  studies  Rosa  made  poor 
progress.  Drawing  absorbed  her.  iTou 
might  punish  her  and  deprive  her  of 
food,  and  shut  her  up,  but  she  would 
sketch  landscapes  in  charcoal  on  the 
walls  of  her  closet  prison.  At  the  year's 
end,  to  the  embarrassment  of  her  father 
and  the  envious  admiration  of  the  other 
pupils,  she  never  failed  to  bear  away  the 
first  prize  for  drawing.  Rosa  would  have 
been  happy  at  this  school  were  it  not 
that  her  schoolmates,  by  their  mean  jea- 
lousy and  spite,  deeply  w^ounded  her 
self-esteem. 

Most  of  the  girls  belonged  to  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  families,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  poor  drawing-master  was  looked 
upon  by  them  as  a  kind  of  mendicant, 
admitted  by  an  act  of  special  charity  into 
their  company. 

These  young  simpletons,  by  taunts  and 
comparisons,  humiliated  and  martyrized 
their  fellow-pupil,  until  her  life  became 
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absolutely  insuppovtaLle.  M.  Bonheur 
found  it  necessary  to  take  his  daughter 
home  under  his  own  humble  roof,  and 
here  her  proud  and  troubled  spirit  found 
i-est.  She  threw  herself  at  once  wholly 
into  artistic  pursuits.  All  day  long  she 
never  quitted  her  fathei-'s  study,  draw- 
ing and  painting  incessantly.  When  it 
grew  too  late  to  draw,  she  betook  her- 
self to  modelling  in  wax  or  clay  ;  for  she 
early  developed  a  remarkable  genius  for 
sculpture,  and  for  some  time  the  struggle 
was  hard  as  to  which  branch  of  art  she 
should  followl;  but  finally  the  charms  of 
color  prevailed  over  those  of  form. 

When  she  had  decided  to  pursue 
painting  as  a  vocation,  she  spent  her 
mornings  at  the  Louvre  Gallery,  study- 
ing and  copying  the  pictures  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  Italian  school,  and  of 
Poussin  and  Lesuer,  rather  slighting  the 
Flemish  painters. 

When  she  had  finished  her  day's  work 
at  the  Louvre,  she  began  her  studies 
with  her  father.  He  was  her  only  teacher, 
and  he  did  not  permit  her  to  do  anything 
for  public  exhibition  until  he  thought  her 
genius  was  sufliciently  matured. 

Four  years  were  thiis  spent  in  the 
study  of  the  old  masters.  But  at  length 
she  was  forced  to  answer  the  question, 
to  what  particular  aim  were  her  eflfbrts 
to  be  directed  ?  Should  she  become  an 
historical  painter?  That  would  be  to 
forget  that  she  was  a  woman.  Should 
she  be  a  genre  painter  ?  That  was  some- 
thing winch  did  not  meet  the  inmost 
bent  and  quality  of  her  mind.  Then  it 
was  that  the  remembrance  of  her  early 
wanderings  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
came  freshly  to  her.  She  recalled  Ihe 
long  delight  and  delicious  dreams  that 
she  had,,  as  a  child,  in  communion  with 
open  nature  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and 
she  awoke  to  the  tact  that  she  was  to  be 
a  ])ninter  of  j)astoral  nature. 

Immediately,  with  the  energy  of  will 
which  slie  put  into  everything  that  she 
undertook,  and  which  Goethe  says  makes 
the  difference  between  great  minds  and 
small  ones,  she  began  to  study  nature. 

Every  morning  Rosa  departed  with 
her  ])ainting  a]ip:iratus  and  some  simple 
provision  lor  her  noontide  meal,  crossing 
the  city  barriers,  and  straying  wherever 
her  fancies  led  her,  in  the  green  fields 
around  Paris.  After  having  walked  a 
long  distance  into  the  country  she  rested 


at  the  border  of  some  stream,  prepared 
the  colors  of  her  palette,  and  made  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  scene  where  she  hap- 
pened to  be.  She  returned  home  worn 
with  fatigue,  and  often  with  her  gar- 
ments drenched  and  covered  with  mud  ; 
but  this  did  not  pirevent  her  doing  the 
same  thing  next  day. 

Her  attention  was  even  then  given  to 
animated  nature,  drawing  the  animals 
that  she  came  across  in  the  fields,  and 
studying  their  habits ;  but  she  longed  to 
have  a  farm-yard  of  her  own,  and,  in 
fact,  a  couple  of  all  the  animals  reported 
to  have  been  in  the  ark.  As  she  could 
not  quite  realize  this  wish,  she  came  as 
near  it  as  possible. 

They  lived  in  the  sixth  story  of  ahonse 
in  the  Rue  Rumfort.  Their  lodging  con- 
sisted of  four  very  small  rooms,  opening 
out  upon  a  little  terrace.  Rosa  managed 
to  make  this  terrace  a  hanging  garden 
with  flowers,  ro[)e-Aveeds,  and  other 
climbing  plants — a  kind  of  oasis  flourish- 
ing amid  an  endless  desert  of  roofs  and 
chimneys.  And  here  was  installed  a 
pretty  sheep  of  Beauvais,  with  fine,  long, 
silken  wool,  and  which  for  two  yeai-s 
served  as  a  model  for  our  young  artist. 
But  this  was  not  enotigh.  With  a 
coui-age  above  her  sex,  the  young  girl 
went  three  times  a  week  to  visit  the 
abattoir  of  the  Roule.  There  she  passed 
whole  days,  braving  tlie  disgusting  fea- 
tures of  tlie  place,  and  working  and  tak- 
ing sketches  amid  a  crowd  of  butchers , 
and  flayers. 

At  last  she  made,  her  debut  in  the 
Salon  exhibition  of  18-tJ,  with  two  pic- 
tures, entitled  "  Goats  and  Sheep,"  and 
"Two  Rabbits." 

The  next  year  she  followed  with  "  Ani- 
mals in  a  Field,"  "  A  Cow  Lying  in  a 
Meadow,"  and  "  A  Horse  Sale."  In 
18-i-t  she  exhibited  "  Horses  out  to  Pas- 
ture "  and  "  Horses  going  to  Water." 

She  kept  her  pictures  in  her  study 
until  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
them,  never  compromising  her  reputa- 
tion by  a  hasty  production  ;  so  that  in 
the  exliibition  of  1844,  she  had  but  three 
small  paintings,  and  a  clay  model  of  a 
bull  ;  but  in  1845  she  sent  in  twelve 
pictures  with  the  true  stamp  of  genius 
in  them. 

Mademoiselle  Bonheur  did  not  have 
to  struggle  through  long  years  of  ob- 
scurity.     She    rose    at   once   to   fame. 
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Her  works,  though  at  first  a  little  timid, 
showed  unexampled  accuracy,  purity, 
and  an  intuitive  perception  of  nature. 

The  purchase  of  her  noble  picture  of 
"  Cantal  Oxen  "  by  England,  set  the  seal 
upon  her  reputation ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  French  committee  of  award 
decieed  her  a  medal  of  the  first  class, 
Horace  Vernet,  president  of  the  com- 
mission, proclaimed  her  triumph  before 
a  brilliant  assembly,  and  presented  her, 
in  the  name  of  the  Government,  a  superb 
Sevres  vase. 

In  1849  Rosa  Bonheur  sent  to  the 
Exhibition  a  number  of  remarkable 
paintings,  among  them  the  famous 
"Ploughing  Scene  in  the  Nivernais," 
and  a  "Morning  Scene"  ordered  by  the 
Government. 

In  eight  years  she  had  exhibited 
thirty-one  pictures,  and  many  more 
were  painted  for  private  individuals. 
Her  reputation  had  now  become  Euro- 
pean, indeed  world-wide  ;  she  could  not 
fill  half  the  orders  from  rich  amateurs, 
and  wealth  began  to  flow  in  upon  her. 

Her  most  remarkable  pictures  in  ad- 
dition to  those  mentioned  above  are 
"Hay-making,"  "Morning  in  the  High- 
lands," "  Denizens  of  the  Mountains," 
and  the  "  Muleteers  Crossing  the 
Pyrenees."  America  has  the  honor  of 
owning  what  is  perhaps  her  greatest, 
certainly  her  best-known,  picture,  the 
"Horse  Fair."  It  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  A.  T.  Stewart. 

All  the  paintings  of  Rosa  Bonheur 
are  truly  conceived  and  thoroughly  ex- 
ecuted. There  is  no  need  for  searching 
for  any  other  cause  of  success.  Sim- 
plicity has  done  more  for  her  tlian 
artifice  for  others.  In  looking  at  her 
pictures  people  were  surprised  to  find 
an  impression  of  a  serious  character  in 
the  faces  of  the  great  white  and  red 
oxen,  the  limpid  eye,  and  the  muzzle 
dripping  with  foam,  the  peaceable  look 
of  sheep  browsing  on  the  savory  grass 
of  the  hills  and  mountains,  and  the  land- 
scape breatliing  the  pensive  charm  and 
filled  with  the  perfume  of  the  summer 


fields.  It  was  in  fact  art  which  simply 
reproduced  the  charm  of  nature.  Per- 
haps the  highest  quality  of  Rosa  Bon- 
heur as  an  artist  is  her  truth  to  nature — 
■what  the  French  call  "  the  probity  of 
her  pencil."  Here  she  wins  our  inmost 
sympathy. 

Physically  Mdlle.  Bonheur  is  of  me- 
dium, or  rather  small,  stature.  Her 
features  are  a  little  hard  and  masculine, 
but  regular.  Her  forehead  is  broad  and 
beautiful.  All  the  lines  of  her  fiice  in- 
dicate immense  force  of  character.  Her 
black  or  dark-brown  eyes  are  full  of 
brilliancy,  and  her  hands  are  small  and 
finely  shaped. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  demands  of  her 
department  of  art,  leading  her  to  tra- 
verse fields,  to  visit  tarm-yards  and 
markets,  to  mingle  among  shepherds, 
laboring  men,  and  horse-dealers,  she  is 
accustomed,  on  such  excursions,  to  wear 
a  man's  dress,  and  looks  very  much  like 
a  young  farmer.  It  is  impossible  to 
recognize  her  sex.  But  she  never  ap- 
pears in  this  garb  excepting  in  the 
country. 

She  lives  in  the  Rue  d'Assas,  near  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Vagiraud,  the  only 
quarter  in  Paris  where  one  still  finds 
gardens,  and  her  little  cottage  is  lit- 
erally embowered  in  foliage. 

Rosa  Bonheur  receives  immense 
sums  for  her  pictures,  and  but  for  her 
generous  liberality  wotild  long  since 
have  become  wealthy.  She  is  noAV 
engaged  on  a  cattle  piece  for  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  for  which  he  is  to  pay  very 
heavily.  Though  as  yet  comparatively 
young,  Rosa  Bonheur  has  reaped  the 
very  fulness  of  honors.  She  is  the  only 
woman  who  has  ever  received  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  to 
add  eclat  to  the  occasion,  the  ribbon  of 
the  decoration  was  pul:  round  her  neck 
by  the  hands  of  the  Empress  Eugenie 
hei-self 

May  she  live  long  to  vindicate  the 
intellectual  claims  of  her  sex,  and  to  de- 
light the  world  with  specimens  of  the 
highest  and  purest  Art ! 
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THE  SINGLE  LADY. 


BY   NICHOLAS   IIICHELL. 


In  singleness  I  walk  the  vale  of  life, 

G-atheriug  some  sweet-lipp'd  flowers  upon  my 
way; 
Though  love  at  times  may  wake  its  tender  strife, 

Heart,  once  a  tyrant,  must  resign  its  sway. 

What  though  for  me  no  husband  smiles  at  morn, 
Showing   the   path   my  duteous    feet    sliould 
tread, 

My  lot  is  freedom,  on  whose  wings  I'm  borne, 
Unclieck'd  and  happy  as  the  lark  o'erhead. 

What  though  no  children  nestle  on  my  breast, 
Or  sport  around  me  'mong  the  garden  flowers, 

Making,  by  Nature's  law,  the  heart  most  blest, 
And  sandalling  with  gold  the  tripping  hours : 

Methinks  I  may  escape  full  many  a  tear ; 

Those  we  lovo  best  and  cherish  oftest  die. 
Sad,  too,  to  leave  on  earth  the  prized  and  dear : 

Then  for  a  mother's  joys  I  will  not  sigh. 

Fancies,  sweet  fancies  shall  my  children  he. 
And   birds,  and  flowers,  and  all  briglit  things 

around — 
Ko  discord  reigns  in  Nature's  family, 
Pleasure  in  each  fair  scene  and  soothing  sound. 

But  think  not,  though  I  journey  on  alone, 
Uumated  in  the  crowded  human  mart, 

That  my  calm'd  breast  has  frozen  into  stone, 
Or  that  no  fire  lies  dormant  in  my  heart. 

Yes,  there  is  that  within  me  which  might  love 
With  strong,  enthralling  passion ;  resting  snow 

Hides  tlie  volcano's  peak  all  cool  above. 
The  lava,  close  conceal'd,  lies  hot  below. 

If  I  have  loved,  or  vainly  love  this  hour, 
It  matters  not — the  dream  will  soon  be  o'er ; 

Man  can  pray,  urge ;  poor  woman  hath  no  power, 
Hiding  her  sorrow  in  her  bosom's  core. 

Such  is  the  law  for  womankind ;  we  gaze, 

We  sigh,  we  love,  then  feign  to  feel  uo  smart ; 

The  loved  love  not;  and  so  we  pass  our  days. 
And  cannot  to  some  other  yield  our  heart. 

Yes,  other  eyes  may  smile,  but  nought  to  me 
The  smile  1  do  not  prize ;  flow  on,  ye  years ! 

Untroubled  singleness  my  lot  will  be, 
1  heal  my  wound,  I  dash  away  my  tears. 

I  need  no  pity — that  my  soul  would  scorn ; 

Strong,  independent,  I  can  walk  alone, — 
Sorrows,  if  sorrows  come,  in  patience  borne, 

Pleasures,  with  cares  unmingled,  all  my  own. 

Call  not  my  life  a  cold  and  barren  waste, 

Which  nought  but  weeds  of  selfishness   can 
bear; 

Nay,  with  the  flowers  of  feeling  it  is  graced, 
And  love  for  human  kind  flows  rill-like  there. 


Books,  Nature,  art,  unfold  for  me  their  store, 
Music  and  song  to  time  give  silver  wings. 

Bee-like,  life's  varied  sweets  I  wander  o'er. 
And  in  my  breast  content  for  ever  springs. 

Then  lone,  unmated,  let  me  onward  go, 

A  faint-rayed  star  that  singly  still  must  shine, 

A  humble  flower  that  by  itself  must  blow ; 
Some  sweets  I  miss,  but  countless  joys  are 
mine. 


IN  THE  FIRELIGHT. 

In  the  curtained  glow  of  comfort 

I  sit,  and  sit,  and  see 
Dear  dead  faces  in  the  firelight — 

Dear  dead  faces  lost  to  me  I 

<• 

Loving  eyes  glow  in  the  embers, 

Glow  again,  as  in  the  light 
Of  their  own  short  summer  sweetness, 

Ere  they  closed  on  earth  their  sight. 

Gentle  laughter  rings  its  joy-bells  ; 

Ah !   one  voice  of  all  the  rest^ 
I  can  hear  its  mellow  heart-tones — 

Strikes  a  gold  chord  in  my  breast  I 

He  it'  was  whom  I  had  chosen, 

As  himself  had  chosen  me. 
With  a  mutual  soul-attraction. 

An  all-tender  mystery. 

Little  Nellie's  lisping  child-notes 

Peal  in  silver  treble  clear ; 
Ah  me !  laid  beneath  the  green  turf 

She  has  slumbered  many  a  year. 

Dark -eyed  Frank,  who  ever  foremost 

Was  in  van  of  duty  found, 
Shrouded  lies  in  English  colors 

'Neath  the  Alma's  battle-ground. 

They  are  gone,  those  treasured  jewels 

Of  a  loving  widowed  heart ; 
And  with  their  dear  graves  between  us, 

Life  and  I  stand  wide  apart. 

What  to  me  the  ceaseless  flowing 

Of  its  river  to  the  sea  ? 
What  the  tumult,  what  the  turmoil. 

Since  I  five  on  memory  ? 

But  to  pray  in  humble  patience. 
And  to  wait  in  humble  trust 

The  awakening  of  the  righteous, 

The  reunion  of  the  just.  J 


MEPHISTOPHELES,  GENERAL  DEALER. 

Who'll  buy  tresses,  bonnie  brown  tresses  ? 

Maids  and  matrons,  come  and  buy  1 
Here  is  one  that  was  cut  Irom  a  beggar 

Crouching  low  down  in  a  ditch  to  die 
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Look  at  it,  countess !  envy  it,  duchess ! 

'Tis  long  and  fine,  and  will  suit  you  well; 
Hers  by  nature,  yours  by  purchase. 

Beauty  was  only  made  to  sell. 

Who'll  buy  hair  of  lustrous  yellow? 

Maids  and  matrons,  'tis  bright  as  gold, 
'Twas  shorn  from  the  head  of  a  wretched  pauper 

Starving  with  hunger  and  bitter  cold. 
It  brought  her  a  supper,  a  bed,  and  a  breakfast ; 

Buy  it.  fair  ladies,  whose  looks  are  tliin, 
'Twill  help  to  cheat  the  silly  lovers 

Who  care  not  for  heads  that  have  brains  within. 

Who'll  buy  tresses,  jet-black  tresses  ? 

Maids  and  matrons,  lose  no  time  I 
These  raven  locks,  so  sleek  and  glossy, 

Belonged  to  a  murderess  red  with  crime. 
The  hangman's  perquisite; — worth  a  guinea  1 

Wear  them,  and  flaunt  them,  good  ma  dame  ; 
They'll  make  you  look  a  little  younger; — 

She  was  reahty,  you  are  a  sham  I 

Who'll  buy  tresses,  snow-white  tresses  ? 

Widows  and  matrons  whose  blood  is  cold, 
Buy  them  and  wear  them,  and  show  the  scorners 

You're  not  ashamed  of  growing  old. 
The  fiice  and  the  wig  should  pull  together, 

We  all  decay,  but  we  need  uot  dye ; 
But  age  as  well  as  youth  needs  helping, 

Snow-white  tresses  come  and  buy  I 

Who'll  buy  hair  of  all  shades  and  colors, 

For  masquerade  and  false  pretence  ?  ■ 
Padding,  and  make-believe,  and  swindle 

That  never  deceive  a  man  of  sense  1 
Chignons  1  chignons  I  lovely  chignons  ! 

'Tis  art,  not  nature,  wins  the  day — 
False  hair,  false  hips,  false  hearts,  false  faces  1 

Marry  them,  boobies,  for  you  may  ! 


SPRING  FLOWERS. 

"  Non  semper  idem  floribus  est  honor 
Vernis." — Hokace. 

Last  year's  flowers  have  fled, 

Last  year's  leaves  are  dead. 
Last  year's  glories  gone  from  earth  and  sky  : 

Now  fresh  flowerets  blow, 

Green  boughs  bravely  show. 
Spring  resumes  her  gracious  sovereignty. 

But  there  never  came 

Flower  or  leaf  the  same 
Ab  were  dear  in  days  for  ever  past ; 

Tender  thoughts  of  death 

Chill  your  sweetest  breath. 
Flowers  so  like,  yet  so  unlike,  the  last  1 

AU  that  with  them  went, 

All  the  sweet  event 
Of  the  household  year :  the  loving  ties 

That  were  bound  or  broken. 

All  the  love  unspoken. 
All  the  grief  suppressed,  within  us  rise. 


A  STAGE  IN  LIFE. 


The  days  are  fleeting  by,  and  melt  away 
Like  snow-flakes  lighting  on  the  sun-pierced 

ground ; 
And  as  tlie  canopy  of  cloudy  gray 
At  last,  wind-ljurried,  shows  a  ridgy  bound, 
So  now  towered  life  a  sharper  outUne  casts  ' 
Upon  the  eternal ;  and  the  excited  soul 
Looks  out  like  one  that  sees  tlie  tops  of  masts 
Rising  above  the  ocean's  furrowed  roll, 
Who.se  deck  must  bear  him  from  his  native  land. 
The  land  whose  mossy  hills  lie  used  to  rove. 
In  whose  fomiliar  streets  hand  greeted  hand. 
Whose  bright  home  kissed  him  with  unwearied 
love. 
Ah  !  fluttering  soul,  thou  must  go  all  alone — 
Pray  for  the  Faith  that  hails  a  world  unknown. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

Foul  Play,  by  Charles  Reade.  Boston  :  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co. 

Hard  Cash,  by  Charles  Reade.  Boston  :  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co. 

White  Lies,  by  Charles  Reade.  Boston :  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co. 

Oriffith  Gaunt,  by  Charles  Reade.  Boston  : 
Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long,  by  Charles  Reade. 
Boston  :*  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  by  Charles  Reade.  Bos- 
ton :   Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  by  Charles  Reade. 
Boston  :   Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

Peg  Woffingion  and  other  Stories,  by  Charles 
Reade.     Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 

The  fame  of  Reade,  like  that  of  Thackeray,  has 
been  of  slow  growth,  and  the  position  which  he 
now  holds  as  a  writer  has  only  been  attained  by 
long  faithful,  and  persistent  work.  Like  Thack- 
eray, too,  though  in  a  less  degree,  he  has  had  to 
create  the  taste  to  appreciate  him.  A  man  with 
the  peremptory  opinions  and  aggressive  intellect 
of  the  author  of  "  Peg  Woffingtou,'"  "  Hard' Cash." 
and  "Tlie  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  could  not  but 
provoke  determined  and  even  passionate  opposi- 
tion ;  and  at  the  best  originality  is  long  in  being  ap- 
preciated by  contemporaries.  It  cannot  be  denied 
either  that  Reade  has  courted,  or  rather  chal- 
lenged, opposition,  and  made  personal  enemies  of 
many  of  the  Enghsh  literary  critics  by  intensely 
odensive  replies  to  strictures  on  his  works,  by 
personal  allusions  in  his  prefaces  and  appendixes, 
and  by  prosecutions  at  law. 

Then,  too,  the  overshadowing  colossus  of  Dick- 
ens's fame  has  obscured  many  a  light  of  no  insig- 
nificant magnitude,  and  must  have  proved  fatal  to 
any  claims  of  an  ordinary  character.  But,  in 
spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  the  star  of  Reade  hag 
risen  steadily  to  the  zenith,  and  now  that  Charles 
Dickens  has  voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne,  is 
universally  recognized  as  the  foremost  English 
writer  of  fiction. 

The  novels  of  Reade,  though  not  so  universally 
read  in  this  country  as  they  should  be,  and  as 
they  will  be,  now  that  they  are  brought  out  so 
cheaply  and  in  such  handsome  style,  are  yet  too 
well  known  to  require  elaborate  criticism.      That 
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they  are  among  the  best,  and.  better  still,  most 
characteristic  novels  of  our  day  is  now  generally 
conceded,  and  no  household  which  pretends  to 
even  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  best 
contemporary  literature  can  afford  to  be  without 
them.  For  '•  power  of  sequence  iu  writing,"  as  he 
himself  expresses  it,  a  kind  of  legal  faultlessnosa 
of  construction  and  plot,  and  a  manly,  wholesome, 
direct  way  of  treating  moral  and  social  questions 
and  abuses,  they  are  without  a  rival  in  modern 
fiction. 

His  characters  too,  unlike  the  hazy  outlines  and 
sentimental  abstractions  which  flit  through  the 
pages  of  so  much  fictitious  hterature,  are  as  tan- 
gible and  clear  cut  as  if  hewn  from  the  quarry. 
Indeed,  the  manner  of  Reade  in  bringing  out  a 
character  is  very  analogous  to  the  cutting  of  a  fig- 
ure in  stone.  By  a  few  vigorous  but  dextjrous 
strokes  the  rough  outline  is  shaped,  and  then  as 
the  work  progresses,  a  series  of  skilful  touches 
bring  out  the  whole  beauty  of  the  artist's  con- 
ception, until  a  human  being  stands  before  us 
whom  we  look  upon  as  a  friend  or  enemy  for 
life.  If  we  were  asked  to  give,  in  a  single  sen- 
tence, the  characteristics  of  the  two  great  novel- 
ists, we  should  say  that  Reade  is  the  sculptor  oi 
human  nature,  while  Dickens  is  a  painter,  of  the 
Hogarthian  school. 

The  principal  accusation  brought  against  Reade, 
by  his  critics,  is  that  he  is  "  sensational."  Now 
this  term,  though  in  modern  criticism  it  has  be- 
come utterly  "without  form  and  void,"  is  n  its 
original  meaning,  far  from  a  reproach.  As  Reade 
himself  says,  "  The  charge  of  sensationahsm,  in 
the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  altogether 
inapplicable  to  me.  It  is  true  there  can  be  no 
interesting  work  without  the  sensational  element, 
but  I  have  always  endeavored  to  combine  with  it 
a  little  philosophy,  facts,  and  a  faithful  study  of 
character."  This  is  the  key-note  to  his  no- 
vels. 

This  "  Household  Edition  "  of  Reade's  novels  is 
very  timely,  and  supplies  a  need  which  has  long 
been  felt.  It  is  the  only  complete  edition,  fit  for 
the  library,  ever  published  in  this  country,  and  is 
very  tasteful,  very  cheap,  and  very  convenient. 
Eight  volumes  constitute  the  set,  and  a  larger 
amount  of  good  literature  cannot  be  obtained  in 
the  market  for  the  same  money. 

Letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne.  Edited  by  Mrs 
S.  J.  Hale.     Boston  :  Roberts  Bros. 

Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale.     Boston:  Roberts  Bros. 

The  age  of  the  Salon  of  the  Causeries  and  of  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet  is  passed  away,  and  with  it 
its  other  most  characteristic  offspring,  the  Letter- 
writers.  We  shall  never  see  them  again,  and 
their  productions  stand  forth  the  most  truly 
unique  and  distinctive  iu  the  history  of  literature 
— the  wonder,  the  despair,  and  the  admiration  of 
all  subsequent  periods. 

Every  epoch  has  its  own  peculiar  features  and 
fruit,  and  that  which  produced  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne and  Lady  Montagu  was  the  hiatus,  as  it 
were,  between  the  first  fatal  attack  by  secular 
critics  upon  rehgion  and  the  throne,  and'the  re.=;o- 
lution  of  society  into  its  elements  by  the  horrors 
of  the  Revolution.  Society  everywhere  was  dis- 
turbed, restless,  and  excited  by  a  vague  presenti- 
ment of  coming  change,  intellectual  life,  as  iu  all 


culminating  periods,  was  awakened  to  unwonted 
activity,  and  as  then  no  great  scientific,  political, 
and  social  problems,  such  as  our  age  is  endeavor- 
ing to  solve,  absorbed  this  energy,  all  the  atten- 
tion was  given  to  details  and  social  amenities. 
Add  to  this  the  influence  which  woman  for  the 
first  time  began  to  exert  iu  the  world  of  intellect, 
and  we  have  the  very  era  for  letter- writing;  for 
without  tins  mental  activity,  this  unwonted  pre- 
dominance of  the  details  of  life,  and  without  cul- 
tivated women,  true  letters,  letters  such  as  those 
of  the  Sevigne  and  the  Montagu  are  impossible. 
No  man  has  ever  written  letters  which  are  in  any 
respect  worthy  of  comparison  with  these  great 
claosical  models.  "We  have  had  the  didactic  es- 
says of  Pope,  and  epistles  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles :  but  man  has  never  yet  shown  himself 
capable  of  applying  the  microscope  of  an  acute 
and  cultivated  intellect  to  comparative  trifles,  of 
writing  from  the  heart  and  not  from  the  head,  and 
a  certain  graceful  ignoring  of  self,  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  production  of  letters,  and  which 
seem  to  be  the  exclusive  attributes  of  woman. 

If  one  has  never  been  found  iu  the  past,  we 
can  certainly  hope  for  none  in  the  future,  unless 
the  whole  tendency  of  modern  intellectual  pro- 
gress be  reversed,  and  the  modern  spirit  and  ex- 
perience obliterated  utterly.  The  mighty  forces 
and  problems  which  now  present  themselves  in 
every  field  of  human  knowledge,  demand  for 
themselves  all  the  intellect  which  society  can 
command,  and  render  such  complete  mental  re- 
pose and  abstraction  no  longer  possible.  A 
woman  of  so  masculine  an  intellect  as  Lady  Mon- 
tagu would  be  to-day  in  the  fore  front  of  the 
champions  of  "advanced  ideas" — would  be  on 
the  platform,  or  writing  books  on  the  science 
of  Government  or  Social  Statics,  and  even  the 
amiable  and  lovely  De  Sevigne  would  have 
been  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  poUtics  or  the 
tumult  of  critical  controversy. 

We  have  also  become  self-conscious,  and  the 
vulgar  iiorror  of  "sentiment  "  which  is  so  i^reva- 
lent,  and  which  is  being  fostered  by  the  materialis- 
tic tendency  of  opinion  and  literature,  would  cause 
such  effusions  as  those  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  to 
her  daughter  to  be  looked  upon  as  either  the 
wildest  affectation  of  extravagance,  or  as  lamen- 
table indications  of  a  maudlin  intellect.  In  fact, 
to  sum  up,  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Lady  Mon- 
tagu, as  they  were  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
would  be  an  impossibility  in  the  nineteenth. 

Their  letters  and  their  lives  have  been  left  to 
us  as  a  legacy,  and  it  behooves  us  to  cherish 
them  as  the  richest,  or  at  least  the  rarest,  fruit  of 
an  exceptional  epoch,  the  like  of  which  will  never 
be  again  produced. 

We  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  lengthy  criticism  upon  these  letters,  as 
though  they  were  new  and  unknown.  They 
have  become  classic  in  literature,  and  are  proba- 
bly familiar  to  the  majority  of  our  readers.  They 
are  not  only  models  as  to  style,  but  present  by 
far  a  more  truthful  and  lively  picture  of  the  times 
in  their  respective  countries  than  can  otherwise 
be  obtained.  They  are,  besides,  a  healthful,  rest- 
ful antidote  to  the  feverish  spirit  of  our  modem 
life,  and  give  us  glimpses  of  a  life— and  a  beau- 
tiful intellectual  life  too— of  which  we  could  other- 
wise, from  our  own  observation  and  experience, 
form  no  conception. 
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The  present  edition  is,  ib  many  respects,  si:pe- 
rior  to  any  yet  put  before  the  pubUc.  Tolerable 
biographies  are  prefixed  to  each  volume,  and  the 
style  is  convenieul  and  handsome  for  the  library. 

Travels  in  the  East-Indian  Archipelago,  by  Al- 
bert L.  Bickmore.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  Few  books  of  travel  published  for  many 
years  past  have  excited  more  interest  or  met  with 
a  more  appreciative  reception  than  this  of  Mr 
Bickmore. 

It  was  published  nearly  simultaneously  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  and  since  its  first  appear- 
ance excerpts  from  its  pages  have  been  drifting 
everywhere  through  the  columns  of  the  news- 
paper press.  In  England  particularly,  where  there 
is  of  course  more  interest  felt  in  everytluug  re- 
lating to  the  East  Indies  than  here,  nearly  the 
whole  work  has  probably  been  thus  given  to  the 
public. 

This  is  the  most  reliable  testimony  as  to  the 
merely  popular  interest  of  the  work  ;  but  this  fea- 
ture— whicli  is  common  to  all  narratives,  however 
fictitious  and  extravagant,  which  refer  to  httle- 
known,  far- distant  and  tropical  lands— is  its  least 
valuable  characteristic. 

The  Netherlands  India,  whence  come  all  our 
epices,  has,  as  far  as  any  reliable  data  are  con- 
cerned, been  a  ttrra  incognita  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Vague  ideas,  geographical  traditions  of 
our  youth  that  thence  come  cloves,  nutmegs, 
mace,  pepper,  and  the  like,  we  all  of  course  had, 
but  any  scientific  knowledge  of  its  flora  and  fauna, 
of  its  conchology,  geology,  probable  age,  manner 
of  settlement,  religions,  and  races,  of  the  tremen- 
dous physical  convulsions,  almost  amounting  to 
cataclysms,  through  which  many  of  the  islands 
have  passed,  practically  none  was  to  be  had. 

The  suspicion  with  which  the  Dutch  Grovern- 
ment  and  ofBcial  Residencies  have  always  regard- 
ed inquisitive  travellers,  and  the  restrictions  in- 
variably put  upon  their  movements,  have,  in  great 
measure,  been  the  efficient  cause  for  this  state  of 
things,  and  the  great  natural  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  eveu  when  every  assistance  is  render- 
ed, are  amply  sufficient  to  deter  even  tiie  most 
enthusiastic  and  determined  investigators. 

In  all  these  particulars  Prof.  Bickmore  has 
been  peculiarly  fortunate.  Every  assistance  was 
rendered  him  in  his  explorations,  from  the  Gover- 
nor-General of  India  down  to  the  humblest  Resi- 
dent, and  the  valuable  book  of  travels  is  probably 
the  least  service  wliich  he  has  been  enabled  to 
render  to  science. 

The  principal,  and  in  fact  the  only  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  Profei:sor's  voyage  was  to  re-collect 
the  shells  figured  and  described  in  Rumphius' 
''Rariteit  Kamer,"  of  which  there  was  then  no 
collection  in  existence ;  and  it  was  not  until  he 
arrived  at  the  Spice  Islands,  and  found  the  unex- 
ampled facilities  for  travel  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago afforded  him  by  the  Government,  that  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  extending  the  range  of  his 
observations,  and  preparing  an  authoritative  work 
upon  Netherlands  India. 

For  this  reason,  the  first  half  of  the  work  is 
fragmentary  and  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  and  in 
fact  the  whole  book  is  severely  free  from  any  at- 
tempt at  "fine  writing."  Bare  facts  are  present- 
ed with  almost  statistical  terseness  and  brevity, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  regret  that,  with  the  vast 


amount  of  material  at  command,  and  with  tho 
rare  ability  he  possesses,  the  Professor  did  not 
produce  a  more  artistic  work.  Some  positive 
grammatical  and  structural  errors  are  to  he  met 
with,  which  could  only  result  from  the  evident 
haste  or  carelessness  with  whicii  the  Travels 
were  prepared  for  publication.  As  the  autlior 
says :  ''  Accuracy,  even  at  any  sacrifice  of  ele- 
gance, has  been  aimed  ai  throughout ;  and  first 
impressions  are  presented  as  modified  by  subse- 
quent observation." 

For  the  majority  of  readers,  "  Travels  in  the 
East-Indian  Archipelago  "  will  possess  aU  the  in- 
terest of  the  "Arabian  Nights  "  and  other  tales 
of  the  Orient. 

Nature  there  is  on  a  grander,  or,  at  least,  more 
terrific  scale,  all  her  adjectives  are  in  the  super- 
lative degree,  and  descriptions  of  those  vast  and 
perpetually  burning  volcanoes,  feai  ful  earthquakes 
and  tempests,  and  luxuriant  tropical  forests,  to 
us.  who  sit  in  the  lap  of  old  Mother  I'^arth.  and 
not  over  the  flues  of  her  mighty  laboratory,  read 
like  some  lurid  romance  of  the  under  world. 

The  iUustrations  to  the  vohmie  are  profuse,  and 
unusually  elegant.  The  majority  of  them  are 
taken  from  photographs,  and  may  therefore  be 
relied  upon  as  accurate;  and  the  whole  work  is 
brought  out  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  permanent 
value. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Halleck,  by  James  Grant 
Wilson.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  This 
book  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  "  Poems 
of  Halleck,"  the  prefatory  remarks  to  which  we 
recently  transcribed  entire  into  our  pages.  _  It 
contains  many  hitherto  unpublished  poems,  ju- 
venile efforts,  tributes  to  the  poet,  conversations, 
epigrams,  and  a  copious  though  not  very  varied 
correspondence,  and  is  in  very  many  respects 
more  interesting  than  the  ''  Poems  "  themsL-lves. 
Halleck's  acquaintance  embraced  nearly  every 
celebrated  litterateur,  I'rom  the  beginning  of  the 
century  up  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  with 
many,  such  as  Paulding,  Drake,  De  Kay,  and 
others,  he  was  long  intimate  ;  his  letters  and  re- 
miniscences could  not  therefore  but  be  of  unusual 
value. 

On  reading  them— as  we  mark  the  pithiness, 
elasticity,  and  polish  of  his  style,  his  acute  per- 
ception, wonderful  memory,  fund  of  anecdote, 
aptness  and  copiousness  of  illustration,  and  fin- 
ished sarcastic  humor,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
Halleck  uever  wrote  a  poem  which  did  justice  to 
his  great  powers.  If  he  is  remembered  at  all, 
that  is  by  cultivated  men,  it  will  probably  be  like 
Jolmson,  from  this  masterly  biography  of  him, 
rather  than  from  any  of  the  poetic  productions  of 
his  pen. 

Halleck  would  have  made  an  Addisonian  essay- 
ist, and  every  reader  of  his  letters  and  scraps  of 
conversation  wiU  f^-el  that  he  mistook  his  talent. 

Poetry,  except  of  the  l.ighest  order,  so  soon 
sinks  "  into  Time's  great  storehouse  of  oblivion," 
misses  the  mark,  and  is  forgotten  ;  and  the  world 
has  a  right  to  expect  of  a  man  of  genius  tlie  kind 
of  work  of  which  he  can  produce  the  best.  Hap- 
py is  it  for  himself,  and  the  world  too,  if  he 
rightly  understands  his  own  talents. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  tho  liter- 
ary skill  with  which  the  editor  and  biographer 
has  performed  liis  task.    Out  of  what  in  ordinary 
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hands  Tvould  be  very  dry  and  scanty  material,  he 
has  filled  a  volume  of  six  hundred  pages  with  the 
life  and  reminiscences  of  the  poet,  almost  Boswel- 
lian  in  their  copiousness  and  adequacy.  Around 
the  thin  outline  of  an  uneventful  and  rather  mo- 
notonous life  he  has  clustered  such  a  profuseness 
of  anecdote,  epigram,  wit,  and  tender  manh'  af- 
fection, that  the  interest  seldom  flags  before  the 
end  is  reached.  And  though  the  vvliole  book  is 
so  indiscriminately  eulogistic  as  to  be  worthless 
as  a  criticism,  v>e  can  readily  overlook  this  de- 
fect in  one  who  has  known  and  loved  so  fascina- 
ting a  man  as  Ilalleck  from  his  early  youth. 

We  all  know  that  Gen.  Wilson  is  writing  under 
the  inspiration  of  aflection  rather  than  judgment 
in  calling  Halleck  "  not  only  the  sweetest,  but  the 
greatest  poet  America  has  yet  produced  ;  "  but  it  is 
an  affection  which  does  honor  alike  to  the  poet 
and  the  biographer. 

Gen.  Wilson  has,  throughout,  the  good  taste  to 
refrain  from  projecting  his  own  personahty  be- 
tween the  reader  and  his  subject.  And  this  is 
praise  of  the  highest  order.  More  egotism,  at 
least  more  egotism  of  an  offensive  character,  has 
been  displayed  in  biography  than  in  all  the  other 
branches  of  hterature  combined,  and  its  absence 
argues  the  presence  of  taste  and  culture. 

The  volume  is  jHiblished  in  a  sumptuous  style 
not  often  seen  in  American  books,  and  is  credit- 
able to  the  gentlemen  from  whose  press  it  pro- 
ceeds. It  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  rest  the  eyes 
upon  its  ample,  creamy,  good-natured  looking 
pages. 

A  Garden  of  Spices.  Cincinnati :  Hitchcock  & 
"Walden ;  New  York :  Carlton  &  Lanahan.  This 
is  rather  a  fanciful  title  to  bestow  upon  the  relig- 
ious letters  of  a  great  divine  hire  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford; but  we  feel,  on  perusal,  that  nothing  could 
so  well  express  the  impression  which  they  leave 
upon  the  mind. 

They  are  the  very  flowers  of  human  speech, 
and  though  we  realize  that  their  author  is  the 
most  intense  of  enthusiasts,  we  feel  also  that  it 
is  the  enthusiasm  of  a  cultivated  intellect,  of  a 
singularly  fertile  and  impassioned  imagination, 
and  of  a  heart  pure  and  without  guOe,  and  yearn- 
ing after  the  spiritual.  Probably  Rutherford  is 
the  most  Ulustrious  example  in  the  history  of  let- 
ters of  a  m  tn  in  whom  Religion  had  become  net 
merely  a  conviction  of  the  intellect  but  an  absorb- 
ing and  consuming  passion  of  the  whole  nature. 

Such  mental  exaltation  as  Rutherford  seems  to 
have  spent  his  whole  public  life  in,  is  utterly  in- 
conceivable to  us  of  this  materi-il,  philosophical, 
practical  age ;  and  were  it  not  the  sublime  elo- 
quence with  which  he  clothes  his  ecstasies,  and  the 
perennial  interest  of  the  questions  on  which  he 
rhapsodizes,  his  life,  his  letters,  and  his  works 
would  long  since  have  passed  out  of  remem- 
brance. 

Samuel  Rutherford  was  a  minister  in  Scotland 
in  the  early  half  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  his 
life  is  an  epitome  of  those  troublous  times  of  the 
fearful  contests  between  the  Prelacy  and  the 
Covenanters,  and  the  fact  that  now.  after  the  expi- 
ration of  two  centuries,  extracts  from  his  writings 
are  looked  upon  as  '•  a  garden  of  spices,"  is  the 
most  splendid  of  all  tributes  to  his  genius.  Few 
works  on  any  subject  upon  which  public  opinion 
is  so  constantly  changing  as  on  that  of  theologi- 


cal belief  live  through  one  generation,  and  two  and 
a  half  centuries  is  immortality  indeed.  Even  the 
great,  good,  and  splendidly  endowed  Jeremy  Taj''- 
lor  is  passing  into  oblivion,  and  he  whose  works 
Hazlitt  declared  to  be  among  tlie  sublimest  pro- 
ductions of  the  English  intellect  will  soon  be  for- 
gotten outside  of  his  own  denomination. 

Rutherford  has  been  more  fortunate,  his  letters 
skim  the  swirling  vortex  of  controversy,  and  ap- 
peal to  every  mind  which  has  the  capacity  to  ad- 
mire keenly  imaginative,  poetic,  and  generous  en- 
thusiasm. 

This  volume  of  selections  cannot  fail  to  make 
him  much  more  widely  known  in  this  country. 

Anderson's  General  History.  New  York : 
Clarke  &  Maynard.  A  valuable  work  for 
schools,  particularly  rich  and  accurate  in  chro- 
nology. Cnlike  the  majority  of  text-book 
compilers,  who,  in  spite  of  Grote,  RawUnson, 
Mommsen,  and  others,  persist  in  commencing 
the  history  of  Greece  with  the  siege  of  Troy 
(the  date  of  which  they  generally,  put  down 
wrong).  Prof.  Anderson  gives  the  Epic  Cycle  its 
proper  classification,  and  dates  the  auti:  en  tic  re- 
cord from  the  first  Olympiad. 

So  far  as  we  have  examined,  we  have  found 
this  work  an  exceptionally  succinct,  lucid,  and 
comprehensive  abridgment,  and  the  general  ar- 
rangement is  admirable.  There  are  several  tests 
by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  soundness  of  a 
compiler's  historical  knowledge,  such  as  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  lists  of  JManetho  and  Berosus, 
the  date  of  the  faU  of  Troy,  and  the  legendary  an- 
nals of  Rome,  and  Prof.  Anderson  seems  to  be 
conversant  with  the  latest  conclusions  cf  the  best 
authorities  on  mythic  and  traditional  history. 


BOOKS    RECEIYED. 

Letters  of  a  Sentimental  Idler,  by  H.  H.  Leech. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1  vol.,  8vo, 
pp.  464,  handsomely  illustrated. 

History  of  Fittsfield,  Mass.,  by  J.  E.  A.  Smith. 
Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  Vol.  1,  8vo,  pp.  518, 
handsomely  illustrated. 

Memory's  Tribute  to  Tliomas  H.  Stockton,  by 
Rev.  Alexander  Clark.  New  York :  S.  R.  WeUs. 
12mo,  pp.  55. 

Ttxas  Almanac.  Galveston:  W.  Richardson 
&  Co.     12mo,  pp.  256. 


SCIENCE. 

Tlie  Sun.— ^^mcQ  the  discovery  that  the  red 
flames  (as  we  are  entitled  to  call  them  now)  can 
be  examined  at  any  time  the  sun  is  visil>le,  the 
extreme  interest  with  which  physicists  have  hith- 
erto looked  forward  to  a  total  eclipse  will  be 
somewhat  abated.  It  may,  however,  be  worth 
recording  that,  on  the  7th  August  next,  there  will 
be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible  in  NorthAmeri- 
ca.  The  path  of  totality,  about  one  hundred 
miles  in  width,  will  pass  through  Alaska,  lat.  60" 
46-9'  north,  long.  68"  46'  west  of  Washington,  on 
Saturday  noon ;  crossing  British  America,  it  will 
again  enter  tlie  United  States  territory  near  the 
head  of  Milk  River,  long.  30'  W.,  pass  through 
the  southwest  corner  of  Minnesota,  crossing  the 
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Mississippi  river  near  Burlington,  Iowa,  the  State 
of  Illinois  just  north  of  Springfield,  and  the  Ohio 
river  near  Louisville.  From  thence  it  will  run,  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  through  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky and  North  Carolina,  and  reach  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  near  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  at  about 
sunset.  North  and  south  of  this  line  tlie  eclipse 
will  be  partial  tliroughout  the  United  States.  The 
American  photographers  are  already  organizing 
arrangements  to  bring  every  available  telescope 
into  use  on  that  occasion  for  photographic  pur- 
poses, and  intend  securing  photographs  along  as 
many  points  of  the  path  as  possible.  The  writer, 
who  has  already  had  some  experience  in  photo- 
graphing the  phenomena  of  eclipses,  the  moon  and 
sun,  would  venture  to  make  three  suggestions  in 
thii  respect.  Firstly,  that  attention  should  not 
exclusively  be  confined  to  the  wet  collodion  pro- 
cess, but  that  the  daguerrotype  and  dry  albumen 
process  should  also  be  used.  Pictures  by  these  pro- 
cesses possess  more  sharpness,  and  are  capable 
of  giving  more  microscopic  detail,  than  ordinary 
wet  collodion  ;  moreover,  the  plates  may  be  pre- 
pared the  night  before  and  developed  after  the 
eclipse  is  over,  thus  leaving  the  operator's  whole 
attention  free  to  devote  to  the  exposure  of  as  many 
plates  as  possible.  Secondly,  some  telescopes 
should  have  a  system  of  lenses  beyond  the  princi- 
ple focus  of  the  object-glass,  so  as  to  project  a 
magnified  image  of  the  phenomena  on  to  the  sen- 
sitive plate.  The  necessary  amplification  to  four 
or  five  inches  will  be  far  more  accurately  done, 
when  eS^ected  in  this  manner  at  one  operation, 
than  when  the  small  negatives  are  copied  after- 
wards in  the  enlarging  camera,  which  will  magni- 
fy all  the  defects  as  well  as  that  which  is  wislied 
to  be  recorded.  Thirdly,  the  most  experienced 
photographer  who  can  be  obtained  should  have 
charge  of  the  photographic  operations.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  astronomers,  physicists, 
and  photographers  can  be  manufactured  for  the 
occasion.  To  look  at  the  records  of  the  English 
expeditions  it  would  appear  as  if  the  highest 
scientific  talent  possessed  by  the  country  were  an 
exclusive  attribute  of  our  army  and  navy. 
Amongst  so  many  captains  and  lieutenants  it  is  a 
relief  to  find  a  plain  Mr.  The  French  and  Ger- 
man expeditions  were  managed  diflerently — and 
contrast  their  results  with  ours  1  — "  The  Great  So- 
lar Eclipse  of  August  18,  1868,''  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science. 

Transfusion  of  the  Blood. — Among  the  wonders 
of  surgery  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
operation  of  transfusion,  which  has  occasionally 
been  performed  with  success  in  very  extreme 
cases.  It  consists  in  conveying  a  portion  of  the 
blood  from  the  veins  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
person  into  those  of  one  sinking,  and  apparently 
at  the  point  of  death.  A  case  of  this  kind  has 
lately  occurred  in  the  Hospital  deUa  Concezione  at 
Palermo.  A  youth  of  seventeen,  named  Giuseppe 
Ginazzo,  was  received  into  that  establishment  in 
September,  1868,  with  a  bad  humor  in  his  leg, 
which  eventually  rendered  amputation  necessary. 
The  patient  was  very  much  emaciated  and  labor- 
ing under  fever,  and  after  the  operation  he  became 
more  reduced  than  ever,  the  pulse  being  imper- 
ceptible, the  eyes  dull,  the  body  cold,  and  it  was 
clearly  apparent  that  he  was  sinking  fast.  In  this 
emergency,   his  attendant,  Dr.  Enrico  Albanese 


had  recourse  to  transfusion  of  the  blood  as  the 
only  remedy  that  had  not  yet  been  tried.  Two 
assistants  of  the  hospital  oa'ered  to  have  their 
veins  opened  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  a  quantity 
of  blood  on  two  different  occasions  was  introduced 
into  the  patient's  system.  He  began  at  once  to 
revive,  and  after  the  first  operation  he  recovered 
the  faculty  of  speech,  stating  that  before  he  could 
neither  see  nor  hear,  but  felt  as  if  he  were  flying 
in  the  air. 

A  similar,  and  even  more  interesting  case,  oc- 
curred a  few  years  back  in  Staflbrdshire,  the 
operation  then  being  performed  on  a  \&Aj  residing 
in  Cannock.  The  patient  seemed  to  be  expiring 
from  loss  of  blood,  when  her  husband,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  surgeon,  Mr.  J.  Wheatcroft, 
consented  to  the  experiment  of  transfusion,  and 
two  pounds  of  blood  were  conveyed  from  his 
veins  into  those  of  his  wife.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  the  operation  was  performed  the  current 
of  blood  began  to  flow,  the  "ebbing  of  fife  "  was 
checked,  and  the  circulation  being  re-established, 
deliverance  from  death,  which  had  seemed  so  • 
near,  was  secured. 

The  suggestion  has  been  thrown  out  that  in 
the  last  stage  of  low  typhus,  and  the  collapse 
attendant  on  Asiatic  cholera,  the  same  remedy 
might  possibly  prove  of  service.  But  we  have 
not  yet  heard  of  the  experiment  being  tried  in 
such  a  case. 

Discoveries  at  Jerusalem. — Biblical  students  will 
be  greatly  interested  in  the  discoveries  which 
have  been  made,  and  are  now  in  progress,  at 
Jerusalem,  by  Lieut.  Charles  Warren  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  of  England.  The  colossal  foundations 
of  the  Temple  wall,  which  are  "  stones  of  ten 
cubits  and  stones  of  eight  cubits,"  laid  by  Solomon 
or  his  successors  on  the  throne,  are  now  being 
laid  bare  at  the  enormous  depth  of  ninety  feet 
and  more  beneath  the  present  surface.  If  bared 
to  its  foundation,  the  wall  would  present  an  un- 
broken face  of  solid  masonry  nearly  1,(jOO  feet 
long  and  150  feet  in  height  I  The  wall,  as  it 
stands,  has  excited  the  wonder  of  the  world.  A 
letter  in  the  London  Times  says: — 

"  The  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  on  which  the 
tempter  placed  the  Saviour,  has  just  been  un- 
covered to  the  base,  and  is  found  still  to  have  an 
elevation  of  136  feet.  The  statement  of  Josephus 
is  therefore  no  exaggeration.  •  If  any  oue  looked 
from  the  battlements  into  the  valley  he  would  be 
giddy,  while  his  sight  could  not  reach  to  such  an 
immense  depth.'  Sections  of  the  ancient  wall  of 
Ophir  have  been  exhumed,  showing  that,  as 
Josephus  says,  it  was  joined  to  the  southeast 
angle  of  the  Temple.  Aqueducts,  cisterns,  rock- 
he-wu  channels  and  passages  have  also  been  dis- 
covered within  and  around  the  harem,  throwing 
new  light  on  the  buildings,  the  arrangements, 
and  the  services  of  the  Temple." 

The  sites  of  Calvary,  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda  are  hoped  to  be  discovered; 
and,  if  the  exploring  party  is  provided  with  funds, 
Lieut.  Warren  does  not  despair  of  surveying  and 
designating  the  boundaries  and  chief  locahties 
of  the  ancient  Jerusalem  which  the  Saviour  saw 
and  which  Josephus  described.  The  recent  visit 
of  the  Sultan  to  England  has  been  favorable  to 
the  work  of  exploration,  and  the  wisdom  and  tact 
of  Lieut.  Warren  and  his  staff  have   smoothed 
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down  Moslem  prejudice,  removed  local  opposition, 
and  brought  about  opportunities  for  excavation, 
such  as  never  occurred  before ;  and,  besides, 
large  numbers  of  Arab  laborers  have  been  trained 
to  the  work  and  are  eager  to  be  employed,  and 
the  exact  points  for  successful  exploration  are 
now  known. 

Balloons  and  Ballooning. — In  reply  to  your 
Manchester  correspondent,  "G-.  H.  W.,"  permit 
me  to  say  that  hydrogen  gas  was  discovered  by 
Cavendish  in  177^:  and  as  this  gas  was  found  to 
be  the  lightest  substance  known,  100  cubic  inches 
weighing  only  a  httle  more  than  two  grains,  Ca- 
vallo,  the  eminent  electrician,  immediately  after 
began  to  make  experiments  in  aerial  sailing.  The 
brothers  Montgoltier  constructed  a  vessel  110  feet 
iu  circumference,  and  50u  lbs.  in  weight;  with 
this  thej-  intended  to  navigate  the  air,  and  they 
called  their  new  vessel  a  "balloon."  In  the  sum- 
mer of  17S3  this  balloon  was  sent  up,  and  its  pas- 
sengers were  a  sheep,  a  duck,  and  a  cock ;  and 
soon  after,  in  the  same  year,  the  Montgolfiers 
made  their  first  ascent  from  Paris.  Then, 
iu  1784,  Blanchard  and  Jeffries  passed  in  a 
baUoon  from  Dover  to  the  forest  of  Guiennes. 
Rozier,  in  his  attempt  to  cross  the  English 
Channel  from  Franca,  m  1785,  was  the  first 
mail  killed  by  ballooning.  The  French  Repub- 
lican army,  in  1794,  operated  with  the  first 
army-balloon  for  military  reconnoitring  purposes, 
and  Colonel  CouteUe  was  the  first  army  balloonist. 
In  1804,  G-ay  Lussac  and  Bict  made  the  first  as- 
cent for  scientic  purposes.  Brioschi  and  Andre- 
ane,  in  180(J.  were  the  first  Italian  aeronauts. 
Blanchard  made  no  less  than  sixty-six  ascents. 
In  Europe,  the  longest  aerial  voyag-e  is  that  of 
Green,  Holland,  and  Mason,  who  in  eighteen  hours 
travelled  500  miles ;  and  from  St.  Louis  to  Cana- 
da, is  the  longest  American  aeronautic  adventure. 
And  we  all  remember  18G.i,  the  year  in  which 
Glaisher  and  Coxwell  made  the  highest  of  all  bal- 
loon ascents,  namely,  31,680  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  H.  H.  U. 

Tilings  lowth  Remembering. — That  in  England 
there  is  one  birth  to  every  3(i  persons  fiving,  one 
marriage  to  every  122  persons  Hving,  and  one 
death  to  every  45  persons  living.  That  accord- 
ing to  the  marriage  registers  22  per  cent,  of  the 
men  and  3(»  per  cent,  of  the  women  who  marry 
are  unable  to  write.  That  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons marryhig  under  age  is  7  per  cent,  among 
males  and  20  among  females.  That  14  per  cent. 
of  the  men  who  marry  are  ^idowers,  and  9  per 
cent,  of  women  who  marry  are  widows.  That 
boys  are  born  in  the  proportion  of  104  to  every 
100  girls  born.  That  males  experience  a  higher 
rate  of  mortality  than  females,  so  that  if  there 
were  no  emigration,  or  if  the  men  and  women 
emigrated  in  pairs,  the  numbers  would  be  reduced 
in  the  end  very  nearly  to  an  equilibrium,  and  the 
men  and  women  Hving  of  all  ages  would  be  in  the 
proportion  of  lu0,029  to  100,000;  emigration, 
however,  has  upset  this  hypothesis,  and  the  cen- 
sus declares  the  majority  to  be  in  fa/or  of  the 
women — that  is.  there  are  only  95  men  to  every 
lOo  women,  the  mean  male  death-rate  in  this 
country  per  100,0i)0  of  population,  in  29  years, 
being  2,:-;a2,  against  a  femala  rate  of  2,154,  so 
that  to  every  100  deaths  of  females  there  are  103 
deaths  of  males,  or  of  equal  numbers  Uving  the 


number  of  male  deaths  to  every  100  deaths  of  fe- 
males is  108.  That  the  rate  of  increase  of  popu- 
lation is  gradually  decreasing;  thus,  it  was  18 
per  cent,  in  the  10  years  1811-21  ;  in  the  10  years 
18,51-61,  it  was  only  12  per  cent.,  or  1-141  per 
cent,  per  annum.  That  the  average  age  at  which 
marriages  are  first  contracted  in  England — that  is, 
excluding  marriages  of  widowers  and  widows — is 
'25-5  years  for  males,  and  24-3  years  for  females. 
That  the  average  age  of  husbands  is  43'0  years, 
and  of  wives  405  years;  the  husband  being  2-5 
years  older  than  the  wife.  That  to  every  100 
births  there  are  six  children  born  out  of  wedlock 
annually.  That  out  of  every  100  children  born 
26  never  see  their  fifth  birthday;  that  the  births 
in  EJngland  are  registered  in  the  greatest  propor- 
tions in  the  first  two  quarters  of  the  year ;  that 
the  deaths  are  most  frequent  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year ;  and  that  the  marriages  are  most 
numerous  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  That 
the  mean  after  lifetime  or  expectation  of  life  of 
males  and  females  respectively,  at  birth,  is  39-9 
years,  41-9  years;  at  five  years  of  age  it  is  rather 
more — 4y8  years  and  60-3  years;  at  2o  years  of 
age  it  is  'sdh  and  4()-3  years ;  at  30  it  is  32-8  and 
33-8  years;  at  40  it  is  26-1  and  27-3  years:  and 
at  50  it  is  19-5  and  20-8  years.  The  mean  age  at 
death  for  males  and  females  respectively — with 
which  the  expectation  of  life  should  never  be  con- 
founded—is, at  birth,  H9y  years  and  41-9  years; 
at  5  years  of  age  it  is  54-7  and  55-3  years ;  at  20 
years  of  age  it  is  59-5  and  6ir3  years;  and  at  30 
it  is  62-8  and  638  years;  at  40  it  is  65-1  and  67-3 
years;  and  at  50  it  is  69o  and  70-S  years. — The 
Times. 

French  Customs  Statistics. — The  French  Direc- 
tor-General of  Customs  has  published  the  general 
table  of  the  foreign  trade  of  France  during  the 
first  eleven  months  of  the  year  1868.  On  the 
whole,  it  indicates  a  steady  increase  in  the  ex- 
ports, and  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  imports. 
The  amount  of  imports  for  the  past  year  is  3,113,- 
000,000fr.  in  goods,  and  653,()iiu,00dfr.  in  specie; 
total  3,768,00ii,0oofr.,  against  3,656,000,00U1V.  in 
1867,  or  an  augmentation  of  2r2,o00,0O0fr.  for  the 
eleven  months.  The  exports  for  the  same  j^eriod 
(186^)  amount  to  2,9y6,000,i)00fr.,  comprising 
365,000,o00fr.  of  precious  metals,  against  2,S17,- 
OOU.OOOfr.  in  1867,  including  227,000,00011-.  for 
precious  metals— showing  an  increase  for  1868  of 
179,00i),000fr.  It  is  with  England  that  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  France  are  the  most  import- 
ant. The  imports  and  exports  together,  which  in 
1862  amounted  to  1, 145,000fr.,  and  rose  in  i8t'>6 
to  l,778,00i>,000fr.,  fell  all  at  once  in  1867  to  1,- 
448,000,000fr.  In  1862  France  imported  from 
Switzerland  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  58,- 
000,0001r.,  and  in  1867,  107,000,000fr.,  and  ex- 
ported to  the  same  country  137,000,000fr.  and 
283,000,000fr.  respectively.  The  imports  from 
the  United  States  fell  to  96,000,000fr.  in  1862,  in 
consequence  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  exports  to 
near  100,000,000fr. ;  but  after  the  peace  they  rose 
rapidly— the  former  to  141,000,000fr.  and  the  lat- 
ter to  155,00U,0001r.  In  that  part  of  the  returns 
which  relates  to  shipping  we  find  that  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1867,  the  total  tonnage  was  1,042,- 
751,  and  at  present  is  1,048,679,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  0,928  tons.  The  number  of  vessels  is 
15,602.     Of  these  7,212  are  below  10  tons,  4,757 
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from  10  to  100,  2,7:'.."  frnm  100  to  300,  while  i 
800  tons  there  are  only  76 ;  out  of  that  total  215 
are  steamers,  representing  86,102  tons,  an  aug- 
mentation l)eing  found  over  the  previous  year  of 
8  ships  and  11,192  tons.  The  total  amount  of  indi- 
rect imposts  for  the  eleven  mo)'ths  of  1868  was 
67O,00O.0COfr.,  against  662,000,000fr.  in  1867. 
There  is  a  falling  off  in  the  import  duties,  in  the 
duties  on  salt  and  tobacco,  but  an  imi3rovement  in 
those  on  potable  liquors,  home-made  sugars,  and 
gunpowder. 

People  inclined  to  corpulence  may  profit  by  M. 
Dancel's  observations  on  the  development  of  fat. 
He  says,  that  some  of  his  patients,  whose  obesity 
was  a  constant  inconvenience  and  cause  of  disease, 
"lost  very  notably  of  their  embonpoint  by  a  change 
in  their  aUmentary  regimou— abstaining  almost 
entirely  from  vegetables,  feculent  substances, 
diminishing  their  quantity  of  drink,  and  increasing, 
when  necessary,  their  portion  of  meat." — On  an- 
other subject,  M.  Gueriii  Meneville  behaves  he 
has  found  a  new  cochineal  msect  (Coccus  fabce) 
on  the  common  bean,  which  grows  wild  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  in  such  abundance  that  a 
considerable  quantity  may  be  collected  in  a  short 
time.  The  yield  of  coloring  matter  is  of  such 
amount,  that  a  project  is  talked  of  for  cultivating 
the  plant  extensively. 

Lieutenant  Hunt,  of  the  American  Coast 
Survey,  states  that  copperplate  engravings  may 
be  copied  on  stone;  specimens  are  to  appear  in 
the  forthcoming  report.  To  quote  his  description: 
"  A  copperplate  being  duly  engraved,  it  is  inked, 
and  an  impression  taken  on  transfer-paper.  A 
good  paper,  which  welting  does  not  expand,  is 
needed,  and  a  fatty  coating  is  used  in  the  process. 
The  transfer-paper  impression  is  laid  on  the 
smooth  stone,  and  run  through  a  press.  It  is  tlien 
wetted,  heated,  and  strip23ed  off  from  the  stone, 
leaving  the  ink  and  fat  on  its  face.  The  heated 
fat  is  softly  brushed  away,  leaving  only  the  ink- 
lines.  From  this  reversed  impression  on  the 
stone,  the  printing  is  performed  just  as  in 
ordinary  lithography.  A  good  transfer  produces 
from  oUOO  to  5i)Uu  copies  Thus  prints  from  a 
single  copperplate  can  be  influitely  multiplied, 
the  printing  being,  moreover,  much  cheaper  than 
copperplate. " 

Tlie  Color  of  the  Sky. — Professor  Tyndall  is 
now  engaged  on  the  chemical  action  of  light  upon 
vapors,  and  he  has  quite  recently  handed  in  a 
paper  to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  colors  of  the 
sky,  on  the  polarization  of  light  by  the  sky,  and 
by  cloudy  matter  generally.  By  the  condensation 
of  liquids  of  various  kinds  into  particles  so  small 
that  their  diameters  are  measured,  not  by  tens 
of  thousandths,  but  Ity  hundreds  of  thousandths 
of  an  inch,  he  succeeds  in  producing  a  blue  which 
equals,  il  it  does  not  transcend,  that  of  the  deepest 
and  purest  Italian  sky ;  and  this  blue  exhibits  all 
the  effects  of  polarization  which  have  been 
hitherto  observed  in  skylight. 

Columbics  and  the  Egg. — Among  the  popular 
errors  of  the  day  is  the  story  of  Columbus,  who, 
fiuding'it  impossible  to  make  an  egg  stand  on  its 
end,  crushed  iu  the  basis,  and  thus  made  it  stand. 
The  goldfish  of  Charles  II.  was  accepted  as 
imponderable  by  many  wise  heads  without  ex- 
periment, (if,  indeed,  it  ever  had  a  bemg,)  and  the 


story  of  Columbus  and  the  egg  is  supposed  to  be 
based  on  the  physical  axiom  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  an  egg  stand  on  its  end.  Yet,  five 
minutes'  careful  balancing  will  convince  any 
dexterous  experimenter  that  an  egg  may  be  made 
to  stand,  and  remain  balanced  on  its  end,  without 
breaking  the  shell.  All  that  is  required  is  steadi- 
ness of  hand,  and  perhaps  a  little  patience.  And 
M.  Delepierre  mentions  that  "  the  fable  of  the  egg 
that  he  is  said  to  have  broken,  in  order  to  make 
it  stand  upright,  has  been  disproveil  by  M.  Hum- 
boldt, iu  his  ExMmen  Critique  de  VHistoire  de  la 
G'ographiey  Hogarth,  it  will  be  recollected,  has 
made  "  Columbus  and  the  Egg "  the  subject  of 
one  of  his  admirable  illustrative  prints.  Now, 
if  Vasari  is  to  be  credited,  the  Florentine 
architect,  Brunelleschi,  many  years  before  Colum- 
bus was  born,  performed  the  egg  feat  relative  to 
his  intended  cupola  for  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Pioro,  in  Florence.  The  other  architects 
desired  that  Filippo  should  explain  his  purpose 
minutely,  and  show  his  model,  as  they  had  done 
theirs.  This  he  would  not  do,  but  proposed  to 
all  the  masters,  foreigners  and  compatriots,  that 
he  who  could  make  an  egg  stand  upright  on  a 
piece  of  smooth  marble  should  be  appointed  to 
build  the  cupola,  since  in  doing  that  his  genius 
should  be  made  manifest.  They  took  an  egg  ac- 
cordingly, and  all  those  masters  did  their  best  to 
make  it  stand  upright,  but  none  discovered  the 
method  of  doing  so.  Whereupon  Filippo  being 
told  that  he  might  make  it  stand  himself,  took  it 
daintily  into  his  hand,  gave  the  end  of  it  a  blow 
on  the  plane  of  the  marble,  and  made  it  stand  up- 
right. Beholding  this,  the  artists  loudly  protest- 
ed, exclaiming  that  they  could  all  have  done  the 
same;  but  Filippo  replied,  laughing,  tliat  they 
might  also  know  how  to  construct  the  cupola  if 
they  had  seen  the  model  and  the  design.  This 
occurred  about  A.  D.  1420. — Historic  Ninepins. 
By  John  Timhs,  F.S.A. 


VARIETIES. 

The  Name  of  God  in  Forty-Eight  Languages. — 
As  Louis  Burger,  the  well-known  author  and 
philologist,  was  walking  in  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysees  one  day,  he  heard  a  familiar  voice 
exclaiming,  "Buy  some  nuts  of  a  poor  man,  sir; 
twentj^  for  a  penny  I  "  He  looked  up,  and  recog- 
nized his  old  barber. 

"What!  are  you  selling  nuts?  "  said  he. 

"  Ah,  sir,  I  have  Ijpen  unfortunate." 

"  But  this  i?  no  business  for  a  man  like  you." 

"  Oh,  sir,  if  you  could  only  tell  me  of  something 
better  to  do,"  returned  the  barber  with  a  sigh. 

Burger  was  touched.  He  reflected  a  moment ; 
then  tearing  a  leaf  from  his  memorandum-book, 
he  wrote  for  a  few  moments  and  handed  it  to  the 
man  saying,  "  Take  this  to  a  printing  office  and 
have  a  hundred  copies  struck  off;  here  is  the 
money  to  pay  for  it.  Get  a  license  from  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Police,  and  sell  them  at  two  cents  a 
copy,  and  you  will  have  bread  on  the  spot.  The 
strangers  who  visit  Paris  cannot  refuse  this 
tribute  to  the  name  of  God  printed  in  so  many 
different  ways." 

The  barber  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  was  always 
seen  in  the  entrance  to  the  Exposition,  selling  the 
following  hand-bill: 
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THE  NAME  OF  GOD  IN  FOUTY-EIGHT  LANQU.VGES. 
Hebrew,  Elohim,  Eloah.  Olala  tongue,  Deu. 
Chaldaic,  Elah.  German  and  Swiss,  Gott. 

Assyrian,  Ellah.  Flemish,  Good. 

Syriac  and  Turkish,  Alah. Dutch,  Godt. 
Malay,  Alia.  English   and  old  Saxon, 

Arabic,  Allah.  God 

Language   of  the   Magi, Teutonic,  Goth. 

Orsi.  Danish  and  Swedish,  Gut. 

Old  Egyptian,  Tent.         Norwegian,  Gud. 
Armorian,  Teuti.  Slavic,  Buch. 

Modern   Egyptian,  Teun.Polish,  Bog. 
Greek,  Theos.  Pollacca,  Bung. 

Cretan,  Thios.  Lapp,  Jubinal. 

jEohan,  and  Doric,  Ilos.  Fiiniish,  Jumala. 
Latin,  Deus.  Runic,  As. 

Low  Latin,  Diex.  Pannonlan,  Istu. 

Celtic  and  old  Gallic,  Diu.Zemblain,  Fetizo. 
French,  Dieu.  Hindostanee,  Rain. 

Spanish,  Dios.  Coromandel,  Brama. 

Portuguese,  Deos.  Tartar,  Magatal. 

Old  German,  Diet.  Persian,  Sire. 

Provencal,  Diou.  Chinese,  Prussa. 

Low  Bi-eton,  Doue.  Japanese,  Goezur. 

Italian,  Dio.  Madagascar,  Zannar. 

Irish,  Die.  Peru\nan,  Puchocammae. 

A  few  days  after  Burger  met  the  barber. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  has  the  holy  name  of  God 
brought  you  good  luck  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  sir.  I  sell  on  an  average  a  hun- 
dred copies  a  day,  at  two  cents  each,  or  two  dol- 
lars ;  but  the  strangers  are  generous  ;  some  give 
me  ten  cents  and  others  twenty.  I  have  even 
received  half  a  dollar  for  a  copy,  so  that,  all  told, 
I  am  making  five  dollars  a  day." 

"  Five  dollars  a  day  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  thanks  to  your  kindness. " 

'•Ahl  "  thought  Burger,  as  he  walked  away, 
"  if  I  were  not  a  hterary  man  I  would  turn  ped- 
dler or  publisher ;  there  is  nothing  so  profitable 
as  selling  the  learning  or  wit  of  others  !  " 

Purchasing  an  Em2Kror's  Body. — On  the  21st 
September  we  heard  toat  his  Excellency  Admiral 
von  Tegethoff  had  arrived  to  take  away  the  body 
of  the  Emperor,  and  arrange  his  private  affairs. 
The  arrival  of  the  hero  of  Lissa  of  course  created 
a  great  sensation  amongst  the  Mexicans,  and  the 
more  so  as  the  dignified  and  proper  manner  in 
which  the  admiral  behaved  formed  such  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  behavior  of  the  former  re- 
presentative of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  M.  von 
Tegethoff  arranged  also  the  money  affairs  of  the 
Emperor  by  M.  Davidson,  the  agent  of  the  house 
of  Bothschild.  I  received  a  confidential  letter 
from  that  gentleman,  in  which  I  was  requested  to 
give  my  opinion  about  the  claims  of  different 
persons.  I  did  so  according  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  judgment,  and  heard  that  these 
claims  were  paid  according  to  my  suggestions. 
About  that  time  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Basch,  in  which  he  I'equeste'd  me  to  procure  for 
him  the  plaster-of- Paris  cast  made  from  the  face 
of  the  Emperor  by  Dr.  Licea.  As  I  could  not  go 
out,  I  sent  my  wife.  The  doctor  had  preserved 
a  great  many  relics  of  the  Emperor, — of  course  not 
because  he  loved  him,  but  for  the  same  reasons 
for  which  the  Liberal  Government  retained  his 
body — to  do  business  with  them.  Dr.  Licea  had 
all  the  clothes  which  the  Emperor  wore  when  he 
was  shot,  part  of  his  beard,  hair,  &c..  and  he  was 
waiting  for  a  purchaser  for  these  rohcs.  He  asked 


my  wife  twenty  thousand  pesos,  and  she  asked 
him  to  make  a  written  inventory  of  all  the  things 
he  had,  and  also  the  price  he  asked  for  them. 
Probably  to  bribe  her,  he  presented  her  with  a 
part  of  the  Emperor's  hair  and  beard,  and  a  piece 
of  the  red  silk  sash  which  was  saturated  with  his 
blood.  To  me  he  sent  a  piece  of  the  Emperor's 
heart  in  alcohol,  and  a  bullet  which  was  found  in 
his  body.  Dr.  Basch  states  in  his  book  that  all 
the  buUets  passed  right  through  his  body,  but  all 
the  Mexican  doctors  assert  that  one  i-emained 
near  the  spine.  I  suppose  it  was  that  which  was 
shot  into  his  heart  when  he  was  lying  on  the 
ground.  My  wife  showed  this  inventory  to  Ad- 
miral Tegethoff^  and  President  Juarez.  The  doctor 
was  sued  for  trying  to  sell  what  did  not  belong 
to  him,  and  condemned  by  the  court. — ALy  Diary 
in  Mexico  in  18G7,  &c.     By  Felix  ISaim-iialm. 

Empress  of  France. — In  one  of  the  accounts  of 
the  last  ball  at  the  TuQeries  the  Empress  was 
reported  to  have  worn  a  pink  dress ;  another 
announced  her  as  dressed  in  white,  and  a  third 
declared  the  imperial  robe  to  be  yellow  I  How- 
ever, if  her  Majesty  is  not  blessed  with  the  quali- 
ties of  the  chameleon,  she  possesses  the  true  art 
of  the  toilette ;  she  knows  how  to  dress  to  suit 
her  face  and  figure.  Her  costumes  are  always 
tasteful,  never  gaudy.  She  has  also  solved 
another  difficult  problem — that  of  dressing  with 
wonderful  quickness.  The  arrangements  that 
have  been  made  to  compass  this  end  are  very 
intricate,  and  resemble  the  transformation  scene 
in  a  pantomime.  When  the  Empress  is  about  to 
pass  from  her  apartment  to  her  dressing-room,  the 
first /em/He  de  chambre  touches  an  electric  bell  that 
corresponds  with  tlie  room  overhead.  Thereupon 
a  trap-door  in  the  ceiling  of  the  dressing-room 
opens,  and  the  toilette  the  Empress  has  signified 
her  intention  of  wearing  is  lowered  from  above — 
petticoats,  slip,  dress,  tunics,  all  ready  to  put  on, 
one  inside  the  other,  with  their  trimmings  of 
flowers  and  ribbons,  flounces  and  lace.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  she  is  dressed,  necklace, 
jewels,  and  ear-rings  are  in  their  places,  and  then 
the  hairdresser  is  summoned ;  for  the  Empress, 
contrary  to  the  usual  fashion,  leaves  her  coiffure 
to  the  last.  The  whole  process  is  completed  in 
less  than  half  an  hour. 

Diamonds. — Six  well-authenticated  diamonds 
have  been  found,  one  of  them  by  a  Hottentot, 
near  the  missionary  station  of  Pneil,  about  the 
junction  of  the  Vaal  and  Orange  Rivers.  He 
showed  it  to  his  missionary,  who  sent  it  to  Dr. 
Atherstone.  He  pronounced  it  a  diamond  of  great 
value,  worth  perhaps  £.5uO  or  more,  and  received 
instructions  to  send  it  to  the  care  of  the  colonial 
secretary  in  Cape  Town,  to  be  held  or  disposed  of 
for  the  benefit  of  the  finder.  I  have  just  seen 
two  of  the  diamonds,  which  have  been  brought  by 
Sir  P.  Wodehouse,  and  are  in  the  possession  of 
Messrs.  Garrard,  jewellers  to  her  Majesty,  in  the 
Haymarket.  One  weighs  21^  :j\,-  carats,  and  the 
other  8{-i^  carats.  The  smaller  one  would  be 
worth  £200.  The  other,  if  placed  on  a  half- 
sovereign,  would  not  project  over  its  rim,  but  is  a 
trifle  heavier,  and  a  thousand  times  more  valua- 
ble, than  that  coin.  The  fact  of  six  or  seven  such 
diamonds  having  been  found  almost  in  one 
locality,  in  so  limited  a  time,  is  remarkable,  Brazil 
producing  one  of  such  value  only  In  about  twelve 
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months.  And  Mr.  Tennant  directs  the  attention 
of  searchers  to  small  stones  and  dust,  which  are 
wortli  £50  per  ounce,  pointing  out  that  if  dia- 
mond dust  could  be  gathered  in  such  abundance 
as  to  reduce  its  price  to  £5  per  oz.,  manj'  sub- 
stances which  cannot  now  be  profitably  worked 
would  become  useful. 

Byron  boasted  that  he  had  written  "  Manfred  " 
with  a  single  pen.  As  this  feat  was  performed  be- 
fore Gillott  or  Mitchell  had  risen  to  fame,  the 
implement  must  have  been  such  as  he  apostrophizes 
in  his  -Engfeh  Bards"  by  the  name  of  "My  grey 
go.ise  quill,  slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my 
will."  Le  Sage,  in  L'Envoi  to  "  Gil  Bias,"  also 
apostrophizes  the  one  pen  which  wrote  the  whole 
worlc. 

Mr.  Mill  on  Female  Education.— liv.  John  Stuart 
Mill  has  written  to  some  ladies  in  St.  Petersburg, 
congratulating  them  on  their  efforts  to  obtain  a 
higher  education  for  women  in  Russia.  He  says 
— "The  equal  advent  of  botii  sexes  to  intellectual 
culture  is  importaut  not  only  to  women,  which  is 
assuredly  a  snfBcient  recommendation,  but  also  to 
universal  civilization.  I  am  profoundly  convmced 
that  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  male 
sex  runs  a  great  risk  of  stopping,  if  not  of  receding, 
as  long  as  that  of  the  women  remains  behind,  and 
that,  not  only  because  notliing  can  replace  the 
mother  for  the  education  of  ciiildren,  but  also  be- 
cause  the  influence  upon  man  himself  of  the  charac- 
ter and  ideas  of  the  companion  of  his  life  cannot  be 
insignificant;  woman  must  either  push  him  forward 
or  hold  him  back." 

Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors. — Messrs.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  are  about  to  issue 
the  completion  of  Dr.  Allibone's  "Dictionary  of 
English  Literature,  and  British  and  American  Au- 
thors " — the  first  volume  of  which  was  published 
some  years  since  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Childs.  Persons 
desiring  Vols.  II.  and  III.,  uniform  with  the  origin- 
al edition  of  Vol.  I.,  to  complete  their  sets,  are  in- 
vited to  send  their  names  to  the  publishers. 

Past  and  Present  in  the  Desert — There  are  the 
vase  Pyramids  that  have  defied  time ;  the  river  upon 
which  Moses  was  cradled  in  infancy;  the  same 
sandy  deserts  through  which  he  led  his  people;  and 
the  vvateriug-places  where  their  flocks  were  led  to 
drink.  The  wild  and  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs 
who,  thousands  of  years  ago,  dug  out  the  wells  in 
the  wilderness,  are  represented  by  their  descend- 
ants, unchanged,  who  now  draw  water  from  the 
deep  wells  of  their  forefathers  with  the  skins  that 
have  never  altered  their  fashion.  The  Arabs  gath- 
ering with  their  goats  and  sheep  around  the  wells 
to-day  recall  the  recollection  of  that  distant  time 
when  "Jacob  went  on  his  journey,  and  came  into 
the  land  of  the  people  of  the  East.  And  he  looked, 
and  behold,  a  well  in  the  field;  and,  lo!  there  were 
three  flocks  of  sheep  lying  by  it;  for  out  of  that 
well  they  watered  their  flocks;  and  a  great  stone 
was  upon  the  well's  mouth.  And  ihither  were  all 
the  flocks  gathered,  and  they  rolled  the  stone  from 
the  well's  mouth,  and  watered  tlie  slieep,  and  put 
the  sJ;one  again  upon  the  well's  mouth  in  his  place." 
The  picture  of  that  scene  would  be  an  illustration 
of  Arab  daily  life  in  the  Nubian  deserts,  where  the 
present  is  the  mirror  of  the  past. — Sir.  S.  Baker. 

Ovation  to  Women  in  Russia. — The  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Academy  at  St.  Petersburg  conferred,  at  its 


annual  conference,  a  week  or  two  ago,  the  degree 
of  M.D.  upon  Mdme.  Kaschewarow,  the  first  female 
candidate  for  this  honor  who  had  presented  herself 
before  them.  When  her  name  was  meiitioned  by 
the  dean,  it  was  received  with  an  immense  storm 
of  applause,  which  lasted  for  several  minutes.  The 
ceremony  of  investing  her  with  the  insignia  of  her 
dignity  beinc:  over,  her  fellow-students  and  new 
colleagues  lifted  her  upon  a  chair,  and  carried  her 
with  triumphant  shouts  through  the  hall.  At  this 
moment  Mdme.  Lucca  was  espied  among  the  audi- 
ence, and  such  was  the  students' fickleness  tl. at  the 
lady  doctor  had  to  yield  her  elevated  seat  to  the 
popular  singer.  The  prima  donna  not  only  re- 
mained in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  extempor- 
ized throne,  but  was  carried  upon  it  to  her  carriage, 
whilst  the  new  doctor  had  to  find  what  comfort  she 
could  in  her  diploma. 

Mazzini  and  the  British  Politicians. — Mazzini,  in 
answer  to  a  request  from  a  Glasgow  gentleman 
to  appeal  to  the  British  people  on  behalf  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  says  :  "  I  feel  despairing  about 
any  influence  to  be  exercised  on  your  country  by 
any  possible  appeal."  He  also  says:  "You  in 
Britain  had  an  immense  power,  and  yon  professed 
to  be  believers  in  Christianity,  which  has  no 
sense  unless  it  means  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  God, 
therefore  in  the  unity  of  mankind,  and  of  fraternal 
duties  binding  each  to  all  as  the  practical  result 
of  that  belief  You  declared  yourselves  to  be 
the  representatives  in  Europe  of  religious,  poli- 
tical, and  commercial  liberty.  Belief,  programme, 
and  power,  were  pointing  out  to  you  your 
European  task,  and  the  popular  sympathies  of 
Europe  were  cheering  you  on  to  it.  But  your 
political  men  have  systematically  betrayed  the 
task,  and  the  nation  has,  through  inertness  and 
readily-accepted  erroneous  doctrines,  allowed 
them,  without  even  an  energetic  protest,  to  do 
so.  Your  Manchester  school  taught  men  the 
worship  of  material  interests  ;  amongst  your  best 
— John  Bright — summed  up  Britain's  programme 
in  the  words,  '  Perish  Savoy '  rather  than  front 
a  material  sacrifice  for  England.  I  shall  therefore 
be  silent." 

Universal  Reform.— Sit  "W.  Hamilton,  in  his 
"  Discussions,"  estimates  the  annual  revenues  of 
Oxford  at  about  £600,000,  and  those  of  Cambridge 
at  £200,000.  The  endowments  of  both  universi- 
ties were  intended  solely  for  educational  pur- 
poses, but  how  are  these  now  appropriated? 
Is  it  not  notorious  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  Fellows  are  non-resident?  Even  those  who  re- 
side often  do  very  little  of  the  proper  work  of  a  Fel- 
low. The  tuition  of  the  students  is  mostly  carried 
on  by  private  tutors  or  "  coaches."  In  fact,  the 
original  objects  of  Fellowship  endowments  have 
long  ago  been  lost  sight  of  What  is  the  remedy 
for  such  abuses?  Let  all  Fellows  be  required  to 
reside  and  teach,  or  to  resign  their  emoluments  if 
they  fail  to  do  so.  It  might  require  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  compel  residence  or  resignation,  but 
such  an  Act  might  be  passed,  I  apprehend,  with- 
out much  difSculty  in  the  next  Parliament.  What 
would  be  thought  of  an  endowed  school  where 
the  masters  were  paid  £15,000  or  £20,000  a  year  for 
educating  from  ten  to  thirty  boys,  and  where  less 
than  one-third  of  the  masters  was  in  residence  ?  Yet 
this  is  precisely  the  case  of  more  than  one  college 
here.— A  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
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North  British  Review. 
THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  HUGH  ELLIOT.* 
The  position  of  a  diplomatist  is,  in 
some  respects,  less  favorable  to  the  grati- 
fication of  personal  ambition  than  that  of 
an  officer  of  rank  in  the  array  or  the  navy. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  diploma- 
tist's work  is  unseen,  and  is  unknoAvn  to 
the  great  body  of  liis  comitrymen.  He 
may  convey  to  his  Government  the  most 
ample  details  of  his  proceedings,  but,  in 
most  cases,  it  would  be  inexpedient  and 
in  many  injurious  to  the  national  interests 
to  make  these  public.  If,  for  example, 
he  has  succeeded  in  conducting,  Avith 
consummate  ability,  to  a  satistactory 
conclusion,  discussions  which  threatened 
to  produce  a  rupture  between  his  Govern- 
ment and  that  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
he  has  rendered  an  important  service  to 
the  State  ;  but  it  can  rarely  be  desirable 
to  make  public  in  detail  all  that  passed 
in  the  course  of  such  a  negotiation.  It 
is  generally  more  conducive  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  good  understanding  between 
the  parties,  that  these  details  should  be 

*  Memoir  of  the  Right  Honorable  Hugh  Elliot. 
By  the  Countess  of  Min to.     Edinburgh,  1868. 
New  Series.— Vol.  IX.,  No.  5. 


kept  out  of  sight,  if  not  forgotten  ;  but 
without  a  knowledge  of  these,  of  all  the 
difficulties  he  has  had  to  contend  with, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  sur- 
mounted them,  the  diplomatist's  merits 
cannot  be  duly  appreciated.  He  must 
therefore  be  content,  in  most  cases,  even 
on  occasions  of  the  greatest  success,  to 
forego  the  popular  appreciation  which 
attends  success  in  the  other  branches  of 
the  public  service.  Such,  at  least,  was 
the  position  of  our  ambassadors  and 
envoys  in  the  last  century.  ^ 

For  diplomatists,  howevei*,  who  have 
been  men  of  mark  in  their  generation, 
there  may  come  a  time,  but  not  till  they 
and  their  contemporaries  have  passed 
away,  when  some  friendly  hand,  shaking 
the  dust  of  many  years  from  the  papers 
they  have  left,  gives  a  truthful  picture  of 
a  man  who,  it  may  be,  was  known  and 
admired  at  almost  every  court  in  Europe, 
revives  the  memory  of  his  talents,  accom- 
plishments, and  public  services,  and  con- 
tributes authentic  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

This  is  what,  in  the  memoir  of  her 
grandfather,  Lady  Minto  has  done,  with 
33 
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much  ability  and  judgment,  and  with  a 
candor,  vivacity,  and  grace,  that  make 
doubly  attractive  the  story  of  a  life 
which,  even  in  rougher  hands,  could  not 
have  failed  to  be  full  of  interest.  The 
available  mass  of  papers  appears  to  have 
been  such  as  would  have  furnished  mate- 
rials for  several  volumes ;  but  although 
the  labor  of  selection  must  have  been 
great,  and  often  perplexing,  Ave  do  not 
doubt  that  it  was  wise  to  compress  the 
memoir  into  a  single  volume.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  equal  self  denial  has 
not  always  been  exercised  by  those  Avho 
have  undertaken  similar  tasks.  It  is  bet- 
ter for  both  subject  and  author  that  the 
readers  of  a  Memoir  or  a  "  Correspond- 
ence "  should  wish  the  book  to  be  longer 
than  that  they  should  complain  of  its 
being  too  long. 

"With  the  laudable  desire,"  says  Lady 
Minto,  "  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  should 
gladly  trace  the  manner  in  which  my  grand- 
father's earliest  years  were  spent,  but  unfor- 
tunately I  have  no  means  of  doing  so  ;  the 
oldest  letter  in  my  possession  is  of  the  date  of 
1762,  when  he  wos  ten  years  old,  and  was 
living  with  his  family  at  Twickenham  ;  and  in 
none  of  the  subsequent  letters  Lave  I  found 
any  internal  evidence  as  to  the  locality  which 
they  looked  upon  as  home.  In  none  is  there 
any  allusion  to  favorite  haunt?,  to  gardens  or 
games,  to  dependants  or  pets ;  nothing  to 
show  affection  for  home  as  a  place.  Strong 
family  affection  has  been  ever  a  characteristic 
of  the  race,  and  to  be  together  was  at  all  times 
an  object  of  lenderest  longing,  but  where  the 
meeting  should  take  place  seems  to  have  been 
a  matter  of  indifference. 

"  I  therefore  suppose  that  during  the  youth 
of  the  family  their  parents  led  an  unsettled 
life,  probably  dividing  their  time  between 
Parliamentary  duties  in  London  and  visits  to 
relations  in  Edinburgh,  occasionally  living  at 
Lochgelly,  and  occasionally  at  Minto.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  the  home  life  may  not  have 
been  of  the  kind  to  make  itself  remembered 
with  unmixed  pleasure.  Sir  Gilbert  was  a 
grave,  highly  cultivated  man,  immersed  in 
politics,  and,  like  all  fathers  of  his  time,  he 
seems  to  have  inspired  his  family  with  as 
much  awe  as  admiration. 

"  Lady  Elliot,  clever,  high-spirited,  and 
imaginative,  was  not,  like  one  who  filled  her 
place  in  after  years, 

"  '  Blessed  with  a  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray. 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day.' 

Her  preference  for  those  of  her  children  who 
most  resembled  herself  was  openly  avowed, 
and  ia  Isabella  and  Hugh,  she  cultivated 
rather  than  repressed  the  uncontrolled  sensi- 


[May, 

bility,  the  romantic  impulsiveness  of  charac- 
ter, and  '  high  imaginings,'  Avhich,  in  the  case 
of  the  sister,  probably  increased  constitutional 
tendencies  to  the  extent  of  rendering  them 
morbid,  and  which  in  that  of  the  brotlier 
diminished  the  successfulness  of  his  career  and 
the  happiness  of  his  life.  Her  eldest  son  Gil- 
bert and  her  youngest  daughter  Eleanor,  were 
not  supposed  by  her  to  be  of  the  porcelain 
clay  of  which  the  rest  were  made,  and  her 
allusions,  soon  after  Hugh  left  her,  to  Gilbert's 
coldness  of  manner,  as  compared  with  Hugh's 
more  demonstrative  nature,  is  not  less  strik- 
ing, when  we  find  that  she  lived  to  give  her 
entire  confidence  to  her  eldest  son,  and  to  be 
on  terms  approaching  to  estrangement  with 
the  younger. 

"  To  a  want  therefore  of  home  sunshine,  it 
is  possible  that  Ave  may  in  part  ascribe  the 
fact  that  the  letters  written  from  home  deal 
chiefly  with  news,  with  politics,  or  with  ad- 
vice, while  those  addressed  there  by  the  ab- 
sent sons  are  confined  to  matters  affecting 
their  studies  and  pursuits. 

"  From  their  earliest  years  the  boys  were 
training  for  the  Avorld. 

"'Life,'  says  Byron,  'has  no  Present,' but 
childhood  is  the  time  of  life  which  should  form 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  a  time  when  stores 
of  mental  as  of  bodily  health  may  be  laid  up  in 
days  of  careless  enjoyment. 

"At  twelve  years  old  Hugh  was  with  his 
elder  brother  in  Paris,  learning  French  and 
Vusage  du  monde  under  the  auspices  of  David 
Hume." 

In  1762,  Mr.  Liston,  afterwards  Sir 
Robert  Liston,  a  Avell-knoAvn  and  much- 
respected  diplomatist,  became  the  tutor 
of  the  boys  Gilbert  and  Hugh,  Avith  a 
salary  of  £25  a  year,  bed,  board,  and 
washing.  Towards  the  end  of  1764 
they  Avere  sent  Avith  their  tutor  to  Paris, 
Avhere  they  spent  two  years  at  the  mili- 
tary school  directed  by  the  Abbe  Cho- 
quart.  "  While  there  they  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mirabeau,  a  boy  of  their 
own  age,  for  Avhom  the  school  of  I'Ab- 
b6  Choquart  had  been  specially  selected 
as  being  more  like  a  prison  than  a  school 
No  complaints  of  harsh  treatment  have, 
however,  been  recorded  in  the  letters  of 
the  Elliots." 

On  their  return  from  Paris  in  1766, 
the  boys  Avere  sent  to  Edinburgh,  to  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  Professor 
George  Stuart,  Avho,  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  writes,  "  In  eA'erything 
where  Hugh's  age  admits  (he  Avas  barely 
fifteen)  he  is  really  wonderful."  And 
again  :  "  I  never  had  occasion  to  see  two 
brothers  so  contrasted,  and  indeed  I 
should  find  it  a   more  difficult  task   to 
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manage  Hugh,  were  it  not  for  the  ex- 
ample of  his  brother.  He  is  lively, 
agreeable,  and  popular.  No  wonder  if 
his  vivacity  is  now  and  then  above  his 
reason.  As  it  is  he  needs  a  very  sharp 
eye."  A  further  accoant  of  Hugh  Elliot 
at  this  time  will  be  found  in  Dr.  S^mer- 
ville's  Life  and  Times : — 

"At  this  period  of  their  lives,"  Lady  Minto 
informs  us,  "  Hug-h  got  into  scrapes  by  '  mix- 
ing too  much  salt  with  his  repartees ; '  while 
Gilbert  ran  some  danger  of  finding  that 
sweets  have  their  '  soure  '  too.  It  was  sur- 
mised at  home  that  he  neglected  liis  law- 
books for  the  society  of  a  young  lady  of  his 
acquaintance ;  but  his  defence  seems  to  have 
been  complete  when  he  wrote  to  his  mother 
that,  '  after  all,  it  had  only  made  him  take 
up  Thomson's  Seasons  once  or  twice  in- 
stead of  liis  Roman  History ; '  and  he  pro- 
ceeds, perhaps  in  self-justification — 'this 
town  is  proving  idler  every  day.  It  is  al- 
ready much  thinned.  There  are  at  present 
in  Edinburgh  about  a  thousand  people  per- 
fectly idle.  The  journeymen  tailors  have  for 
some  time  given  up  their  work,  insisting  on 
higher  wages.  The  masons  and  carpenters 
have  all  followed  their  example  '  " 

In  1768  the  brothers  went  to  Oxford, 
and,  soon  after  his  arrival,  Hugh  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  fatlier,  giving  an  account 
of  the  life  there.  They  had  been  dining 
with  Dr.  Markham,  who  questioned 
them  about  their  studies,  and  gave  his 
advice  with  regard  to  them. 

"  In  short,"  says  Hugh,  "  I  think  he  en- 
deavored to  recommend  everything  that  is 
taught  here,  and  disrecommend  everything 
which  is  not  taught  here.  .  . 

"  We  are  told  we  must  take  great  care  never 
to  speak  upon  politic?,  or  prefer  any  other 
University  to  this.  .  .  Pray,  papa,  if  any- 
body asks  you  how  we  like  Oxford,  don't  tell 
them  that  we  find  fault  with  anything,  for  I 
never  saw  people  so  bigoted  to  any  place  in 
my  life,  and  ihey  are  jealous  of  the  least  thing 
that  can  be  construed  against  it." 

Two  years  later  both  brothers  were 
again  at  Paris,  and  Hugh  writes, — "As 
soon  as  we  were  equipped  we  waited  upon 
Mr.  (Horace)  Walpole,  who  seems  to  be 
as  dry  and  cold  a  kind  of  gentleman  as 
I  ever  saw."  They  found  Madame  de 
Boufflers — Walpole's  Mole  dxi  Temple — 
at  her  studies  in  her  bedroom.  She  said, 
"if  she  had  time  she  would  set  about 
translating  Mr.  Smith's  Moral  Senti- 
ments. '  II  a  des  idees  si  justes  de  la 
sympathie.' "  Hugh  slyly  adds,  "This 
book  is  now  in  great  vogue  here — this 
doctrine  of  sympathy  bids  fair  for  cut- 


ting oixt  David  Hume's  Immaterialism, 
especially  with  the  ladies,  ever  since  they 
heard  of  his  marriage." 

"  Madame  du  Deifand  has  told  us  to 
come  to  \\Q,x petits  soupers  whenever  Ave 
please."  This  lady  is  well  known  as  the 
correspondent  of  Voltaire  and  of  Horace 
Walpole.  Her  society,  we  are  told,  was 
composed  of  all  that  was  eminent  in 
France,  either  by  intellect  or  position. 
In  a  letter  to  Walpole  she  describes  the 
young  Elliots  as  very  amiable,  perfect  in 
their  knowledge  of  French,  gay,  gentle, 
well-bred,  good-looking,  and  agreeable 
to  every  one.  They  were  also  well  re- 
ceived by  Madame  Geoffiin,  whose  sa- 
loons were  frequented  by  such  men 
as  Montesquieu,  the  Encydopedistes^ 
I'Abbe  Delille,  La  Harpe,  &c.,  and  by 
Mademoiselle  I'Espinasse,  an  authoress 
of  some  note.  She  was  the  friend  of  M. 
d'Alembert,  who,  in  concert  with  Di- 
derot and  secretly  assisted  by  Voltaire, 
started  the  Encydopedie^  designed  to  un- 
dermine religion  and  monarchy  in 
France.  This  was  then  considered  the 
most  distinguished  intellectual  society  to 
which  a  youth  could  obtain  access  in 
Europe,  and  it  was  sought  accordingly. 
It  was  brilliant  and  immoral.  Few  of 
the  women  were  considered,  and  proba- 
bly many  of  them  did  not  desire  to  be 
considered,  immaculate,  but  they  were 
clever  and  accomplished,  and  there  has, 
perhaps,  been  no  epoch  in  France  or  else- 
where, in  which  the  destructive  force  of 
mere  intellect,  uncoupled  with  rank  or 
wealth,  and  divorced  from  religion  and 
morals,  has  been  manifested  in  such 
power  as  at  that  time  in  Paris.  The  men 
who  were  the  guiding  lights  of  the 
society  we  are  sj^eaking  of— the  Philoso- 
phers, as  they  were  called — Voltaire, 
D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  others  of  that 
sect,  dehberately  sapped  the  foundations 
of  the  social  and  political  fabric  of 
France,  already  damaged  by  vice  and 
corruption,  and  prepared  the  gi-ound,  if 
they  did  not  lay  the  train,  for  the  mine 
which,  in  its  explosion  some  years  later, 
broke  up  the  whole  framework  of  society, 
and  blew  monarchy,  aristocracy,  morali 
ty,  and  religion  to  the  winds.  The  politi- 
cal principles  Avhich  they  inculcated  and 
diffused  may  be  inferred  from  the  decla- 
ration attributed  to  Diderot,  that  "Man- 
kind will  never  be  happy  and  free  till  the 
last  of  kings  has  been  strangled  with  the 
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bowels  of  the  last  of  priests," — and 
France  acted  as  if  she  had  accepted  the 
spirit  at  least  of  this  dictum.  We  all 
know  what  followed.  Flying  from  anar- 
chy, France  sought  the  protection  of 
military  despotism,  and  having  drunk 
loo  deeply  of  military  glory,  reeled  and 
fell.  After  a  time,  another  outbreak  of 
republicanism  drove  her  to  the  same 
shelter,  and  under  the  vigorous  disci- 
pline of  the  second  empire,  she  now 
seems  to  be  gradually  recovering  her 
Kober  senses. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  amongst 
the  admirers  of  this  Republican  philoso- 
phy of  Liberty  and  Equality,  none  pro- 
fessed greater  admiration  than  Frederick 
of  Prussia  and  Catherine  of  Russia,  per- 
liaps  the  most  despotic  and  arbitrary 
sovereigns  in  Europe.  They  kept  up  a 
familiar,  but,  on  their  part,  deferential 
correspondence  with  Voltaire,  D'Alem- 
bert,  Diderot,  and  other  notabilities  of 
that  school,  and  invited  them  to  Berlin 
and  St.  Petersburg.  Voltaire,  as  every 
one  knows,  resigned  his  appointments  at 
Paris  and  settled  at  Berlin,  as  the  king's 
friend,  chamberlain,  and  guest.  But 
they  quarrelled,  and  Voltaire  had  the 
mortification  to  discover  that  his  Royal 
friend  had  become  tired  of  him,  and  had 
privately  avowed  his  intention,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "  when  he  had  squeezed  the 
lemon  to  throw  away  the  rind." 

Catherine  made  the  purchase  of  Vol- 
taire's library  an  occasion  for  conferring 
upon  him  a  pecuniary  benefit.  She  in- 
vited D'Alembert  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
conduct  the  education  of  her  son — after- 
wards the  Emperor  Paul — and  there  to 
complete  the  JEncyclopedie^  which  had 
been  denounced  in  France ;  and  when 
he,  warned  no  doubt  by  Voltaire's  ex- 
perience at  Berlin,  declined  her  very 
liberal  and  flattering  proposals,  she  wrote 
to  him  a  letter  (November  19,  1702), 
in  which  she  endeavored  to  prove  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  accede  to  her  request, 
adding — "In  this  whole  letter  I  have 
argued  only  from  what  I  have  found  in 
your  -writings;  you  would  not  contra- 
dict yourself."  Slie  also  purchased 
Diderot's  library,  which  she  left  with 
himj  at  the  same  time  appointing  him 
keeper  of  it  with  a  liberal  salary  ;  and 
having  induced  him  to  visit  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, she  received  him  with  the 
most  flattering  attentions.     "Diderot," 


says  a  writer  who  had  special  means  of 
obtaining  accurate  information,  "  un- 
folded his  principles  on  the  liberty  and 
rights  of  nations  with  his  usual  enthu- 
siasm and  eloquence.  The  Empress 
seemed  to  be  delighted  with  them;  but 
she  was  not  at  all  the  more  disposed  to 
put  them  in  practice.  '  M.  Diderot,' 
said  she,  'is  a  hundred  years  old  in 
many  respects ;  but  in  others  he  is  no 
more  than  ten.'  Perhaps  her  Majesty's 
private  opinion  was  not  more  in  favor 
of  the  wisdom  of  Voltaire,  though  she 
never  spoke  of  it  but  with  the  deference 
due  to  the  foremost  dispenser  of  fame." 
Both  the  King  and  the  Empress  be- 
stowed flatteries  and  largesses  on  the 
leading  literary  men  of  the  day,  in  order 
that  their  own  praises  nnght  be  sounded 
throughout  Europe ;  and  they  eflfected 
their  object.  They  no  doubt  regarded 
the  Republican  Philosophy  which  they 
professed  to  admire  in  the  same  light  as 
they  did  abstract  propositions  in  science, 
which  it  was  interesting  to  discuss  or  to 
hear  discussed,  but  which  had  no  imme- 
diate or  practical  bearing  upon  their 
duties  as  sovereigns.  They  lived  to  take 
a  difterent  view  of  the  efiect  of  such 
teaching.     • 

But  the  young  Elliots  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  influenced  by  the  views  of 
the  French  society  in  which  they  occa- 
sionally mingled,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1770  they  both  left  Paris,  the  elder, 
Gilbert,  to  resume  his  studies  at  Christ 
Church,  thereafter  to  engage  in  public 
life,  and  to  become  Viceroy  of  Corsica, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  to  Vienna,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control,  Governor- 
General  of  India,  and  first  Earl  of  Minto. 

The  younger,  Hugh,  proceeded  to  Metz 
to  study  military  science.  While  yet 
a  child,  he  had  received  from  General 
Scott  of  Scotstarvet  a  commission  in  the 
British  army,  m  accordance  with  a  prac- 
tice then  too  common  to  be  regarded  as 
blamable.  From  that  time  he  had 
been  led  to  look  to  the  army  as  his  pro- 
fession, his  studies  had  been  directed 
with  a  view  to  prepare  him  for  it,  and 
it  was  his  own  ardent  desire  and  ambi- 
tion to  seek  distinction  in  pursuing  a 
military  career.  But  quite  unexpectedly, 
when  he  had  completed  his  education, 
Lord  Barrington  refused  to  ratify  the 
appointment.  This  refusal,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  motive  that  dictated 
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it,  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  cutting  in- 
sult, which  was  to  be  resented  by  the 
family  and  their  friends ;  and  it  is  per- 
haps not  too  much  to  say  that  Hugh 
Elliot  never  entirely  overcame  the  mor- 
tification. His  ardor  for  military  dis- 
tinction had  become  a  passion.  The 
short  and  brilliant  essay  in  arms  which 
lie  soon  afterwards  had  an  opportunity 
of  making,  served  to  inflame  that  pas- 
sion ;  it  continued  to  burn  and  burst 
forth  long  after  he  had  apparently  settled 
to  his  diplomatic  work,  and  probably  it 
never  was  altogether  extinguished.  He 
seems  to  have  felt  that  his  true  vocation 
was  military,  and,  although  he  acqnii-ed 
distinction  as  a  diplomatist,  he  was  pro- 
bably right. 

In  the  hope  that  he  might  obtain  em- 
ployment in  the  Austrian  army  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  liim  with  that  view,  he  set 
out  in  1772  for  Vienna,  and  although  he 
failed  in  his  object,  he  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  Lord  Storinoat,  who,  afterwards 
writing  to  a  friend  (not  of  the  Elliot 
family),  says  with  reference  to  Hugh, 
"The  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  the 
manner  in  which  the  elements  are  blended 
in  him,  the  variety  of  his  accomplish- 
ments and  pursuits,  make  him  a  young 
man  so  much  after  my  heart,  that  I  often 
lament  in  seoet  I  am  not  the  father  of 
such  a  son,  though  God  knows  I  never 
Avas  less  disposed  than.^t  present  to  try 
ray  chance."  Madame  de  Thun,  too, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  cul- 
tivated, and  sensible  women  in  Viennese 
society,  said  of  him,  years  afterwards, 
''  Such  as  he  was  at  eighteen,  so  Avould  I 
wish  my  sou  to  be." 

Thirsting  for  military  employment, 
Elliot  pushed  on  to  Warsaw,  where  he 
was  favorably  received  by  the  King, 
Stanislas  Augustus,  whose  person  and 
manner  he  describes  as  "  strikingly  en- 
gaging and  manly."  Stanislas  was  not 
a  man  of  elevated  birth  ;  his  grandfather 
had  been  steward  of  a  small  estate  be- 
longing to  the  Sapeiha  family.  He  had 
himself  accompanied  the  British  ambas- 
sador. Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  to 
St.  Petersburg,  as  an  unofficial  secretary, 
had  become  one  of  the  favored  lovers  of 
the  Empress  Catherine,  had  by  her  been 
placed,  with  the  coimivance  of  Prussia, 
and  almost  by  force  of  arms,  upon  the 
throne  of  Poland,  and  was  now  (1772) 


about  to  become  the  victim  of  her  ambi- 
tion. 

The  partition  of  Poland  was  on  the 
eve  of  being  perpetrated,  the  forces  of 
the  three  Powers  were  closing  round 
their  prey,  and  the  feixds  and  contentions 
of  the  Poles,  fomented  and  fostered  by 
foreign  agency,  made  any  attempt  at 
resistance  hopeless.  "  I  never  was  so 
moved  with  any  scene,"  writes  Elliot  to 
his  father,  "as  with  the  first  aspect  of 
this  Court.  Remorse  or  despair  get  the 
better  of  the  forced  cheerfulness  with 
which  they  endeavor  to  veil  the  approach 
of  ruin,  slavery,  and  oppression." 

From  Warsaw,  Elliot  set  forth  to  join 
the  Russian  army,  then  employed  in 
Moldavia  against  the  Turks,  and  finding 
that  operations  were  suspended,  and 
negotiations  in  progress,  he  took  the 
opportunity  to  visit  Constantinople  and 
Shumlah,  where  the  headquarters  of  the 
Turkish  army  lay.  This  displeased  his 
father,  who  accused  him  of  seeking 
amusement  rather  than  employment, 
and  ordered  him  home.  But  by  this 
time  hostilities  had  been  resumed,  and 
Hugh  Elliot,  rightly  considering  it  incon- 
sistent with  his  honor  to  leave  the  army 
at  such  a  moment,  excused  himself  on 
that  ground.  In  the  actions  that  speed- 
ily occurred,  the  young  Englishman  so 
distinguished  himself  as  to  attract  the 
attention  not  only  of  Generals  Soltikof 
and  Potemkin,  but  of  Marshal  Roman- 
zow.  The  Marshal  wrote  to  the  British 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
highest  terms  of  Mr.  Elliot's  gallantry 
ami  conduct,  which,  he  said,  he  had  also 
considered  it  his  duty  to  report  to  the 
Empress.  M.  Pouschkin,  Russian  am- 
bassador in  London,  was  desired  to 
report  to  the  English  Government  the 
very  strong  expressions  of  approbation 
with  which  Marshal  Romanzow  had  men- 
tioned the  young  Englishman  in  his 
despatclies  to  his  own  Government,  and 
Sir  Gilbert  was  mollified  by  the  high 
encomiums  bestowed  upon  his  son. 

From  Moldavia  j\Ir.  Elliot  returned  to 
Warsaw,  where  he  received  intelligence 
of  his  nomination  as  minister  to  the 
Court  of  Munich.  His  military  life  had 
terminated,  and  his  diplomatic  life  was 
to  begin,  at  the  age  of  tAventy-two. 

In  June,  1774,  he  airived  at  Munich, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Liston,  who  had 
been  his  tutor,  and  was  now  his  secretary, 
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but  did  not  yet  hold  any  official  appoint- 
ment. The  young  minister  had  little  or  no 
public  business  to  transact  with  the  Court 
of  Bavaria,  but  Munich  was  a  post  of  obser- 
vation from  which  the  intrigues  and 
mancEuvres  of  the  greater  Powers  could 
conveniently  be  observed  and  reported. 
Whatever  his  duties  were,  they  seem  to 
have  been  performed  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  his  Govertmient.  The  Court 
of  Bavaria  appears  to  have  been  as  loose 
and  frivolous  as  it  has  been  since  that 
time.  For  an  amusing  account  of  it  we 
must  refer  to  the  Memoir,  and  recom- 
mend to  such  as  may  be  wearied  with 
the  lax  frivolities  of  that  mimic  and 
miniature  Versailles,  to  turn  to  the  very 
sensible  and  clever  letters  of  Madame  de 
Thun  to  Elliot,  which  are  those  of  a 
thoughtful,  kind,  and  judicious  friend. 

Lady  Minto  has  adopted  the  arrange- 
ment of  giving  alternate  chapters  of 
home  and  foreign  intelligence,  and  we 
hardly  know  which  is  the  more  attrac- 
tive. The  letters  of  Lady  Elliot,  of 
the  sisters,  and  indeed  of  nearly  all  the 
female  correspondents,  are  charming,  so 
also  is  much  of  the  narrative.  Let  us 
take  at  random  the  following  reference 
to  Minto.  Every  one  who  has,  or  can 
look  back  to,  an  hereditary  home,  round 
which  family  reminiscences,  traditions, 
and  affections  cluster,  will  appreciate  the 
current  of  feeling  that  runs  throught  it : — 

"  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  October,  and, 
before  the  new  one  had  assembled,  the  family 
left  Minto,  none  of  them  ever  to  return,  except, 
Gilbert,  whose  home  it  was  to  be,  and  Isa- 
bella, who  went  there  once  only,  and  for  a 
very  short  period,  on  a  visit  to  her  brother. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them,  except, 
perhaps,  Sir  Gilbert  himself,  entertained  any 
affection  for  the  place,  and  the  ladies  certainly 
considered  that  going  down  there  '  was  a 
great  breach  in  society.'  The  love  of  Minto, 
which  we  now  guard  like  some  hereditary 
spell,  came  in  with  a  stranger,  for  Gilbert's 
wife  was  the  first  who  is  said  to  have  'loved 
Minto  passionately.' 

"But  the  Minto  of  those  days  was  not  the 
Minto  of  these.  The  sheet  of  water  which 
now  reflects  laburnums  and  rhododendrons  in 
sight  of  the  windows,  was  then  a  narrow  burn 
running  under  banks  shaggy  with  thorns ; 
wiiere  the  flower-garden  is  now,  stood  a  dis- 
mal little  church  in  a  corner  dark  with  yews, 
and  dreary  with  unkept  graves ;  the  manse, 
surrounded  by  a  few  untidy  cottages,  over- 
looked the  little  glen,  and  was  near  enough  to 
the  house  for  the  minister  to  see  the  family  as 
they  sat  at  dinner  in  the  round  room-  on    the 


ground  floor,  known  as  the  'big  room'  by 
uncles  and  aunts,  and  as  the  '  school-roorn  '  by 
the  children  of  to-day.  The  rocks  may  have 
been  finer  than  when  no  woods  hung  like 
drapery  on  their  sides,  but  from  the  old  castle 
one  must  have  looked  down  on  muirs  and 
heaths  \vhere  now  lie  the  woods  of  the  Lam- 
blairs,  or  the  green  slopes  and  corn-Iields 
which  smile  in  pleasant  Teviotdale. 

"  The  green  hills  are  possibly  the  only 
feature  in  the  place  which  remain  unchanged, 
though  the  village  which  clusters  at  their  feet 
is  new. 

''  In  those  days  ronds  were  few,  and  drains 
were  not,  and  the  dwellers  in  a  land  where 
high  farming  triumplis  will  sometimes  lament 
the  days  when  fences  were  odious  and  tur- 
nips undiscovered.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  though 
sunny  days  may  then  have  shown  bright 
stretches  of  whin  or  of  heather  which  have 
disappeared  noAv,  we  must  admit  that  we  live 
on  a  drier  soil,  and  in  a  more  '  inneilie ' 
country,  and  have  a  greater  variety  of  cheer- 
ful pleasures  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  our  fore- 
fathers; so  peace  be  to  their  ashes!  even 
though  they  did  not  care  for  Minto." 

In  1776  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  died.  His 
eldest  son  Gilbert  succeeded  as  fourth 
baronet,  and  thenceforward  took  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs.  In  the 
same  year  Hugh  was  transferred  from 
Munich  to  Berlin,  then,  as  now,  one  of 
the  most  important  diplomatic  posts  in 
Europe.  Frederick  the  Great  was  still 
in  fidl  vigor.  He  had  secured  his  con- 
quest of  Silesia,  under  the  guarantee  of 
all  the  powers  that  Avere  parties  to  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  had  insti- 
gated, promoted,  and  assisted  in  the  par- 
tition of  Poland,  and  had  obtained  his 
shai-e  of  that  unfortunate  country,  and 
the  plunder  of  its  inhabitants.  He  was 
the  greatest  military  genius  of  his  time, 
and  one  of  the  most  astute  and  unscru- 
pulous statesmen.  To  his  fame  as  a  king 
and  a  warrior  he  desired  to  add  that  of 
a  philosopher,  a  poet,  and  a  wit.  He  was 
vain,  arbitrary,  and  overbearing,  capri-^ 
cious  in  his  humor,  and  when  out  of 
humor  ready  to  say  something  offensive 
to  every  one  who  came  in  his  way.  That 
he  did  great  things,  and  in  so  far  was  a 
great  man,  is  unquestionable  ;  that  in 
small  things  he  was  often  coarse,  mean, 
and  insolent,  is  equally  undeniable.  He 
was  feared  by  many,  loved  by  few,  and 
trusted  by  none. 

The  state  of  Europe  was  unsettled. 
France,  with  a  feeble  court,  a  corrui)t 
government,  shattered  finances,  a  discon- 
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tented  peoyjle,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
unemployed  intellect  assailing  the  exist- 
ing institutions,  was  in  that  uneasy  state 
which  precedes  and  forebodes  revolution. 
The  financial  and  other  reforms  under- 
taken by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  had 
alienated  the  affections  of  Hungary, 
driven  the  Netherlands  to  revolt,  and 
produced  uneasiness  and  discontent  in 
tlie  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria. 
Gustavus  III.  had  effected  a  revolution 
in  Sweden,  and  had  usurped  despotic 
power,  to  which  his  subjects  were  not 
prepared  to  submit,  and  which  his  army 
was  not  disposed  to  sustain.  The  King 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  was  in  a  state 
of  imbecility,  and  quarrels  and  intrigues 
in  the  palace  distracted  that  spirited  na- 
tion, and  paralyzed  its  power,  at  that 
time  not  inconsiderable.  Poland  had 
been  destroyed.  The  smaller  States  of 
Germany,  overrun  by  contending  armies, 
had  little  weight  in  the  political  scale. 
Italy  was  but  a  battle-field  for  foreign 
hosts.  Spain  had  still  a  navy,  and  colo- 
nies which  supplied  her  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  she  might  be  useful  as  an  ally ; 
but  her  military  power  was  now  of  small 
account.  England  was  engaged  in  the 
American  war,  in  which  she  suffered 
humiliating  military  disasters  that  dam- 
aged her  reputation  in  Europe,  though 
they  wei-e  in  some  measure  counter- 
balanced by  naval  victories.  Russia, 
whose  alliance  with  Prussia  had  been 
studiously  cultivated  by  Frederick,  and 
cemented  by  their  concert  in  the  partition 
of  Poland,  was  intent  upon  her  aggran- 
dizement in  the  East, — where  she  was 
adding  to  her  conquests  from  year  to 
year  at  the  expense  of  the  Turks, — 
occupied  nearer  home  with  the  affairs  of 
Poland,  harassed  in  the  Baltic  by  the 
hostility  of  Sweden,  and  had  not  yet 
appeared  in  Central  and  Western  Europe 
as  a  great  military  power.  Prussia, 
therefore,  although  geographically  weak, 
was  strong  in  the  valor  and  reputation 
of  her  army  and  the  genius  of  her  king, 
whose  Court  became  the  centre  of  many 
intrigues  and  ambitous  schemes.  The 
Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Frederick  did  not 
sleep  on  a  bed  of  roses ;  and  to  have 
been  selected  for  that  post  was  a  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Elliot  was 
held  by  his  Sovereign  and  the  Cabinet. 

After  mentioning  his  arrival  at  Berlin, 
the  Memoir  proceeds: — 


"  The  Court  to  whicli  my  grandfather  was 
now  accredited  was  as  unlike  as  possible  that 
wliich  he  had  just  left.  In  place  of  the  gay 
and  dissipated  Munich,  he  found  a  capital  of 
regular  and  handsome  architecture  indeed,  but 
in  'the  streets  of  which  reigned  an  air  of 
dejection  at  noon-day,  scarcely  any  passengers 
being  seen  except  soldiers.'  The  only  court 
held  there  was  that  of  the  Queen,  the 
neglected  wife  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  to  her 
all  presentations  were  made,  and  her  recep- 
tions, at  rare  and  stated  intervals,  were  the 
only  royal  entertainments  at  which  Berliners 
were  called  upon  to  assist;  but  so  parsimoni- 
ous were  the  habits  of  the  Court,  that  the 
occasional  glimmer  of  an  old  lamp  in  the  stair- 
case of  the  palace  was  sufficient  to  make  a 
passer-by  exclaim — '  Her  Majesty  doubtless 
holds  high  festival  to-day  I  '  and  so  scanty 
were  the  provisions  at  the  royal  table,  that 
those  who  had  tlie  honor  of  partaking  of  them 
previously  fortified  themselves  with  a  repast 
at  home.  Thigbault  tells  us,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion a  great  lady  especially  recommended  by 
Her  Majesty  to  the  care  of  the  assistants, 
received  for  her  entire  portion  one  preserved 
cherry  1 

"  The  fete-day  of  the  Queen  was  the  grand 
gala  of  the  year,  for  then  Frederick  honored 
her  with  his  presence,  and  taking  off  his  mili- 
tary boots  for  that  day  only,  appeared  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour  in  silk  stockings,  which, 
ungartered  and  ill-fitting,  fell  in  folds  around 
his  legs. 

"No  less  unlike  to  the  splendors  of  Nym- 
phenburg  was  the  residence  of  the  Prussian 
King  at  Potsdam,  '  rather  a  military  station 
than  a  city.  Guards  and  hussars  constituted 
iialf  its  inhabitants ;  '  while  the  little  palace 
of  Sans  Souci,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  consisted 
only  of  one  range  of  apartments  on  the  ground 
floor.  '  A  sandy  barren  soil  and  groves  of 
gloomy  fir  gave  an  air  of  melancholy  to  the 
surrounding  scenery,'  says  an  English  travel- 
ler whose  words  I  have  before  quoted  ;  and 
after  expatia'ing  on  the  evidence  of  mihtary 
despotism  apparent  throughout  the  land,  he 
adds — 'The  Prussian  monarchy  reminds  me 
of  a  vast  prison,  in  the  centre  of  which 
appears  the  great  keeper  occupied  in  +b'» 
care  of  his  captives.'  " 

An  old  friend,  who  knew  Berlin,  hear- 
ing of  his  appointment,  writes  to  him 
that  "  on  y  traite  les  ministres  a  la  Veni- 
tienne  ;  la  cour  et  la  ville  ont  peu  de 
communication  avec  eux,  les  personnes 
auxquelles  ils  se  lient,  et  les  maisons 
qu'ils  frequentent  deviennent  m6mes 
suspectes." 

Lady  Minto  has  found  "  no  letters  from 
Mr.  Elliot  describing  his  first  impressions  of 
Berlin;  but  in  the  letters  addressed  to  him 
there  are   passages  which  throw  some  light 
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both  on  the  reception  he  met  with,  and  on  his 
own  views  of  the   place  and  people. 

"  My  grandfather's  military  tastes  had  led 
him  to  form  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the 
great  soldier  of  his  age,  and  no  doubt  the  milita- 
ry manoeuvres  which  formed  the  staple  amuse- 
ment of  Berliners  were  peculiar!}^  interesting 
to  him,  but  as  Madame  de  Thun  shrewdly 
surmised,  Berlin  had  other  attractions  too.'' 

The  other  attractions  here  alkided  to 
were  those  of  the  beautiful  Mademoiselle 
de  Krauth,  "  sans  contredit  la  plus  belle 
personne  de  ce  pays,"  of  whom  we  shall 
see  more  presently  ;  but  we  must  first 
refer  to  another  matter. 

The  envoy  had  been  bat  a  few  months 
in  Berlin  when  circumstances  occurred 
which  aifected  unfavorably  his  position 
at  that  Court.  Two  agents  from  the 
revolted  colonies  in  America  arrived 
there ;  and  the  British  Government, 
informed  of  their  movements,  and  hav- 
ing reason  to  believe  that  Frederick  had 
been  secretly  intriguing  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, instructed  the  envoy  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  these  "  rebel  agents." 
Their  presence  at  Berlin,  which  was 
known  to  Mr.  Elliot,  and  which  in  any 
case  could  not  have  been  concealed  from 
hira,  was  formally  announced  to  the 
laritish  envoy  by  the  Prussian  minister, 
w-ith  an  assurance  that  "the  King  of 
Prussia  had  too  high  a  sense  of  the  regal 
dignity  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  rebel- 
lious colonies  by  receiving  their  emissa- 
ries, who  were  therefore  obliged  to 
maintain  the  strictest  incognito."  Mr. 
Elliot,  however,  had  what  he  considered 
sufficient  reasons  for  not  being  satisfied 
that  he  could,  in  this  case,  rely  with  con- 
fidence on  Frederick's  "  high  sense  of 
the  regal  dignity  ; "  he  therefore  endea- 
vored to  obtain  more  precise  informa- 
tion. Offers,  which  he  accepted,  were 
made  to  obtain  for  him,  secretly,  the 
papers  of  the  Ameiican  agents,  but,  the 
risk  being  found  too  great,  those  offers 
came  to  nothing.  Mr.  Elliot  impatient 
at  being  thwarted,  and  anxious  to  pro- 
cure evidence  of  the  secret  objects  of 
the  American  emissaries  to  Berlin,  hap- 
pened to  say,  at  his  dinner-table,  that  he 
would  gladly  give  a  sum  of  money  to 
any  one  who  should  bring  him  their 
papers.  This  was  overheard  by  a  Ger- 
man servant,  who  thereupon,  without 
further  authorization,  broke  into  the 
apartments  of  the  Americans  at  an  hotel 
in  which  they  had  put  up,  forced  open 
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the  bureau,  and  carried  off  bodily  the 
papers  it  contained. 

The  master  of  the  house,  who  had 
previously  been  tampered  with  unsuc- 
cessfully, instantly  accused  Mr.  Elliot's 
servant  of  the  theft,  and  the  police  were 
pursuing  their  inquiries  when  Mr.  Elliot 
came  forward,  declared  himself  to  be 
solely  responsible  for  what  had  occurred, 
acknowledged  the  guilt  of  his  ser- 
vant, and  admitted  his  own  indiscretion 
in  having  expressed  himself  as  he  did. 
The  papers  were  promptly  restored  to 
their  owners,  and  Mr.  Elliot  submitted 
himself  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  acquitting  his  own 
Court  of  any  share  in  so  unjustifiable  a 
transaction.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  very 
judicious  as  well  as  a  very  proper  course 
if  the  papers  contained,  as  was  believed 
at  the  time,  matter  that  in  some  measure 
compromised  the  King.  He  could  not  de- 
sire that  any  such  matter  should  be 
made  public  ;  he  knew  that  Elliot  was 
not  a  man  that  would  -shrink,  if  pressed 
too  far,  from  defending  himself  or  ex- 
posing the  King.  Frederick,  however, 
gave  a  gracious  answer,  to  the  effect  that 
he  should  wish  the  subject  to  be  drop- 
ped, and  it  was  dropped,  at  Berlin.  But 
Mr.  Elliot  thought  it  his  duty  to  recom- 
mend that  he  should  be  recalled,  because 
the  credit  of  his  Court  might  possibly 
suffer  from  the  conduct  of  its  representa- 
tive. 

Mr.  Liston  had  been  sent  over  at  once 
with  letters  explaining  the  circumstances. 
Lord  Suffolk  censured  Mr.  Elliot,  attri- 
buting what  had  occurred  to  unwarrant- 
able excess  of  zeal  and  want  of  discre- 
tion, advised  him  to  "abstain  from  viva- 
cities of  language,  and  to  control  and 
discoiirage  so  criminal  an  activity  on  the 
part  of  his  dependants."  He  Avas  at  the 
same  time  informed  that  "  the  generous 
conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia"  on  the 
occasion  made  it  unnecessary  to  recall 
him. 

Wliile  Frederick  informed  Mr.  Elliot 
that  he  wished  the  matter  to  be  drop- 
ped, and  was  desirous  that  it  should  not 
be  further  discussed  at  Berlin,  he  held 
totally  different  language  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Eden,  in  a  private  letter,  says — 
"  When  you  were  told  that  the  outrage 
was  foi-given,  we  had  absolute  proof  that 
you  were  only  told  so,  and  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  seriously  resented." 
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Lady  Minto  appends  to  her  account 
of  this  extraordinary  affair  a  note  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  My  attention  having  been  called  to  the 
discrepancy  between  the  account  given  in  the 
text  of  this  transaction  and  that  to  be  found 
in  the  Gth  vol.  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  History  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  I  have  only  to  say,  that 
I  have  translated  all  but  verbatim  Mr.  Elliot's 
letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
and  have  accurately  copied  the  most  impor- 
tant passages  relating  to  it  from  Lord  Suf- 
folk's despatches  and  Mr.  Eden's  letters  ;  and 
that  no  papers,  public  or  private,  containing 
any  difierent  version  from  that  givett  in  the 
text,  have  been  preserved  in  the  MSS.  of  my 
grandfather." 

On  the  whole,  Ave  are  disposed  to  re- 
gard the  account  given  in  the  Memoir 
as  probably  more  accurate  than  that 
which  Mr.  Carlyle,  relying  on  the  ma- 
terials he  used,  has  gi\en  in  his  Life  of 
Frederick.  He  seems  to  believe  that  this 
outrage  was  instigated  or  connived  at  by 
the  British  Government ;  but  that  view, 
which  would  in  some  degree  exoner- 
ate Mr.  Elliot,  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  letters  of  Lord  Suffolk  of  1st  Au- 
gust and  of  Mr.  Eden  of  October,  177Y, 
which  were  strictly  confidential,  and 
have  now  for  the  first  time  been  made 
public. 

"  From  that  time,''  we  are  told,  "  he  (Mr. 
Elliot)  never  recovered  the  ground  which  he 
seems  originally  to  have  occupied  in  the  King's 
good  graces,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
adopted  Mr.  Eden's  conciliatory  advice,  nor 
to  have  sought  to  regain  the  Eoyal  favor  by 
attentions  and  deference. 

"  The  King  condescended  to  '  louder '  the 
young  envoy — the  latter  affected  to  disregard 
the  King — the  King,  growing  gradually  more 
and  more  hostile  to  England,  amused  himself 
by  twittinglier  representative  with  the  failures 
of  her  policy,  and  the  unsuccessfulness  of  her 
arms ;  and  the  minister  retaliated  by  rephes, 
of  which  the  sarcasm  was  equally  dehcate 
and  sharp." 

The  "  replies  "  here  referred  to  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  man  that  they  can- 
not be  altogether  omitted,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  may  as  well  be  given  here 
as  in  the  chronological  order  of  their  oc- 
currence. 

The  recall  of  M.  Maltzahn  from  Lon- 
don, and  the  appointment  to  that  post 
of  an  "  ill-conditioned  fellow,  merely  to 
spite  the  English  Cabinet,"  gave  occasion 
to  the  following  repartee: — "What  do 
they  say   of in   London  ?  "  asked 


Frederick  taimtingly.  "  Digne  repre- 
sentant  de  Votre  Majeste,"  replied  Mr. 
Elliot,  bowing  to  the  ground. 

"For  some  time  the  relations  between 
England  and  Prussia  had  not  been  cordial, 
and  Frederick  showed  his  bad  humor  by  not 
addressing  a  word  to  Mr.  Elliot  at  several 
successive  levees.  Mr.  Elliot  was  indignant, 
and  burning  to  be  revenged.  When  at  length, 
on  the  arrival  of  intelligence  that  Hyder  Ali 
had  made  a  successful  and  destructive  inroad 
into  the  British  territories  in  the  Carnatic, 
Frederick  broke  his  long  silence,  asking — 
'  M.  Elliot,  qui  est  ce  Hyder  Ah  qui  salt  si 
bien  arranger  vos  affaires  aux  Indes  ?  '  Elliot 
promptly  rephed — '  Sire,  c'est  un  vieux  des- 
pote  qui  a  beaucoup  pihe  ses  voisins,  mais 
qui,  Dieu  merci,  commence  a  radoter.'  Mr. 
Elliot  related  this  anecdote  to  my  informant 
with  much  exultation,  adding — '  Sir,  it  was  a 
rcTenge  that  Satan  might  have  envied.'  And 
Satan's  envy  might  have  reached  its  acme 
when  the  news  of  H3'der  All's  reverses  pro- 
duced an  ebullition  of  spite  from  the  King 
which  gave  Mr.  Elliot  an  opening  for  a  second 
and  no  les-s  ready  rejoinder.  Commenting  on 
the  expressions  of  gratitude  to  Providence 
which  accompanied  the  official  narrative  of 
Sir  Eyre  Coote's  victory,  the  King  remarked 
— '  Je  ne  savais  pas  que  la  Providence  ftit  de 
vos  allies.'  'Le  seul.  Sire,  que  nous  ne 
payons  pas,'  was  the  reply." 

Mr.  Elliot  spent  the  year  1778  in  Ber- 
lin. "The  spring  found  him  attending 
the  deathbed  of  ins  old  friend,  the  Lord 
Marischal."  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Keith,  Hereditary  Earl  Marischal 
of  Scotland,  whose  title,  which  dated 
from  the  days  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  was 
attainted,  and  his  estates  forfeited  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prominent  part  he  took 
in  the  Jacobite  "rising"  of  1715.  His 
son,  however,  continued  to  be  called 
Lord  Marischal.  "Born  in  1685,"  he 
had  served  under  Marlborough,  had  letl 
his  native  country  after  the  failure  of 
the  Pretender's  attempt  in  1715,  and, 
with  some  other  Jacobite  gentlemen, 
entered  the  service  of  Spain.  When 
his  younger  brother,  Marischal  Keith, 
attached  himself  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
in  vvhose  service  he  ultimately  fell.  Lord 
Marischal  also  settled  at  Berlin.  He 
was  much  respected,  was  employed  by 
Fredei'ick  on  important  missions,  and 
seems  to  have  been  generally  loved  and 
admired.  Mr.  Elliot,  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  passes  a  high  encomium  upon 
him — 

"  Experience  gained  in  the  school  of  ad- 
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versity,  great  penetration,  sound  judgment, 
retentive  memory,  made  him  equally  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining.  He  vi^ill  long  be  cited 
in  this  country  as  a  model  of  wisdom,  bene- 
volence, and  virtue.  I  sincerely  loved  and 
honored  him.  I  have  just  learned  that  an 
accident  destroyed  lately  a  considerable  part 
of  his  correspondence,  which  would  have 
thrown  great  light  upon  the  principal  char- 
acters of  those  times,  when,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  '  we  were  fighting  for  a  king  and 
not  for  an  empire.'  " 

Lady  Minto  mentions  that  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  Lord  Marischal  sum- 
moned Mr.  Elliot  to  his  bedside, — "  You 
may,  perhaps,"  he  said,  "have some  com- 
mission to  give  me  for  Lord  Chatham. 
I  shall  see  him  in  a  day  or  two."  He 
knew  that  Lord  Chatham  had  died  a 
fortnight  before.  "  If  it  were  worth 
while,"  writes  Mr.  Elliot,  "  to  form  any 
wish  concerning  so  indifferent  a  circum- 
stance as  the  manner  in  which  one  would 
choose  to  take  leave  of  a  scene  that  flies 
from  us,  'Que  je  meurs  comme  ce  juste,' 
would  be  mine." 

The  successive  military  failures  in  our 
attempts  to  regain  the  American  colonies 
had  produced  a  geueral  feeling  of  de- 
pression, and  even  of  uneasiness,  at 
home,  and  of  satisfaction  or  exultation 
abroad.  Our  ally  of  Prussia,  when  it 
became  evident  that  both  France  and 
Spain  would  take  a  part  against  us, 
seemed  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of 
our  dowmfall.  "Hugh  Elliot,  young, 
spirited,  and  full  of  military  ardor,  had 
many  a  mortification  to  devour  in  silence 
while  acting  as  England's  representative 
at  a  Court  of  whose  sentiments  he  thus 
writes  to  Lord  Suffolk,"  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1778: — "As  to  this  Court,  it  is 
composed  of  individuals  tlioroughly  ill- 
inclined  to  Great  Britain,  but  too  sen- 
sible of  their  own  situation  not  to  know 
that  the  day  is  perhaps  not  far  distant 
when  the  existence  of  their  power  may 
depend  upon  its  assistance."  But  in  the 
midst  of  alarm  at  home  and  evil  expec- 
tations on  the  Continent,  he  ever  mam- 
tained  a  serene  front  and  confident  de- 
meanor. 

In  July  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  suc- 
cession broke  out.  Frederick,  who  had 
already  commenced  that  rivalry  with 
Austria  for  supremacy  in  Germany, 
which  we  have  lately  seen  decided  in 
favor  of  his  successors,  appealed  to  arms 
rather  than  permit  Austria  to  make  good 
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her  claims  to  the  Electorate  of  Bavaria, 
which  would  have  given  her  a  decided 
prepoderance.  The^King  of  Prussia  set 
out  to  join  his  army,  carrying  with  him 
all  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  elite  of 
male  society  of  Berlin.  "How  far  Mr. 
Elliot  profited  by  this  may  be  guessed 
by  the  more  frequent  mention  in  his  cor- 
respondence of  the  fair  Mademoiselle 
Krauth."  Letters  from  travellers  re- 
turned home  inquire  tenderly  for  "la 
belle  des  belles,"  or  more  irreverently 
refer  to  Hugh's  taste  for  "  cabbage." 
"Beware  of  Miss  Cabbage,"  writes  one, 
"for  she  is  artful,  and  knows  very  well 
you  love  her."  "  If  you  feed  on  sprouts," 
says  Sir  J.  Harris,  then  at  St.  Petersburg, 
"  you  will  find  them  hard  of  digestion." 
But  it  was  already  too  late  to  argue  or 
laugh  him  out  of  his  love  for  Krauth. 
In  the  last  two  years  he  had  lost  his 
father,  his  mother,  his  brother  Alick, 
his  friend  and  "  patron  "  Lord  Suffolk, 
"  whose  kindness  had  never  flagged," 
and  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  forming  new 
ties.  "M.  Elliot,"  says  Thiebault, 
"  etait  devenu  eperdument  amoureux 
de  Mademoiselle  Krauth,"  and  in  July, 
1779,  he  returned  to  England,  on  leave, 
to  prepare  his  family  for  the  declaration 
of  his  marriage,  which  had  taken  place 
privately  before  his  departure.  It  was 
an  unfortunate  alliance.  The  lady  was 
well-born,  was  reputed  an  heiress,  and 
possessed  acknowledged  beauty ;  but 
she  proved  to  be  deficient  in  good  sense 
and  right  feeling,  and  he  was  ultimately 
obliged,  by  her  flagrant  misconduct,  to 
divorce  her  after  the  birth  of  her  second 
child,  which,  however,  did  not  survive. 
For  two  or  three  years  he  appears  to 
have  lived  a  tranquil,  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  happy  domestic  life  with  his  young  and 
beautiful  wife  at  Berlin,  but  his  position 
at  the  Court  was  not  agreeable : — 

"  No  one  can  tell,"  wrote  Mr.  ElUot,  "  the 
misery  of  appearing  in  public  here  in  moments 
of  disgrace  and  defeat.  In  my  public  de- 
spatches I  dwell  less  upon  the  general  ill- 
humor  of  the  King,  and  his  particular 
dissatisfaction  with  England,  than  I  might 
be  warranted  to  do,  were  it  not  an  ungrate- 
ful task  to  expose  the  weakness  of  liumanity 
in  prey  to  the  infirmities  of  age  and  an  iiri- 
table  constitution.  It  is  suflScient  to  say 
that  sudden  starts  of  passion  hurry  him  (the 
King)  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  In  one 
of  these  Maltzahn  was  recalled;   and  since 
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the  Chancellor's  disgrace  none  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers  count  upon  the  stabihty  of  their 
places." 

Frederick's  temper  had  become  abom- 
inable, and  his  caprice  absurd  : — 

"  Priests  and  academicians  were  made 
to  feel  the  force  of  the  royal  will.  On  the 
30th  May,  1780,  the  first  were  ordered  to  per- 
form a  mass,  iind  the  second  to  assist  at  it,  for 
the  repose  of  the  sr.ul  of  M.  de  Voltaire  I — a 
solemn  satire,  at  which  the  spectators,  struck 
with  a  sense  of  its  absurdity,  '  observed  neither 
decorum  nor  decency.'  " 

In  1782  a  change  of  Government 
at  home  consequent  on  a  change  of 
policy  Avith  reference  to  America,  was 
followed  by  the  recall  of  Mr.  Elliot  from 
Berlin,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  he 
was  not  personally  agreeable  to  the  King. 
The  rumor  of  his  recall  reached  Berlm 
before  it  reached  Mr.  Elliot,  and  appears 
to  have  called  forth  strong  expressions 
of  regret  from  the  Princes,  and  from 
almost  every  one  about  the  Court, 
Even  the  King  expressed  himself  in 
terms  laudatory  of  Mr.  Elliot.  The 
truth  appears  to  be  that  the  new  minis- 
ters had  great  difficulty  in  finding  places 
for  their  Ibllowers,  and  that  Mr.  Fox, 
then  at  the  Foreign  Office,  Avas  unable  to 
resist  the  importunites  of  his  colleagues, 
who  wanted  the  post  at  Berlin  for  one 
of  their  own  fi  lends.  However  this 
may  be,  Elliot  was  recalled.  But  Mr. 
Fox  assured  Sir.  Gilbert  that  his  brother 
should  be  appointed  to  another  diplo- 
matic post.  In  July  of  that  year  the 
Rockingham  ministry  was  broken  up  by 
the  death  of  its  chief,  and  in  September 
Lord  Gi'antham  notified  to  Mr.  Elliot  his 
appointment  to  Copenhagen.  On  the 
29th  he  writes  to  his  sister  informing  her 
that  he  had  accepted  the  appointment, 
which  he  thhiks  exceedingly  handsome 
on  the  part  of  those  who  made  it,  add- 
ing, "  I  was  very  humiliatingly  treated 
by  the  demigod  of  the  blackguards," 

Mr.  Eden,  writing  to  Elliot  on  the 
8th  August,  1778,  says,  "The  pretence 
taken  for  putting  your  talents  under  an 
extinguisher  does  not  palliate  the  injury. 
Lord  Derby  wanted  an  employment  for 
Mr.  Stanley,  who  was  first  meant  to  be 
named,  but  was  not  sufficiently  skilful  in 
languages  ;  Lord  Cholmondeley  was 
next  named,  and  went  out  with  the  min- 
istry that  named  him;  Lord  Hyde  is 
now  talked  of"  Mr,  Eden's  letter  con- 
cludes with  some  amusing  gossip.  "The 


King's  situation,"  he  says,  "  is  undoubt- 
edly much  enfranchised.  It  was  not  ill 
said  by  H.  Walpole  that  the  crown  de- 
volved to  the  King  of  England  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Rockingham.  Hare  says 
that  his  friend  Fox  is  promoted  from  the 
service  of  the  King  of  England  to  that 
of  the  King  of  Egypt  (Pharaoh).  Their 
remark  on  the  defection  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  was  that  his  Grace  would 
not  (JO  out  with  any  man." 

"  The  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1782," 
says  Lady  Minto,  "  found  Mr.  Elhot  at  his  new 
mission  at  Copenhagen  ;  his  wife  had  urged 
upon  him  so  strongly  the  danger  to  her  own 
health  and  that  of  her  child,  which  might 
arise  from  a  winter  journey,  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  leave  her  till  spring  under  the  charge 
and  roof  of  her  mother.  A  generous  nature 
would  have  felt  grateful  for  the  trust  implied 
in  a  compliance  with  her  wishes  on  such  a 
point,  but  liers  was  light  and  arid  as  her  na- 
tive sands,  susceptible  of  the  slightest  im- 
pression, and  of  the  deepest  retaining  no 
trace." 

Under  these  circumstances  the  winter  was 
passed.  The  very  beginning  of  spring  was 
signalized  by  the  unfortunate  events  which 
made  my  grandfather's  private  history  the 
nine  days'  wonder  of  half  the  capitals  of 
Europe." 

The  time  arrived  when  his  w^ife  should 
have  joined  him,  but  she  positivel}^  re- 
fused to  leave  Berlin.  The  letter  which 
intimated  her  determination  was  couched 
in  terms  which  convinced  him  that  it 
had  been  dictated,  and  having  had  from 
various  sources  intelligence  of  her  mis- 
conduct, and  reason  for  some  uneasiness 
about  his  child,  on  wdiom  her  mother's 
fortune  was  settled,  he  set  out  at  once 
from  Copenhagen,  travelled  with  unpre- 
cedented rapidity,  and  entering  Berlin 
under  a  feigned  name,  got  possession  of 
his  child  and  his  wife's  criminal  corre- 
spondence, and  with  these  returned  to 
Copenhagen,  having  first  written  to  the 
Baron  Kniphausen,  his  wife's  cousin  and 
seducer,  an  insulting  letter,  in  Avhich  he 
intimated  his  intention  to  return  speedily 
to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  exacting 
sati.'^faction  from  the  Baron.  He  had 
hazarded  his  appointment  by  leaving 
Copenhagen  without  permission,  but  he 
now  demanded  leave  of  absence  to  re- 
turn to  Berlin  for  the  arrangement  of 
his  affiiirs.  Meantime  Kniphausen  spoke 
big,  practised  pistol-shooting,  and  en- 
deavored to  get  a  second,  but  for  some 
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time  without  success.  The  Baron  him- 
self was  dismissed  from  the  service  of 
Prince  Plenry,  and  being  threatened 
with  arrest  passed  into  Mecklenburg. 
There  Mr.  Elliot,  who  had  searched  for 
him  at  his  usual  residence,  came  up  with 
him  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  a 
small  road-side  inn,  and  entering  his 
room  demanded  instant  satisfaction. 
This  being  refused,  he  broke  his  cane 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  handsome 
Baron,  who  made  no  resistance,  and  who, 
even  then,  was  in  no  haste  to  resent  the 
insult.  At  length,  after  repeated  excuses 
and  delays  on  the  part  of  the  Baron,  a 
meeting  was  arranged,  when  after  firing 
three  shots,  the  last  of  which  slightly 
wounded  Mr.  Elliot,  the  Baron  made  a 
humble  apology  in  writing,  and  therein 
acknowledged  the  falsehood  of  some  of 
his  previous  statements.  He  was  ostra- 
cized by  the  society  of  Berlin,  and  Mr. 
Elliot  received  from  the  princes,  princess- 
es, and  many  others,  hearty  congratula- 
tions on  the  chivalry  of  his  conduct 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  that  dis- 
tressing affair.  He  made  arrangements 
for  his  divorce,  and  ultimately  returned 
to  Denmark  on  the  best  footing  with  his 
mother-in-law.  Prince  Henry,  and  all  his 
Berlin  connections.  The  King  of  Prussia 
on  hearing  of  what  had  occurred  ex- 
claimed, "  Was  I  not  right  when  I  said 
that  he  would   make  an  excellent   sol- 


"Thus  again  Hugh  Elliot  stood  alone  in 
life ;  his  household  gods  lay  shattered  around 
him;  the  mother  who  would  have  mourned 
over  him  was  gone  ;  and  though  his  family 
sorrowed  for  his  sorrows,  it  was  with  a  feeling 
'  not  unmixed  with  congratulation  at  the  sever- 
ance oF  so  deplorable  a  connection.  '  Thank 
Grod,'  says  Isabella,  after  his  return  from  Ber- 
lin, '  you  have  got  safely  away  from  all  those 
strange  people.'  " 

At  Copenhagen  he  was  received  with 
cordiality  by  those  families  amongst  the 
higher  ranks  whose  society  he  must  have 
most  desired  to  cultivate,  but — 

"  Dispirited  and  suffering  in  body  as  well  as 
in  mind,  he  held  aloof  as  far  as  was  compati- 
ble with  his  position  from  the  world  around 
him,  and  occupied  himself  with  '  his  child,  his 
books,  .and  his  thoughts.'  He  relates  with 
pride  the  g  owth  of  his  little  girl's  vocabulary, 
and  the  increasing  intelligence  of  her  remarks ; 
and  tlie  '  dear  pretty  little  Bella '  becomes  a 
prominent  personage  in  the  letters  he  writes 
and  receives. 


"  To  his  family  he  describes  himself  as 
resuming  old  studies  for  her  sake — learning 
that  he  might  instruct." 

But  though  depressed,  his  energy  and 
zeal  for  the  public  service  were  not 
abated,  and  the  high  spirit,  which  could 
not  endure  what  he  considered  a  slight 
or  an  impertinence,  flashed  forth  from 
time  to  time  as  of  yore.  As  an  instance 
of  this  we  may  refer  to  what  occurred 
when  Paul  Jones,  the  noted  pirate,  hav- 
ing been  employed  in  the  naval  service 
of  Russia,  came  to  Copenhagen,  and  was 
there  received  "  with  singular  mai'ks  of 
distinction."  He  was  presented  to  the 
royal  fimily  by  the  French  minister. 
Baron  la  Houze,  who  also  took  him  to 
call  for  the  British  envoy,  and  left  their 
cards.  The  visit  not  being  returned  the 
French  minister  asked  Mr.  Elliot  at 
Court,  in  presence  of  a  numerous  circle, 
if  he  was  aware  of  the  visit.  Mr.  Elliot 
said  that  he  was,  and  requested  the 
Baron  to  observe  that  they  had  not  been 
admitted.  "Why?"  demanded  the 
Baron ;  to  which  Mr,  Elliot  replied, 
"  You  will  never  be  admitted  to  my 
house  in  such  company." 

In  the  autumn  of  1783  Mirabeau  fled 
to  England,  where  he  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  and 
we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  the 
amusing  account  of  their  old  schoolfel- 
low, which  Sir  Gilbert  wrote  to  his 
brother  Hugh  : — 

"  I  was  latel}'  agreeably  surprised  by  a  note 
dated  Hatton  Street^  Holhorn,  from  our  old 
persecuted  school-fellow  Mirabeau,  who  has 
fled  to  England  for  safety,  and  has  nothing 
but  his  pen  to  trust  to  for  support.  I  found 
him  as  ardent  a  friend  as  I  left  him,  and  as 
little  altered  as  possible  by  twenty  years  of 
life,  of  which  six  have  been  consumed  in 
prison,  and  the  rest  in  personal  and  domestic 
troubles.  He  is  very  much  ripened  in  his 
abilities,  which  are  really  considerable,  and 
has   acquired   a   great   store    of   knowledge. 

Mirabeau  is  as  overbearing  in  his 

conversation  as  awkward  in  his  grace,  as  ugly 
and  misshapen  in  face  and  person,  as  dirty  in  his 
dress,  and  withal  as  perfectly  suffisant,  as  we  re- 
member him  twenty  years  ago  at  school.  I 
loved  him,  however,  then,  and  so  did  you, 
though,  as  he  confesses,  you  sometimes  quar- 
relled with  him,  being  always  somewhat  less  pa- 
tient in  admitting  extreme  pretensions  than  me. 
His  courage,  fortitude,  spirit,  talents,  applica- 
tion, and,  above  all,  his  wrongs  and  sufterings, 
should  rather  increase  than  Aveaken  our  affec- 
tion for  him,  and  I  am  reall  y  happy  in  wel- 
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coming  and  perhaps  serving  him  here.  I 
brought  him  with  me  the  other  day  to  Bath, 
where  he  made  such  hasty  love  to  Harriet, 
•whom  he  had  little  doubt  of  subduing  in  a 
week,  and  where  he  so  totally  silenced  my 
John  Bull  wife,  who  understands  a  French- 
man no  better  than  Molly  housemaid,  where 
he  so  scared  my  little  boy  with  caressing  him, 
so  completely  disposed  of  me  from  breakfast 
to  supper,  and  so  astonished  all  our  friends, 
that  I  could  hardly  keep  the  peace  in  his 
favor ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  cahed  unexpect- 
edly to  town  this  morning,  I  am  sure  my 
wile's  endurance,  for  I  cannot  call  it  civihty, 
would  not  have  held  out  another  day.  He 
says  he  shall  sell  his  estate  when  his  father 
dies,  settle  for  good  in  England  to  be  natu- 
ralized, it  being  absolutely  impossible  to  live 
in  France  with  any  sort  of  secui  ity.  In  the 
meantime  he  is  writing  books  and  pamphlets 
for  bread." 

A  characteristic  letter  from  Mirabeau 
to  his  old  friend  Hugh  Elliot  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix  to  the  Memoir ; 
but  we  must  return  to  Copenhagen, 
where  things  were  in  a  strange  condi- 
tion. 

The  King,  Christian  VII.,  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  hopeless  imbecility.  The 
Queen,  Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of 
George  III.  of  England,  and  known  in 
Denmark  as  Queen  Matilda,  had  con- 
ducted the  Government,  which  was  then 
a  despotism,  though  mild,  till  1772,  when 
she  was  banished,  and  her  favorite 
Struensee,  who  had  been  her  physician, 
and  had  become  Prime  Minister,  was 
beheaded.  Thereupon  the  Queen-Dow- 
ager, step-mother  of  the  King,  assumed 
the  control  of  affairs,  and  conducted 
them  in  the  interest  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, who  had  won  her  by  parsimonious 
presents  and  profuse  flattery. 

The  Piince-Royal,  afterwards  Frede- 
rick VI.,  son  of  the  King  and  the  ban- 
ished Matilda,  was  still  a  boy  of  four- 
teen, but  possessed  of  remarkable  self- 
possession,  prudence,  and  courage  for 
one  so  young,  when  Count  Bernstorfl', 
nephew  of  the  former  minister  of  that 
name,  who  had  for  some  time  mantain- 
ed.  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Prince,  unfolded  to  Mr.  Elliot  his  views 
and  plans.  The  existing  Government 
had  alienated  the  aflFections  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
country  were  prepared  to  unite  with 
the  Prince  to  overturn  it.  But  this  could 
not  be  accomplished  until  after  His  Roy- 
al Highness  had  attained  his  legal  ma- 


jority, which  would  not  be  until  he  was 
sixteen.  The  secret  was  well  kept,  and 
when  the  time  arrived,  on  the  14th  April, 
1784,  the  Prince-Royal  took  his  seat  at 
Council,  and  read  a  memorial  explaining 
his  views,  which  involved  a  total  chang-e 
in  the  Government.  A  second  memo- 
rial prayed  the  King  to  enact  that,  in  fu- 
ture, orders  by  himself  in  the  Cabinet 
should  not  be  valid  unless  countesigned 
by  the  Prince-Royal.  No  serious  objec- 
tions were  made  ;  the  King  signed  the 
documents  presented  to  him,  and  the  de- 
sired change  was  effected.  The  party 
of  the  Queen-Dowager  was,  how^ever,  so 
much  incensed,  that  fears  were  enter- 
tained for  the  personal  safety  of  the 
Prince,  and  these  were  intimated  to  the 
British  Minister.  Mr.  Elliot  had,  of 
course,  no  instructions  for  his  guidance 
in  so  unexpected  a  contingency ;  but  on 
his  own  responsibility  he  took  the  man- 
ly and  decided  course  that  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  character.  He 
let  the  Prince  know  that  should  the  op- 
posite party  resort  to  violence,  he  should 
ask  leave  to  appear  openly  in  His  Royal 
Highness's  defence;  and  as  a  number  of 
English  ships  had  opportunly  arrived,  he 
had  little  doubt  of  procuring  assistance 
from  their  crews  and  other  persons  at- 
tached to  him  in  Copenhagen.  It  was 
unnecessary,  however,  to  have  recourse 
to  such  measures.  "Thanks  be  to  God," 
he  says,  "  the  personal  resolution,  con- 
stancy, and  prudence  of  the  Prince-Roy- 
al have  alone  overcome  every  obstacle." 
The  Government  at  home  expressed 
great  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Elliot's  con- 
duct throughout  the  whole  of  these  de- 
licate transactions.  The  King  highly 
approved  of  the  line  taken  by  his  repre- 
sentative. Lord  Carmarthen,  then  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  regarded  the  singu- 
lar degree  of  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  Count  Bernstoiff,  from  his  first  arri- 
val in  the  country,  as  "  a  pi-oof  of  the 
high  opinion  which  that  eminent  person 
had  conceived  of  Mr.  Elliot's  ability, 
judgment  and  secrecy,"  and  from  many 
of  his  influential  friends  he  received  cor- 
dial congratulations.  The  result,  which 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  British 
minister  could  hardly  have  been  attain- 
ed, was  not  merely  that  the  nephew  of 
George  III.  had  secured  his  proper  posi- 
tion in  the  State — the  people  of  Denmark 
and  Norway  had  been  reUeved  from  a 
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rule  which  they  disliked  and  despised  ; 
and  the  friendly  relations  with  Denmark, 
to  which  both  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Mr.  Pitt  attached  great  importance,  and 
which  had  been  imperilled  by  the  policy 
of  the  Queen-Dowager,  were  re-estab- 
lished on  a  satisfactory  footing.  In 
1784-5,  looking  to  the  progress  of  events 
in  France,  and  to  the  condition  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  this  was  a  matter  of  no 
small  moment. 

A  great  part  of  1785  was  spent  by 
Elliot  in  England,  when  he  had  several 
interviews  with  Mr.  Pitt,  with  whose 
great  ability  he  was  mucli  struck.  In 
the  following  year  he  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen, well  informed  as  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  that  minister,  whicli  was  spe- 
cially directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  power. 

In  the  north,  that  balance  had  long 
been  endangered  by  the  ambition  and  the 
overbearing  policy  of  Russia,  to  which 
Sweden  and  Denmark  would  doubtless 
have  succumbed,  had  they  not  received 
support  from  other  Powers,  and  espe- 
cially from  Prance.  But  in  1784-5  the 
condition  of  things  in  France  was  such 
as  to  disable  the  Government  from  tak- 
ing so  prominent  and  influential  a  part 
in  the  affjxirs  of  the  north  of  Europe  as 
it  had  been  wont  to  take.  It  was  strug- 
gling with  formidable  difticulties  at  home. 
To  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Baltic,  which  really  meant  to  preserve 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  Den- 
mark, and  more  especially  of  Sweden,  it 
was  necessary  that  some  substitute  should 
be  provided  for  the  support  which  those 
kingdoms  had  received  from  France,  but 
which  could  no  longer  be  i-elied  on. 

The  relations  of  Sweden  and  Russia, 
notwithstanding  occasional  treaties  of 
amity,  and  even  of  defensive  alliance,  had 
been  essentially  hostile  in  spirit  since  the 
time  of  Charles  XII.  In  Russia  the  na- 
tional feeling  of  animosity  against  the 
Swedes  was  intense,  and  still  is  invet- 
erate ;  the  great  and  growing  power  of 
Russia  jDressed  upon  Sweden  with  a 
weight  that  was  intolerable,  and  the  in- 
satiable craving  for  teriitorial  aggrandize- 
ment that  afflicted,  as  with  a  disease,  the 
rulers  of  the  most  extensive  and  most 
sparsely  peopled  empire  that  has  its  cap- 
ital in  Europe,  was  a  source  of  constant 
uneasiness  to  their  weaker  neighbors. 
Sweden  especially  had  reason  to  dread 


the  Tzars,  and  no  less  the  Tzarinas,  who, 
by  successive  tragical  revolutions,  were 
raised  to  the  throne  of  the  Muscovite 
Empire.  Each  and  all  of  them,  by  open 
force,  or  by  secret  intrigue  and  corrup- 
tion, had  sought  to  break  doAvn  or  to 
undermine  the  power  of  the  successors 
of  him  whom  fortune  deserted  on  the 
Held  of  Poltowa.  Of  the  Sovereigns  and 
rightful  heirs  to  the  throne  of  Russia, 
many  have  been  "  put  out  of  the  way," 
so  many  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  hearing 
it  alleged  that  the  Emperor  Alexander 
was  one  of  these,  quietly  observed,  "  C'est 
la  mort  naturelle  de  ces  gens-la ; "  but 
whoever  succeeded  the  policy  was  still 
the  same.  Territorial  aggrandizement 
still  continued  and  continues  to  be,  per 
fas  et  nefas,  the  policy  of  Russia. 

The  monarchy  of  Sweden,  like  that  of 
Poland,  had  long  been  elective,  and  the 
means  which  had  been  so  effectual  in 
ruining  the  latter  of  these  kingdoms 
were  perseveringly  applied  to  the  former. 
Of  the  influential  men  in  Sweden  a  large 
proportion  were  in  the  pay  of  Russia. 
Those  who  were  discontented  with  their 
own  Government  found  employment  and 
favor  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Gustavus  III.,  Stack- 
elberg  and  Osterman,  the  Russian  am- 
bassadors, who  disbursed  large  sums  for 
the  purposes  of  corruption,  even  affected 
to  control  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Court.  Gus- 
tavus, impatient  of  this  domineering  in- 
fluence, and  irritated  by  the  authority 
which  the  Senate  assiuned  a  right  to  ex- 
ercise over  his  domestic  aftairs  in  subser- 
vience to  that  influence,  determined  in 
1776  to  make  at  least  an  attempt  to  free 
himself  from  this  double  yoke.  He  so 
far  succeeded,  that  he  broke  up  the 
Senate,  dispersed  the  Diet,  and  assumed 
despotic  power,  with  the  concurrence 
and  even  applause  of  the  lower  orders, 
with  whom  he  was  exceedingly  popular. 
This  coup  d''etat  produced  a  burst  of  in- 
dignation at  St.  Petersburg  as  violent 
as  if  the  King  of  Sweden  had  been  a 
revolted  vassal. 

Attributing  to  hostile  designs  the  col- 
lection of  a  Russian  army  on  the  Dnei- 
])er,  while  Catherine,  accompanied  by 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  was  making  her 
famous  progress  through  her  southern 
provinces,  Turkey,  in  August,  1787,  de- 
clared war  against  Russia.      Gustavus, 
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tliinking  the  opportunity  flxvorable,  paid 
more  than  one  visit  to  Copenhagen  with 
a  view  to  induce  the  Prince-lioyal, 
whose  paternal  aunt  he  had  married,  to 
enter  w^ith  him  into  an  alliance  against 
Russia.  But  he  tailed  in  that  object.  Den- 
mark had  concluded,  in  July,  1746,  a 
convention  with  Russia,  by  which  they 
reciprocally  engaged  to  afford  each  other 
a  stipulated  amount  of  aid  by  sea  or 
land  in  the  event  of  either  being  at- 
tacked, or  threatened  with  attack,  and 
Denmark,  though  she  concealed  the  ex- 
istence of  this  convention,  remained 
faithful  to  her  engagements. 

Failing  at  Copenhagen,  Gustavus  re- 
newed the  old  alliance  of  Sweden  with 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  which  undertook  to 
furnish  a  subsidy,  payable  annually,  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  at  once  advanced  a 
considerable  sum. 

As  soon  as  he  was  thus  provided  with 
the  means,  the  King  commenced  his 
preparations.  The  activity  in  the  ar- 
senals of  Stockholm,  and  the  movements 
of  troops,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Russian  ambassador,  who  demanded, 
but  failed  to  obtain,  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. Russia  was  thus  fully  in- 
formed of  what  was  passing  at  Stock- 
holm, and  Catherine  therefore  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg  sooner  than  she  had 
intended,  but  nevertheless  she  denuded 
her  northern  provinces  of  troops  to  re- 
inforce the  army  of  Potemkin  in  the 
south.  In  I'JSS  the  Swedish  fleet  put  to 
sea,  and  the  King,  crossing  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  with  a  considerable  force,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Swed- 
ish Finland.  The  panic  at  St.  Peters- 
burg was  great.  The  junior  members 
of  the  imperial  family  were,  as  a  matter 
of  precaution,  sent  off  to  Moscow.  Cath- 
erine herself  stood  firm,  and  made  such 
dispositions  as  she  could  for  the  defence 
of  her  capital.  But  her  reliance  was  not 
on  these.  She  confidently  predicted, 
and  doubtless  had  good  reason  to  antici- 
pate, the  defection  of  many  of  the  Swed- 
ish officers.  Those  predictions  Avere  ful- 
filled. When  the  Swedish  army  came 
before  Fredericksham,  which  it  was 
ordered  to  attack,  the  officers  refused  to 
advance,  and  the  men,  under  their  in- 
fluence, when  appealed  to,  grounded  their 
arms.  The  King  was  no  longer  safe  in  his 
own  camp,  and  hearing  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Danes,   under  Prince  Charles 


of  Hesse,  accompanied  by  the  Prince- 
Royal,  had  invaded  Sweden  from  the 
side  of  Norway,  and  were  marching  up- 
on Gottenburg,  he  recrossed  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  by  sea,  running  the  risk  of  being 
captured.  Finding  that  disaffection  had 
spread  among  the  upper  ranks  at  Stock- 
holm, he  sought  support  from  the  peas- 
ants, who  were  much  attached  to  him, 
and  especially  amongst  the  sturdy  miners 
of  Dalecarlia,  who  on  former  occasions 
had  risen  in  defence  of  their  Sovereign, 

Mennwhile  the  Swedish  fleet  had 
fought  a  desperate  action.  Russia  had 
prepared  a  fleet,  destined  for  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  operate  against  the  Turks 
in  the  Archipelago,  It  was  ready  to 
sail,  and  was  therefore  in  readiness  to 
encounter  the  Swedes,  who  had  entered 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  approached 
Cronstadt.  The  Russian  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Greig,  a  Scotchman, 
and  many  of  the  ships  composing  it  were 
commanded  by  British  officers  who  had 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  at  home 
after  the  termination  of  the  American 
war.  But  when  the  fleet  was  about  to 
sail  an  unexpected  difficulty  occurred. 
Paul  Jones  had  been  employed  by  the 
Empress,  and  was  to  hold  a  high  com- 
mand imder  Admiral  Greig.  The  British 
oflScers,  with  one  accord,  and  without  a 
single  exception,  went  to  the  Russian 
Admiralty,  refused  to  serve  under  a 
renegade  and  a  pirate,  and  tendered  their 
resignation.  The  idea  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding had  never  presented  itself  to  the 
mind  of  any  Russian  of  whatever  rank, 
and  the  authorities  were  greatly  embar- 
rassed, but  at  length,  finding  that  argu- 
ment was  unavailing,  and  seeing  that  the 
energency  was  urgent,  they  gave  way,  and 
Paul  Jones,  who  had  made  himself  ob- 
noxious on  other  grounds,  was  dismissed. 
The  British  officers  suffered  severely  in 
the  action,  which  was  indecisive ;  but 
Admiral  Greig,  having  speedily  refitted 
at  Cronstadt,  resumed  operations  before 
the  Swedes  were  prepared,  and,  having 
surprised  their  fleet  in  Sveaborg,  shut 
them  up  there.  The  condition  of  the 
King  of  Sweden  had  thus  become  despe- 
rate. 

It  was  in  this  unpromising  state  of 
things  that  Mr.  Elliot  set  out  for  Stock- 
holm to  communicate  personally  with  the 
King,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  devise 
means  for  his  preservation,  and  for  thus 
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giving  effect  to  the  views  of  his  own 
Government.  He  knew  that  arrange- 
ments were  being  concerted  with  Prussia 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
north,  and  therefore  to  support  Sweden, 
and  that  16,000  Prussian  troops  were 
ready  to  enter  Holstein  if  the  Danish 
and  Norwegian  foi'ces  invaded  Swe- 
den : — 

"  On  my  arrival  in  Sweden,"  writes  Mr.  El- 
liot, "afier  a  search  of  eleven  days  I  traced 
the  King  wandering  from  place  to  place,  en- 
deavoring to  animate  his  unarmed  peasants 
to  hopeless  resistance.  His  very  couriers 
were  ignorant  of  liis  abode.  At  length,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue  and  illness,  I  reached  the 
King  at  Carlstadt,  upon  tlie  29th  of  Sep- 
tember. Here  I  found  his  carriage  ready  to 
convey  him  to  a  place  of  greater  security  ; 
without  generals,  without  troops,  and  with 
few  attendants,  he  was  devoid  of  every  means 
of  defence.  The  King's  own  words  were, 
that  '  I  found  him  in  the  same  situation  with 
James  the  Second,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  his  kingdom,  and  abandon  his  crown.'  He 
was  on  the  point  of  falling  a  victim  to  the 
ambition  of  Russia,  the  treachery  of  Den- 
mark, and  the  factious  treason  of  his  nobility. 
In  the  sincerity  of  distress  the  King  also 
added,  '  to  the  mistakes  of  his  own  con- 
duct.' " 

On  being  assured  of  support  from 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  Gustavus 
consented  to  adopt  "  all  those  measures 
which  I  thought  most  suitable  to  his  si- 
tuation." By  Mr.  Elliot's  advice  he  now 
resolved  to  throw  himself  into  Gotten- 
burg  and  there  make  a  stand.  On  the 
way  thither  intelligence  from  Berlin  con- 
firmed the  assurances  previously  given  by 
Mr.  Elliot,  and  confirmed  his  confidence 
in  the  envoy.  While  the  King  hastened 
to  Gottenburg,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
3d  October,  Mr.  Elliot  despatched  a 
courier  to  the  Danish  camp  with  letters 
which  pointed  out  to  the  Princes  the 
danger  they  would  incur  by  persevering 
in  the  course  they  were  pursuing.  This 
communication  appears  to  have  had  some 
efl:ect,  for  the  King  writes  on  the  4th  to 
Baron  d'Arnfeldt,  "  II  faut  que  le  courier 
d'EUiot  ait  fait  impression,  puisque  I'on 
croit  que  les  ennemis  se  soint  arretes  a 
Uddevalla."  On  the  6th,  Mr.  Elliot 
joined  the  King  in  Gottenburg.  While 
he  pursued  his  negotiations  he  employed 
his  military  knowledge  in  strengthening 
the  defences,  "  and,"  he  says,  "  the  volun- 
tary ofier  of  assistance  I'rom  the  gallant 
spirit  of  the  English  seamen,  then  in  that 


[May, 

harbor,  ready  to  man  the  batteries 
under  my  command,  would,  I  trust,  have 
helped  to  render  the  Danish  attack  of  a 
very  doubtful  issue,  had  those  very  pre- 
parations not  had  the  more  desirable 
efiect  of  inducing  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
to  treat  foi'  an  armistice  of  eight  days, 
in  which  interval  the  Prussian  declara- 
tion arrived,  and  I  was  confessed  to  have 
been  no  less  the  savior  of  Holstein  than 
of  Gottenburg,  Sweden,  and  its  sove- 
reign. .  .  .  To  so  circumscribed  a  period 
had  the  distresses  of  the  King  reduced 
the  possibility  of  retrieving  his  aff'airs, 
that  had  I  reached  Carlstadt  twenty- 
four  hours  later  than  I  did,  or  been  less 
fortunate  in  concluding  the  first  armistice 
before  the  expiration  of  forty-eight 
hours,  Gottenburg  must  have  fallen ; 
and  I  have  the  authority  of  the  King, 
seconded  by  the  whole  voice  of  the 
country,  to  say,  in  that  case,  there  would 
have  been  no  safety  for  the  sovereign  in 
his  own  dominions,  and  nothing  less  than 
a  successful  Mar,  carried  on  by  foreign 
powers,  could  have  rescued  Sweden 
from  a  dismemberment  by  Russia  and 
Denmark." 

Such  a  success  could  not  be  achieved 
without  causing  mortification  to  the  par- 
ties whose  plans  had  been  frustrated, 
and  perhaps  exciting  envy  in  the  breasts 
of  others.  Mr.  Elliot  was  accordingly 
assailed,  and  to  this  circumstance  Lady 
Minto  no  doubt  justly  attributes  the 
tone  of  self-assertion  that  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  these  despatches,  and  which  is 
altogether  foreign  to  his  usual  style. 
But  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Muni- 
cipality of  Gottenburg  were  profuse  in 
their  acknowledgments ;  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  was  hardly  less  so  ;  the  Prince- 
Royal  of  Denmark,  in  the  presence  of 
his  oflficers,  called  him  "I'ami  commun 
du  Nord."  The  Russian  and  Danish 
ministers,  however,  intrigued  against 
him  in  England,  complaining  that  he 
had  outstepped  his  instructions  ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  conveyed  to  him  His 
Mnjesty's  high  approval  of  his  proceed- 
ings, informing  him  that  he  might  show 
the  despatch  to  Count  Bernstorfi',  tiie 
Danish  Prime  Minister;  and  Mr,  Ewart 
writes  from  Berlin  : — 

"Count  Herzberg  (Prime  Minister  of  Prus- 
sia) begs  to  repeat  to  you  the  strongest  assur- 
ances of  his  esteem  and  admiration,  adding 
that  the   extraordinary  ability  you  had  dis- 
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played  not  only  justly  entitled  you  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  an  excL-llent  minister,  but  to  that 
of  a  distinguished  statesman,  since  you  had 
acted  much  more  in  the  latter  capacity  than 
in  the  former  by  having  directed  the  whole  of 
the  operations  entirely  yourself. 

"  His  Prussian  Majesty,  in  a  long  conver- 
sation I  had  with  him  the  other  evening,  paid 
the  most  flattering  compliments  to  you,  and 
to  the  whole  of  your  conduct  on  this  critical 
occasion.  I  don't  wonder  that  Count  Bern- 
storiF  likes  you  much  better  as  a  man  than  as 
a  minister." 

Few  diplomatists  have  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  rendering  so  important 
a  service,  and  no  one  who  has  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  that  opportunity, 
has  made  better  use  of  it  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  public  interests. 

We  learn  from  the  Memoir  that,  "  in 
1790  Mr.  Elliot  came  home  on  leave,  and 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  a  secret  mission 
to  Paris.  Beyond  tlie  mere  fact  that  he 
■was  so  sent,  the  coi-respondence  tells 
nothing  of  this  mission."  There  is,  how- 
ever, we  are  told,  one  allusion,  years  af- 
terwards, in  the  letter  of  a  brother  di- 
plomatist, who,  writing  about  another 
delicate  negotiation,  says,  ''  If  you  could 
have  been  sent  to  conduct  it  as  success- 
fully as  you  did  your  mission  to  Mira- 
beau,"  etc.,  etc. 

Lady  Minto  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  Earl  Stanhope,  in  bis  Life  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  refers  to  Mi-.  Elliot's  negotiations 
in  Paris  at  this  time  (vol.  ii.,  p.  56),  and 
subjoins  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
Mr.  Pitt  early  in  October,  1790,  in  which 
that  minister  explains  his  views,  and  con- 
veys minute  instructions  for  Mr.  Elliot's 
guidance.  At  page  59,  etseq.,  there  will 
also  be  found  extracts  from  what  is  de- 
scribed as  a  very  long  letter  from  Mr. 
Elliot  to  Mr.  Pitt,  reporting  the  course 
of  his  proceedings,  and  intimating  his 
intention  to  set  out  immediately  for 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  personally 
communicating  to  Mr.  Pitt  Avhat  had 
passed  betw^een  him  and  the  Diplomatic 
Committee  of  the  National  Assembly, 
with  which  he  had  been  in  confidential 
negotiation. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  re- 
sult of  these  negotiations  had  a  very  im- 
portant influence  on  the  discussions  then 
pending  between  the  British  and  Spanish 
Governments  with  reference  to  an  out- 
rage committed  by  the  Spaniards  on  Brit- 
ish subjects  at  Nootka  Sound,  and  for 
New  Series.— Vol.  IX.,  No.  5. 


which  we  had  demanded  redress.  Had 
the  Court  of  Spain  been  a^^sured  of  the 
support  of  France,  which  it  had  been 
led  to  expect,  it  can  liardly  be  doubted 
that  it  would  have  persevered  in  refus- 
ing the  reparation  which  we  had  de- 
manded, and  in  that  case  war  would 
have  been  inevitable.  It  is  evident  from 
Mr.  Pitt's  letter  that  early  in  October 
he  anticipated  war,  and  Lord  Stanho)je 
states  that  the  British  minister  (at  Ma- 
drid) "became  convinced  that,  rather 
than  yield,  the  Court  of  Spain  was  re- 
solutely bent  on  war.  Ere  long,  how- 
ever, the  formidable  fleet,  far  superior  to 
the  Spanish,  which  we  had  with  so  much 
expedition  made  ready  for  sea,  produced 
a  powerful  eflect.  Nor  did  the  Span- 
iards fail  to  notice  the  doubtful  prospects 
of  the  promised  French  alliance.  Rather 
suddenly,  at  last,  on  the  28th  October, 
the  two  ministers  signed  a  convention," 
etc.,  etc. 

These  dates  are  woi'thy  of  attention. 
Early  in  October,  when  our  naval  pre- 
parations were  known  to  be  nearly  com- 
pleted, war  was  believed  to  be  imminent. 
On  the  26th  of  that  month,  Mr.  Elliot 
reported  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of 
his  negotiation  with  the  French  Commit- 
tee, and  on  the  28tb  of  the  same  month 
the  Spanish  Court  suddenly  yielded.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  two 
events  were  not  closely  connected.  The 
natural  inference  appears  to  be  '  that 
the  Spanish  Government  suddenly  yield- 
ed when  it  became  aware  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  French  Diplomatic  Commit- 
tee not  to  imite  with  Spain  in  a  war 
against  England.  That  resolution,  hav- 
ing virtually  been  adopted  a  considera- 
ble time  before  it  was  formally  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Elliot,  must  have  been 
known  at  Madrid  some  days  before  the 
convention  was  signed,  and  it  was  the 
only  event  that  could  account  for  the 
sudden  change  in  the  views  of  the 
Spanish  Court  at  the  precise  time  when 
that  change  occurred. 

Lord  Stanhope  could  not  have  known 
that  Mr.  Elliot  and  Mirabeau  had  been 
schoolfellows,  and  retained  the  mutual 
feelings  of  kindness  which  had  then  been 
generated — that  in  fact  they  were  old 
and  familiar  friends — or  he  would  not 
have  attributed  to  Mr.  Elliot's  "very 
popular  opinions  "  the  familiarity  of  their 
intercourse  in  1790.  We  are  not  aware 
34 
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that  Mr.EUiot  over  entertained  such  opin- 
ions, and  certainly  in  the  correspond- 
ence now  published  there  is  nothing  that 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  did.  Neither 
are  we  at  all  satisfied  that  he  had  gone 
to  Paris  solely  of  his  own  accord,  though 
he  probably  desired  it  to  be  believed 
that  he  had.  Lady  Minto  tells  us,  on  the 
authority,  as  we  suppose,  of  the  corre- 
spondence, that  he  was  sent  by  Mr.  Pitt ; 
and  the  first  sentence  of  Mr.  Pitt's  letter 
is  couched  in  such  terms  as  would  hard- 
ly have  been  addressed  to  a  mere  volun- 
teer. He  says,  "  I  am  extremely  glad  to 
find,  by  your  letter,  that  you  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  opening  a  confidential 
intercourse  with  the  leaders  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  ruling  party  in  France." 
This  seems  to  imply  a  previous  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  endeavor  to 
open  such  an  intercourse.  But  after  all, 
it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  he 
was  sent  because  of  his  known  intimacy 
with  Mirabeau,  or  whether,  having  gone 
of  his  own  accord,  his  intercourse  with 
that  remarkable  man  led  to  his  being 
employed  to  negotiate  with  him  and  lus 
party.  There  can,  we  think,  in  either 
case,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Mr. 
Elliot  rendered  an  important  service  to 
his  country.  Had  he  tailed  at  Paris,  the 
war  with  Spain  would  not  have  been 
averted,  and  we  should,  in  that  case, 
have  had  war  with  France  also.  That 
we  then  escaped  ttiose  evils,  and  obtain- 
ed from  Spain  the  reparation  we  de- 
manded, was,  we  believe,  mainly  due  to 
the  diplomatic  success  achieved  by  Mr. 
Elliot  at  Paris. 

We  should  gladly  have  followed  Mr. 
Elliot's  career  to  its  close,  and  should 
especially  have  desired  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  his  services  at  Naples  before 
and  after  he  accompanied  the  royal  fam- 
ily in  their  flight  to  Sicily  ;  but  we  have 
already  exhausted  our  space,  and  must 
refer  to  the  Memoir  such  of  our  readers 
as  may  be  interested  in  the  story  of  a 
Court  with  which  the  name  of  Nelson 
at  that  very  time  was  so  closely  con- 
nected. 

We  cannot,  however,  take  leave  of 
these  memoirs  without  explaining  that 
in  following,  perhaps  too  closely,  the 
course  of  Mr.  Hugh  Elliot  himself,  we 
have  left  untouched  what  to  many  will 
be  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  book 
— we  mean  that  series  of  charming  let- 


ters which,  for  the  most  part  in  a  very 
lively  and  playful  way,  throw  so  much 
light  on  the  state  of  pubhc  feeling  and 
the  views  and  proceedings  of  men  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  daring  an 
eventful  period  of  our  history. 


Good   Words. 
PERCEIVING  WITHOUT  SEEING. 

A  ROMANCE   IN  ASTRONOMY. 

To  see  without  perceiving,  is  among 
the  commonest  of  all  things.     Simply  to 
see,  is  often  an  involuntary  and  always 
a  mechanical  act ;   to  pei'ceive,  implies 
often  the  intention,  and  always  the  intel- 
ligence, of  a  prepared  mind.   Thousands 
before  Galileo,  had  seen  the  stately  swing 
of  the  great  chandelier  in  the  Duomo  at 
Pisa,  yet  none  but  the  young  philosopher 
perceived    that    each    of    the    swings, 
Avhether  great  or  small,  was  performed  in 
the  same  period  of  time.     To   this   per- 
ception we    owe    the   invention  of  the 
pendulum  clock.     Thousands  had  seen 
the  fall  of  many  an  apple,  but  it  Avas  re- 
served for  Newton  to  perceive  the  rela- 
tion which  such  a  fall  might  bear  to  the 
motion  of  the  moon.     To  this  perception 
we  owe  the  knowledge  of  the  longitude 
at  sea.     Many  before  Darwin  had  seen 
the  bees  flitting  among  the  orchids,  with 
pollen   on  their  noses,  and  among   the 
loosestrifes,  with  pollen  on  their  breasts 
also,  and  on  their  thighs ;  yet  none  before 
Darwin    perceived   the    object    of   the 
strange  motions  of  the  former  pollen, 
or  of  the  triple  positions  of  the  latter. 
To  this  pei'ception  by  the  intelligence  of 
a  prepared    mind,   we   owe  our  know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  inter- 
adaptations  in  the  whole  realm  of  nature. 
The  foregoing  are  instances  of  perceiv- 
ing after  seeing ;    but  the   remarkable 
tales  Avhich  we  shall  now  proceed  to  tell 
owe  their  origin  to  that  strangest  and 
most   prophetic   of  the  human  faculties, 
Avhereby  man  is  not  seldom  enabled  to 
perceive    before   he   sees.     The  percep- 
tion of  the  planet  Neptune  in  the  minds 
of  the  great  English  and  French  astro- 
nomers, before   they   had   taught  their 
German    colleague    the   precise   region 
where  to  find  him,  beyond  the  presumed 
boundary  of    the   solar   system,    is    so 
familiar  an  instance  of  the  phenomenon 
before  us,  as  to  require  no  further  allu- 
sion. 
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The  briglit  stnr  Sirius  is  another  case 
in  point,  philosophically  quite  as  vemark- 
alile,  though  not  generally  so  well  known, 
as  tliat  of  Neptune.  There  are  certain 
small  but  teasing  vagaries  in  the  mo- 
tions of  this  brightest  of  the  stars, 
Avhich  induced  Bessel  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  some,  as  yet  unseen,  com- 
panion sun,  whose  disturbing  influence 
might  account  for  the  unusual  displace- 
ments. For  a  long  time,  this  hypotheti- 
cal body  was  called  "The  Dark  Com- 
panion." Auwers,  another  astronomer, 
calculated  some  of  the  probable  elements 
of  this  unseen  disturbing  mass.  Ultimate- 
ly, the  Dark  Companion  was  revealed 
as  a  speck  of  light  to  Alvan  Clark,  in  a 
telescope  of  aditiirable  quality,  con- 
structed by  himself.  A  new  sun  had 
thus  been  perceived  by  the  human  mind 
before  he  had  been  seen  by  the  human 
eye. 

Jiut  the  scientific  tales  which  we  now 
purpose  to  narrate,  are  not  taken  from 
the  abstrusest,  and,  in  some  respects, 
the  least  interesting,  of  the  multiform 
phases  of  astronomical  research.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  drawn  from 
among  the  recent  discoveries  in  the 
physics  of  the  universe,  which,  on 
account  of  their  imexpectedness  and 
their  brilliance,  have  invested  some  por- 
tions of  modern  astronomy  with  the  air 
of  a  romance.  I  suppose  that  before 
the  year  1866,  it  was  not  conceived 
possible  to  detect  the  motions  of  the  so- 
called  fixed  stars  by  means  of  the  analysis 
of  the  light  which  they  emit;  neither, 
in  fact,  was  it  possible  with  any  instru- 
ments which  had  then  been  devised. 
Since  that  time,  our  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  light  has  become  so 
vastly  increased,  and  so  minutely  accu- 
rate, that  the  elementary  composition  of 
a  sulDstance  may  often  be  detected  by  the 
examination  of  the  light  which  it  emits 
when  in  a  state  of  incandescence.  In 
fact,  what  is  termed  spectrum  analysis, 
under  its  ruder  forms,  has  become  a 
scientific  amusement,  and  the  spectro- 
scope now  takes  its  place  among  many 
other  philosophical  toys.  Mr.  Huggins, 
in  May  last,  announced  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety that  he  had  at  length  successfully 
applied  an  improved  form  of  this  instru- 
ment to  the  measurement  of  the  motion 
of  at  least  one  star,  viz.,  Sirius,  to  whose 
minute  but   eccentric  displacements   in 


the  heavens  we  have  already  referred. 
We  shall  proceed  to  give  the  outline  of 
the  principle  and  the  method  which  Mr. 
Huggins  employed,  but  we  must  warn 
our  readers  that,  simple  and  intelligible 
as  is  the  whole  afiair,  we  must,  never- 
theless, somewhat  tax  their  attention,  if 
they  desire  to  catch  the  thought  which  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  beautiful  process 
we  are  about  to  explain. 

We  must  commence  with  an  illustra- 
tion gathered  from  certain  elementary 
principles  in  the  propagation  of  sound, 
with  which,  we  doubt  not,  all  our  readers 
are  sufficiently  familiar.  It  is  well  knov.'n 
that  the  pitch  of  a  musical  note  depends 
entirely  on  the  number  of  pulsations 
which  strike  the  drum  of  the  ear  in  a 
given  time.  If  this  number  be  increased, 
— that  is,  if  these  pulsations  succeed  each 
other  with  a  greater  rapidity, — then  the 
acuteness  of  the  musical  note  is  in- 
creased ;  if  this  rapidity  be  diminished, 
then  there  is  to  the  ear  the  sensation  of 
a  graver  tone.  Now,  suppose  the 
whistle  of  a  railway  locomotive-engine 
to  be  so  constructed  as  to  emit  the  sound 
of  middle  C  on  an  ordinary  pianoforte. 
This  note  is  produced  by  the  succession 
of  528  pulsations  beating  uniformly  on 
the  drum  of  the  ear  in  every  succeeding 
second  of  time, — that  is  to  say,  the  in- 
terval between  two  successive  beats  is 
the  -g^-gth  part  of  a  second.  Now,  sup- 
pose such  a  sounding  body,  in  this  case 
the  whistle  of  the  locomotive,  to  be  at  a 
distance  from  the  ear  of  the  observer. 
If,  at  the  moment  of  the  emission  of  the 
first  of  the  528  aerial  pulsations,  the  lo- 
comotive commences  a  rapid  motion 
towards  the  observer,  then  the  second 
pulsation  is  now  emitted  at  a  less  distance 
from  the  observer  than  was  the  first; 
consequently,  it  has  now  a  less  distance 
to  travel  than  while  at  rest,  and  it  will 
now  meet  the  ear  in  a  shorter  interval 
of  time  after  the  first  than  the  -5 4-«th  part 
of  a  second ;  and,  if  the  locomotive  con- 
tiimes  to  move  uniformly,  more  than 
528  pulsations  will  strike  the  ear  in  a 
second  of  time,  and  there  will  be  the 
perception  of  an  acuter  sound  than  that 
of  middle  C.  Moroever,  the  more  rapid 
the  motion  of  the  locomotive,  the  acuter 
is  the  sound  which  reaches  the  ear.  If, 
on  the  contary,  the  locomotive  is  reced- 
ing from  the  ear,  then  any  second  pulsa- 
tion starts  from  a  greater  distance  from 
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the  ear  than  when  the  engine  was  at 
rest,  and  consequently  there  is  a  greater 
intei-val  of  time  between  two  successive 
pulsations  of  the  drum  of  the  ear  than 
the  -g^J-gtli  part  of  a  second,  and  the  per- 
ception of  a  graver  note  than  middle 
C  ensues.  Any  of  our  readers  may  try 
the  experiment,  by  observing  how  much 
more  acute  is  the  sound  of  a  railway 
whistle  while  the  train  to  which  it  is 
attached  is  approaching,  than  after  it  has 
passed  the  place  where  the  observer  sits. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
alteration  in  the  pitch  of  the  sound  will 
enable  us  to  ascertain  the  rate  at  which 
the  sounding  body  is  moving  at  the  time. 

We  must  now  transfer  these  observa- 
tions on  the  propagation  of  sound  to 
similar  phenomena  in  the  propagation  of 
light. 

It  was  ascertained  about  eight  years 
ago  (so  recent  and  so  rapid  has  been  the 
progress  of  our  knowledge),  that  the 
stars  in  general  are  surrounded,  like  our 
sun,  with  gaseous  atmospheres  in  a  state 
of  strong  incandescence.  Among  these 
gases  is  hydrogen.  This  gas,  when 
heated  sufficiently,  emits  about  600  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  pulsations  in  every 
second  of  time  with  extreme  regularity. 
Besides  these,  there  are  other  sets  of 
pulsations  wdth  which  at  present  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  These  pulsations  are  pro- 
pagated to  the  eye  with  a  velocity  of 
about  185  millions  of  miles  in  a  second, 
and  being  communicated  to  the  retina, 
convey  to  the  mind  the  sensation  of  a 
very  definite  thin  line  of  blue  lights  when 
properly  viewed  through  a  prism  or  a 
spectroscope.  If  the  number  of  pulsa- 
tions meeting  the  eye  in  a  second  of  time 
be  ever  so  slightly  altered,  the  position 
of  the  blue  line  of  light  becomes  altered 
in  the  spectroscope. 

Now  it  is  possible,  by  certain  inge- . 
nious  contrivances,  to  view  the  light  of 
heated  terrestrial  hydrogen  simultane- 
ously with  the  light  of  the  hydrogen 
emitted  by  a  star.  This  corresponds  to 
listening  to  the  note  of  a  stationary 
whistle  simultaneously  with  the  note  of 
a  precisely  similar  whistle  in  motion.  If 
thQ  stellar  hydrogen  is  in  motion,  then 
the  number  of  pulsations  beating  the  eye 
in  a  second  will  be  difi'erent  from  those 
of  the  terrestrial  hydrogen;  more  nume- 
rous if  the  star  be  relatively  moving 
towards  the  earth,  and  mce  versa. 
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Mr,  Huggins,  after  very  long  and 
elaborate  preparations,  made  the  experi- 
ment upon  the  bright  star  Sirius,  and 
with  his  beautifully  contrived  spectro- 
scope, he  observed — what  a  memorable 
epoch  in  the  life  of  a  philosopher! — he 
observed  a  want  of  exact  coincidence  of 
the  hydrogen  line  of  the  star  with  the 
line  of  incandescent  hydrogen  close  to 
the  telescope.  From  the  amount  of  this 
displacement,  microscopically  minute  as 
it  was,  he  was  enabled,  without  any  very 
elaborate  calculation,  to  determine  the 
number  of  pulsations  gained  or  lost  in  a 
second  by  the  motion  of  the  stellar 
light.  In  the  case  of  Sirius,  he  found 
the  number  of  pulsations  lost  in  a  second 
to  be  about  the  five-thousandth  of  the  to- 
tal number ;  and  fiora  this  loss  he  was 
able  to  conclude  with  certainty,  that  Sirius 
and  the  Earth  were  moving  away  from 
each  other,  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
of  vision,  at  about  41  miles  per  second  ! 
But,  inasmuch  as  the  Earth  itself  was 
then  moving  away  from  Sirius  at  the 
rate  of  12  miles  per  second,  it  follows 
that  the  rate  of  motion  of  Sirius  itself 
away  from  the  Earth  amounted  to  29 
miles  per  second.  By  similar  methods, 
no  doubt  in  due  time  that  part  of  the 
motions  of  all  the  brighter  stars  which 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight 
will  become  known  to  us.  Astronomers 
already  possess,  or  are  in  course  of  ob- 
taining, the  means  of  discovering  those 
parts  of  the  motions  which  are  trans- 
verse ;  and  thus,  at  length,  the  whole 
proper  motions  of  many  stars  (perhaps 
of  all)  will  be  ascertained. 

It  is  very  little,  indeed,  to  say  of  this 
great  discovery,  that  it  is  an  instance  of 
perceiving  without  seeing.  It  is  little, 
indeed,  to  say  that  the  mere  numbers 
— millions  of  miles  !  millions  of  millions 
of  pulsations  ! — are  more  than  enough 
to  bewilder  us  ;  the  numbers  themselves 
are  utterly  unconceivable,  and  so  are  the 
distances ;  yet  they  are  facts  as  certain 
as  any  palpable  facts  passing  before  our 
eyes.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  human 
mind  thus  endowed  with  a  genius  capa- 
ble of  inventing  such  instruments,  thus 
reaching  into  the  infinite,  and  Avith  a  ca- 
pacity and  a  patience  wherewith  it  mani- 
pulates things  so  inconceivably  small  and 
numbers  so  inconceivably  great  ?  It  is 
here  on  earth  one  moment,  and  in  the  next 
among  the  stars,  or  "  dwelling  in  the  light 
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of  setting  suns."  Better  and  nobler  still, 
its  aifections  are  one  moment  burning 
here,  and  the  next  they  are  busy  in  a  lov- 
ing adoration  before  the  throne  of  God. 

Our  next  instance  of  perception  with- 
out sight  affords  at  the  same  time  a  re- 
markable exemplification  of  the  neces- 
sity of  previously  knowing  ichat  to  look 
foi\  lest  the  veiy  object  before  our  eyes 
escape  our  notice. 

The  readers  of  Good  Words,  and 
they  are  legion,  may  possibly  remember 
the  description  given  by  the  author  in 
Sejitember,  1867,  of  the  wonderful  phe- 
nomena of  a  Total  Solar  Eclipse.  At 
the  moment  when  the  sun's  face  is  just 
entirely  covered  by  the  black  patch  of 
the  moon,  and  not  before,  instantly,  and 
as  at  the  command  of  magic,  there  starts 
forth  round  the  dark  orb  now"  hanging 
in  mid  air,  and  ominously  near,  a  corona 
of  glory,  startling  the  spectator,  not  only 
by  the  suddenness,  but  by  the  beauty- of 
the  apparition.  In  its  brightness  it  ex- 
tends to  more  than  half  the  sun's  dia- 
meter beyond  it,  while  streams  of  a  pal- 
er light,  and  of  various  shapes,  dart  to  a 
far  greater  extent  into  the  atmosphere. 
Close  to  the  dark  round  patch  there  are 
small  tongues  of  colored  iJame  of  vari- 
ous hues  and  fantastic  shapes  scattered 
about  the  circumference,  and  some  ob- 
servers have  seen  a  thin,  undulating,  rosy 
band,  extending  almost,  if  not  wholly, 
round  it.  The  rose-colored  flames  may 
extend  to  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  of  the 
sun's  diameter  beyond  it,  but,  remember, 
this  tenth  means  eighty  thousand  miles. 

The  object  of  the  scientific  expedi- 
tion to  Spain  in  1860,  was  to  determine 
finally  whether  these  flames  truly  be- 
longed to  the  sun  or  not.  The  question 
w-as  finally  determined  in  the  afiirmative, 
mainly  by  means  of  certain  photographs 
admirably  taken,  and  still  more  admira- 
bly discussed  by  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  coi-ona, 
and  these  tongues  of  colored  light,  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  of 
vast  extent  surrounding  the  sun.  As  to 
the  tongues  of  light  themselves,  they 
may  be  clouds  of  vapor  floating  in  the 
solar  atmosphere,  and  lighted  from  be- 
low, or  they  may  be  self-luminous  from 
their  own  incandescence.  Which  are 
they?  and  what?  Again,  the  corona 
also  may  be  self-luminous,  or  it  may  be- 
come  luminous   from  light   proceeding 


from  the  body  of  the  siin,  and  then 
scattered  throughout  its  material,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  scnttered  light  of  our 
own  atmosphere.  Which  is  it?  It  was 
to  determine  these  interesting  points-^ 
questions,  moreover,  which,  if  settled, 
would  lead  to  an  improvement  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  sun 
— that  two  scientific  expeditions  were 
organized  in  England  to  observe  the 
total  solar  eclipse,  which  was  visible  in 
August  last  throughout  a  large  tract  of 
the  British  dominions  in  India.  One  of 
these  expeditions  was  fitted  out  at  the 
instance  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  plac- 
ed under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Plerschel,  R.E. ;  the  other  was  directed 
by  Miijor  Tennant,  R.E.,  and  equipped 
at  the  instance  of  the  Royal  Astronomi- 
ciil  Society. 

Xow,  it  must  be  premised  that  our 
means  of  ascertaining  wnth  accuracy  the 
nature  of  a  substance  by  observations 
made  with  the  siyectroscope  on  the  light 
■which  proceeds  from  its  vapor  when 
incandescent,  dates  from  a  period  just 
subsequent  to  the  total  eclipse  of  1860. 
Kirchliofl",  in  that  same  year,  taught  us 
that  the  elementary  substances,  such  as 
oxygen,  carbon,  and  the  metals,  when 
in  a  state  of  incandescent  vapor,  are 
very  easily  and  very  certainly  distin- 
guishable from  each  other  by  certain  de- 
finite peculiarities  in  their  spectra  M'hen 
viewed  through  a  prism.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  determine  the  true  source  of  the 
light  in  the  colored  flames  round  the  sun, 
all  that  it  w^as  necessary  to  do  was  to 
view  them  through  a  prism  or  a  spec- 
troscope. If  the  spectrum  coincided 
with  the  spectrum  of  ordinary  solar  light, 
then  they  either  reflected  that  light,  or 
they  might  be  constituted  just  as  the  sun 
itself  is;  if  otherwise,  then  the  nature  of 
the  spectrum  would  probably  disclose 
the  nature  of  the  incandescent  material. 
Again,  light  reflected  from  a  cloud  un- 
dergoes a  certain  modification,  which  at 
all  times  it  is  possible  to  detect  with  the 
polariscope,  but  into  this  subject  there 
is  no  necessity  for  us  now  to  enter. 

A  question  will  here  arise,  and  it  ma- 
terially concerns  what  we  shall  soon 
have  to  say,  why  is  it  necessary  to  wait 
for  a  solar  eclipse  in  order  to  catch  a 
sight  of  these  rosy  protuberances  round 
the  sun  ?  Why  cannot  we  shut  out  the 
body  of  the  sun  itself,  and  then  patiently 
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and  at  our  leisure  look  round  its  edge, 
and  see  what  is  there?  The  attempt 
has  been  made.  The  sun's  image  has 
been  often  thrown  into  a  darkened  cham- 
ber, and  the  image  itself  received  as  it 
were  into  a  black  bag,  while  the  light 
round  its  circumference  has  been  care- 
fully scrutinized,  but  heretofore  without 
success.  The  light  which  is  scattered  by 
the  sun  throughout  our  atmosphere,  and 
which  inevitably  mixes  itself  with  the 
light  coming  from  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  sun,  overpowers  and  obliterates  the 
feebler  light  of  the  rosy  flames.  Many 
other  well-devised  attempts  have  been 
made,  such  as  the  use  of  absorbing  me- 
dia of  various  colored  glasses,  and  of  mi- 
nute holes;  but  all  without  avail,  until 
a  sheer  accident,  yet  not  an  accident,  dis- 
closed the  means. 

Immediately  after  the  eclipse  in  Au- 
gust last,  Major  Tennant  and  Lieuten- 
ant Herschel  telegraphed  to  England 
that  notwithstanding  certain  drawbacks, 
their  expeditions  had  so  far  succeeded 
that  they  had  to  a  great  extent  ascer- 
tained the  nature  of  the  rosy  flames. 
They  were  self-luminous.  They  pro- 
ceeded from  gases  or  vajDors  in  a  state 
of  incandescence.  These  spectra  consist- 
ed of  thi'ee  bright  lines.,  two  of  them  in- 
dicating hydrogen,  and  one  of  them  so- 
dium !  Moreover,  the  light  of  the  corona 
Avas  light  reflected.  There  are  therefore 
floating  above  tlie  body  of  the  sun,  and 
changing  in  form  from  day  to  day  as 
our  clouds  change,  huge  masses  of  in- 
candescent hydrogen  extending  through 
tens  of  thousands  of  miles! 

When  the  existence  of  these  three 
bright  lines  had  been  telegraphed  to 
England,  it  set  other  heads  and  other 
eyes  to  work.  They  noio  knew  what  to 
look  for.  But  how  to  see  them  in  the 
absence  of  an  eclipse?  That  was  the 
question,  which  heretofore  had  received 
no  solution.  Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Hug- 
gins,  that  same  philosopher  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  great  discovery 
referred  to  in  this  article,  had  already 
devised  the  means,  and  had  adopted  it, 
but  without  success.  In  that  same  valu- 
able paper  in  which  that  discovery  was 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  on 
April  23d  of  this  year,  he  says:  "I 
hoped  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  red  prom- 
inences visible  during  a  solar  eclipse,  by 
reducing  the  light  from  our  atmosphere 
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by  dispersion  ;  for  under  these  circum- 
stancess^  if  the  red  prominences  give  a 
spectrum  of  bright  lines,  these  lines 
would  remain  but  little  diminished  in 
brightness,  and  might  become  visible. 
My  observations  in  this  direction  have 
been  hitherto  unsuccessful." 

Now  it  is  highly  probable  that  Mr. 
Huggins  may  actually  have  seeyi  this  ob- 
ject of  his  search,  and  would  have  per- 
ceived it,  had  he  known  precisely  what 
to  look  for.  It  is  all  but  certain  that 
had  his  health  and  his  engagements  per- 
mitted him  to  look  so  soon  as  he  heard 
from  India  exactly  whereabouts  the  three 
bright  lines  were,  he  would  at  once  have 
found  them.  As  it  was,  the  honor  of 
the  discovery,  and  it  is  great,  was  re- 
served for  Mr,  Lockyer,  another  gentle- 
man who  had  already  successfully  ap- 
plied the  spectroscope  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  sun.  He 
too,  like  Mr.  Huggins,  had  hoped  to  de- 
tect, and  had  endeavored  to  detect,  these 
red  prominences  by  the  very  same  means. 
In  a  paper  which  he  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  on  October  11th,  1866, 
he  says  :  "  May  not  the  spectroscope  af- 
ford us  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
red  flames,  which  total  eclipses  have  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  sun's  atmosphere, 
although  they  escape  all  other  methods 
of  observation  at  other  times  ?  And  if 
so,  may  we  not  learn  something  from 
this  of  the  recent  outbursts  of  the  star 
in  corona  ?  "  The  curious  thing  is,  that 
Mr.  Lockyer  for  two  years  scrutinized 
the  border  of  the  sun  like  Mr.  Huggins 
without  success,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  he  may  actually  have  seen  and  would 
have  perceived  the  object  bad  he*  pre- 
cisely known  what  to  look  for.  When 
he  did  know  it,  then,  as  we  shall  see,  he 
immediately  found  it. 

But  here  we  think  it  right  to  explain 
to  our  readers  wherein  the  facilities  and 
the  difiiculties  presented  by  the  spectro- 
scope in  such  a  research  consist.  On  the 
spectroscope,  or  on  the  prism  (for  it  is 
nothing  more),  when  directed  to  the 
border  of  the  sun,  there  falls  the  light 
coming  not  only  from  just  beyond  the 
border  itself,  but  mixed  with  it  there 
is,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  scattered 
light  of  the  atmosphere.  The  light  from 
the  rose-colored  flame  is  fortunately  for 
this  purpose  homogeneous,  or  nearly  so, 
and   the   prism    concentrates    that    into 
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three  bright  naiTow  lines.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  scattered  light  of  the  atmos- 
phere being  not  homogeneous,  is  dif- 
fused into  a  long  ribbon  of  therefore 
mucli  dilated  and  feebler  light ;  conse- 
quently, it  no  longer  masks  the  three 
bright  Imes,  and  they  thus  become  visi- 
ble to  the  eye. 

As  soon,  then,  as  Mr.  Lockyer  heard 
by  the  telegrams  from  India  that  the 
spectroscopic  appearance  of  a  red  prom- 
inence consisted  of  the  three  bright  hues 
of  hydrogen  and  sodium,  he  knew  pre- 
cisely what  to  look  for,  and  on  patient- 
ly groping  round  the  edge  of  the  sun 
witii  a  mind  and  an  eye  prepared,  he 
perceived  what  he  had  long  searched  for, 
and  to  his  great  and  enviable  joy,  cried, 
£up7])ca.  He  could  not  indeed  actually  see 
the/orms  of  the  prominences  themselves ; 
but  by  moving  his  spectroscope  hither 
and  thither,  and  thus  following  the 
places  of  the  three  bright  lines,  he  could 
with  certainty  detect  the  shape  of  that 
which  in  fact  he  could  not  see.  And 
these  shapes,  we  are  informed,  changed 
like  a  waving  flame  almost  from  hour  to 
hour. 

One  obvioxis  but  enormous  advantage 
derived  from  this  method  of  procedure 
arises  from  the  leisureness  with  which 
the  observations  can  be  made,  compared 
with  the  excitement  of  mind  which  must 
more  or  less  ensue  when  the  phenomena 
to  be  observed  are  so  transient  and  so 
rare  as  those  of  a  total  solar  eclipse. 
Already,  new  fruit  has  been  gathered,  in- 
asmuch as  Mr.  Lockyer  has  detected 
round  the  entire  edge  of  the  sun  a  nar- 
row border,  affording  the  same  sort  of 
spectrum  as  that  presented  by  the  rose- 
colored  flames.  Some  suspicions  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  border  have  presen- 
ted themselves  during  eclipses.  If  this 
be  the  fact,  as  we  doubt  not  it  is,  then 
there  exists  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen 
close  to  the  photosphere,  and  extending 
some  seven  or  eight  thousand  miles 
above  it,  from  whence  are  thrown  out 
gigantic  gushes  of  the  incandescent  gas 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  into  some 
other  atmosphere,  of  which  at  present 
we  know  not  the  extent  or  the  exact 
constitution.  The  mind  becomes  lost  in 
such  contemplations. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  skill 
and  prescience  and  patience  of  the  ob- 
server.   He  reaps  the   high  reward  of 
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contributing  through  all  ages  to  the  in- 
tellectual delight  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  a  meed  of  fame  for  himself.  But 
Ave  think  that  in  the  record  of  all  such 
cases,  there  is  a  duty  owed  to  the  skilful 
artist  who  constructs,  and  in  most  cases 
partly  devises,  the  exquisite  instru- 
ments, without  which  such  observatioqs 
cannot  be  made.  In  this  instance,  Mr. 
Browning  of  the  Minories  deserves  all 
praise. 

We  have  not  yet  concluded  our  scien- 
tiflc  tale ;  a  little  episode  which  may 
fairly  be  called  romantic  still  remains  to 
be  told.  When  M.  Jannsen,  the  director 
of  the  French  expedition,  was  observ- 
ing the  eclipse  at  Guntoor,  in  India,  on 
August  19,  he  too  saw  the  same  three 
bright  lines  in  the  s])ectrum  of  a  solar 
protuberance,  which  had  been  obsei-ved 
by  Major  Tennant  and  Lieutenant  Her- 
schel.  Fortunately  he  did  not  remove 
his  eye  from  the  spectroscope  when  the 
first  streak  of  light  from  tiie  sun  de- 
stroyed all  the  peculiar  grandeur  of  the 
scene.  The  three  lines  still  continued 
visible  for  many  minutes,  but  the  form 
of  the  protuberance  was  gene  ;  but  if 
visible  for  ten  minutes  in  the  midst  of 
the  light  of  day,  why  not  for  ten  hours, 
why  not  always  ?  So  M.  Jannsen,  like 
a  true  philosopher,  persevered,  and  (as 
he  wrote  to  the  French  Institute)  he  en- 
joyed the  chief  phenomenon  of  a  total 
solar  eclipse  during  the  period  of  seven- 
teen days.*  Mr.  Lockyer  made  his  own 
discovery  on  October  20,  but  by  a  most 
curious  coincidence  the  two  letter's  of  M. 
Jannsen  and  Mr.  Lockyer,  announcing 
what  each  had  separately  accomplished, 
were  read  07i  the  same  day  to  the  philo- 
sophers who  adorn  the  Institute  of 
France.  Each  was  the  independent  dis- 
coverer of  the  same  new  fact,  A  great 
French  astronomer  (M.  Faye),  in  his  ad- 
dress to  his  colleagues  of  the  Institute, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  announcement  of 
what  the  Englishman  and  the  French- 


*  "Depuis  ce  jour  (Aug.  19),  jusqn'au  4  Sep- 
tembre,  j'ai  constamment  etudir  le  Soleil  a  ce 
point  de  vue.  J'ai  dresse  des  cartes  des  protuber- 
ances, qui  montrent  avec  quelle  rapidito  (souveut 
en  quelques  minutes)  ces  immenses  masses  gazeu- 
ses  se  deforraent  et  se  deplacent.  Enfin,  pendant 
cette  periode,  qui  a  ete  comme  una  eclipse  de  dix- 
sept  jours,  j'airecueilli  un  grand  nombre  de  faitf, 
qui  s'offraient  comme  d'eux-memes,  sur  la  consti- 
tutiou  physique  du  Soleil." 
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man  had  separately  and  independently 
done,  said  with  great  eloquence  and 
force,  "Instead  of  seeking  to  divide  and 
therefore  to  diminish  tlie  merit  of  the 
discovery,  will  it  not  be  better  to  assign 
the  honor  of  it  to  each  of  these  two  scien- 
tific men,  without  distinction?  Each  of 
them  by  himself,  and  separated  from  the 
other  by  many  thousands  of  miles,  had 
the  happiness  of  grasping  the  intangible 
and  the  invisible,  by  a  method  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  astonishing  that  the 
genius  of  observation  has  ever  con- 
ceived." 

Our  next,  and,  for  the  present,  our  last 
tale,  refers  to  an  important  error,  which 
in  the  first  instance,  and  in  principle, 
arose  from  seeing  without  perceiving, 
and  which  was  ultimately  corrected  by 
perceiving  without  seeing.  The  error 
we  allude  to  is  that  which  for  a  long 
time  existed  in  what  is  termed  the  sun's 
parallax,  or  less  technically,  in  the  dis- 
tance of  the  Sim  from  the  earth,  natural- 
ly one  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  the  solar  system.  For  a  long  time, 
in  books  on  astronomy,  this  distance  has 
been  set  down  roundly  as  ninety-five  mil- 
lions of  miles  :  well-instructed  astrono- 
mers themselves  have  all  along  been  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  amount  of  this 
element  rested  upon  an  extremely  inse- 
cure foundation ;  moreover,  they  per- 
fectly understood  the  source  of  the  error, 
and  had  long  been  waiting  for  the  op- 
portunity (always  a  rare  one)  of  obtaining 
a  value  on  which  greater  reliance  could 
be  placed.  The  world  at  large,  indeed, 
are  wont  to  suppose  that  planetary  mass- 
es, and  distances,  and  dimensions  are 
all  determined  with  rigorous  exactness ; 
those  who  are  themselves  practically 
busy  about  the  facts,  and  the  methods 
of  reaching  them,  know  well  enough 
that  they  are  after  all  apiwoximations 
only,  wonderfully  close  apj^roximations, 
but  which  admit  of,  and  will  receive,  cor- 
rections from  time  to  time,  so  long  as 
astronomical  science  exists. 

In  the  case  of  the  sun's  distance  from 
the  earth,  the  quantity  actually  obtained, 
from  the  processes  themselves,  is  the 
angle  which  the  earth's  radius  sub- 
tends when  viewed  from  the  sun ; 
this'  angle^  technically  called  the  sun's 
parallax,  was  estimated  in  the  "  Nauti- 
cal Almanack,"  up  to  the  year  IS'ZO,  at 
S'^'SY^e,  and  from  this  angle  the  distance 


of  the  sun  from  the  earth  was  deduced, 
namely,  about  ninety-five  millions  of 
miles.  A  very  few  years  ago,  many  cir- 
cumstances, some  of  which  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  detail,  indicated  that  this  angle 
and  (consequently)  this  distance  were  in 
error,  and  at  present  reasons  exist  for 
correcting  the  angle  to  8""95,  and  the 
distance  to  about  ninety-one  millions  of 
miles.  But  what  a  sad  blunder  for  the 
astronomers  to  make!  Here  is  an  ac- 
knowledged error  of  actually  four  mil- 
lions of  miles,  in  one  of  the  cardinal 
elements  of  a  science  which  is  pre-emi- 
nently remarkable  for  its  exactness : 
what  reliance,  then,  can  we  have  upon 
any  of  the  sciences  ?  There  was  many  a 
grave  shake  of  the  head  when  the  error 
was  discovered,  and  great  self-congratu- 
lations among  certain  not  very  broad- 
minded  persons,  who  encouraged  them- 
selves and  one  another  in  the  dread  of 
the  extension  of  human  knowledge. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  sequel,  our  readers 
will  probably  come  to  the  true  conclu- 
sion, that  the  con-ection  of  this  error, 
or  rather  the  obtaining  of  a  more  cor- 
rect measure  of  the  sun's  parallax,  is 
among  the  very  grandest  products  of 
human  genius.  Astronomers  are  not 
wont  to  lift  up  their  voices  in  the  streets  ; 
nevertheless  Astronomy  is  justified  of  all 
her  children. 

But  before  we  proceed  it  may  be  well 
to  put  our  readers  into  a  proper  position 
for  the  comprehension  of  what  this  small 
angle  really  is,  which  is  so  difficult  and 
yet  so  important  to  obtain  with  exact- 
ness. What  is  meant  by  the  angle  of  a 
second?  It  will  convey  but  little  idea 
to  our  readers,  if  we  say  it  is  the  324 
thousandth  of  aright  angle,  for  the  very 
numbers  confuse  the  mind.  But  what 
then  is  a  second  ?  It  is  equivalent  to 
the  angle  subtended  by  a  ring  one  inch 
in  diameter  viewed  at  the  distance  of 
three  miles  and  a  third.  The  correction 
to  be  made  to  the  sun's  parallax  is  just 
one-third  of  this ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
error  which  a  rifleman  would  make  who 
shot  at  the  right-hand  edge  of  a  sover- 
eign placed  Uoelve  miles  off",  and  wlio  hit 
it  by  mischance  just  on  the  left  edge ! 
It  is  what  a  human  hair  would  appear  to 
be,  if  viewed  at  the  distance  of  above  150 
feet!  Such  are  the  quantities  with 
which  astronomy  of  necessity  deals,  and 
such  is  the  error  which  it  has  been  the 
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pi'ovince  of  astronomical  science  recently 
to  correct. 

No  process  has  yet  been  devised,  and 
probably  never  will  be  devised,  for  ob- 
taining the  distance  of  the  siin  from  the 
eartli,  which  is  not  beset  with  complica- 
tions on  every  side.  The  simplest  and 
the  most  exact  of  them  all  is  by  observ- 
ing the  time  which  the  planet  Venus 
takes  to  traverse  the  sun's  disc,  on  the 
extremely  rare  occasions  when  such  a 
phenomenon  occurs.  The  observations 
must  be  made  simultaneously  by  at  least 
two  observers  situated  as  far  asunder  as 
is  practicable,  but  at  known  places  and 
at  known  distances  from  each  other  ;  and 
then  through  very  complicated  and  ela- 
borate calculations,  the  differences  of  the 
durations  of  the  passages  of  the  planet 
over  the  snu's  disc,  as  seen  at  the  two 
places,  lead  ultimately  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to  put  our 
readers  in  possession  of  the  principles  of 
the  method  pursued  ;  some  notion  of  it 
may  be  gathered  if  we  illustrate  it  by 
the  analogy  of  the  illumination  of  the 
wall  of  a  darkened  room  by  a  bull's-eye 
lantern  held  at  a  distance  from  it.  The 
bull's-eye  lens  may  represent  the  earth. 
The  top  and  bottom  of  the  lens  may  rep- 
resent two  observers  ;  the  point  where 
the  rays  of  light  from  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  lens  (i.e.,  the  focus  of  it) 
intersect  may  represent  Venus ;  in  this 
case  the  top  of  the  circular  disc  of  light 
thrown  upon  the  wall  will  represent  where 
the  lower  observer  sees  the  planet  on 
the  sun's  face,  Avhile  the  bottom  of  the 
disc  of  light  will  be  the  spot  on  the  sun 
where  the  upper  observer  sees  the  planet. 
Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  further 
the  lantern  (in  this  case  repi-esenting  the 
earth)  is  from  the  wall  (which  in  this 
case  represents  the  sun),  the  larger  will 
be  the  patch  of  light  thrown  upon  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  further  apart  will  be 
the  two  little  black  spots  formed  by 
Venus  on  the  sun,  as  seen  by  the  two 
observers.  The  further  apart  these  spots 
on  the  sun  are,  the  more  diffei'ent  will  be 
the  paths  of  Venus  across  it,  and  there- 
fore the  more  different  will  be  the  two 
durations  of  the  transit  as  reckoned  by 
the  two  observers.  We  have  therefore, 
we  hope,  established  in  the  minds  of  our 
readers  the  existence  of  a  certain  rela- 
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tion  between  the  difference  of  the  dura- 
tions of  the  transit  of  Venus  as  observed 
at  two  different  places  on  the  earth,  and 
the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun, 
and  that  is  all  we  can  here  pretend  to  do. 
We  can  only  commend  our  readers  to 
the  use  of  a  pencil,  and  to  the  perusal  of 
the  proper  treatises  if  they  desire  further 
information  on  this  subject,  Avhich,  how- 
ever interesting,  is  assuredly  not  easy. 
But  to  proceed. 

In  the  year  1769  the  celebrated  Cap- 
tain (then  Lieutenant)  Cook,  of  H.M.S. 
Mideavour,  and  Mr.  Green,  formerly  as- 
sistant at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green- 
wich, were  despatched  to  Otaheite,  in 
the  southern  Pacific,  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus,  which  was  to  occur  on 
the  2d  of  June  in  that  year.  At  the 
same  time  various  European  govern- 
ments commissioned  other  observers  to 
other  places,  notably  Father  Hell,  an 
Austrian  Jesuit,  was  sent  for  the  same 
purpose  to  Wardhus,  at  the  extremity 
of  Norway.  The  business  of  these  ob- 
servers was  simply  to  observe  the  exact 
duration  of  the  transit  of  the  planet  over 
the  sun's  disc  at  the  two  places.  No 
doubt  this  appears,  as  described  on 
paper,  to  be  a  very  simple  and  easy  oper- 
ation. What  can  be  easier,  for  instance, 
than  to  observe  when  the  sun's  limb  is 
just  notched  by  the  little  round  planet, 
or  when  there  re-appears,  after  the  notch, 
the  first  thread  of  light  between  it  and 
the  sun's  limb?  Just  so.  But  our 
readers  will  in  due  time  understand  that, 
practically,  these  apparently  simple  ob- 
servations are  attended  with  a  variety  of 
complicated  phenomena  which  Cook  and 
Hell,  and  the  observers  of  that  day, 
were  in  a  condition  neither  to  anticipate 
nor  to  correctly  interpret.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  reseiwed  for  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Stone,  the  first  assistant  astronomer  at 
Greenwich,  to  unravel  those  intricate 
appearances  which  just  one  century  ago 
perplexed  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Green,  at 
Otaheite. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  the  results 
of  all  the  observations  were  laid  before 
the  various  astronomers  in  Europe, 
extreme  difficulty  was  found  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  what  the  several  observers 
had  really  seen.  Ultimately,  to  add  to 
the  complication,  the  great  astronomer, 
Encke,  who  years  after  the  event  endea- 
vored to  reduce  the  observations  with 
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greater  exactness  than  his  predecessors, 
considered  that  he  had  detected  a  certain 
amount  of  forgery  or  alteration  of  the 
figures  in  the  observation  made  by 
Father  Hell  at  Wardhus.  Making,  how- 
ever, the  best  of  the  case,  Encke  deter- 
mined the  most  probable  value  of  the 
sun's  paralhix  to  be  8"-5776,  as  Ave  have 
already  stated ;  and  this  was  provisioti- 
ally^  but  of  necessity,  accepted  by  astro- 
nomers as  the  amount  of  this  very  impor- 
tant element.  Here,  again,  some  of  our 
readers  may  shake  their  heads  and  say, 
What  blunderers  those  observers  must 
have  been !  We  counsel  them  to  wait 
awhile. 

In  process  of  time,  that  is  to  say,  about 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  M.  Hansen  re-in- 
vestigated with  remarkable  ability  the 
theory  of  the  inooii's  motion,  and  there- 
upon constructed  a  set  of  numerical 
tables  which  represent  and  predict  the 
places  of  our  satellite  with  a  marvellous 
and  almost  unhoped-for  degree  of  accu- 
racy. So  accurate  indeed  are  these 
tables,  that  it  was  at  one  time  stated  on 
authority,  that  the  tabular  eri-ors  were 
even  less  than  the  unavoidable  errors  of 
the  instruments  and  the  observers  them- 
selves !  But  this  remarkable  accuracy 
could  only  be  attained  by  making  an 
alteration  on  the  amount  of  the  pull 
wherewith  the  sun  displaces  the  moon  in 
her  orbit :  this  necessary  alteration 
amounted  virtually  to  an  alteration  of 
the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth,  where- 
by it  was  brought  nearer  to  us  by  above 
three  millions  of  miles. 

About  the  same  time,  certain  new  and 
very  accui-ate  observations  of  the  planet 
Mars  had  been  made  with  new  instru- 
ments of  vast  capacity  and  accuracy  at 
Greenwich  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  From  these  observations,  the 
distance  of  Mars  from  the  sun  was  ob- 
tained with  a  closer  degree  of  approxima- 
tion than  had  before  existed.  But  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  can 
be  obtained  from  the  distance  of  Mars 
from  that  luminary  by  the  well-known 
law  discovered  by  Kepler,  viz.,  that  the 
squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the 
planets  round  the  sun  are  as  the  cubes  of 
their  distances  from  it.  Now,  these 
periods  are  accurately  known.  Hansen's 
alteration  of  the  sun's  distance  was  thus 
confirmed  by  these  observations  on  the 
planet  Mars.     But  observe  how  strange 


it  is  that  we  should  thus  get  at  the  sun's 
distance  by  measuring  the  disturbing 
pull  of  the  sun  upon  the  moon,  and  again 
by  calculating  the  distance  of  Mars. 
Again,  M.  Leverrier  found  that  he  could 
not  account  for  the  observed  motions 
either  of  Venus  or  of  the  earth  itself, 
unless  he  altered  the  stm's  distance  by 
just  the  same  amount  as  that  indicated 
by  the  motions  of  the  moon !  Finally, 
M.  Foucault,  by  means  of  certain  most 
delicate  measures  with  rapidly  revolving 
mirrors,  ascertained  that  the  accepted 
velocity  of  light  must  be  altered,  and 
this  alteratian  necessarily  involved  an 
equivalent  alteration  in  the  accepted  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun ;  the 
amount  of  alteration  again,  as  before^ 
was  about  the  same— three  or  four  mil- 
lions of  miles. 

Thus,  all  these  circumstances  com- 
bined— viz.,  the  displacement  of  the 
moon  in  her  orbit  by  the  action  of  the 
sun,  the  distance  of  Mars,  the  dis|)lace- 
ment  of  Venus  by  the  action  of  the  earth, 
the  displacement  of  the  earth  itself  by 
the  action  of  the  moon,  the  velocity  of 
light  as  experimentally  determined  by 
Foucault — all  conspired  to  one '  result, 
viz.,  that  the  sun's  parallax  must  be 
about  8"-95  instead  of  8"-58,  as  here- 
tofore accepted  from  the  transit  of  Venus 
in  1769.  How  strange  that  all  the  fore- 
going apparently  unconnected  causes — 
causes  apparently  so  remote — should 
conspire  to  one  result  respecting  an 
alteration  of  the  distance  of  the  sun  from 
the  earth !  We  dotibt  if,  in  the  annals  of 
human  knowledge — we  dotibt  if,  in  the 
records  of  the  achievements  of  human 
genius,  there  can  be  a  parallel  to  this 
wonderful  consilience  of  unexpected  sug- 
gestions. But  after  all,  what  was  it  that 
was  in  fault  respecting  the  transit  of 
Venus?  The  prevailing  opinion  seems 
to  have  been  that  Father  Hell  had  tam- 
pered with  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions. Happily  Mr.  Stone  has  vindicated 
the  memory  and  the  fome  of  this  ob- 
server, and  has  deiuonstrated  the  yreat 
accuracy  of  the  observations  of  1769. 
We  proceed  at  length  to  explain  the 
causes  of  all  the  trouble  :  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  do  not  lie  at  the  door  of  astro- 
nomy :  they  sive  physical,  and  not  astro- 
nomical. 

In  order  to  understand  the  sources  of 
the  difficulty  in  observing  the  transit  of 
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a  planet  such  as  Venus  across  the  sun's 
disc,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
sun  has  two  discs, — an  actual  and  physi- 
cal disc,  and  an  optical  or  visible  disc, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  former.  The 
cause  of  this  apparent  enlargement  of 
the  visible  disc  over  the  actual,  is  assigned 
to  the  indefinite  woi'd  Irradiation.  The 
true  cause  probably  lies  in  that  curious 
action  of  the  waves  of  light  upon  each 
other,  whereby,  in  a  telescope,  a  star 
Avhich  otherwise  onght  to  appear  as  a 
point,  is  diffused  into  a  little  bright  cir- 
cular disc,  surrounded  with  colored 
rings.  This  spurious  disc  and  its  rings 
become  smaller  in  the  exact  proportion 
that  the  aperture  of  the  telescope  is 
larger.  Juit  in  the  same  way,  then,  the 
edge  of  the  sun  which,  in  this  point  of 
view,  may  be  considered  as  a  number  of 
stars,  will,  when  viewed  through  a  tele- 
scope, be  diffused  into  a  bright  border, 
extending  to  a  sensible  distance  beyond 
the  actual  edge  of  the  sun's  limb.  This 
enlargement  is  physical  and  inevitable. 
It  arises  from  the  nature  and  the  interac- 
tion of  light,  and  is  an  actual  calculable 
quantity.  Now,  here  lay  the  cause  of  all 
the  trouble  relative  to  the  transit  of 
Venus,  as  observed  by  Captain  Cook  at 
Otaheite,  Father  Hell  at  Wardhus,  and 
other  excellent  observers. 

Now  the  several  observers  themselves 
recorded  these  perplexing  phenomena, 
not  as  we  have  done  now  that  we  under- 
stand them,  but  in  their  own  language, 
and  with  a  manifest  perplexity  as  to 
their  meaning  or  their  cause.  For  a 
long  time  they  were  assigned  to  the 
imperfections  of  the  telescope  em])!oyed  ! 

When  the  astronomers,  such  as  Encke, 
came  to  discuss  the  phenomena  present- 
ed to  them  in  the  reports  of  the  various 
observers,  and  not  clearly  understanding 
either  the  descriptions  or  the  causes  of 
the  phenomena,  they  were  unable  to  as- 
certain the  precise  times  of  the  contacts 
required ;  they  almost  unavoidably  com- 
pared and  mixed  up  dissimilar  phe- 
nomena, and  consequently  arrived  at 
erroneous  and  discordant  results. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Stone,  the  first  assistant  at 
Greenwich,  who  for  some  time  had 
busied  himself  in  the  discussion  of  the 
spuiious  discs  of  stars  formed  in  the 
focus  of  telescopes,  that  Ave  owe  this 
clear  and  full  explanation  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  case.     Upon  diseutangling  the 


phenomena,  and  comparing  like  with 
like,  he  has  deduced  from  this  transit  of 
Venus  very  much  the  same  amount  of 
the  solar  parallax  which  had  already  been 
obtained  from  so  many  other  indepen- 
dent sources.  He  has  shown,  moreover, 
that  the  observations  of  Captain  Cook, 
Father  Hell,  and  other  observers,  are, 
when  i^roperly  interpreted,  beautifully 
accordant  with  each  other. 

Thus  all  now  has  become  clear  in  this 
very  intricate  question.  We  willnot  say 
thus  has  been  removed  the  opprobrium 
from  astronomy,  for  to  astronomy  it  was 
never  in  reality  an  opprobrium.  The 
physical  circumstances  attending  the 
passage  of  a  dark  body  over  a  very 
bright  one,  and  then  vieAved  through  a 
telescope,  were  not  understood  at  the 
time  when  the  observations  were  made, 
and  it  was  these  which  produced,  not  the 
astronomical  error,  but  the  then  inextri- 
cable difficulties  of  the  case.  The  error 
arose  from  the  observers  of  the  transit 
seeing  without  perceiving,  and  it  has 
been  most  successfully  removed  by  Mr. 
Stone,  who  perceived  the  meaning  of  the 
phenomena  without  seeing  them. 

Charles  Pkitchaed. 
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Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
German  nation  made  the  first  attempt  to 
regain  that  unity  which  it  had  lost  since 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  attempt  failed, 
from  various  causes,  but  principally  be- 
cause there  was  no  leading  Power  seri- 
ously favorable  to  the  movement  and 
able  to  conduct  it.  Austria  was  broken 
up  by  the  Revolution,  and  in  Prussia  an 
enthusiastic  but  unstable  King  was  en- 
tirely imable  to  direct  the  course  of 
events.  Nor  had  the  popular  leaders 
any  well-defined  plan.  They  followed 
the  impulse  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
February,  1848  ;  and  the  upper  classes 
were  soon  disgusted  at  the  strong  socialist 
element,  wliich  threatened  to  overturn 
the  very  basis  of  every  civilized  com- 
mimity.     The  motley  Parliament  assem- 
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bled  in  the  Frankfort  Paulskirche  "wasted 
its  time  in  discussing  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  future  German  citizen  ;  and 
when  the  draft  of  the  new  constitution 
was  finished,  it  was  already  too  late. 
Frederick  William  was  no  'sooner  elect- 
ed Emperor  than  he  refused  the  Crown, 
recalled  the  Prussian  Deputies  from 
Frankfort,  and  left  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment at  Stuttgardt  to  be  dissolved  by 
the  soldiery  of  the  victorious  reac- 
tion. 

Prussia  subsequently  made  a  timid  at- 
tempt to  realize  a  constitutional  Confed- 
eration by  the  so-called  "  Union,"  but 
gave  way  before  the  warlike  threats  of 
Austria  and  her  allies,  and,  in  1851,  the 
old  Diet  was  re-established  in  Frankfort 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  For  the 
rest,  is  not  the  history  of  these  failures 
and  disappointments  written  at  lai'ge  in 
the  Book  of  the  Memoirs  of  Bunsen  ? 
It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  these  struggles  from  1848-1850 
were  altogether  sterile  and  unprofitable. 
Rarely  does  a  great  national  movement 
succeed  at  once,  and  it  is  only  through 
repeated  defeats  that  victory  is  won. 
The  debates  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament, 
and  the  hard-bought  experience  which 
followed  its  dissolution,  had  cleared 
away  much  of  the  theoretical  mist  witli 
which  the  idea  of  German  unity  had 
been  surrounded.  A  distinct  programme 
was  at  last  formed  by  the  liberal  party, 
namely,  tlie  establishment  of  a  Confed- 
eration, composed  of  all  the  German 
States,  with  the  exclusion  of  Austria, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  this  direction 
under  the  regency  of  the  present  King 
of  Prussia  ;  but  it  proved  a  failure.  The 
weak  ministry  of  the  "  New  Era "  re- 
mained an  idle  spectator  when  the  Ital- 
ian war  checkmated  Austria,  and  thus 
gave  thera  a  free  course  of  action  in 
Germany.  Indeed,  at  that  time  Prussia 
was  on  the  point  of  coming  to  the 
assistance  of  her  embarrassed  rival. 
The  Prussian  Ministers  declared  that 
they  would  only  proceed  by  moral  con- 
quests, and  with  the  consent  of  their 
confederates  ;  and  the  consequence  was 
that,  when  at  last  Prussia  came  forward 
with  a  vague  programme  of  Federal 
Reform,  Austria  and  all  the  more  im- 
portant States  protested  by  "  Identical 
notes  "  against  the    proposal,  which  at 
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once   fell   to  the  ground  and  was  soon 
followed  by  its  authors. 

Count  Bismarck,  who  then  became 
Prime  Minister,  took  a  totally  difixnent 
line.  There  was  no  more  question  of 
moral  conquests,  winning  over  the 
German  populations  by  a  liberal  policy. 
On  the  contrary,  he  declared  frankly 
that  national  unity  could  only  be  obtain- 
ed by  blood  and  iron,  and  told  Austria 
she  had  better  transfer  her  capital  to 
Pesth.  He  ruled  Prussia  for  three  years 
with  an  utter  contempt  of  every  consti- 
tutional law,  levied  the  taxes  without  a 
Budget,  and  declared  the  Deputies 
legally  responsible  for  their  speeches 
delivered  in  the  house.  He  first  made 
an  alliance  with  Russia  against  the 
Polish  insurrection  ;  then  with  Austria 
in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  aifair ;  both 
against  the  decided  will  of  the  majority  ; 
and,  at  last,  he  engaged  in  the  decisive 
struggle  with  Austria  in  defiance  of  the 
protest  of  the  Avhole  German  nation. 
Success  decided  in  favor  of  that  daring 
enterprise ;  but  it  cannot  make  us  forget 
how  nearly  the  fears  of  the  best  Gei'man 
patriots  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
have  been  justified  by  the  result.  They 
objected  not  to  the  exclusion  of  Austria 
from  a  future  and  stronger  Confedera- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  they  acknowledg- 
ed this  as  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of 
national  consolidation.  The  existing 
dualism  of  Austria  and  Prusia  prevented 
all  progress  ;  it  was  in  fact  a  state  of 
latent  war.  Sooner  or  later  the  question 
was  to  be  settled,  which  of  the  two 
Powers  should  obtain  the  futui"e  supre- 
macy over  the  nation.  Nobody  thought 
that  this  could  be  done  with  rose-Avater ; 
but  the  Liberal  party  opposed  the  ways 
and  means  through  which  Bismarck  tried 
to  accomplish  this  result.  They  thought 
it  an  act  of  immense  audacity  to  wage 
war  at  once  against  Austria  and  the 
Middle  States,  while  the  Prussian 
commonwealth  was  violently  shaken 
with  interior  struggles.  They  thought 
the  odds  were  decidedly  against  Prussia 
in  such  a  struggle,  and  feared  the  inter- 
vention of  France.  Nor  can  it  even  now 
be  said  that  this  belief  was  altogether  un- 
founded ;  for  though  Count  Bismarck 
knew  better  than  any  of  his  opponents 
the  weakness  of  the  enemy,  and  had  pre- 
pared the  war  with  immense  fore- 
thought, he  was  also  favored  by  circum- 
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stances,  and  by  the  faults  of  his  adversaries, 
to  a  degree  which  no  human  prudence 
could  have  anticipated.  What,  for  in- 
stance, would  have  been  the  position  of 
Prussia,  if  Austria,  instead  of  losing  her 
temper  and  bringing  forward  the  ill-ad- 
vised motion  of  the  14th  of  June,  18G6, 
which  broke  up  the  Diet,  had  system- 
atically ignored  Bismarck's  decided  in- 
tention to  attack  her,  and  had  kept  sim- 
}ily  on  the  defensive  ;  or,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, had  accepted  the  projected  Paris 
Conference  without  reserve,  instead  of 
insisting  on  the  condition  that  no  ter- 
ritorial changes  should  be  proposed  at  it  ? 
ISTor,  further,  admitting  that  the  Pi-us- 
sian  Prime  Minister  foresaw  the  blun- 
der which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was 
about  to  make  in  allowing  the  war  to 
begin  with  the  intention  of  stepping  in 
as  arbitrator,  when  both  parties  should 
be  wellnigh  exhausted,  could  he  antici- 
pate the  extraordinary  collapse  of  the 
Imperial  will,  resulting  from  illness  or 
some  other  cause,  which  led  the  mighty 
Ruler  of  France  to  accept  unparalleled 
changes  in  Europe,  and  submit  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  Treaties  of  1815, 
though  it  was  done  not  in  favor  of 
France,  but  against  her  ?  Had  France 
been  prepared  and  resolved  to  act 
in  July,  1866,  the  result  on  the  policy 
of  Prussia  must  have  been  very  different. 
These  were  terrible  and  most  real 
dangers  which  cannot  be  effaced  from 
memory  by  the  success  of  Bismarck's 
policy,  though  we  readily  admit  that  he 
acted  in  all  the  negotiations  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  the  war,  with  consummate 
skill  and  unscrupulous  boldness.  After 
having  tried  to  make,  in  Salzburg,  1865, 
an  alliance  with  Austria  against  the  re- 
volution, the  price  of  which  was  to  be 
the  abandonment  of  the  Duchies,  he 
brought  a  king,  who  boasted  of  his 
Divhie  Right,  to  an  alliance  not  only 
with  Victor  Emmanuel,  but  withKlapka ; 
at  Nickolsburg  he  checkmated  France 
by  Austria  and  Austria  by  France  ;  and 
he  quietly  signed  the  military  treaties 
of  alliance  with  the  Southern  States, 
while  the  French  ambassador,  M.  Bene- 
detti,  was  flattering  himself  that  his  in- 
fluence had  saved  these  states  from  great 
territorial  sacrifices.  The  result  of  this 
high-handed  policy  was  the  treaty  of 
Prague,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
North-German   Confederation.      Let  us 


now  look  a  little  closer  into  the  condi- 
tion of  this  New  Germany,  which  has 
sprung  into  existence  like  Pallas  from 
the  head  of  Jupiter.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  immense  advantage  of  the 
exclusion  of  Austria  from  the  League ; 
and  we  think  that  this  question  is  finally 
settled.  In  reality  this  exclusion  is  in 
the  well-understood  interest  of  Austria 
lierself.  She  was  always  wavering 
between  Germany  and  the  East.  She 
has  now  really  become  the  great  Danu- 
bian  Empire  which  Talleyrand  wished  to 
establish  in  1809,  against  the  threaten- 
ing position  of  Russia.  In  this  position 
and  capacity  she  can  render  immense 
services  to  Europe  ;  and  although  she 
of  course  stands  by  the  treaty  of  Prague, 
she  will  probably  be  little  inclined  to  re- 
nounce her  freedom  of  action  or  to  em- 
bark again,  on  the  troubled  waters  of 
German  polities.  Indeed,  the  well- 
meant,  but  misty  propositions  of  Prince 
Hohcnlohe  to  form  a  new  and  wider 
Confederation,  including  North  Ger- 
many, the  Southern  States,  and  Austria, 
met  with  a  peremptory  refusal  from 
Baron  Beust,  as  well  as  from  Count  Bis- 
marck. 

Next  to  the  exclusion  of  Austria,  the 
greatest  fact  of  the  new  state  of  things 
is,  that  North  Germany  is  now  united 
to  a  degree  which  it  never  attained 
even  in  the  most  brilliant  times  of  the 
Saxon  or  Swabian  Emperors.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  advantage  is 
bought  by  such  a  division  of  Germany 
as  has  not  been  seen  since  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine.  The  German  pro- 
vinces of  Austria  are  wholly  severed 
from  Germany.  The  states  south  of  the 
Main  are  internationally  as  independent 
as  Belgium  or  Switzerland.  They  have, 
it  is  true,  signed  treaties  of  unconditional 
alliance  with  Prussia,  and  the  Zollverein 
has  been  re-established  between  then], 
and  a  Customs  Parliament  assembled  in 
Berlin  this  spring,  comprising  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  Germany.  Neverthe- 
less the  political  division  remains,  and 
doubts  are  spreading  more  and  moi'e, 
whether  the  line  of  tlie  Main  is  really 
only  '  a  halting  place  to  take  in  water 
and  coals,'  as  was  said  in  1867  by  M. 
Miquel.  Yet  in  the  possibility  of  re- 
uniting North  and  South  the  whole 
German  question  is  concentrated  ;  and  in 
order  to  get  a    clear  view  of  the  sub- 
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ject  we  must  first  examine  the  interior 
stfite  of  the  Northern  iDortion  of  the 
country. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  North  German 
Constitution  shows  that  there  is  now  no 
question  of  a  real  Confederation,  and 
indeed  it  is  impossible  that  there  should 
be.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted,  whether 
a  Confederate  State  composed  of  mon- 
archical governments  is  really  feasible. 
The  Federal  form  may  be  adapted  to 
republics  like  the  United  States  and 
Switzerland,  but  independent  dynasties 
will  nevfer  submit  to  the  control  of  real 
federal  power.  Waiving  the  objection, 
it  is  certainly  necessary  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Confederate  State  should  be 
relatively  co-equal  or  nearly  so.  But 
North  Germany  now  consists  of  one 
great  power,  swollen  by  tlie  last  an- 
nexations to  about  25  millions  of  souls, 
and  a  number  of  small  states  comprising 
altogether  less  than  5  millions.  If  even 
in  1849,  Prussia,  then  a  state  of  18  mil- 
lions only,  refused  to  submit  to  the  cen- 
tral power  of  the  Frankfort  Constitution, 
hovv  much  less  would  she  now  acknow- 
ledge the  rule  of  an  independent  central 
government!  We  therefore  do  not  in 
the  least  blame  Count  Bismarck  for  hav- 
ing abstained  from  artificial  combina- 
tions, and  for  having  simply  transferred 
the  federal  Executive  to  the  Prussian 
Government,  nominally  checked  by  a 
federal  Council.  This  organization  is 
the  adequate  expression  of  the  fact,  that 
Prussia  forms  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
Confederation,  and  that  the  other  States 
in  giving  up  to  King  William  the  best 
part  of  their  sovereign  rights  have  be- 
come simply  Prussian  vassals,  and  their 
subjects  second-class  Prussians.  To 
prove  this  a  few  words  will  suffice. 
The  68th  article  of  the  Constitution 
gives  to  the  federal  commander-in-chief, 
i.e.,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  power  of 
declaring  martial  law  for  any  length  of 
time  in  any  part  of  the  federal  territory, 
v\dienever  he  thinks  that  the  public  safety 
is  endangered.  Neither  the  government 
of  that  territory,  nor  the  Federal  Council, 
nor  Parliament  need  be  asked  before- 
hand, or  have  afterwards  to  ratify  this 
extreme  and  arbitrary  measure,  which 
of  course  places  all  the  lesser  govern- 
ments and  their  subjects  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  This 
clause  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Prussia 


in  the  Federal  Council  has  17  votes  out 
of  43,  so  that  she  only  requires  5  more 
votes  to  have  the  majority  ;  and  these 
five  votes  would  always  be  fourid  among 
the  small  States.  In  foct  the  whole 
Federal  Council  can  give  to  the  other 
governments  only  a  deliberative  vote. 
As  soon  as  Prussia  is  really  decided  to 
do  a  thing,  her  confederates  must  give 
way.  But  if  the  minor  princes  retain 
only  a  sham  independence,  their  subjects 
ai-e  still  worse  off.  They  have  hence- 
forth to  bear  the  burdens  of  a  great 
State,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
their  own  courts  and  governments ; 
most  of  them  are  positively  unable  to  do 
so ;  and  Prussia  has  been  obliged  to 
lessen  the  federal  contributions  in  their 
fiivor  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  If 
the  full  proportion  was  asked,  they  M'ould 
be  simply  bankrupt. 

How  long  can  a  Constitution  based 
upon  such  anomalous  elements  and  com- 
binations last  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  it 
can  only  form  a  state  of  transition  to 
the  absolute  unification  of  the  whole 
North  into  one  homogeneous  common- 
wealth ?  Does  not  history  show,  that 
whenever  a  great  State  reduces  its 
weaker  neighbour  to  vassalage,  this 
change  always  leads,  by  degrees,  to  a 
complete  amalgamation  ?  This  process  is 
dictated  by  the  law  of  political  dynamics; 
it  is  the  power  of  attraction  of  a  great 
body  on  small  ones,  which  are  not  self- 
sufticient.  The  North  German  States 
only  subsist  in  their  less  than  half  inde- 
pendence by  the  goodwill  of  Prussia. 
Count  Bismarck,  for  political  reasons, 
treats  them  for  the  present  with  gi-eat 
forbearance  ;  and  has  even  refused  offers 
of  complete  mediatization,  as  in  the  case 
of  Waldeck,  because  this  would  upset 
the  complicated  fabric  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  But  this  policy  cannot 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  federal 
jurisdiction  and  authority  in  the  sense  of 
concentrating  the  executive  powers  more 
and  more  in  the  hands  of  Prussia,  and 
the  legislative  powers  in  the  North 
German  Parliament.  Everything  rela- 
ting to  military  and  commercial  affairs, 
railways  and  roads,  navigation,  post  and 
telegraphs,  the  monetary  and  banking 
system,  weights  and  measures,  the  civil 
and  criminal  laAV,  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship, &c.,  belong  already  to  the  North 
federal  jurisdiction.     Ministers  and  con- 
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snls  represent  the  Confederation  abroad. 
Prussia  and  the  Prussian  Government 
are  in  all  these  respects  acting  as  the 
head  and  the  hand  of  Noi'th  Germany. 
Is  it  not  clear  that  the  car  once  launched 
in  this  direction  must  go  on  to  the  enii, 
and  that  this  state  of  things  can  only- 
end  in  the  complete  unification  ? 

The  leading  men  in  the  North  Ger- 
man Parliament  do  not  conceal  their 
conviction  that  this  must  be  the  result. 
Count  Miinster,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Free  Conservative  party,  as  well  as  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  pamphlet  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and 
■who  may  be  considered  as  the  spokes- 
man of  the  national  liberal  party,  de- 
clares frankly  that  the  present  state  of 
things  cannot  last ;  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  the  Noi'thern  Parliament,  the 
Customs  Parliament,  and  the  Prussian 
Diet  w^ork  together  for  any  length  of 
time ;  and  that  one  unified  State  under 
the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  setting  aside 
all  the  other  dynasties,  must  be  the  aim 
of  the  national  policy.  The  same  feeling 
pervades  the  j^opulations  of  the  minor 
States.  The  town-council  of  Lubeck 
lately  limited  a  grant  to  five  years,  be- 
cause, as  a  member  said  in  the  debate, 
it  was  doubtful  whether  after  that  period 
Lubeck  would  still  be  in  existence  as  a 
free  town.  The  members  of  the  Federal 
Council  who  attend  the  sittings  of  that 
body  presided  over  by  Count  J3ismarck 
have  not  unaptly  been  compared  to  the 
companions  of  Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  the 
Cyclops. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  effect  of  this 
state  of  things  on  the  question  of  the 
accession  of  the  Southern  States  to  the 
Northern  Confederation  ?  Is  this  evi- 
dent tendency  to  absolute  unification  in 
the  North  favorable  to  the  national  de- 
sire of  crossing  the  Main  ?  We  doubt 
it  very  much.  For  what  reason 
should  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wur- 
temberg  make  the  sacrifice  of  their 
sovereign  rights,  which  an  accession  to 
the  Confederation  Avould  require  of 
them?  Can  it  be  believed  that  the 
King  of  Saxony,  who  in  1862  protested 
against  the  idea  of  Prussian  ascendency, 
would  have  submitted  to  the  conditions 
which  the  Confederation  imposed  upon 
him,  if  they  had  not  been  enforced  by 
the  law  of  war?  The  Governments  of 
Bavaria   and   Wurtemberg   signed   the 


treaties  of  alliance  because  that  too  was 
an  absolute  condition  of  obtaining  peace 
from  their  conqueror.  They  submitted 
to  the  new  organization  of  the  ZoUverein, 
because  it  was  the  condition  of  main- 
taining the  Customs  Union.  But  they 
at  once  declared  that  in  accepting  these 
treaties,  and  in  promising  the  faithful 
execution  of  them,  they  had  arrived  at 
the  utmost  limit  of  concession.  Cer- 
tainly no  Bavarian  Minister  can  ever 
be  more  friendly  to  Prussia  than  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  yet  that  statesman  has  re- 
peatedly declared  that  there  can  be  no 
question  for  Bavaria  of  entering  the 
Confederation ;  and  has  openly  stated 
that  the  impediment  lies  in  the  Uni- 
tarian tendency  of  its  Constitution — a 
tendency  which,  as  we  have  seen,  will 
not  decrease  but  increase,  and  so  render 
the  accession  of  the  Southern  States 
more  and  more  diflicult.  With  Wur- 
temberg  the  case  is  still  worse:  at  the 
elections  to  the  Customs  Parliament, 
not  a  single  condidate  of  the  national 
party  was  returned,  and  as  regards  the 
Court,  it  is  notoriously  hostile.  Even 
in  Baden,  wh.ere  a  patriotic  prince  has 
declared  himself  ready  for  any  sacrifice, 
the  weight  which  a  liberal  and  national 
Ministry  must  always  have  in  the  elec- 
tions could  not  prevent  the  return  of  a 
considerable  number  of  deputies  of  the 
cleiical  and  anti-Unitarian  party. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  first 
Customs  Parliament  has  not  realized  any 
of  the  hopes  which  hailed  its  establish- 
ment by  the  treaties  of  1867.  When 
these  treaties  were  concluded,  Count 
Bismarck,  it  is  reported,  answered  the 
objections  of  the  French  Ambassador  by 
one  of  his  witticisms :  '  La  ligne  du  Main 
est  comme  une  grille  dans  un  ruisseau : 
la  grille  reste,  mais  elle  n'empeche  pas 
I'eau  de  couler.'  This  repartee  was  con- 
sidered as  a  fair  statement  of  the  case. 
The  national  party  at  first  felt  confident 
that  the  treaties  were  equivalent  to  the 
virtual  accession  of  the  Southern  States. 
But  hitherto  fiicts  have  not  borne  out 
this  sanguine  view ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
great  majority  of  the  elections  for  the 
Customs  Parliament  were  decidedly  un- 
favorable. On  its  metiting  the  national 
party  moved  an  address  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  destined  to  give  expression 
to  their  political  hopes  ;  but  the  South- 
ern   deputies    protested,    and   declared 
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that  in  case  of  the  motion  being  carried 
they  would  secede  from  the  assembly  in 
a  body.  The  result  was  that  not  only 
the  address,  but  even  a  very  tame 
amendment  of  the  free  Conservatives, 
was  defeated ;  and  after  a  short  debate 
the  previous  question  was  adopted. 
The  Ministers  and  the  majority  of  the 
South  opposed  any  extension  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Customs  Parliament ; 
and  the  King  in  his  concluding  speech, 
evidently  in  order  to  soothe  Southern 
susceptibilities,  declared  that  he  would 
use  his  power  only  in  strict  conformity 
with  existing  treaties.  Immediately 
afterwards  the  iiftieth  aniiiversary  of 
the  Bavarian  Constitution  was  cele- 
brated all  through  that  kingdom  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity. 

These  are  grave  focts,  which  cannot 
be  overborne  by  the  patriotic  speeches 
of  some  Southern  deputies,  who  have 
long  been  known  to  be  favorable  to 
national  unity.  The  friendly  reception 
which  the  *'  brethren  of  the  South"  met 
with  at  Berlin  doubtless  created  a  mu- 
tual friendly  feeling,  and  destroyed 
many  prejudices ;  but  politically  the 
Customs  Parliament  left  the  German 
question  unaltered,  and  the  river  Main 
still  remains  the  Rubicon  of  Germany. 

What  then  are  the  reasons  of  this  op- 
position not  only  of  the  Governments 
(we  have  seen  that  it  is  easily  to  be  ac- 
counted for),  but  of  the  populations  of 
the  South  ? 

Different  causes  combine  to  produce 
this  result.  The  Ultramontane  party  is 
opposed  on  principle  to  Prussian  as- 
cendency :  and  Count  Bismarck  was 
laboring  under  a  strange  delusion  when 
in  the  last  autumnal  session  he  declared 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  win  over 
that  party  by  concessions,  and  afterwards 
pleaded  on  that  ground  for  the  admis- 
sion of  a  Papal  Nuncio  at  Berlin.  The 
Roman  Catholic  party  in  Prussia,  in 
Southern  Germany,  and  elsewhere,  never 
deviates  from  its  course.  They  take 
every  concession  only  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, and  a  pledge  of  future  and  larger 
sacrifices.  This  party  is  undoubtedly 
powei'ful  in  the  South,  particularly  in 
Bavaria,  but  it  would  not  have  obtained 
a  Parliamentary  majority.  The  result 
of  the  elections  is  principally  due  to  the 
exertions  of  the  advanced  Liberals. 
This  party,  in  Wurtemberg,  has  strong 
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leanings  towards  republican  principles ; 
but  if  it  was  able  to  get  a  majority,  the 
reason  is  the  decided  opposition  of  the 
population  to  the  internal  Government 
of  Prussia  ;  and  the  arbitrary  forms  of 
authority  which  still  prevail  at  Berlin 
are  the  most  serious,  nay,  the  only  real, 
impediment  to  the  progress  of  German 
unity. 

The  spirit  in  which  Count  Bismarck 
ruled  before  the  war,  his  conflict  with  the 
Prussian  legislature  extending  over  three 
years,  is  well  known  ;  but  he  has,  it  is 
said,  broken  frankly  with  his  past.  He 
who  deposed  kings  governing  by  the 
same  right  as  his  master,  who  proclaimed 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  nation  and 
introduced  universal  suffrage,  is  no  more 
the  man  of  the  Feudal  party ;  and  the 
best  proof  of  this  is  that  the  staunchest 
of  his  old  friends  hate  him  bitterly,  and 
that  the  Conservatives  only  follow  him 
with  reluctance.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  this  decided  change.  The  question  is 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  he  has  turn- 
ed. We  utterly  disbelieve  that  Count 
Bismarck  is  a  convert  to  liberal  princi- 
ples. On  the  contrary  he  dislikes  them 
just  as  much  as  ever,  though  he  knows 
that  the  establishment  of  a  naked  abso- 
lutism is  impossible,  and  probably  con- 
siders Parliament  as  an  unavoidable  evil. 
But  he  follows  the  track  of  Bonapartism 
in  trying  to  veil  absolute  power  by  a 
show  of  constitutional  safeguards.  He 
is  emphatically  an  imperialist.  He  threw 
to  the  democracy  the  bait  of  univei'sal 
suffrage,  knowing  well  that  the  masses, 
who  are  easily  led  by  the  influence  of 
functionaries  and  great  proprietors,  will 
swamp  the  middle  classes,  which  form 
the  stronghold  of  liberalism,  and  by  the 
magnitude  of  this  electioneering  appara- 
tus he  hopes  to  exaggerate  the  real 
power  of  the  Parliament  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  This  power  is  indeed  smaller 
than  that  of  any  existing  legislative  as- 
sembly. The  Reichstag  can  reject  bills 
which  are  presented  by  the  government, 
but  it  has  no  virtual  control  over  the 
Executive.  Art.  17  of  the  Constitution 
makes  the  Federal  Chancellor  nominally 
responsible  ;  but  this  responsibility  exists 
merely  on  paper,  as  there  is  neither  a 
law  to  define  it,  nor  a  court  to  enforce 
it.  This  species  of  responsibility  strong- 
ly resembles  that  established  by  the 
French  Constitution  of  1852,  which  de- 
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claiTs  the  Emperor  alone  responsible, 
not  to  the  Legislature,  but  to  the  people 
at  large.  The  more  responsibility  is  ex- 
tended, the  more  unreal  it  becomes. 

Nor  does  the  Constitution  give  any 
guarantees  to  the  personal  liberties  of 
the  citizen.  When  this  subject  came  on 
for  discussion,  Herr  Braun  moved  that 
authority  should  be  given  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  guarantee  a  minimum  of 
civil  rights  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  Con- 
federation. If  this  motion  had.  been  car- 
ried, it  would  have  given  something  like 
a  tangifcle  basis  to  the  liberties  of  the 
German  people. 

But  this  did  not  suit  Count  Bismarck. 
He  meant  to  give  them  not  liberty,  but 
military  and  teri'itorial  power;  so  he 
gravely  asserted  that  this  motion  had. 
met  with  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederate  Governments,  Avhich  he  was 
unable  to  overcome.  Federal  councillors 
may  hardly  have  suppressed  the  smile  of 
the  Roman  augurs,  when  they  heard 
their  power  thus  exalted,  knowing  per- 
fectly well  that  they  could  prevent  no- 
thing which  Prussia  was  really  decided 
to  do.  But  the  Federal  Council  proved 
in  this  case,  as  in  others,  a  convenient 
screen  to  cover  the  Presiding  Power 
against  the  Reichstag,  and  the  motion 
was  thrown  out  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
German  Unity. 

In  fact,  the  essence  of  the  Constitution 
is  the  extension  of  the  well-regulated 
military  and  administrative  system  of 
Prussia  to  the  whole  of  North  Germany ; 
combined  with  those  elements  in  which, 
according  to  some  of  our  modern  politi- 
cians, lies  the  real  gist  of  a  State.  We 
are  certainly  not  inclined  to  underrate 
the  importance  of  the  military  and  eco- 
nomical unification  of  the  North  ;  but 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and 
liberal  laws  on  the  rights  of  the  press, 
of  public  meetings,  on  the  guarantees  of 
personal  liberty,  &c.,  would  have  acted 
in  Germany  in  support  of  the  new  form 
of  government,  with  scarcely  less  force 
than  the  victory  of  Sadowa.  The  strong- 
est argument  of  the  adversaries  of  Prus- 
sia is,  that  accession  to  the  Northern 
Confederation  would  entail  upon  the 
Southern  States  only  increased  taxation 
and  the  loss  of  their  hard  won  constitu- 
tional liberties.  This  argument  is  the 
more  forcible,  as  the  reconstitution  of 
Austria  has  been  undertaken  in  the  most 
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liberal  spirit,  so  that  with  the  exception 
of  Belgium,  no  Continental  state  now 
enjoys  so  much  freedom  as  that  Empire, 
which  was  formerly  considered  the  bul- 
wark of  absolutism.  Baron  Beust  is 
perhaps  personally  more  favorable  to  the 
practice  of  liberal  institutions  than  Count 
Bismarck,  he  is  at  least  in  this  respect  a 
better  judge  of  the  real  signs  of  the  time. 
Count  Bismarck  thinks  he  sees  through 
the  illusions  of  the  "  ideologues,"  but  one 
of  his  most  signal  foibles  is  that  he  has 
the  same  contempt  for  real  ideas ;  he 
overlooks  the  fact,  that  in  the  long  run 
a  statesman  must  be  the  more  powerful 
the  more  he  is  responsible.  The  con- 
sciousness of  this  principle  was  the  se- 
cret of  the  greatness  and  the  success  of 
Cavour,  who  even  on  his  dying  bed  pro- 
tested against  irresponsibility  when  he 
exclaimed  :  "  No  martial  law  !  anybody 
can  govern  with  that !  "  Cavour  began 
by  firmly  establishing  liberty  in  Sardinin, 
so  that  all  the  Itahan  populations  should 
long  to  dwell  under  the  same  roof,  and 
he  made  liberty  the  great  organ  for  na- 
tional unity.  How  umch  of  Count  Bis- 
marck's blood  and  iron  might  have  been 
spared  if  the  same  process  had  been  fol- 
lowed in  Germany ! 

In  examining  the  difficulties  which 
beset  his  designs,  we  have  hitherto  con- 
fined ourselves  to  the  internal  condition 
of  Germany  ;  yet  it  would  be  idle  to 
overlook  the  fact,  that  the  difficulties 
from  without  are  still  more  threatening. 
Let  us  look  back  to  the  momentous  ne- 
gotiations of  Nickolsburg,  where  the 
fate  of  Germany  was  decided.  The 
victory  of  Sadowa,  however  crushing, 
was  not  able  to  establish  one  united 
German  Empire.  When  Austria  was 
lying  prostrate,  France  stepped  in  ;  and 
alarmed  as  she  was,  Count  Bismarck  did 
not  dare  to  push  things  to  exti'emities, 
but  prefierred  to  come  to  terms  with  her. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  gave  up  that 
part  of  his  programme  which  had  prom- 
ised to  maintain  Austria's  great  position 
in  Germany,  and  he  consented  to  her 
exclusion.  The  groimd  was  cleared  for 
a  new  structure.  For  that  purpose  two 
ways  were  open  ;  the  one  was  to  unite 
all  the  German  States  into  one  Confed- 
eration under  tlie  leadership  of  Prussia, 
and  to  be  satisfied  Avith  a  moderate  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement  ;  the  other  was 
to  incorporate  as  much  territory  as 
35 
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France  would  allow  hira  to  take  witliout 
going  to  war,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  the 
future.  The  latter  course  was  that 
which  Count  Bismarck  adopted,  as  we 
think,  very  much  to  the  prejudice  of 
Germany.  If  a  Confederation  of  all  the 
remaining  States  had  been  established, 
this  Union,  supported  by  the  action  of 
a  more  prompt  Federal  Parliament, 
would  have  become  more  and  more  close, 
and  would  have  prepared  gradually  but 
safely  the  unity  of  the  nation.  Tiiis 
course  would  have  offered,  moreover, 
the  great  advantage  of  a  final  state  of 
things,  which  might  have  been  frankly 
accepted  by  Austria  as  well  as  by  France, 
for  such  a  confederation  would  have  been 
of  an  eminently  peaceful  organization. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Count  Bis- 
marck was  unable  to  restore  the  conquer- 
ed thrones,  because  those  dynasties  were 
too  bitterly  hostile  to  Prussia.  We  say 
nothing  in  defence  of  the  Sovereigns, 
who  by  their  follies  and  misgovernment 
had  provoked  the  fate  they  met,  but  such 
personal  motives  ought  not  to  bias  a 
statesman's  policy.  The  case  was  differ- 
ent with  the  different  States.  The  war 
had  shown  the  paramount  importance 
for  Prussia  of  obtaining  a  junction  of  the 
two  disconnected  parts  of  the  monarchy. 
The  annexation  of  Hesse-Cassel  and 
Nassau  was  therefore  necessary,  and  not 
unjustifiable,  because  the  population  ac- 
cepted it.  But  with  Hanover  (not  to 
speak  of  Frankfort)  it  stood  otherwise. 
Count  Bismarck  himself  admitted  in  his 
conversation  with  Count  Milnster,  that 
if  a  vote  was  to  be  taken,  the  immense 
majority  of  the  people  would  ask  for  the 
maintenance  of  Hanover  as  an  indepen- 
dent State.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
enforce  the  abdication  of  King  George, 
if  this  was  the  only  way  to  save  the 
crown  for  his  son,  who  certainly  could 
not  be  more  opposed  to  the  new  order  of 
things  than  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  or  the  King  of  Saxony. 
The  truth  is  that  these  sovereigns  would 
have  been  expropriated  in  the  same 
manner,  if  they  had  not  found  powerful 
friends,  who  interceded  in  their  favor  ; 
but  no  great  sovereign  took  an  active 
int&rest  in  the  fate  of  the  Guelphs.  The 
real  cause  of  the  submersion  of  the  Han- 
overian dynasty  is  its  severance  from 
the  dynasty  of  England.  If  Hanover 
had  been  maintained  in  the  same  position 


as  Saxony,  the  Confederation  would  have 
stopped  at  the  Main,  it  would  have  em- 
braced all  the  German  States,  and  an 
equipoise  Avould  have  been  established, 
which  might  have  given  a  fair  prospect 
for  the  working  of  a  Federal  organiza- 
tion under  the  leadersliip  of  Prussia. 

But  Count  Bismarck's  ideas  went  in 
a  far  different  direction  ;  his  aim  was, 
above  all,  territorial  aggrandizement ; 
he  felt  himself  not  strong  enough  to  risk 
a  rupture  with  France,  nor  would  the 
deeply  roused  national  feeling  allow  him 
to  buy  her  good  will  with  conoessfons  on 
the  western  frontier.  For  him  the  ques- 
tion was  therefore  principally  how  far 
he  might  go  without  overstraining  the 
bow.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Bohemia 
and  Saxony  untouched  ;  but  he  took  all 
the  States  north  of  the  Main  (Meiningen 
excepted)  ^which  had  not  declared  for 
Prussia  during  the  war,  and  left  the 
south  to  itself 

We  think  this  was  decidedly  a  fault. 
He  created  for  himself  grave  difficulties 
at  home.  He  incorporated  five  millions 
of  Germans  by  the  bare  right  of  con 
quest.  Spontaneous  annexations,  voted 
by  the  people  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  victorious  bayonets,  are  always 
somewhat  questionable  manifestations  ot 
opinion.  But  how  great  was  the  differ- 
ence between  the  annexation  of  Vene- 
tia,  where  everybody  Avelcomed  the 
change,  and  that  of  Hanover  or  the 
Duchies,  where  nine  persons  out  of  ten 
were  adverse  to  it!  Nor  has  Prussia 
hitherto  succeeded  in  assimilating  her 
conquests.  She  lacks  for  this  purpose 
the  vital  warmth  and  air  of  political  lib- 
erty ;  and  her  overbearing  bureaucracy 
is  little  apt  to  conciliate  popular  sympa- 
thies. Even  in  Nassau  and  Hesse,  where 
at  first  the  annexation  was  popular, 
much  dissatisfaction  prevails  ;  and  the 
wretched  Elector  of  Hesse  has  recovered 
something  of  the  regard  of  his  country- 
men since  they  have  ceased  to  be  his 
subjects.  Secondly,  by  the  annexations 
the  disproportion  between  Prussia  and 
the  other  German  States  has  become  so 
great,  that  even  the  accession  of  the 
South  could  scarcely  establish  a  balance 
sufficiently  equal  to  allow  of  the  work- 
ing of  a  federal  organization.  The 
whole  mechanism  of  the  North  German 
Constitution  is  so  complicated  that  it 
cannot    go  on   as  it  is.      They  have  a 
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Federal  Commander-in-Chief,  a  Federal 
Chancellor,  a  Federal  Council,  a  Parlia- 
ment and  Federal  Ambassadors,  by  the 
side  of  tlie  Prussian  Ministry,  the  Min- 
istries of  the  minor  States,  the  Prussian 
Diet,  and  the  provincial  Diets,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Saxony  and  Mecklenburg. 

This  chaotic  state  of  things  is  not 
tempting  for  tlie  accession  of  the  South- 
ern States,  and  Count  Bismarck  appears 
to  regard  this  result  with  indifference, 
for  an  obvious  reason.  The  accession 
of  the  South  would  bring  into  the  Fed- 
eral Council,  and  still  more  into  the 
Nortliern  Parliament,  elements  which 
might  prove  not  quite  as  docile  as  those 
l^roceeding  from  the  Nortliern  States. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  secondary  ar- 
gument against  the  miion.  The  Prus- 
sian Premier  knows  perfectly  well  that 
the  status  quo  cannot  last,  but  the  real 
motive  of  his  reserve  is  tlie  conviction 
that  the  crossing  of  the  Main  would  be 
equivalent  to  war.  In  accepting  the  di- 
vision of  Germany  he  probably  cherished 
the  hope  of  finding  ways  and  means  for 
an  arrangement  with  France,  perhaps 
at  fii'St  by  the  surrender  of  Luxemburg 
— a  point  on  which  more  than  one  hint 
had  been  given  from  Berlin  to  the  Em- 
peror— but  that  is  now  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  did  not  venture  to  push  things 
to  the  extreme  in  the  spring  of  1867, 
even  when  he  was  backed  by  the  general 
sympathies  of  the  nation  and  when 
France  was  badly  prepared  ;  much  less 
will  he  do  so  now,  when  France  is  arm- 
ed to  the  tetth,  nay,  perhaps  armed  as 
she  never  was  before.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
Opijosition  reproaches  him  with  liaving 
compromised  the  interests  of  France  by 
a  policy  at  once  insidious  and  irresolute. 
He  was  obliged  to  let  things  go  on  as 
long  as  he  was  not  prepared.  He  even 
now  does  not  wish  for  war.  But  he  is 
decided  not  to  accept  any  more  slights. 
He  considers  himself  as  the  moral  guar- 
antor of  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  of  which 
he  was  the  mediator ;  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  would  consider 
the  accession  of  Baden  to  the  Confed- 
eration as  a  casus  belli.  Nor  would 
Austria  be  inclined  to  accept  such  an 
event  quietly.  Before  Hanover  Avas  in- 
corporated she  might  have  acquiesced 
in  a  tolerably  balanced  Confederation, 
comprising  all  the  German  States.     But 


in  the  present  Northei^n  Constitution 
the  tendency  of  complete  unification, 
supported  principally  by  a  powerful 
arrcy,  is  so  preponderant  that  Austria 
must  ask  herself  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  accession  of  the  South  on  her  own 
German  provinces?  Wtmld  such  an 
united  German  State  not  act  upon  them 
like  the  loadstone  mountain  on  the  ships 
in  Sindbad's  tale,  and  so  break  up  the 
Empire  ?  Indeed,  after  the  treaties  of 
military  alliance  were  published,  Baron 
Beust  stated,  as  his  view,  that  ho  should 
be  justified  in  pi'otesting  against  them 
as  infractions  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague, 
and  he  has  since  repeatedly  declared  that 
he  would  abide  by  that  treaty. 

Count  Bismarck,  then,  has  placed  Ger- 
many by  his  policy  in  the  terrible  diltm- 
ma,  that  the  present  status  quo  cannot 
be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  yet  that  the  first  step  southwards 
would  be  war — a  war  which,  very  likely, 
would  become  general.  This  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  uncertainty  and  suspense  in 
every  branch  of  commerce  and  industry 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  so  long 
as  the  air  smells  of  powder,  "  la  greve  du 
milliard  " — the  strike  of  capital— will  last. 

We  therefoie  cannot  view  the  future 
of  Germany  in  the  samebi'ight  and  hope- 
ful way  as  the  anonynious  author  of  the 
pam|»hlet  named  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle. We  think  he  underrates  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  which  beset  the 
path  of  German  unity  ;  and  he  overrates 
considerably  the  power  of  his  party — 
the  National  Liberals.  It  is  a  great  er- 
ror if  this  party  believes  that  Coimt  Bis- 
marck is,  however  unwillingly,  doing  their 
work.  On  the  contrary,  he  uses  them 
pretty  much  as  he  likes,  since  they  alone 
have  not  the  majority ;  and  if  they  be- 
lieve that  events  will  wait  till  their  o\Aw- 
ions  have  prevailed  in  the  South,  they 
will  probably  be  grievously  deceived. 
We  wish  for  a  Germany  united  and  liber- 
ral,  but  we  cannot  separate  these  two 
requisites  ;  and  it  is  because  Count  Bis- 
mtirck  has  separated  them,  that  we  fear 
the  day  of  real  German  unity  is  still  far 
distant. 


Temi)lG  Bar. 

LORD  BYRON. 

Time  is  the  old  Justice   that   examines  all 
offenders. — SJuikspeare — "  As  you  Like  it.'''' 

The  generation  which  Lord  Macaulay 
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considered  should  pass  away  before  any 
adequate  estimate  of  Lord.  Byron's  pow- 
ers could  be  successfully  attempted  has 
been  gathered  to  its  fathers.  A  man  of 
such  decided,  opinions  and  such  un- 
doubted genius  as  Lord  Byron  possessed, 
could  not  but  challenge  many  enmities. 
To  the  hatred  which  arose  from  political 
causes,  was  added  in  his  case  that  which 
sprang  fiom  his  contempt  for  the  social 
laws  of  his  country.  His  unfortunate 
and  most  unsuitable  marriage,  followed 
by  the  speedy  termination  of  all  friendly 
intercourse  between  man  and  wife,  whilst 
it  prevented  any  fresh  tie,  was,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  determining  cause  in  driv- 
ing Lord  Byron  into  a  course  of  life 
which  still  further  alienated  fiom  him  the 
love  of  his  countrymen.  The  same  na- 
tion Avhich  gathered  in  the  streets  of 
London  to  do  honor  to  George  the 
Fourth,  almost  drove  Lord  Byron  into 
exile  when  he  commenced  a  career  which 
his  numerous  enemies,  and  those  literary 
men  who  were  conscious  of  their  inferi- 
ority in  intellect,  steadily  kept  before 
the  public  mind.  80  until  the  day  of 
his  death,  in  the  midst  of  the  one  enter- 
prise of  his  life,  which  no  party  could  find 
fault  with,  Lord  Byron  was  banned,  and 
his  very  genius  had  not  its  fair  meed  of 
praise.  So  great  was  this  enmity  against 
him  that,  in  answer  to  some  English  lady 
wliilst  at  Genoa  on  his  way  to  his  last 
journey  into  Greece,  he  said, — 

"  Do  not  defend  me ;    you  will  only 
make  yourself  enemies ;  mine  are  neither 
o  be  diminished  nor  softened!" 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  there  was 
a  time  when  men  wrote  of  Loid  Byron 
as  if  he  wei-e  a  common  marauder  of 
other  men's  ideas ;  but  yet  Mr.  Alaric 
Watts,  accomplished  enough  to  know 
better,  affords  us  an  example  of  how  men 
stooped  in  Byron's  own  days  in  order  to 
decry  him. 

"  A  great  deal  has  been  said  at  vari- 
ous times  about  the  orrginality  of  Lord 
Byron's  conceptions,  as  it  respects  the 
characters  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
his  poetry.  We  aie,  however,  disposed 
to  believe  that  his  dramatis  jyersonm  are 
mostly  the  property  of  other  exhibitors." 
This  same  writer  goes  on  much  in  the 
same  way,  and  so  did  many  other  little 
critics  buzz  about  this  genius,  as  they 
ever  do  about  all  that  is  oriyinal.  The 
Kev.  Mr,  Terrot  of  Cambridge  published 


a  poem  to  show  that  Byron's  satire  had 
"  an  empty  sound,"  and  the  Tory  peri- 
odicals vied  with  each  other  in  endeav- 
ors to  quench  his  popularity. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  false 
causes  of  censure  were  mixed  with  many 
not  altogether  untrue.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  us  that  the  positive  vice  in 
some  of  Lord  Byron's  compositions  is 
less  dangerous  than  the  faciUty  with 
which  he  turned  his  own  beautiful  images 
into  ridicule.  In  our  estimation  the  sad- 
dest fruit  of  his  genius,  and  that  which 
indicated  a  cynical  want  of  faith  even  in 
his  own  best  qualities,  was,  that  just  at 
that  moment,  when,  with  all  the  fire  of 
his  genius,  he  had  created  a  sublime 
image,  or  given  expression  to  a  thought 
of  unusual  beauty,  he  passed  by  a  rapid 
transition  to  the  ridiculous,  laughed  at 
his  own  enthusiasm,  and  chilled  the  noble 
sentiment  he  had  evoked.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  mingled  with  his  verse  are 
passages  of  gross  immorality,  more  dan- 
gerous because  clothed  in  the  brightest 
wit.  There  were,  therefore,  just  causes 
of  censure  mingled  with  false;  and  this 
gave  his  enemies  a  stand-point  with  the 
Knglish  people.  This  made  men  doubt 
whether  Byron  would  appear  to  pos- 
terity "  as  a  tyrant  or  a  god."  This 
caused  a  writer  to  inquire  whether  after- 
ages  would  "  deify  or  desecrate  a  genius 
so  majestic,  degrading  itself  by  senti- 
ments so  repulsive  ?"  This  caused  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Styles  to  denounce  him  in  the 
pulpit  as  "the  glory  and  disgrace  of  our 
literature,"  and  the  Rev.  George  Croly 
to  address  him  in  a  letter,  in  which  he 
said  that  "no  page  of  his  writings  had 
conti-ibuted  to  the  security  or  adornment 
of  virtue."  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
these  statements.  Founded  chiefly  on 
his  least  moral  poem,  they  overlooked 
such  of  his  works  as  were  free  from  the 
charge  of  immorality. 

There  was  yet  another  cause  which 
prevented  his  generation  from  -coming 
to  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  works. 
Writing  in  the  full  tide  of  a  genius  sec- 
ond only  to  Shakespeare,  and  with  an 
intensity  peculiarly  his  own.  Lord  By- 
ron made  all  his  characters  live  so  com- 
pletely, that  his  readers,  seeing  him  so 
much  in  earnest,  took  the  sentiments  of 
"  The  Corsair  "  and  "  Childe  Harold  "  as 
his  own.  Every  thought  of  the  worn- 
out  pilgrim  was  set  down  as  his,  and  the 
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soured  "  Lara  "  was  but  a  picture  of  him 
who  too  eaily  was  "  lord  of  himself,  that 
heritage  of  woe."  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted  that  Lord  Byron  did  occasion- 
ally speak  through  his  heroes,  but  it 
would  be  as  unsafe  as  it  would  be  xm- 
jnst  to  accredit  all  their  sentiments  to 
him  without  adequate  proof.  The  habit 
he  had  of  attributing  to  himself  faults 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  of  ex- 
aggerating his  vices,  was  carried  to  such 
a  morbid  excess  that,  were  he  judged  out 
of  his  own  mouth  alone,  a  most  untrue 
estimate  would  be  formed  of  him.  He 
was  perpetually  caricaturing  himself, 
making  himself  out  worse  than  Dryden's 
Bucking]] am,  and,  in  the  very  act  of  a 
generous  expression,  turning  round  to 
laugh  in  your  face. 

All  these  causes,  social  and  political, 
added  to  the  envy  of  the  smaller  poets, 
combined  to  kindle,  against  the  favorite 
of  yesterday,  the  popular  feeling  of  the 
hour.  He  was  believed  to  have  behaved 
badly  to  his  wife,  though  to  this  hour  no 
one  knows  on  which  side  the  offence  was. 
In  reference  to  the  charges  brought 
agaiust  him.  Lord  Byron  says,  "  I  have 
never  had — and,  God  knows,  my  whole 
desire  has  ever  been  to  obtain  it — any 
specific  charge,  in  a  tangible  shape,  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  the  advei-sary,  nor  by 
others,  unless  the  atrocities  of  public 
rumor  and  the  mysterious  silence  of  the 
lady's  legal  advisers  may  be  deemed 
such."  It  is  certain  that  Miss  Milbank 
was  a  somewhat  cold,  unsympathetic 
woman,  entirely  unsuited  to  Lord  By- 
ron, unable  to  comprehend  the  ardor  of 
his  character,  though  intellectualiy  she 
might  have  faintly  tasted  his  genius. 
Brought  up  as  an  only  child,  she  had 
not  derived  the  advantage,  any  more 
than  Byron  himself,  of  the  social  influ- 
ences ;  and  the  two  persons  who  in  all 
London  ought  to  have  been  kept  asun- 
der, joined  hands  in  the  enterprise  of 
matrimony  with  scarcely  a  single  point 
of  mutual  attraction. 

His  marriage  at  once  reversed  his  po- 
sition with  the  public.  He  had  returned 
from  abroad,  had  published  his  first  can- 
tos of  "  Childe  Harold,"  and  had  be- 
come famous  in  a  day.  Those  who  had 
attacked  him  had  felt  the  just  severity 
of  his  lash,  fcr  it  must  be  i-emembered 
that  at  this  period  he  had  written  noth- 
.ng  which  the  most  fastidious  could  wish 


unwritten;  his  enemies,  therefore,  were 
not  in  this  case  the  enemies  of  immorali- 
ty, but  the  crew  who  are  always  eager 
to  decry  rising  talent.  These  retired 
from  tlieir  attacks  in  presence  of  the  re- 
ception given  by  all  the  world  to  the 
idol  of  the  hour.  He  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  acquitted 
himself  well.  He  was  young,  noble,  and 
handsome  in  person.  If,  at  this  time,  he 
had  followed  the  advice  of  Moore,  and 
married  the  lady  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  how  different  might  his 
career  have  been ! 

"  In  none  of  the  persons  he  admired," 
says  Moore,  "  did  I  meet  with  a  union 
of  qualities  so  well  fitted  to  succeed  in 
the  difticult  task  of  winning  him  into 
fidelity  and  happiness  as  the  lady  in 
question.  Combining  beauty  of  the 
highest  order  with  a  mind  intelligent 
and  ingenuous,  having  just  learning 
enough  to  give  refinement  to  her  taste, 
and  far  too  much  taste  to  make  preten- 
sions to  learning — with  a  patrician  spirit 
proud  as  Lord  Byron's,  but  showing  it 
only  in  a  delicate  generosity- — a  feminine 
high-mindedness,  which  would  have  led 
her  to  tolerate  the  defects  of  her  hus- 
band in  consideration  of  his  noble  quali- 
ties and  his  glory,  and  even  to  sacrifice 
silently  her  own  happiness  rather  than 
violate  the  responsibility  in  which  she 
stood  pledged  to  the  world  for  his." 

But  this  was  not  to  be  !  He  first  saw 
Miss  Milbank  at  a  soiree  in  London, 
dressed  so  simply,  and  looking  so  modest, 
and  so  free  from  all  the  stiffness  of  many 
of  the  ladies  around  her,  that  he  made  up 
his  mind  on  the  spot  to  offer  her  mar- 
riage. A  year  after  he  iiad  been  refus- 
ed by  her.  Miss  Milbank  accepted  him, 
and  he  married  her  three  months  after- 
wards. It  is  evident  that  he  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  her,  or  that  her  nature 
was  so  widely  different  from  his  that 
there  v/as  no  common  ground  of  sympa- 
thy between  them.  She  was  a  clever 
woman,  but  according  to  Countess  Guic- 
cioli  (who,  no  doubt,  may  be  said  here 
to  speak  for  Lord  Byron),  her  jealousy 
was  extreme,  she  had  1-er  settled  way  of 
living,  a  profound  belief  in  her  own  wis- 
dom, and  a  general  ignorance  of  the 
human  heart.  ""  She  could,"  says  ihe 
Countess,  "  reason  much  loithout  being 
reasonable,^'' — a  nice  distinction,  aptly 
stated,  and  which  goes  far  to   explain  a 
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great  denl  to  all  who  know  anything 
about  domestic  affairs.  She  quitted  his 
house  without  any  suspicion  on  Lord 
Byron's  part  that  slie  was  permanently 
leaving,  but  on  the  pretext  of  a  visit  to 
her  parents  in  Leicestershire,  and  Lord 
Byron  was  to  join  her  afterwards.  On 
the  very  journey  itself  Lady  Byron 
writes  playfully  to  him,  but  once  arrived 
at  home  she  throws  him  off  altogether. 
"  I  don't  know,"  says  Lord  Byron,  writ- 
ing to  Moore,  after  hearing  her  final  re- 
solve, "that  in  the  course  of  a  hair- 
breadth existence  I  w\as  ever,  at  home 
or  abroad,  in  a  situation  so  completely 
uprooted  of  present  pleasure." 

Moore,  the  best  authoiity  on  the  sub- 
ject, because  to  him  Byron  seems  to 
have  opened  his  mind  more  than  to  any 
one  else,  says,  "  With  respect  to  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  separation,  it  seems 
needless,  with  the  characters  of  both 
parties  before  our  eyes,  to  go  in  quest  of 
any  very  remote  or  mysterious  reasons 
to  account  for  it." 

But  the  public  took  the  mystery  which 
surrounded  Lady  Byron's  ffight  as  a 
proof  that  Lord  Byron  had  behaved 
badly  to  her,  and  his  enemies  circulated 
every  sort  of  rumor — 


trange, 


"Rumors  J 
And  of  unholy  nature,  are  : 
And  busy  with  thy  name." 


"The  public,"  as  Mr.  Disraeli  tells  us, 
"  fell  into  a  passion  with  their  darling  ; 
and,  ashamed  of  their  past  idolatry, 
nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  knock- 
ing their  divinity  on  the  head." 

Then  Lord  Byron  made  that  great 
mistake  of  his  life — he  titrned  his  back 
up(m  his  enemies  and  went  abroad.  In 
a  manner  this  was  admitting  the  ver- 
dict of  the  public  to  be  just.  Had  he 
remained  in  England,  the  nine  days' 
wonder  of  his  separation  from  Lady 
Byron  would  have  blown  over,  and  he 
would  have  spared  her  name  from  being 
associated  for  all  time  in  the  minds  of 
men  as  the  chief  cause  of  his  exile. 

He  then  commenced  his  career  at  Ven- 
ice, or  rather  his  two  careers,  for  he  did 
not  at  once  launch  upon  a  sea  of  vice. 
With  a  heart  ill  at  ease  and  an  active 
mind  he  looked  about  him  for  some  oc- 
cupation, "  I  found  that  my  mind  want- 
ed something  craggy  to  break  upon," 
and,  as  the  most  difficult  thinsr  he  could 


discover,  he  selected  the  study  of  the 
Armenian  language.  He  constructed 
almost  entirely  and  wholly  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  publication  of  an  English-Ai-- 
menian  Grammar.  He  translated  two 
Epistles,  a  correspondence  between  the 
Corinthians  and  St.  Paul,  not  found  in 
ours,  but  received  into  the  Armenian 
version.  Byron  said,  "  he  considered 
them  orthodox,  and  therefore  did  them 
for  tlie  first  time  into  scriptural  prose 
English."  Well  for  him  had  all  his  life 
been  as  innocent !  But  he  was  in  a  siren 
city,  and  amidst  the  fairy  arcades  of 
St.  Mark's  Place,  crowded  with  the  clear 
dark  Venetian  women  and  their  cava- 
lieri  serventi — amidst  her  marble  pal- 
aces, mysterious  m,  beautiful  churches, 
and  the  wonders  of  art  collected  in  her, 
with  the  romance  that  hung  over  her 
in  part  composed  of  her  glorious  past 
and  her  sad  present — amid  festivities 
whose  pleasures  were  heightened  by  the 
beauty  of  the  places  in  which  they  pass- 
ed, with  the  delights  of  Florians  and 
the  glories  of  the  gondola — amidst  such 
scenes  as  these,  with  his  temperament 
and  after  the  bitterness  he  had  passed 
through,  it  is  conceivable  how  tempted, 
he  fell : 

"  Judghig  of  others,  we  can  see  too  well 
Their  grievous  fall,  but  not  how  grieved  they 

fell ; 
Judging  ourselves,  we  to  our  minds  recall, 
Not'how  we  fell,  but  how  we  grieved  to  fall." 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  brief  sketch 
to  speak  of  his  residence  abroad.  Those 
who  tell  of  his  immoralities  should  re- 
member that  he  was  brought  up  by  a 
capricious  mother,  who  fluctuated  be- 
tween kisses  and  a  poker  thrown  at  his 
head ;  that  he  had  to  run  away  from 
home  to  avoid  her  violence  ;  that  he  thus 
early  became  his  own  master ;  that  he 
was  a  man  of  ardent  imagination,  strong 
passions,  and  uncurbed  will ;  that  he  had 
that  unusual  physical  beauty  arising 
from  dark  hair  and  eyebrows  united  to 
light-blue  eyes,  which  attracted  to  him 
the  attention  of  the  Italian  women,  and 
that  wit,  gaiety,  and  mobility  of  mind 
which  made  his  society  welcome  to  every 
one.  In  short,  the  path  of  life  was  strewn 
with  roses,  the  ways  of  temptation  were 
made  easy  to  him.  If  this  appears  too 
much  to  exculpate  him,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  it  exaggerates  the  truth. 
Genius   is    always   a   gift  which   might 
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share  with  beauty  the  epithet  of  fatal. 
It  seems  to  be  such  an  exaltation  of  the 
powers,  that  some  of  the  minor  quali- 
ties want  place.  It  is  not  possible  to 
defend  Lord  Byron's  conduct  abroad, 
nor  do  we  think  that  at  this  time  of  day 
it  is  at  all  necessary  to  call  it  in  ques- 
tion, any  more  than  to  attempt  to  in- 
vestigate the  early  life  of  Shakespeare, 
or  the  later  one  of  Fielding.  The  time 
has  come  when  judgment  should  be  pass- 
ed on  his  writings,  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  has  been  passed  on  Falstaff  and  Tom 
Jones,  and  as  even  now  it  is  being  given 
upon  Colouel  Newcome  and  Becky 
Sharp. 

Just  at  this  juncture  we  are  bidden  to 
pause  and  to  observe  with  pleasurable  sur- 
prise, that  she  who  did  most  to  draw 
Byron  from  his  excesses,  and  to  render 
possible  the  glorious  close  of  his  career, 
has  entered  the  lists  in  his  defence.  We 
cannot  doubt  tliat  Countess  Guiccioli 
has  done  well.  She  knew  Lord  Byron 
moi-e  than  most,  almost  more  than  all, 
and  it  would  have  been  very  little  short 
of  a  crime  had  she  not  contributed  her 
knowledge  of  him  to  a  world  which  can 
never  know  too  much  of  him.  If  her 
work  is  too  eulogistic,  at  least  she  gives 
her  reasons  and  her  facts  in  justification  ; 
and  all  must  admit  that  she  has  added 
somewhat  to  our  knowledge  of  this  won- 
derful man.  She  has  given  us  many 
fresh  illustrative  anecdotes,  and  preserv- 
ed for  us  conversations  not  hitherto 
given.  If  this  be  a  merit  when  a  Southey 
or  a  Coleridge  is  in  question,  how 
much  more  so  is  it  when  it  draws  us 
closer  to  so  transcendent  a  genius  as 
that  of  Byron!  Countess  Guiccioli  has 
caused  us  to  spend  two  or  three  eve- 
nings with  Byron,  and  once  again  he 
casts  over  us  that  same  magic  spell  which 
he  threw  over  us  in  days  of  yore,  and 
before  the  epoch  of  the  silver  hair. 

Shakespeare,  Scott,  Byron!  Are  these 
to  be  the  three  men  whose  works  will 
some  day  be  studied  on  the  shores  of  the 
new  empires  to  rise  on  the  Pacific  ? — the 
three  men  who  will  show  to  the  Asiatic 
Russian,  or  the  then  learned  Japanese, 
of  what  manner  of  mind  the  jEnglish 
were  made  ?  However  that  may  be,  we 
believe  that  they  are  the  three  loremost 
men  of  genius  England  has  produced. 
As  time  goes  on,  and  each  year  or  decade 
some  former  favorite  drops  in  the  race, 


as  Southey's  laurels,  even  though  a 
Laureate's,  are  beginning  to  fade,  Lord 
Byron's  genius  is  more  and  more  ac- 
knowledged. Of  all  his  contemporaries 
he  alone  steadily  advances  in  rejmtation. 
He  stands  midway  between  Pope,  "  cor- 
rectly cold,"  Gray  with  his  elaborated 
verse,  and  all  that  school  whose  metre 
claimed  as  much  attention  as  their 
thought,  and  that  modern  school  who, 
like  Wordsworth,  almost  too  much  dis- 
pensed with  form  and  polish.  An  ar- 
dent admirer  hmiself  of  the  old  school,  a 
defender  of  Pope  against  a  generation 
which  ^vas  beginning  to  note  his  defects, 
he  nevertheless  lived  to  show  how  com- 
pletely he  could  dispense  with  that  pol- 
ished smoothness  which,  while  rubbing 
off  the  angularities  of  genius,  sometimes 
destroys  its  point,  and  how,  in  singularly 
easy  verse,  he  could  throw  forth  all  the 
energies  of  his  genius  and  all  the  marvels 
of  his  wit.  No  writer,  except  it  be  the 
immortal  Ingoldsby,  whose  extraordi- 
nary rhymes  seem  sometimes  flashes  of 
inspiration,  ever  so  completely  bent  his 
language  to  his  thought  as  Lord  Byron. 
In  his  hands  our  language  seems  a  heated 
metal,  which  he  formed  as  he  listed,  and 
which,  once  formed,  perpetuated  for  us 
in  enduring  characters  his  master- 
thoughts. 

The  reputation  of"  Don  Juan  "  is  very 
slowly  growing,  and  there  will  alw^ays 
remain  a  natural  prejudice  against  this 
his  greatest  work,  arising  from  the  licen- 
tiousness of  many  of  the  thoughts.  If  it 
were  not  for  tliis  circumstance,  people 
would  not  be  afraid  to  speak  of  this 
stupendous  product  of  his  genius  as  it 
deserves.  It  is  a  classic  comic  poem,  in 
which  with  the  most  happy  freedom  of 
language,  though  without  plot  or  plan, 
the  writer  conveys  to  the  reader  an 
accumulated  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  with  a  wit  which  sparkles  in 
every  verse.  Even  when  we  come  upon 
passages  of  exquisite  tendeiness,  we  are 
w^ell  aware  that  the  same  daring  sallies 
await  us — the  same  irresistible,  auda- 
cious, felicitous  wit.  With  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pen  he  conjures  up  a  picture ; 
here  and  there  he  fills  in  occasionally 
with  a  little  more  care  ;  but  as  a  rule  he 
prefers  to  paint  with  a  free  brush,  and  to 
leave  much  to  the  reader's  imagination. 
The  absence  of  plot  in  this  particular 
work  is  of  less  moment ;  it  would  have 
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controlled  that  free  outpouring  of  his 
thought  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  He 
himself  wrote  to  Murray  : — 

"  You  ask  me  for  the  plan  of  '  Donny 
Johnny : '  I  have  no  plan  ;  I  liad  no 
plan ;  but  I  had  or  have  materials ; 
though  if,  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  '  I  am  to 
be  snubbed  so  when  I  am  in  spirits,'  the 
poem  will  be  naught,  and  the  poet  turn 

serious  again "  You  might  as  well 

make  Hamlet  (or  Diggory)  '  act  mad  '  in 
a  straight  waistcoat  as  trammel  my  buf- 
foonery, if  I  am  to  be  a  buffoon ;  their 
gestures  and  my  thoughts  would  only  be 
piteously  absurd  and  ludicrously  con- 
strained." 

"  Beppo,"  written  at  Venice  more  than 
a  year  before  "  Don  Juan,"  was  its  fore- 
runner. It  showed  that  Byron  was,  like 
Gar  rick,  a  master  of  comedy  as  well  as 
tragedy,  and  opened  up  a  promise  which 
was  amply  redeemed  when  "Don  Juan  " 
made  its  appearance.  Both  these  works 
reveal  the  real  Byron,  who  was  no  mel- 
ancholy Lara,  or  misanthropic  Childe 
Harold,  nor  like  any  of  those  characters 
of  his  in  his  other  works  in  which  tlie 
public  insisted  in  finding  his  portrait. 

Lord  Byron  is,  however,  best  revealed 
in  his  inimitable  letters,  the  very  best  in 
the  English  language,  in  which  we  see 
him  in  j^erfect  abandon.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  easy  grace,  the  fresh  wit,  the 
smart  epigram,  the  saucy  fun,  and  very 
frequently  the  wisdom,  of  these  letters. 
Had  Lord  Byron  written  nothing  else, 
they  would  have  carried  down  his  name 
with  the  English  language.  Thei'e  is  no 
more  delightful  reading  than  to  take  a 
volume  of  his  letters,  especially  one  of 
those  written  from  abroad.  No  letters 
ever  before  published  conveyed  so  com- 
pletely the  idea  of  the  writer  speaking. 
That  difference  almost  always  to  be 
found  between  conversation  and  written 
thoughts,  namely,  the  thought  about  the 
thought  which,  Avhilst  it  may  give  solid- 
ity to  the  idea,  deprives  it  of  its  spiritu- 
ality and  airy  grace — that  difference  does 
not  occur  in  these  letters.  Lord  Byron's 
imagination  was  so  vivid,  his  intellect  so 
masculine,  his  judgment  so  true,  that 
whatever  idea  lie  conceived  he  at  once 
threw  forth  in  appropriate  language. 
AD  his  best  qualities,  his  affectionate 
and  impulsive  nature,  the  generosity  and. 
nobility  of  his  disposition,  the  utter  free- 
dom  from   all   envy,    the   contempt   of 


meanness — all  the  qualities  which  com- 
bine to  form  our  notion  of  a  chivalrous 
disposition  are  exhibited  in  these  letters. 
If  he  was  hard  upon  some  persons  occa- 
sionally— upon  Southey,  who  had  been 
so  cruelly  hard  upon  him — it  was  not  for 
that  reason,  but  because  he  suspected 
him  of  being  a  renegade  for  the  sake  of 
the  Laureateship.  Enemies  like  Lord 
Jeffrey  had  been,  he  could  and  did  for- 
give. If  he  was  hard  upon  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth,  it  was  not  that  he  dis- 
liked them  as  men,  but  because  his  own 
clear  intellect  abhorred  the  mysterious, 
grandiose  manner  of  Coleridge,  and  the 
somewhat  childish  and  far-fetched  ideas 
of  Wordsworth.  He  was  a  staunch 
friend  to  many  on  whom  the  world 
looked  coldly.  He  belonged  to  that 
order  of  men  who  dared  to  befriend  the 
friendless,  and  who  are  not  "  ever 
strongest  on  the  stronger  side."  Faults 
he  had — sins  he  had  ;  his  life  was  struck 
in  the  wrong  key,  and  throughout  re- 
mained in  the  snme  ;  but,  whilst  his  de- 
fects were  partly  caused  by  his  want  of 
suitable  early  training,  his  noble  qualities 
were  his  own. 

He  was  in  some  respects  like  a  bril- 
liant meteor  which  shot  through  an  aston- 
ished world,  dazzling  and  perplexing  it. 
But,  unlike  a  meteor,  the  light  he  has 
left  behind  him  is  one  which  steadily 
increases,  and  is  destined  to  take  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  literary  firmament. 
There  is  something  touching  in  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  his  nature.  The  bravado 
which  he  showed,  and  which  made  him 
disclaim  all  necessity  for  sympathy,  was 
a  cover  to  conceal  the  wound  rankling 
within  him  when  the  nation  that  had 
idolized  him  changed  front  in  a  day  and 
dethroned  their  idol. 

Countess  Guiccioli  has  performed  a 
great  service  in  drawing  together  all  the 
opini(ms  of  eminent  men  on  the  most  in- 
teresting points  in  Lord  Byron's  charac- 
ter, and  her  book  will  cause  a  general 
reconsideration  of  the  works  of  one  of 
England's  greatest  writers.  He  ))as  pass- 
ed away,  and  his  short  feverish  life  has 
become' "as  a  tale  that  is  told."  That 
he  had  his  faults,  and  that  they  were  se- 
rious, no  man  wishing  well  to  his  coun- 
try Avould  deny;  but,  as  we  have  before 
said,  he  had  his  generous  and  noble  qua- 
lities, and  attracted  to  himself  an  amount 
of  affection   which  is  the  best  proof  of 
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this.  He  drew  the  princely  offer  from 
John  Murray  to  return  all  his  copyrights 
to  him.  He  attached  all  his  friends  to 
him  to  such  a  degree  that  his  death  was 
felt  as  a  personal  calamity,  and  he  had 
that  tenderness  of  heart  and  that  kind- 
ness which  caused  his  domestics  to  re- 
gret in  him  the  loss  of  a  friend  rather 
than  a  master.  We  think  that  of  his 
personal  character  the  world  has  said 
enough.  The  time  has  come  when  liis 
works  may  be  canvassed  by  an  impartial 
generation,  and  to  the  verdict  which  it 
will  pass  his  fame  can  safely  be  trusted. 


Temple  Bar. 
SIX  MONTHS  IN  CALCUTTA. 

To  land  at  Garden  Reach  on  the 
Hooghly  on  a  starry  evening  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  to  leave  it  on  a 
rainy  morning  in  the  following  August 
with  a  gray  sky  overhead,  as  heavy  and 
dull,  and  infinitely  more  oppressive,  than 
any  ever  seen  in  England  in  tiie  rainiest 
summer,  does  not  give  one  a  right  to 
say  much  about  India.  Nevertheless, 
six  isolated  months  of  residence  in  the 
Anglo-Indian  capital,  together  Avith  the 
journey  out  and  home,  have  at  least  a 
sharpness  of  conti-ast  which  would  be 
effaced  by  a  longer  stay,  and  six  months 
and  less  are  sufficient  to  know  Calcutta. 

It  was  only  at  Marseilles  that  we 
realized  to  ourselves  the  fact  that  we 
were  actually  quitting  Europe,  and  that 
our  journey  partook  in  real  truth  of 
some  of  the  qualities  of  exile.  The 
last  night  in  an  hotel  at  Marseilles  must, 
to  the  outward-bound  for  India  for 
the  first  time,  have  additional  solemnity 
in  its  darkness.  In  contrast  with  the 
far  East,  all  Europe  makes  one  country, 
the  nursery-place  and  home  of  Euro- 
peans. It  is  surprising  how  like  a 
brother,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  a 
Frencliman,  and  even  a  Russian,  becomes 
to  us  in  the  midst  of  the  dusky  people 
of  Ind,  with  whom  we  have  no  tradi- 
tions, no  religious,  few  domestic,  and 
scarcely  any  moral  sentiments  in  com- 
mon, and  whose  very  difference  of  cos- 
tume is  only  characteristic  of  a  much 
greater  difference  of  inward  nature. 

These  presentiments  of  exile  are  in- 
creased on  the  morrow,  when  the  trav- 
eller sets  foot  on  board.  The  pas- 
sengers whom  he  sees  wear  anything 


but  the  air  of  people  bound  on  a  party 
of  pleasure.  It  is  true  their  faces  are 
not  so  yellow,  nor  their  eyes  so  lack- 
lustre, as  those  of  the  Anglo-Indians  he 
may  see  on  a  return  vessel,  if  such 
should  come  in  his  way,  for  out  and 
home  passengers  cross,  of  course,  fre- 
quently in  Egypt  and  at  the  various 
ports  ;  but  however  jaundiced  and 
wearied  they  may  look,  the  homeward- 
bound  are  objects  of  envy  for  the  out- 
ward, and  the  words  "Happy  fellows! 
going  home,"  are  sure  to  meet  the  ear 
on  such  occasions.  "  This  tcovlcl  be  a 
pleasant  day,"  we  have  heard  on  board 
sometimes,  "  if  we  were  going  in  the 
other  direction."  The  passengers  on 
board  the  "Marseilles"  consist,  of 
course,  of  those  who  have  chosen  this 
route  either  to  enjoy  another  week  in 
England,  or  to  save  the  enmii  of  coast- 
ing round  Spain.  The  consequence  is 
that  most  probably  they  will  be  the 
most  India-bored  of  all  the  passengers 
who  will  meet  and  start  together  at 
Suez.  Not  that  this  characteristic  is 
universal  by  any  means.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  travellers  by  any  of  the  P. 
and  O.  boats  is  of  course  much  the 
same. 

There  will  be  old  and  steady  Anglo- 
Indians,  middle-aged  and  gray  Anglo- 
Indians,  civil  and  military,  all  distin- 
guishable in  manner  and  complexions 
from  the  fresh-faced  competition  wallah 
on  his  first  voyage.  There  will  be  offi- 
cers of  the  Queen's  service,  both  cavalry 
and  infantry  ;  there  will  be  a  few  engi- 
neers, young  and  middle-aged,  engaged 
for  the  Indian  railways.  There  will  be 
a  barrister  or  two,  a  Calcutta  attorney 
or  two,  a  Calcutta  merchant  or  two,  a 
few  Calcutta  tradesmen,  and  the  whole 
number  accompanied  by  a  fair  share  of 
ladies.  Ladies  travelling  singly,  too, 
there  will  of  course  be — some  already 
married  going  out  to  join  their  hus- 
bands, and  some  unmarried  going  out 
to  find  them.  Acquaintance  grows  up 
with  mushroom  rapidity  among  fellow- 
passengers  on  ship-board,  and  dies  pretty 
generally  in  much  the  same  fashion. 
Some  will  not  scruple  to  unburden 
their  minds  at  once  of  their  discontent. 
"  What  on  earth  can  take  you  to  India  ?  " 
says  Singleton,  of  the  112th  Lancers. 
"  My  advice  to  all  about  to  go  to  India 
is  that  of  '  Punch '  to  those  about  to 
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marry — '  Don't.'  Stop  at  Malta  or  Alex- 
andria, and  return  by  the  next  boat." 
"  I  can  see  in  every  man's  face,"  says 
Phipps  of  the  1000th  Fusileers,  "  whether 
he  has  been  a  year  in  India  or  no."  One 
lady,  sprightly,  charming,  amiable,  and 
accomplished,  who  is  going  back  to  her 
husband,  says,  "  Everything  connected 
with  India  is  an  imposture  and  a  de- 
ception. The  sins  of  the  fathers  in 
originally  going  there  are  visited  upon 
the  cliildi-en  of  the  third  and  fouith 
and  countless  generations.  When  people 
once  get  a  footing  in  India  they  drag 
all  their  connections  into  purgatory  after 
them.  But  I  come  back  in  a  year,  and 
say  good-bye  to  tlie  horrid  country  for 
ever."  Others,  however,  the  staid  and 
steady  old  Anglo-Indians,  who  had  ac- 
quired a  second  nature  by  long  residence 
in  the  burning  air  or  steamy  vapors  of 
Hindostan,  sa}^,  "  India  is  not  a  bad 
country  if  you  know  how  so  make  use  of 
it,  and  stay  there  long  enough.  It  is  not 
England,  and  we  never  thought  it  was." 
We  were  not  fortunate  in  our  weather. 
The  captain  had  made  seventy-six  voy- 
ages to  Alexandria,  and  never  such  a  bad 
one.  The  first  morning  only  two  passen- 
gers were  able  to  sit  down  to  breakfast. 
The  tables  in  the  saloon  were  rigged  out 
with  those  ominous  ladders  which  pre- 
vent plates,  dishes,  and  bottles  from 
being  rolled  into  chaos  at  every  lurch 
of  the  vessel,  and  we  were  never  with- 
out them  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 
The  storm  was  so  great  at  one  moment 
that  we,  though  a  mail  packet,  bethought 
ourselves  of  running  for  shelter  into 
Ajaccio.  Under  the  lee  of  Corsica, 
however,  we  struggled  on,  the  deck  was 
swept  with  sea  at  every  instant,  and  the 
water  we  shipped  played  at  battledore 
and  shuttlecock  in  a  plashy  way  with 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  quite  regardless 
of  the  boots  of  such  of  the  passengers 
as  did  not  adopt  the  precaution  of  stand- 
ing on  the  gratings  or  the  benches  while 
they  held  on  somewhere.  We  thought 
as  we  ran  into  La  Vallette  that  the 
weather  would  change,  but  the  captain 
looked  at  the  gulls  flocking  into  the 
harbor,  and  said  "  Worse  weather  to- 
mourow  !  "  A  few  hours  of  dry  land 
and  statical  equilibrium  at  Malta,  how- 
ever, seemed  like  a  flash  of  Paradise 
across  the  watery  purgatory  of  eight  long 
days  and  nights,  during  which  we  were 


for  the  most  part  of  the  time  rolled  like 
a  rolling-pin  backwards  and  forwards  in 
our  berths.  Oh,  the  heavy,  long,  mono- 
tonous, idiotic  oscillation  of  curtains, 
lamps,  and  all  things  movable  about  us ! 
In  the  interminable  epoch  of  thick  dark- 
ness after  the  night-lamj>s  are  extin- 
guished, in  the  insensible  progress  of  the 
eternal  spaces  between  the  striking  of 
the  hour-bells,  amid  the  incessant  grind- 
ings,  groanings,  heavings,  throbbings, 
and  creakings  of  the  indomitable  mon- 
ster wlio  bears  you  on,  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  his  ocean  bufletings,  one 
has  nothing  to  do  for  a  pastime  but  to 
wait  and  wonder  exjiectantly  for  the 
shock  and  crush  of  a  monster  sea  which 
shall  make  every  rib  of  the  tremendous 
fabric  about  you  start  and  quiver  with 
agony,  and  arrest  its  progress  for  an  in- 
stant, till  the  strong  vessel  seems  to  re- 
cover its  strength  after  a  moment's  dizzi- 
ness with  bull-dog  pertinacity,  and  rush 
again  triumphantly  upon  its  ferocious 
adversary :  then  one  cries  "  Bravo, 
ship  !  "  But  this  diversion  comes  like- 
wise to  be  idiotically  monotonous,  and 
one  always  returns  to  wish  for  what  is 
well-nigh  impossible — sleep,  and  a  little 
forgetfulness.  Morning  comes  at  last, 
and  you  no  longer  feel  a  prisoner  in  your 
berth,  so  enjoy  the  free  will  nature  has 
endowed  you  with,  by  thinking  you  can 
go  on  deck  when  you  like,  and  remain 
for  some  time  where  you  are.  You  will 
have  quite  enough  of  the  view  from  the 
deck.  Sometimes  the  ship  will  be  buried 
deep  down  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  so 
that  you  see  nothing  but  a  swelling  wall 
of  ocean  on  both  sides  of  you  ;  some- 
times you  will  be  hoisted  on  the  summit 
of  a  boiling  hoary  mountain  of  sea-water, 
and  see  between  you  and  the  horizon  a 
dreary  waste  of  infinite  snowy-crested 
waves  raging  away  in  desolate,  mad 
frenzy  at  having  nothing  to  vent  their 
fury  on.  Some,  however,  found  work  to 
do  in  these  days  and  nights,  for  w^e  heard 
afterwards  that  a  laige  steamer  went 
down  in  the  same  storm.  Never  did 
ships  at  anchor  look  so  lovely  as  those 
we  found  in  the  harbor  of  Alexandria, 
and  bad  it  not  been  that  we  felt  ourselves 
hurried  on  by  the  hands  of  fate  and  the 
P.  and  O.  Company,  without  hope  of  re- 
spite, our  rapid  journey  through  Cairo 
to  Suez  would  have  been  a  flash  of  un- 
mixed delight.     But  the  delay  by  the 
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storm  caused  us  to  be  accelerated  through 
Egypt  with  a  bare  night's  rest  at  Cairo. 
Nevertlieless  we  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  saw  the  sun  set  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  with  an  inconceiv- 
able majesty  and  glory,  took  an  early 
morning's  ride  through  the  main  street 
of  Cairo  up  to  the  citadel,  from  which 
w^e  saw  this,  the  fairest  of  all  Eastern 
cities,  stretched  at  our  feet,  with  its 
countless  domes  and  minarets  in  repose 
beneath  the  deep  azure  of  a  sky  as  crys- 
tal clear  in  December  as  with  us  at  any 
time  in  Jmie.  We  looked  across  the 
tombs  of  the  Mamelukes,  over  the  long 
sweep  of  tawny  desert  traversed  by  the 
Nile,  to  the  Pyramids. 

Rome,  Naples,  Seville,  Damnscus,  and 
Jerus;ilem  are  among  the  fairest  cities  of 
the  enrth  ;  butJiothing  surpasses  in  its 
w^ay  that  first  glimpse  of  Cairo.  The 
busy,  noisy  street,  the  striped  hournouz 
of  the  Bedouin,  the  tm-baned  and  re- 
spectable effendi  in  hght  chocolate  vest, 
loose  trowsers,  and  red  kaftan ;  the 
steel-oapped  Albanian ;  the  Nubian 
cavalry  soldier  with  his  bare  legs,  and 
holding  his  stirrup  with  his  toe;  the 
strhigs  of  camels,  the  countless  cries  of 
warning  to  get  out  of  the  way:  Oa ! 
effendi!  Oa  I  hint!  Oa!  ragol!  Oa! 
sidi !  the  fretted  porches  of  Arabian 
architecture,  the  Eastern  fountains,  and 
then  the  illimitable  desert  and  the  eternal 
grandeur  of  the  Pyramids  on  the  hori- 
zon,— all  these  mingled  together  made  a 
visionary  medley  of  Haroun-al-Raschid 
and  Cheops,  not  easy  to  render  account 
of.  Then  the  flight  across  the  desert  by 
train  to  Suez,  in  spite  of  steam-engines 
and  comfortably  wadded  carriages,  had 
its  interest.  Not  even  associations  with 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  could  de- 
stroy the  effect  of  the  glorious  linos  of 
the  waves  of  the  desert — the  product  of 
the  sandstorms  of  centuries — lying  in  as 
graceful  and  virgin-looking  curves  as 
the  stainless  snow-folds  on  the  flanks  of 
Monte  Rosa  and  the  Matterhorn. 

Half-way  between  Cairo  and  Suez  is  a 
station,  where  all  the  passengers  descend 
for  a  halt  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Here 
in  the  middle  of  the  desert  you  can  have 
bitter  ale,  and  that  truly  Anglo-Indian 
beverage,  soda-water  and  brandy,  known 
in  India  as  "  soda  and  brandy."  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  too,  we  saw  the  whole 
company  of  our  India-bound  fellow  pas- 


sengers together — for  the  India-bound  of 
Souiham])ton  and  those  of  Marseilles 
first  meet  together  in  Cairo.  It  Avas 
December,  but  already  English  Avinter 
clothes  wei-e  now  for  the  most  part  dis- 
carded ;  the  light  clothes  suited  for 
India  wear  had  been  generally  adojited  ; 
and  the  pugree^  or  white  turban  round 
the  white  felt  hat,  with  one  end  hanging 
over  the  back  of  the  neck  and  fluttering 
in  the  light  desert  breeze,  was  not  un- 
common. Here,  too,  you  may  see  in  a 
tolei'abiy  imposing  mass  a  section  of  the 
aristocracy  by  conquest  of  India  going 
out  to  take  possession  of  the  government 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  ])eo- 
ple.  We  reach  Suez,  and  dine  in  the 
court  of  the  huge  stone  caravanserai  sort 
of  hotel — a  court  not  very  unlike  some 
of  the  2^a(ios  of  the  large  palaces  oi 
Seville,  with  tropical  flowers  arranged 
about  the  pillars  of  the  cloisters,  and 
having  a  little  garden  in  the  centie.  An 
itinerant  family  of  Italian  musicians  had 
straggled  as  far  as  Suez,  in  sc^me  incom- 
prehensible way,  and  were  here  playing, 
and  not  badly,  some  of  the  best  airs  of 
Italian  masters.  We  looked  at  the  re- 
spectable patriarch  of  his  tribe,  who 
played  the  violoncello,  and  thought  of 
the  incongruous  memories  of  Goidoni 
and  Suez — Rossini  and  Pharaoh  and  the 
Red  Sea.  It  was  not  unpleasant  before 
leaving  the  shores  of  Africa  to  hear 
once  more  some  of  the  strains  of  Italian 
music  fi-om  Italian  bands,  and  the  soft 
sound  of  the  dolce  si.  Similarly  at  Malta 
we  congratulated  ourselves  in  coming  in 
for  the  chant  of  Vespers  in  the  fine  old 
Cathedral  of  the  Knights  of  St  John, 
and  we  could  hardly  wish  for  a  better 
bo?i  voyage  than  the  deep  and  sweet 
music  of  Catholic  and  artistic  Italy. 

We  embark  in  the  evening ;  a  small 
steamer  takes  us  from  the  quay  ofl"  to 
the  magnificent  three-decked,  tliree- 
masted  P.  and  O.  steamer  waiting  for  us 
in  the  distance.  A  crowd  of  Arabs, 
Egyptians,  half-breeds  and  negroes, 
stand  on  the  quay  to  see  us  start;  some 
in  their  striped  robes,  red  and  white  tur- 
bans, and  fez  caps,  worthy  of  the  pencil 
of  Geiome.  We  embark,  but  we  do  not 
start.  Alas,  no  !  we  have  to  take  bullion 
on  board;  one  million  and  a  half,  we  are 
told,  of  ignots  of  silver  in  deal  boxes — 
an  ingot  in  each  box.  Sleep  for  us  was 
long  impossible;  the  silver   was   being 
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embarked  ignot  by  ignot  close  to  our 
ears,  and  the  noise  of  the  process,  and  of 
the  voices  of  the  officers  checking  off  each 
ignot  as  it  was  brought  on  boai'd  and  stow- 
ed away,  did  not  cease  the  whole  night. 
We  got  up  to  watch  the  proceedings ; 
the  silver  was  being  carried  through  the 
ship's  sides  in  two  interminable  streams 
the  whole  night  long  !  A  million  and  a 
half  of  silver !  Some  enterprising  spirit 
proposed  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  to 
do  a  little  piracy,  imprison  the  captain, 
and  run  away  with  the  ship  to  South 
America  to  secure  the  bullion;  but  none 
of  as  knew  enough  of  navigation  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  project. 

The  P.  and  O.  boats  which  start  for 
Suez  are  magnificent  vessels,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  grumbling  which  arises 
among  a  crowd  of  people  confined  toge- 
ther in  the  monotonous  existence  of  ship 
life  for  three  weeks,  there  is  little  ground 
for  complaint,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
grave  matter  of  the  rates  of  passage.  The 
captain  of  the  vessel  was  as  courteous 
and  obliging  a  gentleman  as  one  would 
anywhere  meet  with,  and  the  officers 
were  not  unlike  him.  The  quartermas- 
ters of  the  crew  alone  were  English,  all 
the  rest  Lascars.  As  for  the  feeding — in 
spite  of  the  commonplace  nature  of  the 
observation — one  must  say  it  was  mar- 
vellous. Where  so  ranch  fresh  meat, 
fresh  poultry,  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  new  milk,  bread,  &c.,  came 
from  to  supply  the  wants  of  more  than 
two  hundred  passengers,  with  the  stu- 
pendous appetites  which  sea-air  and 
ennui  engender,  was  a  daily  mystery. 
They  must  have  had  an  army  of  Houdins 
for  cooks  in  the  ship's  kitchen.  The 
only  thing  one  missed  at  all  was  fish  ; 
there  was  occasional  salmon ;  but  to  be 
sailing  on  the  salt-water,  day  after  day, 
and  see  porpoises  and  flyingfish  daily 
disporting  in  security,  as  though  to  taunt 
you  with  evidence  of  the  populousness 
of  the  ocean,  and  to  lack  one's  daily  fish, 
amid  the  inexhaustible  profusion  of  the 
table,  seemed  a  mockery  ;  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  land  were  prepared  for  your 
use,  but  nothing  of  the  sea.  As  is 
known,  the  quantity  of  meals  on  ship- 
bosfi'd  is  stupendous ;  they  help  to  get 
rid  of  the  listless  monotony  of  the  day  ; 
and  the  least  gluttonous  of  mortals  will 
learn  at  last  to  yawn  and  yearn  for  his 
dinner.     The   day  is   divided  into   two 


parts — that  when  you  eat,  and  that  when 
you  don't  eat ;  and  as  the  former  is  much 
the  longer  of  the  two  parts,  you  long  for 
the  latter  as  a  change. 

People  took  their  morning  tea  about 
seven ;  then  bathed,  and  went  deck- 
walks  till  breakfast  of  a  Homeric  char- 
acter was  ready  at  nine.  After  break- 
fast, deck-walks,  lounging,  looking  nt 
nothing  particular  over  the  bulwarks, 
novel-reading,  talk,  chess  or  backgam- 
mon, or  any  dreary  invention,  suited  to 
the  general  listnessness  of  the  company, 
wore  away  the  time  up  to  lunch  at 
twelve.  From  twelve  to  four  repeat  the 
morning's  amusements,  with  as  much 
variation  as  you  can.  Watch  the  throw- 
ing of  the  log,  look  at  the  thermometer, 
take  note  of  the  card  on  which  are  daily 
registered  the  number  of  miles  run  and 
to  be  run,  and  await  dinner,  the  great 
business  of  the  day,  when  the  cm-ie  dii 
jou)\  your  oidy  daily  journal,  will  be 
perused  and  commented  on.  After 
dinner,  some  people  will  wake  up  a 
little,  others  sit  more  supinely ;  some 
will  try  to  make  up  a  little  for  a  day  of 
inactivity  before  night  sets  in,  and  play 
at  ship-quoits,  pitch-and-toss,  gymnastics, 
or  tell  stovies;  after  nightfall,  when  the 
lamps  are  lit  in  the  saloon,  whist  will 
absoi-b  a  certain  number.  Tea,  and 
wine-and-water  and  giog,  help  to  fill  up 
the  evening  till  ten,  when,  for  the  most 
part,  people  retire  to  their  berths,  the 
lights  are  put  out,  and  the  ship  carries 
its  world  of  sleepers  steadily  on  through 
the  night ;  after  which  all  will  awake  to 
precisely  a  similar  day  with  the  last. 

Not  that  there  were  not  pleasant 
times,  however,  on  the  voyage.  The 
Red  Sea  was  as  calm  as  a  mill-pool  all 
the  way  to  Aden — six  days'  steaming — 
and  some,  who  had  gone  through  the 
frightl'ul  ordeal  of  buffeting  and  sea-sick- 
ness on  the  Mediterranean,  here  felt 
quite  piratical,  and  knew  what  they  had 
never  known  before,  a  sea-appetite. 
There  was  no  more  rough  weather  all 
the  way  to  Calcutta,  only  a  slight  tossing 
once  or  twice  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  wlien 
a  few  passengers  turn  sallow  again,  and 
one  at  least  of  the  piratical  party,  less 
confident  in  his  aptitude  for  following  in 
the  steps  of  Captain  Kidd.  In  the  Red 
Sea  you  do  not  continue  very  long  in 
sight  of  land— about  a  day,  perhaps. 
Some  good-natured  people,  on  starting, 
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will  propose  to  show  you  the  jilace  of 
Moses'  Well,  where  the  Isi'aelites  found 
water,  and  the  place  where  Pharaoh  and 
his  army  were  caught  in  the  Ked  Sea. 
Along  range  of  mountains  on  the  African 
coast  bound  the  western  horizon  for  some 
time,  assuming  the  most  delicate  and  deep 
violet  hue  at  sunset,  and  becoming  fring- 
ed with  a  glorious  band  of  golden  light 
along  the  summit  as  the  sim  goes  down 
behind  it ;  but  after  this  your  solitary 
ship  goes  ever  on  and  on  over  a  vast, 
naked,  desolate,  blank  disk  of  blue  water 
with  not  a  sail  in  sight.  It  was  the 
coolest  time  of  the  year,  so  we  were 
spared  the  excessive  heat  of  the  Red 
Sea,  though  the  thermometer  rose  daily 
in  your  progress  southwards,  and  the 
sun  would  have  been  intolerable  enough 
had  it  not  been  for  the  double  awning 
extended  over  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 

One  luxury  which  the  increase  of 
temperature  enables  one  to  enjoy,  is  the 
sleeping  upon  deck — a  hard  straw  mat, 
and  anything  by  way  of  apology  for  a 
coverlet,  is  snfficient  for  the  purpose. 
At  the  extreme  poop  of  the  vesself 
sheltered  by  the  awning  from  night  dew, 
it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  doze  off,  with 
the  bright  stars  of  an  Arabian  sky  burn- 
ing away  in  silence  on  all  sides  around 
you.  In  the  morning  we  took  care  to 
look  for  the  Southern  Cross,  but  were 
somewhat  disappointed  to  iind  one  of 
the  stars  a  mere  abortion  of  a  star  of 
very  inferior  quality.  A  black  moun- 
tainous cinder  or  two,  by  way  of  island, 
is  all  the  land  you  see  till  you  get  to 
Aden,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
burnt-up  coal-hole,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains of  coke.  There  is  but  one  tree  in 
the  whole  place,  and  not  a  well  or  spring 
of  water,  no  liquid  at  all  except  what  is 
kept  in  tanks,  imported,  or  made  from 
sea-water.  Everybody  goes  to  see  the 
tanks,  in  a  gully  in  the  black  hills  ;  but, 
as  it  had  not  rained  here  for  three  years, 
their  duty  was  a  sinecure.  There  was 
not  a  spot  of  water  in  the  whole  series, 
and  a  fly  might  have  crawled  dry-foot 
over  every  square  inch  of  them.  Here 
you  may  see  real  savages,  the  Somalis  of 
Abyssinia,  with  their  curly  black  hair 
dyed  as  red  as  any  chignon  you  may 
meet  with  in  Rotten  Row  or  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne — ferocious-looking  Arabs, 
perched  on  camels,  meet  you  in  the 
streets,  and  you  may  buy  hei-e,  at  the 


Parsee  store,  lion  and  zebra  skins,  os- 
trich-feathers, ivory,  canes  of  rhinoceros 
hide,  and  other  Arabian  and  African  ar- 
ticles of  furniture.  After  Aden  comes 
the  long  run  of  twelve  days,  or  more, 
accoi'ding  to  weather — we  were  sixteen 
in  doing  the  same  distance  in  returning 
against  the  monsoon — to  the  Point  de 
Galle.  The  six  days  from  Suez  to  Aden 
pass  without  much  weariness,  but  we 
found  the  twelve  consecutive  days  with- 
out setting  foot  on  shore  hot-ribly  tedi- 
ous. You  see  the  last  of  Africa,  some 
time  after  leaving  Aden,  in  some  high 
land  looming  far  to  the  west,  and  get  a 
glimpse  of  Socotra  in  the  distance  ;  per- 
haps you  may  get  a  near  view  of  one  of 
the  Maldives,  covered  with  cocoa  trees. 
Besides  these  rare  interruptions,  you 
have  nothing  but  the  invariable  sea  ;  the 
sun  rises  and  sets,  the  stars  come  out ; 
and  excepting  these  magnificent  and  by 
no  means  unexpected  manifestations  of 
nature,  you  plough  the  sea  from  nu>rn 
till  night  and  from  night  till  morning  in 
just  the  same  way,  leaving  the  same 
broad  wake  of  agitated,  foam-spotted 
water  in  your  rear,  a  symbol  of  your 
fugitive  dominion  over  the  ocean. 

After  this  monotonous  twelve  days 
Ceylon  burst  in  all  the  glory  of  tropical 
splendor  on  the  eyes.  Not  even  the 
first  sight  of  the  Alps  impressed  the 
mind  more  than  the  gorgeous  magnifi- 
cence of  flower  and  foliage  and  form 
which  bursts  from  the  exuberant  soil  be- 
neath the  fervid  sun  of  ancient  Tapro- 
bane.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Point  de 
Galle  are  to  be  found  hills  with  enchant- 
ing prospects  of  fair  champaign,  veined 
by  the  bluest  of  rivers,  and  bounded 
by  the  most  picturesque  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, groves  of  cinnamon  trees,  and 
broad-leaved  bananas ;  forests  of  palm 
and  cocoa  trees,  whose  regular  and 
curved  stems  look  as  though  thrown 
up  in  countless  jets  by  the  spontaneous 
power  of  nature,  and  fall  over  in  innum- 
erable green  fountains  of  feathery  foli- 
age ;  underwoods  of  the  greenest  and 
richest  luxuriance  of  broad  leaves  ;  riv- 
ers, along  which  to  float  at  eventide  ab- 
sorbs all  sense  in  the  richest  satiety ; 
banks  overgrown  with  matted  and  tan- 
gled plants  and  parasites,  and  starred 
with  enormous  and  many-colored  blos- 
soms. The  memory  is  long  haunted  by 
the  glory  in  which  that  stony-hearted 
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Sphinx — ISTature — has  here  chosen  to  ar- 
ray herself.  The  climate  of  Ceylon,  al- 
though so  near  the  Equator,  is  al)Out  the 
best  in  India  ;  the  heat  of  the  tropical 
sun  is  tempered  by  soft  sea-breezes. 
The  large  dark  eyes  of  the  Cingalese 
have  a  mild  and  lambent  brightness,  and 
their  regular,  handsome,  olive  features 
have  an  air  of  soft  beatitude  engender- 
ed by  existence  in  this  Indian  paradise. 
A  tranquil  effeminate  languor  pervades 
their  whole  look  and  bearing,  as  thoiigh 
they  were  the  genuine  lotos-eaters  ;  the 
notion  of  effeminacy  is  still  further  sus- 
tained by  the  sight  of  their  back-hair, 
which  even  the  men  wear  rolled  up  in  a 
chignon,  and  keep  in  its  place  with  a 
tortoise-shell  comb.  One  of  the  safest 
services  in  the  world  is  snid  to  be  the 
Ceylon  Rifles,  for  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  revolt  among  these  soft  island- 
ers, and  the  regiment  never  goes  out  of 
the  island.  No  one,  we  suppose,  ever 
made  a  collection  of  Oriental  curiosities 
without  one  or  two  colored  Cingalese 
parasols,  and  a  little  model  of  the  funny 
boats  of  the  harbor,  scooped  out  of  the 
trunks  of  trees,  shaped  like  shuttles, 
with  a  half  cradle  thrown  out  on  one 
side  to  buttress  it  up  on  the  water  and 
prevent  it  from  capsizing. 

After  Point  de  Galle  we  begin  to  turn 
our  course  northwards,  and  there  is  a 
general  feeling  of  approaching  the  end  of 
the  journey.  It  will  take  us  a  week 
more  to  get  to  Calcutta,  and  as  Madras 
lies  about  half  way,  the  Madras  passen- 
gers prepare  to  disembark,  and  overhaul 
their  bagage,  and  there  is  already  a  feel- 
ing of  breaking-up.  A  few  pnssengers 
bound  for  Australia,  one  for  China,  and 
another  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  liad 
already  left  us  at  Galle.  We  coast 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Ceylon  and 
see  what  is  said  to  be  Adam's  Peak,  af- 
ter  which  we  behold  no  land  again  till 
we  reach  Madras.  Everybody  has  heard 
of  the  Madras  surf,  Avhich  is  for  ever 
rolling  with  more  or  less  violence  be- 
tween the  far-out  anchorage  and  the 
shore  ;  we  were  carried  through  it  in 
one  of  the  "  accommodation  "  boats,  a 
vessel  like  the  half  of  a  gigantic  walnut- 
shell,  and  rowed  by  about  thirty  naked 
Madras  boatmen ;  according  to  strict 
rule,  if  they  ship  a  sea  and  make  you 
wet,  you  are  not  bound  to  pay  them,  so 
they  are  necessarily  careful.     The  build- 


ings lining  the  beach  have  an  airy,  pala- 
tial, European  look,  though  with  a  gene- 
ral facing  of  stucco,  which  overlays 
everything  here  and  at  Calcutta.  The 
edifices  look,  however,  much  whiter  and 
cleaner  than  those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hooghly,  where  the  black  and  discolored 
fronts  and  columns  tell  of  the  prodigious 
rains  with  which  they  are  deUiged  for 
seven  months  of  the  year.  The  town  of 
Madras  is  of  immense  extent,  since  nearly 
every  house  is  surrounded  with  a  large 
garden.  Some  of  the  buildings  are  very 
fine,  and  the  streets  are  roads,  which 
we  found  very  dusty.  The  Madrasees 
dress  differently  from  the  white-robed, 
white-turbaned  Bengalese — a  red  cap 
and  cohn-ed  garments  not  being  uncom- 
mon, and  they  seem  to  be  more  fastidious 
in  the  tattoing  of  their  visages.  1'hese 
ornamental  face-flourishes  are  pencilled 
on  the  forehead  by  the  priest  of  the  deity 
to  Avhom  they  devote  themselves.  You 
can  tell  whether  a  Hindoo  has  chosen 
Vishnu  or  Siva  for  his  protection,  by  the 
color  and  form  of  the  marks  on  his  face, 
which  are  made  with  green,  black,  red, 
white,  and  blue  chalks  and  ochres,  and 
crawl  up  from  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
over  the  forehead.  The  cheeks  and  the 
chin  also  are  marked  from  time  to  time 
with  squares  and  spots  and  lines  of 
various  form,  and  comprise  a  sort  of  holy 
language  written  in  cipher  on  the  face, 
only  intelligible  to  the  initiated.  The 
climate  of  Madi'as  is  not  so  pernicious 
as  that  of  Calcutta ;  the  rains  are  less 
abundant,  and  its  position  by  the  sea-side 
procures  it  a  refreshing  pei-manence  of 
sea-breeze,  which,  even  in  the  month  of 
August,  mitigates  the  blaze  of  sunshine 
at  mid-day,  and  makes  the  evenings  de- 
licious. 

In  three  days  more  we  are  off  the 
island  of  Saugor,  famous  for  jungle 
and  tigers,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogh- 
ly. The  banks  of  the  Hooghly,  form- 
ing part  of  the  delta  of  the  "Ganges, 
are  green,  and  low,  and  flat  all  the 
way  to  Calcutta,  and  fringed  for  the 
most  part,  with  trees,  among  which 
the  eternal  cocoa  tree  predominates 
— of  which  and  of  the  banana  one 
grows  at  last  utterly  wearied.  The 
breadth  of  the  river  is  so  great  at 
first  tliat  both  shores  can  barely  be 
seen  at  once,  but  draw  together  gradu- 
ally till  we  reach   Calcutta,   where  the 
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Hooghly  is  about  equal  in  size  to  the 
Rhine  at  Cologne.  The  navigation 
is  very  dangerous,  owing  to  the  shift- 
ing nature  of  the  sand-banks,  which 
the  river,  charged  and  yellow  as  it  is 
with  vegetable  and  earthy  matter, 
is  continually  depositing:  in  fresh  places, 
so  that  the  iusurance  for  shipjjing  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  is  greater  than 
that  which  is  paid  for  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  voyage  from  England.  The 
pilots,  Avho  now  take  charge  of  the  ves- 
sel, are  obliged  to  be  continually  on 
the  watch"  for  the  alterations  of  the 
channel.  The  masts  of  sunken  vessels 
from  time  to  time  show  the  treacherous 
nature  of  this  ever-changing  bed  of  the 
river  ;  and  you  meet  vessels  descending 
from  Calcutta  whose  masts  and  rigging 
.are  covered  with  crows.  A  change  now 
begins  to  come  over  the  company  of  the 
vessel.  Upto  this  time  the  passengers  have 
lived  in  a  sort  of  social  republic ;  there 
were  few  signs  of  caste  on  board ;  but 
on  approaching  the  great  seat  and  head- 
quarters of  Anglo-Indian  authority,  social 
and  governmental  hierarchical  distinctions 
became  apparent ;  the  civil  service  draws 
aloof  from  the  military,  and  both  from 
the  merchant,  engineer,  attorney,  and 
tradesman.  The  fellow-passenger  be- 
comes merged  rapidly  in  the  official ;  and 
after  arrival  at  Calcutta,  people  who 
have  dined  together,  walked  together, 
talked  together  for  weeks,  will,  by  tacit 
consent,  ignore  each  other's  existence. 

We  arrived  at  Garden  Reach,  the 
chiet  port  and  quay  of  Calcutta,  at  dusk, 
and  were  the  same  evening  deposited  in 
the  great  hotel  of  the  Indian  capital. 
The  hotels  of  Calcutta,  and  we  believe 
of  India  generally,  are  about  the  most 
desolate  habitations  imaginable.  The 
one  we  lived  in  for  some  time  was  big 
enough,  but  it  had  a  bare,  whitewashy, 
untenantable  air,  and  looked  part  bar- 
racks, part  monastery,  part  caravanserai. 
Hotels  in  India  are,  of  course,  only  es- 
tablished for  Anglo-Indians,  and  the  bet- 
ter class  of  Anglo-Indians  use  them  little. 
If  a  civil  or  military  officer  of  any  posi- 
tion is  obliged  to  stay  awhile  in  Calcutta, 
he  has  his  club  if  he  is  single,  or  if  he 
has  a  family,  he  is  sure  of  hospitality 
from  some  of  his  friends  in  the  capital. 
Hospitality  in  India  is  exercised  on  the 
freest  and  most  generous  scale  possible. 
In  the  first  place  it  costs   little.     The 


houses  are  palatial  in  magnitude  and  ar- 
rangement, and  few  residents  but  have 
abundance  of  rooms  for  spare  guests, 
who  always  have  their  own  servants,  and 
the  addition  of  the  cost  of  entertain- 
ment is  small  in  comparison  with  Avhat, 
it  would  be  in  England,  while  amid  the 
€?im«' of  Anglo-Indian  existence  the  en- 
tertainment of  guests  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  diversions.  In  our  hotel, 
then,  the  best  men  were  a  few  Anglo-In- 
dian officers,  without  connection,  going 
up  country,  a  few  civil  engineers,  a  few 
indigo  planters,  some  ship  captains,  and 
a  few  men  of  business  not  yet  settled  in 
a  house  of  their  own.  Whoever  makes 
acquaintance  with  Calcutta  from  an 
hotel  begins  his  career  in  the  worst 
fashion  possible. 

On  the  day  after  our  arrival  we  got 
the  first  view  of  the  town,  and  the  first 
impression  is  that  you  are  decidedly 
in  presence  of  a  capital  city.  Madras 
in  comparison  comes  before  the  mind 
as  something  quite  provincial.  The 
main  street  is  spacious  and  stately, 
with  houses  on  either  side  of  grand 
proportions  ;  there  is  nothing  mean  in 
their  appearance,  and  from  Govern- 
ment House  to  Tank  Square  the  show 
of  buildings  is  as  fine  as  that  of  any 
part  of  London.  Calcutta  is  divided 
into  three  parts :  there  is  first  the 
suburban,  or  residential  part,  Avhere  the 
official  people  and  non-trading  class  of 
Europeans  live ;  next  the  commercial  or 
business  part,  occupied  by  public  offices, 
courts,  shops,  banks,  and  other  establish- 
ments ;  thirdly,  the  native  jmrt,  where 
the  richer  baboos  live  in  houses  of  Euro- 
pean fashion,  and  the  poorer  in  mere 
huts  or  wigwams,  which  cover  many 
square  miles  out  of  the  whole  extent  of 
the  city,  and  indeed  form  the  larger 
portion  of  its  space.  The  'huts  of  the 
natives,  massed  together  by  tliousands, 
have  a  savage  simplicity.  They  re- 
semble the  roofs  of  haystacks  supported 
by  scaffolding  or  props;  sometimes 
they  have  mud  walls,  sometimes  mere- 
ly matting  or  cane-wattling  to  serve 
as  screens  from  the  public  eye.  The 
first  drive  through  this  portion 
of  the  town  is  not  pleasant  for 
an  European.  He  may  drive  through 
acre  alter  acre  of  such  habitations, 
varied  by  occasional  mean-buildings 
of  white  stucco.     It  is  not  the  mode  of 
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habitation,  however,  but  the  humanity 
of  the  place,  which  is  calculated  to  turn 
the  stomach  of  the  inexperienced.  One, 
two,  three,  or  any  definite  number  of 
dark-skinned  naked  people  need  not 
sicken  anybody  ;  but  to  be  alone  amid 
illimitable  numbers  of  naked  bodies, 
some  of  whom  are  less  comely  than 
apes,  amid  an  infinite  display  of  un- 
covered and  sometimes  perspiring  skins 
of  all  shades  of  color  from  red  to  black 
— copper,  chocolate,  bistre,  burnt  um- 
ber, and  charcoal;  to  see  a  countless 
number  of  hairy  chests,  some  hard 
and  bony,  as  though  in  the  last  stage 
of  emaciation,  and  some,  and  these 
the  most  horrible,  pendulous  from  cor- 
pulence ;  to  see  so  much  bare  humanity 
in  all  sorts  of  ungainly  postures — squat- 
ting for  the  most  part  like  apes,  smok- 
ing the  eternal  hubble-bubble  —  and 
gazing  vacantly  from  dark  stony  eyes 
beneath  brows  wrinkled  with  excessive 
heat  and  crowned  with  black,  shaggy, 
and  bristly  hair,  is  very  degrading  to 
civilized  humanity.  Here  we,  the 
whites,  seem  the  exception,  and  the 
blacks  the  normal  type  of  humanity.  A 
cleanly  baboo,  or  respectable  native, 
with  his  white  soup-plate  head-dress, 
and  his  spotless  white  vest  and  scarf, 
or  a  native  domestic  servant,  bearer, 
kitmutgar,  or  syce,  is  a  decent  looking 
being ;  but  the  swarming,  tattooed, 
bare-legged,  bare-breasted,  bare-headed 
millions  of  Bengalese  are  in  the  mass 
a  most  unpleasant  spectacle,  especially 
in  hot  weather,  when  even  baboos  out 
for  a  walk  will  take  off  their  vests 
and  shoes  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  or 
saving  of  washing  expenditure,  and 
as  they  have  no  undergarments,  na- 
ture unadorned  is  not  here  very  at- 
tractive. 


Chambers's  Journal. 
LUNAR   PHENOMENA. 

As  our  steamboat  was  entering  South- 
hampton Docks  the  other  day,  we  no- 
ticed the  way  the  vessel  was  guided  in. 
The  bend  was  too  sharp  for  the  rudder 
to  bring  the  vessel  round  it,  so  a  hawser 
from  the  bows  was  slipped  over  a  pile- 
head  on  the  pier.  The  vessel  steamed 
on,  and  the  hawser,  continually  pulling 
us  out  of  our  course,  compelled  the  ves- 
sel to  describe  a  part  of  a  circle,  and  so 
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safely  to  enter  the  docks.  We  might 
thus  illustrate  the  motion  of  the  moon 
round  the  earth.  The  attraction  of  the 
eorth  on  the  moon  continually  draws  it 
out  of  the  direction  in  which,  at  each 
instant,  it  is  moving,  and  so  compels  it, 
roughly  speaking,  to  describe  a  circle 
about  the  earth  as  centre.  But  there  is 
this  difference :  the  force  by  which  the 
earth  draws  the  moon  is  not  a  simple 
force,  as  tlie  tension  of  a  rope,  but  the 
result  of  all  the  attractions  which  all  the 
parts  of  the  earth  exert  on  all  the  parts 
of  the  moon.  Now,  these  attractions 
are  different  for  different  parts  of  the 
earth.  They  diminish  rapidly  as  the  dis- 
tance increases,  being  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  distance. 
Thus,  at  twice  the  distance,  the  attraction 
is  diminished  to  one-quarter  of  its  first 
amount;  at  three  times  the  distance,  to 
one-ninth.  The  moon,  then,  attracts  the 
parts  of  the  earth  nearer  to  it  more  than 
it  attracts  the  central  parts,  and  these, 
again,  more  than  the  parts  of  the  earth 
furthest  from  it.  In  consequence,  the 
moon  draws  the  earth  away  from  the  sea 
on  the  side  of  the  earth  which  is  furthest 
from  the  moon.  It  also  draws  the  sea 
away  from  the  earth  on  the  side  nearest  it. 
Imagine  ourselves  at  the  moon,  look- 
ing down  at  the  revolving  earth.  We 
should  see  on  the  west  side  new  conti- 
nents and  seas  continually  appearing, 
hastening  across  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  disappearing  round  the  east  side. 
As  the  waters  pass  from  the  western 
edge  to  the  middle  of  the  face  of  the 
earth,  they  draw  nearer  to  the  moon 
than  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  in  con- 
sequence are  drawn  towards  the  moon 
more  quickly  than  the  earth  itself  They 
cannot  leave  the  earth,  and  can  only 
obey  this  impulse  by  moving  round  to- 
wards the  moon  more  quickly  than  the 
earth  on  which  they  rest.  When  they 
have  passed  the  middle  of  the  earth's 
face,  they  are  now  moving  away  from 
the  moon,  and  the  action  is  reversed,  and 
all  the  velocity  given  to  them  before, 
relatively  to  the  earth,  on  which  they 
rest,  is  taken  away.  We  see  thus  that 
we  may  naturally  expect  the  water  di- 
rectly below  the  moon  to  be  moving 
from  west  to  east  more  rapidly  than  the 
earth  on  which  it  rests  ;  and  as  we  go 
east  and  west  fron  that  point,  this  mo- 
tion of  the  water  will  become  less.     The 
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same  will  be  true  of  the  water  furthest 
away  froru  the  moou.  We  may  thus 
conh^ider  the  ocean  as  a  stream  of  water 
flowing  round  the  earth,  generally  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  earth  below  it,  but 
sometimes  slower  and  sometimes  faster. 
Where  it  moves  faster,  it  will  be  shal- 
lower. Thus,  we  may  expect  the  sea  to 
be  shallow  at  the  point  Ijelow  the  moon, 
and  that  furthest  away  from  the  moon ; 
and  as  successive  places  are  brought,  by 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  below  or  away 
from  the  moon,  they  have  low  tide,  and 
intermediate  to  these,  of  course,  high 
tide.  Such  is  a  rough  explanation  of 
the  tides.  There  are  otiier  circumstances 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as,  for 
instance,  the  fact  that  the  seas  cannot 
flow  freely,  but  are  impeded  by  friction. 
The  general  eflect  of  it  all  is,  that,  look- 
ing thus  down  on  the  earih  from  the 
moon,  we  do  not  see  the  low  tide  im- 
mediately below  us,  but  to  the  west,  in 
the  western  half  of  the  earth's  face  ;  and 
the  high  tides  are  not  on  the  western 
and  eastern  edges  of  the  face,  but  are 
round  behind  the  western  edge  and  the 
other,  between  the  point  immediately  be- 
low us  and  the  eastern  edge  of  the  earth. 

Now,  the  moon  hastens  the  waters  in 
the  western  half  of  the  earth's  face,  as 
we  thus  view  it,  and  retards  those  in  the 
eastern  half,  tending  to  make  the  former 
move  faster,  and  the  latter  slower,  than 
the  land  on  which  they  rest.  But  the 
tidal  heap  is  in  the  eastern  half,  and 
therefore,  on  the  average,  more  water 
will  be  in  the  eastern  half  than  in  the 
western.  Thus,  more  water  is  retarded 
tlran  hastened.  If  as  much  water  were 
hastened  as  retarded,  these  motions 
would  neutralize  each  other ;  but  more 
being  retarded  than  hastened,  there 
results  a  slight,  average  retarding  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  causing  them  to 
move  round  more  slowly  than  the  earth, 
and  so,  relatively  to  it,  to  flow  slowly 
westward.  Of  course,  owing  to  lands 
hindering  the  free  flow  of  the  sea,  in- 
numerable local  currents  are  produced, 
which  in  their  backward  and  forward 
flow  nearly  neutralize  each  other;  but  as 
the  final  result  of  all  these  motions  we 
find  a  slow  westerly  current  in  the  ocean, 
due  to  the  moon's  action. 

This  current  does  not  move  without 
friction  against  the  lauds  it  meets,  or  the 
deeper  waters  of  the  ocean  over  which 
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it  flows.  By  this  friction,  as  the  earth 
is  revolving  in  the  opposite  direction, 
it  tends  to  check  the  rotation  of  the 
earth.  Just  as  the  brake  upon  a  wind- 
lass checks  the  rotation  of  the  windlass 
and  the  lowering  of  the  weiuht,  so  this 
friction  against  the  earth  acts  as  a  brake, 
gradually  stopping  it.  If  we  set  a  celes- 
tial globe  spinning,  we  can  soon  stop  it 
by  gently  laying  a  finger  upon  it.  So 
the  moon,  as  it  were,  lays  a  fairy  finger 
on  our  earth's  equator,  and,  light  as  the 
touch  is,  the  earth's  rotation  will  in  time 
be  stopped.  Ultimately,  the  earth  will 
constantly  present  the  same  face  to  the 
moon,  just  as  the  moon  does  now  to  it. 
There  is  a  curious  action  in  compen- 
sation upon  the  moon,  which  admits, of 
an  easy  explanation.  Owing  to  the 
tidal  heaps  of  water,  the  general  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth  on  the  moon  is  not 
directed  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  bn 
to  a  point  a  very  fittle  distance  from  it 
on  the  tidal  axis,  which  points,  as  we 
have  shown  above,  eastward  of  the 
moon.  Roughly  speaking,  the  moon 
moves  in  a  circle  round  the  centre  of 
the  earth  from  west  to  east  ;  but  it  is 
thus  continually  pulled,  not  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth,  but  to  a  point  a  little 
towards  the  direction  in  which  the  moon 
moves.  Now,  when  we  have  a  stone  at 
the  end  of  a  string,  and  wish  to  make 
it  whirl  round  faster,  we  move  our 
hand  in  a  little  circle,  pulling  the  string 
continually,  not  to  the  centre  of  the  cir 
cle  in  which  the  stone  whirls,  but  to  a 
point  a  little  more  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  stone  is  moving.  Thus,  the 
loss  of  rotation  in  the  earth  is  compen 
sated  fo]'  by  a  more  rapid  motion  of  the 
moon,  which,  in  consequence,  will  fly 
further  from  the  earth,  and  describe  a 
larger  orbit.  This  change,  however,  is 
practically  too  small  to  be  observed. 

We  have  shown  above  how  the  moon 
produces  a  tide  on  the  earth.  Suppos- 
ing the  moon  to  possess  an  ocean,  what 
kinds  of  tides  will  our  earth  produce  in 
it  ?  The  mass  of  the  earth  is  eighty- 
eight  times  that  of  the  moon.  If,  instead, 
of  one  moon,  we  had  eighty  eight  such 
clustered  together,  each  evidently  pro-- 
ducing  a  tide,  there  would  lesult  on  the 
whole  a  tide  eighty-eight  times  as  high. 
as  at  present.  We  can  thus  see  how  the 
tides  in  the  moon,  being  produced  by 
the  earth,  would  be  far  greater  th^a 
36 
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those  we  liave.  By  calculations  we 
could  hardly  explahi  in  an  elementary 
manner,  we  come  to  the  result,  that  the 
tides  in  the  moon  would  be  about  forty 
times  as  high  as  those  on  the  earth,  or 
about  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  high 
on  the  average, — a  rather  surprising  re- 
sult. Such  a  tide  would  sweep  a  large 
part  of  England  clean  twice  a  day. 
Alpine  climbing,  fir  from  being  a  lux- 
ury, would  be  a  necessity.  But  there  is 
this  difference  :  owing  to  the  small 
mass  of  the  moon,  bodies  weigh  there 
less  than  a  sixth  of  Avhat  they  do  here. 
So  the  labor  of  avoiding  the  tide  would 
be  but  sliglit.  Supposing  the  moon  to 
be  inhabited  by  creatures  like  men,  we 
can  compute  their  statures  that  they 
may  have  the  same  agility.  Of  men 
similarly  formed,  the  weights  will  vary 
as  their  bulks — that  is,  as  the  product 
of  their  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 
As  the  men  are  supposed  similarly  form- 
ed, the  breadth  and  thickness  will  both 
vary  as  the  length,  and  thus  men's 
weights  will  vary  as  the  cubes  of  their 
lengths.  Now^,  their  muscular  power 
varies  as  the  cross  sections  of  their  mus- 
cles, which  it  is  easy  to  see  will  vary  as 
the  squares  of  their  lengths.  A  man 
twelve  feet  high  will  thus  weigh  eight 
times  as  much  as  one  six  feet  high,  but 
will  have  only  four  times  the  muscular 
power;  and  if  the  six-footer  be  sluggish, 
the  twelve-footer  will  probably  be  unable 
to  stir  his  vast  weight.  If,  however, 
the  twelve-footer  were  of  materials  only 
half  as  heavy  as  the  six-footer,  the  rela- 
tion between  weight  and  power  would 
be  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  they 
would  be  equally  agile.  The  material 
of  man  weighing  less  than  one-sixth  its 
weight  here,  on  the  moon,  he  could  thus 
afford  to  be  more  than  six  times  as  tall, 
and  be  still  as  agile.  Men  forty  feet 
high  would  move  as  freely  on  the  moon 
as  we  do  here,  and  experience  no  more 
inconvenience  at  a  tide  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety  feet,  than  we  do  at  one  of 
thirty  feet — a  height  commonly  equalled, 
in  fact  often  exceeded,  at  places  on  our 
globe.  We  may  notice  in  passing,  that 
on  Jupiter,  man's  stature  would  have  to 
betlwarfed  to  thirty  inches,  to  preserve 
his  agility. 

The  action  of  tides  in  stopping  rota- 
tion, shown  above,  must  take  place  when- 
ever bodies    capable  of  tidal  action  re- 


volve round  each  other.  The  sun  as 
well  as  the  moon  exerts  an  influence 
in  stopping  our  rotation.  Jupi- 
ter's moons,  if  he  possess  an  ocean, 
will  in  time  destroy  even  his  rapid  ro- 
tation. But  this  is  too  remote  to  be  of 
much  interest.  It  is  more  worthy  of 
remark  that  we  meet  with  many  bodies 
whose  rotation  evidently  has  thus  been 
stopped.  Our  moon  is  such,  ever  pre- 
senting the  same  face  to  the  earth. 
The  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  as 
far  as  can  be  observed,  are  in  the  same 
condition.  And  we  can  see  the  reason 
of  it.  Imagine  our  earth  and  moon, 
each  possessmg  oceans,  starting  with 
equally  rapid  rotations.  Each  will  pro- 
duce a  tide  in  the  other,  and  so  tend  to 
destroy  the  other's  rotation  (we  perhaps 
should  say  independent  rotation,  but  the 
reader  will  understand  what  is  meant). 
But  there  will  be  a  great  difference  in 
the  two  cases.  The  amount  of  rotation 
to  be  destroyed  will  be  different  in  the 
two  bodies.  Take  a  grindstone,  for  in- 
stance— a  great  effort  is  required  to  set 
it  rotating,  and  an  equally  great  one  to 
stop  it.  The  larger  the  grindstone,  the 
greater  the  effort  required.  lS[ow,  we 
might  regard  the  earth  and  moon  as  two 
such  grindstones  ;  and  computing,  as  can 
easily  be  done,  the  ratio  of  their  amounts 
of  rotation  when  revolving  at  the 
same  rate,  we  find  it  to  be  about  twelve 
hundred  to  one.  If  the  earth  and  moon, 
then,  exerted  the  same  power  in  stopping 
each  other,  the  earth,  having  only  y"2Vo""^^ 
part  of  the  work  to  do  that  the  moon 
would  have,  would  do  it  in  j-ji^j^th  part 
of  the  time.  Thus,  if  the  earth  stopped 
the  moon  in  1,000,000  years,  the  moon 
would  require  1,200,000,000  years  to 
stop  the  earth.  This  is  supposing  the 
powers  they  exert,  in  stopping  each 
other,  equal.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to 
see  the  relation  between  the  power  with 
which  the  earth  and  moon  act  on  each 
other  by  the  friction  of  the  tidal  current. 
It  depends  not  only  upon  the  actual 
amount  of  the  tide,  but  also  on  the 
amount  it  lags  eastward  of  the  tide-pro- 
ducing body.  The  higher  tide  of  the 
moon  w^ould  probably  lag  behind  the 
earth  much  less  than  the  earth's  tide  lags 
behind  the  moon.  If  the  lagging  were 
equal,  the  earth's  power  would  many 
times  surpass  that  of  the  moon.  If  the 
lagging  in  the  moon  were  less,  the  earth's 
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power  would  not  be  so  many  times 
greater.  Certainly  the  earth's  power 
would  not  be  less.  Of  course,  the  greater 
the  power  the  earth  exerts,  the  sooner 
the  moon  is  stopped.  Certainly,  then, 
the  moon  would  be  stopped  twelve  hun- 
dred times  sooner  than  the  earth. 
Looking  back,  then,  on  the  long  ages 
during  which  our  earth  has  existed,  we 
can  easily  conjecture  how  long  it  must 
be  since  our  moon  had  that  rapid  rota- 
tion upon  its  axis  which  apparently  is 
necessary  for  tlie  existence  of  life. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  that  we  have 
assumed  a  great  deal.  No  oceans  now 
exist  on  the  moon ;  so  our  tides  may 
seem  pure  imagination.  Well,  we  will 
refer  to  the  point  again.  Let  us  glance 
for  a  while  at  the  moon's  present  condi- 
tion. Practically,  the  moon  has  no  at- 
mosphere. This  is  shown  in  many  ways. 
When  the  sun  sets  on  a  clear  day,  it  ap- 
pears not  round,  but  oval;  the  air  bends 
down  the  rays  of  light  passing  through  it, 
and  bends  those  most  that  are  nearest 
the  horizon.  A  ray  being  thus  bent 
down,  its  direction,  when  it  reaches  us, 
appears  to  be  tiom  a  point  above  that 
from  which  it  really  came,  and  the  object 
will  be  seen  above  its  real  position. 
Thus  the  sun  appears  higher  in  the  sky 
than  it  really  is,  and  the  lower  limb  more 
so  than  the  upj^er,  so  as  to  apjn-oach  to 
it,  and  cause  the  apparent  flattening. 
The  sun,  indeed,  has  really  set  to  us 
when,  by  this  bending  of  the  rays,  he  is 
still  visil)le.  Rays  of  light  grazing  the 
earth,  and  passing  out  into  space  beyond, 
will  be  doubly  bent  to  the  earth;  thus 
the  atmosphere  would  enable  an  eye 
behind  the  earth  to  see  a  litlle  round  the 
corner,  and  the  sun  would  still  be  visible 
for  a  little  time  after  it  had  really  passed 
behind  the  earth.  Now,  the  moon  often, 
in  its  path  through  the  sky,  passes  over 
a  star  ;  if  she  had  an  atmosphere,  the 
star  would  be  visible  some  little  time 
after  the  moon  had  passed  between  it  and 
the  spectator,  and  also  re-appear  a  little 
before  the  moon  had  passed  from  over  it; 
thus  the  time  that  the  star  is  hidden 
would  be  shortened  by  the  moon's  at- 
mosphere. Observations  of  this  kind 
prove  that  the  moon  has  no  appreciable 
atmosphere.  Or,  again,  as  the  sun  seems 
flattened  when  setting,  if  we  watched 
with  a  telescope  the  moon  pass  over  a 
planet,  the  latter  would  appear  flattened 


if  there  be  an  atmosphere.  No  such 
alteration  of  form  can  be  detected. 
Again,  an  atmosphere  produces  a  twi- 
light, and  if  the  moon  has  the  one,  it  will 
also  have  the  other.  Very  careful  ob- 
servation has  shown  that  such  a  twilight 
exists  in  the  moon,  but  so  slight  that  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere,  to  which  it  is 
due,  cannot  be  more  than  a  mile,  and  it 
must  be  rarer  than  any  vacuum  that  can 
be  formed  in  an  air  pump.  Other 
reasons  might  be  adduced  ;  these,  how- 
ever, may  suftice.  With  such  an  atmos- 
phere, water,  to  any  considerable  amount, 
cannot  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  ; 
for,  as  there  the  day  is  as  long  as  four- 
teen of  ours,  the  stm's  continued  heat 
would  create  an  atmosphere  of  steam 
greater  than  we  know  exists.  At  the 
same  time,  careful  examination  with  the 
most  powerful  telescopes  has  shown  that 
no  lakes  or  seas  of  any  but  the  smallest 
size  can  possibly  exist. 

When  we  examine  the  moon — we  do 
not  mean  with  large  and  powerful  tele- 
scopes, but  such  as  any  person  can  put 
together  for  himself  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
shillings — many  particular  features  can 
be  at  once  recognized.  The  southern 
part  of  the  moon  is  especially  noticeable 
as  pitted  all  over  with  round  cavities, 
often  so  close  as  to  run  into  each  other. 
They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  minutest 
specks  to  great  pits,  almost  discernible 
by  the  naked  eye.  Their  character  is 
singularly  uniform.  A  great  circular 
wall,  the  height  of  which  can  be  easily 
estimated  by  means  of  the  shadow 
it  throws,  surrounding  a  circular  plain, 
usually  depressed  below  the  level  of  the 
plain  without.  In  this  plain,  often  one 
or  more  conical  mountains  rise.  We  are 
at  no  loss  for  objects  on  our  globe  to 
compare  them  with.  Among  the  Anda- 
man group  is  a  volcanic  island ;  a  lofty 
and  precipitous  wall,  eighteen  miles  in 
circuit,  encloses  a  circular  plain  but 
slightly  raised  above  the  sea-level ;  in  the 
centi'e  a  steep  hill,  the  cone  of  an  active 
volcano,  rises  to  a  height  of  about  eigh- 
teen hundred  feet.  We  could  pick  out 
mountains  in  the  moon  answering  almost 
exactly  to  the  same  description.  It  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that 
the  cause  is  the  same.  The  lunar  craters, 
indeed,  usually  vastly  exceed  in  size  those 
found  on  our  globe  ;  but  we  shall  notice 
hereafter  the  reason  for  it. 
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These  various  mountains,  and  other 
natural  features,  have  received  names, 
and  we  may,  in  passing,  notice  a  few  of 
the  more  conspicuous.  Phtto  is  one  of 
these  vast  craters,  considerably  to  the 
north  in  the  moon  (readers  will  remem- 
ber that  astronomical  telescopes  invert 
objects,  making  north  appear  south,  and 
vice  versd),  and  so  presenting  not  a  verti- 
cal but  a  bird's-eye  view,  appears  as  a 
vast  oval,  with  the  central  plain  ex- 
tremely dark  and  depressed.  Coperni- 
cus, which  becomes  visible,  or,  in  other 
woids,  at  whicli  the  sun  rises  soon  after 
the  half- moon,  is  very  conspicuous,  ter- 
races in  its  circular  wall  being  easily 
detected,  while  a  group  of  conical  hills, 
two  of  them  very  easily  seen,  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  enclosed  plain.  Tycho, 
a  crater  considerably  to  the  south,  is  of 
such  dimensions  that,  if  a  circle  were  cat 
out  of  Switzerland,  including  Mont 
Blanc,  the  Matterhorn,  :md  Monte  Rosa, 
down  to  a  level  with  the  sen,  the  whole 
might  be  placed  within  Tycho,  and  not 
a  single  peak  be  seen  over  the  edge. 
Then,  too,  of  conical  volcanic  peaks,  such 
as  that  of  Tenerifte  or  Adam's  Peak,  in 
Ceylon,  there  are  beautiful  examples  in 
the  moon.  Pico,  which  shines  like  a 
Vnthi  triangular  speck  of  buiadshed  sil- 
ver, with  a  little  patch  of  shadow  at- 
tacliL-d,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Plato,  is 
computed  to  be  at  least  seven  thousand 
feet  high,  and  rising  as  it  does  abruptly 
from  a  comparatively  flat  plain,  would  be 
a  magnificent  spectacle  if  on  our  globe, 
the  more  beautiful,  as  several  similar 
though  smaller  cones  are  clustered  near. 

But  with  all  this  show  of  volcanic 
force,  the  moon,  though  carefully  watch- 
ed, lias  given  bul  few  signs  of  fiery  life. 
Herscliel  and  others  have  observed  phe- 
nomena at  vaiious  times  which  resembled 
an  eruption  of  lava  in  one  of  the  lunar 
volcanoe-!,  and  lately  it  appears  that  the 
ciater  Linne  has  been  slowly  filled  up, 
apparently  by  an  eruption  of  mud  or 
ashes.  But  the  lunar  volcanoes,  if  not 
actually  extinct,  ai'O  probably  not  far 
from  being  so. 

Besides  volcanoes,  there  are  other  in- 
teresting natural  features  in  the  moon  : 
great  tiepressed  plains,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  ocean-beds ;  mountain 
ranges,  produced  evidently  not  by  vol- 
canic forces,  but  by  the  erosive  action  of 
water.     For  instance,  the  Apennines,  a 


range  some  four  hundred  miles  long,  rise 
to  the  south  of  the  Sea  of  Showers  to  a 
height  of  twenty  thousand  feet,  sloping 
gently  to  the  south,  but  to  the  north 
presenting  a  steep  and  almost  precipitous 
descent  to  the  great  depressed  plain.  It 
thus  presents  a  close  parallel  to  the  An- 
des, which  rise  gradually  on  the  eastern 
side,  but  to  the  west  overhang  the  Pa- 
cific with  a  fir  steeper  incline.  The 
Ghauts  of  India,  too,  have  the  same  pe- 
culiarity ;  and  many  other  instances 
might  be  named.  The  height  of  the 
lunar  Apennines  may  appear  extraordi- 
nary, considering  the  comparative  small- 
ness  of  the  moon ;  but  if  the  Pacific 
were  drained,  .and  we  measured  the 
height  of  the  Andes  from  the  bottom  of 
the  depression,  we  should  probably 
doable  their  height.  When,  as  we  be- 
lieve was  once  the  case,  the  Sea  of  Show- 
ers was  filled  with  water,  the  height  of 
the  Apennines  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
would  not  be  so  surprising. 

To  produce  a  volcano,  water  is  re- 
quired. By  the  slow  escape  of  the  cen- 
tral heat  of  our  globe,  the  interior  parts 
cool  and  contract.  The  crust  of  the 
earth,  left  without  sufiicient  support, 
cracks  and  subsides.  The  shock  is  prop- 
agated through  the  earth,  and  an  earth- 
quake is  produced.  Often  water  pene- 
trates, and  in  the  form  of  steam  at  high 
pressure  drives  up  the  molten  rocks 
before  it,  and  a  volcano  is  produced.  No 
water  can  be  detected  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon  ;  where,  then,  is  the  water  that 
produced  the  volcanoes  we  see  there? 
Some  have  suggested  that  the  solid  part 
of  the  moon  is  pear-shaped,  with  the 
stalk  end,  as  it  were,  towards  us;  whilst 
the  water  has  all  accumulated  on  the 
flattened  end  of  the  pear,  and  so  is  in- 
visible to  us.  Such  a  supposition,  how- 
ever, appears  extremely  gratuitous,  and 
besides  is  unnecessary.  If  any  of  Ju- 
piter's or  Saturn's  satellites  Avere  so 
constituted,  the  part  furthest  from  Saturn 
or  Jupiter  would  be  less  bright  than  the 
rest  of  their  surfaces  ;  but  though  their 
surfaces  do  vary  in  brightness  in  different 
parts,  the  dimmer  part,  in  no  case,  we 
believe,  is  that  which  is  furthest  from 
their  primaiies.  So  there  is  no  analogy 
in  fixvor  of  this  idea.  The  solution  of 
the  difficulty  arises  from  the  different 
bulks  of  the  earth  and  moon.  The 
weights  of  bodies  on  the  moon  is  less 
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than  one-sixth  of  what  it  would  be  on 
the  earth.  Now,  we  know  th:\t  the  sun 
is  composed  largely  of  elements  sucli  as 
exist  on  our  globe  ;  nay,  further,  remote 
fixed  stars  are  so  also.  We  have  thus 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  materials 
of  the  moon  will  not  differ  much  from 
those  of  the  earth.  As  the  interior  of 
the  earth  cools  down  nnd  contracts,  the 
weight  of  the  outer  crust,  which,  if  strong 
enough,  would  be  left  as  a  shell,  breads 
it  down,  and  crushes  it  into  the  cmi- 
tracted  matter  below,  so  that  no  cavities, 
or  comparatively  small  ones,  are  left. 
But  in  the  moon,  the  shell  covering  a 
cavity  would  be  of  smaller  radius,  the 
moon's  radius  being  less  than  that  of  the 
earth,  and  consequently  stronger.  Above 
all,  the  weight  of  the  materials  compos- 
ing it  being  less  than  a  sixth  of  the 
weight  of  the  materials  of  the  earth's 
crust,  but  as  strong,  owing  to  the  feebler 
force  to  crush  the  crust  down,  cavities 
w^ould  be  formed  on  a  far  larger  scale 
than  could  exist  in  the  earth. 

Imagine,  then,  the  earth  and  moon  at 
equal  temperatures.  They  cool  down — 
the  moon,  however,  being  the  smaller, 
the  more  rapidly.  The  thin  crusts  at 
first  formed  on  each  are  crushed  down 
on  the  central  mass  as  it  contracts.  Af- 
ter a  while,  when  the  crusts  have  ac- 
quired some  thickness,  the  lunar  crust 
becomes  thick  enough  to  withstand  the 
crushing  for  a  while,  and  cavities  are 
formed.  When  the  break-up  takes  place 
at  last,  the  lunar  oceans  penetrate,  and 
pouring  in  immense  quantity  into  the 
large  cavities,  meet  the  still  hot  mass  be- 
low, and  a  tremendous  volcanic  outburst 
is  the  result.  When  we  remember  that 
the  power  of  the  pent-up  steam  would 
be  as  great  as  on  the  earth,  but  the  rocks 
and  lava  to  be  thrown  up  would  weigh 
less  than  one-sixth,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand the  vast  craters  which  exist  on  the 
moon,  so  thickly  in  places  as  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  the  surface  having  been  blown 
up  in  bubbles.  As  the  cooling  process 
continues,  other  and  larger  cavities  are 
formed,  the  weight  of  the  superincum- 
bent crust  being  too  little  to  crush  it 
down  into  them.  Into  these  ultimately 
the  oceans  descend,  and  after  them  the 
atmosphere.  We  thus  see  how,  by  the 
cooling  down  of  the  moon,  vast  internal 
cavities  have  been  formed,  in  which  her 
ocean  and  atmosphere  are  now  buried. 


The  atmosphere  that  still  clings  to  the 
moon  is  but  the  thin  upper  layer,  the 
rest  has  long  since  disappeared.  Tl:e 
rates  of  cooling  down  of  the  earth  and 
moon  are  inversely  proportional  to  their 
diameters,  or  as  three  to  eleven.  The 
disproportion  between  these  is  nothing 
so  great  as  that  between  the  times  of 
their  stopping  each  other's  rotations. 
We  can  thus  see  why  it  is  that,  whilst 
ages  ago  the  moon  has  ceased  to  rotate 
independently  of  us,  she  still  continues 
to  shew  some  signs  of  central  heat  in  the 
few  cases  of  volcanic  outburst  that  have 
been  observed. 

Dreary,  indeed,  must  be  the  scene  that 
the  moon  now  presents.  Here,  our  air 
spreads  by  day  its  blue  curtains,  to 
temper  the  black  vault  of  night.  No 
such  veiling  there.  When  the  sun  rides 
high,  the  stars  will  all  shine  with  little 
lessened  lustre  on  the  black  sky ;  the 
mountains  will  cast  not  a  shadow  biit 
night  itself  Could  we  but  see  it  close, 
it  would  be  as  some  nightmare  vision  we 
should  gladly  forget.  Possibly  the  ab- 
sence of  all  half-tones  in  shadow  would 
confound  our  eyes,  and  we  shoixld  see 
without  perceiving;  not,  indeed,  that  all 
the  rocks  would  be  rugged  and  angular, 
the  otlines  not  softened  by  time.  When 
the  volcanoes  we  see  were  thrown  up, 
far  other  was  the  state  of  the  moon  ;  then 
the  ocean  wore  the  sliore,  and  the  rain 
and  frost  smoothed  the  mountain  slope. 
Even  now,  amid  the  confusion  and 
savageness  of  lava-beds  and  cinder-hills, 
we  should  see  what  would  call  to  mind 
memories  of  happier  times — here  some 
smoothed  chasm,  where  of  old,  under  a 
bright  sky,  the  brook  murmured;  there 
some  shingly  beach,  where  once  the  sea 
rippled  round  the  polished  pebbles.  But 
all  this  is  gone ;  and  cracked,  worn,  wild, 
and  barren,  the  moon  presents  an  image 
of  death.  We  admire  its  brightness, 
and  are  as  the  children  of  whom  the  poet 
speaks — 

She  saw  her  brother  Pcterkin 
Roll  something  large  and  round, 

"Which  he  beside  the  rivulet 
In  playing  there  had  found: 

She  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found, 

That  was  so  large,  aud  smooth,  and  round. 

We  thus  trace  the  history  of  the  moon, 
once,  like  our  globe,  rotating  witii  a  day 
and  night  suited  for  organized  existence. 
Its  seas  may  have  teemed  with  fishes,  its 
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air  with  birds,  its  plains  with  animals ; 
some  even  may  be  endowed  with  reason 
— as  fair  as,  may  be  fairer  than,  our  globe. 
We  have  seen  how,  by  the  tidal  currents 
produced  in  its  oceans,  our  eartli,  slowly 
but  surely,  has  stopped  its  rotation,  and 
so  unfitted  it  to  sustain  life ;  at  the  same 
time,  by  cooling  down,  cavities  have 
been  formed,  witliin  which  its  oceans  and 
atmosphere  are  noAV  buried.  It  is  a 
'memento  mori  for  our  earth.  As  it  is, 
so  must  this  globe  of  ours  become. 
Somewhat  different,  indeed,  may  be  the 
manner  of  it,  but  the  final  ruin  is  the  same. 
Yet,  dreaiy  as,  at  first  sight,  the  idea 
of  this  inevitable  decay  appears,  it  really 
suggests  an  encouraging  thought.  That 
which  points  to  an  end,  points  also  to  a 
beginning.  We  are  not  left  the  victims 
of  blind  and  inevitable  laws  ;  there  is 
behind  tliem  a  power,  dimly  revealed 
tlius  even  in  Nature.  Yet,  weary  of  iron 
necessity,  we  turn  gladly  from  Nature  to 
Revelation,  from  Law  to  Love. 


Belgravia, 
THE  MYTHS  OF  LONDON. 
I  H^VE  often  wondered  which  of  the 
London  myths  impressed 'itself  earliest 
on  my  mind.  Surely  it  must  have  been 
that  touching  the  domestic  habits  of  Gog 
and  Magog.  Much  information  respect- 
ing the  City  giants  will  be  foiand  current 
in  nurseries,  and  no  doubt  I  was  there 
let  into  the  secret, — divulged  in  ghostly 
whispers  at  bedtime, — that  every  night, 
as  the  clock  strikes  Twelve,  Gog  and 
Magog  step  from  their  pedestals,  stretch 
their  huge  limbs,  yawn  so  loudly  as  to 
awaken  evei-y  echo  in  the  Guildhall,  and 
take  brief  respite  until  the  solemn  tolling 
of  the  hour  of  One  compels  them  to  go 
on  duty  again.  These  facts  have  never, 
so  far  as  I  know,  been  disproved,  and, 
as  all  nursery  authorities  agree  on  them, 
may  be  taken  as  fully  and  satisfactorily 
authenticated. 

It  must  have  been  later  in  life,  though 
still  early,  that  I  encountered  my  next 
myth.  It  had  relation  to  a  lady  and  a 
mystery.  The  lady,  as  I  vaguely  recall, 
lived  in  great  state  and  moved  in  the 
highest  circles.  She  was  beautiful,  and 
of  gfeat  wealth.  Her  conduct  was  un- 
impeachable, until  a  discovery  was  made 
which  invested  her  with  grave  suspicion. 
It  was  found  out  that  every  night,  after 
her  maids  had  left  her  and  she  had  re- 
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tired  to  rest,  she  would  rise  from  her 
bed,  divest  herself  of  her  richly  laced 
nightdress,  and  going  into  a  secret  closet 
— the  door  of  which  was  concealed  in  a 
panel  in  the  wall — emerge  thence  cloth- 
ed in  the  rags  of  a  beggar.  Thus 
strangely  metamorphosed,  she  would 
steal  out  of  the  house  and  remain  absent 
all  night,  only  returning  in  time  to  con- 
ceal her  rags  and  resume  her  costly 
night  attire,  in  which  she  would  be 
found  quietly  reposing  when  her  unsus- 
picious attendants  entered  her  room  in 
the  morning.  Of  course  the  mystery 
was  her  motive  for  pursuing  this  strange 
nightly  practice.  Ultimately,  she  was 
followed,  and  then  the  secret  came  out. 
It  was  found  that  she  prowled  about 
with  a  basket  and  lantern,  collecting  the 
refuse  of  the  streets,  including  of  course 
the  many  valuables  lost  there  during 
the  day.  And  this  chifonnih'e  practice 
it  was  ascertained,  consistently  with  the 
whole  story,  was  the  apparently  insig- 
nificant source  of  all  her  wealth  and 
grandeur. 

This  is  only  one  of  innumerable  myths 
of  the  same  character,  all  illustrating 
the  proneness  of  the  immagination  to 
raise  an  impossible  superstructure  on  a 
basis  of  facts.  We  are  all,  for  example, 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  waiters 
at  the  principal  hotels  and  chop-houses 
go  to  their  situations  of  a  morning,  and 
are  fetched  thence  of  an  evening  in  their 
own  broughams.  Nobody,  I  should 
hope,  has  the  temerity  to  question  this 
fact.  And  to  the  same  class  of  legend 
belongs  that  of  the  man  we  have  all 
heard  of — the  man  with  the  mysterious 
occupation.  This  individual  was  well 
to  do,  and  lived  in  a  fine  house  at  the 
West  End.  While  moving  in  society 
he  met  with  a  lady  whom  he  impressed 
most  favoi-ably,  as  he  could  not  help 
seeing,  and  to  whom,  indeed,  he  was 
not  himself  indiflerent.  Mutual  friends 
wondered  that,  as  he  was  a  bachelor 
and  the  lady  in  every  way  eligible,  he 
did  not  at  once  propose  to  her.  Still 
he  hung  back,  until  at  last  he  was 
prompted  to  confess  his  love,  but  at  the 
same  time  his  inability  to  make  her  an 
offer  except  on  a  condition  to  which 
he  feared  she  would  not  consent.  Ti\e 
lady,  however,  was  gracious,  and  he 
named  the  condition,  which  was,  that 
she  should  never  inquire,  or  take  means 
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to  ascertain,  the  source  of  his  income. 
The  lady  accepted  him  on  these  terms; 
they  were  married,  lived  most  happily, 
and  reared  a  family  of  beautiful  chil- 
dren. In  all  this  time  the  wife  was  not 
let  into  her  husband's  confidence.  She 
knew  that  he  left  home  every  morning 
in  his  carriage, — narrators  of  the  inci- 
dent always  stick  to  the  carriage, — and 
returned  in  it  every  evening  ;  and  as 
neither  herself  nor  iher  children  wiinted 
for  anything  she  was  perfectly  content. 
But  accident  at  length  revealed  to  her 
w^hat  she  had  been  at  no  pains  to  dis- 
cover. While  out  walking  with  her 
children  one  day,  they  passed  a  beggar 
at  a  street-corner,  and  the  youngest 
child,  running  towards  the  poor  man, 
instantly  cried  out  "Papa!"  and  threw 
her  arms  round  his  neck.  The  child 
was  not  mistaken,  it  was  her  father; 
and  the  lady  had  the  mortification  of 
finding  that  she  had  married  a  beggar, 
and  that  all  the  comforts  with  which 
she  was  surrounded  were  procured 
through  the  alms  of  the  charitable. 

Of  a  different  class,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  quite  as  authentic,  is  the  mythi- 
cal legend  of  Somerset  House,  with  which 
many  are  acquainted.  This  relates  to 
the  providential  escape  of  a  workman 
who,  while  engaged  on  the  roof  of  the 
Admiralty,  suddenly  missed  his  footing 
and  fell  over  the  parapet.  Death  seemed 
imminent  as  the  result  of  this  mishap, 
but  happily,  while  falling,  his  watch- 
chain  was  caught  by  a  projection  in  the 
facade,  and  he  was  saved;  the  chain 
being  of  suflUcient  strength  to  support 
him  until  those  who  saw  his  peril  could 
come  to  his  assistance.  In  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  narrative  there  used 
to  be  pointed  out  a  small  dial,  alleged 
to  be  the  identical  watch  itself!  What 
could  be  more  conclusive  ?  There  it  was  ; 
to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  so 
plainly,  that,  allowing  for  the  distance, 
the  fabulous  workman  must  have  in- 
dulged himself  in  an  exceptionally  neat 
thing  in  watches,  about  the  size  of  a 
decent  copper  stew-pan. 

One  of  the  best  authenticated  myths 
is  that  in  connection  with  the  well- 
known  piece  of  "ground  at  Lambeth 
known  as  Pedlar's  Acre.  The  tradition 
is,  that  a  tired  pedlar  fell  asleep  near 
Farthing  Ferry,  and  that  wlnle  he 
slept  his  dog  went    scratching  up  the 


turf,  and  so  disclosed  a  spot  where  gold 
had  been  concealed.  With  this  gold  the 
peasant  was  enriched,  and  settled  in 
the  neighborhood.  Soon  after,  his  dog 
died,  and  was  by  a  little  pious  collusion 
buried  in  the  churchyard.  Before  long 
the  pedlar  died  also,  and  joined  his  faith- 
ful cur;  but  not  until  he  had  left  an 
acre  of  ground  in  trust  for  the  poor  of 
the  parish.  A  memorial  window  was 
therefore  raised  in  Lambeth  church, 
whereon  the  pedlar  and  the  dog 
were  depicted,  and  that  window  remains 
unto  this  day  in  evidence  of  the  veracity 
of  tradition  in  this  behalf.  Yes,  there  is 
the  window,  and  there  is  the  Pedlar's 
Acre  ;  but  such  is  the  incredulous  tem- 
per of  these  modern  days,  that  even 
these  proofs  are  declared  unsatisfactory. 
Because,  forsooth,  there  is  a  similar  de- 
vice of  a  pedlar  and  dog  in  a  church 
down  in  Norfolk,  it  is  contended  that  this 
is  merely  a  rebus  on  the  name  of  Chap- 
man (chap-man,  another  name  for  ped- 
lar), probably  that  of  the  donor  of  the 
field  ;  while  as  to  the  field  itself,  it  is 
asserted  that  it  was  not  originally  called 
Pedlar's  Acre,  but  Church  Hope,  and  is 
stated  in  the  register  to  have  been  be- 
queathed by  "  a  person  unknown,"  which 
does  not  tally  with  the  Chapman  rebus 
theory.  Perhaps  the  window  has  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  field.  Who  knows  V 
Any  one  who  has  occupied  the  box-seat 
beside  a  communicative  'bus-driver  on 
the  Bayswater-road  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  made  acquaintance  with 
another  metropolitan  myth.  "  See  that 
house,  sir  ?  "  says  your  companion  sud- 
denly, indicating  with  his  whip  a  par- 
ticular house  in  a  particular  crescent. 
"  Rum  start,  that,  sir."  You  look  out  for 
the  ''  start "  in  question,  but  see  nothing 
to  distinguish  this  house  from  any  other, 
except  that  there  is  a  railing  on  the 
roof,  apparently  surrounding  a  water- 
tank.  "  Old  gent  buried  up  there  sir." 
"  Nonsense :  it  wouldn't  be  permitted. 
Besides,  why  should  it  have  been  at- 
tempted ?  "  In  a  roundabout  way  you 
are  told  that  property  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
this  mysterious  arrangement,  the  mythi- 
cal "  old  gent  "  retaining  possession  of 
a  certain  estate  willed  to  him — and  his 
heirs,  I  suppose,  enjoying  the  same  ad- 
vantage— so  long  as  his  body  should  re- 
main above  ground  ;  a  result  which  this 
striking  mode  of  sepulture  has  secured 
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for  an  indefinite  period.  Of  course  you 
don't  believe  a  word  of  this  wild  story. 
You  see  at  once  that  the  shape  of  the 
elevation  on  the  roof-top  has  appealed  to 
the  popular  tancy,  and  so  given  birth  to 
the  tradition.  Still,  as  you  ride  on,  you 
can  hardly  fail  to  recollect  that  similar 
legends  relating  to  property  and  the  de- 
feating of  heirs  thereof  are  current  all 
over  the  country,  and  you  speculate 
whether  there  must  n«t  be  some  basis 
of  truth  in  some  of  them,  ho'wever  little 
you  are  disposed  to  put  faith  in  this  par- 
ticular legend  of  the  Bayswater-road. 

Popular  impressions  of  a  mythical  na- 
ture assume  many  forms.  Sometimes  we 
encounter  exaggerated  notions  of  muni- 
cipal institutions — as,  for  example,  touch- 
ing the  privileges  which  the  freedom  of 
the  city  confers — including  the  privilege 
the  royal  family  are  supposed  to  prize  so 
highly,  namely,  the  indispi^table  right 
of  driving  a  cart  through  Temple  Bar. 
At  other  times  historical  phantoms  loom 
vaguely  upon  us  ;  as  when  Ave  are  bid- 
den to  remember  that  Vauxhall  is  named 
after  the  arch-conspirator  Guido  Fawkes, 
or  Vaux,  who  resided  there ;  an  asser- 
tion wholly  gratuitous  and  imfounded. 
The  law  contributes  to  the  general  be- 
wilderment, so  numerous  are  the  statutes 
which  have  been  passed,  so  many  the 
fictions  it  has  originated,  and  so  inge- 
nious the  devices  to  defeat  its  operations. 
Among  other  points  held  to  be  incon- 
trovertible is  this,  that  the  legal  settle- 
ment of  those  born  at  sea  is  in  the  par- 
ish of  Stepney.  But  when  one  gets  en- 
tangled in  the  intricacies  of  the  law  it  is 
impossible  to  know  where  one  is,  or  to 
separate  fact  from  fiction  with  anything 
like  certainty.  Is  there,  for  instaiice — 
it  has  been  often  asserted  that  there  is — 
an  act  of  parliament  extant  in  our  metro- 
politan archives,  an  act  of  the  '13th  Eliza- 
beth, conferring  legitimacy  on  all  children 
born  in  the  reign  of  the  virgin  queen  in  or 
out  of  wedlock  ?  Again,  is  it,  or  is  it 
not,  a  fact  that  the  privileges  of  sanctu- 
ary still  remain  in  force  in  Westminster, 
or  a  portion  of  Westminster,  near  the 
foot  of  the  bridge,  so  far  as  arrest  for 
debt  is  concerned  ?  The  story  goes  that 
in  respect  of  debtors  the  old  sanctuary 
privileges  remain  unrepealed  in  that  dis- 
trict, and  that  there  are  not  wanting 
those  cunning  enough  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  legislative  oversight.  There 


is  one  house  in  particular,  a  small,  un- 
pretending, and  unsavory  tavern,  always 
pointed  out  as  a  resort  of  debtors,  from 
the  doors  of  which  they  are  said  to  set 
their  creditors  contumeliously  at  defi- 
ance. 

Considering  the  general  want  of  ac- 
curate information  on  points  like  those 
just  named,  it  is  not  difiicult  to  under- 
stand how  mythical  stories,  once  set 
afloat,  take  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and 
retain  their  vitality  even  where  themeans 
of  refuting  them  lie  readily  at  hand. 
But  the  truth  is,  such  things  are  never 
practically  exploded.  What  matters  it 
that  historians  have  discovered  the  story 
of  Whittington  and  his  cat  to  be  a  fiction  ? 
What  if  it  is  proved  that  he  was  never 
poor  and  penniless,  but  was  the  tenderly 
nurtured  son  of  Sir  William  Whitting- 
ton, knight,  and  that  he  owed  his  great 
fortune,  not  to  his  cat,  but  to  a  monop- 
oly granted  him  for  the  supply  of  Lon- 
don with  coals  ?  Have  these  historical 
facts  proved  latal  to  the  legend  ?  Not 
they ;  generations  to  come  will  still  sym- 
pathize with  the  forlorn  lad  as  he  sits  on 
the  milestone  and  hears  the  messnge  of 
the  bells;  and  still  rejoice  in  the  mythi- 
cal triumphs  which  his  supposititious  cat 
enabled  him  to  achieve.  And  so  with 
the  myths  of  our  own  time,  the  haimt- 
ing  legendary  shadows  of  our  own 
streets  ;  they  will  die  hard,  and  will  give 
place  to  others  as  wild,  as  unreal,  and  as 
full  of  vitality.  And  after  all,  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  is  to  be  regretted.  Life 
is  full  enough  of  hai'd  facts  for  a  little 
pleasant  fiction  to  be  a  relief  The  reali- 
ties it  presents  are  none  the  v/orse  for  the 
rose-tint  of  fiction  thrown  over  them. 
If  the  ties  which  bhid  us  to  the  old  city 
are  sometimes  a  little  shadowy  and  un- 
real, what  matters  it?  The  habit  of 
searching  inquiry  may  be  carried  too  far. 
The  strongholds  of  ignorance,  like  those 
of  indolence,  have  theii-  charms;  and  I 
assert  emphatically  that  in  respect  of 
these  things  ••'  ignorance  is  bliss." 

William  Sawyek. 


Westminster  Eeview. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EMPIRE  WITH  THE 

MAHRATTAS. 

On  the  Vth  August,  1803,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General  G.  Lake,  broke 
up  his  standing  camp  at  Cawnpore  and 
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marched  in  the  direction  of  Allyj^hur, 
where  M.  Perron  had  established liis  head- 
quarters. The  army  under  his  immedi- 
ate command  comprised  three  regiments 
of  European  and  tive  of  native  cavahy, 
about  two  hundred  Eui-opean  artillery, 
one  regiment  of  European  and  eleven 
battalions  of  native  infantry,  amounting 
in  all  to  ten  thousand  five  hundred  men! 
In  addition  to  this  army,  a  second  force, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  amounting  to  three  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  was  collected  at  Alla- 
habad for  the  purpose  of  invading  the 
province  of  Bundelcund. 

On  the  29th  of  August  General  Lake 
first  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  Their 
cavalry,  numbering  fifteen  thousand  men 
and  horses,  occupied  a  strong  position 
in  front  of  Allyghur.  They  were  smart- 
ly attacked,  and  diiven  in  confusion  be- 
yond the  town.  Perron,  who  was  in 
command,  threw  a  body  of  two  thousand 
men  into  the  fort,  and  retired  towards 
Agra.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  fort 
Itself  was  carried  by  storm,  and  the 
army  marched  towards  Delhi. 

On  the  11th  of  September  they  en- 
camped within  six  miles  of  that  city ; 
but  hardly  had  the  tents  been  pitched 
when  the  enemy  in  great  force  appeared 
in  front.  The  General  ordered  the  cavalry 
to  turn  out,  and  proceeded  at  their  head 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position.  He 
found  them  strongly  posted,  both  flanks 
being  protected  by  impassable  swamps, 
and  their  front  covered  with  one  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon.  This  formidable 
artillery  was  concealed  in  long  grass, 
and  opened  with  terrible  efiect  on  the 
approach  of  the  reconnnoitring  party. 
The  General  gave  the  order  to  the  cavalry 
to  retire.  As  they  approached  the  camp 
they  opened  out  from  the  centre  to  allow 
the  infantry  to  pass.  In  spite  of  a  tre- 
mendous fire  of  round  shot,  grape,  and 
canister,  the  "  thin  red  line  "  advanced 
steadily  and  in  silence  until  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  guns.  Then  the 
order  to  charge  was  given — one  ringi no- 
volley  swept  from  end  to  end,  the  Jong- 
line  of  bayonets  flashed  m  the  sun,  and'', 
with  the  gallant  old  chief  at  their  head, 
the  troops  rushed  impetuously  on  the 
guns.  The  Mahrattas  fled  without  await- 
ing the  shock,  and  the  victorious  regi- 
ments breaking  into  open  columns  of 
companies,  the  cavalry  charged  through 
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the  intervals  and  completed  the  victory. 
Three  thousand  Mahrattas  fell  in  that 
day's  action.  Louis  Bourquin,  the  com- 
mandant, and  four  other  French  oflicers 
surrendered  themselves  a  few  days  after, 
and  the  Mahratta  ascendency  in  the 
capital  of  the  Moghula  received  its  final 
death-blow. 

"I  really  do  think,"  writes  the  deliq-hted 
chief,  in  his  quaintly  simple  fashion,  '"  the 
busniess  was  one  of  the  most  .o^allant  possible. 
Such  a  fire  of  cannon  has  seldom  been  seen, 
if  ever;  against  which  our  men  marched  up 
to  wilhm  one  hundred  yards,  without  taking 
a  firelock  from  oflf  their  shoulders,  when  they 
gave  one  volley,  charged  instantlv,  and  drove 
the  enemy ;  then  they  opened  ranks  and  let 
the  cavalry  through,  who  did  their  duty  in 
the  most  gallant  and  judicious  manner  possi- 
hle;  mdeed  their  conduct  was  remarkable 
throughout  tlie  day.  ...  We  were  yester- 
day most  considerably  outnumbered,  but  His 
Majesty's  76th  Regiment  did  set  such  an 
example,  that  could  not  fail  of  inspiring  every 
creature  with  zeal,  energy,  and  spirit?  I  do 
not  think  that  there  could  have  been  a  more 
glorious  day  ;  but  as  I  may  be  thouglit  par- 
tial, I  will  say  no  more,  but  leave  it  to  others 
to  relate  the  fact;  exaggerate  I  think  they 
cannot." 

The  inhabitants  of  Delhi  had  listened 
with  Ideating  hearts  to  the  tumult  of  the 
fight  beyond  their  walls.  There  was 
just  a  faint  hope,  a  flicker  of  expectation, 
that  if  the  English  were  victorious,  they 
might  afford  them  some  relief  from  the 
hard  bondage,  the  robbery  and  spo- 
liation under  which  they  lived.  But  the 
precedents  established  by  former  con- 
querors were  not  of  a  nature  to  cause 
such  hopes  to  burn  very  brightly.  Men 
still  remembered  the  horrors 'of  that 
dreary  time  when  Nadir  Shah  and  his 
army  of  Persian  murderers  filled  the 
streets  of  Delhi  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  slain  ;  where  they  were  piled  to- 
gether in  he.aps,  without  distinction  of 
rank  or  religion,  and  burned  in  the  rub- 
bish of  the  ruined  houses.* 


*  There  is  a  story  connected  with  Nadir  Shah's 
stay  in  Delhi  which  is  worth  repeatino-,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  time.  After 
Nadir  Shah  had  slaughtered  the  inhabitants  of 
Delhi  to  his  heart's  content,  and  wrung  an  enor- 
mous booty  from  the  survivora  by  moans  of  the 
most  eruel  tortures,  the  Emperor  Mahommed 
Shah,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  invited  him  to 
a  sumptuous  entertainment.  Every  lord  of  the 
Imperial  Court  had  Ids  particular  duties  ;  that  of 
Emir  Khau  was  to  present  the  coffee.    Tho  pro- 
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Since  that  time  they  had  had  con- 
qiierors  ninny  within  the  walls  of  the 
impei-ial  city — the  Abdally  monarch, 
French  officers,  Mnhratta  chiefs — but  they 
had  been  all  alike  in  their  insatiable 
rapacity,  and  their  reckless  cruelty  and 
indifterence  to  the  suflferings  they  inflict- 
ed. It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
people  having  the  power  to  plunder 
should  voluntarily  abstain  from  doing 
so.  Their  astonishment  became  great 
in  proportion  as  day  after  day  passed 
and  neither  murder  nor  extortion  was 
heard  of;  no  burning  villages  lighted  up 
the  midnight  sky,  or  homeless  peasants 
sought  shelter  in  the  city  walls.  Seven 
days  after  the  battle,  when  General 
Lake,  attended  by  a  large  body  of  his 
troops,  entered  the  city  to  pay  his  state 
visit  to  the  Emperor,  the  population 
turned  out  in  amass  to  gaze  at  these  ex- 
traordinary soldiers  who  confined  them- 
selves to  the  business  of  fighting  alone. 

The  aged  Emperoi-  Shah  Alum,  blind, 
poverty-stricken,  robbed  of  authority, 
received  the  English  general  under  a 
tattered  canopy,  the  solitary  remnant  of 
the  regal  splendor  of  Anrungzebe.  The 
Marquis  Wellesley  had  humanely  di- 
rected that  the  fallen  Emperor  should 
receive  every  mark  of  respect  due  to  his 
once  high  position  ;  and  these  attentions 
soothed  the  broken  spirits  of  one  of  the 
most  unfoitnnate  sovereigns  that  ever 
ascended  a  throne.  Contrasting  his  pre- 
sent situation  with  Avhat  he  had  endured 
in  the  past,  the  Oriental  newswriters  de- 
clared that  in  his  joy  at  such  a  wondrous 
revolution,  his  Majesty  Shah  Alum  had 
recovered  his  sight. 

seutation  of  coffee  in  the  East  involves  the  nicest 
points  of  etiquette,  and  the  difiBculty  in  the 
present  case  to  be  overcome  was  great.  If  Emir 
Klian  presented  the  coffee  to  Nadir  Khan  first, 
he  was  guilty  of  au  act  of  gross  disrespect  to  his 
own  master,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  ruin  him ; 
if  to  Mahommed  l^hah,  it  was  almost  a  matter  of 
mathematical  certainty  that  Nadir  Shah  would 
avenge  the  insult  by  commanding  his  immediate 
execution.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  The  Court 
stood  in  breathless  expectation,  awaiting  the 
result.  Emir  Khan  advanced.  ''  He  was,"  says 
the  native  historian,  "  a  man  of  an  elegant  deport- 
ment, as  well  as  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  full 
of  delicate  taste  in  whatever  he  did."  He  had 
nearly  presented  the  coffee  to  Nadir  Shah,  when, 
stopping  suddenly,  like  one  recollecting  himself, 
he  gave  it  to  Mahommed  Shah,  saying,  "  Let  an 
emperor  do  the  honors  of  his  liouse  to  a  king  of 
Icings;  I  am  too  niconsiderable  for  that  office." 
The  two  sovereigns  loaded  him  with  plaudits. 


From  Delhi  General  Lake  marched 
against  Agra.  Seven  battalions  of  Scin- 
diah's  regular  infantry  were  encamped 
on  the  glacis.  "  Finding,"  as  the  Gen- 
eral writes  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
"  there  was  no  chance  of  bringing  these 
obstinate  rebels  to  re.ason  "by  any  argu- 
ments less  convincing  than  the  logic  of 
steel  and  lead,  these  seven  battalions 
were  attacked  and  dispersed,  after  a 
severe  engagement,  with  the  loss  of 
twenty-six  guns.  Three  days  afterwards 
2,500  men  came  over  in  a  body,  and 
were  admitted  into  the  British  service  ; 
and  on  the  18th  of  October  the  whole 
garrison  capitulated.  They  were  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  fort  with  their  pri- 
vate property  ;  but  the  treasury,  arsenal, 
and  162  pieces  of  cannon,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.* 

The  whole  of  the  coimtry  between 
Delhi  and  Agra  had  thus,  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  space  of  time,  been  wrested 
from  Scindiah,  and  a  large  ])ortion  of  his 
fine  army  utterly  destroyed.  The  cam- 
paign, however,  was  not  at  an  end. 
Scindiah  still  had  one  army  in  the  field, 
composed  of  the  very  flower  of  his  troops, 
and  with  this  force  General  Lake,  on  the 
1st  November,  fought  one  of  the  fiercest 
and  best-contested  actions  in  which  Bri- 
tish troops  have  ever  been  engaged  in 
India. 

These  battalions,  which  were  termed 
the  "  Deccan  Invincibles,"  and  consisted 
of  9,000  infantry,  4,000  or  5,000  horse, 
and  a  splendidly  appointed  train  of  ar- 
tillery,  had  been   despatched  from  the 

*  A  considerable  sum  of  prize  money  was  di- 
vided among  the  troops  who  were  present  at  the 
above  siege,  but  there  appears  at  one  time  to  have 
been  some  doubt  whether  it  was  lawful  prize 
or  not.  The  General  in  his  perplexity  writes  a 
very  characteristic  note  to  the  Marquis.  "  I  can 
see  it,"  he  says,  "  in  no  other  point  of  view  than 
legal  prize  money  ;  if  I  am  wroug,  or  have  acted 
contrary  to  your  wishes,  1  shall  be  most  miser- 
able. I  can  only  say  that  whatever  may  be  my 
share  it  will  not  be  touched,  but  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  paymaster  till  your  lordship's  pleasure  is 
known,  and  ready  to  be  paid  whenever  you  like. 
The  army  certainly  expected  the  money,  or  I 
would  not  have  given  it  them,  and  I  think  they 
have  deserved  it.  I  hate  all  money  concerns,  and 
sincerely  wish  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  this ;  I 
have  ever  held  money  in  most  sovereign  con- 
tempt, and  shall,  I  am  sure,  do  so  to  the  end  of  my 
life.  I  have  only  to  hope  I  have  done  nothing 
which  can  displease  your  lordship,  as  that  would 
take  from  me  all  the  satisfaction  I  have  received 
from  our  late  successes." 
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Deccan  at  an  early  period  of  the  cam- 
paign to  assist  in  tlie  protection  of  tlie 
Doab.  But  the  rapid  and  decisive  suc- 
cesses of  Lord  Lake's  troo])S  anticipated 
the  movement.  Delhi  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  English  before  they  reach- 
ed the  scene  of  action,  and  during  the 
siege  of  Agra  they  merely  assumed  a 
position  distant  some  thirty  miles  from 
the  British  camp.  As  soon  as  the  place 
surrendered,  they  moved  rapidly  off  to 
find  shelter  in  the  hilly  and  difficult 
country  of  Mewat.  General  Lake  per- 
ceived the  imperative  necessity  of  crushing 
this  formidable  enemy,  and  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  moment  after  the  fall  of 
Agra  he  hurried  off  in  pursuit  by  forced 
marches.  Pressing  on  with  his  cavalry 
alone,  he  came  up  with  the  enemy  at 
sunrise  on  the  1st  of  November,  just  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  Mewattie  hills.  They 
appeared  to  be  retreating  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  and  the  General— nothing 
loth  to  gratify  his  natural  impetuosity — 
determined  to  attack  without  waiting 
for  his  infantry. 

The  Mahratta  commandant,  however, 
was  a  man  of  courage  and  resource.  By 
cutting  the  embankment  of  a  reservoir, 
he  flooded  the  road  over  which  the 
English  troops  had  to  advance,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  time  thus  gained  to 
occupy  a  strong  position  ;  his  right  rest- 
ing on  the  village  of  Lasvvaree,  and  partly 
pi'otected  by  a  swamp  ;  his  left  on  the 
village  of  Mohaulpore,  and  his  rear  pro- 
tected by  a  steep  banked  rivulet.  His 
front  was  covered  with  seventy-five 
pieces  of  artillery. 

The  English  cavalry,  in  the  mean- 
while, had  overcome  the  obstacles  caused 
by  the  flooding  of  the  reservoir;  but 
the  dry  sandy  soil  over  which  they  ad- 
vanced raised  a  dense  cloud  of  dust, 
which  completely  concealed  the  new 
formation  of  the  enemy.  Suj^posing 
them  still  to  be  in  retreat.  General  Lake 
launched  his  brigades,  as  he  imagined, 
against  the  rear  of  a  panic-stricken 
enemy.  Thrice  did  the  English  cavalry 
charge  the  long  line  of  guns  lashed  and 
chained  together.  They  penetrated  at 
one  time  even  into  the  village  of  Las- 
waree.  But  their  gallantry  and  perse- 
verance were  wholly  unavailing.  The 
enemy  reserved  their  fire  until  the  squad- 
rons were  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns,  which,  being  con- 


cealed by  the  high  grass  jungle,  became 
perceptible  only  Avhen  a  terrific  discharge 
of  grape  and  doubled-headed  shot  shat- 
tered the  advancing  onset,  and  strewed 
the  plain  with  men  and  horses.  The 
native  artillerymen  fought  with  rare 
courage  and  devotion.  As  soon  as  the 
storm  of  horse  and  men  had  passed 
thi-ough,  they  crept  from  under  the 
guns  where  they  had  taken  shelter,  and 
Sunt  volley  after  volley  against  the  rear 
of  the  hostile  squadrons.  Neither  were 
tlie  infantry  idle.  Drawni  up  behind 
hastily  constructed  intienchments,  and 
further  protected  by  wagons,  carts, 
and  other  cumbrous  baggage,  they  plied 
the  English  cavalry  with  an  unceasing 
fire  of  musketry,  which  told  with  terrible 
effect  on  their  crowded  ranks.  Con- 
vinced at  length  of  the  uselessness  of 
maintaining  such  an  unequal  struggle, 
General  Lake,  who  had  fought  through- 
out like  a  private  soldier  in  the  very 
hottest  of  the  battle,  called  oft"  his  shat- 
tered troops,  and  resolved  to  await  the 
arrival  of  his  infantry.  These  consisting 
of  H.  M.'s  IGth  Regiment,  and  six  bat- 
talions of  native  inf  mtry,  did  not  reach 
the  field  until  mid-day,  fatigued  with  a 
long  march  of  twenty-five  miles.  On 
their  arrival,  the  enemy  sent  a  message 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  offering  to 
surrender  their  guns  upon  certain  con- 
ditions. Nothing,  however,  resulted 
from  this  negotiation,  although  to  avoid 
the  further  effusion  of  blood  General 
Lake  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept 
the  oftered  terms.  In  the  afternoon  ot 
the  day  the  battle  was  resumed.  The 
JVIahi-atta  army  were  now  drawn  up  in 
two  lines — one  in  front,  and  one  in  rear 
of  the  village  of  Mohaulpore.  The 
rivulet  which  had  formerly  covered  their 
rear,  now  flowed  at  right  angles  to  their 
right  flank,  and  their  front,  as  before, 
was  covered  by  artillery.  The  General 
determined  to  turn  the  right  of  this  new 
position,  and  with  this  view  formed  his 
infantry  into  two  columns,  directing 
them  to  proceed  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivulet  until  they  had  outflanked  the 
enemy's  line.  For  a  time  the  march  was 
concealed  by  long  grass,  but  the  instant 
the  movement  was  discerned,  the  Mah- 
ratta commandant  threw  back  his  right 
wing,  and  at  the  same  time  concentrated 
a  heavy  artillery  fire  on  tlie  British  co- 
lumns.    The  light  galloper  guns  attached 
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to  the  Eni^lish  cavalry  Avere  so.on  si- 
lenced ;  the  rugged  broken  nature  of 
the  ground  disordered  the  march  of  the 
infantry,  and  the  men  fell  so  fast  that 
the  General  perceived  his  cohimn  would 
be  utterly  destroyed  before  it  reach- 
ed the  flank  of  the  enemy.  The  only 
chance  of  retrieving  the  day  was  to 
make  a  direct  attack  upon  the  enemy's 
position.  The  VSth  Regiment,  one  bat- 
talion, and  five  companies  of  native  in- 
fantry, were  wheeled  into  line,  and 
ordered  to  advance  straight  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy's  tire.  "As  soon  as  this 
handful  of  heroes,"  writes  Lord  Lake, 
"  were  arrived  within  reach  of  the 
enemy's  canister  shot,  a  most  tremendous 
fire  was  opened  upon  them."  A  regular 
advance  became  impossible,  and  a  large 
body  of  Mahratta  horse,  encouraged  by 
the  havoc  and  disorder,  charged  the 
broken  line ;  they  were  driven  back 
with  loss.  At  this  moment  the  Gene- 
ral's horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  his 
fion  and  aide-de-camp  carried  off  the  field 
severely  wounded.  The  gallant  old 
veteran,  notwithstanding,  retained  his 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  He  sent 
orders  to  the  29th  Dragoons  to  charge. 
The  order  was  obeyed  with  the  utmost 
alacrity".  P^orming  into  line  on  the  right 
of  the  76th,  and  amid  the  cheers  of  that 
heroic  regiment,  they  pierced  the  enemy's 
line,  then  wheeling  to  the  left  attacked 
the  Mahratta  horse  and  drove  them  from 
the  field.  Then  once  more  re-forming, 
they  fell  in  one  compact  body  upon  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  second  line.  The 
General  saw  his  ojiportunity.  Placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  76th,  he  seized 
the  guns  which  had  just  been  captured 
by  the  Di-ngoons;  the  rest  of  the  infantry 
had  in  the  meantime  come  into  action. 
The  enemy's  fii'st  line  was  forced  back 
upon  the  second,  and  the  whole  fell  into 
the  utmost  confusion.  One  body  of  two 
thousand  men,  attacked  upon  every  side, 
broken  and  disordered,  laid  down  their 
arms,  but  the  remainder  fought  with 
stubborn  heroism  to  the  last.  Every 
inch  of  gi'onnd  was  disputed:  every  gun 
was  made  the  centre  of  a  sanguinary 
conflict.  On  this,  the  last  of  all  their 
fields,  De  Bojgne's  hardy  veterans  well 
sustained  the  reputation  they  had  won, 
and  died  with  arms  in  their  hands.  The 
whole  seven  battalions  were  totally  de- 
stroyed ;  and  seveuty-two  pieces  of  can- 


non, together  with  an  immense  quantity 
of  camp  equipage  and  baggage,  and  a 
large  number  of  elephants,  camels,  and 
bullocks,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors. The  General  himself  bore  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  courage  of  his  enemy, 
and  the  desperate  character  of  the  con- 
flict. 

"  These  battalions,"  he  writes,  "  ai-e  most 
uncommonly  well  appointed,  have  a  most  nu- 
merous artillery,  as  well  served  as  they  can 
possibly  be,  the  gunners  standing  by  their 
guns  until  killed  by  the  bayonet ;  all  the 
sepoys  of  the  enemy  behaved  exceedingly 
well,  and  if  they  had  been  commanded  by 
French  officers  "the  event  would  have  been, 
I  fear,  extremely  doubtful.  I  never  was  in 
so  sev«re  a  business  in  my  life,  or  anything 
like  it,  and  pray  to  Grod  I  may  never  be  in 

such  a  situation  again These  fellows 

fought  like  devils,  or  rather  heroes." 

The  battles  of  Assye  and  Laswaree 
gave  the  death-blows  to  the  Mahratta 
power  in  Lidia.  Fifteen  days  after  the 
first  victory  an  envoy  from  Scindiab  ap- 
peared in  Wellesley's  camp  ;  and  after 
the  usual  quantity  of  intrigue  and  shuf- 
fling, without  which  the  Mahrattas  found 
it  impossible  to  conduct  any  business 
whatever,  an  armistice  was  concluded 
Avith  Seindiah  alone.  Scindiah,  however, 
failing  to  carry  out  the  conditions  agreed 
upon,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  army 
still  keeping  the  field  with  the  Raja  of 
Berar,  Wellesley  attacked  their  \mited 
forces  at  Argaum  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  severely  defeated  them.  This 
blow  was  followed  up  by  the  reduction 
of  the  almost  inaccessible  fortress  of 
Gawilghur— a  most  laborious  operation, 
the  heavy  ordnance  and  stores  having  to 
be  dragged  by  hand  for  thirty  miles 
over  mountains  and  ravines.  Its  fall 
convinced  the  confederates  of  the  useless- 
ness  of  further  resistance.  Vakeels  ar- 
rived in  the  English  camp  with  full  au- 
thority to  conclude  peace  on  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  victors,  and  the  new 
year  opened  with  India  once  more  in  a 
state  of  rest.  This  war  had  been  one  of 
the  shortest  as  well  as  most  decisive  on 
record.  In  four  months  a  British  army 
fifty-five  thousand  strong,  operating 
against  two  hundred  and  fifty  thonsand 
horse  and  foot,  exclusive  of  a  corps  of 
forty  thousand  men  disciplined  by  French 
ofticers,  had  won  four  pitched  battles,  be- 
sieged and  ca))tured  eight  fortresses,  and 
subdued  whole  provinces. 
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The  Raja  of  Berar  ceded  the  rich 
province  of  Kuttack,  Sciiidiah,  all  his 
territories  in  the  Doab,  and  all  those 
northward  of  the  Rajpoot,  principalities 
of  Jeypoor,  Jodpoor,  and  Gohud,  tlie 
forts  of  Amhednuggur  and  Baroach,  and 
his  possessions  between  the  Adjunta 
Ghaut  and  the  Godavery.  The  Governor- 
General  in  glowing  language  painted  the 
results  anticipated  from  the  conclusion 
of  these  treaties.  In  answer  to  a  con- 
gratulatory address  from  the  people  of 
Calcutta  he  said : — • 

"  The  foundations  of  our  empire  in  Asia  are 
now  laid  iu  the  tranquillity  of  surrounding 
nations,  and  in  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  India.  In  addition  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  our  territories  and  resources,  the 
peace  manifested  exemplary  faith  and  equity 
towards  our  allies,  moderation  and  lenity  to- 
wards our  enemies,  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
promote  the  general  prosperity  of  this  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  position  in  which  we  are 
now  placed  is  such  as  suits  the  character  of  the 
British  nation,  the  principles  of  our  laws,  the 
spirit  of  our  constitution,  and  the  liberal  policy 
which  becomes  the  dignity  of  a  great  and 
powerful  empire.  My  public  duty  is  discharged 
to  the  satisfaction  of  m}^  conscience  by  the 
prosperous  establishment  of  a  system  of  policy 
which  promises  to  improve  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  India,  and  to  unite  the 
principal  native  states  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
under  the  protection  of  British  power." 

At  the  very  time  these  words  were 
spoken  a  dark  cloud  was  gathering, 
which  burst  over  the  British  territories 
with  the  suddenness  and  fury  of  a 
thunderstorm  in  the  hill  country  of  Maha- 
reshtra.  The  authorities  at  home,  panic- 
stricken,  recalled  the  Marquis,  and 
established  once  more  the  old  policy  of 
quiescence.  Fifteen  years  of  anarchy — 
"  the  time  of  trouble,"  as  the  natives 
emphatically  called  it — had  to  fill  India 
with  mourning  and  blood,  before  the  far- 
seeing  wisdom  of  the  Governor-General 
ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  condemation, 
and  his  policy  was  carried  to  completion. 
But  our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we  must 
defer  to  some  future  occasion  the  narra- 
tive of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar's  irruption 
into  the  Doab,  and  the  events  which 
followed  in  its  train. 

One  thought,  however,  suggests  itself. 
Does  our  system  of  rule  allow  sufficient 
play  for  the  daring  and  the  military  ca- 
pacity which  are  evidently  parts  of  the 
native  character?     We  think  not;  but 


that  w,e  are  striving  to  keep  it  cooped  up 
within  dangerously  narrow  limits.  The 
wild  notion  that  a  highly  intelligent 
people  must  be  treated  like  a  tribe  of 
ignorant  barbarians,  and  have  everything 
done  for  them,  is,  so  far  as  India  is  con- 
cerned, a  thing  of  the  past.  The  tendency 
at  present  is  to  throw  open  the  doors  of 
the  civil  services  at  least  for  the  admis- 
sion of  natives  ;  and — what  in  our  judg- 
ment is  even  more  important — there  are 
discernible  the  beginnings  of  an  attempt 
to  educate  the  people  at  large,  by  means 
of  unpaid  duties,  such  as  municipal  com- 
mittees, and  the  hke,  to  take  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  national  concerns.  All 
this  is  well ;  but  having  advanced  so  far, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  preserve  the  army 
in  its  present  condition.  We  shall  have 
to  grant  free  ingress  to  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  military  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
civil  service. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  watch 
with  extreme  anxiety  the  progress  of 
Russia  in  Central  Asia.  It  may  be — 
when  she  has  consolidated  her  power  in 
Central  Asia — when  she  has  made  roads 
and  dug  wells  across  the  deserts  she 
Avould  have  to  traverse — when  she  has 
compelled  the  Affghans  to  relinquish 
their  savage  independence,  or  by  lulling 
their  vigilance  to  sleep  has  secured  her 
flank  from  attack,  and  her  communica- 
tions from  interruption — it  may  be  that 
then,  if  she  has  recovered  her  financial 
equilibrium,  or  at  least  something  ap- 
proaching to  it,  if  her  enormous  posses- 
sions are  still  insufficient  to  stay  her 
insatiable  earth-hunger,  and  if  her  desti- 
nies are  swayed  by  a  very  sanguine  and 
impetuous  Czar,  that  a  Russian  army 
may  strive  to  penetrate  into  Scinde. 
But  what  then  ?  A  weak  army  Ave  should 
assuredly  capture,  and  send  prisoners  to 
Culcutta  or  Bombay,  and  a  strong  one 
would  find  it  impossible  to  subsist.  Even 
a  battle  won  would  not  materially  lessen 
the  difficulties  of  the  Russian  general 
acting  at  an  enormous  distance  from  his 
own  base,  and  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy  abundantly  supplied ;  while  a 
battle  lost  Avould  be  the  signal  for  his 
utter  extermination.  And  it  is  incredible 
that  we,  with  our  railway  system  I'uUy 
developed,  our  telegraphs  branching  all 
over  India,  should  not  at  the  first  symp- 
tom of  the  coming  storm  be  able  to 
concentrate  on  the  point  threatened  a 
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force  sufficient  to  crush  an  enemy  haras- 
sed and  wearied  with  a  long  and  difficult 
march.  The  perils  of  an  Indian  invasion 
are  so  infinite,  the  chances  of  success  so 
few  and  doubtful,  that  for  our  part  we 
place  greater  confidence  in  the  peaceful 
professions  of  Russia  than  people  gen- 
erally are  willing  to  do.  The  hostilities 
carried  on  so  continually  against  the 
kingdoms  of  Central  Asia  do  not  shake 
this  conviction.  Onr  own  experience  in 
India  has  shown  us  that  no  permanent 
peace  can  be  established  where  some 
range  of  mountains  or  other  difficult 
barrier  does  not  interpose  between  the 
confines  of  barbarism  and  civilization. 
There  seems  to  be  an  instinct  which  tells 
the  barbarian  that  sooner  or  later  he 
must  yield  to  this  new  power,  and  drives 
him  on  at  all  hazai'ds  to  put  his  destiny 
to  the  touch,  and  gain  or  lose  it  all.  If 
we  except  the  conquest  of  Scinde,  and 
some  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  annexations,  no 
nation  could  have  been  more  sincerely 
desirous  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
native  states  than  ourselves  in  India,  but 
the  native  sovereigns  have  compelled  us 
nolens  vole?is  to  continually  extend  the 
frontiei's  of  our  dominions. 

The  danger  which  is  caused  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Russians  is  the  encourage- 
m.ent  which  their  propinquity  will  give  to 
the  disaftected  among  our  own  subjects. 
But  these  will  be  few,  when  there  are  no 
invidious  distinctions  between  the  Eng- 
lishman and  Hindustani,  and  an  honora- 
ble career  is  open  to  all.  This  is  not  the 
case  in  the  army.  Our  present  system  is 
to  trust  entirely  to  our  English  troops. 
A  large  English  army  is  maintained 
principally  to  overawe  the  native  army, 
and  keep  it  in  good  order.  In  that  na- 
tive army  the  native  officer,  whatever  be 
his  military  capacity,  is  immeasurably 
below  the  youngest  ensign  who  never 
saw  a  shot  fired  in  earnest,  and  whose 
ignorance  of  war  is  the  most  profound 
and  exhaustive  that  the  mind  can  con- 
ceive. This  system  sorely  weakens  our 
power  at  home,  is  a  tremendous  drain  on 
the  revenues  of  India,  and  hateful  to  the 
people  of  the  country.  Conceive  an  army 
of  Englishmen  officered  entirely  by 
Freuchmen,  and  expected,  nevertheless, 
to  be  thoroughly  loyal  and  contented. 
Every  one  at  once  perceives  the  impos- 
sibility of  its  existence,  but  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  have  in  India ;  and  so  long 


as  such  an  army  continues  in  existence, 
we  have  a  fearful  danger  in  the  very 
heart  of  our  dominions.  The  point  which 
in  our  opinion  is  established  beyond  the 
reach  of  cavil,  by  the  events  narrated  in 
the  present  paper,  is  that  there  is  no  such 
want  of  military  spirit  or  military  fidelity 
among  the  natives  as  to  justify  its  con- 
tinuance. Soldiers  more  conspicuous  for 
courage  and  devotion  than  the  artillery- 
men of  Assye,  or  the  infantry  who 
scorned  to  yield  at  Laswaree,  could  not 
be  found  in  the  world,  Sivajee,  Bajee 
Rao,  Holkar,  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  Mahrattas  of  Laswaree,*  if  not  gen- 
erals of  the  highest  order,  were  at  least 
soldiers  of  brillianf  talent.  And  these 
are  only  a  few  names  out  of  the  number 
recorded  in  the  military  annals  of  India. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  subject 
people  can  be  governed.  You  can,  as  it 
were,  pin  them  down  to  the  ground  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  much  as  Russia 
seems  to  treat  Poland,  and  so  long  as  you 
maintain  that  position,  you  can  be  indif- 
ferent to  their  impotent  writhings  and 
complaints.  But  unless  you  follow  the 
principle  of  absolute  suppression,  there 
is  no  standing-point  between  that  and 
perfect  equality.  In  India  we  have  cho- 
sen the  better  part ;  and  it  is  this  very 
circumstance  which  renders  it  unwise 
and  unsafe  to  hedge  the  army  round 
with  restrictions  which  are  being  re- 
moved from  every  other  department  of 
the  public  service.  By  their  removal — a 
process,  we  admit,  which  can  be  effected 
only  gradually,  and  with  the  utmost 
caution — we  should  convert  a  mercenary 
force  into  a  national  army,  and  diminish 
the  chances  of  mutiny  to  a  minimum. 
We  do  not  mean  that  under  this  or  any 
other  system  it  would  be  safe  to  with- 
draw our  English  troops  altogether  from 
the  country  ;  although  in  course  of  time 
we  should  be  able  materially  to  diminish 
their  number.  But  every  measure  which 
associates  the  natives  more  intimately 
with  ourselves  in  the  administration  of 
the  country — every  measure  which  makes 
their  duties  towards  the  government  and 
their  individual  interests  more  entirely 
one,  does  weaken,  pro  tanto,  the  motives 
to  revolt ;  and  only  by  a  steady  per- 
sistence in  such  a  policy  can  we  hope  to 

*  This   officer's    name   was    "  Abajee."      But 
notliing  more  is  known  of  liim. 
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change  our  military  grasp  of  the  country 
for  one  more  in  accordance  with  our  own 
deepest  convictions,  and  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  India. 


London  Society. 
AMERICAN  AND  OTHER  TRAVEL. 

At  present,  works  of  travel  are  issuing 
from  the  press  in  considerable  profusion, 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  will  be  the  case 
in  any  other  period  of  the  year.  There 
is  a  great  deid  in  the  sitave  mari  viagno 
principle  of  Lucretius,  and  in  warm  win- 
ter rooms,  sheltered  from  the  rough 
breath  of  heaven,  it  "is  pleasant  to  enjoy 
at  second-hand  the  perils  and  labors  of 
those  who  have  partaken  of  very  hard 
lines  in  great  measure  for  our  cosey  intel- 
lectual enjoyment.  We  accept  all  their 
facts  with  great  cheerfulness,  and  have 
only  a  very  languid  desire  to  verify  them 
in  our  own  experience.  Of  course  the 
Peripatetic  has  a  very  natural  desire  to 
walk  about,  but  he  prefers  to  do  so  with- 
in the  limits  of  civilization,  and  has  no 
abnormal  desire  for  travel  in  barbaric  re- 
gions. There  is  a  very  obvious  classifi- 
cation in  works  of  travel ;  namely,  those 
which  consist  of  genuine  travel  in  regions 
unknown  or  only  partially  explored, 
and  those  which,  according  to  the  literary 
fashion  of  the  day,  persist  in  describing 
localities  which  have  been  repeatedly 
described  already.  The  fiishionable  taste 
for  travel  is  setting  very  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  Anierica,  and  according  to 
the  intrepidity  and  enterprise  of  travel- 
lers, their  travels  may  belong  either  to 
the  one  class  or  to  the  other.  There 
certainly  appears  to  be  a  growing  taste 
for  travelling  in  America  among  those 
young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  are 
looking  forward  to  political  life.  It  is 
thought  that  there  is  an  increasing  ten- 
dency towards  Americanizing  all  free  in- 
stitutions, and  at  the  present  time  Amer- 
ica is  more  fertile  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  social  and  political  problems 
which  the  human  i-ace  is  working  out. 
Those  who  have  a  love  of  danger  and 
adventure  may  gratify  it  at  any  time  by 
penetrating  beyond  the  circles  of  luxuri- 
ous civilization,  of  twenty  dishes  at  break- 
fast and  ice  drinks  to  correspond,  to  any 
of  the  outlying  regions,  where  the  re- 
volver is  an  active  force,  and  scalping  is 


still  regarded  as  a  conservative  institu- 
tion. 

Let  us  first  look,  therefore,  at  Ameri- 
can travel.  Two  books  come  before  us 
whicli  are  as  violent  contrasts  as  can  be 
well  conceived.*  We  remember  reading 
in  our  youth  a  story  which  was  called 
"  Eyes  and  no  Eyes."  Two  lads  take  a 
country  walk.  They  come  home,  and 
are  examined  about  their  excursion. 
The  good  boy  has  seen  all  sorts  of  de- 
hghtful  things,  but  the  careless  boy  has 
seen  nothing  that  is  worth  the  seeing. 
Now  this  is  just  the  ditference  between 
Mr.  Zincke  and  Mr.  Rose.  Mi-.  Zincke 
has  eyes,  and  Mr.  Kose  hasn't.  Mr. 
Zincke  is  overflowing  with  narrative, 
with  discussion,  with  anticipation;  Mr. 
Rose  shakes  his  head  and  reports  that 
all  is  barren  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 
There  is  a  corresponding  diiference  in 
their  styles.  Mr.  Zincke's  book  is,  in  the 
happiest  sense,  table  talk.  The  style  is 
perfect  of  its  kind.  He  assimies  that 
there  is  an  immense  amount  of  informa- 
tion common  to  himself  and  to  his  read- 
ers, and  talks  as  a  brilliant  man  of  the 
world,  with  educated  habits  of  observa- 
tion and  reflection,  would  talk  when  he 
would  wish  to  talk  his  best.  Mr.  Rose's 
book  is  a  succession  of  brief,  jerky  sen- 
tences, and  may  be  best  described  as  a 
continuous  grumble.  He  is  better  known 
to  the  public  as  "  Arthur  Sketchley," 
and  though  we  have  not  seen  his  "  En- 
tertainment," we  will  hope  that  "  Arthur 
Sketchley"  is  more  amusing  company 
than  George  Rose,  M.A.  The  only  raison 
cVetre  of  his  work  seems  to  be  this — that 
at  a  time  when  the  admiration  of  Ameri- 
can institutions  is  in  some  directions  car- 
ried to  excess,  his  steady,  unvarying  de- 
preciation of  them  may  in  some  degree 
act  as  a  corrective.  We  add  that  when 
Mr.  Zincke  and  Mr.  Rose  both  agree  in 
taking  the  same  view  of  any  matter, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  about  accepting 
their  united  testimony. 

Mr.  Zincke  gratefully  dedicates  his 
book  to  his  wife,  "  who,  not  being  able 
to  go,  urged  me  not  to  lose,  from  con- 
sideration for  her,  an  opportunity  for 
carrying  out  a  long-cherished   wish  to 

*  "  Last  Winter  in  the  United  States,  being 
Table  Talk,"  &c.  By  F.  Barham  Zincke,  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  Ker  Majesty.     Murray. 

"  The  great  Country ;  or,  Impressions  of  Amer- 
ica."    By  George  R'jse,  M.A.     Tiusloy. 
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visit  the  United  States  of  America." 
We  hold  up  this  bright,  conjugal  exam- 
ple for  imitation,  and  pass  on.  Mr. 
Zincke  travelled  in  the  winter,  but  we 
cannot  endorse  his  advice  that  we  should 
all  do  best  to  travel  in  the  winter.  It  is 
not  given  to  every  man  to  rise  superior 
to  pulmonary  considerations.  Mr.  Zincke 
and  Mr.  Rose  both  went  to  hear  the 
great  Beecher  preach.  Their  respective 
accounts  are  very  consistent.  Mr.  Rose 
heard  him  preach  about  the  Prodigal 
Son,  which  was  called  a  religious  novel, 
and  treated  in  a  comic  fashion.  Mr. 
Zincke  heard  him  talk  about  tobacco- 
smoking,  "  a  filthy,  beastly  habit."  Both 
observers  record  that  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman's remarks  were  received  \\ith 
much  applause  and  repeated  bursts  of 
laughter.  Both  of  them  also  record 
frightful  things  about  the  immorality  of 
New  York.  Perhaps  the  style  of  morali- 
ty has  something  to  do  with  the  style  of 
religious  instruction.  Mr.  Zincke  dis- 
cusses the  progressiveness  and  future  of 
America  with  much  vigor  and  insight, 
and  in  a  higher  vein  than  Mr.  Rose  ever 
attains.  Both  agree  in  reporting  an  ab- 
sence of  any  senatorial  eloquence  at 
Washington.  Mr.  Zincke  urges  that  in 
dealing  with  America  the  simplest  style 
of  diplomacy,  or  rather  no  diplomacy  at 
all,  is  necessary,  and  that  the  Americans 
are  the  most  reasonable  and  teachable 
kind  of  people  in  the  world.  We  are 
afraid  that  this  is  not  exactly  Mr.  Rose's 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Zincke  notes  that 
American  cities  are  equivalent  to  Euro- 
pean capitals ;  American  forests  very 
like  European  forests,  mainly  pine  and 
oak.  Mr.  Zincke  goes  into  ecstasies  over 
the  hotel  varieties  of  living ;  Mr.  Rose 
pronounces  everything  cold,  sodden,  and 
disgusting.  Mr.  Zincke  prefers  the  Amer- 
ican oyster  to  the  European  as  "  more 
tender,  and  certainly  of  a  more  delicate 
flavor  ;  "  Mr.  Rose  pronounces  that  they 
are  "  dirty,  imsightly,  pale,  sickly,  and 
very  flavorless,"  Having  given  these 
specimens  of  variety  of  opinion,  we  shall 
let  each  very  briefly  tell  us  something 
more  of  his  own  story. 

Mr.  Zincke  thinks  that  the  vast  Amer- 
ican ^empire  may  hold  together.  Things 
are  not  now  what  they  once  were.  A. 
few  wires  overhead,  a  few  bars  of  iron 
on  the  level  ground,  and  everything  is 
changed.      He   believes    that   it   is   the 


destiny  of  the  nigger  to  die  out,  just  as 
the  Red  Indian  is  dying  out.  "  Misce- 
genation "  doesn't  answer.  The  Ameri- 
cans will  all  melt  into  a  homogeneous 
people.  Free  laboi-,  backed  by  machin- 
ery, is  to  restore  the  desert  of  the  South. 
It  will  be  seen  that  he  speaks  hopefully 
of  the  Americans,  though  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  sincere  fault-finding.  Mr. 
Zincke  writes  with  much  moderation  on 
the  great  and  difficult  subject  of  the  day 
— the  reconstruction  of  the  South,  and 
the  treatment  by  the  North  of  the  con- 
quered provinces.  Our  author  gave 
great  attention  to  schools.  Mr.  Bright 
was  once  very  angry  with  university 
men,  because,  he  said,  they  did  not  know 
where  Chicago  is.  Mr.  Zincke  reports  that 
in  the  schools  in  the  United  States  Ameri- 
can geography  is  well  known,  but  the 
geography  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
almost  entirely  ignored.  Although  com- 
mon schools  abound,  yet  in  great  cities 
like  Chicago  it  is  found  almost  impos- 
sible to  bring  the  children  of  an  igno- 
rant, vicious  population  to  school — a 
great  argument  for  the  compulsory- 
scheme.  All  the  travellers  discuss  Chi- 
cago now,  so  that  the  modern  Porkopolis 
runs  no  danger  of  having  its  meiits  over- 
looked. In  this,  the  youngest  of  cities, 
the  greatest  ornament  of  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan,  theie  are  numbers  of 
persons  who  remember  the  first  brick 
house.  It  is  certainly  a  wonderful  dis- 
trict, standing  between  the  boundless 
lake  and  the  boundless  prairie,  by  the 
great  navigable  watercourse  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  on  the  line  o^  that  grandest 
railway  in  the  world,  which  unites  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
great  city  of  Chicago,  so  to  speak,  is  rest- 
ing on  the  back  of  a  cured  pig.  "  Here 
are  more  than  200,000  souls  maintained 
in  life  by  breeding,  fattening,  killing, 
salting,  packing,  and  exporting  incredi- 
ble millions  of  pigs.  The  old  and  the 
young,  the  schools  and  the  churches,  the 
politicians  and  the  men  of  science  of  this 
great  city  are  all  created  out  of  pig. 
Take  away  the  pigs,  and  they  all  disap- 
pear ;  double  the  pigs,  and  they  are 
all  doubled."  To  sucli'an  extent  do  they 
apply  machinery  to  butchers'  work,  that 
a  stream  of  pigs  will  enter  a  front  door 
grunting,  and  a  few  minutes  after  issue 
through  the  opposite  door  ready  packed 
for  exportation  in  the  three  forms  of  hum. 
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bacon,  and  lavd.  He  holds  that  the  prai- 
rie is  only  forest  cleared  by  fire.  On 
the  whole  Mr.  Zincke  reports  cheerfully 
of  America,  and  even  approves  of  Lynch 
lasv  as  a  great  institution.  The  Ameri- 
cans are  more  dignitied,  speak  a  purer 
English,  have  a  more  intellectual  type 
of  countenance  than  the  corresponding 
classes  in  England,  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if,  just  as  we  exchange  our  com- 
modities among  nations,  so  we  could  ex- 
change good  social  customs — if  the  Eng- 
lish could  only  have  the  cheap,  cool 
drinks  of  Americans,  and  if  the  Amer- 
icans would  only  eat  in  the  leisurely 
fashion  of  the  English.  Here  is  a  custom 
which  our  new  Commissioner  of  Police 
might  apply.  In  every  case  of  infectious 
illness  a  paper  is  affixed  to  a  door  of  the 
house,  stating  the  foct.  Mr.  Zincke 
strongly  recommends  his  friends  to  flo 
their  sporting  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
instead  of  renting  moors  in  Scotland. 
So  much  for  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
and  suggestive  books  which  it  has  been 
our  good  fortune  to  read  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  Rose  declares  that  the  South  is 
held  by  Congress  just  as  Italy  was  held 
by  Austria.  While  the  greatest  sympa- 
thy is  expressed  for  the  negro,  the  use 
of  strychnine  is  suggested  for  the  Red 
Indian.  He  found  a  considerable  amount 
of  argument  in  favor  of  the  Repudiation 
doctrine.  "  I  want  to  know,"  said  a  Yan- 
kee, "  what  is  any  man  to  do,  when  all  his 
money's  gone,  but  to  bust  ?  and  that's  what 
you'll  do  some  day  in  that  used-up  Old 
Country  of  yours,  that  you  are  always 
blowing  about,  where,  thank  God,  I  was 
not  born,  as  is  about  effete,  and  that's  a 
fact."  Mr.  Rose  was  repeatedly  informed 
that  he  had  "a  very  English  accent," 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  whine,  or  speak  through  his  throat. 
But  his  book  is  incurably  marred  by  his 
prejudice.  He  gives,  in  an  appendix,  a 
very  interesting  account  of  a  Hospital  for 
Inebriates;  but  though  this  institution 
may  be  chiefly  essential  to  America,  it 
might  be  advantageously  added  to  the 
"  effete"  civilization  of  our  own  country. 

Another  very  remarkable  work  of 
travel  deals  with  America.*     Mr.  Diike, 

*  "  Greater  Britain  :  a  Record  of  Travel  in  Eng- 
lish-Speaking Countries  during  1866  and  1867." 
By  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke.  Two  vols.  Mac- 
iiiillan. 
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the  young  member  for  Chelsea,  has  writ- 
ten a  work  of  philosophical  travel  which, 
in  many  respects,  reminds  us  of  De 
Tocqueville.  He  followed  the  English 
tongue  round  the  world,  and  truly  says, 
that  "  if  two  small  islands  are  by  courtesy 
styled  '  Great,'  America,  Australia,  In- 
dia, must  form  a  Greater  Britain."  He, 
too,  has  much  to  say  about  America. 
He  points  out  how  America  is  more  and 
more  becoming  denationalized.  Xew 
York  has  become  an  Irish  city.  Phila- 
delphia is  a  German.  In  Boston  only^  one 
birth  in  four  is  American.  In  the  empire 
city  the  Irish  are  beating  down  the  Eng- 
lish just  as  the  English  have  also  beaten 
down  the  Dutch.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  when  there  has  been  a  still  greater 
immigration  of  Irish,  Americans  may  be 
found  who  will  embark  capital  and  ener- 
gy in  Ireland.  New  England  is  great, 
but  it  is  becoming  infinitely  dwarfed  in 
the  progress  of  American  extension.  "To 
Xew  England  is  chiefly  due  the  making 
of  America  a  godly  nation.  Thoroughly 
God-fearing  states  are  not  so  common 
that  we  can  afford  to  despise  them  v/hen 
found."  Protectionism  is  the  political 
faith  in  America.  The  South  is  now  vir- 
tually abandoned  to  the  niggers  and 
"  mean  whites."  Mr.  dike's  chapter  on 
the  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  correspond- 
ing railways  in  British  territory  opens 
up  an  infinite  amount  of  conjecture  on 
the  future  commerce  and  destiny  of  the 
world.  Many  are  the  interesting  facts 
Avhich  he  tells  us  of  the  botmdless  We.st. 
Leavenworth  struggles  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  West.  It  claims  to  be  so  healthy 
that  when  it  lately  became  uecessaiy  to 
"inaugurate"  the  new  graveyard,  they 
"  had  to  shoot  a  man  on  purpose."  He 
went  to  Utah,  and  discusses  Mormonism 
in  a  very  dispassionate — a  too  dispassion- 
ate— spirit.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  ed- 
ucated, sad-eyed  Mormon  ladies  can 
consent  to  polygamy  when  escape  from 
Utah  is  perfectly  open  to  them. 

But  Mr.  Dilke,  as  befits  an  aspiring 
politician,  mainly  devotes  his  strength  to 
countries  under  British  sway,  and  his  la- 
bors will  doubtless  bear  good  fruit  in  the 
course  of  time.  On  some  occasions  we 
distrust  his  judgment,  but  we  always 
think  highly  of  the  accuracy  of  his  obser- 
vations and  their  intelligence  and  honesty. 
He  strongly  leans  to  the  idea  that  we 
should  leave  Canada  to  herself,  and  allow 
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her,  if  she  will,  to  become  republican, 
"  The  true  moral  of  America,"  he  philoso- 
phizes as  he  leaves  her  shores,  "  is  the 
vigor  of  the  English  race — the  defeat  of 
the  cheaper  by  the  dearer  peoples,  the 
victory  of  the  man  whose  food  costs  four 
shillings  a  day  over  the  man  whose  food 
costs  fourpence."     From  the  old  Spanish 
city  of  Panama  he  steams  across  to  New 
Zealand,  touching  at  Pitcairn  Island,  a 
voyage  of  some  seven  thousand   miles. 
Many  of  the  Pitcairn  Islanders  who  had 
been  transplanted  to  Norfolk  Island  had 
found  their  way  back  to  their  old  abode. 
Pitcairn  is  now  the  solitary  British  post 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Polynesian  group 
as  annexed  by  France.     Then  he  came 
to  the  new  gold-fields  of  New  Zealand. 
There  are  good  roads  about  the  "  dig- 
gins,"  made  by  convicts   and   prisoners 
generally — another     hint    for    the    old 
country.     Mr.  Dilke  holds  that  the  Mao- 
ries  were  original  Malays  driven  from  the 
peninsula  and  the  Polynesian  archipelago, 
and  now  in  gradual  course  of  extirpation. 
They  are  a  tiger-like  race,  and  "  it  is  in 
the  blood,  notT  to  be  drawn  out  of  it  by 
a  few  years  of  playing  at  Christianity." 
They  may  be  savages,  but  they  are  more 
than  a  match  for  us  in  irregular  warfare. 
Still   they  say  of  themselves,  "  We    are 
gone,  like  the  moar     Mr.  Dilke  by  no 
means  endorses  the  prophecy  that  New 
Zealand  will  be  the  Britain  of  the  South. 
He  thinks  that  the  position  will  rather 
be  taken  by  Japan  or  Vancouver.     Aus- 
tralia he  pronounces  altogether  distinct 
and  dissimilar  to  New  Zealand.     It  was 
very  hot  weather  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  year  in  Australia.      The  people  of 
Victoria,  to  his  eye,  appear  to    absorb 
the  vigor   and   prosperity   of  Australia. 
He  well  observes  that  the  statistics  of 
young  countries  "  compare  the  profits  of 
manufactures  with  those  of  commerce, 
and  pit  against  each  other  the  power  of 
race   against   race."     Mr.   Dilke   thinks 
that  an  extreme  interest  belongs  to  the 
political  condition  of  Victoria,  as  mirror- 
ing the  future  condition  of  England,  at  a 
time  when  it  shall  have  made  many  fur- 
ther steps  towards   democracy  without 
becoming   completely  democratic.     Mr. 
Dilke  takes  a  strangely  democratic  view 
of  things,  but   he  allows   its   enormous 
drawbacks  to  be  clearly  seen.     Democ- 
racy is  no  friend  to  free  trade,  neither 
it  improve  the  condition  of  women. 


He  does  not  take  a  hopeful  view  of  Tas- 
mania, and  draws  a  frightful  picture  of 
the  horrors   of  the   old  transportation. 
He  believes  that  the  effect  of  the  system 
will  for  years  be  a  blight  on  the  prospects 
of  these  colonies.     The  existence  of  an 
enormous  Chinese  population floodingthe 
labor-market  is  a  curious  yjroblem.    Mr. 
Dilke  thinks  that  England  ought  to  re- 
adjust her  relations  with  Australia,  or  to 
have  a  separation  from  her,  and,  in  any 
case,  to  recall  her  troops.     From  Austra- 
lia   he    went    to    Ceylon,   meeting    an 
American  missionary  who  called  himself 
"a  journeyman  soul-saver,"  and  then  on 
to  India,  "  the  India  hated  and  dreaded 
by  our  troops — by  day  a  blazing,  deadly 
heat  and  sun,  at  night  a  still  more  dead- 
ly fog — a  hot,  white  fog."     He  gives  an 
amusing  account   of  the  Indian  census. 
There  was  no  false  shame  about  tfce  peo- 
ple in  avowing  their  pursuits.     In  Alla- 
habad, 974  people  described  themselves 
as  "  low  blackguards,"  35  as  "  men  who 
beg  with  threats  of  violence,"  25  as  "he- 
reditary robbers,"  479,015  as  "  beggars," 
29  as  "howlers  at  funerals,"  and  6,372  as 
"  poets."     There  is  much  that  is  very  in- 
structive and  suggestive  in  Mr.  Dilke's 
work,  though   at   times   we   dislike  his 
opinions  greatly.     He  is  too  much  given 
to  hostile  criticism  towards  Providence 
and  his  country.     He  calls  the  bounteous 
banana"  devil's  fruit,"  and  speaks  of  the 
position  of  the  two  islands  of  New  Zea- 
land as  an  evil  arrangement ;  he  under- 
rates his   countrymen   in    the  East ;  he 
believes  that  in  the  West,  British  Colum- 
bia is  bound  very  soon  to  become  Amer- 
ican ;  he  is  throughout  too  revolutionary 
and  democratic.     But  his  narratives  are 
full  of  graphic  interest,  and  it  is  not  a 
young  writer,  however  promising,  who 
can  excel  both  in  the  liveliness  of  his  de- 
scription and  in  the  wisdom  of  his  cogi- 
tations. 


HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 

BY  ANTHONY  TEOLLOPE. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

BOZZLE,    THE   EX-POLICEMAN. 

When  Mr,  Trevelyan  had  gone 
through  the  miserable  task  of  breaking 
up  his  establishment  in  Curzon  Street, 
and  had  seen  all  his  furniture  packed. 
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inclndino;  his  books,  his  pictures,  and 
his  pet  Italian  ornaments,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  go  and  live  some- 
■\vhere.  He  was  very  wretched  at  this 
time,— so  wretched  that  life  was  a  bur- 
den to  him.  He  was  a  man  who  loved 
his  wife,  to  whom  his  child  was  very 
dear ;  and  he  w^as  one,  too,  to  whom  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  domestic  life  were 
attractive  and  necessary.  There  are 
men  to  whom  release  from  the  constraint 
imposed  by  family  ties  will  be,  at  any 
rate  for  a  time,  felt  as  a  release.  But 
he  was  not  such  a  man.  There  was  no 
delight  to  him  in  being  able  to  dine  at 
his  club,  and  being  free  to  go  whither 
he  pleased  in  the  evening.  As  it  was,  it 
pleased  him  to  go  no  whither  in  the 
evenings;  and  his  mornings  were  equally 
blank  to  him.  He  went  so  often  to  Mr, 
Bideawhile,  that  the  poor  old  lawyer 
became  quite  tired  of  the  Trevelyan 
family  quarrel.  Even  Lady  Milborongh, 
■with  all  her  power  of  sympathizing, 
began  to  feel  that  she  would  almost 
prefer  on  any  morning  that  her  dear 
young  friend,  Louis  Ti-evelyan,  should 
not  be  announced.  Nevertheless,  she 
always  saw  him  when  he  came,  and 
administered  comfort  according  to  her 
light.  Of  course  he  would  have  his  wife 
back  before  long.  That  was  the  only 
consolation  she  was  able  to  oiFer  ;  and 
she  offered  it  so  often  that  he  began 
gradually  to  feel  that  something  might 
be  done  towards  bringing  about  so 
desirable  an  event.  After  what  had  oc- 
cured  they  could  not  live  again  in  Curzon 
Street, — nor  even  in  London  for  a  while  ; 
but  Naples  was  open  to  them.  Lady 
Milborongh  said  so  much  to  him  of  the 
advantages  wiiieh  always  came  in  such 
circumstances  irom  going  to  Naples,  that 
he  began  to  regard  such  a  trip  as  almost 
the  natural  conclusion  of  his  adventure. 
But  then  there  came  that  very  difficult 
question, — what  step  should  be  first 
taken  ?  Lady  Milborongh  proposed  that 
he  should  go  boldly  down  to  Nuncombe 
Putney,  and  make  the  arrangement. 
"  She  will  only  be  too  glad  to  jump  into 
your  arms,"  said  Lady  Milborongh.  Tre- 
velyan thought  that  if  he  went  to  Nun- 
combe Putney,  his  wife  might  perhaps 
jump  into  his  arms;  but  what  would 
come  after  that?  How  would  he  stand 
then  in  reference  to  his  authority  ? 
Would    she   own   that    she    had    been 


wrong  ?  Would  she  promise  to  be  have 
better  in  future  ?  He  did  not  believe 
that  she  was  yet  sufficiently  broken  in 
spirit  to  make  any  such  ])romise.  And 
he  told  himself  again  and  again  that  it 
would  be  absurd  in  him  to  allow  her  to 
return  to  him  without  such  subjection, 
after  all  that  he  had  gone  through  in 
defence  of  his  marital  rights.  If  he 
were  to  write  to  her  a  long  letter,  argu- 
mentative, affectionate,  exhaustive,  it 
might  be  better.  He  was  inclined  to 
believe  of  himself  that  he  was  good  at 
writing  long,  affectionate,  argumentative, 
and  exhaustive  letters.  But  he  would 
not  do  even  this  as  yet.  He  had  broken 
up  his  house,  and  scattered  all  his 
domestic  gods  to  the  winds,  because  she 
had  behaved  badly  to  him ;  and  the 
thing  done  was  too  important  to  allow 
of  redress  being  found  so  easily. 

So  he  lived  on  a  wretched  life  in  Lon- 
don. He  could  hardly  endure  to  show 
himself  at  his  club,  fearing  that  every 
one  w^ould  be  tnlking  of  him  as  the  man 
who  Avas  separated  from  his  wife, — per- 
haps as  the  man  of  whose  wife  Colonel 
Osborne  was  the  dear  friend.  No  duubt 
for  a  day  or  two  there  had  been  much 
of  such  conversation ;  but  it  had  died 
away  from  the  club  long  before  his 
consciousness  had  become  callous.  At 
first  he  had  gone  into  a  lodging  in  May- 
fair  ;  but  this  had  been  but  for  a  day  or 
two.  After  that  he  had  taken  a  set  of 
furnished  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn, 
immediately  under  those  in  which  Stau- 
bury  lived ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
he  and  Stanbury  were  veiy  much  thrown 
together.  As  Trevelyan  would  always 
talk  of  his  wife  this  was  rather  a  bore ; 
but  our  friend  bore  with  it,  and  would 
even  continue  to  instruct  the  world 
through  the  columns  of  the  D.  R.  while 
Trevelyan  was  descanting  on  the  pecu- 
liar cruelty  of  his  own  position. 

"  I  wish  to  be  just,  and  even  generous  ; 
and  I  do  love  her  with  all  my  heart,"  he 
said  one  afternoon,  when  Hugh  was  very 
hard  at  work. 

"  '  It  is  all  very  well  for  gentlemen  to 
call  themselves  reformers,'  "  Hugh  was 
writing,  '"but  have  these  gentlemen 
ever  realized  to  themselves  the  meaning 
of  that  word  ?     We  think  that  they  have 

never    done    so    as    long   as '      Of 

course  you  love  her,"  said  Hugli,  with 
his  eyes  still  on  the  paper,  still   leaning 
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on  his  pen,  but  finding  by  the  cessation 
of  sound  that  Trevelyan  had  paused, 
and  therefore  knowing  that  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  speak. 

"  As  much  as  ever,"  said  Trevelyan, 
with  energy. 

"  '  As  long  as  they  follow  such  a  leader, 
in  such  a  cause,  into  whichever  lobby 
he  may  choose  to  take  them '  Ex- 
actly so, — exactly,"  said  Stanbury  ;  "just 
as  much  as  ever." 

"  You  are  not  listening  to  a  word," 
said  Trevelyan. 

"  I  haven't  missed  a  single  expression 
you  have  used,"  said  Stanbury.  "  But 
a  fellow  has  to  do  two  things  at  a  time 
when  he's  on  the  daily  press." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting 
you,"  said  Trevelyan,  angrily,  getting 
up,  taking  his  hat,  and  stalking  off  to 
the  house  of  Lady  Milborough.  In  this 
way  he  became  rather  a  bore  to  his 
friends.  He  could  not  divest  his  mind 
of  the  injury  which  had  accrued  to  him 
from  his  wife's  conduct,  nor  could  he 
help  talking  of  the  grief  with  which  his 
mind  was  laden.  And  he  was  troubled 
witli  sore  suspicions,  which,  as  fir  as  they 
concerned  his  wife,  had  certainly  not 
been  merited.  It  had  seemed  to  him 
that  she  had  persisted  in  her  intimacy 
with  Colonel  Osborne  in  a  manner  that 
was  not  compatible  with  that  wife-like 
indifference  which  he  regarded  as  her 
duty.  Why  had  she  written  to  him  and 
received  letters  from  him  when  her  hus- 
band had  plainly  told  her  that  any  such 
communication  was  objectionable?  She 
had  done  so,  and  as  far  as  Trevelyan 
could  remember  her  words,  had  plainly 
declared  that  she  would  continue  to  do 
so.  He  had  sent  her  away,  into  the  most 
remote  retirement  he  could  find  for  her  ; 
but,  the  post  was  open  to  her.  He  had 
heard  much  of  Mrs.  Stanbury,  and  of 
Priscilla,  from  his  friend  Hugh,  and 
thoroughly  believed  that  his  wife  was  in 
respectable  hands.  But  what  was  to 
prevent  Colonel  Osborne  from  going 
after  her,  if  he  chose  to  do  so?  And  if 
he  did  so  choose,  Mrs.  Stanbury  could 
not  prevent  their  meeting.  He  was 
racked  with  jealousy,  and  yet  he  did  not 
cease  tp  declare  to  himself  that  he  knew 
his  wife  too  well  to  believe  that  she 
would  sin.  He  could  not  rid  himself  of 
his  jealousy,  but  he  tried  with  all  his 
miojht  to  make  the  man  whom  he  hated 
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the  object  of  it,  rather  than  the  woman 
whom  he  loved. 

He  hated  Colonel  Osborne  with  all 
his  heart.  It  was  a  regret  to  him  that 
the  days  of  duelling  were  over,  so  that 
he  could  not  shoot  the  man.  And  yet, 
had  duelling  been  possible  to  him,  Co- 
lonel Osborne  had  done  nothing  that 
would  have  justified  hin  in  calling  his 
enemy  out,  or  would  even  have  enabled 
him  to  do  so  with  any  chance  of  in- 
ducing his  enemy  to  fight.  Circum- 
stances, he  thought,  were  cruel  to  him 
beyond  compare,  in  that  he  should  have 
been  made  to  suffer  so  great  torment 
Avithout  having  any  of  the  satisfaction 
of  revenge.  Even  Lady  Milborough, 
Avith  all  her  horror  as  to  the  Colonel, 
could  not  tell  him  that  the  Colonel  was 
amenable  to  any  punishment.  He  was 
advised  that  he  must  take  his  wife  away 
and  live  at  Naples  because  of  this  man, 
— that  he  must  banish  himself  entirely 
if  he  chose  to  repossess  himself  of  his 
wife  and  child ;  and  yet  nothing  could 
be  done  to  the  unprincipled  rascal  by 
whom  all  his  wrongs  and  sufterings  were 
occasioned!  Thinking  it  very  possible 
that  Colonel  Osborne  would  follow  his 
wife,  he  had  a  watch  set  upon  the  Co- 
lonel, He  had  found  a  retired  police- 
man,— a  most  discreet  man,  as  he  was 
assured, — who,  for  a  consideration,  un- 
dertook the  management  of  interesting 
jobs  of  this  kind.  The  man  was  one 
Bozzle,  who  had  not  lived  without  a 
certain  reputation  in  the  police  courts. 
In  these  days  of  his  madness,  therefore, 
he  took  Mr.  Bozzle  into  his  pay  ;  and 
after  a  while  he  got  a  letter  from  Bozzle 
with  the  Exeter  post-mark.  Colonel 
Osborne  had  left  London  with  a  ticket 
for  Lessboro'.  Bozzle  also  had  taken  a 
place  by  the  same  train  for  that  small 
town.  The  letter  was  written  in  the 
railway  carriage,  and,  as  Bozzle  ex- 
plained, would  be  posted  by  him  as  he 
passed  through  Exeter.  A  further  com- 
munication should  be  made  by  the  next 
day's  post,  in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Bozzle 
proposed  to  address  to  Z.  A,,  Post-ofiice, 
Waterloo  Place. 

On  receiving  this  first  letter,  Trevelyan 
was  in  an  agony  of  doubt,  as  well  as 
misery.  What  should  he  do  ?  Should 
he  go  to  Lady  Milborough,  or  to  Stan- 
bury ;  or  should  he  at  once  foDow  Co- 
lonel   Osborne     and     Mr.     Bozzle     to 
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Lessboro'.  It  ended  in  his  resolving 
fit  last  to  wait  for  the  letter  which  was 
to  be  addressed  to  Z.  A.  But  he  spent 
an  interval  of  horrible  suspense,  and  of 
insane  rage.  Let  the  laws  say  what  they 
might,  he  would  have  the  man's  blood, 
if  he  found  that  the  man  had  even  at- 
tempted to  wrong  him.  Then,  at  last, 
the  second  letter  reached  him.  Colonel 
Osborne  and  Mr.  Bozzle  had  each  of 
them  spent  the  day  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Lessboro',  not  exactly  in  each  other's 
company,  but  very  near  to  each  other. 
"The  Colonel"  had  ordered  a  gig,  on 
the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Lessboro', 
for  the  village  of  Cockchaffington  ;  and, 
for  all  Mr.  Bozzle  knew,  the  Colonel 
had  gone'to  Cockchaffington.  Mr.  Bozzle 
was  ultimately  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Colonel  had  really  spent  his  day  in  going 
to  Cockchaffington.  Mr.  Bozzle  himself, 
knowing  the  wiles  of  such  men  as  Colo- 
nel Osborne,  and  thinking  at  first  that 
that  journey  to  Cockchaffington  might 
only  be  a  deep  ruse,  had  walked  over  to 
Nnncombe  Putney.  There  he  had  had  a 
pint  of  beer  and  some  bread  and  cheese 
at  Mr.  Crocket's  house,  and  had  asked 
various  questions,  to  which  he  did  not 
receive  very  satisfactory  answers.  But 
he  inspected  the  Clock  House  very 
minutely,  and  came  to  a  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  point  at  which  it  would  be 
attacked,  if  burglary  were  the  object  of 
the  assailants.  And  he  observed  the 
iron  gates,  and  the  steps,  and  the  shape 
of  the  trees,  and  the  old  pigeon-house- 
looking  fabric  in  which  the  clock  used 
to  be  placed.  There  was  no  knowing 
when  information  might  be  wanted,  or 
what  information  might  not  be  of  use. 
But  he  made  himself  tolerably  sure  that 
Colonel  Osborne  did  not  visit  Nuncombe 
Putney  on  that  day  ;  and  then  he  walked 
back  to  Lessboro'.  Having  done  this, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  little  memoran- 
dum book  in  which  he  kept  the  records 
of  these  interesting  duties,  and  entered 
a  claim  against  his  employer  for  a  con- 
veyance to  Nuncombe  Putney  and  back, 
including  driver  and  ostler ;  and  then 
he  wrote  his  letter.  After  that  he  had 
a  hot  supper,  with  three  glasses  of 
brandy  and  water,  and  went  to  bed  with 
a  thorough  conviction  that  he  had  earned 
his  bread  on  that  day. 

The  letter  to  Z.  A.  did  not  give  all 
these    particulars,  but  it  did  explain  that 


Colonel  Osborne  had  gone  off,  apparent- 
ly, to  Cockchaffington,  and  that  he,  Boz- 
zle, had  himself  visited  Nuncombe  Put- 
ney. "  The  hawk  hasn't  been  nigh  the 
dovecot  as  yet,"  said  Mr.  Bozzle  in  his 
letter,  meaning  to  be  both  mysterious 
and  facetious. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  wit  or  the  mystery  disgusted  Trevel- 
yan  the  most.  He  had  felt  that  he  was 
defiling  himself  with  dirt  when  he  first 
went  to  Mr.  Bozzle.  He  knew  that  he  was 
having  recourse  to  means  that  were  base 
and  low,  which  could  not  be  other  than 
base  or  low,  let  the  circumstances  be  what 
they  might.  But  Mr.  Bozzle's  conversa- 
tion had  not  been  quite  so  bad  as  Mr. 
Bozzle's  letters;  as  it  may  have  been  that 
Mr.  Bozzle's  successful  activity  was  more 
insupportable  than  his  futile  attempts. 
But,  nevertheless,  something  must  be 
done.  It  could  not  be  that  Colonel  Os- 
borne should  have  gone  down  to  the 
close  neighborhood  of  Nuncombe  Put- 
ney without  the  intention  of  seeing  the 
lady  whom  his  obtrusive  pertinacity  had 
driven  to  that  seclusion.  It  was  terrible 
toTrevelyanthat  Colonel  Osborne  should 
be  there,  and  not  the  less  terrible  because 
such  a  one  as  Mr.  Bozzle  was  watching 
the  Colonel  on  his  behalf.  Should  he 
go  to  Nuncombe  Putney  himself?  And 
if  so,  when  he  got  to  Nuncombe  Putney, 
what  should  he  do  there  ?  At  last,  in  his 
suspense  and  his  grief,  he  resolved  that  he 
would  tell  the  whele  to  Hugh  Stanbury. 

"Do  you  mean,"  said  Hugh,  "that 
you  have  put  a  policeman  on  his  track  ?" 

"The  man  was  a  policeman  once." 

"What  we  call  a  private  detective.  I 
can't  say  I  think  you  were  right." 

"  But  you  see  that  it  was  necessary," 
said  Trevelyan. 

"  I  can't  say  thtt  it  was  necessary.  To 
speak  out,  I  can't  understand  that  a  wife 
should  be  worth  watching  who  requires 
watching." 

"  Is  a  man  to  do  nothing,  then  ?  And 
even  now  it  is  not  my  wife  whom  I 
doubt." 

"  As  for  Colonel  Osborne,  if  he  chooses 
to  go  to  Lessboro',  why  shouldn't  he? 
Nothing  that  you  can  do,  or  that  Bozzle 
can  do,  can  prevent  him.  He  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  go  to  Lessboro'." 

"  But  he  has  not  a  right  to  go  to  my 
wife." 

"  And  if  your  wife  refuses  to  see  him  ; 
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or,  having  seen  him — for  a  man  may 
force  his  way  in  anywhere  with  a  little 
trouble — if  she  sends  him  away  with  a 
flea  in  his  ear,  as  I  believe  she  would — ^" 

"  She  is  so  frightfully  indiscreet." 

"I  don't  see  what  Bozzle  can  do." 

"  He  has  found  out,  at  any  rate,  that 
Osborne  is  there,"  said  Trevelyan.  "  I 
am  not  more  fond  of  dealing  with  such 
fellows  than  you  are  yourself.  But  I 
think  it  is  my  duty  to  know  what  is  go- 
ing on.     What  ought  I  to  do  now?" 

"  I  should  do  nothing,  except  dismiss 
Bozzle." 

"You  know  that  that  is  nonsense, 
Stanbury." 

"  Whatever  I  did  I  should  dismiss 
Bozzle."  Stanbury  was  now  quite  in 
earnest,  and,  as  he  repeated  his  sugges- 
tion for  the  dismissal  of  the  policeman, 
puslied  his  writing  things  away  from 
liitn.  "  If  you  ask  my  opinion,  you 
know,  I  must  tell  you  what  I  think.  I 
should  get  rid  of  Bozzlo  as  a  beginning. 
If  you  will  only  think  of  it,  how  can  your 
wife  come  back  to  you  if  she  learns  that 
you  have  set  a  detective  to  watch  her  ?  " 

"  But  I  haven't  set  the  man  to  watch 
her." 

"  Colonel  Osborne  is  nothing  to  you, 
except  as  he  is  concerned  with  her.  This 
man  is  now  down  in  her  neighborhood ; 
and  if  she  learns  that,  how  can  she  help 
feeling  it  as  a  deep  insult  ?  Of  course, 
the  man  watches  her  as  a  cat  watches  a 
mouse."  , 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  can't 
write  to  the  man  and  tell  him  to  come 
away.  Osborne  is  down  there,  and  I 
must  do  something.  Will  you  go  down 
to  ISTuncombe  Putney  yourself,  and  let 
me  know  the  truth  ?  " 

After  much  debating  of  the  subject, 
Hugh  Stanbury  said  that  he  would 
himself  go  down  to  Nuncombe  Putney 
alone.  There  were  difliculties  about  the 
D.  R. ;  but  he  would  go  to  the  office  of 
the  newspaper  and  overcome  them. 
How  far  the  presence  of  Nora  Rowley 
at  his  mother's  house  may  have  assisted 
in  bringing  him  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ney, perhaps  need  not  be  accurately 
stated.  He  acknovvledged  to  himself 
that  thp  claims  of  friendship  were  strong 
upon  him  ;  and  that  as  he  had  loudly  dis- 
approved of  the  Bozzle  arrangement,  he 
ought  to  lend  a  hand  to  some  other 
scheme   of   action.      Moreover,  having 


professed  his  conviction  that  no  improper 
visiting  could  possibly  take  place  under 
his  mother's  roof,  he  felt  bound  to  show 
that  he  was  not  afraid  to  trust  to  that 
conviction  himself.  He  declared  that 
he  would  be  ready  to  proceed  to  Nun- 
combe  Putney  to-morrow, — but  only  on 
condition  that  he  might  have  plenary 
power  to  dismiss  Bozzle. 

"  There  can  be  no  reason  why  you 
should  take  any  notice  of  the  man,"  said 
Trevelyan. 

"  How  can  I  help  noticing  him  when  I 
find  him  prowling  about  the  place  ?  Of 
course  I  shall  know  who  he  is." 

"  I  don't  see  that  you  need  know 
anything  about  him." 

"  My  dear  Trevelyan,  you  cannot  have 
two  ambassadors  engaged  in  the  same 
service  without  coinuiunication  with 
each  other.  And  any  communication 
with  Mr.  Bozzle,  except  that  of  sending 
him  back  to  London,  I  will  not  have." 
The  controversy  was  ended  by  the 
writing  of  a  letter  from  Trevelyan  to 
Bozzle,  which  was  confided  to  Stanbury, 
in  which  the  ex-policeman  was  thanked 
for  his  activity  and  requested  to  return 
to  London  for  the  present.  "  As  we 
are  now  aware  that  Colonel  Osborne 
is  in  the  neighborhood,"  said  the  letter, 
"  my  friend  Mr.  Stanbury  will  know 
what  to  do." 

As  soon  as  this  was  settled  Stanbury 
went  to  the  office  of  the  D.  R.  and  made 
arrangement  as  to  his  work  for  three 
days.  Jones  could  do  the  article  on  the 
Irish  Church  upon  a  |)inch  like  this, 
although  he  had  not  given  much  study 
to  the  subject  as  yet ;  and  Puddle waite, 
who  was  great  in  City  matters  would 
try  his  hand  on  the  present  state  of 
society  in  Rome,  a  suV)ject  on  which  it 
was  essential  that  the  D.  R.  should  ex- 
press itself  at  once.  Having  settled 
these  little  troubles  Stanbury  returned 
to  his  friend,  and  in  the  evening  they 
dined  together  at  a  tavern. 

"  And  now,  Trevelyan,  let  me  know 
fi\irly  what  it  is  that  you  wish,"  said 
Stanbury. 

"  I  wish  to  have  my  wife  back  again." 
"  Simply  that.  If  she  will  agree  to 
come  back,  you  will  make  no  difficulty." 
"  No  ;  not  quite  simply  that.  I  shall 
desire  that  she  shall  be  guided  by  my 
wishes  as  to  any  intimacies  she  may 
form." 
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"  Tliat  is  all  very  well ;  but  is  she  to 
give  any  undertaking?  Do  you  intend 
to  exact  any  promise  from  her  ?  It  is 
my  opinion  that  she  will  be  Avilling 
enough  to  come  back,  and  that  when  she 
is  with  you  there  will  be  no  further 
cause  for  quarrelling.  But  I  don't  think 
she  will  bind  herself  by  any  exacted 
promise ;  and  certainly  not  through  a 
ihix-d  person." 

"Then  say  nothing  about  it.  Let 
her  write  a  letter  to  me  proposing  to 
come — and  she  shall  come." 

"  Very  well.  So  far  I  understand. 
And  now  what  about  Colonel  Osborne  ? 
You  don't  want  me  to  quarrel  with 
him,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  keep  that  for  my- 
self," said  Trevelyan,  grimly. 

"  If  you  will  take  my  advice  you  will 
not  trouble  yourself  about  him,"  said 
Stanbury.  "  But  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  not  to  meddle  or  make  with 
him  ?  Of  course,"  continued  Stanbury, 
after  a  pause,  "  if  I  find  that  he  is  intrud- 
ing himself  in  my  mother's  house,  I  shall 
tell  him  that  he  must  not  come  there." 

"  But  if  you  find  him  installed  in  your 
mother's  house  as  a  visitor — how  then  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  regard  that  as  possible." 

"I  don't  mean  living  there,"  said 
Trevelyan,  "but  coming  backwards  and 
forw\ards, — going  on  in  habits  of  inti- 
macy,  with, ?  "  His  voice  trem- 
bled so  as  he  asked  these  questions,  that 
he  could  not  pronounce  the  word  which 
was  to  complete  them. 

"  With  Mi-s.  Trevelyan,  you  mean." 

"  Yes ;  with  my  wife.  I  don't  say 
that  it  is  so  ;  but  it  may  be  so.  You 
will  be  bound  to  tell  me  the  truth." 

"  I  will  certainly  tell  you  the  truth." 

"  And  the  whole  truth." 

"Yes;  the  whole  truth." 

"  Should  it  be  so  I  Avill  never  see  her 
again — never.  And  as  for  him,— but 
never  mind."  Then  there  was  another 
short  period  of  silence,  during  which 
Stanbury  smoked  his  pipe  and  sipped 
his  whiskey  toddy.  "  You  must  see," 
continued  Trevelyan,  "that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  I  should  do  some- 
thing. It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  say 
that  you  do  not  like  detectives.  Neither 
do  I  like  them.  But  what  was  I  to  do? 
When  you  condemn  me  you  hardly  real- 
ize the  difficulties  of  my  posiiion." 

"It  is   the    deuce  of  a  nuisance  cer- 


tainly," said  Stanbury,  through  the  cloud 
of  smoke,  thinking  now  not  at  all  of  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  but  of  Mi's.  Trevelyau's  sister. 

"  It  makes  a  man  almost  feel  that  he 
had  better  not  marry  at  all,"  said  Tre- 
velyan. 

"  I  don't  see  that.  Of  course  there 
may  come  troubles.  The  tiles  n^ay  fall 
on  your  head,  you  know,  as  you  walk 
through  the  streets.  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
women  go  straight  enough  nineteen 
times  out  of  twenty.  But  they  don't  like 
being — what  I  call  looked  after." 

"  And  did  I  look  after  my  wife  more 
than  I  ought  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mean  that ;  but  if  I  were 
married — which  I  never  shall  be,  for  I 
shall  never  attain  to  the  respectabihty  of 
a  fixed  income — I  fancy  I  shouldn't  look 
after  my  wife  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that 
women  hate  to  be  told  about  their  duties." 

"  But  if  you  saw  your  wife,  quite  in- 
nocently, falling  into  an  improper  in- 
timacy— taking  up  with  people  she  ought 
not  to  know^ — doing  that  in  ignorance, 
which  could  not  but  compromise  your- 
self,— wouldn't  you  speak  a  word  then  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  might  just  say,  in  an  ofi'-hand 
way,  that  Jones  was  aTascal,  or  a  liar,  or 
a  fool,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  But  I 
would  never  caution  her  against  Jones. 
By  George,  I  believe  a  woman  can  stand 
anything  better  than  that." 

"  You  have  never  tried  it,  my  friend." 

"And  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  shall. 
As  for  me,  I  believe  Aunt  Stanbury  was 
right  when  she  said  that  I  was  a  radical 
vagabond.  I  dare  say  I  shall  never  try 
the  thing  myself,  and  therefore  it's  very 
easy  to  have  a  theory.  But  I  must  be 
ofi".  Good  night,  old  fellow.  I'll  do  the 
best  I  can  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  I'll  let  you 
know  the  truth." 

There  had  been  a  question  during  the 
day  as  to  whether  Stanbury  should  let 
his  sister  know  by  letter  that  he  was  ex- 
pected ;  but  it  had  been  decided  that  he 
should  appear  at  Nuncombe  without  any 
previous  notification  of  his  arrival.  Tre- 
velyan had  thought  that  this  was  very 
necessary,  and  when  Stanbury  had  urged 
that  such  a  measure  seemed  to  imply  sus- 
picion, he  had  declared  that  in  no  other 
way  could  the  truth  be  obtained.  He, 
Trevelyan,  simply  wanted  to  know 
the  facts  as  they  were  occurring.  It  was  a 
fact  that  Colonel  Osborne  was  down  in 
the  neighborhood    of  Nuncombe   Put- 
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iicy.  That,  at  least,  had  been  ascer- 
tained. It  might  very  possibly  be  the 
case  that  he  would  be  refused  admittance 
to  the  Clock  House — that  all  the  ladies 
there  would  combine  to  keep  him  out. 
But — so  Trevelyan  urged — the  truth  on 
this  point  was  desired.  It  was  essen- 
tially necessary  to  his  happiness  that  he 
should  know  what  was  being  done. 

"Your  mother  and  sister,"  said  he, 
"  cannot  be  afraid  of  your  coming  sud- 
denly among  them." 

Stanbury,  so  urged,  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  yield,  biit  yet  he  had  felt  that  he 
himself  was  almost  acting  like  a  detec- 
tive policeman,  in  purj^osely  falling  down 
upon  them  without  a  word  of  announce- 
ment. Had  chance  circumstances  made 
it  necessary  that  he  should  go  in  such  a 
manner  he  would  have  thought  nothing 
of  it.  It  would  simply  have  been  a 
pleasant  joke  to  him. 

As  he  went  down  by  the  ti-ain  on  the 
following  day,  he  almost  felt  ashamed  of 
the  part  which  he  had  been  called  upon 
to  perform. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

SnOWING  HOW  COLONEL  OSBORNE  WENT  TO  COCK- 
CHAFFINGTON. 

Together  with  Miss  Stanbnry's  first 
letter  to  her  sister-in-law  a  letter  had 
also  been  delivered  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
Nora  Rowley,  as  her  sister  had  left  the 
room  with  this  in  her  hand,  had  ex- 
pressed her  opinion  that  it  had  come 
from  Trevelyan  ;  but  it  had  in  truth  been 
written  by  Colonel  Osborne.  And  when 
that  second  letter  from  Miss  Stanbury 
had  been  received  at  the  Clock  House — 
that  in  which  she  in  plain  terms  begged 
for  the  accusation  conveyed  in  her  first 
letter — Colonel  Osborne  had  started  on 
his  deceitful  little  journey  to  Cockchaf- 
fington,  and  Mr.  Bozzle,  the  ex-police- 
man who  had  him  in  hand,  had  already 
asked  his  way  to  Ntmcombe  Putney. 

When  Colonel  Osborne  learned  that 
Louis  Trevelyan  had  broken  up  his  es- 
tablishment in  Curzon  Street,  and  had 
sent  his  wife  away  into  a  barbai'ous  re- 
tirement in  Dartmoor — for  such  was  the 
nature  of  the  information  on  the  subject 
which  was  spread  among  Trevelyan's 
friends  in  London — and  when  he  was 
made  aware  also  that  all  this  was  done 
on  his  account,  because  he  was  so  closely 
intimate  with  Trevelyan's  wife,  and  be- 


cause Trevelyan's  wife  was,  and  persisted 
in  continuing  to  be,  so  closely  intimate 
with  him,  his  vanity  was  gratified. 
Although  it  might  be  true,  and  no 
doubt  was  true,  that  he  said  much  to 
his  friends  and  to  himself  of  the  deep 
sorrow  which  he  felt  that  such  a  trouble 
should  befall  his  old  friend  and  his  old 
friend's  daughter  ;  nevertheless,  as  he 
curled  his  gray  whiskers  before  the  glass, 
and  made  the  most  of  such  remnant  of 
hair  as  was  left  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
as  he  looked  to  the  padding  of  his  coat, 
and  completed  a  study  of  the  wrinkles 
beneath  his  eyes,  so  that  in  conversation 
they  might  be  as  little  apparent  as  pos- 
sible, he  felt  more  of  pleasure  than  of 
pain  in  regard  to  the  whole  aifair.  It 
was  vrf3ry  sad  that  it  should  be  so,  but  it 
was  human.  Had  it  been  in  his  power 
to  set  the  whole  matter  right  by  a  word, 
he  would  probably  have  spoken  that 
word  ;  but  as  this  was  not  possible,  as 
Trevelyan  had  in  his  opinion  made  a 
gross  fool  of  himself,  as  Emily  Trevelyan 
was  very  nice,  and  not  the  less  nice  in 
that  she  certainly  was  fond  of  himself, 
as  great  tyranny  had  been  used  towards 
her,  and  as  he  himself  had  still  the  plea 
of  old  family  friendship  to  protect  his 
conscience — to  protect  his  conscience  un- 
less he  went  so  far  as  to  make  that  plea 
an  additional  sting  to  his  conscience — he 
thotight  that,  as  a  man,  he  must  follow  up 
the  matter.  Here  was  a  young,  and  fash- 
ionable, and  very  pretty  woman  banished 
to  the  wilds  of  Dartmoor  for  his  sake. 
And,  as  far  as  he  could  understand,  she 
would  not  have  been  so  banished  had  she 
consented  to  say  that  she  would  give  up 
her  acquaintance  with  him.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances as  these  was  it  possible  that  he 
should  do  nothing  ?  Various  ideas  ran 
through  his  head.  He  began  to  think  that 
if  Trevelyan  were  out  of  the  way,  he 
miglit — might  perhaps  be  almost  tempted 
to  make  this  woman  his  wife.  She  was 
so  nice  that  he  almost  thought  that  he 
might  be  rash  enough  for  that,  although 
he  knew  well  the  satisfaction  of  being  a 
bachelor  ;  but  as  the  thought  suggested 
itself  to  him,  he  was  well  aware  that  he 
was  thinking  of  a  thing  quite  distant  from 
him.  The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that 
Colonel  Osborne  meditated  any  making- 
away  with  the  husband.  Our  Colonel 
was  certainly  not  the  man  for  a  murder. 
Nor  did  he  even  think  of  running  away 
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with  his  friend's  daughter.  Though  lie 
told  himself  that  he  could  dispose  of  his 
wrinkles  satisfactorily,  still  he  knew 
himself  and  his  powers  sufficiently  to  be 
aware  that  he  was  no  longer  fit  to  be  the 
hero  of  such  a  romance  as  that.  He  ac- 
knowledged to  himself  that  there  was 
much  labor  to  be  gone  through  in  run- 
ning away  with  another  man's  wife  ;  and 
that  the  results,  in  respect  to  personal 
comfort,  are  not  always  happy.  But 
what  if  Mrs.  Trevelyan  were  to  divorce 
herself  from  her  husband  on  the  score  of 
her  husband's  cruelty  ?  Various  horrors 
were  related  as  to  the  man's  treatment 
of  hrs  wife.  By  some  it  was  said  that 
she  was  in  the  prison  on  Dartmoor — or, 
if  not  actually  in  the  prison,  an  arrange- 
ment which  the  prison  discipline  might 
perhaps  make  difficult — that  she  was  in 
the  custody  of  one  of  the  prison  warders 
who  possessed  a  prim  cottage  and  a  grim 
wife,  just  outside  the  prison  walls. 
Colonel  Osborne  did  not  himself  believe 
even  so  much  as  this,  but  he  did  believe 
that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  been  banished 
to  some  inhospitable  region,  to  some 
dreary  comfortless  abode,  of  which,  as 
the  wife  of  a  man  of  fortune,  she  would 
have  great  ground  to  complain.  So 
thinking,  he  did  not  probably  declare  to 
himself  that  a  divorce  should  be  obtained, 
and  that,  in  such  event,  he  would  marry 
the  lady — but  ideas  came  across  his  mind 
in  that  direction.  Trevelyan  was  a  cruel 
Bluebeard  ;  Emily — as  he  was  studious 
to  call  Mrs.  Trevelyan — was  a  dear  in- 
jured saint.  And  as  for  himself,  though 
he  acknowledged  to  himself  that  the 
lumbago  pinched  him  now  and  again,  so 
that  he  could  not  rise  from  his  chair  with 
all  the  alacrity  of  youth,  yet,  when  he 
walked  along  Pall  Mall  with  his  coat 
properly  buttoned,  he  could  not  but  ob- 
serve that  a  great  many  young  women 
looked  at  him  with  admiring  eyes. 

It  was  thus  with  no  settled  scheme 
that  the  Colonel  went  to  work,  and  made 
inquiries,  and  ascertained  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan's  address  in  Devonshire.  When  he 
learned  it,  he  thought  he  had  done 
much;  though,  in  truth,  there  had  been 
no  secrecy  in  the  matter.  Scores  of  peo- 
ple knew  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  address  be- 
sides the  newsvender  who  supplied  her 
paper,  from  whose  boy  Colonel  Osborne's 
servant  obtained  the  information.  But 
when  the  information  had  been  obtained, 


it  was  expedient  that  it  should  be  used  ; 
and  therefore  Colonel  Osborne  wrote  the 
following  letter  : — 

"  Acrobats  Club,  July  31, 186-. 

"  Dear  Emily." 

Twice  the  Colonel  wrote  Dearest  Emi- 
ly, and  twice  he  tore  the  sheet  on  which 
the  words  were  written.  He  longed  to 
be  ardent,  but  still  it  was  so  necessary 
to  be  prudent !  He  was  not  quite  sure 
of  the  lady.  Women  sometimes  tell 
their  husbands,  even  when  they  have 
quarrelled  with  them.  And,  although 
ardent  expressions  in  writing  to  pretty 
women  are  pleasant  to  male  writers,  it 
is  not  pleasant  for  a  gentleman  to  be 
asked  what  on  earth  he  means  by  that 
sort  of  thing  at  his  time  of  life.  The 
Colonel  gave  half  an  hour  to  the  con- 
sideration, and  then  began  the  letter, 
Dear  Emily.  If  prudence  be  the  soul  of 
valor,  may  it  not  be  considered  also  the 
very  mainspring,  or,  perhaps,  the  pivot 
of  love  ? 

"  Dear  Emily, 

"I  need  hardly  tell  you  with  what 
dismay  I  have  heard  of  all  that  has 
taken  place  in  Curzon  Street.  I  fear 
that  you  must  have  suffered  much,  and 
that  you  are  suffering  now.  It  is  an  in- 
expressible relief  to  me  to  hear  that  you 
have  your  child  with  you,  and  Nora. 
But,  nevertheless,  to  have  your  home 
taken  away  from  you,  to  be  sent  out  of 
London,  to  be  banished  from  all  society! 
And  for  what  ?  The  manner  in  which 
the  minds  of  some  men  work  is  quite  in- 
comprehensible. 

"  As  for  myself,  I  feel  that  I  have  lost 
the  company  of  a  friend  whom  indeed  I 
can  very  ill  spare.  I  have  a  thousand 
things  to  say  to  you,  and  among  them 
one  or  two  which  I  feel  that  I  must  say, 
— that  I  ought  to  say.  As  it  happens, 
an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine  is  Vicar  of 
Cockchaffington,  a  village  which  I  find 
by  the  map  is  very  near  to  Nuncombe 
Putney.  I  saw  him  in  town  last  spring, 
and  he  then  asked  me  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
There  is  something  in  his  church  which 
people  go  to  see,  and  though  I  don't  un- 
derstand churches  much,  I  shall  go  and 
see  it.  I  shall  run  down  on  Wednes- 
day, and  shall  sleep  at  the  inn  at  Less- 
boro'.  I  see  that  Lessboro'  is  a  market 
town,  and  I  suppose  there  is  an  inn. 
I  shall  go  over  to   my  fi'iend   on  the 
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Thursday,  but  shall  return  to  Lessboro'. 
Thougli  a  man  be  ever  so  eager  to  see  a 
chuch  doorway,  he  need  not  sleep  at  the 
parsonage.  On  the  following  day,  I  will 
get  over  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  see  me.  Considering 
my  long  friendship  with  you,  and  my 
great  attachment  to  your  father  and 
mother,  I  do  not  think  that  the  strictest 
martinet  would  tell  you  that  you  need 
hesitate  in  the  matter. 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Trevelyan  twice  at 
the  club,  but  he  has  not  spoken  to  me. 
Under  such  circumstances  I  could  not 
of  course  speak  to  liim.  Indeed,  I  may 
say  that  my  feelings  towards  him  just  at 
present  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  pre- 
clude me  from  doing  so  with  any  aj^pear- 
ance  of  cordiality. 

"  Dear  Emily, 

"  Believe  me  now,  as  always,  your  af 
fectionate  friend, 

"  Frederic  Osborne." 

When  he  read  that  letter  over  to  him- 
self a  second  time  he  felt  quite  sure  that 
he  had  not  committed  himself.  Even  if 
his  friend  were  to  send  the  letter  to  her 
husband,  it  could  not  do  him  any  hai-m. 
He  was  aware  that  he  might  have  dilat- 
ed more  on  the  old  friendship  between 
himself  and  Sir  Marmaduke,  but  he  ex- 
perienced a  certain  distaste  to  the  men- 
tion of  things  appertaining  to  years  long 
past.  It  did  not  quite  suit  him  in  his  pre- 
sent frame  of  mind  to  speak  of  his  re- 
gard in  those  quasi-paternal  terms  which 
he  would  have  used  had  it  satistied  him 
to  represent  himself  simply  as  her  father's 
friend.  His  language  therefore  had  been 
a  little  doubtful,  so  that  the  lady  might, 
if  she  were  so  minded,  look  upon  him  in 
that  lender  light  in  which  her  husband 
had  certainly  chosen  to  regard  him. 

When  the  letter  was  handed  to  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  she  at  once  took  it  with  her 
up  to  her  own  room,  so  that  she  might 
be  alone  when  she  read  it.  The  hand- 
writing was  quite  familiar  to  her,  and  she 
did  not  choose  that  even  her  sister 
should  see  it.  She  had  told  herself 
twenty  times  over  that,  while  living  at 
Nuncombe  Putney,  she  was  not  living 
und«r  the  guardianship  of  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury,  She  would  consent  to  live  under 
the  guardianship  of  no  one,  as  her  hus- 
band did  not  choose  to  remain  with  her 
and    protect    her.      She   had    done  no 
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wrong,  and  she  would  submit  to  no 
other  authority  than  that  of  her  legal 
lord  and  master.  Nor,  according  to 
her  views  of  her  own  position,  was  it  in 
his  power  to  depute  that  authority  to 
others.  He  had  caused  the  separation, 
and  now  she  must  be  the  sole  .judge  of 
her  own  actions.  In  itself,  a  correspond- 
ence between  her  and  her  father's  old 
friend  was  in  no  degree  criminal  or  even 
faulty.  There  was  no  reason,  moral,  so- 
cial, or  religious,  why  an  old  man,  over 
fifty,  who  had  known  her  all  her  life, 
should  not  write  to  her.  But  yet  she 
could  not  say  aloud  before  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury,  and  Priscilla,  and  her  sister,  that 
she  had  received  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Osborne.  She  felt  that  the  color  had 
come  to  her  cheek,  and  that  she  could 
not  even  walk  out  of  the  room  as  though 
the  letter  had  been  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  her. 

And  would  it  have  been  a  matter  of 
indifference  had  there  been  nobody  there 
to  see  her?  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  cer- 
tainly not  in  love  with  Colonel  Osborne. 
She  was  not  more  so  now  than  she  had 
been  when  her  father's  friend,  purposely 
dressed  for  the  occasion,  had  kissed  her 
in  the  vestry  of  the  church  in  which  she 
was  married,  and  had  given  her  a  bless- 
ing, which  was  then  intended  to  be  semi- 
paternal, — as  from  an  old  man  to  a 
young  woman.  She  was  not  in  love 
with  him, — never  would  be,  never  could 
be  in  love  with  him.  Reader,  you  may 
believe  in  her  so  far  as  that.  But  where 
is  the  woman,  who,  Avhen  she  is  neglect- 
ed, thrown  over,  and  suspected  by  the 
man  that  she  loves,  will  not  feel  the  de- 
sire of  some  sympathy,  some  solicitude, 
some  show  of  regard  from  another  man  ? 
This  woman's  life,  too,  had  not  hitherto 
been  of  such  a  nature  that  the  tranquilli- 
ty of  the  Clock  House  at  Nuncombe 
Putney  afforded  to  her  all  that  she  de- 
sired. She  had  been  there  now  a  mouth, 
and  was  almost  sick  from  the  want  of 
excitement.  And  she  was  full  of  wrath 
against  her  husband.  Why  had  he  sent 
her  tliere  to  break  her  heart  in  a  dis- 
graceful retirement,  when  she  had  never 
wronged  him  ?  From  morning  till  night 
she  had  no  employment,  no  amiisement, 
nothing  to  satisfy  her  cravings.  Why  was 
she  to  be  doomed  to  such  an  existence? 
She  had  declared  that  as  long  sis  she  could 
have  her  boy  with  her,  she  would   be 
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happy.  She  was  allowed  to  have  her 
boy ;  but  she  was  anything  but  happy. 
When  she  received  Colonel  Osborne's 
letter, — ^while  she  held  it  in  her  liand 
still  unopened,  she  never  for  a  moment 
thought  that  that  could  make  her  happy. 
But  there  was  in  it  something  of  excite- 
ment. And  she  painted  the  man  to  her- 
self in  brighter  colors  now  than  she  had 
ever  given  to  him  in  her  former  portraits. 
He  cared  for  her.  He  was  gracious  to 
her.  He  appreciated  her  talents,  her 
beauty,  and  her  conduct.  He  knew  that 
she  deserved  a  treatment  very  different 
from  that  accorded  to  her  by  her  hus- 
band. Why  should  she  reject  the  sym- 
pathy of  her  father's  oldest  friend,  be- 
cause her  husband  was  madly  jealous 
about  an  old  man  '?  Her  husband  bad 
chosen  to  send  her  away,  and  to  leave 
her,  so  that  she  must  act  on  her  own 
judgment.  Acting  on  her  own  judg- 
ment, she  read  Colonel  Osborne's  letter 
from  fii'st  to  last.  She  knew  that  he  was 
wrong  to  speak  of  coming  to  Nuncombe 
Putney  ;  but  yet  she  thought  that  she 
would  see  him.  She  had  a  dim  percep- 
tion that  she  was  standing  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  on  broken  ground  which 
might  fall  under  her  without  a  moment's 
warning,  and  yet  she  would  not  retreat 
from  the  danger.  Though  Colonel  Os- 
borne was  wrong,  very  wrong  in  coming 
to  see  her,  yet  she  liked  him  for  coming. 
Though  she  would  be  half  afraid  to  tell 
her  news  to  Mrs.  Stanbury,  and  more 
than  half  afraid  to  tell  Priscilla,  yet  she 
liked  the  excitement  of  the  fear.  Nora 
would  scold  her ;  but  Nora's  scolding 
she  thought  she  could  answer.  And 
then  it  was  not  the  fact  that  Colonel  Os- 
borne was  coming  down  to  Devonshire 
to  see  her.  He  was  coming  as  far  as 
Lessboro'  to  see  his  friend  at  Cockchul- 
fington.  And  when  at  Lessboro',  was  it 
likely  that  he  should  leave  the  neighbor- 
hood without  seeing  the  daughter  of  his 
old  ally?  And  why  should  he  do  so?  Was 
he  to  be  unnatural  in  his  conduct,  uncivil, 
and  unfriendly,  because  Mr.  Trevelyan 
had  been  foolish,  suspicious,  and  insane  ? 
So  arguing  with  herself,  she  answered 
Colonel  Osborne's  letter  before  she  had 
spoken  on  the  subject  to  any  one  in  the 
house — and  this  was  her  answer  : — 

"  My  dear  Coloxel  Osborne, 

"  I  must  leave  it  to  your  own  judg- 


ment to  decide  whether  you  will  come 
to  Nuncombe  Putney  or  not.  There  are 
reasons  which  would  seem  to  make  it 
expedient  that  you  should  stay  away, 
even  though  circumstances  are  bringing 
you  into  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
But  of  these  reasons  I  will  leave  you  to 
be  the  judge.  I  will  never  let  it  be  said 
that  I  myself  have  had  cause  to  dread 
the  visit  of  any  old  friend.  Neverthe- 
less, if  you  stay  away,  I  shall  understand 
why  you  do  so. 

"Personally,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you,  as  I  have  always  been.  It  seems 
odd  to  me  that  I  cannot  write  in  warm- 
er tones  to  my  father's  and  mother's 
oldest  friend.  Of  course,  you  will  un- 
derstand that  though  I  shall  readily  see 
you  if  you  call,  I  cannot  ask  you  to  stay. 
In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  now  living  in 
my  own  house.  I  am  staying  with  Mrs. 
Stanbury,  and  the  place  is  called  the 
Clock  House. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Emily  Trevelyan. 

"  The  Clock  House,  Nuncombe  Putney,  Monday." 

Soon  after  she  had  written  it,  Nora 
came  into  her  room,  and  at  once  asked 
concerning  the  letter  which  she  had  seen 
delivered  to  her  sister  that  morning. 

"  It  was  from  Colonel  Osborne,"  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  From  Colonel  Osborne  !  How  very 
wrong!" 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  is  wrong  at  alL 
Because  Louis  is  foolish  and  mad,  that 
cannot  make  another  man  wrong  for 
doing  the  most  ordinary  thing  in  the 
world." 

"  I  had  hoped  it  had  been  from  Louis," 
said  Nora. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no.  He  is  by  no  means  so 
considerate.  I  do  not  suppose  I  shall 
hear  from  him  till  he  chooses  to  give 
some  fresh  order  about  myself  or  my 
child.  He  will  hardly  trouble  himself 
to  write  to  me,  unless  he  takes  up  some 
new  freak  to  show  me  that  he  is  my 
master." 

".And  what  does  Colonel  Osborne 
say?" 

"  He  is  coming  here." 

"  Coming  here  ? "  almost  shouted 
Nora. 

"  Yes ;  absolutely  here.  Does  it  sound 
to  you  as  if  Lucifer  himself  were  about 
to  show  his  face?  The  fact  is,  he  hap- 
pens to  have  a  friend  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  whom  he  has  long  promised  to 
visit;  and  as  he  must  be  at  Lessboro', 
he  does  not  choose  to  go  away  without 
the  compliment  of  a  calL  It  will  be  as 
much  to  you  as  to  me." 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  him  in  the  least," 
said  Nora. 

"  There  is  his  letter.  As  you  seem  to 
be  so  supicious,  you  had  better  read  it." 

Then  Nora  read  it. 

"  And  there  is  a  copy  of  my  answer," 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  "  I  shall  keep  both, 
because  I  know  so  well  what  ill-natured 
things  people  will  say." 

"Dear  Emily,  do  not  send  it,"  said 
Nora. 

"  Indeed  I  shall.  I  will  not  be  fright- 
ened by  bugbears.  And  I  will  not  be 
driven  to  confess  to  any  man  on  earth 
that  I  am  afraid  to  see  him.  Why  should 
I  be  afraid  of  Colonel  Osborne  ?  I  will 
not  submit  to  acknowledge  that  there 
can  be  any  danger  in  Colonel  Osborne. 
Were  I  to  do  so  I  should  be  repeating 
the  insult  against  myself.  If  my  hus- 
band wished  to  guide  me  in  such  mat- 
ters, why  did  he  not  stay  with  me  ?  " 

Then  she  went  out  into  the  village 
and  posted  the  letter.  Nora  meanwhile 
was  thinking  whether  she  would  call  in 
the  assistance  of  Priscilla  Stanbury  ;  but 
she  did  not  like  to  take  any  such  a  step 
in  opposition  to  her  sister. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

SHOWING    HOW  COLONEL    OSBORNK  WENT  TO  NUN- 
COMBE    PUTNEY. 

Colonel  Osborne  was  expected  at 
Nuncombe  Putney  on  the  Friday,  and  it 
was  Thursday  evening  before  either  Mrs. 
Stanbury  or  Priscilla  was  told  of  his 
coming.  Emily  had  argued  the  matter 
with  Nora,  declaring  "that  she  would 
make  the  communication  herself,  and 
that  she  would  make  it  when  she  pleased, 
and  how  she  pleased.  "If  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury thinks,"  said  she,  "that  I  am  going 
to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner,  or  that  I  will 
not  judge  myself  as  to  whom  I  may  see, 
or  Avhom  I  may  not  see,  she  is  very  much 
mistaken."  Nora  felt  that  were  she  to 
give  information  to  those  ladies  in  oppo- 
sition to  her  sister's  wishes,  she  would 
express  suspicion  on  her  own  part  by 
doing  so ;  and  she  was  silent.  On  that 
same  Thursday  Priscilla  had  written  her 
last  defiant  letter  to  her  aunt — that  let- 


ter in  which  she  had  cautioned  her  aunt 
to  make  no  farther  accusation  without 
being  sure  of  her  facts.  To  Priscilla's 
imagination,  that  coming  of  Lucifer  in 
person,  of  M-hich  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had 
spoken,  would  hardly  have  been  worse 
than  the  coming  of  Colonel  Osborne. 
When,  therefore,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  de- 
clared the  fact  on  the  Thursday  evening, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  speak  of  the  threat- 
ened visit  in  an  ordinary  voice,  and  as 
of  an  ordinary  circumstance,  it  w^as  as 
though  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  upon 
them. 

"  Colonel  Osborne  coming  here  ! "  said 
Priscilla,  mindful  of  the  Stanbury  cor- 
respondence— mindful  of  the  evil  tongues 
of  the  world. 

"And  why  not?"  demanded  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
Stanbury  correspondence. 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear!"  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Stanbuiy,  who,  of  course,  was  aware  of 
all  that  had  passed  between  the  Clock 
House  and  the  house  in  the  Close,  though 
the  letters  had  been  written  by  her 
daughter. 

Nora  was  determined  to  stand  up  for 
her  sister,  whatever  might  be  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  "  I  wish  Col- 
onel Osborne  were  not  coming,"  said 
she,  "because  it  makes  a  foolish  fuss; 
but  I  cannot  understand  how  anybody 
can  suppose  it  to  be  wrong  that  Emily 
should  see  papa's  very  oldest  friend  in 
the  world." 

"But  why  is  he  coming?"  demanded 
Priscilla. 

"  Because  he  wants  to  see  an  acquaint- 
ance at  Cockchaffington,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  ;  "  and  there  is  a  wonderful 
church-door  there." 

"A  church-fiddlestick!"  said  Pris- 
cilla. 

The  matter  was  debated  throughout 
all  the  evening.  At  one  time  there  was 
a  great  quarrel  between  the  ladies,  and 
then  there  was  a  reconciliation.  The 
point  on  which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  stood 
with  the  greatest  firmness  was  this,  that 
it  did  not  become  her,  as  a  married  wo- 
man, whose  conduct  had  always  been 
good,  and  who  was  more  careful  as  to 
that  than  she  was  even  of  her  name,  to 
be  ashamed  to  meet  any  man.  "Why 
should  I  not  see  Colonel  Osborne,  or 
Colonel  anybody  else  who  might  call 
here  with  the  same  justification  for  call- 
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ino-  which  his  old  friend  gives  him?" 
Priscilla  endeavored  to  explain  to  her 
that  her  husband's  known  wishes  ought 
to  hinder  her  from  doing  so.  "  My  hus- 
band should  have  remained  with  me  to 
express  his  wishes,"  Mrs.  Trevelyan  re- 
plied. 

Neither  could  Mrs.  Stanbury  nor  could 
Priscilla  bring  herself  to  say  that  the 
man  should  not  be  admitted  into  the 
house.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  in 
the  heat  of  her  anger,  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
declared  that  were  any  such  threat  held 
out  to  her,  she  would  leave  the  house 
and  see  Colonel  Osborne  in  the  sti^eet, 
or  at  the  inn. 

"  No,  Emily  ;  no,"  said  Nora. 
"  But  I  will     I  will  not  submit  to  be 
treated  as  a  guilty  woman,  or  as  a  pris- 
oner.     They   may  say  what  they  like, 
but  I  won't  be  shut  up. 

"  No  one  has  tried  to  shut  you  up," 
said  Priscilla. 

"  You  are  afraid  of  that  old  woman  at 
Exeter,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ;  for  by 
this  time  the  facts  of  the  Stanbury  cori-e- 
spondence  had  all  been  elicited  in  gene- 
ral conversation ;  "  and  yet  you  know 
how  uncharitable  and  malicious  she  is." 
"  We  are  not  afraid  of  her,"  said  Pris- 
cilla. "  We  are  afraid  of  nothing  but  of 
doing  wrong." 

"  And  it  will  be  wrong  to  let  an  old 
gentleman  come  into  the  house,"  said 
Nora,  "  who  is  nearly  sixty,  and  who  has 
known  us  ever  since  we  were  born  ?  " 

"  If  he  is  nearly  sixty,  Priscilla,"  said 
Mrs.  Stanbury,  "  that  does  seem  to  make 
a  difference."  Mrs.  Stanbury  herself 
was  only  just  sixty,  and  she  felt  herself 
to  be  quite  an  old  woman. 

"  They  may  be  devils  at  eighty,"  said 
Priscilla. 

"  Colonel  Osborne  is  not  a  devil  at 
all,"  said  Nora. 

"  But  mamma  is  so  foolish,"  said  Pris- 
cilla. "  The  man's  age  does  not  matter 
in  the  least." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Stanbury,  very  humbly. 

At  that  time  the  quarrel  was  raging, 
but  afterwards  came  the  reconciliation. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  Stanbury  corre- 
spondence the  fact  of  Colonel  Osborne's 
threatened  visit  would  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  a  thing  necessary — as  a  dis- 
agreeable necessity ;  but  how  was  the 
visit  to  be  admitted  and  passed  over  in 
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the  teeth  of  that  correspondence  ?  Pris- 
cilla felt  very  keenly  the  peculiar  cruelty 
of  her  position.  Of  course.  Aunt  Stan- 
bury would  hear  of  the  visit.  Indeed, 
any  secrecy  in  the  matter  was  not  com- 
patible with  Priscilla's  ideas  of  honesty. 
Her  aunt  had  apologized  humbly  for 
having  said  that  Colonel  Osborne  had 
been  at  Nuncombe.  That  apology, 
doubtless,  had  been  due.  Colonel 
Osborne  had  not  been  at  Nuncombe 
when  the  accusation  ha^  been  made,  and 
the  accusation  had  been  unjust  and  false. 
But  his  coming  had  been  spoken  of  by 
Priscilla  in  her  own  letters  as  an  occur- 
rence which  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 
Her  anger  against  her  aunt  had  been  for 
saying  that  the  man  had  come,  not  for 
objecting  to  such  a  visit.  And  now  the 
man  was  coming,  and  Aunt  Stanbury 
would  know  all  about  it.  How  great, 
how  terrible,  how  crushing  would  be 
Avmt  Stanbury's  triumph  ! 

"  I   must    write   and   tell   her,"    said 
Priscilla. 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  object,"  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  And  Hugh  must  be  told,"  said  Mrs. 
Stanbury. 

"  You  may  tell  all  the  world,  if  you 
like,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

In  this  way  it  w\as  settled  among  them 
that  Colonel  Osborne  was  to  be  received. 
On  the  next  morning,  Friday  morning", 
Colonel  Osborne,  doubtless  having  heard 
something  of  Mrs.  Crocket  from  his 
friend  at  Cockchaffington,  was  up  early, 
and  had  himself  driven  over  to  Nun- 
combe Putney  before  breakfast.  The 
ever-watchful  Bozzle  was,  of  course,  at 
his  heels, — or  rather,  not  at  his  heels  on 
the  first  two  miles  of  the  journey  ;  for 
Bozzle,  with  painful  zeal,  had  made  him- 
self aware  of  all  the  facts,  and  had 
started  on  the  Nuncombe  Putney  road 
half  an  hour  before  the  Colonel's  fly  was 
in  motion.  And  when  the  fly  passed 
him  he  was  lying  discreetly  hidden 
behind  an  old  oak.  The  driver,  how- 
ever, had  caught  a  climpse  of  him  as  he 
was  topping  a  hill,  and  having  seen  him 
about  on  the  previous  day,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  he  was  dressed  in  a  decent  coat 
and  trousers,  and  that,  nevertheless,  he 
was  not  a  gentleman,  began  to  suspect 
that  he  was — somebody.  There  was  a 
great  deal  said  afterwards  about  Bozzle 
in  Mrs.  Clegg's  yard  at  Lessboro' ;  but 
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the  Lessboro'  mind  was  never  able  to 
satisfy  itself  altogether  respecting  Bozzle 
and  his  mission.  As  to  Colonel  Osborne 
and  his  mission,  the  Lessboro'  mind  did 
satisfy  itself  with  much  certainty.  The 
horse  was  hardly  taken  from  out  of 
Colonel  Osborne's  fly  in  Mrs.  Crocket's 
yard  when  Bozzle  stepped  into  the  vil- 
lage by  a  path  which  he  had  already  dis- 
covered, and  soon  busied  himself  among 
the  tombs  in  the  churchyard.  Now,  one 
corner  of  the  churchyard  was  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  the  iron  gate  leading 
into  the  Clock  House.  "  Drat  'im,"  said 
the  wooden-legged  postman,  still  sitting 
on  his  donkey,  to  Mrs.  Crocket's  ostler, 
"  if  there  be'ant  the  chap  as  Ayas  here 
yesterday  when  I  was  a  starting,  and  I 
zeed  'nn  in  Lezbro'  street  thick  very 
morning."  "  He  be'ant  arter  no  good, 
that  'un,"  said  the  ostler.  After  that  a 
close  watch  was  kept  upon  the  watcher. 
In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Osborne  had 
ordered  his  breakfast  at  the  Stag  and 
Antlers,  and  had  asked  questions  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Clock  House.  He 
was  altogether  ignorant  of  Mr.  Bozzle, 
although  Mr.  Bozzle  had  been  on  his 
track  now  for  two  days  and  two  nights. 
He  had  determined,  as  he  came  on  to 
Nuncombe  Putney,  that  he  would  not 
be  shamefaced  about  his  visit  to  Mrs. 
Trevelyan.  It  is  possible  that  he  was 
not  so  keen  in  the  matter  as  he  had  been 
when  he  planned  his  journey  in  London  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  he  really  tried  to 
make  himself  believe  that  he  had  come 
all  the  way  to  the  confines  of  Dartmoor 
to  see  the  porch  of  Cockchaffington 
Church.  The  session  in  London  was 
over,  and  it  was  necessary  for  such  a 
man  as  Colonel  Osborne  that  he  should 
do  something  with  himself  before  he 
went  down  to  the  Scotch  grouse.  He 
had  long  desired  to  see  something  of  the 
most  picturesque  county  in  England ; 
and  now,  as  he  sat  eating  his  breakfast 
in  Mrs.  Crocket's  parlor,  he  almost 
looked  upon  his  dear  Emily  as  a  subsidi- 
ary attraction.  "Oh,  that's  the  Clock 
House,"'  he  said  to  Mrs.  Crocket.  "No, 
I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mrs. 
Stanbury  ;  very  respectable  lady,  so  I 
have  heard  ;  widow  of  a  clergyman  ;  ah, 
yes  ;  son  up  in  London  ;  I  know  him  ; — 
always  writing  books,  is  he  ?  Very 
clever,  I  dare  say.  But  there's  a  lady, 
— indeed,  two  ladies, — whom  I  do  know. 
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Mrs.  Trevelyan  is  there,  I  think,— and 
Miss  Rowley." 

"You  be'ant  Mu^er  Trevelyan,  be 
you  ? "  said  Mrs.  Crocket,  looking  at 
him  very  hard. 

"  No,  I'm  not  Mr.  Trevelyan." 

"  Nor  yet  '  the  Colonel '  they  do  be 
talking  about  ?  " 

"Well,  yes,  I  am  a  colonel.  I  don't 
know  why  anybody  should  talk  about 
me.  I'll  just  step  out  now,  however,  and 
see  my  friends." 

"It's  madam's  lover,"  said  Mrs.  Crock- 
et to  herself,  "as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs." 
As  she  said  so,  Colonel  Osborne  boldly 
walked  across  the  village  and  pulled  the 
bell  at  the  iron  gate,  while  Bozzle, 
crouching  among  the  tombs,  saw  the 
handle  in  his  hand.  "  There  he  is,"  said 
Prisci.'la.  Everybody  in  the  Clock 
House  had  known  that  the  fly,  Avhich 
they  had  seen,  brought  "the  Colonel" 
into  Nuncombe  Putney.  Everybody 
had  known  that  he  had  breakfasted  at 
the  Stag  and  Antlers.  And  everybody 
nov  knew  that  he  was  at  the  gate  ring- 
ing the  bell.  "Into  the  drawing-room," 
said  Mrs.  Stanbury,  with  a  fearful,  trem- 
ulous whisper,  to  the  girl  who  went 
across  the  little  garden  in  front  to  open 
the  iron  gate.  The  girl  felt  as  though 
Apollyon  were  there,  and  as  though  she 
were  called  upon  to  admit  Apollyon. 
Mrs.  Stanbury  having  uttered  her  whis- 
per, hurried  away  up-stairs.  Priscilla 
held  her  ground  in  the  parlor,  determin- 
ed to  be  near  the  scene  of  action  if  there 
might  be  need.  And  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  she  peeped  from  behind 
the  curtain,  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  terrible  man,  whose  coming  to 
Nuncombe  Putney  she  regarded  as  so 
severe  a  misfortune. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  had  all  been 
arranged.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Nora 
together  received  Colonel  Osborne  in  the 
drawing-room.  It  was  understood  that 
Nora  was  to  remain  there  during  the 
whole  visit.  "  It  is  horrible  to  think  that 
such  a  precaution  should  be  necessary," 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  said,  "  but  perhaps 
it  may  be  best.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  the  malice  of  people  may  not  in- 
vent." 

"  My  dear  girls,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I 
am  delighted  t6  see  you,"  and  he  gave  a 
hand  to  each. 

"We    are   not   very  cheerful   here," 
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said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  "as  you  may  ira- 
agiue." 

"  But  the  scenery  is  beautiful,"  said 
Nora,  "  and  the  people  we  are  living 
with  are  kind  and  nice." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  that,"  said  the 
Colonel.  Then  there  was  a  pause,  and 
it  seemed,  for  a  moment  or  two,  that 
none  of  them  knew  how  to  begin  a  gen- 
eral conversation.  Colonel  Osborne  was 
quite  sure,  by  this  time,  that  lie  had 
come  down  to  Devonshire  with  the  ex- 
press object  of  seeing  the  door  of  the 
church  at  CockchaiKngton,  and  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  was  beginning  to  think  that 
he  certainly  had  not  come  to  see  her. 
"Have  you  heard  from  your  father  since 
you  have  been  here  ?  "  asked  the  Colo- 
nel. 

Then  there  was  an  explanation  about 
Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady  Rowley.  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  name  was  not  mentioned ; 
but  Mrs.  Trevelyan  stated  that  she  had 
explained  to  her  mother  all  the  painful 
circumstances  of  her  present  life.  Sir 
Marmaduke,  as  Colonel  Osborne  was 
aware,  was  expected  to  be  in  England 
in  the  spring,  and  Lady  Rowley  would, 
of  coui'so,  come  with  him.  IN'ora  thought 
that  they  might  probably  now  come  before 
that  time ;  but  Mrs.  Trevelyan  declared 
that  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  they 
should  do  so.  She  was  sure  that  her 
father  could  not  leiive  the  islands  except 
when  he  did  so  in  obedience  to  official 
orders.  The  expense  of  doing  so  would 
be  ruinous  to  him.  And  what  good 
would  he  do  ?  In  this  way  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  family  conversation,  in 
which  Colonel  Osborne  was  able  to  take 
a  part ;  but  not  a  word  was  said  about 
Mr.  Trevelyan. 

Nor  did  "  the  Colonel "  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  a  spark  of  that  sen- 
timent, for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
which  he  had  made  this  journey  to  De- 
vonshire. It  is  not  pleasant  to  make 
love  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person, 
even  when  that  love  is  all  fair  and  above 
board;  but  it  is  quite  impracticable  to 
do  so  to  a  married  lady,  when  that  mar- 
ried lady's  sister  is  present.  No  more 
futile  visit  than  this  of  Colonel  Osborne's 
to  the  Clock  House  was  ever  made. 
And  yet,  though  not  a  word  was  spoken 
to  which  Mr,  Trevelyan  himself  could 
have  taken  the  slighest  exception,  the 
visit,  futile  as  it  was,  could  not  but  do  an 


enormous  deal  of  harm.  Mrs.  Crocket 
had  already  guessed  that  the  fine  gentle- 
man down  from  London  was  the  lover 
of  the  married  lady  at  the  Clock  House, 
who  was  separated  from  her  husband. 
The  wooden-legged  postman  and  the 
ostler  were  not  long  in  connecting  the 
man  among  the  tombstones  with  the  vis- 
itor to  the  house.  Trevelyan,  as  we  are 
aware,  already  knew  that  Colonel  Os 
borne  was  in  the  neighborhood.  And 
poor  Priscilla  Stanbury  was  now  exposed 
to  the  terrible  necessity  of  oAvning  the 
truth  to  her  aunt.  "  The  Colonel,"  when 
he  had  sat  an  hour  with  his  young  friends, 
took  his  leave ;  and,  as  he  walked  back 
to  Mrs.  Crocket's,  and  ordered  that  his 
fly  might  be  got  ready  for  him,  his  mind 
was  heavy  with  the  disagreeable  feeling 
that  he  had  made  an  ass  of  himself.  The 
whole  afi'air  had  been  a  failure;  and 
though  he  might  be  able  to  pass  off  the 
porch  at  Cockchaffingtou  among  his 
friends,  he  could  not  but  be  aware  him- 
self that  he  had  spent  his  time,  his  trouble, 
and  his  money  for  nothing.  He  became 
aware,  as  he  returned  to  Lessboro',  that 
had  he  intended  to  make  any  pleasant 
use  wdiatever  of  his  position  in  reference 
to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  the  tone  of  his  letter 
and  his  whole  mode  of  proceeding  should 
have  been  less  patriarchal.  And  he 
should  have  contrived  a  meeting  without 
the  presence  of  Nora  Rowley. 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  them,  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan Avent  to  her  own  room,  and  Nora 
at  once  rejoined  Priscilla. 

"  Is  he  gone  ?"  asked  Priscilla. 

"  Oh,  yes  ; — he  has  gone." 

"  What  would  I  have  given  that  he 
hed  never  come  !  " 

"And  yet,"  said  Nora  "what  harm 
has  he  done  ?  I  wish  he  had  not  come, 
because,  of  course,  people  will  talk  !  But 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  come  over  to  see  us  when  he  Avas 
so  near  us." 

"  Nora !  " 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"You  don't  believe  all  that?  In  the 
neighborhood!  I  believe  he  came  on 
purpose  to  see  your  sister,  and  I  think 
that  it  was  a  dastardly  and  most  ungen- 
tleman-like  thing  to  do." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  Avrong,  then, 
— altogether  wrong,"  said  Nora. 

"  Very  well.  We  must  have  our  own 
opinions.     I  am  glad  you  can  be  so  char- 
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itable.  But  he  should  not  have  come 
here, — to  this  house,  even  though  imper- 
ative business  liad  brought  him  into  the 
very  village.  But  men  in  their  vanity 
never  thmk  of  the  injury  they  may  do  to 
a  woman's  name.  Now  I  must  go  and 
write  to  my  aunt.  I  am  not  going  to 
have  it  said  hereafter  that  I  deceived  her. 
And  then  I  shall  write  to  Hugh.  Oh 
dear ;  oh  dear !  " 

"  I  am  afraid  we  are  a  great  trouble 
to  you." 

"I  will  not  deceive  you,  because  Hike 
you.  This  is  a  great  trouble  to  me.  I 
have  meant  to  be  so  prudent,  and  with 
all  my  prudence  I  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  clear  of  rocks.  And  I  have  been  so 
indignant  with  Aunt  Stanbury !  Now  I 
must  go  and  eat  humble-pie." 

Then  she  ate  humble  pie, — after  the 
following  fashion  : — 

"  Dear  Aijnt  Stanbury, 

"After  what  has  passed  between  us, 
I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that  Colo- 
nel Osborne  has  been  at  Nuncombe  Put- 
ney, and  that  he  called  at  the  Clock 
House  this  morning.  We  did  not  see 
him.  But  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Miss 
Rowley,  together,  did  see  him.  He 
remained  here  perhaps  an  hour. 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  mention  this  to  you,  the  matter 
being  one  in  which  you  are  not  con- 
cerned, were  it  not  for  our  former  cor- 
respondence. When  I  last  wrote,  I  had 
no  idea  that  he  was  coming, — nor  had 
mamma.  And  when  you  first  wrote,  he 
was  not  even  expected  by  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan. The  man  you  wrote  about  was 
another  gentleman, — as  I  told  you  be- 
fore. All  this  is  most  disagreeable  and 
tiresome  ;  and  would  be  quite  nonsensi- 
cal, but  that  circumstances  seem  to  make 
it  necessary. 

"  As  for  Colonel  Osborne,  I  wish  he 
had  not  been  here;  but  his  coming  would 
do  no  harm, — only  that  it  will  be  talked 
about. 

"  I  think  you  will  understand  how  it  is 
that  I  feel  myself  constrained  to  write  to 
you.  I  do  hope  that  you  will  spare 
mamma,  who  is  disturbed  and  harassed 
whe;i  she  gets  angry  letters.  If  you  have 
anything  to  say  to  myself,  I  don't  mind  it. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  Priscilla  Stanbukt. 
"  The  Clock  House,  Friday,  August  5." 


She  wrote  also  to  her  brother  Hugh; 
but  Hugh  himself  reached  Nuncombe 
Putney  before  the  letter  reached  him. 

Mr.  Bozzle  watched  the  Colonel  out 
of  the  house,  and  watched  him  out  of  the 
village.  When  the  Colonel  was  fairly 
started,  Mr.  Bozzle  walked  back  to  Less- 
boro'. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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We  now  come  to  the  second  part  of 
our  task,  which  is  to  form  an  estimate 
of  Neander's  literary  labors  and  theolo- 
gical views.  To  do  so  in  a  full  and 
proper  manner,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  review  the  productions  of  his  princi- 
pal pi-edecessors  in  the  department  of 
Church  History,*  and  to  describe  the 
state  of  thouglit  in  Germany  when  he 
entered  on  active  life.f  Such  an  under- 
taking, however,  would  require  far  more 
space  than  we  have  at  command.  We 
must  restrict  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the 
simple  enumeration  and  characterization 
of  his  principal  works,  and  to  the  state- 
ment of  his  views  on  some  of  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  Christian  faith. 

It  may  be.  well,  however,  at  the  out- 
set briefly  to  sum  up  his  characteristics 
as  a  church  historian — characteristics 
recognized  with  almost  perfect  unani- 
mity by  the  most  eminent  theologians 
of  Germany.^ 

Few  men  have  devoted  themselves  to 
any  special  branch  of  theology  concern- 
ing whom  might  be  said  with  fuller 
truth  what  Dr.  Nitzsch  said  in  his  fu- 
neral address  concerning  Neander,  that 
"  he  was  created  and  consecrated  by  the 
Lord  for  the  purpose  of  accomplisliing 
the  great  task  of  regenerating  ecclesi- 
astical histoiy."  Many  circumstances 
combined,  as  we  have  partly  seen  al- 
ready, to  give  him  a  peculiar  fitness 
for  his  important  calling.  His  Jewish 
descent,  his  early  devotion  to  Platonic 
studies,  the  inner  conflicts  through  which 
he  passed,  the  influence  of  his  teachers 

*  See  Baur's  "Epochen  der  Kirchengesehicht- 
schreibuDg;  "  Hagenbacli,  Neander's  ''Verdienste 
um  die  Kirchengeschiclite "  in  '•  Studien  und 
Kritiken  "  for  1851  ;  Uiilhorn  "  Die  aelteste 
Kirchengeschiclite  in  ihren  neueren  Darstellungen," 
in  Dorner's  "  Jahrbiicher." 

f  See  Hurst's  "  History  of  Rationalism." 
X  For  example,  Hagenbach,  Uhlhorn,  Osiander, 
Niedner,  and  even  Baur. 
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Schleiermachei*  and  Planck,  his  open 
and  sympathetic  nature,  and  the  intense 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  his  Chris- 
tianity, were  all  so  many  factors  pre- 
paring him  for  the  great  work  he  after- 
wards accomplished. 

His  characteristics  as  an  historian 
were  all  more  or  less  closely  conditioned 
by  these  factors. 

In  point  oi  learning  few  have  equalled, 
still  fewer  surpassed  him.  Even  as  a 
student  he  devoted  his  time  to  reading 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  in  the 
original  languages,  and  continued  to  do 
so  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  scarcely 
ever  relied  on  second-hand  information, 
but  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  look  at 
things  with  his  own  eyes.  His  acqaint- 
ance  also  with  the  classical  writers, 
and  with  works  on  church  historical  sub- 
jects in  the  German,  English,  French, 
and  Dutch  languages,  was  extensive. 
With  profound  learning  he  combined 
also  a  spirit  of  sound  and  healthy  criti- 
cism. He  was  by  no  means  ready  to 
take  anything  for  granted,  but  weighed 
and  counter-weighed  and  nicely  balanced 
evidence,  before  setting  forth  any  state- 
ment as  true  or  false.  He  moved  freely 
under  the  weight  of  his  learning,  and  if 
necessary,  we  might  adduce  numerous 
illustrations  of  his  sound  critical  judg- 
ment. The  strictest  impartiality  was 
also  a  predominant  feature  of  Neander 
as  an  historian — not  that  so-called  impar- 
tiality which  may  degenerate  into  indif- 
ference, but  the  impartiality  of  one  whose 
eye  is  always  open  to  facts,  and  who 
seeks  nothing  but  the  truth.  He  has 
never  been  accused  of  wilfully  mis- 
stating facts,  either  by  omitting  or  per- 
verting evidence  that  might  set  them  in 
a  different  light.  He  may  have  seen 
some  things  in  a  coleur  de  rose  which 
gave  a  glow  to  the  reality ;  he  may  have 
idealized  men  and  institutions  and  ten- 
dencies ;  but  of  perversion  he  was  never 
wilfully  guilty.  He  exhibits  everywhere 
a  profound  i?isight  into  characters — the 
characters  alike  of  men,  of  institutions, 
and  of  events.  Few  authors  have 
understood  man  better  than  he  ;  though, 
as  has  been  aptly  remarked,  he  was  more 
liable  to  be  deceived  than  some.  This 
was  partly,  at  all  events,  a  fruit  of  the 
impartiality  to  which  we  have  referred. 
He  respected  men  as  such,  and  therefore 
sought  to  understand  them.  He  could 
New  Series. — Vol.  IX.,  No.  5. 


say  with  the  fullest  truth  nihil  kumani 
a  me  alienum  puto  ;  and  he  was  there- 
fore able  to  penetrate  many  a  secret 
mystery  that  would  otherwise  have 
remained  unsolved.  These  qualities 
show  themselves  very  remarkably  in  the 
biographical  portions  of  his  works,  which 
some  critics  consider  to  be  unduly  pre- 
dominant. With  what  truth  and  justice 
does  he  sketch  such  varied  characters 
as  the  Apostolic  Fathers  in  their  simple 
faith ;  Irenjeus  and  Justin,  with  their 
combined  mildnes  and  zeal ;  TertuUian 
and  Marcion,  with  their  fiery,  ill-regu- 
lated, and  somewhat  gloomy  views  of 
Christian  truth ;  the  free  philosophic 
calm  of  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria ;  Julian,  the  vain  enthusiast,  war- 
rior, and  statesman ;  Bernard,  with  his 
consuming  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  the  Church ;  Abelard,  with  his 
unbridled  passions  and  bold  specula- 
tions ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
gallery  of  portraits.  It  is  a  perfect 
marvel  how  few  of  his  delineations  have 
been  pronounced  positively  false  even 
by  antagonists  in  many  respects  his 
equals.  The  same  truth  and  insight  are 
evinced  also  in  his  judgments  regarding 
such  institutions  as  monasticism,  the 
Papacy,  and  so  forth.  His  accounts  of 
men  and  things  are  all  bathed  in  a  truly 
philosophical  spirit.  Such  men  as  Dr. 
Baur  of  Tubingen,  indeed,  charged  him 
with  a  lack  of  the  speculative  spirit ; 
but  it  is  because  their  idea  of  what  is 
philosophical  and  Neander's  idea  differed 
toto  coelo.  The  most  cursory  comparison 
of  his  works  with  those  of  even  his 
best  predecessors — for  example,  those 
of  Mosheim,  of  Planck,  and  Schrockh — 
will  convince  the  reader  of  this  fact. 
Not  merely  does  he  point  out  the  in- 
fluence which  human  weakness  and 
strength,  prejudice  and  passion,  have 
had  on  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
— following  herein  the  example  of  such 
writers  as  Planck,  though  on  a  higher 
platform — but  he  keeps  ever  in  view 
the  great  designs  of  God,  which  go 
on  steadily  accomplishing  themselves, 
whilst  human  agents,  whether  hostile  or 
friendly,  ceaselessly  come  and  go  ;  and  as 
regards  that  philosophy  which  consists 
in  so  setting  forth  facts  that  they  shall 
be  seen  and  felt  to  embody  great  prin- 
ciples of  eternal  applicability,  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  are  few  books 
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comparable  with  Neander's  richness  in 
this  respect.  His  general  Church  His- 
tory is  pervaded  by  this  practical  phi- 
losophy, not  advanced  in  the  form  of 
deduction  or  application,  but  surround- 
ing like  an  atmosphere  of  light  all  the 
facts  narrated.  In  thus  writing,  he  was 
carrying  out  the  aim  of  his  life,  which 
was,  as  he  himself  said,  "to  set  fortli 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as 
an  evidence  of  the  Divine  power  of 
Christianity,  as  a  school  of  Christian 
experience,  and  as  a  voice  of  edification, 
instruction,  and  warning,  sounding  down 
through  all  the  centuries." 

Gloriously,  too,  has  he  realized  this 
aim.  We  have  still  to  mention  one  fea- 
ture which  distinguished  him  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  and  which  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  all  his  other  peculiar  excellencies, 
his  profound  sense  of  sin,  and  his  deep 
experience  of  redemption  by  Christ. 
We  venture  to  entertain  the  old-fash- 
ioned and  somewhat  despised  opinion 
that  no  man  is  fit  to  write  a  history  of 
the  Christian  Church,  or,  indeed,  any 
work  on  Christian  theology,  be  his  leai-n- 
ing,  acuteness,  and  depth  what  they  may, 
who  has  not  known  himself  to  be  a  lost 
sinner,  and  fled  to  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  lost.  Tliis  was  the  soil  from 
which  Neander's  natural  patience,  open- 
ness, impartiality,  and  truthfulness  drew 
their  strength ;  to  this  is  due  the  remark- 
ably edifying,  purifjing,  elevating  tone 
that  pervades  his  works  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  After  saying  all  this,  it 
may  appear  as  though  we  deemed  him 
to  have  risen  above  all  criticism.  Not 
so  ;  great  as  he  was,  he  did  not  combine 
all  excellencies.  His  histories  are  defec- 
tive in  point  of  style  and  arrangement ; 
they  are  heavy  reading  ;  and  there  is  not 
that  artistic  grouping  of  the  materials 
which  so  greatly  facilitates  the  produc- 
tion of  a  true  impression  of  the  various 
men,  events,  and  times  that  are  passed 
in  review.  There  is,  moreover,  frequent- 
ly a  lack  of  proportion  in  the  space  de- 
voted to  persons  and  movements.  Cer- 
tain aspects  of,  and  factors  in,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Christian  Church  or 
the  Cliristian  life  are  either  altogether 
unnoticed  or  passed  over  too  lightly. 
The  political,  literary,  sesthetical,  nation- 
al aspects  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
are  too  little  regarded.  These  are  de- 
fects, however,  due  either  to  Neander's 
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peculiar  individuality  or  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  one  man's  accomplishing  com- 
pletely so  mighty  a  task  as  that  of  trac- 
ing out  the  infinitely  varied  and  complex 
ramifications  of  the  Christian  hfe  in  its 
regenerative  passage  through  the  vari- 
ous nations,  societies,  and  individuals 
which  have  hitherto  come  within  reach 
of  its  influence.  It  is  praise  enough  to 
have  done  so  much  and  so  well,  where 
so  great  a  work  was  to  be  accomplished. 

Having  made  these  few  preliminary 
observations,  we  shall  now  proceed,  first, 
to  enumerate  his  works,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  chronological  order  ;  second- 
ly, to  characteiize  very  briefly  the  more 
important  minor  treatises ;  thirdly,  to 
notice  more  at  length  his  three  chief 
productions,  "The  General  Church  His- 
tory," "The  Life  of  Jesus,"  and  "The 
Planting  and  Training  of  the  Church  by 
the  Apostles;"  and  lastly,  to  state  his 
views  on  some  of  the  main  points  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

1.  His  first  publication  was  a  disser- 
tation written  in  Latin,  entitled  "De  Fi- 
del Gnoseosque  Christianae  idea  et  ea 
quae  ad  se  invicem  atque  ad  Philosophi- 
am  referantur  ratione  secundum  men- 
tem  dementis  Alexandrini"  (1811),* 
which  shadowed  forth  very  distinctly 
some  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  future  Church  historian.  The  next 
was  his  monograph  on  "The  Emperor 
Julian  and  his  Age"  (1812).  In  1813 
appeared  the  "  Saint  Bernard  and  his 
Age  ;  "  in  1818,  the  "  Genetic  Develop- 
ment of  the  principal  Gnostic  Systems  ;  " 
during  the  years  1821  and  1822,  "Saint 
Chrysostom  and  the  Church  of  liis  day, 
especially  in  the  East,"  and  "  Memora- 
bilia from  the  History  of  Christianity 
and  the  Christian  Lite ;  "  and  lastly,  in 


*  This  was  the  dissertation  by  which  he  se- 
cured the  right  of  delivering  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg.  Prior  to  any  one  being 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  lecturing  as  a  regular 
Decent,  at  a  German  University,  he  must  satisfy 
the  Academical  Senate  of  his  fitness,  by  submit- 
ting to  them  a  Latin  dissertation  on  some  subject 
selected  from  the  deparlmeut  to  which  the  candi- 
date intends  to  devote  himself— theological,  philo- 
sophical, legal,  or  medical — and  by  publicly  defend- 
ing a  number  of  theses  in  Latin.  Some  young 
men  put  forth  extraordinary  theses,  which  are 
defended  also  sometimes  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  During  this  part  of  the  formality  ludi- 
crous slips  of  the  tongue  frequently  occur,  and  a 
good  deal  of  dog-Latin  is  brought  to  light. 
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1825,  the  "  Aiitignostilvus  or  Spirit  of 
TertuUian,  and  Introduction  to  his 
Writings."  About  this  time  he  com- 
menced his  "General  History  of  the 
Christian  Religion  and  Church,"  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  issued  in  1826, 
and  which  continued  to  engage  his  va- 
ried powers  till  his  death  ln"l 850.  In 
1832  and  1833  he  issued  the  "History 
of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  tlie 
Churcli  by  the  Apostles;"  in  1837,  the 
"Life  of  Jesus;"  and  in  1840,  "The 
One  and  the  Manifold  in  the  Christian 
Life."  lie  wrote  besides,  during  the 
tliirty-seven  years  of  his  life  in  Berlin,  a 
large  number  of  University  Programmes, 
Essays  for  the  Journal  which  he  had 
assisted  to  found.  Papers  read  before 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Ad- 
dresses delivered  on  various  practical  oc- 
casions. Amongst  the  subjects  to  which 
they  related  we  may  mention  the  follow- 
ing:— "Theobald  Thamer,  Pascal,  Mat- 
thias von  Janow  (one  of  John  Huss's 
forerunners),  Blanco  White,  and  Dr.  Ar- 
nold." Some  of  these  shghter  fruits  of 
his  hibors  he  collected  into  a  volume 
published  in  1829  under  the  title  "  Sliort 
Occasional  Dissertations."  Since  Nean- 
der's  death  various  courses  -of  lectures 
have  been  issued  by  his  former  pupils, 
under  the  general  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Julius  Muller,  the  author  of  the  great 
work  on  Sin  ;  as  for  example,  "  History 
of  Christian  Ethics,"  "  History  of  Dog- 
mas," Catholicism  and  Protestantism," 
and  "  Commentaries  on  various  Epis- 
tles." 

2.  The  most  important  of  Neander's 
minor  works — if  indeed  they  ought  to 
be  called  minor  works  at  all — are  un- 
questionably the  monographs  on  Julian, 
Bernard,  Chrysostom,  TertuUian,  and 
Gnosticism ;  and  the  two  posthumous 
treatises  on  "  Christian  Ethics,"  and 
"  Catholicism  and  Protestantism."  Most 
of  the  work  in  two  volumes  on  the 
"  Histoiy  of  Dogmas "  is  contained  in 
the  "  General  Church  History."  As  the 
monographs  on  "Julian"  and  "The 
Gnostics  "  were  eventually  incorporated 
with  the  "General  Church  History,"  we 
shall  here  pass  them  by,  and  refer  to 
them  when  we  come  to  the  great  work 
of  which  they  form  a  part.  The  other 
three  monographs  have  maintained  a 
separate  existence,  and  deserve  a  sepa- 
rate notice. 


The  monograph  on  St.  Bernard  exhib- 
its the  peculiar  excellencies  of  its  au- 
thor, perhaps,  more  distinctly  than  any 
other.  It  constituted  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  this  class  of  writings,  and 
took  the  learned  of  Germany  by  stbrm. 
Down  to  the  present  moment  it  is  pro- 
nounced by  thoroughly  compent  authoi-- 
ilies  to  be  both  one  of  Neander's  most 
finished  and  characteristic  productions, 
and  the  best  book  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  It  relates  to  a  man  than 
whom  few  more  eminent  have  graced  the 
Christian  Church,  and  to  a  period  than 
which  few  have  been  marked  by  more 
stirring  events  and  more  important  con- 
troversies. The  contents  themselves 
are  as  rich  and  weighty  as  the  table  of 
contents  is  brief.  The  first  section  treats 
of  Bernard's  life  till  the  great  Papal 
schism  in  1130 — of  his  education,  reli- 
gious development,  entrance  into  the  Cis- 
tercian order,  labors  as  Abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux,  and  relations  to  Peter  of  Clugny, 
the  othei-  great  monastic  leader  of  the 
day.  The  second  section  (1130  to  1145) 
describes  Bernard's  efforts  to  restore  re- 
ligious peace  ;  his  influence  on  ecclesias- 
tical and  political  aifairs  under  Innocent 
II.,  and  his  celebrated  controversies 
with  Abelard  and  Arnold  of  Brescia. 
The  third  section  narrates  Bernard's 
struggles  for  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  before 
and  after  his  flight  to  France  ;  his  rela- 
tion to  the  Crusades,  to  the  Prophetess 
Ilildegard,  to  Gilbert  de  la  Porret,  and 
to  the  sects  of  his  day;  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  final  struggle  between 
Eugenius  and  iVrnold  of  Brescia's  party; 
of  Bernard's  work  "De  Consideratione," 
and  of  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  At 
whatever  point  we  open  the  book,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  can- 
dor, insight,  depth,  and  learning  of  the 
author.  Few  tasks  more  difiicult  could 
have  been  imposed  on  a  man  of  Nean- 
der's pecuUar  temperament  and  inclina- 
tions. Bernard  was  with  his  whole  soul 
a  monk,  and  yet  played  a  great  part  in 
the  world  ;  he  was  a  mystic,  and  yet  a 
great  preacher  and  orator ;  he  was  a 
man  of  practical  tendencies,  and  yet  en- 
gaged in  philosophical  controversies 
with  two  of  the  subtlest  thinkers  of  the 
age.  Neander  must  have  felt  himself 
no  less  repelled  by,  than  attracted  to- 
wards, the  men,  the  events,  and  the  ten- 
dencies that  he  passes  in  review ;  and 
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yet  one  has  everywhere  the  feeling  that 
he  labors  to  set  forth  the  exact  truth,  and 
nearly  always  succeeds.  We  find  psy- 
chological truth  in  the  account  of  Ber- 
nard's becoming  a  monk  and  of  his  in- 
fluence on  others ;  philosophical  exact- 
ness in  the  history  of  the  controversies 
with  Abelard  and  Gilbert  de  la  Porret ; 
judicious  appreciativeness  in  the  narra- 
tive of  his  struggles  to  exalt  the  Papacy  ; 
of  Iiis  relations  to  mystics  like  Hildegard, 
and  of  his  opposition  to  sectaries ;  and 
an  unusual  degree  of  justice  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  light  and  shade  through- 
out the  entire  picture.  In  every  case  we 
are  drawn  to  sympathize  with  the  per- 
sons to  whom  we  are  introduced,  whilst 
we  condemn  their  exaggerations,  errors, 
and  sins.  If  our  space  allowed,  we  could 
quote  very  many  passages  instinct  with 
light  and  life  to  a  degree  rarely  found 
in  combination;  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  two — the  one  relating  to 
Abelard,  the  other  to  the  Crusades. 

"  Abelard  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
close  connection  existing  between  the  moral 
and  intellectual  aspect?  of  man's  being.  We 
discern  in  him  at  all  points  more  a  lack  of 
character  than  of  talent.  If  he  had  been  a 
man  of  pure  morals,  he  would  have  done 
more  for  science.  Not  only  would  he  have 
given  utterance  to  single  suggestive  thoughts 
and  exercised  a  great  influence  on  his  contem- 
poraries ;  but  he  would  have  been  able  to 
produce  an  entire,  self-consistent,  philosophi- 
cal system.  The  unconnected  character  of 
his  theology  corresponded  to  the  unconnected 
character  of  his  inner  hfe." 

Concerning  the  Crusades,  he  says  : — 
"It  was  a  mistake  to  think  of  conquering 
by  force  the  scene  whence  peace  was  intended 
to  be  diffused  through  the  earth  ;  and  the  cru- 
saders themselves  passed  too  frequently  from 
profound  devotion  to  excesses  of  passion. 
But  at  the  same  time,  who  can  doubt  that  this 
enthusiasm  for  a  cause  transcending  the  senses, 
which  had  laid  hold  on  entire  nations  and  in- 
spired such  extraordinary  eflbrts,  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  high  descent  of  man  ?  To  look 
down  on  events  and  times  like  these  with 
self-complacent  pity  is  rather  an  evidence  of 
forgetfulness  of  the  primal  nobility  of  the  hu- 
man race  than  of  devotion  to  true  reahties; 
it  is  a  sign  that  empty  shows  are  regarded  as 
alone  real,  and  that  the  noblest  feature  of  hu- 
manity, its  capability  of  risking  all  for  ideal 
olSjects,  is  counted  madness." 

We  who  have  been  trained  up  under 
"the  influences  proceeding  from  such  men 
as  Neander  can  scarcely  appreciate  as  we 


ought  to  do  his  immense  superiority  of 
view.  One  of  his  predecessors,  Ilenke, 
for  example,  speaks  of  Bernard  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

"  A  preacher  who  offended  against  the  good 
customs  of  society,  who  dehghted  in  threat- 
eTiings  and  grumblings.  At  the  same  time  he 
had  common  sense  enough  to  see  that  the 
scholasticism  of  his  age  was  an  unenjoyable 
superfluity.  His  charges  against  Abelard 
rested  on  insane  or  hostile  misapprehension." 

Neander's  estimate  both  of  Bernard, 
Abelard,  and  scholasticism,  is  as  widely 
difibrent  from  this  as  it  is  more  just. 
Even  Mosheim,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  modern  methods  of  studying  Church 
History,  is  shallow  and  untrue  compared 
with  Neander.  Mosheim,  for  example, 
ascribes  the  crusades  solely  to  such 
causes  as  "the  corrupt  state  of  religion 
at  Rome,"  "  fear  that  the  Turks  might 
attack  Italy  and  Europe,"  "the  desire  of 
the  Popes  to  weaken  the  Emperor  and 
Kings,  and  of  the  latter  to  weaken  their 
vassals,"  and  so  forth.  These  were  un- 
questionably co-operative  causes,  and  are 
recognized  as  such  by  Neander  ;  but  they 
are  outward,  and  do  not  touch  the  depths 
of  the  matter.  We  must,  however, 
pass  on. 

With  respect  to  the  work  on  Chrysos- 
tom,  we  caimot  do  better  than  quote  the 
words  of  Professor  Hagenbach,  of 
Basle*  : — 

"  The  life  of  the  greatest  orator  of  the  an- 
cient Church ;  his  early  education  under  his 
mother's  eye;  his  further  training  in  the 
schools  of  the  Hellenic  Rha3tors ;  his  life 
among  the  monks  ;  his  labors  as  Presbyter 
in  Antioch  and  as  Bishop  in  Constantinople; 
his  conflicts  in  both  cities  with  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  with  heretics  and  the 
orthodox  ;  the  persecutions  he  endured  ;  his 
banishment  and  death,  are  simply  and  clearly 
narrated.  We  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
Christian  thinker,  the  sacred  orator,  the  bib- 
lical expositor,  and  the  man  of  prayer  and  faith 
in  the  varied  positions  of  a  tried  and  agitated 
life." 

In  a  literary  and  scientific  point  of 
view  this  monograph  may  be  inferior  to 
the  last-mentioned  one ;  but  it  has  a 
peculiar  value  of  its  own.  Neander 
intended  it  specially  for  practical  theo- 
logians, and  the  very  fulness  of  .detail 

*  In  his  (?.'dae^«7zmre<ie  on  Neander,  published 
in  the  Siudien  und  Kritiken  in  1851.  We  are  also 
otherwise  indebted  to  Professor  Hagenbach  tor 
lany  hints  and  suggestions. 
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and  variety  of  extracts  of  which  mere 
historians  complain,  constitute  its  chief 
excellence. 

The  monograph  on  Tertullian  supplies 
new  evidence  of  the  many-sidedness, 
tlioroughness,  and  skill  of  Neander,  for 
the  history  of  the  Church  presents  few- 
harder  problems  than  the  powerful,  ec- 
centric, and  fiery  North  African  Jurist, 
Tertullian,  who  has  not  inappropriately 
been  designated  the  "  Tacitus  of  Young 
Christianity."  It  differs  from  the  two 
previously  referred  to,  in  being  a  treatise 
on  archaeology  and  doctrine  rather  than 
a  biography  or  picture  of  the  age.  We 
can  only  refer  to  two  passages  in  illustra- 
tion of  Neander's  mastery  ;  one  relating 
to  Tertullian  himself,  another  to  Mon- 
tanism,  the  sect  which  he  joined  in  the 
later  part  of  his  life  : — 

"  The  writing?  of  Tertullian  reveal  to  us  a 
man  who  embraced  whatever  he  embraced 
with  his  whole  soul.  Wiiat  he  had  laid  hold 
of,  or  rather  what  had  laid  hold  of  him,  was 
Christianity;  but  the  new  creation  effected 
by  Christianity  could  not  all  at  once  pervade 
him.  His  fierce,  powerful,  unbending  Punic- 
Roman  nature,  which  had  grown  up  in 
heathenism,  contained  much  that  was  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Its  sub- 
duing spirit  came  to  him  in  a  form  with  which 
he  was  unfamiliar,  and  he  could  not  yield  to 
it  without  a  struggle.  Tertullian's  mind  had 
acuteness,  depth,  and  dialectic  dexterity,  but 
no  logical  clearness,  repose,  or  arrangement ; 
it  was  profound  and  fruitful,  but  not  harmo- 
nious, and  it  lacked  self-restraint.  Though  a 
foe  to  philosophical  speculation,  which  seemed 
to  him  a  falsifier  of  truth,  he  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  speculative  power,  but  he 
lacked  method.  Feeling  and  imagination  ran 
away  with  his  intellect,  and  he  was  at  a  loss 
for  words  adequately  to  express  the  ideas  and 
emotions  which  filled  his  ardent  soul."  * 

Kothing  could  be  truer  than  this 
estimate  of  Tertullian.  Equally  profound 
and  correct  are  the  following  words  on 
Montanism  and  its  relation  to  Gnosti- 
cism : — 

"A  time  comes  when  the  Divine  supernat- 
ural principle  of  Christianity,  after  having 
manifested  itself  as  such  in  all  its  purity  and 
directness,  must  enter  into  combination  with 
human  culture;  the  supernatural  must ,  be- 
come continuidly  more  natural,  and  an  age  of 
revelation  and  miracles  must  be  succeeded  by 


*  See  for  this  and  the  succeeding  extract  the 
introduction  iu  Ryland's  translation  of  the  Antig- 
nostikus,  Bohn's  edition. 


one  of  operations  carried  on  by  the  agency  of 
the  human  mind,  as  animated  by  tlie  Divine 
life.  To  the  process  just  indicated  is  opposed 
the  tendency  which  would  retain  for  ever  in 
an  equal  degree  the  element  of  the  supernat- 
ural— of  inspiration.  Montanism  represents 
this  latter  tendency ;  G-nosticism,  the  other 
extreme.  Instead  of  seeking  to  appropriate 
the  world  and  the  natural,  it  repels  and  ab- 
jures them;  it  seeks  to  make  permanent  the 
opposition  between  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural;  whereas  true  Christianity  seeks  to 
bring  them  to  harmony." 

A  principle  is  laid  down  here  which 
needs  to  be  well  weighed,  especially  by 
the  more  earnest  and  thoughtful  amongst 
Christians.  It  is,  indeed,  obtaining  fi'om 
day  to  day  fuller  recognition  in  practi- 
cal matters  ;  but  we  are  still  far  enough 
from  discerning  its  theoretical  signifi- 
cance. That  which  the  apologists  of  Bib- 
lical religion  should  at  the  present  day, 
above  all  things  aim  at  is,  to  show  that 
the  supernatural  is  supernatural  because 
the  natural  has  become  unnatural. 

The  posthumous  treatise  on  the  "  His- 
tory of  Christian  Ethics,"  though  but 
a  fragment,  contains  much  suggestive 
thought  and  valuable  information.  It  ex- 
tends not  only  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  it  includes  also  a 
review  of  pre-Christian,  in  relation  to 
Christian  ethics.  In  this  work  Neaiuler 
illustrates  with  considerable  force  the 
idea,  that  Christian  ethics  are  a  fruit 
produced  by  Christian  facts  and  doc- 
trines, and  that  the  fruit  cannot  be  per- 
manently retained  where  the  parent  stem 
is  rejected. 

The  course  of  lectures  on  "  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  "  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  his  best.  If  ever  a  man  were  op- 
posed with  his  entire  being  to  every 
form  of  sacerdotalism,  Neander  w\as  that 
man  ;  and  yet  his  loving  and  righteous 
spirit  compelled  him  to  be  fair,  even 
where  the  temptation  to  the  contrary 
was  most  powerful.  The  distinctive 
principle  of  Protestanism,  as  opposed  to 
Catholicism,  Neander  defines  as  consist- 
ing in  "  the  exclusive  reference  of  the  re- 
ligious consciousness  to  Christ,  which 
has  two  aspects :  firstly,  Christ  the  sole 
source  of  salvation  (justification  by 
fiiith) ;  secondly,  Christ  the  sole  source 
of  the  knowledge  of  salvation  ( the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures) :"  from  which 
principles  alone,  says  he,  all  the  other 
differences  can  be  deduced.     The  follow- 
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ing  points  are  discussed: — Tradition  and 
Scripture  ;  the  Primitive  State  of  Man  ; 
the  Present  State  of  Human  Nature ; 
the  Doctrine  of  Justification  ;  the  Divine 
Law  and  Christian  Perfection  ;  the  Doc- 
trine concerning  the  Church;  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Sacraments  ;  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Last  Things. 

3.  We  now  come  to  his  three  principal 
works,  and  will  begin  our  examination 
Avith  the  "  General  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  and  Church." 

The  occasion  of  Neander's  commencing 
this,  the  great  task  of  his  life,  was  a  re- 
quest on  the  part  of  his  publisher,  Per- 
thes of  Hamburg,  that  he  would  prepare 
a  new  edition  of  the  monograph  on  Ju- 
lian. He  had,  indeed,  long  cherished 
the  wish  to  write  such  a  history,  but  had 
been  staggered  hitherto  by  his  sense  of 
the  mngnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  un- 
dertaking. As,  however,  the  "  Julian," 
original  and  "  epoch  making"  as  it  had 
been,  no  longer  satisfied  him,  he  threw 
his  hesitations  overboard  and  set  to  work. 
Great  regret  has  always  been  expressed 
that  he  did  not  live  to  write  the  history 
of  the  Reformation.  He  died  whilst  en- 
gaged on  the  volume  that  treats  of  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  would  be  absurd  for  ns  to  pretend 
to  do  more  here  than  cursorily  describe 
the  prominent  features,  and  briefly  notice 
one  or  two  detached  points,  of  this  great 
work,  embracing  as  it  does  in  the  latest 
German  edition  nine  closely  printed  oc- 
tavo volumes,  and  relating  to  questions 
around  which  so  much  controversy  has 
raged. 

It  extends  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourteen  century,  closing  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  reformatory  movements  in 
England  under  Wyclifie,  and  in  Bohe- 
mia under  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague  and 
their  forerunners  ;  and  a  brief  account 
of  the  so-called  "  Friends  of  God,"  in 
Germany.  These  fourteen  centuries  are 
distributed  into  six  periods,  of  wliich  the 
first  period  includes  the  first  three  cen- 
turies, to  the  end  of  the  Diocletian  per- 
secution ;  the  second  extends  from  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  to  Pope  Gregory  the 
Gj-eat  (a.d.  312-590);  the  third,  from 
Gregory  to  Charlemagne  (590-814)  ; 
the  fourth,  from  Charlemagne  to  Grego- 
ry VII.  (814-1073);  the  fifth,  from 
Gregory  VIL  to  Boniface  VIIL  (1073- 
1294)  ;   the  sixth,  from  Bonifiice  VIIL 


to  the  beginnings  of  the  Reformation 
(1294  to  about  1360).  In  each  period 
the  material  is  distributed  into  four 
great  sections,  headed  respectively,  with 
modifications  in  the  later  volumes: — 1. 
The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
World — its  Diflfusion  and  so  forth;  2. 
Histoi-y  of  the  Constitution,  Discii)line, 
and  Divisions  of  the  Church  ;  3.  Chris- 
tian Life  and  Cultus ;  4.  History  of 
Christian  Doctrine.  In  an  appendix 
to  the  last  head  are  described  the 
teachers  of  the  Church,  the  heresies, 
and  the  sects.  Of  the  last  period  we 
have  only  two  sections — the  History  of 
the  Papacy,  and  a  portion  of  the  History 
of  Theology. 

The  opening  sentences  in  which  he 
sets  forth  his  conception  of  the  task  he 
had  undertaken,  are  perhaps  as  novel 
and  characteristic  as  any  portion  of  the 
work.  They  may  be  said  to  be  an  ex- 
position in  brief  of  a  new  view  of  the 
History  of  the  Church — that  which  has 
been  called  the  dynamical  as  opposed  to 
the  mechanical  view.     He  says : — 

"  Our  task  will  be  to  review  the  process  by 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  which 
have  rolled  by  since  the  death  of  Christ,  the 
little  mustard-seed  has  grown  into  the  great 
tree  wliich  is  destined  to  overshadow  the 
whole  earth,  and  to  provide  for  all  nations  a 
sure  dwelling  under  its  branches.  The  histo- 
ry will  teach  us  liow  a  Ultle  leaven  mixed 
with  the  mass  of  humanity  has  gradually 
leavened  the  whole  lump.  We  shall  contem- 
plate a  process  of  development  that  has  been 
going  on  for  eighteen  centuries,  which  is  go- 
ing on  still  without  let  or  hindrance,  and 
which  will  go  on,  though  not  perliaps  always 
in  a  straiglit  line,  till  its  course  shall  be  accom- 
plished. This  leaven  or  new  life  is  Christiani- 
ty, which  is  not  a  new  system  of  truth  or 
morals,  but  anew  divine  power  that  descend- 
ed from  heaven  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth, the  Redeemer  of  sin-sick  humanity." 

From  these  words  we  see  that  he 
might  have  styled  his  work  "  A  History 
of  Christianity,  or  a  History  of  the  De- 
velopment of  the  Christian  Life ;  "  we 
see,  too,  why  he  avoided — and  rightly 
avoided — designating  it  merely,  "Gen- 
eral History  of  the  Christian  ChurchP 
The  History  of  the  Church — if  we  take 
the  word  Church  in  either  the  Romish  or 
Protestant  sense* — forms  in  reality  but 

*  The  Romanist  definition  of  the  Church  is, 
'■  Ecclesia  vera  est  coetus  hominum  ejusdem  chris- 
tiause  fidei  confessione  et   eorundem  sacramento- 
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a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  histo- 
ry of  Christianity ;  save,  indeed,  so  far 
as  the  Church  is  regarded  as  the  exclu- 
sive channel  by  which  Christianity  pass- 
es forth  into  the  world.*  Tlie  historian 
of  Christianity  would  thus  have  to  trace 
out  the  presence  and  influence  of  this 
new  power,  not  only  in  every  form  of 
religious  life,  but  in  every  form  of  hu- 
man activity,  intellectual,  emotional, 
volitional,  on  the  individual,  the  family, 
the  society,  the  nation ;  on  the  various 
associations  and  institutions  of  mankind  ; 
on  literature,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the 
customs,  the  laws,  and  the  governments 
of  men :  in  a  word,  as  there  is  no  aspect 
of  human  nature,  no  relation  of  men  to 
each  other  or  to  the  universe,  and  no 
phase  of  human  life,  that  is  not  meant 
to  be  permeated,  transformed,  and  re- 
generated by  the  life  that  was  embodied 
in,  and  ever  flows  from  Jesus  Christ,  so 
there  are  none  of  these  modes  of  human 
existence  that  ought  to  be  left  unex- 
amined by  the  Historian  of  the  Church. 
A  grand  conception,  involving  an  almost 
superhuman  task ! 

Not  less  new  and  epoch-making  were 
the  introductory  chapters,  entitled  : 
"  State  of  the  Romano-Greek  and  Jewish 
world,  in  a  religious  point  of  view  at 
the  time  of  the  first  appearance  and 
early  difiiasion  of  Christianity."  As  to 
its  main  substance,  this  survey  had  al- 
ready been  published  in  the  monograph 
on  Julian.     There  are   three  chapters ; 

rum  commuuione  colligatus,  sub  regimine  legitimo- 
rum  pastorum  ac  prsecipue  unius  Christi  in  terris 
vicarii,  roraani  Pontificis,"'  and  clearly  unchurches 
all  the  churches,  save  the  one  which  hitherto,  be- 
cause of  its  unchurchliness,  has  been  called  the 
mystic  Babylon.  The  definition  given  by  the  Con- 
fessio  Aug usta?ia  ruas,  '"Est  ecclesia  congregatio 
sanctorum  in  qua  evangelium  recte  docetur  et  ree- 
te  administrantur  sacramenta,"  and  correct  as  it  is, 
unchurches  most  Romish  communities.  There  is 
another  view  of  the  Church  as  the  ''Ecclesia  invi- 
sibilis,"  which  is  sometimes  called  the  mystical 
view.  To  write  its  history  is  obviously  impossible. 
In  a  certain  sense,  however,  Neander'a  work  is  a 
history  of  the  invisible  Church. 

*  The  kingdom  of  God  or  Christianity  advances 
in  a  double  way: — First,  by  gathering  together 
the  elect  souls  who  constitute  churches  or  the 
Church,  visible  or  invisible;  secondly,  by  the  in- 
fluence it  exerts  either  through  the  elect — (they 
are  elected  for  this  very  purpose,  in  agreement 
with  the  law  of  election,  by  which  God  has  willed 
that  human  progress  shall  be  conditioned) — or  in 
other  ways.  By  tiie  history  of  Christianity  we 
mean  this  latter  influence. 


the  first,  on  the  religious  condition  of  the 
Romans  and  Greeks  ;  the  second,  on  the 
religious  state  of  the  Jews ;  the  third, 
on  Judaism  in  Alexandria.  These 
eighty-six  pages  form  a  grand  commen- 
tary, on  the  pregnant  words  of  the  Apos- 
tle, "  the  fulness  of  the  times."  Since  the 
first  publication  of  this  survey  much  at- 
tention has  been  devoted  to  the  subject 
by  learned  men  of  various  schools  and 
churches  ;  but  no  picture  has  been  drawn 
in  which  the  light  and  shade  are  more 
impartially  distributed,  and  the  general 
efiect  produced  is  so  just  and  true,  as  in 
this.*  We  should  fear  to  seem  guilty  of 
extravagance  were  we  to  give  full  ex- 
pression to  our  sense  of  the  value  and 
beauty  of  this  portion  of  the  Church 
History.  As  mere  history  it  enchains 
our  attention,  and  knits  us  more  closely 
than  ever  to  our  kind.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  collect  from  contemporary  writ- 
ers extracts  and  details  of  greater 
beauty,  significance,  and  nobleness  ;  and 
yet,  at  the  close,  so  strong  is  our  con- 
viction that  "  the  whole  head  is  sick,  the 
whole  heart  faint,"  that  we  are  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  if  God  had  not  con- 
descended to  our  low  estate,  surely  man- 
kind had  been  lost  beyond  recovery. 
But  as  a  history  pregnant  with  instruc- 
tion, warning,  and  encouragement,  it  is 
even  more  valuable.  If  our  space  al- 
lowed, we  could  quote  many  passages 
which  have  the  profoundest  bearing  on 
some  of  the  highest  problems  that  are 
agitating  the  mind  of  Christendom. 
Take  for  example  such  as  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  The  greatness  of  a  nation  depends  on  the 
character  of  its  public  sentiment  and  public 
customs ;  and  this  is  determined  by  its  reli- 
gion. The  popular  religions  of  antiquity  were 
of  such  a  nature  that   they  could  satisfy  the 

*  We  may  refer  to  such  works  as  Gfrorer's 
"  Urchristonthum,"  written  in  an  antagonistic 
spirit ;  Lutterbeck's  "  Neutestamentlicho  Lehrbe- 
grifle  ;  "  Schneckenburger's  "  Neutestameutliche 
Zeitgeschiohte  ;  "  Laugeu's  '•  Das  Judenthum  iu 
Palfestina  zur  zeit  Christi ;  "  Hardwick's  "  Christ 
and  other  Masters;'"  De  Pressense's  "Life  of 
Christ,"  and  his  "  History  of  the  First  Three 
Centuries ;  "  Kiom's  "  G-oschichte  Jesu  vou  Naz- 
ara  ;  "  Westcott's  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Gospels  ;  "  DoUinger's  "  GentUe  aud  Jew  in 
the  Courts  of  the  Temple."  A  very  suggestive 
and  stirring  view  of  the  period  is  given  by  the 
Rev.  Baldwin  Brown  in  a  lecture  delivered  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  some  years 
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human  mind  only  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  cul- 
ture;  the  moment  it  transcended  (hat  stage, 
a  conflict  inevitably  arose  between  itself  and 
the  religious  traditions  to  which  it  had  here- 
tofore clung.  In  the  East,  where  mind  was 
less  progressive  than  in  the  West,  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  antagonism  between  the  mythical 
religion  of  the  people  and  the  theosophic  mys- 
teries of  the  priests  who  ruled  the  people,  to 
remain  unnoticed  for  centuries.  But  in  the 
more  active  and  mobile  West,  the  moment 
mind  reached  a  certain  stage  of  independence, 
it  began  to  criticize  the  myths  and  cultus  of 
the  popular  religions.  The  greater  the  ad- 
vance of  culture,  the  more  general  became  the 
discord ;  religion  lost  its  power,  and  the  re- 
sult was  demoralization.  Culture  itself,  too, 
lacking  a  firm  and  immovable  religious  and 
moral  basis,  soon  became  a  caricature,  and 
sank  into  corruption." 

Considering  how  many  of  the  cultivated 
throughout  Christendom  profess  to  be 
unable  any  longer  to  receive  the  histori- 
cal elements  of  Christianity  as  true  and 
authoritative,  or  as  compatible  with  cul- 
ture, it  would  be  well  for  Christian 
teachers  to  weigh  carefully  the  hints 
contained  in  passages  like  the  above. 
Neander's  history,  but  especially  the  in- 
troductory portion  of  it,  is  one  long  ar- 
gument to  show  that  Christianity  is  fitted 
both  to  serve  as  tlie  basis  of  the  highest 
culture  of  which  the  human  race  is  capa- 
ble, and  also  to  supply  vigor  and  life  to 
its  development. 

In  our  previous  notices  of  his  mono- 
graphic treatises,  we  have  already  toucli- 
ed  on  subjects  Avhich  also  occur  in  the 
General  Church  History — Bernard  and 
Abelard,  Clirysostom  and  Tertullian. 
To  these  might  be  added  many  others 
equally  characteristic,  and  evincing  equal 
power  and  subtlety  of  intellect.  We 
might  mark  the  large-heartedness  of  his 
account  of  the  various  ways  in  which 
men  were  led  to  Christianity  ;  the  Avis- 
dom  of  his  observations  on  the  relation  of 
the  early  Church  to  such  difficult  ques- 
tions as  slavery;  the  breadth  of  his  view 
of  the  significance  of  Monasticism,  Epis- 
copacy, and  the  Papacy  ;  the  generosity 
of  his  estimate  of  Heresies  and  Sects  ;  tlie 
insight  displayed  in  his  delineation  of 
such  men  as  Constantino  and  Julian, 
Jerome  and  Cyprian,  Atbanasins  and 
Arius,  Gregory  the  Great  and  Leo  the 
Great,  Charlemagne  and  Barbarossa,  the 
Gnostics,  the  Scholastics,  the  Mystics 
and  the  Reformers ;  but  the  field  is  al- 
most  boundless,   and   we  forbear,   and 
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must  pass  rapidly  on  to  the  two  remain- 
ing works  reserved  for  more  special  con- 
sideration—the "Life  of  Jesus,"  and  the 
"  History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of 
the  Christian  Church." 

The  latter,  as  having  been  the  ear- 
lier publication,  we  will  first  consider. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  an  introduction 
to  the  Church  History.  It  does  not 
profess,  however,  to  be  a  complete 
account  of  the  Apostolic  age  ;  but  is- 
simply  what  the  title  states— a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Planting  and  Training  of 
the  Christain  Cliurch  by  the  Apostles''' 
It  is  divided  into  six  sections,  treating 
respectively  of  the  following  subjects  : — 
I.  The  Christian  Church  amongst  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  H.  Transidon  of 
Christianity  from  the  Jews  to  Heathens. 
HI.  The  spread  of  Christianity  among 
the  Gentiles  by  Paul.  IV.  Review  o"f 
the  labors  of  James  and  Peter.  V. 
John  and  his  ministry  as  the  closing 
point  of  the  Apostolic  age.  VI.  The 
Apostolic  doctrine:— (].)  The  doctrine 
of  Paul;  (2.)  The  doctrine  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews;  (3.)  The  doctrine  of 
James;  (4.)  The  doctrine  of  John. 

In  this  w^ork,  Neander  for  the  first 
time  measured  weapons  with  the  de- 
structive critical  tendencies  of  Ger- 
many, which  weie  then  directed  specially 
against  the  records  of  the  Apostolic 
age  ;  and  perhaps  no  abler  refutation  of 
the  specious  but  visionary  theories  of 
the  Tubingen  School  has  yet  appeared. 
There  are  evidences  enough  in  it,  in- 
deed, that  he  himself  was  still  passing 
through  the  fire,  and  more  concessions 
than  were  necessary  are  made  to  antag- 
onists. Hence  the  charge  of  Ration- 
alism brought  in  particular  against  this 
work.  His  explanation  of  the  miracle 
of  tongues  is  the  principal  case  in  ques- 
tion.* He  regards  this  gift  as  essential- 
ly identical  with  the  gifts  referred  to 
by  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  14,  and  appeals  in 
support  of  his  view  to  passages  from 
Irenjeus  and  Tertullian.  But  whatever 
concessions  of  this  kind  he  may  have 
made,  we  feel,  even  whilst  disapproving 
of  them,  that  the  spirit  in  which  they 

*  In  the  Vorrede  to  his  "  Kirchenzeitung"  for 
this  present  year,  Hengstenberg,  the  orthodox 
Hengstenberg,  who  sits  in  judgment  on  everybody, 
has  explained  away  the  miracle  of  Babel,  and  the 
miracle  of  Tongues  at  Pentecost,  in  a  manner  that 
strikes  is  as  thoroughly  rationalistic. 
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are  made,  is  as  remote  as  possible  from 
that  of  Rationalism*  Neander  was 
one  of  the  last  men  to  refuse  to  how 
his  neck  mider  the  yoke  of  revealed 
truth.     As  has  been  well  reraarkedf — 

"  His  great  anxiety  was  to  exhibit  the 
miraculous  facts  of  Christianity  as  in  harmony 
with  its  spirit  and  original  development.  If 
he  believed  any  particular  fact  to  contradict 
this  spirit,  or  if  he  were  unable  to  find  some- 
thing analogous  to  it  in  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  the  Church,  he  was  more  in- 
clined than  we  deem  right  to  look  upon  it  as 
unhistorical." 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world, 
however,  between  the  critical  doubts  of 
a  man  who  lives  in  Christianity,  and 
seeks  to  judge  by  its  standard,  and  those 
of  one  who  submits  everything  to  the 
decision  of  natural,  uni'egenerated  reason. 
The  latter  one  might  describe  as  Bation- 
alisimis  vulgaris  ;  the  former  as  Ration- 
alismus  Evangelicus. 

We  know  of  few  theological  works 
so  full  of  rich  and  suggestive  thought 
as  this;  it  is  marvellously  quickening 
and  strengthening,  both  to  intellect  and 
heart.  The  investigation  into  the  Pen- 
tecostal miracle,  notwithstanding  the 
result  arrived  at,  is  full  of  instruction  ; 
the  account  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  evinces  great  psycholo- 
gical insight ;  the  narrative  of  Paul's 
missionary  journeys  is  allowed  to  be 
extraordinarily  rich  in  the  results  of 
exegetical  and  historical  inquiry ;  his 
sketch  of  the  constitution  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  and  especially  the  stress  he 
lays  on  the  idea  of  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  Christian  believers,  has  special 
interest  for  Free  Churches ;  but  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  work  is  the 
exhibition  of  the  great  types  of  Xew 
Testament  doctrine  as  unfolded,  respec- 
tively, by  the  apostles  Paul,  James,  and 
Peter,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  by  St.  John.  If  this  were  the 
proper  place,  we  could  quote  innumer- 
able passages  embodying,  in  a  few  words, 
the  profo\mdest  and  farthest-reaching 
views  of  Scriptural  truth.  His  aim, 
particularly  in  this  part   of  the  work, 

*  We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  details, 
otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to  criticize  his 
concessions  with  respect  to  the  authorship,  &c.,  of 
some  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

f  See  Krabbe's  "ZurCharakteristik  Neanders," 
p.  117. 


was  to  exhibit  the  variety  in  unity  and 
the  unity  in  variety,  of  the  modes  of 
apprehending  the  great  facts  and  truths 
of  Christianity  ;  and  whilst  tracing  with 
the  hand  of  a  master  the  subtile  and 
delicate  differences  between  Paul  and 
John,  between  James  and  Peter,  he 
never  allows  us  to  lose  sight  of  their 
deep  and  all-embracing  harmony.  Some 
of  his  critics,  indeed,  deny  that  he  has 
given  due  prominence  to  the  variety  ; 
others  maintain  that  the  unity  is  asserted 
rather  than  proved  ;  in  this  conflict  of 
opinions  we  shall  be  excused  if  we 
conclude  that  probably  both  are  wrong, 
and  that  they  are  right  who  are  satisfied 
that  he  has  preserved  a  just  balance. 

As  we  shall  need  to  refer  again  to 
this  work  in  our  summary  of  his  theo- 
logical views  we  will  now  pass  on  to 
the  "Life  of  Jesus."  This  is,  in  Eng- 
land, the  most  widely  circulated  _  and 
best  known  of  Neander's  publications; 
though  in  several  respects  it  is  not  a 
satisfactory  production. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  oc- 
casion of  Neander's  undeitaking  this 
work  was  the  publication  of  Strauss' 
"  Life  of  Jesus,"  which  occasioned  an 
extraordinary  excitement  throughout 
Germany.  For  a  time  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IIL,  King  of  Prussia,  was  disposed 
to  issue  a  prohibition  against  its  sale 
within  his  dominions  ;  but  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  Neander  and  Sehleiermacher, 
he  abstained  from  doing  so.  The  former 
especially  expressed  his  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  historical  bases  of  Christi- 
anity were  so  invulnerable,  that  the 
attacks  made  on  them  could  end  only  in 
the  confusion  of  its  antagonists.  Haying 
given  this  advice,  however,  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  do  what  he  could  towards 
routing  the  foe.  The  wish  also  to 
register  his  views  of  the  Author  of  the 
great  movement,  whose  history  had 
been  the  work  of  his  life,  may  likewise 
have  aided  in  overcoming  the  scruples 
he  had  felt  about  mulertaking  so  difficult 
and  delicate  a  task. 

We  have  remarked  that  Neander's 
"Life  of  Jesus"  has  been  perhaps  the 
most  popular  of  his  works,  though  un- 
satisfactory in  a  scientific  respect.  One 
reason  for  this  is  a  certain  fragmen- 
tariness  in  its  construction.  It  abounds 
in  passages  combining  beauty,  depth, 
and  edification  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
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The  remarks  on  Christ's  personal  devel- 
opment, on  His  method  of  instruction, 
on  the  parables,  on  the  significance  of 
miracles,  on  tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  similar  subjects,  are  full  of  insight 
and  wisdom,  Everywliere,  too,  we  find 
profound  apologetic  hints.  But  perhaps 
one  of  its  chief  attractions  is  tlie  spirit 
of  reverence,  devotion,  and  faith  that 
pervades  the  whole,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing its  formal  defects  and  critical 
weaknesses,  brings  us  more  fully  into 
contact  with  the  mind  of  Christ  than 
almost  any  other  work  of  the  same 
kind. 

Regarded  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  it  is  unsatisfactory.  Neander  has 
to  a  certain  extent  committed  the  same 
fundamental  mistakes  that  Strauss  com- 
mitted. Strauss  started  with  unsustain- 
ed  denials ;  Neander  with  unsustained 
assumptions.  For  example,  the  former 
denied  the  possibility  of  such  a  miracle 
as  the  person  of  Christ,  viewed  as  the 
Church  views  it ;  the  latter  says  express- 
ly :  "The  assumption  with  v,diich  I  start 
is  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  in  a 
sense  that  cannot  be  predicated  of  any 
mere  man."  Again,  Strauss,  as  Dr. 
Baur  of  Tubingen  justly  remarked,  un- 
dertook to  write  a  history  of  Christ, 
without  first  determining  the  character 
of  the  sources,  and  simply  on  the  ground 
of  their  miraculous  features,  took  for 
granted  that  the  Gospels  were  un- 
reliable ;  Neander  on  the  contrary, 
though  not  in  the  same  bald  way,  took 
for  granted  that  the  sources  were  cre- 
dible.* Strauss  was  right  in  demanding 
that  the  historian  of  Christianity  should 
start  without  "  presuppositions,"  but  he 
sinned  against  liis  own  canon.  Neander 
was  perhaps  wrong  in  starting  with  the 
"  presupposition "  above  referred  to, 
when  professedly  making  war  on  modern 
scepticism,  but  he  exhibits,  notwithstand- 
ing, in  the  course  of  his  inquiry,  a  fair- 
ness and  breadth  to  which  his  antagonist 
was  an  utter  stranger.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  did 
no  more  than  the  Evangelists  themselves 
did,  who  proceeded  throughout  on  the 
same  presupposition,   and  established  it 

*  The  profoundest  review  of  this  entire  subject 
we  have  seen  is  coutained  in  Dorner's  "  History 
of  Protestant  Theology,"  one  of  the  noblest  books 
that  has  appeared  for  many  years.  Messrs. 
Clark  are  about  lo  publish  a  translation  of  it. 


by  the  facts  of  the   life   and   work  of 
Christ. 

None  of  Neander's  works  bear  so 
many  traces  of  inner  conflicts  as  this 
one, —  his  concessions  to  the  so-called 
critics,  in  regard  to  the  Temptation, 
the  Transfiguration,  to  various  miracles, 
and  other  matters,  bear  a  character 
which  in  any  other  man  we  should  un- 
hesitatingly designate  rationalistic.  Ho 
felt,  too,  that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  he 
could  go,  without  even  for  himself  re- 
nouncing what  had  been  the  joy  of  his 
heart,  the  strength  of  his  will,  and  the 
foundation  of  his  hopes.  But  with  all 
these  drawbacks  his  "Life  of  Jesus"  is 
fitted  beyond  most  other  books  to  inspire 
in  the  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced 
reader  the  heartiest  confidence  in  the 
historical  foundations  of  the  faith  of 
Christendom. 

It  now  remains  for  us,  in  a  few  con- 
cluding words,  to  indicate  Neander's 
theological  position.  Any  one  reading 
his  works  in  order  to  ascertain  his  views 
on  doctrinal  matters,  must  bear  in  mind 
that  he  was  not  a  systematizer,  but  an 
historian.  Had  he  been  more  of  a 
system-maker  he  would  probably  have 
been  less  of  an  historian — and,  further, 
that  he  has  nowhere  of  set  design  ex- 
pounded his  own  opinions ;  we  have  to 
gather  them  from  historical  accounts  of 
the  teachings  of  others.  Hence  pro- 
bably both  the  vagueness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  his  utterances. 

With  regard  to  the  Person  of  Christ, 
one  of  his  clearest  statements  is  that  al- 
ready alluded  to  from  the  "  Life  "  : — ; 

"  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  that 
cannot  be  predicated  of  any  man— the  per- 
fect image  of  the  supra-mundane  personal 
God  in  estranged  humanity ;  in  Him  appeared 
in  humanity  the  source  of  divine  life ;  in 
Him  the  idea  of  humanity  has  been  realized." 

He  speaks  also  of  the  "  incarnate  Lo- 
gos "  ;  but  also  refers  to  the  Logos  as 
the  principle  of  the  divine  revelations. 
The  allusions  to  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
even  less  distinct  than  those  to  the  Son  ; 
they  are  limited  to  statements  like  the 
following — 

"  With  the  Son  no  one  can  hold  fellowship 
without  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  he  confers, 
and  who  is  to  renew  humanity  after  His 
image." 

"  According  to  both  Paul  and  John,  Christian 
theism  consists  in  worshipping   God  as  the 
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Father,  through  the  Son,  in  the  Divine  fellow- 
ship of  life  founded  liy  Him,  or  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  has  an  essentially  practical  and 
historical  significance  and  basis;  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  God  revealed  in  humanity — 
a  doctt  ine  which  teaches  us  to  see  in  God  the 
primal  source  both  of  existence,  salvation, 
and  sanctification.  Starting  with  this  Trinity 
of  Eevelation,  the  contemplating  mind,  fol- 
lowing the  analogy  of  its  own  nature,  may 
seek  to  rise  to  the  idea  of  an  archetpyal 
Trias  in  God  "  also  somewhat  indefinite.* 

Touching  the  atonement^  he  says, — 

"  The  holiness  of  God,  according  to  Paul, 
was  revealed  in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ 
after  a  twofold  manner  : — 1.  In  that  He  per- 
fectly obeyed  the  law;  2.  In  that  He,  the 
perfectly  holy  One,  submitted  to  the  suffer- 
ings which  the  Divine  holiness,  viewed  in  its 
antagonism  to  sin  as  punitive  justice,  had  sus- 
pended over  human  nature.  We  are  not  to 
fancy  that  the  sufl'erings  were  arbitrarily  in- 
flicted on  him  by  God,  or  arbitrarily  endured 
by  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  necessa- 
rily involved  in  his  assumption  of  human  na- 
ture in  its  present  state  and  relation  to  God.  t 
The  anger  of  God  denotes  that  wliich  is  the 
ground  of  punishment,  the  ground  of  the  ne- 
cessary connection  between  sin  and  evil,  the 
absolute  antagonism  between  God  as  holy 
and  sin."  \ 

As  he  elsewhere  denies  that  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  had  any  effect  on  God 
in  time,  §  the  above  statements,  true  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  do  not  seem  to  us 
to  go  quite  far  enough,  they  do  not  seem 
to  exhaust  the  teachings  of  Scripture. 
The  difficulty  felt  by  Neander  and  by 
many  others,  of  allowing  that  the  death 
of  Christ  effected  a  real  change  in  God 
Himself,  arises  chiefly  from  a  defective 
and  unbiblical  view  of  the  Divine  nature 
and  attributes,  specially  of  the  Divine 
unchangeableness. 

RespectingJMA•^^/^ca^^o/i,  he  says, — 

"  b-i-Koiu^aic,  is  that  act  of  God  by  which  he 
places  the  believer  in  Christ  in  the  relation  to 
himself  of  a  6(,xai,oj,  notwithstanding  the  sin 
that  still  cleaves  to  him.  hixaioovvy]  then  de- 
notes the  subjective  appropriation  of  this  rela- 
tion, the  appearing  righteous  before  God,  by 
virtue  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer  and  the  whole 
new  tendency  and  aim  of  the  hfe : — it  de- 
notes the  righteousness  or  perfect  holiness  of 
Christ  appropriated  by  faith  as  the  objective 
ground  of  confidence  for  the  believer,  and 
also  as  a  new  subjective  principle  of  Hfe."  || 


*  "  Apostelgeschiehte,"  pp.  701,  702.  f  ib.  p.  550. 
1  ib.,  p.  541.        §  ib.,  p.  544.        i  ib.,  p.  552. 
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We  have  no  space  to  indicate  the  di- 
vergence of  our  sentiment  from  some  of 
these  statements,  but  must  now  close; 
and  we  will  do  so  with  the  following 
weighty  Avords  of  Neander,  which  de- 
serve the  carefitl  attention  alike  of  the 
orthodox  and  the  heterodox  : — 

"  Both  the  requirements  of  science  and  the 
needs  of  practical  life  must  be  kept  in  view 
by  the  theological  inquirer.*  Neither  is  suf- 
ficient without  the  other.  Whatever  is  un- 
able to  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
genuine,  unprejudiced  science  cannot  be  truly 
profitable  either  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  or 
for  correction:  and  a  truly  scientific  treat- 
ment of  divine  things  cannot  but  serve  great 
practical  purposes.  Science  must  permeate 
practice,  and  practice  be  directed  by  science, 
if  practice  is  not  to  fall  a  prey  to  error,  and 
science  is  not  to  become  a  caricature  or  a 
lifeless  skeleton." 


Dublin  Magazine. 
HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER.f 

In  historical  study  it  is  a  disadvantage 
that  the  necessity  to  compress  in  the 
narration  of  events,  and  to  consider  their 
remoter  causes  with  a  view  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  great  principles  in  human 
action,  excludes  the  opportunity  of  rest- 
ing sufficiently  long  on  places  and  char- 
acters which  would  recall  the  past  as  a 
reality,  and  impart  a  living  interest  to 
its  varied  scenes.  The  severe  student 
may  despise  books  that  compensate  for 
this  want  by  selecting  epochs,  spots,  or 
men,  to  fix  attention  upon  their  linea- 
ments in  detail,  filling  the  stage  with  all 
the  bustling  life  of  the  time.  But  such 
books  will  ever  be  welcome  to  the  mass 
of  readers,  and  supply  for  them  history 
in  its  most  attractive  form.  It  is  an  af- 
fectation to  discredit  the  worth  of  works 
of  the  kind,  even  when  dramatic  in  con- 
ception and  picturesque  in  style.  All 
that  should  be  required  is,  that  they  be 
true  to  history,  not  sacrificing  its  known 
facts  to  an  eflbrt  to  color  a  brilliant 
page.  Between  the  pure  history  and 
the  historical  romance  there  is  an  ample 
field,  where  the  writer  of  superior  gra- 

*  And  are  not  all  inquirers  at  the  present  day 
theological  inquirers?  Do  not  all  investigations 
run  ultimately,  as  a  matier  of  fact  as  well  as 
theory,  into  theological  investigations'? 

f  ''Her  Majesty's  Tower."  By  William  Hep- 
worth  Dixon.  London;  Hurst  and  Blackett, 
1869. 
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phic  powers  may  fitly  exercise  his  genius. 
He  may  win  ligliter  thinkers  to  the 
more  serious  contemplation  of  the  work- 
ings of  passion  or  of  principles  over  a 
larger  area.  He  may  satisfy  the  longings 
of  the  well-read  historian  by  illumining 
the  incidents,  and  portraying  more  vi- 
vidly the  personages,  that  fill  his  mem- 
ory. Volimies  of  this  class  are  not  soon 
forgotten.  When  executed  in  an  infe- 
rior manner,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
are  vapid  and  repulsive.  The  design 
must  be  fulfilled  with  a  superiority  com- 
manding the  respect  of  persons  of  know- 
ledge and  of  taste. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  at 
once,  that,  judged  by  the  highest  stand- 
ards, Mr.  Dixon's  "Tower  of  London" 
is  entitled  to  the  hearty  welcome  it  has 
received  from  the  public.  As  interesting 
as  a  romance,  the  most  unfriendly  critic 
will  yet  fail  to  indicate  any  point  at 
which  the  author  oversteps  the  warrant 
of  recorded  facts. 

The  great  antiquity  of  the  Tower  is 
unknown  to  many  who  gaze  with  a  feel- 
ing almost  of  awe  on  its  grim  battle- 
ments. Its  origin  is  lost  in  the  darkest 
times.  There  are,  writers  who  trace  it 
to  the  days  of  Caesar.  A  Roman  wall 
can  be  detected  near  some  parts  of  the 
ditch.  "  The  Tower  is  mentioned  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  in  a  way  not  incompat- 
ible with  the  fact  of  a  Saxon  stronghold 
having  stood  on  the  spot."  William  the 
Conqueror  commenced  the  buildings  ac- 
cording to  their  present  arrangement 
and  plan.  The  apartments  in  Caesar's 
tower  were  built  in  the  early  Norman 
reigns.  The  Tower's  eight  hundred  yeai-s 
of  historic  life  succeeded  a  thousand 
years  of  traditional  fame,  "The  oldest 
bit  of  palace  in  Europe,  that  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Burg  in  Vienna,  is  of  the 
time  of  Henry  HI.  The  Kremlin  in  Mos- 
cow, the  Doge's  Palazzo  in  Venice,  are 
of  the  fourteenth  centuiy.  The  Seraglio 
in  Stamboul  was  built  by  Mahommed 
the  Second.  The  oldest  part  of  the  Va- 
tican w^as  begun  by  Borgia,  whose  name 
it  bears.  The  old  Louvre  was  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH. ; 
the  Tuileries  in  that  of  Elizabeth.  In  the 
time  of  our  civil  war,  Versailles  was  but 
a  swamp.  Sans  Souci  and  the  Escuriel 
belong  to  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  The 
Serail  of  Jerusalem  is  a  Turkish  edifice. 
The  palaces  of  Athens,  of  Cairo,  of  Teh- 
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ran,  are  all  of  modern  date.  Neither 
can  the  prisons  which  remain  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  history  and  drama,  with  the 
one  exception  of  St.  Angelo,  in  Rome, 
compare  against  the  Tower.  The  Bas- 
tile  is  gone  ;  the  Bargello  has  become  a 
museum  ;  the  Piombi  are  removed  from 
the  Doge's  roof.  Vincennes,  Spandau, 
Speilberg,  Magdebui-g,  are  all  modern 
in  comparison  with  a  jail  fi-om  which 
Ralph  Flambard  escaped  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1100,  the  date  of  the  first  Cru- 
sade." The  erections  which  Gundulf 
the  friar  began,  Henry  III.  zealously  con- 
tinued. Mr.  Dixon  calls  him  a  prince  of 
"  epical  fancies,"  as  Corflfe,  Conway, 
Beaumaris,  and  other  fine  "  poems  in 
stone,"  attest.  It  was  his  passion  to  add 
to  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  Tow- 
er. He  bulk  its  strongest  edifices,  and 
enriched  its  chambers  with  frescoes  and 
sculpture,  and  the  chapels  with  carving 
and  glass  ;  "  making  St.  John's  Chapel 
in  the  White  Tower  splendid  with  saints  ; 
St.  Peter's  Church  on  the  Tower  Green 
musical  with  bells."  He  spared  neither 
skill  nor  money  on  the  great  fortress, 
and  home  and  prison  of  kings.  It  was 
in  later  times  that  architectural  deform- 
ities were  added.  The  prince  whom  Mr. 
Dixon  calls  Henry  the  Builder  supplied 
the  Tower  with  the  "  marble  shafts,  the 
noble  groins,  the  delicate  traceries,"  that 
remain.  Edward  I.  carried  on  the  work, 
but  it  was  to  Henry  III.  the  Tower  owed 
its  splendor  and  its  impregnability. 

This  great  State  prison  had  its  rules 
and  orders.  In  the  most  ancient  times 
its  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
constable,  who  resided  in  Constable  tow- 
er. He  was  paid  in  fees — twenty  pounds 
on  the  committal  of  a  duke,  twenty 
marks  on  that  of  an  earl,  ten  pounds  on 
that  of  a  baron,  five  pounds  on  that  of 
a  knight.  The  council  seized  the  pris- 
oner's property  for  the  king's  use,  and 
the  Treasury  paid  the  constable  for  his 
board.  A  duke  was  allowed  two  chap- 
lains, at  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  a 
week,  "In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  with  two  gen- 
tlewomen and  three  male  servants,  cost 
the  Treasury  eight  pounds  a  week.  In 
Mary's  reign.  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  al- 
lowed eighty  shillings  a  week  for  diet, 
with  thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence  for 
wood,  coal  and  candle.  Her  two  gentle- 
women cost  twenty  shillings  a  week,  and 
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her  three  male  servants  the  same  sum. 
A  bishop  was  treated  like  a  baron.   Nich- 
olas Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  was  al- 
lowed fifty-three   shillings    a   week  for 
food,  with  six  shillings  and  eight  pence 
for  fire  and  light.     Two  servants  waited 
on  him,  who  cost  the  country  ten  shil- 
lings a  week."     That  is  to  say,  the  keep- 
er received  these  moneys  on  behalf  of 
the  prisoners,  but  "he  cheated  them  in 
fire  and  candle."     Under  prison  rules,  a 
man  of  quality  had  one  boon  conferred 
upon  him.     He  could  not  be  stretched 
on  the  rack,  or  hung  by  the  cord.   "  Cases 
occur  of  a  baron  in  one  cell  urging  his 
follower  in  another  never  to  confess,  but 
to  stand  out  like  a  man  ;    and  the  poor 
commoner  replying  that  it  is  easy  for  a 
lord  to  stand  out,  since  he  is  only  exam- 
ined  by   word    of  mouth."      The  poor 
wretch,  "  unprotected   by  his  quality," 
had  to  answer  with  his  thumb  under  a 
screw  and  his  limbs  on  the  wheel.  Racks, 
boots,  barnacles,  thumb-screws,  were  oc- 
casionally used.     "  The  barnacle  was  an 
instrument  fastened  to  the  upper  lips  of 
horses  to    keep    them    still  while   they 
were  being  bled,  and  Richard  the  Third 
was  fond  of  putting  this  curb  on  his  ene- 
mies."    Raleigh  paid  for  his  food  in  the 
Tower  two  hundred  and  eight  pounds 
a  year,  equal  to  a  thousand  pounds  in 
present  money.     "  Bare  walls,  an  oaken 
floor,  a  grated  window,  an  iron-bound 
door,  were  all  provided  by  the  country. 
Chairs,   arras,  tables,  books,  plate,  fire, 
and  victuals,  he  had   to  buy  for  himself, 
at  his  own  cost,  through  porters,  serv- 
ing-men, and  cheats  who  lived  upon  his 
purse.     When  he  had  bought  these  arti- 
cles, they  were  not  his  own,  except  for 
their  immediate  use.     The  rule  was,  as 
a  man  brought  nothing  in,  he  could  take 
nothing  out." 

Into  the  outer  ward  of  the  Tower 
the  commons  claimed  at  all  times  free 
access.  This  right  of  entry  was  enforced 
by  a  strange  ceremonial : 

"  Baron  and  citizen — alderman  and  com- 
moner— met  in  Barking  Church,  on  Tower 
Hill,  whence  they  sent  six  sage  men  of  their 
body  into  the  Tower  to  ask  leave  for  a  depu 
tation  of  citizens  to  see  the  king,  and  free  ac- 
cess for  all  people  to  the  courts  of  law.  These 
six  sage  persons  were  to  beg  that  the  king, 
according  to  custom,  woiald  forbid  his  guards 
either  to  close  the  gates  or  to  keep  watch 
over  them,  while  the  citizens  were  coming 
and  going;     it   being  wrong   in    itself   and 


against  their  freedom,  they  alleged,  for  any 
one  to  keep  guard  over  the  gates  and  doors 
of  the  Tower,  save  such  of  their  own  people 
as  they  should  appoint  to  that  duty.  On  this 
request  being  granted  by  the  king,  the  six 
messengers  would  return  to  their  fellows  iu 
Barking  Churcli,  report  what  they  had  done, 
and  send  the  citizen  guard  to  their  posts. 
Then  would  the  Commons  elect  from  their 
body  three  men  of  mature  age,  moderate  opi- 
nions, and  cautious  speech,  to  act  as  present- 
ers. The  rules  by  which  they  acted  were  strict. 
The  sheriffs  and  beadles  were  to  be  decently 
clothed  and  sliod,  since  it  was  laid  down  that 
no  man  should  come  before  the  king  either  in 
dirty  rags  or  without  his  shoes.  Then-  follow- 
ers were  to  be  trim  and  spruce ;  their  caps 
and  cloaks  laid  aside;  their  coats  and  over- 
coats put  on.  No  man  was  to  go  with  them 
into  the  presence  who  had  sore  eyes;  no  man 
was  to  join  them  who  had  weak  legs.  Mayor, 
alderman,  sheriff,  cryer,  every  one  going  into 
the  Tower  on  public  duty,  was  to  have  his 
hair  cut  short  and  his  face  newly  shaved. 

"  The  object  of  these  rules  was  to  guard 
the  right  of  access  to  the  courts  of  justice  ; 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas." 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  held 
in  the  royal  or  inner  quarter ;  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  the  quarter  in  which 
the  common  folk  claimed  a  right.  On 
the  wall  above  Water  Lane  stood  two 
signal  towers,  the  Belfry  and  the  Lan- 
tern, each  surmounted  by  a  turret.  On 
the  first  swung  a  bell;  on  the  second  a 
light  burned,  a  beacon  and  a  signal  to 
vessels  coming  up  the  Thames.  The 
landsmen  were  averse  to  the  construction 
of  the  wharf  and  barbican  by  Henry,  and 
when  disaster  overtook  the  King's  earli- 
est efibrts  they  rejoiced;  On  St.  George's 
night,  1240,  while  the  people  were  at 
prayers,  the  water  gate  and  wall  fell 
down,  and  the  occurrence  was  regarded 
as  of  the  worst  omen.  Henry,  however, 
only  began  the  work  again.  But  once 
more,  "  on  the  self-same  night  of  the  en- 
suing year"  the  barbican  crashed  down 
into  the  river,  one  mass  of  stones ! 

"A  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  who  tells  the  tale, 
asserts  that  a  priest  who  was  passing  near 
the  fortress  saw  the  spirit  of  an  archbishop, 
dressed  in  his  robes,  holding  a  cross,  and  at- 
tended by  the  spirit  of  a  clerk,  gazing  sternly 
on  the  new  works.  As  the  priest  came  up, 
the  figure  spake  to  the  masons,  '  Why  build 
ye  these  ? '  As  he  spake,  he  struck  the 
walls  sharply  with  the  holy  cross,  on  which 
they  reeled  and  sank  into  the  river,  leaving  a 
wreath  of  smoke  behind.      The  priest  was 
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was  too  much  scared  to  accost  the  more  po- 
tent spirit;  but  he  turned  to  the  humble 
clerk,  and  asked  him  the  Archbishop's  name. 
'St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,'  said  the  shade. 
The  priest,  growing  bolder,  asked  him  why 
the  Martyr  had  done  this  deed?  '  St.  Thom- 
as,' paid  the  spirit,  'by  birth  a  citizen,  mis- 
likes  these  works,  because  they  are  raised  in 
scorn,  and  against  the  public  right.  For  this 
cause  he  has  thrown  them  down  beyond  the 
tryant's  power  to  restore  them.' 

"  But  the  shade  was  not  strong  enough  to 
scare  the  King." 

Mr.  Dixon  collects  his  incidents  under 
the  headings  of*  the  various  portions  of 
the  Tower  where  they  occurred,  as  the 
Watergate,  the  White  Tower,  or  Beau- 
champ  Tower.  One  of  those  pictures, 
of  the  Wharf,  will  afford  a  specimen  of 
his  power  to  photograph  the  scenes  the 
Tower  recalls : 

"  It  is  London  in  the  reign  of  Bluff  King 
Hal — the  husband  of  two  fair  wives.  The 
river  is  alive  with  boats ;  the  air  is  white' 
with  smoke  ;  the  sun  overhead  is  burning  with 
golden  May.  Thousands  on  thousands  of 
spectators  dot  the  banks ;  for  to-day  a  bride 
is  coming  home  to  the  King,  the  beauty  of 
whose  face  sets  old  men's  fancies  and  young 
men's  eyes  agog.  On  the  wharf,  near  the 
Queen's  stair,  stands  a  burly  figure ;  tall  be- 
yond common  men;  broad  in  chest  and 
strong  in  hmb ;  dressed  in  a  doublet  of  gold 
and  crimson,  a  cap  and  plume,  shoes  with 
rosettes  and  diamonds,  a  hanger  by  bis  side,  a 
George  upon  his  breast.  It  is  the  King,  sur- 
rounded by  dukes  and  earls,  awaiting  the  arri- 
val of  a  barge,  in  the  midst  of  blaring  trum- 
pets and  exploding  sakers.  A  procession 
sweeps  along;  stealing  up  from  Greenwich, 
with  plashing  oars  and  merry  strains;  fifty 
great  boats,  with  a  host  of  wherries  on  their 
flanks ;  a  vessel  firing  guns  in  front,  and  a 
long  arrear  of  craft  behind. 

"  From  the  first  barge  lands  the  Lord  May- 
or ;  from  the  second  trips  the  bride ;  from  the 
rest  stream  out  the  picturesque  City  Compa- 
nies. Cannons  roar,  and  bells  fling  out,  a  wel- 
come to  the  Queen  ;  for  this  is  not  simply  a 
great  day  in  the  story  of  one  lovely  woman ; 
but  a  great  day  in  ths  story  of  English  life. 
Now  is  the  morning  time  of  a  new  era;  for 
on  this  bright  May — 

'  The  gospel  light  first  shines  from 
Boleyo's  eyes,' 

and  men  go  mad  with  hope  of  things  which 
are  yet  to  come. 

_  "  Tlie  King  catches  that  fair  young  bride  in 

his  arms,  kisses  her  soft  cheek,  and  bears  her 

in,  through  the  Bye-ward  tower." 

***** 

"The  picture  fades  from  view,  and  pres- 
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ently  re-appears.  Is  it  the  same  ?  The  Queen 
— the  stair — the  barge— the  crowd  of  men — 
all  these  are  here.  Yet  the  picture  is  not  the 
same.  No  burly  Henry  stands  by  the  stair; 
no  guns  disturb  the  sky;  no  blast  of  trumpets 
greets  the  royal  barge  ;  no  train  of  aldermen 
and  masters  waits  upon  the  Queen.  The 
lovely  face  looks  older  by  a  dozen  years,  yet 
scarcely  three  have  passed  since  that  fair  form 
was  clasped  in  the  King's  arms,  kissed,  and 
carried  by  the  bridge.  This  time  she  is  a 
prisoner,  charged  with  having  done  such 
things  as  pen  cannot  write;  things  which 
would  be  treason,  not  to  her  lord  only,  but  to 
her  womanhood,  and  to  the  King  of  kings. 

"  When  she  alights  on  the  Queen's  stair,  she 
turns  to  Sir  William  Kingston,  Constable  of 
the  Tower,  and  asks,  '  Must  I  go  into  a  dun- 
geon?' 'No,  madam,'  says  the  Constable; 
'  you  will  lie  in  the  same  room  which  you  oc- 
cupied before.'  She  falls  on  her  knees.  '  It  is- 
too  good  for  me,'  she  cries;  and  then  weeps 
for  a  long  time,  lying  on  the  cold  stones,  with 
all  the  people  standing  by  in  tears.  She  begs 
to  have  the  sacrament  in  her  own  room,  that 
she  may  pray  with  a  pure  heart;  saying,  she 
is  free  from  sin,  and  that  she  is,  and  has  always 
been,  the  King's  true  wedded  wife. 

"  '  Shall  I  die  without  justice  ? '  she  inquires 
'Madam,'  says  Kingston,  '  the  poorest  subject 
would  have  justice.'  The  lady  only  luuglis  a 
feeble  laugh." 

A  companion  picture  is  the  appearance 
on  the  same  steps  of  Elizabeth — then 

"  A  young  fair  girl,  with  gentle,  feminine 
face  and  golden  hair.  The  day  was  Sunday 
— Palm  Sunday — with  a  cold  March  rain 
coming  down,  and  splashing  the  stones  with 
mud.  She  could  not  land  without  soiling  her 
feet  and  clothes,  and  for  a  moment  she  refused 
to  leave  her  barge.  Sir  John  Gage,  the  Con- 
stable, and  his  guards,  stood  by  to  receive 
her.  'Are  all  these  harnessed  men  for  me?  ' 
she  asked.  '  No,  madam,'  said  Sir  John. 
'  Yea,'  she  rephed,  '  I  know  it  is  so.'  Then 
she  stood  up  in  her  boat  and  leaped  on  shore. 
As  she  set  foot  on  the  stone  steps,  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  spirit  prouder  than  her  looks — 
for  in  her  youth  she  had  none  of  that  leonine 
beauty  of  her  later  years — 'Here  landeth  as 
true  a  subject,  being  a  prisoner,  as  ever  landed 
at  these  stairs ;  and  before  Thee,  0  God,  I 
speak  it.'  Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  her 
mother,  who  had  landed  on  the  neighboring- 
wharf.  Anne  had  fallen  on  her  knees  on 
these  cold  stones,  and  here  had  called  on  God 
to  help  her,  as  she  was  not  guilty  of  the 
things  of  which  she  stood  accused.  In  those 
two  attitudes  of  appeal  one  reads  the  nature 
of  these  two  proud  and  gentle  women,  each 
calling  Heaven  to  witness  her  innocence  of 
crime — Elizabeth  defiant,  erect;  Anne  sup- 
pliant, on  her  knees." 

But  Mr.  Dixou  soon  leaves  the  senti- 
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mentcil  contemplation  of  Tower  incidents 
and  gets  into  the  Tower  story  of  stirring 
times.  He  bestows  considerable  pains 
on  his  chapter,  headed — "The  Good 
Lord  Cobham."  Shakspeare's  idea  of 
him  as  a  braggart  and  thief,  was  the  com- 
mon idea  of  the  playwrights  when  the 
young  poet  came  to  London.  "  As  Full- 
er says — Sir  Jolin  Oldcastle  was  the 
makesport  in  old  plays  for  a  cowai'd." 
The  monks  and  friars  fastened  the  calum- 
ny on  the  memory  of  the  obstinate  here- 
tic, who  died  rather  than  falsify  his 
conscience.  When  Shakspeare  came  to 
know  the  story  of  Oldcastle's  character 
and  career,  he  made  ample  reparation. 
The  original  Oldcastle  became  Falstaff, 
and  in  the  epilogue  to  the  second  part  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  poet  says,  simply  and 
completely,  "  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr, 
and  this  is  not  the  man."  Oklcastle  was 
the  first  martyr  burnt  in  Smithfielcl,  op- 
posite to  his  own  house.  Mr.  Dixon 
raises  on  the  slender  but  certainly  strik- 
ing record  of  Shakspeare — "Oldcastle 
died  a  martyr  " — a  structure  of  specvda- 
tion  as  to  Shakspeare's  own  religious 
views.  The  foundation  may  or  may  not 
be  thought  to  bear  the  edifice  of  conclu- 
sions erected  upon  it,  but  the  possibility 
is  pleasing.  At  all  events,  Shakespeare 
entirely  freed  himself  from  the  monkish 
ties  and  prejudices,  and  desired  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  gallant  and  pious  Lollard. 
"  Why,"  says  Mr  Dixon — 

"After  giving  to  the  Oldcastle  tradition 
that  immortal  shape,  did  Shakespeare  change 
the  name  of  his  bufFoon  to  Falstaff.  and  sepa- 
rate himself  forever  from  the  party  of  abuse  ? 

'•The  point  is  very  curious.  Some  motive 
of  unusual  strength  must  have  come  into  play 
before  such  a  course  could  have  been  taken 
by  the  poet.  It  is  not  the  chancre  of  a  name, 
but  of  a  state  of  mind.  For  Shakspeare  is 
not  content  with  striking  out  the  name  of 
Oldcastle  and  writing  down  that  of  Falstaff. 
He  does  more — much  more — something  be- 
yond example  in  his  works — He  makes  a  con- 
fession of  Ms  faith. 

"In  his  own  person,  as  poet  and  as  man, 
he  proclaims  from  the  stage — 

"  Oldcastle  died  a  Martyr  ! 

"  That  was  a  sentiment  which  Raleigh 
might  have  held,  which  Cartwright  would 
have  expressed.  It  was  the  thought  for 
which  Weever  was  then  struggling  in  his 
'  Poetical  Life  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle ; '  for 
which  James,  the  friend  of  Jonson,  if  not  of 
Shakspeare,  was  compiling  his  '  Defence   of 


the  noble  knight  and  martyr,.  Sir  John  Old- 
castle.' 

"  The  occurrence  of  such  a  proclamation 
suggests  that,  between  the  first  production  of 
'Henry  the  Fourth,'  and  the  date  of  his  print- 
ed quarto,  Shakspeare  changed  his  way  of 
looking  at  the  old  heroes  of  Enghsh  thought. 
"  In  the  year  1600,  a  play  was  printed  in 
London  with  the  title,  '  The  First  Part  of  the 
True  and  Honorable  History  of  the  Life  of 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  Good  Lord  Cobham.' 
The  title-page  bore  Shakspeare's  name. 
'  Sir  John  Oldcastle '  is  now  regarded  by 
every  one  as  a  play  from  other  pens  ;  in  fact, 
it  is  known  to  have  been  written  by  three  of 
Shakspeare's  fellow-playwright? ;  but  many 
good  critics  think  the  poet  may  have  written 
some  of  the  lines  and  edited  the  work.  This 
drama  was  a  protest  against  the  wrong  which 
had  been  done  to  Oldcastle  on  the  stage  by 
Shakspeare.     The  prologue  said  : — 

"  '  It  is  no  pampered  glutton  we  present. 
Nor  aged  councillor  to  youthful  sin ; 
But  one  whose  virtue  shone  above  the 

rest, 
A  vahant  martyr  and  virtuous  peer.' 
"  These    lines   are  thought   to   be   Shak- 
speare's own.     They  are  in  his  vein,  and  they 
repeat  the  declaration  which  he  had  already 
made, 

"Oldcastle  died  a  Martyr! 
The   man  who  wrote  that  confession  in  the 
days  of  Archbishop  Whitgift  was  a  Puritan  in 
faith." 

Cardinal  Fisher,  in  a  later  time,  hardly 
less  a  martyr,  has  his  story  thus  told  : 

"  Cardinal  Fisher,  eighty  years  old,  was 
seized  as  a  plotter,  tried  for  his  offence,  thrust 
into  a  barge,  and  pulled  down  the  Thames. 
When  his  boat  slipped  under  the  archway  of 
the  Water-gate,  he  toddled  on  shore,  and 
turning  to  the  crowd  of  guards  and  oarsmen 
about  him,  said,  '  As  they  have  left  me  noth- 
ing else  to  give  you,  I  bestow  on  you  my 
hearty  thanks.'  Some  of  the  rough  fellows 
smiled,  though  they  must  have  felt  that  hearty 
thanks  from  a  good  old  man  who  was  about 
to  die  could  do  them  no  harm.  Lodged  in 
the  Strong  Room  he  suffered  much  from  chill 
and  damp.  The  Belfry  not  only  stood  above 
the  ditch,  but  lay  open  to  the  east  wind  and  to 
the  river  fog.  Fisher  told  Cromwell,  in 
piteous  letters,  that  he  was  left  without  cloth- 
ing to  keep  his  body  warm.  Yet  the  fine  old 
prelate  never  lost  either  his  stoutness  of  heart 
or  his  quick  sense  of  humor.  One  day,  when 
it  was  bruited  about  the  Tower  that  he  was  to 
suffer  death,  his  cook  brought  up  no  dinner  to 
the  Strong  Room.  'How  is  this?  '  asked  the 
prelate,  wlien  he  saw  the  man.  '  Sir,'  said 
the  cook,  'it  was  commonly  talked  of  in  the 
town  that  you  should  die,  and  therefore  I 
thought  it  vain  to  dress  anything  for  you 
'  Well,'  said  the  bishop,    'for  all  that  report 
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thou  seest  me  still  alive  ;  therefore,  whatever 
news  thou  shalt  hear  of  me,  make  ready  my 
dinner,  and  if  thou  see  me  dead  when  thou 
comest,  eat  it  thyself'' 

"  The  death-warrant  reached  the  Tower  at 
midnight,  and  the  Lieutenant,  Sir  Edmund 
Walsingham,  went  into  the  Belfry  at  five 
o'clock,  to  let  the  Cardinal  know  his  fate. 
'You  bring  me  no  great  news,'  said  Fisher; 
'I  have  long  looked  for  this  message.  At 
what  hour  must  I  die?'  'At  nine,'  said 
"Walsingham.  'And  what  is  the  hour  now  ?' 
'  Five,'  answered  the  Lieutenant.  It  was 
June,  and  of  course  broad  daylight,  even  in 
the  Strong  Room,  at  five  o'clock.  '  Well, 
then,  by  your  patience,  let  me  sleep  an  hour 
or  two ;  for  I  have  slept  very  little.'  Wal- 
singham left  the  Cardinal,  who  slept  until 
seven,  when  he  rose  and  put  on  his  finest 
suit.  On  his  servant  wondering  why  he 
dressed  so  bravely,  the  old  man  answered, 
'  Dost  thou  not  mark,  man,  that  this  is  our 
marriage  day  ? ' 

"  Taking  a  New  Testament  in  his  hands, 
he  walked  from  the  Strong  Room,  through 
Walsingham's  house  and  the  Bye-ward  gate 
to  Tower  Hill ;  a  vast  crowd  pressing  ronnd 
him,  some  of  whom  could  see  his  lips  moving 
in  prayer,  and  hear  the  words  issuing  from 
his  mouth.  As  he  gazed  on  the  closed  Gospel 
in  his  hand,  he  prayed  the  Lord  that  he  might 
find  in  it  some  special  strength  in  that  mortal 
hour ;  and  as  he  prayed  for  this  strength,  he 
paused  in  his  walk,  opened  the  sacred  volume, 
and  read  the  passage  on  which  his  eye  first 
fell — '  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee,  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou 
has  sent.' 

"  Comforted  by  these  words,  he  went  lightly 
on,  mounting  up  the  steep  hill,  repeating, 
'  This  is  life  eternal,'  until  he  came  to  the 
scaflfold,  where  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  the 
people,  and  laid  his  white  head  upon  the 
block." 

The  touching  memorial  of  tlie  Nine 
Days'  Queen  reads  very  freshly  in  Mr. 
Dixon's  pages.  In  these  chapters,  more, 
perhaps,  than  in  all  others,  his  dramatic 
skill,  ever  under  the  control  of  a  severe 
taste,  is  best  shown.  The  rebellion  of 
Wyat  and  the  men  of  Kent  is  depicted 
with  fidelity  and  warmth  of  color,  but 
the  constancy  in  her  faith,  the  strength 
of  will,  and  simplicity  of  view,  of  the 
girl-martyr,  executed  for  her  misfortune 
in  being  proclaimed  a  queen,  offer  even 
a  more  congenial  subject  for  Mr.  Dixon's 
glo^\ing  pen.  The  scenes  he  reproduces 
can  never  fade  from  English  story. 
When  Father  Feckenham,  the  new  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  sent  by  Mary  to  Lady  Jane 
to  "convert"  her,  brought  back  word 


to  his  patron  that  he  had  failed  in  his 
object, — 

"  Mary  became  wild  with  rage.  She  bade 
her  secretaries  draw  up  warrants  for  her 
death.  She  sent  for  Grey,  who  was  a  pris- 
oner in  the  country.  There  were  ways  of 
adding  bitterness  to  death,  and  Mary  studied 
and  employed  them  all.  She  could  separate 
the  husband  from  his  wife  in  their  last  hours 
on  earth;  she  could  march  Guilford  under 
Lady  Jane's  window,  as  he  went  by  to  exe- 
cution; she  could  drive  the  cart  with  his  dead 
body  past  her  door;  she  could  prepare  a 
scaffold  on  the  open  green,  under  Lady  Jane's 
eyes;  she  could  bring  up  Grey  to  see  his 
daughter  slain;  she  could  refuse  to  let  her 
have  a  minister  of  her  own  faith  to  pray  with 
her;  she  could  send  her  Jesuits  and  confessors 
to  disturb  the  solemnity  of  her  final  night  on 
earth.  All  these  things  she  could  do,  and 
she  did;  and  all  these  things  must  have  been 
of  Mary's  will." 

Mr.  Dixon's  estimate  of  the  cause  of 
Cranmer's  momentary  weakness  and  re- 
cantation, is  at  once  just  and  generous  ; 
the  flesh  rather  than  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformer  failed.  No  taint  of  unworthy 
motive  stained  his  "  denial  of  the  most 
cherished  sentiments  of  his  life."  It  was 
the  cold  and  misery  of  the  Bloody  Tower 
that  broke  him  down.  Persecutors  have 
well  understood  the  effect  of  debility  of 
the  frame  in  forcing  the  obstinate  wills 
of  heretics  into  subjection.  History 
reverentially  records  the  triumphant 
deaths  of  martyrs;  but  how  many  of 
whom  it  has  taken  no  account  may  have 
shrunk  from  the  last  sacrifice  through 
sheer  decay  of  bodily  strength,  retaining 
in  their  hearts  the  unchanged  convictions 
which,  in  Cranmer's  case,  ultimately 
subdued  weakness  itself,  and  inspired 
him  to  die  a  hero.  Mary  and  her  ad- 
visers seemed  to  have  accomplished  their 
purpose  of  humiliating  the  Reformation 
when  Cranmer  proved  a  craven,  but 
their  triumph  was  short,  and  the  lustre 
of  the  final  act  chased  away  for  ever  the 
disgrace  and  the  evil  effect  of  his  miser- 
able fall.  Historians  have  passed  over 
without  notice  the  fact  of  Cranmer's 
having  been  confined  in  the  Bloody 
Tower.  It  was  left  for  Mr.  Dixon  to 
state  this  fact.  Not  only  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  Crainuer's  character,  but  in 
his  elucidation  of  the  history  of  the 
times  of  Mary,  so  far  as  these  properly 
came  within  the  scope  of  his  subject, 
Mr.  Dixon  shows  much  higher  qualities 
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tlian  those  of  the  meve  literary  artist,  or 
even  ordinary  historian.  His  grasp  of 
principles  is  unhesitating ;  his  power  to 
search  into  the  intrigues  of  the  day  and 
expose  all  their  motives,  remarkable. 
He  has  the  knowledge  and  habit  of 
thought  of  the  statesman,  and  causes 
his  reader,  by  a  few  masterly  touches,  to 
understand  what  part  each  prominent 
character  occupies  in  history ;  what  were 
his  or  her  designs,  and  how  circumstances 
favored  or  frustrated  their  plans.  Seve- 
ral of  his  chapters  are  more  pure  history 
than  topography  or  biography,  and  are 
written  with  a  philosophy  and  an  ac- 
curacy of  style  which  greatly  elevate 
the  character  of  the  volume.  His  opin- 
ions are  sound.  "From  the  hour,"  he 
says,  "  of  her  stepping  on  English  soil, 
Mary  Stuart  began  to  plot  against  Eliza- 
beth's peace,  and  in  all  her  plots  she  had 
the  personal  sanction  and  service  of 
John  Leslie,  the  able  and  learned  Bishop 
of  Ross,  who  became  her  agent,  her 
confessor,  and  her  spy.  This  bishop  was 
a  divine  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  type  ; 
supple,  tolerant,  imscrupulous;  a  man  of 
courts  and  of  aiFairs ;  easy  with  fair  sin- 
ners, facile  with  the  great ;  never  afraid 
of  lying  and  deceit,  and  bent  on  serving 
his  Church,  even  though  he  should  have 
to  do  so  at  the  peril  of  his  soul."  The 
plots  and  counterplots  of  the  crafty 
woman,  and  her  yet  more  crafty  priest, 
have  no  examples,  except  in  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  comedy  in  intrigue.  Her 
fair  face  won  friends  for  her  among  the 
English  lords,  and  a  bold  attempt  by 
Leslie,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  to  re-establish 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  sig- 
nally failed,  would  not  have  been  im- 
dertaken  had  Mary  not  made  a  con- 
siderable impression.  With  his  friend, 
Ridolphi,  the  Papal  agent,  who  "  had 
drawn  up  a  list  of  men  in  the  English 
court  on  whom  the  Pope  could  rely," 
the  Bishop  of  Ross  planned  the  issuing  of 
a  Papal  Bull,  the  casting  down  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  rising  against  her  of  "all 
good  Catholics."  When  the  Bull  arrived 
the  Queen  was  to  be  declared  dethroned, 
the  Catholic  lords  were  to  seize  the 
Tower,  the  Spanish  party  were  to  come 
into  authority,  Mary  was  to  be  crowned 
in  Westminster,  and  the  "  L^niversal 
Church  "  restored.  The  plot  was  a  fine 
one  on  paper,  but  Leslie's  instruments 
New  Seeies. — Vol.  IX.,  No.  5. 


failed  him,  and,  in  truth,  he  failed  him- 
self. A  raid  of  some  English  troops 
into  the  Western  Highlands  piqued  him 
into  a  premature  publication  of  the 
Papal  brief.  The  barons  were  not  ready, 
and  as  the  Loudon  citizens  read  the 
Bull  and  passed  on  laughing,  the  great 
conspiracy  ended  like  a  farce,  except  to 
Leslie  and  his  agents.  The  workings  of 
the  conspiracy  are  very  fully  and  vividly 
depicted  by  Mr.  Dixon.  The  Queen  had 
been  averse  to  taking  life  for  political 
offences  before  then,  but  the  dangerous 
nature  of  this  combination  overcame  her 
determination  to  make  her  reign,  in  this 
respect,  a  contrast  to  preceding  ages  of 
cruel  persecution  and  murder.  The 
safety  of  the  state  imperatively  demanded 
a  sterner  course.  It  is  the  glory,  how- 
ever, of  Elizabeth's  rule  that  she,  for 
twelve  years,  never  signed  a  sentence  of 
death  for  a  political  offence.  Until  Mary 
Stuart  came  into  England,  and  the  Papal 
Bull  was  issued,  "  she  l3anished  from 
English  life  the  old  dark  image  of  the 
headsman  and  his  block."  What  won- 
der that  the  poet  called  her  country 
"  Merrie  England  ?  "  When  the  inevi- 
table executions  hegan — 

"  Norfolk  was  the  first  to  die  ;  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  political  oftender  since 
Her  Majesty's  reign  began,  occurred  to  him 
on  the  scaffold ;  adding,  as  it  would  seem,  a 
pang  to  the  bitterness  of  his  remorse.  He 
died  denouncuig  the  Pope's  religion,  and 
hunably  begging  his  pardon  of  the  Queen. 
'  I  am  the  first  in  Her  Majesty's  reign  to 
suffer;  may  I  be  the  last!'  he  cried.  The 
assembly  sobbed,  'Amen.' 

"A  few  days  later  Northumberland  was 
put  to  the  axe  in  York." 

Passing  along  from  picture  to  picture 
in  Mr.  Dixon's  well-stored  gallery  of 
scenes  and  characters,  we  reach  his 
chapter  on  Raleigh,  on  which,  iBost 
naturally,  he  seems  to  have  bestowed 
especial  pains.  Many  years  ago  he 
noted,  in  the  "  State  Papers,"  evidence 
then  unknown,  that  Raleigh  spont  a 
great  portion  of  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Bloody  Tower  and  garden-house,,  where 
he  was  j^ermitted  to  receive  the  wits, 
and  poets  and  scholars  and  inventors  of 
his  time  ;  "  to  crack  light  jokes  ;  to  dis- 
cuss rabbinical  lore  ;  to  sound  the  depths 
of  philosophy  ;  to  map  out  Virginia ;  tp 
study  the  shipbuilder's  art.  Ip  this 
garden-house  he  distilled  essences  and, 
spirits;  compounded  his  great  cordial;. 
39 
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discovered  a  method,  afterwards  lost,  of 
turning  salt  water  into  sweet ;  received 
the  visits  of  Prince  Henry;  wrote  his 
jjolitical  tracts;  invented  the  modern 
war-ship  ;  wrote  his  "  History  of  the 
World."  Mr.  Dixon's  estimate  of  Raleigh 
is  as  eloquent  in  expression  as  it  is  just. 

When  all  that  can  be  written  against 
him  has  been  penned,  Raleigh  remains  a 
man; — 

"  A  proud  man,  if  you  like ;  nay,  a  cruel 
and  selfish  man,  if  you  insist;  yet  a  vical 
force  in  the  city,  in  the  court,  in  the  camp ; 
not  a  form,  a  phrase,  a  convention,  as  the 
masses  of  men  are  and  must  be  in  every  age 
and  in  every  place.  You  may  like  an  original 
force  in  your  midst,  or  you  may  dislike  it ; 
most  men  distrust  a  power  which  disturbs 
them  with  a  sense  of  the  untried  and  the 
unknown  ;  but  you  cannot  help  being  drawn 
towards  such  a  force  for  either  love  or  hate. 
Raleigh  was  a  man  ;  and  what  a  man  !  Even 
among  a  race  of  giants  to  what  a  size  he 
grew!  Other  men,  when  we  come  to  them, 
may  be  great  in  parts ;  this  man  was  great  in 
all  parts.  From  the  highest  masters  in  special 
arts  he  had  nothing  to  learn.  Spenser  could 
not  teach  him  song.  Hatton  was  danced  by 
him  out  of  court  and  fortune.  Burghley 
feared  his  subtlety  and  craft.  Mayerne  took 
lessons  from  him  in  physic.  Jonson  con- 
sulted him  on  dramatic  art.  Effingham 
praised  him  as  a  sailor.  Bacon  thought  it 
an  honor  to  contend  with  him  for  the  prize  of 
eloquence.  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  all  the  ad- 
venturous seamen  of  his  generation,  looked 
upon  him  as  their  master.  Bilson  retired 
from  a  tussel  with  him  on  theology,  admitting 
his  defeat.  Pett  learned  from  Raleigh  how 
to  build  ships.  No  man  of  his  generation 
offered  to  compete  with  him  as  a  writer  of 
English  prose.  Even  in  the  trifle  of  personal 
bc'auty  few  were  his  equals.  Poet,  student, 
soldier,  sailor,  courtier,  orator,  historian, 
statesman — in  each  and  every  sphere  he 
seemed  to  have  a  special  power  and  a  separate 
life. 

"  In  the  second  place,  Raleigh  is  still  a 
power  among  us;  a  power  in  the  Old  World 
and  in  the  New  World ;  hardly  less  visible  in 
England  than  in  America,  where  the  beautiful 
capital  of  a  chivalrous  nation  bears  his  name. 
Raleigh's  public  life  was  spent  in  raising 
England  to  her  true  rank ;  and  the  mode  by 
which  he  sought  to  raise  her  was  by  making 
her  the  mother  of  Free  States." 

His  career  begins  with  a  love-passage. 
Hi^  first  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  the 
fruit  of  Elizabeth's  anger  with  him  for 
scandalizing  her  court  by  his  amour  with 
her  maid  of  honor,  Bessie  Throgmorton, 
gives  Mr.  Dixon  an  opportunity  for  the 
lighter  exercise  of  his  pencil. 


[May, 

"  Bessie  was  lovely,  witty,  and  an  orphan. 
All  the  gay  lordlings  of  the  court  admired 
her.  Tall,  slender,  fair,  with  light  blue  eyes 
and  golden  hair.  She  was  a  perfect  contrast 
to  Raleigh,  whose  dark  and  saturnine  beauty 
half  repelled  while  it  strangely  allured  the 
beholder's  eye.  Bessie  listened  to  his  words, 
as  shepherdesses  listen  to  their  swains  in 
those  pastoral  tales  which  were  only  too 
much  in  vogue. 

As  at  noon  Duleina  rested 
In  her  sweet  and  shady  bower, 
Came  a  shepherd  .  .  . 

the  like  of  whom  has  seldom  tempted  woman 
to  her  sorrow.  He  was  no  lout  with  bill  and 
crook ;  but  a  shining  youth,  bright  with  the 
sun  and  tawny  with  the  sea.  Spen.ser  has 
pictured  him  in  glowing  verse.  '  The  Shep- 
herd of  the  Ocean '  he  was  dight ;  but  the 
softer  arts  were  all  to  him  like  the  sciences  of 
the  sea.  He  knew  them  all;  and  most,  as 
Spenser  writes,  he  knew  the  seducing  phrase 
of  love. 

Fidl  sweetly  tempered  is  that  muse  of  his, 
That  can  empierce  a  pruice's  mighty  heart. 

Duleina  listened  to  his  lays,  and  whispering 
tongues  soon  bore  the  news  of  her  deception 
to  the  Queen. 

"  Elizabeth  was  deeply  hurt ;  not,  as  the 
triflers  say,  because  Raleigh  deserted  her  side 
for  that  of  a  younger  beauty  ;  but  because  he 
sullied  her  court  and  wronged  his  own  man- 
hood by  scadalous  amour.  To  Bessie,  her 
orphan  maid  of  honor,  the  Queen  was  hke  a 
mother;  and  friends  at  court  sent  word  to 
Raleigh,  who  was  then  at  Chatham,  making 
ready  for  a  voyage,  that  he  would  have  to 
stay  at  home  and  wed  a  wife.  The  lover 
laughed  over  words  which  he  received  as  an 
idle  threat.  'Marry,'  he  cried,  'there  is  none 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  I  will  be  fastened 
unto.'  But  the  Queen  was  not  a  woman  to 
forgive  him  such  a  deed  ;  and  when  he  slipped 
away  to  sea  in  the  Garland,  hoping  to  fall  in 
with  the  Spanish  silver  fleet,  and  come  home 
crowned  with  glory  and  rich  with  spoil,  she 
sent  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  in  her  swift 
pinnace,  the  Disdain,  to  fetch  him  back." 

Mr.  Dixon  believes  the  tale  imtrue  that 
Raleigh  attempted  to  lay  hands  upon 
himself.  It  was  a  rumor  that  the  great 
prisoner  had,  when  at  table,  snatched  up 
a  knife,  laid  bare  his  breast,  and  plunged 
the  steel  into  his  flesh.  The  point,  it 
was  said,  struck  on  a  bone  and  glanced 
aside  from  the  vital  part,  on  which 
Raleigh  threw  away  the  weapon,  crying, 
"  There,  an  end."  Mr.  Dixon  does  not 
believe  the  story.  The  circulators  of  it 
h.ad  a  purpose  in  the  invention,  and  if 
Raleigh  wished  to  take  away  his  life,  it 
is  not  likely  be  would  have  failed  to  do 
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so.  A  letter  some  years  ago  printed, 
piirpoi-ting  to  be  from  Raleigh  to  his 
wife,  and  quoted  in  support  of  the  at- 
tempted suicide,  is  now  discovered  to  be  a 
forgery.  Many  suspected  that  the  rumor 
of  suicide  was  sent  abroad  as  a  test  of 
public  feeling.  His  name  "  was  a  power 
in  the  land  before  which  a  bolder  prince 
than  James  might  have  bent  his  brows. 
.  ,  .  .  Essex  owned  in  him  a  master; 
and  EiHngham,  though  of  the  rank  of 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  had 
been  seen  to  pay  him  the  extraordinary 
homage  of  wiping  the  dust  from  his 
shoes."  When  Raleigh  came  to  see  that 
it  was  really  determined  to  hold  him  fast 
for  life, 

"  Lidy  Raleigh  came  to  live  at  the  Tower, 
with  little  Wat ;  and  in  the  chamber  in  which 
King  Edward  had  been  killed,  her  second 
son,  baby  Carew,  was  boi'n.  But  she  could 
not  sit  by  her  husband's  side  a  silent  witness 
of  his  pain.  She  was  often  at  Shi'rborne 
Castle,  their  magnificent  home  in  Dorset; 
oftener  still  in  the  galleries  of  Whitehall,  on 
the  terraces  of  Windsor,  among  the  fish-ponds 
at  Theobalds;  wearying  the  King  with  her 
petitions;  troubling  the  Couit  with  a  remem- 
brance of  her  wrongs.  No  captive  ever  found 
a  boiler,  a  more  winning  advocate  than  Lady 
Raleigh.     Her  efforts  were  all  in  vain." 

Raleigh  in  the  Tower  was — 

"  A  sight  to  see — not  only  for  his  fame  and 
name,  but  for  his  picturesque  and  dazzling 
figure.  Fifty-one  years  old;  tall,  tawny, 
splendid,  with  the  bronze  of  tropical  suns  on 
his  carmine  cheek ;  a  bushy  head,  a  round 
moustac-he.  and  a  ripple  of  curling  hair,  which 
his  man  Peter  took  an  hour  to  dress.  Appa- 
relled as  became  such  a  figure,  in  scarf  and 
band  of  the  richest  color  and  costhest  stuff,  in 
cap  and  plume  worth  a  ransom,  in  jacket 
powdered  with  gems  ;  his  whole  attire,  from 
cap  to  slioestiings,  blazing  with  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  peaiis.  He  was  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  alive." 

Crowds  flocked  to  talk  to  him.  He 
was  dangerous  even  as  an  imprisoned 
genius,  until  a  jailer  was  found  who  de- 
prived him  of  all  hberties,  heaped  upon 
hi  in  many  indignities,  and  treated  him 
as  if  he  had  been  mixed  up  witli  repeated 
conspiracies.  Sir  WiUiam  Wood  was  an 
active  and  unscrupulous  sentinel,  and  so 
jealous  of  the  popular  homage  paid  to 
Raleigh  that  he  wrote  to  Cecil — 
"  Raleigh  doth  now  show  himself  upon 
the  wall  in  his  garden  to  the  view  of  the 
people,  who  gaze  upon  him,  which  made 
me  bold  to  restrain  him  asrain."     Under 


this  persecution  Raleigh's  character 
changed.  His  mind  became  more  active 
as  his  hopes  of  release  vanished.  "A 
thousand  things  which  had  crossed  him 
in  his  busier  days  came  back  in  his  cell 
and  occupied  his  thoughts."  Having 
caught  the  idea  of  a  new  method  of 
purging  the  brine  from  water,  he  set  to 
Avork.  "  Lighting  his  fires  and  boiling 
his  sea-water,  he  struck  upon  a  way  of 
expelling  salt — a  precious  discovery, 
which  he  tested  in  his  latest  voyage,  and 
found  to  act,  but  the  secret  of  which 
was  unhappily  lost,  with  much  that  was 
still  more  precious,  in  Palace-yard. 
Two  hundred  years  elapsed  before  men 
of  science  got  the  clue  again,  when 
Irving  recovered  the  lost  secret;  but  no 
doubt  can  exist  as  to  Raleigh's  claim. 
Wilson  wrote  down  the  words  from 
Raleigh's  lips  :  "  He  fell  to  tell  me  of  his 
inventing  the  means  to  make  salt  water 
fresh  or  sweet,  by  furnaces  of  copper  in 
the  forecastle^,  and  distilling  of  the  salt 
water  as  it  were  by  a  bucket,  putting  in 
a  pipe,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
it  will  run  by  a  spigot,  and  the  water  as 
sweet  as  milk."  His  physical  sufferings  ; 
his  search  for  the  elixir  of  life — his 
"great  cordial;"  his  ardent  pursuit  of 
science ;  his  conferences  with  learned 
men  ;  his  "  History  of  the  World  ;  "  liis 
release  and  voyage ;  his  return ;  his 
fresh  arrest — all  these  are  lifelike 
sketches  on  the  canvas  of  Mr.  Dixon. 
When  Prince  Henry  visited  the  Tower 
"to  hear  Raleigh  talk,"  and  listened  to 
his  discourse  on  the  art  of  war  by  sea, 
fired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  august 
prisoner,  he  observed  to  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, "No  man  but  my  father  would 
keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage."  James's  con- 
duct is  only  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Dixon's 
explanation.  He  "had  the  strange 
disease,  so  rare  in  Scottish  men,  of  phy- 
sical cowardice.  He  was  not  tender  of 
heart ;  he  was,  in  fact,  so  fond  of  see- 
ing pain,  that  he  more  than  once  came 
down  to  the  Tower  that  he  might  feast 
his  eyes  on  broken  joints  and  quivering 
flesh.  Yet  his  life  was  spent  in  one  long 
spasm  of  personal  fear.  He  fainted  at 
the  sight  of  a  drawn  sword;  he  trembled 
at  the  roar  of  saluting  guns ;  the  name 
of  a  renowned  warrior  filled  him  Avith 
superstitious  dread.  On  this  base  weak- 
ness the  adversaries  of  his  country 
worked.     They    filled    his    mind    with 
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pictures  of  secret  poisoners  and  assassins. 
His  dreams  became  hot  with  visions  of 
Jesuits  and  conspirators  ;  bis  soul  was 
cowed  by  phantoms,  taking  the  shape  of 
agile  and  unscrupulous  men,  who,  from 
the  vantage-ground  of  a  distant  court, 
could  either  drop  arsenic  into  bis  wine, 
or  sharpen  against  him  a  bravo's  knife." 

Better  a  ty)-ant  strong  and  a  rule  to 
himself  in  his  despotism,  than  the  trem- 
bling grasp  of  the  timid  and  supersti- 
tious but  cruel  monarch,  whose  fears 
make  him  energetic  only  to  hate  with- 
out cause,  and  to  strike  without  reason. 

In  this  hasty  view  of  Mr.  Dixon's 
volume  we  have  quoted  so  freely  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  add  any  criti- 
cism of  its  style  or  matter.  The  book  is 
more  than  entertaining ;  in  many  portions 
it  is  fascinating  in  its  restoration  of  old 
scenes  and  hei-oes  to  the  actual  sight. 
The  effect  is  often  almost  magical,  and 
in  all  parts  the  intei'est  is  vigorously 
maintained.  Just  enough  of  history  is 
interwoven  with  the  unfolding  of  the 
Tower  scenes,  to  relieve  tl)e  work  from 
any  charge  of  being  merely  meant  to 
while  away  an  hour.  Those  new  lights 
on  English  story  are  curious  and  numer- 
ous. Mr.  Dixon's  powers  of  discrimi- 
nation, the  range  of  his  information, 
the  largeness  of  his  conceptions,  his 
liberal  and  sympathetic  habit  of  thought, 
his  anatomy  of  the  human  character, 
his  strict  truthfulness,  his  thorough  pa- 
triotism, and  honest  desire  to  glorify 
what  is  admirable,  as  well  as  condemn 
what  is  false  or  wicked,  all  added  to  his 
rich  'vocabulary  and  lively  imaginative- 
ness, qualify  Mr.  Dixon  in  the  highest 
degree  for  the  performance  of  the  task 
he  has  thus  delightfully  discharged.  We 
congratulate  him  on  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  his  effort  to  make  the  scenes 
and  incidents  of  Her  Majesty's  Tower 
familiar  as  household  words  in  the 
nation,  whose  most  glorious  and  most 
painful  reminiscences  alike  cluster  about 
that  one  spot.  One  less  conscientious 
and  erudite  than  Mr  Dixon  would  have 
brought  together  an  ill-arranged  and 
doubtfully  correct  series  of  vmconnected 
tales,  stnmg  together  by  no  large  review 
of  the  times  when  the  events  occurred. 
Such  a  M'ork  would  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  book  for  the  season,  merely 
to  be  glanced  over  like  the  last  new 
novel,  and  flung  aside.     But  to  such  a 
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performance  Mr.  Dixon's  Tower  is  in 
every  way  a  contrast.  He  writes  as 
one  who  feels  that  he  is  inditing  a  com- 
panion-book to  History,  fllling  up  all 
interstices,  imparting  life  to  places  where 
its  characters  stand  ranged  like  statues, 
impassive  and  uninspiring ;  showing  the 
social  condition  of  the  people,  their 
customs,  habits,  and  mode  of  thought, 
in  critical  times.  Mr.  Dixon  has  well 
achieved  his  noble  design,  and  the 
numerous  testimonies  borne  already  to 
the  interest  his  pages  have  produced  in 
the  reading  world,  are  a  proof  that  lie 
has  succeeded  in  his  object,  and  laid  the 
public  once  more  under  a  real  obliga- 
tion. 


Macmillan. 

THE  LADIES'  CRY,  NOTHING  TO  DO! 

When^  a  serious  attack  is  made  upon 
any  one  person,  or  any  class  of  persons 
in  a  community,  such  as  that  which  has 
been  made  by  the  Saturday  Mevieu^ 
and  other  journals,  upon  "  Girls  of  the 
Period,"  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
way  in  which  society  receives  it.  Some 
people  are  indignant  that  the  attack 
should  have  been  made  at  all.  They 
have  a  vague  feeling  that  there  is  in  the 
present  style  and  character  of  many 
English  young  ladies  something  which 
requires  reformation  ;  but  they  are  of- 
fended by  the  language  of  the  attack, 
and  refuse  to  consider  how  far  it  is 
substantially  justified  by  facts.  Others 
receive  the  attack  in  a  different  spirit. 
They  welcome  it,  without  waiting  or 
caring  for  the  defence.  Its  point  tickles 
their  spite ;  its  suggestive  word-paint- 
ing stimulates  their  jaded  fancy  ;  its 
mere  destructiveness  feeds  and  flatters 
their  cynicism.  But  there  is  a  third 
class — the  class  for  whose  benefit  the 
fair-minded  friend  of  anonymous  jour- 
nalism is  bound  to  believe  that  the  at- 
tack was  really  intended — the  class  to 
which  the  persons  attacked  belong;  the 
"Girls  of  the  Period"  themselves.  If 
there  be  in  good  society  any  class  of 
girls  such  as  have  been  depicted,  how  do 
they  receive  those  microscopic  pictures 
in  littie  which  the  Saturday  Beview  has 
drawn  of  them  ? 

From  a  genuine  Girl  of  the  Period, 
from  a  young  woman  answering  com- 
pletely to  the  description  given  by  the 
Saturday  Beview^  it  would,  of  course. 
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be  absurd  to  expect  any  reply  worth 
hearing.  And  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well 
to  say  at  once  that  there  is  not  now  in 
England,  moving  in  good  society,  any 
considerable  number  of  girls  who  cor- 
respond at  all  closely,  or  in  any  of  its 
Avorst  features,  to  the  portraituie  of  the 
Saturday  Heview.  The  names  of  tlie 
titled,  the  ancient,  or  the  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished fiimilies  which  constitute  the 
really  high  society  in  England,  are  well 
known  to  every  one  who  moves  in  that 
society,  and  to  some  who  do  not ;  and 
the  names  of  those  among  their  daugh- 
ters who  behave  themselves  in  the  man- 
ner described  by  the  Saturday  Beviev) 
and  its  feeble  imitators,  are  almost  equal- 
ly well  known.  And  it  may  be  fearlessly 
asserted,  that  among  this  set  the  number 
of  such  veritable  Girls  of  the  Period,  the 
number  of  girls  who  dress  and  act  with 
a  view  to  amorous  efiect,  talk  like  Cyp- 
rians, and  otherwise  behave  themselves 
indecently,  is  very  small,  and  may  be 
reckoned  on  the  lingers.  The  vices  of 
the  daughters  and  sisters  of  this  duke  or 
that  marquis,  of  this  statesman  or  that 
country  gentleman,  may  be  notorious, 
but  tliey  are  hapi)ily  exceptional.  The 
daughters  and  wives  of  our  nobility  and 
of  our  old  houses,  of  our  judges  and 
highest  professional  men,  are  not  on  the 
whole  either  vicious  or  vulgar.  And  if 
we  choose  to  say  they  are,  we  shall  be 
emphatically  contradicted  by  our  conti- 
nental neighbors,  Avho  are  just  now  de- 
claring that  they  envy  us  nothing  so 
much  as  our  high-bred  Englishwomen. 
If  the  girls  depicted  by  the  Saturday 
Hevieic  exist  anywhere  in  sufficient  num- 
ber to  be  representative  of  a  class,  they 
must  be  looked  for  among  the  daughters 
of  our  nouveaiix  riches  ;  whose  wealth 
has  outstripped  their  civilization  ;  whose 
riches  have  increased,  but  the  traditional 
atmosphere  of  culture,  and  the  inbred 
habits  of  decent  refinement,  are  lacking. 
Cotton  and  shoddy  have,  no  doubt,  a 
tendency  to  breed  "  Girls  of  the  Period," 
and  many  of  the  touches  of  the  Saturday 
Review  Avriter  can  be  accounted  for  on 
no  other  good-natured  hypothesis,  than 
that  he  has  a  little  confused  these  very 
distinct  types  of  English  ladies. 

It  would  be  most  unfair  towards  the 
clever  and  cultivated  writer  of  the  letter 
from  a  Girl  of  the  Period,  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Magazine,  to  accept  her 


nom  de  plume  as  a  description  of  w^hat 
she  is.  She  may  be  a  girl  in  this  period, 
but  she  is  no  more  o/it  than  Miss  Cobbe, 
Miss  Clough,  Miss  Jex  Blake,  Miss 
Davies,  or  any  other  earnest  English 
gentlewoman.  What  right  then  has  she 
to  reply  ?  Quis  vituperavit  Hereulem  f 
The  answer  must  be,  that  whether  she 
be  a  girl  of  the  period  or  not,  if  she  be 
a  woman  at  all,  she  has  a  very  good  right 
to  reply,  and  her  answer  cannot  be  pooh- 
poohed.  For  the  attack,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  first  and  most  direct  in- 
tention, conveys  no  doubt  an  indirect 
censure  upon  English  womanhood  in 
general ;  and  even  if  the  writer  of  the 
defence  in  the  last  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine did  not  feel  herself  personally  in- 
terested, she  ought  to  be  allowed  to  hold 
a  brief  for  her  accused  sisters.  But  she 
does  feel  and  profess  herself  profoundly 
interested.  She  is  a  "  Lady ;"  that  is  to 
say,  she  belongs  to  that  most  neglected 
class  of  any  in  Society,  "whose  grievan- 
ces have  hitherto  been  passed  over  in 
silence."  She  owns  that  most  of  what 
has  been  said  about  the  girl  of  the 
period  is  true  of  her  and  her  compan- 
ions. "She  knows  the  deep  degrada- 
tion of  the  life  she  lives."  She  feels  she 
is  what  Falstaif  called  a  thing  to  thank 
God  on  ,'  and  in  her  agony  at  this  real 
or  fancied  degradation  she  utters  an  ex- 
ceeding bitter  cry. 

The  accusation  to  which  she  has  to 
reply  is,  in  her  own  words,  "that  young 
ladies  are  wholly  given  up  to  a  mad 
search  after  pleasure.  They  care  for 
nothing  save  dress,  extravagance,  and 
the  vanity  of  personal  appearance.  They 
will  sacrifice  modesty — nay,  even  decency 
itself — in  their  endeavor  to  secure  the 
only  object  of  their  lives,  a  rich  or  noble 
marringe.  They  have  abandoned  the 
decorous  feminine  ways  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  have  adopted  a  style  of  life  and 
conversation  unbefitting  womanhood  ; 
have,  in  short,  ceased  being  ladies,  and 
have  become  fast  Girls  of  the  Period^ 
And  the  substance  of  her  rejoinder  is  : 
— that  the  accusation  is,  in  the  main, 
true  ;  but  that  there  are  excuses,  and 
there  are  remedies.  In  the  course  of 
this  rejoinder  she  takes  up  three  toler- 
ably definite  positions,  and  maintains 
them,  if  not  with  entire  success,  at  any 
rate  with  point  and  cleverness.  Her 
first  position  is,   that  there  is  scarcely 
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mxy  alternative  for  a  girl  in  fashionahU 
society  betvieen  reeJdess  dissipation  and 
a  convent  life.  In  support  of  this  posi- 
tion she  sketches  the  "  usual  course  of  a 
young  lady's  hfe,  who  at  seventeen  finds 
herself  a  member  of  a  prosperous  and 
wealthy  family,  with  a  father  and  mother 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,"  This  young 
lady  finds  no  field  for  the  exercise  of  her 
energies  within  her  father's  house,  he- 
cause,  there  are  many  servants,  and  her 
mother,  who  is  blessed  with  many  daugh- 
ters, only  asks  for  her  occasional  society ; 
so  she  looks  without.  But  outdoor  ef- 
forts at  usefulness  are  defeated  by  sev- 
eral causes,  which  may  be  summarized 
as  the  want  of  organized  institutions,  her 
own  inexperience,  and  her  mother's  ner- 
vous anxiety  about  her  health.  She  then 
makes  an  attempt  to  continue  her  school 
studies  ;  but  this  is  defeated  by  her  own 
consciousness  of  bad  grounding,  by  fre- 
quent interruptions,  by  the  deiision  of 
her  family,  and  by  the  want  of  a  goal. 
At  this  critical  moment  her  mother  j^lays 
a  Mephistophelean  part.  To  prevent 
her  becoming  morbid,  or  a  blue-stocking, 
she  plunges  her  into  dissipation  ;  and  the 
conflict  between  sensuous  enjoyment 
and  her  better  self  must  end  in  one  of 
two  things — the  death  of  conscience,  or 
flight  into  a  convent ;  the  world  or  the 
veil.  English  social  prejudices  make  the 
odds  very  heavy  against  her  choosing  the 
veil,  so  she  chooses  the  world,  so  she 
chooses  the  world;  and,  this  done,  her 
fast  and  downward  steps — from  inno- 
cent enjoyment  to  silly  flirtation,  from 
flirtation  to  vulgar  extravagance,  from 
extravagance  to  unconscious  and  then 
to  conscious  sensuality,  from  sensuality 
to  secret,  subtle  and  hideous  immo- 
rality— are  all  the  more  demoralizing 
in  that  they  are  a  perpetual  betrayal 
of  conscience,  and  all  the  more  passion- 
ate because  they  are  frantic  struggles  to 
escape  from  remorse.  This  biographical 
chapter  ended,  our  ladies'  advocate  takes 
up  her  second  position  ;  which  is  that 
the  only  remedy  for  this  miserable  di- 
lemma is  to  give  girls  a  practical  func- 
tion ;  a  career.  The  study  of  art,  she 
says,  and  self-culture  will  not  provide 
this',  they  will  not  satisfy  the  conscience, 
or  give  suflicient  employment  to  the 
mind,  when  followed  merely  as  amuse- 
ments. The  professions  must  be  opened 
to  those  who  require  and  desire  to  make 


the  bread  of  independence,  and  for  the 
employment  of  the  daughters  of  our 
"  upper  ten  thousand "  an  organized 
army  of  charity  is  wanted,  in  which  each 
shall  have  her  work  and  her  post  as- 
signed to  her.  This  is  the  remedy  which 
must  be  applied  to  the  root  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  without  it,  or  something  like 
it,  no  cure  can  be  effected.  And  this 
leads  to  her  third  position,  which  is, 
that  the  education  of  girls  must  be  im- 
proved., in  order  that  they  may  befit  for 
the  icork  to  be  assigned  to  them.  For 
this  purpojse  additional  instruments  and 
means  of  education  are  required,  such  as 
the  new  College  for  Ladies,  and  particu- 
larly the  present  subjects  of  girls'  educa- 
tion must  be  modified ;  and  their  mode 
of  studying  must  be  reformed.  In  short, 
work  for  women,  and  the  preparation  of 
women  for  that  work  by  means  of  edu- 
cation, are  the  remedies  which  this 
"  Girl  of  the  Period  "  proposes. 

No  man  of  sensibility  can  help  being 
touched  by  the  tenor  of  this  reply. 
There  is  no  evasion  here,  no  recrimina- 
tion, no  bold  and  baseless  contradiction, 
no  logomachy  of  any  kind.  To  the  bit- 
ter charges  and  exhortations  of  her 
accusers  with  which  the  air  has  for 
months  been  ringing, — "  You  are  idle  ! 
You  are  dissipated  !  You  are  dissolute  ! 
You  must  mend  your  ways,  but  not  in 
a  nunnery !  You  must  remain  in  the 
world,  but  have  a  better  savor !— this 
our  first  articulate  Girl  of  the  Period 
replies,  with  all  the  fierce  eagerness  of 
soul-hunger,  "  We  own  it !  We  are  all 
that  you  say  !  We  are  the  bad  things 
that  you  call  us !  We  want  to  mend  ; 
to  be  m  the  world,  but  not  of  it !  But 
we  have  nothing  to  do!  Only  give  us 
one  chance !  Give  us  work,  for  God's 
sake,  and  teach  us  how  to  do  it !  "  This 
hunger  for  movement  in  the  world — 
this  passionate  craving  to  burst  the 
bonds  which  hold  the  pupa,  woman,  and 
to  emerge  in  the  likeness  of  the  worker, 
man,  is  no  new  tiling.  There  has,  per- 
haps, seldom  been  in  Euglaiid  a  family 
of  three  or  four  daughters  among  whom 
there  was  not  at  least  one  whose  imagi- 
nation, at  some  period  of  her  life, 
revolted  impotently  against  her  woman- 
hood, and  made  her  burn  to  be  a  ninn. 
But  it  is  a  comparatively  new  thing 
that  this  dumb,  spasmodic,  intermittent 
feeling  should  take  articulate  form,  and 
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become  a  continuous,  swellins:,  earnest, 
and  almost  threatening  cry.  TVe  cannot, 
we  dare  not  stop  our  ears,  and  refuse  to 
listen  to  it.  We  must  give  it  a  patient 
and  a  thoughtful  hearing.  Even  those 
among  us  who  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  sufficient  cause  for  this  cry,  sliould 
remember  that  there  are  no  agonies 
greater  than  some  which  are  purely  hys- 
terical. 

One  of  the  most  questionable  of  the 
three  positions  occupied  by  the  writer  of 
this  letter,  is  the  second — that  if  we 
want  girls  to  improve,  but  to  I'emain  in 
the  world,  we  must  give  them  a  prac- 
tical work  in  the  world,  like  that  of 
inen.  This  she  tries  to  prove  by  a 
clever  monograph — for  she  must  not 
flatter  hei-self  that  any  one  will  suppose 
that  her  little  sketch  really  represents 
an  ordinary  young  lady's  biography. 
If  it  be  drawn  from  the  life  at  all,  it  is, 
probably,  a  mosaic ;  or,  at  best,  it  only 
represents  one,  and  that  a  most  ex- 
ceptional, experience.  This  monograph 
endeavors  to  prove  that  girls  have 
nothing  to  do,  by  bringing  together  in 
one  case  almost  all  the  difficulties  which 
might  beset  any  number  of  attempts  of 
.any  number  of  rather  weak-spirited  girls 
to  be  useful.  The  occurrence  of  no  one 
of  these  obstacles  is  improbable  ;  but  the 
combination  of  such  a  mass  of  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  one  girl,  really  anxious  to 
do  well,  is  most  improbable.  She  must 
indeed  be  a  faint  or  half-hearted  lover  of 
the  good  who  would  try  to  be  useful  in 
so  many  directions,  and  be  rebuffed  in 
all.  English  girls  are  not  usually  of 
that  calibre  ;  nor  are  the  fates  often  so 
adverse  to  one  heroine.  There  is  plenty 
of  work  for  the  ablest  women  at  home, 
in  the  parish,  in  literature,  in  self-culture, 
and  in  discharging  the  reasonable  demands 
of  society,  without  the  need  of  organiz- 
ing a  huge  army  of  Sisters  of  Charity  in 
order  to  give  our  women  careers.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  ladies'  cry  for  more 
work  refers  not  so  much  to  the  amount 
that  there  is  for  them  to  do,  as  to  the 
quality  of  what  they  have  to  do.  Some 
are  inclined  to  rebel  against  the  domestic 
and  lighter  social  duties,  and  to  demand 
a  more  public  stage  of  action.  They 
forget  that  these  arenot  unworthy  duties, 
if  discharged .  in  a  worthy  spirit,  with 
judgment,  method,  charity,  and  all  the 
other  excellences .  of  a   well-disciplined 


mind.  Thousands  of  most  highly  trained 
men  spend  their  lives  in  discharging 
duties  which  in  respect  of  grandeur  are 
no  finer  than  the  light  offices  which  the 
souls  of  these  ladies  loathe.  Pettiness 
does  not  consist  in  doing  petty  things  ; 
but  in  doing  them  in  a  petty  spirit. 

It  may  be  a  consolation  to  us,  when 
reflecting  on  the  hopelessness  of  attempt- 
ing to  provide  such  careers  for  women 
on  a  large  scale,  on  the  futility  of  all  the 
suggestions  for  that  purpose  made  by 
the  supporters  of  this  theory  (not.  ex- 
cluding that  of  our  "  Girl  of  the  Period"), 
and  on  the  doubtfulness  of  the  gain  to 
society  at  large  if  such  suggestions  could 
be  carried  out,  to  bethink  ourselves  that 
no  such  provision  is  really  necessary.  The 
fact  is,  that  two  alternatives  lie  open  to 
the  would-be  reformers  of  women.  Shall 
they  agitate  for  social  and  political 
changes,  in  order  to  get  careers  for  their 
protegees  which  may  stimulate  them  to 
improve  their  minds  ?  or  shall  they  set 
their  hands  to  the  task  of  providmg  for 
them  a  better  education,  so  as  to  fit 
them  to  do  their  duty,  in  whatever  state 
they  may  be  j)laced,  with  thoughtful 
intelligence  ?  Shall  they  run  our  daugh- 
ters through  the  gauntlet  of  public  life, 
in  the  conviction  that  that  great  trial 
will  eventually  convince  them  of  the 
necessity  of  self-culture  ?  or  shall  they 
begin  at  the  other  end,  providing  the 
means  of  culture  for  them,  in  the  firm 
faith  that  that  is  not  only  the  way  to 
keep  their  minds  innocent  and  quiet, 
but  also  to  procure  for  them  whatever  is 
desirable  of  enlarged  spheres  of  work 
and  usefulness,  by  showing  how  well 
they  can  discharge  the  duties  which 
society  has  already  assigned  them  ?  The 
first  of  these  is  the  line  of  Miss  Lydia 
Becker;  the  second,  of  Miss  Emily 
Davies.  And,  without  wishing  to  dis- 
parage unduly  the  eflTorts  of  any  earnest 
woman  for  what  she  believes  to  be  the 
improvement  of  her  sex,  a  thoughtful 
man  must  feel  that  the  second  is  of  the 
two  the  wiser  course;  the  one  which  is 
most  practical,  most  sensi\)le,  least  dan- 
gerous, and  most  likely  to  secure  the 
sympathy  of  the  mass  of  Englishmen 
and  Englishwomen.  The  revelations  of 
the  state  of  girls'  education  made  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Schools'  Inquiry  Com- 
mission ;  of  its  deplorable  hollowness, 
irregularity,  expense,  and  superficiality  ; 
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of  its  nttev  inadequacy  in  respect  of  the 
means,  the  matter,  and  the  manner  of 
instruction,  may  convince  those  who 
could  not,  or  would  not,  believe  it  be- 
fore, how  great  a  reform  is  wanted. 

Here,  then,  is  work  for  the  Girl  of  the 
Period.  If  she  cannot  be  a  pattern, 
let  her  at  least  be  useful  as  a  beacon. 
If  it  is  too  late  for  her  to  free  herself 
from  the  despotism  of  ignorance — if 
she  must  remain  the  wretched  thrall 
of  those  fatal  syrens  "  the  accomplish- 
ments,"— let  her  at  least  try  to  save  her 
younger  sisters  and  nieces  from  such  a 
fate.  Let  her  drop  political  and  social 
agitation,  which  alienate  from  her  cause 
even  sympathetic  and  generous  men ; 
and  let  her  bend  all  her  faculties  to  the 
task  of  winning  a  better  education  for 
her  sex.  Let  her  coax,  plead,  write, 
and  influence  by  all  possible  means  the 
conscience  or  the  feelings  of  fathers  and 
brothers.  Let  her  leave  crying  to  society 
that  she  has  nothing  to  do,  and  busy 
herself  Avith  helping  to  secure  that  no 
such  misfortune  shall  await  the  rising 
generation  of  Englishwomen. 


Chambers's  Journal. 
A  MODERN  ALPHABET  INVENTOR. 

A  FEW  months  back  a  paragraph  in 
the  Neio  York  Tribune  stated  that  a 
literary  relic  had  been  sold  in  that  city 
for  the  sum  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars — the  highest  price  any  book  has 
fetched  in  that  country.  It  was  a  copy 
of  Eliot's  Indian  Bihle^  a  book  that  no 
man  living  can  read.  Eliot  was  a  Puri- 
tan Englishman,  who  emigrated  to  New 
England  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions,  and  died  at  Roxbury,  where  a 
handsome  memorial  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  his  admirers. 

This  brought  to  my  recollection  the 
labors  of  another  ingenious  mind,  known 
by  the  name  of  George  Guess  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  an  Indian,  and  his  name  See-quo-lah. 
If  ever  a  record  of  patient  industry,  un- 
tiring perseverance,  and  nati;ral  ingenu- 
ity deserves  record,  it  is  this.  Eliot's 
Bible  was  in  Mohegan,  with  the  usual 
Roman  letters,  with  different  signs  to 
den(5te  the  different  inflections  of  sounds. 
But  See-quo-lah  invented  an  alphabet 
for  the  use  of  his  tribe.  His  idea  origi- 
nated in  the  early  French  and  Indian 
wars.      The    Cherokees    had    a    white 


prisoner  on  whose  person  they  found  a 
letter ;  to  satisfy  his  capturers,  the 
prisoner  had  to  read  it  for  their  edifica- 
tion. But  of  course  the  tenor  of  his 
reading  differed  greatly  from  what  he 
pretended  to  read  from.  The  "  talking- 
leaf "  had  ever  been  a  mystery  to  these 
untutored  minds  of  the  prairie.  They 
had  long  considered  it  a  gift  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  held  it  in  great  venera- 
tion. But  See-quo-lah,  then  a  youth, 
knew  better;  he  maintained  that  it  was 
purely  man's  invention,  and  the  desire  to 
have  a  written  alphabet  for  his  tribe 
possessed  him.  For  a  long  time  the 
idea  lay  dormant,  the  migrations  of  the 
tribe  or  their  predatory  excursions  left 
him  no  leisure.  But  lamed,  and  as  it 
proved,  for  life,  the  long  hours  of  his 
forced  imprisonment  brought  forth  the 
old  idea.  His  first  attempt  was  to 
gather  all  the  sounds  of  the  Cherokee 
tongue  ;  but  the  result  was  far  from  en- 
couraging. He  collected  above  two 
hundi-ed.  His  next  difficulty  was  to 
place  a  sign  as  eqiaivalent  to  a  sound. 
Like  the  old  Egyptians,  and  probably 
like  the  first  alphabet  inventors,  who- 
ever they  may  be,  he  made  use  of  hiero- 
glyphics. He  embodied  pictures  of 
birds,  beasts,  &c.,  which  approximated 
with  the  sounds,  and  served  best  as  a 
representation.  But  the  mind,  before  it 
could  realize  such  a  category,  would  re- 
quire an  immense  amount  of  training. 
He  looked  over  the  extensive  list  with 
some  dismay,  and  endeavored  to  modify 
it.  He  was  successful  enough  to  abbre- 
viate it  to  eighty-six.  He  was  able  to 
accomplish  this,  because  in  Cherokee  all 
syllables  have  a  vowel  ending.  An  enu- 
meration and  classification  of  these  sylla- 
bles made,  and  a  sign  for  each  would 
complete  it.  Thus  there  needed  no  dis- 
tinction between  vowels  and  consonants. 
A  rather  unwieldy  affair,  no  doubt;  but 
when  the  system  was  learned,  easier  to 
spell  by,  than  by  using  Eliot's  method. 
The  longest  word  of  this  system  con- 
tains but  fourteen  signs  or  syllables, 
while  the  longest  words  of  Eliot's  have 
often  over  thirty. 

It  took  the  ancient  world  ages  before 
it  could  entirely  discard  the  picture- 
signs  for  letters.  The  idea  of  simple 
letters  stole  on  imperceptibly,  and  is  en- 
veloped in  inexplicable  mystery.  But 
this  poor  Indian  at  one  stroke  discarded 
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his  picture-signs,  and  invented  an  alpha- 
bet ahnost  as  commodious  as  those  of 
European  nations.  His  next  difficulty 
was  to  make  so  many  signs  dissimilar  to 
each  other.  Perhaps  he  miglit  have 
seen  some  English  printed  matter,  for 
some  of  his  signs  greatly  resemble  our 
letters.  The  figure  4  is  prominently 
used.  Some  signs  are  like  Greek  or 
Asiatic  letters,  others  like  Slavoni.an. 
But  they  have  a  for  different  sound  from 
their  prototypes,  if  such  they  were. 
The  sign  S  sounds  like  thu^  M  like  lu^ 
and  the  rest  are  equally  different.  But 
most  of  them  are  pure  inventions.  All 
are  used  over  again  in  different  postures, 
so  to  speak — distorted,  inverted,  or  ab- 
breviated. 

His  pen  was  a  nail ;  he  wrote  on 
bark.  Eventually  (about  1825)  he  ob- 
tained a  pen  and  some  paper  from  one 
of  those  frontier  traders,  but  the  pen 
was  carefully  preserved  as  a  guide  to 
manufacture  others  by.  His  ink  he 
made  himself  from  barks.  His  first 
pupil  was  his  daughter. 

But,  like  Roger  Bacon,  Gutenberg, 
Galileo,  and  others,  his  neighbors  sus- 
pected him  of  practising  the  back  art. 
Doubtless  he  seldom  left  his  hut ;  his 
mind  being  in  his  work,  his  time  would 
be  taken  up  Avith  it.  His  tribe  shunned 
him ;  but  his  inoffensive,  as  well  as  his 
pitiable  condition  preserved  him  from 
any  dire  consequences.  He  was  told 
that  they  would  see  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
before  they  judged  too  harshly.  The 
following  year  he  brought  his  invention 
before  the  sachems  of  the  tribe,  causing 
his  daughter  to  write  fiom  his  dictation 
in  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  vice 
versa.  The  tribe  were  astonished  ;  and 
after  a  little  wavering,  and  his  assurance 
of  using  no  supernatural  powers,  they 
allowed  him  to  instruct  some  of  the 
youths  of  the  tribe.  After  several 
months'  interval,  the  youths  were  brought 
forward,  and,  amid  great  popular  ex- 
citement, were  tested  and  examined  in 
as  many  ingenious  ways  as  the  cunning 
Indians  could  suggest;  but  the  youths 
proved  themselves  masters  of  the  new  art. 

His  discovery  led  to  the  printing  of 
the  Xew  Testament  in  the  Cherokee 
language:  in  1825,  the  United  States 
cast  a  fount  of  type  from  his  invention, 
and  even  printed  a  newspaper  from  it 
{The  Phmnix),    The  capitals  differ  from 


the  small  letters  only  in  being  made  a 
little  larger.  The  missionaries  brought 
in  the  use  of  Arabic  numerals,  althoiigh 
See-quo-lah  had  invented  numerals  to 
correspond. 

He  afterwards  expressed  his  regret 
that  his  invention  should  have  been  pro- 
moted to  undermine  the  principles  of 
his  Indian  religion.  He  never  became 
a  Christian.  When  his  tribe  were 
obliged  to  move  out  of  Georgia,  he  ac- 
companied them  to  their  new  home  in 
Arkansas.  We  next  hear  of  him  in 
Northern  Mexico,  and  then  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Avhere  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  in  August,  1843. 


The  Saturday  Review. 
MESALLIANCES. 
The  French  system  of  parents  ari'ang- 
ing  the  marriage  of  their  children  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  girl  even  being 
asked,  but  assumed  as  granted,  is  not  so 
wholly  monstrous  as  many  people  in 
England  believe.  It  seems  to  be  found- 
ed on  the  idea  that,  given  a  young 
girl  who  has  been  kept  shut  up  from  all 
possibility  of  forming  the  most  shadowy 
attachment  for  any  man  whatsoever,  and 
present  to  her  as  her  husband  a  suf- 
ficiently well-endowed  and  nice-looking 
man,  with  whom  come  liberty,  pretty 
dresses,balls,  admiration,  and  social  stand- 
ing, the  chances  are  that  she  will  love  him 
and  live  with  him  in  tolerable  harmony 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  and  this  idea 
is  by  no  means  wholly  beside  the  truth, 
as  we  find  it  in  practice.  The  parents, 
who  are  better  judges  of  character  and 
circumstance  than  the  daughter  can 
possibly  be,  are  supposed  to  take  care  . 
that  their  future  son-in-law  is  up  to 
their  standard,  whatever  that  may  be, 
and  that  the  connection  is  not  of  a  kind 
to  bring  discredit  on  their  house  ;  and 
on  this,  and  the  joint  income,  as  the  solid 
bases,  they  biiild  the  not  very  unreason- 
able hypothesis  that  one  man  is  as  good 
as  another  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  quite 
untouched  and  virginal  fancy,  and  that 
suitable  external  conditions  go  further 
and  last  longer  than  '  passion.  They 
trust  to  the  force  of  instinct  to  make  all 
square  with  the  affections,  while  they 
themselves  arrange  for  the  smooth  run- 
ning of  the  social  circumstances ;  and 
tbey  are  not  far   out  in   their   calcula- 
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tions.  The  young  people  of  the  two 
lonely  lighthouse  islands,  who  made 
love  to  each  other  through  telescopes, 
are  good  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
instinct  simulates  the  impulse  which 
calls  itself  love  when,  there  are  two  or 
three  instead  of  one  to  look  at ;  for  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  had  the  light- 
liouse  island  youth  been  John  instead  of 
James,  fair  instead  of  dark,  garrulous 
instead  of  reticent,  short  and  fat  in- 
stead of  tall  and  slender,  the  light- 
house island  girl  would  have  loved 
him  all  the  same,  and  would  have  quite 
believed  that  this  man  was  the  only 
man  she  ever  could  have  loved,  and 
that  her  instinctive  gravitation  was  her 
free  choice.  The  French  system  of 
marriage,  then,  based  on  this  accom- 
modating instinct,  works  well  for 
women  who  are  not  strongly  indi- 
vidual, not  inconstant  by  temperament, 
and  not  given  to  sentimentality.  But, 
seeing  that  all  women  are  not  merely 
negative,  and  that  j^assions  and  affections 
do  sometimes  assert  themselves  incon- 
veniently, the  system  has  had  the  effect 
of  making  society  lenient  to  the  little 
follies  of  married  women,  unless  too 
strongly  pronounced — partly  because 
the  human  heart  insists  on  a  certain 
amount  of  free  will,  Avhich  flict  must  be 
recognized ;  but  partly,  we  must  re- 
member, because  of  the  want  of  the 
young  -  lady  element  in  society.  In 
England,  where  our  girls  are  let  loose 
early,  we  have  free-trade  in  flirting ; 
consequently,  we  think  that  all  that 
sort  of  thing  ought  to  be  done  with  be- 
fore marriage,  and  that,  when  once  a 
woman  has  made  her  choice  and  put  her 
neck  under  the  yoke,  she  ought  to  stick 
to  her  bargain,  and  loyally  fulfil  her  self- 
imposed  engagement. 

One  consequence  of  this  free-trade 
in  flirting  and  this  large  amount  of 
personal  liberty  is  that  love-marriages 
are  more  frequent  with  us  than  with  the 
French,  with  whom,  indeed,  in  the 
higher  classes,  they  are  next  to  impos- 
sible ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  corollary 
to  this  is  that  love-marriages  are  too 
often  rnesalliances.  There  is  of  course 
no  question,  ethically,  between  virtuous 
vulgarity  and  refined  vice.  A  groom 
who  smells  of  the  stable,  and  who  speaks 
broad  Somersetshire  or  racier  Cumber- 
land, but  who  is  brave,  fixithful,  honest, 


incapable  of  a  iie,  or  of  meanness  in 
any  form,  is  a  better  man,  than  the  best- 
bred  gentleman  whose  life  is  as  vicious 
as  his  soul  is  mean.  The  most  un- 
deniable taste  in  dress,  and  the  most 
correct  pronunciation,  would  scarcely 
reconcile  us  to  cruelty,  falsehood,  or 
cowardice ;  and  yet  we  do  not  know 
a  father  who  would  prefer  to  give 
his  girl  to  the  groom,  and  who  would 
think  horny-handed  virtue,  dressed  in 
fustian  and  smelling  of  the  stables,  the 
fitter  husband  of  the  two.  If  we  take 
the  same  case  out  of  our  own  time 
and  circumstances,  we  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  choice  to  be  made.  It  seems 
to  us  a  very  little  matter,  that  honest 
Charicles  should  tell  his  love  to  Aglae 
in  the  broad  Doric  tongue  instead  of 
in  the  polished  Athenian  accents  to 
which  she  was  accustomed ;  that  he 
should  wear  his  chiton  a  hand's  breath 
too  long  or  a  span  too  short ;  that  his 
chlamys  should  be  flung  across  his 
brawny  chest  in  a  way  which  the 
young  bloods  of  the  time  thought  un- 
graceful ;  or  that,  as  he  assisted  at  a 
symposium,  he  should  not  hold  the 
rhyton  at  quite  the  proper  angle,  but 
in  a  fashion  at  which  the  refined  Cleon 
laughed  as  lie  nudged  his  neighbor. 
Yet  all  these  conventional  solecisms,  of 
no  account  whatever  now,  would  have 
weighed  heavily  against  poor  Charicles 
when  he  v/ent  to  demand  Aglae's  hand ; 
and  the  balance  would  probably  have 
gone  down  in  favor  of  that  scampish 
Cleon,  who  was  an.  Athenian  of  the 
Athenians,  perfect  in  all  the  graces  of 
the  age,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  his 
rival  in  anything  that  makes  a  man 
noble  or  respectable.  We,  who  read 
only  from  a  distance,  and  do  not  see, 
think  that  Aglae's  father  made  a  mis- 
take, and  that  the  honester  man  would 
have  been  the  better  choice  of  the 
two.  It  is  only  when  we  bring  the 
same  circumstances  home  to  ourselves 
that  we  realize  the  immense  importance 
of  the  social  element;  and  how,  in  this 
complex  life  of  ours,  Ave  are  unable  to 
move  in  a  single  line  independent  of  all 
it  touches.  Imagine  a  fine  old  county 
family  with  a  son-in-law  who  ate  peas 
with  his  knife,  said  "  you  was,"  and 
"  they  is,"  and  came  down  to  dinner  in 
a  shooting-jacket,  and  a  blue  bird's-eye 
tied  in  a  wisp  about  his  throat !       He 
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might  be  the  possessor  of  all  imaginable 
virtues,  and,  if  occasion  required,  a 
very  hero  and  a  preux  chevalier^  how- 
ever rough;  but  occasions  in  which  a 
man  can  be  a  hero  or  a  preux  chevalier 
are  rare,  whereas  dinner  comes  every 
day,  and  the  senses  are  never  shut.  The 
core  within  a  conventionally  ungainly 
envelop  may  be  as  sound  as  is  possible 
to  a  corrupt  humanity,  but  social  life 
requires  manners  as  well  as  principles  ; 
and  though  eating  peas  with  a  knife  is 
not  so  bad  as  telling  falsehoods,  still  we 
should  all  agree  in  saying.  Give  us 
truth  that  does  not  eat  peas  with  its 
knife,  let  us  have  honesty  in  a  dress 
coat  and  purelieartedness  in  a  clean 
shirt,  seeing  that  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  these  several  things  to  be 
disunited. 

Love-marriages,  made  against  the 
Avill  of  the  parents  before  the  character 
is  formed,  and  while  the  obligations  of 
society  are  still  unrealized,  are  generally 
mesalliances  founded  on  passion  and 
fancy  only.  A  man  or  woman  of 
mature  age  who  knows  what  he  or 
she  wants  may  make  a  mesalliance^  but 
it  is  made  with  a  full  understanding 
and  deliberate  choice  ;  and,  if  the  thing 
turns  out  badly,  they  can  blame  them- 
selves less  for  precipitancy  than  for 
wrong  calculation.  The  man  of  fifty 
who  marries  his  cook  knows  what  he 
most  values  in  women.  It  is  not  man- 
ners, and  it  is  not  accomplishments ; 
perhaps  it  is  usefulness,  perhaps  good- 
temper;  at  all  events  it  is  something 
that  the  cook  has  and  that  the  ladies  of 
his  acquaintance  have  not,  and  he  is 
content  to  take  the  disadvantages  of  his 
choice  with  its  advantages.  But  the 
boy  who  runs  away  with  his  moth- 
er's maid  neither  calculates  nor  sees 
any  disadvantages.  He  marries  a 
pretty  girl,  because  her  beauty  has 
touched  his  senses,  or  he  is  got  hold 
of  by  an  artful  woman  who  has  bam- 
boozled and  seduced  him.  It  is  only 
when  his  passion  has  worn  off  that  he 
wakes  to  the  full  consequences  of  his 
mistake,  and  understands  then  how 
right  his  parents  were  when  they  cash- 
iered his  pretty  Jane  as  soon  as  they 
became  aware  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  sent  that  artful  Sarah  to  the  right 
about — just  a  week  too  late.  It  is  the 
same  with  girls ;  but  in  a  far  greater 


extent.  If  a  youth's  mesalliance  is  a 
millstone  round  his  neck  for  life,  a  girl's 
is  simply  destruction.  The  natural  in- 
stinct with  all  women  is  to  marry  above 
themselves;  and  we  know  on  what 
physiological  basis  this  instinct  stands, 
and  what  useful  social  ends  it  serves. 
And  the  natural  instinct  is  as  true  in 
its  social  as  in  its  physiological  expres- 
sion. A  woman's  honor  is  in  her  hus- 
band ;  her  status,  her  social  life,  are 
determined  by  his ;  and  even  the  few 
women  who,  having  made  a  bad  mar- 
riage, have  nerve  and  character  enough 
to  set  themselves  free  from  the  per- 
sonal association,  are  never  able  to 
thoroughly  regain  their  maiden  place. 
There  is  always  something  about  them 
that  clogs  and  fetters  them,  always  a 
kind  of  aura  of  a  doubtful  and  depress- 
ing kind  that  surrounds  and  influences 
them.  If  they  have  not  strength  to  free 
themselves,  they  never  cease  to  feel  the 
mistake  they  have  made,  until  the  old 
sad  process  of  degeneration  is  ac- 
complished, and  the  "  grossness  of 
his  nature  "  has  had  strength  to  drag 
her  down.  After  a  time,  if  her  lady- 
hood has  been  of  a  superficial  kind  only, 
a  woman  who  has  married  beneath  her- 
self may  ease  down  into  her  groove, 
and  be  like  the  man  slie  has  married  ; 
if,  however,  she  has  sufficient  force  to 
resist  outside  influences  she  will  not 
sink,  but  she  will  never  cease  to  suffer. 
She  has  sinned  against  herself,  lier  class, 
and  her  natural  instincts  ;  and  so  has 
done  substantially  a  worse  thing  than 
has  the  boy  who  married  his  motlier's 
maid.  Society  understands  this,  and, 
not  imjustly,  if  harshly,  punishes  the 
one  wliile  it  lets  the  other  go  scot-free  ; 
so  that  the  woman  who  makes  a  mesal- 
liance suflers  on  every  side,  and  destroys 
her  life  almost  as  much  as  the  woman 
who  goes  wrong.  All  this  as  is  evident 
to  parents  and  elders  as  that  the  sun 
shines.  They  understand  tlie  imper- 
ative needs  of  social  life,  and  they 
know  how  fleeting  the  passions  of 
youth  are,  and  how  they  fade  by  time 
and  use  and  inharmonious  conditions ; 
and  they  feel  that  their  first  duty  to 
their  children  is  to  prevent  a  mesal- 
liance which  has  nothing,  and  can  have 
nothing,  but  passion  for  its  basis.  But 
novelists  and  poets  are  against  the  hard 
dull  dictates  of  worldly  wisdom,   and 
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join  in  the  apotheosis  of  love  qjb  any 
cost — all  for  love  and  the  world  well 
lost;  love  in  a  cottacje,  with  nightin- 
gales and  honeysuckles  as  the  chief 
means  of  paying  the  rent ;  Libussa  and 
her  ploughman  ;  the  princess  and  the 
swineherd,  &c.  And  the  fathers  who 
stand  out  against  the  ruin  of  their  girls 
by  means  of  estimable  men  of  inferior 
condition  and  with  not  enough  to  live 
on,  are  stony-hearted  and  cruel,  while 
the  daughters  who  take  to  cold  poison 
in  the  back-garden,  if  they  cannot  com- 
pass a  secret  honeymoon  or  an  open 
flight,  have  all  tlie  sympathy  and  none 
of  the  censure.  The  cruel  parent  is  the 
favorite  whipping-boy  of  poetry  and 
fiction ;  and  yet  which  is  likely  to  be 
the  better  guide — reason  or  passion  ? 
experience  or  ignorance  ?  calculation  or 
impulse  ?  the  maturity  which  can  juoge, 
or  the  youth  which  can  only  feel  ? 
There  would  be  no  hesitation  in  any 
other  case  than  that  of  love,  but  the 
love  instinct  is  generally  considered  to 
be  superior  to  every  other  considera- 
tion, and  to  be  obeyed  as  a  divine 
voice,  no  matter  at  what  cost  or  conse- 
quence. 

The  ideal  of  life,  according  to  some, 
is  founded  on  early  marriages.  But 
men  are  slower  in  the  final  setting  of 
their  character  than  women,  and  one 
never  knows  how  a  young  fellow  of 
twenty  or  so  will  turn  out.  If  he  is 
devout  now,  he  may  be  an  infidel  at 
forty;  if,  under  home  influences,  he  is 
temperate  and  pure,  when  these  are 
withdrawn  he  may  become  a  rake  of  the 
fastest  kind.  His  temper,  morals, 
business  power,  ability  to  resist  tempta- 
tion, all  are  as  yet  inchoate  and  unde- 
fined ;  nothing  is  sure ;  and  the  girl's 
fancy  that  makes  him  perfect  in  propor- 
tion to  his  good  looks,  is  a  mere  instinct 
determined  by  chance  association.  A 
girl,  too,  has  more  character  to  come 
out  than  she  has  shown  in  her  girl- 
hood. Though  she  sets  sooner  than 
men,  she  does  not  set  unalterably,  and 
marriage  and  maternity  bring  out  the 
depths  of  her  nature  as  nothing  else 
can.  It  is  only  common  sense,  then,  to 
mawy  her  to  a  man  whose  character  is 
already  somewhat  formed,  rather  than 
to  one  who  is  still  fluid  and  floating.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  fighting  the 
battle  of  life  together,  and  welding  to- 


gether by  time.  Many  a  man  has  been 
ruined  by  these  detestable  metaphors. 
The  theory,  partly  true  and  partly 
pretty,  is  good  enough  in  its  degree  ; 
and,  so  far  as  the  welding  goes,  we  weld 
together  in  almost  all  things  by  time. 
We  wear  our  shoe  till  we  wear  it  into 
shape  and  it  ceases  to  pinch  us ;  but,  in 
the  process,  we  go  through  a  vast  deal 
of  pain,  and  are  liable  to  make  corns 
that  will  last  long  after  the  shoe  itself 
fits  easily.  We  do  not  advocate  the 
French  system  of  marrying  off  our  girls 
according  to  our  own  ideas  of  suitable- 
ness, and  without  consulting  them  ;  but 
we  not  the  less  think  that,  of  all  fital 
social  mistakes,  mesalliances  are  the 
most  fatal,  and,  in  the  case  of  Avomen, 
to  be  avoided  and  prevented  at  any  cost 
short  of  a  broken  heart  or  a  premature 
death.  And  even  death  sometimes 
would  be  better  than  the  lifelong  misery, 
the  enduring  shame  and  humiliation,  of 
certain  mesalliances. 


Blackwood. 
STAGE  MORALITY,  AND  THE  BALLET. 
The  censorship  of  the  press  has  long 
been  abolished  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  no 
one  who  knows  anything  of  the  literature 
that  the  censorship  permitted,  can  con- 
scientiously say  that  the  cause  of  public 
morality  has  suffered  in  consequence. 
There  has  been  a  constant  improvement 
for  a  century  and  a  half;  and  even  with- 
in the  last  thirty  years,  the  offences 
against  decency  and  good  manners  in 
the  periodical  press  and  in  general  Hter- 
ature  have  been  marvellously  few.  In- 
decency and  immorality  in  print  are  not 
to  the  taste  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
so  that  the  absence  of  a  censorship  has 
neither  done  good  nor  evil.  Public 
opinion  has  become  the  great  irresponsi- 
ble and  despotic  censor — a  censor  against 
whose  judgment  there  is  no  ai:)peal 
— and  that  is  powerful  enough  to 
place  under  the  ban  of  society,  and 
under  the  pecuniary  penalty  of  un- 
popularity, any  author  who,  in  his 
writings,  offends  against  the  decen- 
cies of  life.  Thomas  Moore,  in  maturi- 
ty and  old  age,  was  ashamed  of  the 
youthful  pruriences  of  Thomas  Little; 
Lord  Byron,  had  his  life  been  spared, 
might  have  been  anxious  to  cancel  many 
a  too  glowing  passage  in  "  Don  Juan  ; " 
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and  jDerhaps  even  the  one  living  poet 
who  sings  the  delights  of  lust  will  in 
after  years  submit  to  the  great  censor- 
ship of  opinion,  and  learn,  as  others 
have  learned  before  him,  that  "  want  of 
decency  is  want  of  sense." 

But  when,  after  a  long  and  arduous 
struggle  by  the  friends  of  the  free  dis- 
semination of  opinion,  the  British  Parlia- 
ment thought  fit  in  the  year  1G94 — the 
sixth  of  AVilham  and  Mary — to  abolish 
the  licensing  system  of  books,  and  con- 
sequently all  censorship  of  literature,  no 
similar  step  was  taken  to  abolish  the 
censorship  exercised  over  the  drama  by 
the  Loi'd  Chamberlain.  This  functionary 
was  originally  a  kind  of  upper  steward 
to  the  sovereigns,  and  appointed  and 
superintended  the  conduct  of  all  the 
servants  of  the  King  and  Queen,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ladies  of  tiie  Queen's 
bedchamber.  Stage-players,  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  English  dramatic 
history,  were  either  the  servants  of  some 
great  lord,  like  the  Pearls  of  Essex,  Lei- 
cester, and  Southampton  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  or  of  tlie  sovereign  ; 
and  the  actors  at  the  two  ci-devant 
patent  theatres  of  Drury  Lane  and  Co- 
vent  Garden,  though  they  never  actually 
were  the  servants  of,  or  in  the  pay  of 
the  sovereign,  called  themselves,  and 
were  called  by  others,  "his  Majesty's 
servants."  This  designation  is  still 
partially  retained  ;  and  theoretically  be- 
ing servants  in  the  royal  household,  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  has  a  theoretical  ju- 
risdiction over  them.  He  is,  by  virtue 
of  his  chamberlainship,  the  licenser  of  all 
new  plays ;  and  his  deputy,  known  as 
"  the  Examiner  of  Plays,"  may  refuse 
his  license,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
his  superior,  to  any  new  play  that  may 
appear  to  him  to  be  profane,  immoral, 
disloyal,  or  otherwise  objectionable. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  this 
peculiar  censorship  has  ever  been  exer- 
cised in  an  unjust  or  arbitrary  manner; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  its  influence  has  been 
beneficial,  or  that  the  stage  without  such 
supervision  would  have  been  other  than 
it  is.  Censors  and  examiner's  of  plays 
partake  of  the  character  of  their  acces- 
sories, just  as  grouse  in  the  moors  be- 
come ptarmigan  on  the  mountains. 
Public  opinion  sways  their  judgments, 
though  they  may  be  totally  unaware  of 


the  bias ;  and  if  the  puljlic  be,  at  any 
time  and  for  any  cause,  immoral,  or  look 
with  indulgence  upon  any  particular  vice 
— such  as  lewdness  in  the  days  of 
Charles  IL,  or  drunkenness  in  the  days 
of  George  III. — the  drama,  that  aspires 
"  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  and 
show  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 
its  form  and  feature,"  reflects  these  vices, 
and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  his  de- 
puty make  no  objection.  In  spite  of  the 
supposed  supervision  and  control  of 
these  functionaries,  the  stage  in  England 
has  always  appeared  immoral  to  large 
classes  of  the  people — not  only  to  Puri- 
tans, and  devout  persons,  who  look  upon 
all  stage-plays  either  witla  abhorrence  or 
disfavour,  but  to  moralists  like  Addison 
and  Steele  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
last  century,  who  were  by  no  means 
prudish  or  Puritanical,  but  thoroughly 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  good  plays  well 
acted.  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  unaccount- 
able things  in  our  age,"  says  Addison, 
in  No.  446  of  the  "  Spectator,"  "  that  the 
lewdness  of  our  theatres  should  be  so 
much  complained  of,  so  well  exposed, 
and  so  little  redressed.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  some  time  or  other,  we  may  be  at 
leisure  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of 
the  theatre,  and  make  it  contribute  its 
assistance  to  the  advancement  of  moral- 
ity and  the  reformation  of  the  age." 
Steele,  in  the  "Tatler,"  and,  indeed,  all 
the  essayists  of  that  and  the  succeeding 
generation,  complained  of  the  indecency 
both  of  the  dialogue  and  plot  of  the 
plays  that  Avere  in  favor,  and  of  the 
behavior  of  the  "Auonymas"  and 
"pretty  horse-breakers  " — then  designa- 
ted by  stronger  epithets  of  the  vernacular 
tongue  than  are  current  in  our  mim- 
mouthed  epoch — who  prevented  fathers, 
husbands,  and  lovers  from  taking  vir- 
tuous women  within  the  precincts  of  such 
contamination.  Since  those  days,  the 
external  behavior,  if  not  the  inner 
heart  of  society,  has  become  purer,  and 
the  stage  has  participated  in  the  refine- 
ment of  manners  and  of  literature,  until 
it  may  be  questioned  whether,  if  such 
persons  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and 
the  Examiner  of  Plays  were  non-existant, 
the  plays  produced  before  modern  au- 
diences would  not  be  as  free  from  re- 
proach on  the  score  of  gross  indelicacy, 
as  they  now  are.  Our  age  may  not  be 
really  more  virtuous  than  any  age  that  has 
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preceded  it;  hut  as  far  as  regards  literature 
and  the  drama,  and  the  public  observ- 
ances of  air  the  biensea)ices  of  life  and 
society  in  the  pi'inted  book  and  on  the 
open  stage,  it  is  undoubtedly  purer. 
Even  if  in  this  respect  it  be  hypocritical, 
the  hidden  vice  pays  its  homage  to  pub- 
lic virtue,  and  keeps  to  decency  in  lan- 
guage ;  and  not  only  the  stage  itself, 
but  its  accessories,  have  been  purified. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years — thanks, 
mainly,  to  the  courageous  good  example 
of  Mr.  Macready,  and,  after  him,  of  Mr. 
Charles  Kean,  Mr.  Phelps,  and  others — 
a  scandal  was  removed,  not  exactly  from 
the  stage,  but  from  the  auditory,  among 
whom  professional  harlots  had  not  only 
been  permitted  but  encouraged  by  pre- 
vious managers  to  intrude  themselves, 
without  payment  of  entrance-money. 
Since  that  time  the  hetairm  as  a  class 
have  been  rigidly  excluded,  and  if  ad- 
mitted as  individuals  on  payment,  have 
been  compelled  to  conduct  themselves 
with  the  same  propriety  as  the  rest  of 
the  audience,  under  the  penalty  of  ex- 
pulsion, and  a  night  in  the  prison  of  the 
police  court.  This,  too,  has  been  a  great 
gain,  and  removed  one  of  the  great  objec- 
tions to  the  theatre  entertained  by  the 
people  who  had  no  objection  to  the  drama. 

But  if  in  our  day  the  language  of  the 
drama  has  been  decorous,  the  plot  and 
action  have  not  always  been  beyond  re- 
proach. Stage  morality,  except  in  high 
tragedy,  which  has  been  gradually  go- 
ing out  of  date,  is  but  poor  morality  at 
the  best ;  and  the  French,  tlie  English, 
the  German,  and  the  American  stage 
teem  with  pieces  which  youths  and 
virgins  and  virtuous  married  women 
are  none  the  better  for  witnessing, 
unless  their  souls  are  so  pure  that  the 
rains  of  vice  run  over  without  wetting 
them,  like  moisture  from  the  seabird's 
wings.  Yet  in  this  respect  also,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  on  the  European 
continent,  there  has  been  in  England  a 
decided  improvement. 

The  most  popular  of  the  new  pieces 
that  have  the  longest  run  in  London, 
and  retain  their  hold  most  firmly  on 
public  flavor,  are  virtuous  par  excel- 
lence, and  trust  for  their  success  upon 
sensational  incident,  and  the  sorrows 
and  agonies  of  innocent  heroes  and 
heroines  in  real  life,  and  not  upon 
double    entetidre    and    dialogue    spiced 


with  eroticism  and  sensuality.  But 
good  new  plays  being  remarkably 
scarce,  and  good  old  ones  being  un- 
presentable, because  there  are  no  rising 
young  actors  to  take  the  leading  parts 
— no  one  fit  to  play  Macbeth  or  Lady 
Macbeth,  Othello  or  Desdemona,  Romeo 
or  Juliet,  Hamlet  or  Lear — the  public, 
that  always  hankers  after  novelty,  has 
transferred  the  favor  which  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  bestowed  upon  Shake- 
speare's plays,  and  other  masterpieces 
of  dramatic  genius,  to  music  and  danc- 
ing. The  great  majority  of  people  live 
hard  and  fast  in  our  day,  and  they  do 
not  like  to  have  their  feelings  harrowed 
overmuch  in  the  theatre,  but  want  to 
laugh  and  to  be  amused,  without  much 
exercise  of  thought.  They  like  the 
senses  rather  than  the  intellect  to  be 
gratified,  and  above  all,  desire  not  to 
be  bored.  There  never  arises  a  public 
want  but  there  is  somebody  to  cater  to 
its  gratification  ;  and  music-halls,  where 
the  ballet  and  the  display  of  the  femin- 
ine form  constitute  as  great  an  attrac- 
tion as  the  music,  have  sprung  up  not 
only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  On  the  English 
stage,  dancing  is  of  comparatively  re- 
cent introduction  ;  and  we  know  that  in 
Shakespeare's  days,  and  long  after- 
wards the  women's  parts  were  generally 
performed  by  young  men — and  that  an 
English  king,  impatient  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  piece  that  he  had  come 
purposely  to  see,  and  demanding  the 
cause  of  the  delay  in  the  rising  of  the 
curtain,  was  informed  that  the  Queen 
was  being  shaved,  and  could  not  appear 
until  that  operation  had  been  perform- 
ed. It  was  not  until  the  time  of 
Charles  IL,  in  1650,  that  the  first  Eng- 
lish lady  who  ever  trod  the  stage  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  Desdemona. 
Once  this  great  improvement  took 
place,  the  introduction  of  the  dance 
as  a  part  of  the  entertainment  was  a 
matter  of  course.  But  the  modern 
ballet,  such  as  it  is  now  exhibited,  with 
its  enregimented  and  battalioned  young 
ladies,  was,  until  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  the  exclusive  spectacle  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  only  flourished  in  all  its 
glory  at  such  places  as  the  Italian  opera- 
houses.  But  with  a  taste  for  the  music 
of  the  million  there  also  arose  a  taste 
for  the  ballet   of  the  million,  preceded. 
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within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
by  such  grosser  representations  of  the 
the  female  form  as  were  provided  by 
tableaux  vivants  and  poses  plastiques. 
As  it  required,  however,  a  certain 
degree  of  assthetic  culture,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Konian  mythology,  to  appreciate  tho- 
roughly the  poetry  that  might  lurk 
in  these  exhibitions— a  degree  of  culture 
which  the  "  million "  never  did  and 
never  will  possess  — the  ballet,  which 
the  million  as  well  as  tlie  few  can  enjoy, 
increased  in  favor.  Not  that  the  bal- 
let, in  itself,  was  anything  new  and 
strange.  On  the  contrary,  though 
new  to  England,  it  is  as  old  as  the 
Pyrrhic  dance  in  Greece,  and  the  re- 
ligious festival  of  Bacchus,  Flora,  and 
many  others  which  are  familiar  to  stu- 
dents. In  these  festivals  there  were 
dances,  in  which  the  female  performers 
were  not  chary  of  the  pei'sonal  exposure 
of  their  charms,  and  which  drew  down 
occasionally  the  rebuke  of  severe  moral- 
ists. 

"  It  happened,"  says  Addison  in  the 
"  Spectator,"  "  that  Cato  once  dropped 
into  a  Roman  theatre  when  the  Floralia 
were  to  be  represented ;  and  as  in  that 
performance,  which  was  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious ceremony,  there  were  several 
indecent  parts  to  be  acted,  the  people 
refused  to  see  them  while  C;ito  was 
present.  Martial  on  this  hint  made 
the  following  epigram,  which  we  must 
suppose  was  applied  to  some  grave  friend 
of  his  that  had  been  accidentally  present 
at  some  such  entertainment : — 

"Why   dost  thou   come,   great   censor   of   the 

age, 
To  see  the  loose  diversions  of  the  stage  ? 
With  awful  countenance  and  brow  severe, 
What  in  the  name  of  goodness  dost  thou  here  ? 
See  the  mixed  crowd,  how  giddy,  lewd,  and 

vain — 
Didst  thou  come  in  but  to  go  out  again  ?  " 

It  cannot  be  asserted  by  the  severest 
moralist  that  the  ballet,  though  it  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  a  pagan  fes- 
tival, is  of  necessity  indecent  or  im- 
modest, and  that  it  may  not  be  made 
the  source  of  much  innocent  and  re- 
fined enjoyment.  It  is  a  mistake,  too, 
to  suppose  that  the  ballet  has  exclusive 
attractions  for  men.  Educated  and 
accomplished  women,  both  young  and 
old,  love  to  see  a  handsome  sirl,  hand- 


somely dressed  or  draped,  displaying 
herself  in  the  graceful  figures  and  move- 
ments of  the  dance,  upon  the  same 
principle  that  they  admire  a  picture, 
a  poem,  a  flower,  a  tree,  a  landscape, 
or  anything  in  the  works  of  God  or 
man  that  appeals  to  the  sense  of  beauty, 
proportion,  and  harmony.  And  if  one 
such  young  woman  is  a  beautiful  sight, 
fifty  or  a  hundred  or  more  of  such 
women  dressed  alike,  or  slightly  differ- 
ing for  the  contrast  of  color,  ave^  pari 
2)assu,  a  beautiful  spectacle,  when  they 
perform  their  gyrations  and  evolutions 
upon  tlie  stage,  and  neither  by  gesture 
nor  sign  nor  suggestion  convey,  or 
seek  to  convey,  to  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  any  impression  but  that  which 
springs  from  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
their  art.  The  scanty  drapery  of  the 
ballet-girls,  when  not  carried  to  the 
extreme  that  suggests — not  dancing,  or 
the  ease  and  grace  of  dancing,  but  some- 
thing else — is  no  offence  either  against 
modesty  or  good  manners.  Yet  ever 
since  the  days  of  Martial,  and  perhaps 
long  before,  the  prudes,  Puritans,  and 
sterner  moralists  of  society  have  seen 
in  the  public  dance  a  means  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  public  manners  through  the 
eye,  which  they  have  never  wearied  in 
denouncing.  Addison,  in  the  article 
in  the  "Spectator"  from  which  extract 
has  already  been  made,  has  a  good- 
natured  fiing  at  the  stage-dancers  of  his 
day  when  the  ballet  was  as  yet  un- 
known. "I,"  he  says,  "who  know 
nothing  of  women  but  from  seeing  plays, 
can  give  great  guesses  at  the  whole 
structure  of  the  fair  sex  by  being  in- 
nocently placed  in  the  pit,  and  insulted 
by  tlie  petticoats  of  the  dancers — the 
advantages  of  whose  pretty  persons  are 
a  great  help  to  a  dull  play."  The 
costume  of  the  modern  ballet  of  thirtv 
years  ago,  when  Taglioni's  graceful 
skirts  barely  displayed  the  knee,  was 
objected  to  by  the  prudes  of  both 
sexes.  In  spite,  however,  of  objections, 
good-natured  and  otherwise,  tlie  ballet 
lias  continued  to  grow  in  popularity, 
and  the  skirts  of  the  dancers  to  grow 
less ;  and  such  entertainments  have 
spread  from  the  Italian  opera-houses  to 
the  great,  and  afterwards  to  the  minor, 
theatres,  and,  finally,  have  invaded  and 
taken  possession  of  the  music-halls.  By 
degrees  the  real  nudity  of  the  shoulders, 
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and  the  simulated  nudity  of  the  lower 
limbs  of  the  coryphees^  has  reached  a 
climax  in  our  day,  and  has  at  last  ex- 
cited such  a  clamor,  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  his  anomalous  of- 
fice, the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  consider- 
ed it  his  duty  to  look  after  the  petti- 
coats of  the  ladies.  Under  date  of  the 
28th  of  January,  Lord  Sydney  addressed 
the  following  circular  to  the  managers 
of  all  the  theatres  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion : — 

"  The  Lord  Chamberlain  presents  his  com- 
pliments   to  the  manager   of   the . 

He  has  learned  with  regret,  from  observations 
in  the  press,  and  from  other  sources,  that 
there  is  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  im- 
propriety of  costume  of  the  ladies  in  the 
pantomimes,  burlesques,  etc.,  which  are  now 
being  performed  in  some  of  the  metropolitan 
theatres.  He  ha3  noticed  for  some  time 
past  that  tliis  evil  has  been  gradually  on 
the  increase,  but  he  has  been  most  unwilling 
to  interfere  in  a  matter  which  he  considers 
ought  more  properly  to  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  good  taste  of  the  managers 
themselves.  Now,  however,  that  the  ques- 
tion has  been  taken  up  by  the  press,  and 
public  opinion  is  being  expressed  upon  it,  he 
feels  himself  compelled  to  call  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  managers  to  the  subject ;  for 
he  cannot  but  remark  the  discredit  that  now 
justly  falls  on  the  stage,  and  the  objections 
which  are  being  raised  against  it  by  many  who 
have  hitherto  frequented  the  theatres,  but 
who  now  profess  themselves  unwilling  to  per- 
mit the  ladies  of  their  famiUes  to  sanction  by 
their  presence  such  questionable  exhibitions. 

"  The  Lord  Chamberlain,  with  every  anx- 
iety to  promote  the  interests  of  the  stage, 
trusts  that  he  may  confidently  appeal  to  the 
managers  to  assist  in  abating  the  evil  com- 
plained of,  which  threatens  to  become  a  public 
scandal. 

"  He  has  purposely  addressed  these  obser- 
vations in  the  form  of  a  circular  to  the  man- 
agers of  all  theatres  under  his  jurisdiction, 
without  imputing  blame  to  any  in  particular, 
and  will  gladly  receive  from  them  any  obser- 
vations or  sugges lions  which  they  may  wish 
to  offer  on  the  subject. 
"  Lord  CuAMr.EKLAiN's  Office, 
Jan.  '2S,  1SC9." 

The  dull  ear  of  the  public  is  not 
easily  startled,  but  this  document,  to  use 
a  favorite  expression  of  the  day,  "  creat- 
ed a  sensation."  For  a  while  the  idle 
people  at  the  clubs,  at  breakfast- tables, 
and  at  dinner-parties  forgot  their  old 
topics  of  conversation — whether  the 
Greek  difficl^lty  would  be  settled ; 
whether  it  was  likely  that  the  vinegar 
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of  Mr,  Lowe,  the  oil  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  salt  of  Mr.  Bright,  the  pepper  of 
Mr.  Layard,  the  sugar  of  Lord  Hatherley, 
and  the  succulent  greenery  of  Lord 
Granville  and  the  junior  members 
of  the  Administration,  would  combine 
efficiently  in  the  Ministerial  salad ; 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone  really  had  lean- 
ings to  Ritualism  and  to  Rome;  whether 
the  Duke  de  Montpcnsier  had  the  ghost 
of  a  chance  for  the  throne  of  Spain ; 
and  whether  the  Orleanists  generally 
were  not  a  little  too  cock-sure  about  a 
change  in  the  public  opinion  of  France 
in  their  favor — all  these  great  and  little 
topics  were  whiffed  aside  by  the  breath 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  gentle  and 
suggestive  missive,  and  nudity,  and 
semi-nudity,  under  all  their  aspects — 
philosophical,  moral,  a?sthetic,  and  dra- 
matic— were  everywhere  discussed  with 
edification — or  without ;  but  with  evi- 
dent gusto,  especially  on  the  part  of 
strong  -  minded  ladies.  Most  people 
seemed  to  think  that  Lord  Sydney 
— if  he  imagined  that  the  regulation 
of  petticoats  in  the  interests  of  decency 
were  a  part  of  his  legitimate  business 
— should  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
Avhat  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  con- 
demn ;  and  asked  why  he  should  rely 
upon  the  newspapers  and  "  other  sour- 
ces "  for  the  truth  of  a  fact  which  he 
might  so  easily  have  investigated  for 
himself.  Another  objection  taken  to 
his  well-meant  but  weak  display  of  an 
authority  which  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  he  possesses,  was  found  in  the 
fact  that,  even  if  he  had  the  jurisdiction 
which  he  seems  to  claim  over  the 
theatres,  he  has  no  authority  over  the 
music-halls  ;  and  in  the  other  Ihct,  that  it 
is  the  music-halls  which  are  the  especial 
offenders.  The  circular  elicited  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  but  it  is  to  be  doubt- 
ed whether  it  did  or  will  produce  the 
slightest  good,  unless  it  be  a  good  that 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  a  censorship  is  still  claimed  and 
exercised. 

After  all,  the  question  of  the  im- 
morality of  nudity — which  is  but  a 
simulated  nudity  in  the  limbs,  and  a 
real  nudity  in  the  bust,  which  real 
nudity  is  as  common  to  what  is  called 
full  dress  in  the  best  private  society  as 
it  is  to  the  stage — lies  in  the  intent  of 
the    person   Avho    displays,  and  in   the 
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mind  of  the  person  who  beholds  it. 
Bailey's  lovely  statue  of  "  Eve  at  the 
Fountain,"  in  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  pretence  of  drapery  or  conceal- 
ment of  the  divine  form,  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  the  Creator,  is  purity  itself; 
and  any  one  who  sees  impurity  in  it 
has  the  impurity  in  his  own  heart.  In 
the  same  manner,  there  is  no  indelicacy 
in  the  display  of  the  pretty  bare  legs 
of  little  maidens  of  from  four  or  five 
years  old,  or  in  the  bare  feet  and  ankles 
of  the  bonny  Scotch  lasses,  innocent 
alike  of  shoes  and  stockings  and  of 
evil  intent,  though  there  would  be 
indecency  in  the  display  of  naked  leg 
and  foot  in  the  streets  of  London  or 
Edinburgh  by  full-grown  damsels,  who 
made  the  display  for  a  meretricious  pur- 
pose. There  are  statues  and  statuettes 
to  be  seen  all  over  Europe  in  which 
nudity  is  as  complete  as  it  is  beautiful ; 
but  when  such  statues  or  statuettes  are 
imitated  by  purveyors  of  obscenity,  and 
crowned  with  a  modern  bonnet,  wrap- 
ped in  a  modern  shawl,  and  encased  in 
modern  stockings,  and  nothing  else, 
their  vile  intention  becomes  apparent, 
and  they  fall  pi'operly  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  police.  The  display  is  not 
indecent  per  se,  as  when  an  actress  of 
high  attainments  and  genius,  in  default 
of  an  actor  of  truthfulness  and  talent 
enough  to  undertake  the  part,  appears 
as  Romeo;  any  more  than  it  is  in- 
delicate or  improper  for  a  man  to  hide 
the  form  by  appearing  in  petticoats  to 
play  the  part  of  one  of  the  witches  in 
Macbeth.  The  intention  is  everything, 
just  as  it  is  in  killing.  If  you  intend  to 
kill,  you  are  a  murderer,  and  deserve 
the  murderer's  fate.  If  you  kill  in  self- 
defence,  and  in  a  just  and  partriotic 
cause — like  a  soldier — you  are  notblam- 
able,  but  virtuous.  In  like  manner,  the 
scanty  drapery  of  the  ballet  for  the  pur- 
poses of  art,  and  art  alone,  is  no  oftence 
against  good  taste  or  good  manners  ;  but 
if  the  ballet-girl — not  for  the  sake  of 
art,  but  for  the  sake  of  attracting  lewd 
attention  —  overdoes  the  scantiness, 
and  betrays  the  immodesty  of  her  mind 
by  her  motions  or  gestures,  she  commits 
nn  offence,  and  ought  to  be  hissed  from 
the  stage  which  she  disgraces. 

In  fiict,  the  greatest  admirers  of  the 
ballet  are  those  who  most  object  to  the 
present  style  of  undress,  which  foolish 
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caterers  to  the  public  imagine  to  be  pop- 
ular when  it  is  the  reverse.  The  ballet, 
as  an  ancient  roue  once  said,  ought  to 
leave  sometliing  to  the  imagination.  A 
murder  only  interests  the  public  very 
greatly  when  it  is  a  mystery,  or  whether 
there  be  a  considerable  chance  that  the 
murderer  may  be  found  not  guilty. 
When  all  is  known  the  interest  ceases  ; 
and  if  it  were  possible  that  the  ballet- 
girls  should  denude  themselves  of  petti- 
coats and  drapery  altogether,  and  be  as 
apparently  nude  as  the  late  Adah  Isaacs 
Menken  in  her  favorite  character  of 
"  Mazeppa,"  the  roues  of  society  would 
be  among  the  loudest  in  the  expression 
of  their  abhorrence,  and  in  their  deter- 
mination to  banish  the  abomination  from 
the  stage.  Let  us  have  graceful  dancing, 
by  all  means,  and  let  us,  if  possible,  have 
virtuous  women  for  dancers.  Let  man- 
agers of  theatres  and  of  music-halls  imi- 
tate the  example  of  Mr.  Macrearly  and 
Mr.  Charles  Kean,  and  regulate  the 
affairs  of  their  establishments  on  the 
principle  that  the  profession  of  the  dra- 
matic art  in  all  its  branches  and  depart- 
ments— histrionic,  musical,  choregraphic 
— is  as  respectable  as  any  other  profes- 
sion by  which  men  and  women  earn 
their  honest  bread;  and  there  will  be  no 
need  of  any  other  censorship,  or  of  a 
Lord  Chamberlain  or  any  other  function- 
ary to  measure  the  length  of  a  petticoat, 
and  draw  a  line  above  the  knee  or  be- 
low it,  where  it  may  suit  his  prudery, 
his  ignorance,  or  his  affectation  to  leave 
it.  Better  that  public  opinion  should 
regulate  such  matters  than  that  a  King 
Bomba,  whose  collection  of  ancient  art 
at  Naples  was  the  most  obscene  in  the 
world,  should  issue  sumptuary  edicts 
against  dancing-women,  and  permit  none 
to  appear  in  the  ballet  without  green  or 
pink  trousers,  after  the  style  worn  by 
the  traditionary  Fatimas  of  the  stage. 
Public  taste  in  this  country  is,  in  the 
main,  pure  and  wholesome,  as  our  liter- 
ture  may  proudly  testify.  It  is  almost 
as  healthy  in  the  drama,  without  being 
indebted  in  any  respect  to  the  real  or 
nominal  censorship  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. If  at  any  place  of  public  enter- 
ment  the  undress  of  women  is  of  a  char- 
acter to  deter  men  from  introducing 
their  pure-minded  mothers,  wives,  sis- 
ters, or  daughters  to  witness  the  per- 
formance, such  place  of  entertainment,  is 
40 
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doomed  to  bankruptcy.    It   may  drag 
on  a  precarious   existence  for  a  while, 
bv   keeping  within  a  hair's-breadth  of 
the  penalties  of  the  law  that  prohibits 
the  immodest  exposure  of  the  person  ; 
but  the  world  and  the  world's  opinion 
are  against  it,  and  it  must  go  the  way  of 
all  anachronisms  and  offences  against  the 
public   conscience.     But  let  us  not,  in 
the  outcry  against  short  petticoats,  com- 
mit treason    against  an  art  that  minis- 
ters, like  other  arts,  to  the  gratification 
of  the  sense  of  beauty.     All  true  art  is 
like  music — it  cannot  be  indecent  or  im- 
proper in  itself,  and  is  only  made  so  by 
the    extraneous    association    of   words 
and    thoughts   that    come   out   of    the 
mind  of  fhe   observer,  and  not  out  of 
the  things  observed.     "To  tlie  pure  all 
things  are  pure."     "In  dancing,"  says 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  "  all  the  chai;ras  of 
an  agreeable  person  are  in  their  highest 
exercise ;    every  limb    and    feature  ap- 
pears with  its  reflective  grace.     As  all 
art  is  an  imitation  of  nature,  so  this  is  an 
imitation    of  nature  in   its  highest   ex- 
cellence.    The  business  of  dancing  is  to 
display  beauty ;  and  for  that  reason  all 
distortion   and   mimicries,    as  such,  are 
■what  raise  aversion  instead  of  pleasure. 
.    .    .    The   dancers   on    our    stage    are 
very  faulty  in  this  kind  ;  and  what  they 
mean  by  writhing  themselves  into  such 
postures  as  it  would  be  a  pain  for  any 
of  the  spectators  to  stand   in,  and  yet 
hope  to  please  those  spectators,  is  unin- 
inteligible."   And  it  is  in  this  respect  that 
reform  is  in  our  day  still  more  needful 
than  it  was  in  the  days  Avhen  Addison 
and  Steele  were  the  arbiters  of  taste  and 
the  high-priests  of  criticism.     To  see  a 
semi-nude  woman  balance  herself  upon 
her  toe,  and  keep  one  leg  in  a  vertical 
and  the  other  in  a  horizon al  position  for 
minutes,  is  neither  graceful  nor  pleasant, 
nor  can  the  painful  exhibition  be  digni- 
fied with  the  name   of  dancing.     It  is 
these   tours   de  force  that  lead  to  the 
personal    displays   which    offend    good 
taste.     If  the  managers  would  discour- 
age   these    gymnastics,   public  opinion 
would  support  them;  and  if  they  would 
exercise  a  moral  supervision   over  the 
yoihig  women  in  their  employ,  in  the 
fatherly  spirit  displayed   by   Mr.    Mac- 
ready  and  Mr.  Charles  Kean   in   other 
and  higher  departments  of  the  drama, 
the  petticoats  would  soon  descend  again 
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to  the  normal  length  that  the  art  of 
dancing  requires,  and  dancing  itself 
become  as  moral  as  the  music  to  which 
it  is  an  accompaniment. 


Intellectual  Observer. 
THE  POLAR  WORLD.* 

Dr.  Haetwig  has  shown  himself  a 
very  clever  compiler  of  popular  scienti- 
fic works,  and  the  present  is  perhaps 
the  best  he  has  produced.  The  "  Polar 
World"  has  always  excited  a  charm 
over  the  minds  of  maritime  nations,  and 
the  lovers  of  adventure  in  strange  coun- 
tries. The  varied  forms  of  icebergs 
gleaming  in  the  auroral  coruscations  of 
the  long  night  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
the  temper;;ture  so  low  that  mercury 
solidifies,  the  huge  wastes  of  trackless 
snow,  the  warmer  portions  with  open 
water,  tlie  homes  of  the  walrus,  the 
white  bear,  the  whale,  the  grampus,  and 
the  auks — these,  together  with  the  vege- 
tation, so  different  from  that  of  temper- 
ate regions,  all  contribute  to  a  series  of 
pictures,  well  represented  in  Dr.  Hart- 
wig's  pages,  and  on  which  young  and 
old  may  dwell  with  curiosity  and  de- 
light. 

It  is  not  latitude  alone  that  deter- 
mines the  arctic  character  of  a  given 
region  ;  as  the  climate  is  affected  by  the 
relative  dispositions  of  land  and  sea,  by 
the  influence  of  the  warm  Gulf-stream 
currents,  and  by  the  positions  of  moun- 
tain ranges  and  their  heights.  After 
passing  from  the  colder  temperate  lands 
to  the  polar  zones,  two  distinctly  char- 
acteristic regions  will  be  observed — 
that  of  "the  forest,  and  that  of  the  tree- 
less wastes.  The  latter,  comprising  the 
islands  within  the  Arctic  circle,  form  a 
belt,  more  or  less  broad,  bounded  by 
continental  shores  of  the  North  Polar 
Seas,  and  gradually  merging,  towards 
the  south,  into  the  forest  region,  which 
encircles  them  with  a  garland  of  ever- 
green Coniferse."  Wlien  trees  cease, 
mosses  and  lichens  form  the  chief  vege- 
tation, and  "  in  winter,  when  animal  life 
has   mostly  retreated  to  the  south,  or 

*  "  The  Polar  World:  a  Popular  Description  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Re- 
gions of  the  Globe."  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig,  author  of 
"The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders;"  "The  Har- 
monies of  Nature ;  "  "  The  Tropical  World ;  "  etc. 
With  eight  Cliromo-xjlographic  Plates,  three  Maps, 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.     Longmans. 
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sought  refuge  in  burrows  and  in  caves, 
an  awful  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the 
hooting  of  a  snow  owl  or  the  yelping  of 
a  fox,  reigns  over  their  vast  expanse." 
With  the  spring  and  summer,  numerous 
flights  of  birds  appear,  and  the  coasts 
swarm  with  fish,  guats  abound  in  the 
swamps,  and  the  scene  is  enlivened  by 
flowering  plants. 

The  "treeless  zone  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America  occupies  a  larger  space 
than  the  whole  of  Europe.  Even  the 
African  Sahara  and  the  Pampas  of  South 
America  are  inferior  in  extent  to  the 
Siberian  Tundri."  Still  larger  are  the 
forest  regions,  frequently  monotonous 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  Conifera3,  but 
varied  in  certain  districts  by  birch  and 
dwarf  willows.  The  birch  grows  further 
north  than  the  pines  and  firs  can  follow  ; 
and  the  willow  makes  its  fight  for  life 
against  adverse  conditions,  until  it  is 
reduced  to  a  little  shrub.  Many  valu- 
able timber  trees  belong  to  the  milder 
portions  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  our 
plantations  and  gardens  are  enriched  by 
ai'ctic  species  of  pin  us,  abies,  picea,  etc. 

The  power  of  the  human  frame  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  intense  cold  of 
the  Polar  circle  is  truly  wonderful. 
Kane  experienced  a  temperature  so  low, 
that  chloric  ether  became  solid,  and 
the  mean  of  his  best  spirit  thermo- 
meters registered  — 68°  and  — 100°  be- 
low the  freezing  point  of  water. 
Not  only  natives,  but  travellers,  soon 
grow  accustomed  to  the  great  cold. 
They  get  hungry,  consume  great  quanti- 
ties of  fat  food,  and  maintain  their  animal 
heat  with  surprisingly  little  suffering. 
Dr.  Plartwig  cites  Kane's  account  of 
Petersen,  who  lived  for  two  years  at 
Upernavik,  and  seldom  entered  a  room 
with  a  fire ;  nnd  of  George  Riley  who 
could  sleep  comfortably  on  sledge  jour- 
neys with  no  other  cover  than  a  walk- 
ing-suit, although  the  temperature  was 
— 30°.  The  average  immunity  from  dis- 
ease, and  general  safety  of  Arctic  ex- 
peditions, made  the  conduct  of  our 
Government  in  doing  so  little  for  the 
rescue  of  Franklin  all  the  more  blam- 
able.  A  few  months  on  an  African  or 
West  Indian  station  are  far  more  peril- 
ous than  a  sojourn  in  Arctic  regions  of 
much  U»nger  duration. 

Dr.  Hartwig  has  culled  from  Arctic 
voyagers  many  interesting  accounts  of 


icebergs,  ice-floes,  etc.,  and  has  adorned 
his  book  with  beautiful  plates  of  these 
wonders  of  the  Polar  zone ;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  familiarize  the  mind  with 
their  vast  dimensions  to  enable  us  to  un- 
derstand the  important  action  which  ice 
had  in  former  ages  in  forming  and  shap- 
ing many  of  the  strata  in  our  country, 
deposited  or  modified,  when  our  climate 
was  much  more  severe.  A  single 
stranded  iceberg,  roughly  measured  by 
Dr.  Hayes,  was  estimated  to  contain 
27,000  millions  of  cubic  feet,  and  to 
weigh  2,000  millions  of  tons.  Another 
stranded  iceberg,  seen  by  Ross,  was 
4,167  yards  long,  3,689  yards  broad, 
and  51  leet  high  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  monster  was  estimated  at 
1,292,397,673  tons!  Many  of  these 
monster  icebergs  come  down  to  the 
sea  from  Polar  rivers  and  glaciers, 
bringing  with  them  prodigious  quantities 
of  earthy  matter.  Tindall  Glacier  has 
two  miles  of  sea  front,  and  Humboldt 
Glacier,  connecting  Greenland  with 
Washington  Land,  stands  up  300  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  extends  for  sixty 
miles  from  Cape  Agassiz  to  Cape  Forbes. 

When  exposed  to  warmer  air  or  a 
warmer  water  current,  icebergs  become 
very  brittle,  and  "  Scoresby  relates  the 
adventure  of  two  sailors  who  Avere  at- 
tempting to  fix  an  anchor  to  a  berg. 
They  began  to  hew  a  hole  in  the  ice,  but 
scarcely  had  the  first  blow  been  struck 
when  suddenly  the  immense  mass  split 
from  top  to  bottom  and  fell  asunder, 
the  two  halves  falling  in  contrary  direc- 
tions with  a  prodigious  crash." 

In  the  "  Polar  World  "  will  be  found 
descriptions  of  the  various  Arctic  races, 
Laps,  Samoyedes,  Ostjaks,  Jakuts,  Tun- 
gusi,  Esquimaux,  etc.,  compiled  in  a 
pleasant  way  from  a  great  number  of 
sources.  The  Jakuts  (of  Siberia)  are 
stated  to  be  remarkable  fi)r  their  sharp- 
ness of  sight,  and  a  curious  instance  is 
mentioned  of  one  of  them  pointing  to 
Jupiter,  and  telling  Lieut.  Anjou  that 
"  he  had  often  seen  yonder  blue  star 
devour  a  smaller  one,  and  then  after  a 
time  cast  it  out  again."  He  must  have 
seen  the  first  and  last  stages  of  the 
transit  of  a  satellite,  a  feat  which  may 
have  been  performed  in  other  places,  as 
astronomical  woi  ks  mention  several  cases 
of  persons  able  to  see  the  larger  satel- 
lites with  the  naked  eye. 
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Arctic  life  requires  ample  digestive 
powers,  and  the  heat  necessary  for  exist- 
ence can  only  be  maintained  by  a  large 
consumption  of  what  Liebig  terms  the 
respiratory  elements.  In  illustration  of 
this,  Dr.  Hartwig  cites  Captain  Parry, 
who,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  once  tried 
how  much  an  Esquimaux  would  eat.  In 
twenty-four  hours  he  consumed  4^  lbs. 
of  frozen  sea-horse  flesh,  and  the  same 
quantity  boiled,  together  with  one 
pound  twelve  ounces  "  bread  and  bread 
dust."  To  these  solids,  weighing  10^ 
pounds,  he  added  a  pint  and  a  quarter 
of  rich  soup,  three  rim  glasses  of  strong 
spiiits,  a  tumbler  of  strong  gi'og,  and  one 
gallon  and  one  pint  of  water  ;  nor  did 
he  deem  this  supply  at  all  extraordinary 
in  quantity. 

After  describing  the  chief  expeditions 
to  the  northern  Polar  regions,  including 
the  disastrous  one  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
and  those  in  search  of  him.  Dr.  Hartwig 
turns  to  the  Southern  Pole,  with  which 
our  acquaintance  is  very  limited.  Sir 
James  Koss,  surmounting  the  most  awful 
perils,  managed  to  reach  lat.  78°  11'  S., 
and  found  the  way  blocked  by  prodi- 
gious coast  walls  of  ice.  In  77'=  5'  S.  he 
saw  Mount  Erebus  in  magnificent  erup- 
tion, and  since  his  voyage  no  one  has 
ventured  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the 
Antarctic  Pole. 

As  a  book  of  pleasant  reading,  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  and  handsomely  printed, 
"The  Polar  World"  deserves,  and  will 
command,  a  liigh  place. 

DEAN  MILMAN. 

THE   EDITOR. 

The  very  able  critical  sketch  from  the 
Saturday  JRevieio  Avhich  appeared  in 
our  pages  shortly  after  the  death  of  this 
eminent  poet,  historian,  and  divine,  ren- 
ders unnecessary  anything  more  than  a 
mere  enumeration  ofthe  salient  features  ot" 
his  career.  Moreover,  his  name  and  fame 
are  toofxmiliar  to  the  readers  of  our  time 
to  require  any  elaborate  exposition. 

Henry  Hart  Milman  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  10th  day  of  February,  1791. 
He  came  of  a  good  family,  a  little  above 
what  in  England  is  called  the  middle 
ctes;  being  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Francis  Milman,  fir.st  Baronet  and,  phy- 
sician to  George  III.  Sir  Francis,  being 
a  man  of  means  and  culture,  gave  every 
educational  advantage  to  his  sons,  and 


young  Henry  commenced  his  studies  at 
the  school  of  Dr.  Burney,  of  Greenwich, 
one  ofthe  most  learned  men  of  his  time, 
fully  able  to  hold  his  own  with  the  fa- 
mous Cambridge  scholar,  Porson. 

From  Dr.  Burney's,  he  was  transferred 
to  Eton,  and  from  there  to  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1812,  taking  the 
highest  classic.ll  honors,  and  the  degrees 
of  B.A.  and  M. A. 

He  also  received  the  Newdegate  pi-ize 
for  his  poem  on  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 
Here  was  a  commencement  full  of  pro- 
mise ;  and,  fortunately  for  contemporary 
litcratuie,  the  old  aphorism,  about  first 
honors  never  being  heard  of  in  after  life, 
failed  of  being  verified  in  his  case. 

In  1815,  he  published  "Fazio,  a  Tra- 
gedy," produced  with  immediate  success 
at  the  Covent  Garden  theatre,  and  is 
the  only  modern  tragedy  which  has  re- 
tained the  suffrages  of  the  public  for 
halt"  a  century. 

As  a  singular  illustration,  or  rather 
an  illustration  frequent  enough  in  those 
days,  of  the  injustice  with  which  authors 
who  are  even  now  living  had  to  contend, 
we  may  mention  that  Fazio  was  seized 
upon  and  produced  by  the  theatrical 
managers,  not  only  without  the  author's 
consent,  but  he  was  posverless  even  to 
secure  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the 
word.  Nor  was  this  an  exceptional 
case. 

The  republic  of  letters  has  still  a 
good  many  shackles  to  throw  off,  but  it 
is  now  haply  free  from  anything  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  Milman  took  holy  orders  in  1817, 
and  was  appointed  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
Reading. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  he  published 
"  Saraor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City :  an 
heroic  poem,"  which  went  into  a  second 
edition  the  same  year,  but  which  has 
since  fallen  into  oblivion. 

In  1820,  he  published  the  "Fall  of 
Jerusalem,"  a  dramatic  poem,  founded 
on  Josephus'  narration  of  the  siege  of 
that  city.  This  is  his  finest  poetic  work, 
and  deserves  a  much  wider  circle  of  read- 
ers than  it  has  ever  yet  obtained. 

In  the  following  year  (1821)  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Poetry  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  published 
three  other  dramatic  poems — "  The 
Martyr  of  Antioch,"  "  Belshazzar,"  and 
"  Anne  Boleyn."     Of  these,  The  Martyr 
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of  Antioch  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
one  which  added  anything  to  the  fame 
of  the  author. 

In  1827,  he  published  "Sermons  at 
the  Bampton  Lecture,"  and  in  1829  ap- 
peared his  tirst  purely  historical  work — 
the  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  written  for 
Murray's  Family  Library.  This  is  in  many 
respects  a  remarkable  work,  not  from  its 
historical  value  merely,  but  as  having  first 
led  Mr.  Milman  into  the  field  in  which  he 
afterward  so  distinguished  himself.  It  is 
also  remarkable  as  almost  the  first  work 
from  the  pen  of  a  churchman  of  repute, 
which  accepted  the  results  of  German  ra- 
tionalistic criticism  and  researches,  and  ap- 
plied precisely  the  same  principles  to  the 
elimination  of  the  bases  of  sacred  history 
which  had  been  generally  accepted  in  in- 
vestigating the  prof\me.  The  religious 
world  in  England  was  very  much  exer- 
cised on  its  appearance,  and  some  ex- 
tremely "orthodox"  people  even  went  so 
far  as  to  pronounce  it  infidel  in  its  ten- 
dencies. The  pi'incipal  accusation  which 
we  can  remember  to  have  been  brought 
against  it  was,  tliat  it  declared  Abraham 
to  have  been  an  Arab  Shiek  or  Emir, 
The  History  of  the  Jews  was  a  genuine 
literary  surprise,  and  to  none  probably 
more  than  to  the  author  himself,  who 
had  drifted  far  out  from  his  original  de- 
sign in  its  preparation. 

Very  shortly  after  tlie  appearance  of 
this  work,  he  edited  Gibbon's  "Rome," 
appending  notes,  making  criticisms,  &c., 
and  produced  a  work  which  has  ever 
since  been  universally  considered  the 
most  scholarly  and  reliable  edition  of  that 
famous  history.  Some  time  between  18o0 
and  1840  a  collected  edition  of  Milman's 
Poetical  Works  appeared,  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  enumerated  above,  con- 
tained "  Nala  and  Damayanti,"  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Sanskrit. 

In  1840,  he  published  his  "  History  of 
Christianity,  from  the  Birth  of  Clirist  to 
the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman 
Empire,"  probably  his  historical  master- 
piece. 

In  this  work  his  broad  and  liberal 
mind,  incapable  of  narrow  dogmatism, 
and  his  enlarged  views,  are  even  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  History  of  the 
Jews.  He  enters  the  field  in  no  parti- 
san spirit,  and  professes  to  treat  Christian- 
ity solely  in  its  moral,  social,  and  politi- 
cal  influences,  referring  to  its  esoteric 


doctrines  no  further  than  is  necessary  for 
explaining  the  general  eflTect  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

In  1849  appeared  "The  Works  of 
Quintus  Iloratius  Flaccns,  illustrated 
with  Remains  of  Ancient  Art,  with  a 
Life  by  H.  H.  Milman  ; "  also  a  "  Life 
of  Horace,"  with  some  very  able  critical 
remai'ks  on  the  great  Latin  poet. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Milman,  who  had  for  some  years  been 
Rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
and  a  canon  of  Westminster,  was  made 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death. 

His  latest  published  work,  with  the 
exception  of  "  The  Annals  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,"  was  a  "  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,"  a  continuation  of  the 
"  History  of  Christianity,"  but  complete 
in  itself.  These  two  great  works  are  the 
finest  productions  of  his  genius,  and  con- 
stitute his  title-deeds  to  immortality. 
They  will  be  read  and  their  importance 
appreciated  as  long  as  the  English  tongue 
is  spoken,  or  until  the  progress  of  philo- 
logical and  antiquarian  discovery  shall 
afibrd  material  for  some  later  Milman  to 
retraverse  the  ground,  and,  in  a  manner, 
to  supersede  them. 

Dean  Milman,  in  addition  to  his  strict- 
ly historical  and  poetical  labors,  was  all 
his  life  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to 
the  Quarterly  Review^  and  he  is  known 
in  many  an  English  household  by  seve- 
ral very  beautiful  hymns. 

He  died  September  24,  1868,  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year. 

Dean  Milman  was  a  great  man — few 
in  this  century  greater,  and  few  have 
had  a  more  powerful  influence  on  modern 
thought,  or  rather  in  that  department  of 
it  called  the  Theological.  He  is  the  most 
distinguished  exponent  of  that  liberal 
movement  by  which  Christianity  has 
thrown  off,  in  a  measure,  her  inflexibility, 
and  accepted  the  scientific  discoveries  of 
the  age,  confident  that  in  essentials  she 
can  only  be  strengthened  by  increase  of 
human  knowledge,  and  willing  to  stand 
by  essentials  alone.  If  he  had  accom- 
plished nothing  but  this,  he  would  have 
entitled  himself  to  that  shadowy  reward, 
the  gratitude  of  posterity  ;  for  we  con- 
sider this  the  most  vital  movement  of  the 
times.  But  he  accomplished  much  more. 
He  was  a  poet  of  the  tirst  order,  and 
would  have  been  more  generally  recog- 
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nized  as  such,  but  for  the  overshadowing 
popularity  of  the  Wordsworth-Tenny- 
son scliool ;  and  he  was  unsurpassed  as  a 
critic.  In  fact,  in  everything  that  he  un- 
dertook, he  rose  to  the  very  foremost 
rank. 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  close  this 
sketch  more  appropriately  than  by  quot- 
ing the  words  of  a  recent  writer — a 
personal  friend  of  the  Dean  : — 

"To  complete  and  round  this  career 
it  only  remains  to  add  tliat  Dean  Mil- 
man's  life  was  crowned  with  an  euthana- 
sia. He  had  all  that  life  could  give,  and 
he  had  contributed  largely  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  mankind,  and  to  the  good  of  the 
Church  ;  not  in  one  direction  only,  for  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  scheme 
for  the  completion  and  decoration  of  St. 
Paul's,  which  is  sure  some  day  or  other 
to  be  completed,  is  owing  to  his  septua- 
genarian zeal  and  activity.     He  died  in 


the  ripeness  of  his  age,  in  the  mature 
perfection  and  complete  retention  of  his 
taculties,  with  few  of  the  sufferings  of 
mortality.  He  often  used,  in  a  strange 
pathetic  way,  to  deprecate  that  life  in 
death,  or  rather  death  in  life,  which  re- 
sults from  paralysis;  and  in  his  sermon 
on  Wellington's  funeral  he  said  how 
merciful  was  the  dispensation  granted 
to  the  Great  Duke  that  he  had  been 
spared  that  terrible  end  which  Johnson, 
because  he  so  dreaded  it,  so  wonderful- 
ly painted  : — 
From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage 

flow, 
And  Swift  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show. 

Though  struck  down  by  paralysis,  he 
died  camly  and  peacefully,  withotit  ex- 
periencing the  terrible  consequences  of 
paralysis.  And  so  Dean  Milman  has 
gone  to  his  rest,  a  complete  and  noble 
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THE  CUCKOO-CLOCK. 

FROM  MRS.    SOUTHET'S  POEMS. 

Long  did  I  meditate — yea,  often  dream 

By  day  and  night,  at  school-time  and  at  play — 

Alas!  at  holiest  seasons,  even  at  church 

The  vision  haunted  me — of  that  rare  thing, 

And  his  surpassing  happiness  to  whom 

Fate  should  assign  its  fellow.     Thereupon 

Sprang  up  crude  notions,  vague  incipient  schemes 

Of  future  independence:  Not  like  those 

Fermenting  in  the  youthful  brain  of  her 

Maternally,  on  fashionable  system, 

Train'd  up  betimes  i'  the  way  that  she  should  go 

To  the  one  great  end — a  good  establishment. 

Yet  similar  in  some  sort  were  our  views 

Toward  contingent  power.     "When  I'm  a  woman 

I'll  have,"  quoth  I, — so  far  the  udli  .'tnd  when 

Tallied  exactly,  but  our  difference  lay 

Touching  the  end  to  be  achieved.     With  me, 

Not  settlements,  and  pin-money,  and  spouse 

Appendent,  but  in  unencumber'd  right 

Of  womanhood — a  houxe  and  cuckoo-clock  ! 

Hark !  as  I  hang  reflective  o'er  my  task. 

The  pen  fresh-nibb'd  and  full,  held  idly  yet; 

What  sound  comes  clicking  through  the  half-closed 

door, 
Distinct,  monotonous? — 'Tis  even  so; 
Years  past,  the  pledge  (self-plighted)  was  redeem'd  : 
There  hangs,  with  its  companionable  voice. 
The  (ytckoo-clock  in  this  mine  house. — Ay,  mine; 
But  left  unto  me  desolate.     Such  end 
Crowns  oft  Ambition's  most  successful  aim 
(Success  than  disappointment  more  defeating); 
Passionate  longing  grasps  the  ripened  fruit 
And  finds  it  marr'd,  a  canker  at  the  core: 


What  shall  I  dare  desire  of  earthly  good 

The  seeming  sjreatest:  what  in  prayer  implore 

Or  deprecate,  of  that  my  secret  soul 

In  fondness  and  in  weakness  covets  most 

Or  deepest,  dreads,  but  with  the  crowning  clause, 

The  sanctifying — "Lord!  Thy  will  be  done?" 


SONNETS. 


As  where,  perchance,  no  warbled  note  is  heard 
Some  summer's  eve,  when  fast  the  daylight  fades, 
And  silence  reigns,  as  around  slumbering  maids. 
Whose  minds  by  pleasant  dreams  alone  are  stirred 
Of  happy  days  and  love;  some  stranger  bird 
Comes  singing  homewards  to  the  leafy  shades. 
And  all  the  rest  with  carols  fill  the  glades, 
In  rivalry  ;   so  with  no  joyous  word 
Was  our  home  vocal,  gravely  mule  were  we, 
And  each  mind  rested  like  a  stagnant  sea ; 
When  thou,  with  flowing  hair  and  tender  eyes. 
And  mellow  tones,  and  thousand  witcheries, 
Camest,  as  sleepers  by  a  ray  of  light, 
Arousing  us  and  filling  witli  delight. 

II. 


A  long  half-year  has  passed  since  I  saw  thee, 
And  many  thoughts  have  dwelt  within  my  brain 
But  yet  the  thought  of  thee  would  still  remain  ; 
And  many  paths  have  since  been  trod  by  me, 
But  none  can  e'er  efface  the  memory 
Of  that  we  trod  together,  love,  we  twain ! 
Many  fair  forms  have  met  my  eyes,  again 
And  yet  again  have  tried  their  witchery, 
Yet  cannot  cast  o'er  me  the  chains  of  love; 
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The  brow  of  none  thrones  intellect  like  thine, 
No  voice  discourses  tones  so  much  that  move, 
No  sparkling  eyes  with  happy  wit  so  shine, 
None  claim  such  soul,  such  love,  such  worth,  above 
All  else,  a  thousand  times  surpassing  mine. 


PETRARCH  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  LAURA. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ITALIAN. 

[NoTR. — The  poet,  finding  himself  in  a  lone  but  beautiful 
spot,  where  the  ninrhtingales  are  singing  in  their  soft,  mel- 
ancholy tones,  sits  down  to  think  of  Laura,  whom  he  fan- 
cies he  can  see,  and  hear  answering  in  pity  the  lamenta- 
tions of  his  heart.] 

Here  would  I  sit,  and  muse  in  pensive  love 
Of  her  who  shines  so  bright  in  heaven  above, 
When  birds  lament  because  they  cannot  pair, 
Where  leaves  waft  softly  to  the  summer  air, 
On  this  green  bank  where  fragrant  flowers  are  seen. 
Beside  the  margin  of  yon  murmuring  stream. 
She  whom  the  earth  conceals,  in  thought  I  see, 
Thus  answers  to  my  sighs,  and  pities  me: 
"Wherefore,  alas!  that  grievous  flow  of  tears? 
Weep  not  for  mel     By  death  my  earthly  years 
Became  eternal !  and  my  tiien  clos'd  eyes 
Awoke  to  brighter  light  beyond  the  skies! 
Ah!  why  consume  thyself  before  thy  time? 
There  Love  is  earthly — here  it  is  Divine!  " 

L. 


ON   THE   REMOVAL    OF   SOME   FAMILY 
PORTRAITS. 
Silent  friends  1  fare  ye  well — shadows,  adieu. 
Living  friends  long  I've  lost,  now  I  lose  you. 

Bitter  tears  many  I've  shed,  you've  seen  them  flow; 
Dreary  hours  many  I've  sped,  full  well  ye  know. 

Yet  in  my  loneliness,  kindly,  methought, 
Still  ye  looked  down  on  me,  mocking  me  not. 

With  light  speech  and  hollow  words,  grating  so 

sore, 
The  sad  heart  with  many  01s  sick  to  the  core. 

Then,  if  my  clouded  skies  brightened  awhile, 
Seemed  your  soft,  serious  eyes  almost  to  smile. 

Silent  friends !  fare  ye  well — shadows,  adieu. 
Living  friends  long  I've  lost,  now  I  lose  you. 

Taken  from  hearth  and  board,  when  all  were  gone : 
I  look'd  up  at  you,  and  felt  not  quite  alone. 


Not  quite  companionless,  while  in  each  face 
Met  me  familiar  the  stamp  of  my  race. 

Thine,  gentle  ancestress!  dove-eyed  and  fair. 
Melting  in  sympathy  oft  for  my  care. 

Mrs.  Southey. 


NEVERMORE. 

The   artless   plans   of  childhood  —  the   rambles 

through  the  wild  wood — 
The  stories  told  by  muses,  or  gleaned  from  fairy 

lore — 
Of  chieftain  or  of  rover — too  soon  for  us  are  over ; 
They  charmed  us  in  that  pleasant  time,  but  charm 

us — nevermore. 


The  youth's  fond  aspiration — to  rise 

station 
By  deeds  of  early  daring,  or  a  prize  from 

store ; 


Too  oft  the  hght  has  faded,  or  shines  upon  us 

jaded, 
As  we  resign  the  struggle,  to  combat — nevermore. 

Or,  after  painful  trouble,  we  find  fame  but  a  bub- 
ble. 

And  worn  by  disappointment,  would  seek  some 
peaceful  shore, 

Lost  is  the  better  feeling  that  might  bring  sound 
heart-healing — 

Repulsed  each  loving  spirit,  to  corae  back — never- 
more. 

And  sinking  into  old  age,  the  future  seems  a  coW 
page, 

That  we  avert  our  eyes  from,  as  fruitless  to  ex- 
plore ; 

The  dreary  acts  are  ended,  all  energy  expended  ; 

The  lamp  of  hfe  is  failing,  to  brighten — never- 
more. 


AN  BPiaRAM. 

Of  the  smallness  of  small  men,  the  best  test  of  all 
Is  their  hate  of  the  greatness  that  proves  them  so 
small. 


THE  SECRET  IN  THE  AIR. 

Not  a  leaf  is  on  the  beech,  not  a  blossom  on  the 
elm; 

Ai.d  all  the  green  is  in  the  grass  and  in  the  velvet 
moss ; 

For  the  hues  of  livid  purple  e'en  the  ivies  over- 
whelm. 

And  the  willows  that  are  first  brown  and  barren 
branches  toss. 

But  a  secret  in  the  smiling  air,  whose  breezes 

come  and  go. 
Doing  service  unproclaimed  upon  the  hill  and  in 

the  vale, 
And  the  gayety  and  force  that  are  beating  to  and 

fro 
In  the  swarms  of  little  winglets,  seem  to  hint  a 

pleasant  tale. 

Yes,   the  flowers  under  eartli,   and  the   leaves 

within  the  bud. 
Must  be  waiting  for  the  promised  change  of  sunny 

life  to  come ; 
Must  be  waiting  like  the  children  that  with  spirits 

on  the  flood 
Are  all  eager  for  the  mystery  that  gathers  them 

at  home. 

The  clouds  have  covered  heaven,  but  they  cannot 

shed  a  gloom. 
Though  not  a  ray  of  shining  gold  doth  slant  upon 

the  earth ; 
And  the  air  is  more  transparent,  and  they  wear  a 

whiter  bloom, 
And  everywhere,  but  half-suppressed,  there  lurks 

a  well  of  mirth. 

The  branch  hath  ta'en  a  softer  brown,  the  bud  a 

richer  black, 
The  note  of  birds  is  rounding  into  sweeter  swell 

and  power. 
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Earth  and  Heaven  both  are  listening  to  far  steps 
upon  the  track 

That  leadeth  toward  their  winter-withered,  leaf- 
abandoned  bower. 

And  lo !  a  joyous  leaping  in  the  rosy  springs  of 

Ufe, 
And  the  South's  caressing  kisses  on  the  cheek, 

and  eye,  and  brow, 
And  the  ankle  as  if  winged,  and  the  limb  with 

vigor  rife, 
Make  the  bosom  light  with   pleasure  that  the 

Spring  is  coming  now ! 


THE  PEARL  OF  THE  COURT. 

Beauty,  as  the  poets  sing, 
In  the  vales  of  life  is  found, 

Hidden  sweetness,  violets  hid 

'Twixt  the  leafage  and  the  ground. 

Worthy  of  divinest  song. 

So  divinest  singers  tell. 
Are  these  Chloes  of  the  plain, 

These  Dorindas  of  the  dell. 

Sunny  locks  about  them  float. 
Blue  as  summer  beam  their  eyes, 

Roses  freshen  in  their  cheeks, 
Aromatic  are  their  sighs. 

Happy  poets,  who  in  song 

Can  their  hearts  melodious  break, 
For  the  beauty  that  they  find, 

And  the  beauty  that  they  make  I 

Not  by  uuanointed  eyes 

Are  these  sylvan  Phrynes  seen ; 
Humble  birth  for  most  implies 

Homely  face  and  awkward  mien. 

Hidden  blossoms  there  may  be. 
Gems  of  hedgerow  and  of  field; 

But  the  gem  of  the  parterre 
Only  the  parterre  can  yield. 

Rosy  is  the  Queen  of  May, 

While  the  rustics  round  her  sport ; 
But  the  village  Pearl  would  ill 

Match  the  Pearl  of  all  the  Court. 

Look  upon  her  queenly  brow. 
Note  the  wonder  of  her  face, 

Its  inimitable  lines, 

Its  incomparable  grace ! 

Eyes  of  the  Immortals  gaze 
From  those  hds  on  things  of  earth, 

With  a  sadness  of  the  soul. 
Half  the  heritage  of  birth. 

Perfect  beauty  such  as  this 
Centuries  alone  could  give ; 

AU  the  charms  of  all  her  race 
In  her  form  reflected  live. 

Latest  bloom  of  longest  line  ; 

Rival  beauty  there  may  be, 
But  the  perfect  blossom  crowns 

Only  the  ancestral  tree. 


W.  S. 
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The  Ring  and  the  Book.  By  Robert  Brown- 
ing. Vol.  II.  Boston:  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. 
Robert  Browning's  noble  poem  is  at  length 
complete.  Twenty-one  thousand  lines  have  suf- 
ficed for  the  apotheosis  of  an  old  Roman  murder 
case,  and  now,  the  alloy  which  the  Prologue  pro- 
mised us,  being  mixed  with  the  pure  ore  of  the 
Book,  the  Ring,  with  its  elaborate  carvings. 

"  The  rondure  brave,  the  lilied  loveliness, 
Gold  as  it  was,  is,  shall  be  evermore, 
Prime  nature  with  an  added  artistry  " 

lies  finished  before  us.  The  lean,  crafty,  greedy 
devil,  Guido,  the  simple,  saintly  "  woman-child," 
Pompilia,  the  noble  and  impassioned  Canon  Capon- 
sacchi,  the  clashing  opinions  of  the  public,  the 
subtle  arguments  of  the  opposing  lawyers,  and 
the  final  decision  of  the  aged  Pope— the  ''  Twelfth 
Innocent  " — have  all  been  heard ;  and  now,  the 
clamor  and  confusion  of  conflict  being  over,  we 
can  look  back  over  the  ample  field,  judge  the 
poem  calmly  as  if  it,  like  the  tragedy  which  it  de- 
picts, were  three  centuries  away  from  the  passion 
and  prejudices  of  the  present,  and  judge  the  doer 
according  to  his  deeds. 

In  our  notice  of  the  first  volume  we  gave  aa 
outline  of  the  story  and  the  manner  and  scope  of 
the  treatment.  Public  opinion  in  Rome,  roused 
to  frenzy  by  the  triple  murder,  had  had  its  flow, 
ebb,  and  sub.sidence.  Count  Guido  had  almost 
entrapped  our  judgment  by  his  subtle  and  eloquent 
defence  before  the  tribunal  of  justice,  and  the  sus- 
pected priest,  Caponsacchi,  had  vindicated  his  own 
course  and  the  character  of  Pompilia  in  what  is 
the  most  fervid,  highly- wrought,  and  poetic  divi- 
sion of  this  wonderful  poem.  The  innocent  victim, 
Count  Guido's  wife, 

"Little  Pompilia  with  the  patient  brow 
And  lamentable  smile  on  those  poor  lips," 

pierced  with  wounds,  and  lying  on  her  death-bed, 
sings  the  sweet  idyll  of  her  innocent  life,  and 
gives  her  version  of  the  awful  tragedy  which 
ends  it.  And  then  we  have  the  dull,  heartless 
puns  and  Law-latin  of  Dominus  Hyacinthus  de 
Archangelis,  counsel  for  the  defence ;  and  the  still 
duller,  conceited  platitudes  of  Juris  Doctor 
Johannes-Baptista  Rottinius,  fisc.  and  attorney 
for  the  prosecution.  Guido  is  condemned  to  death, 
but  having  at  one  time  been  almost  within  the 
pale  of  the  holy  priesthood — hanging  as  it  were 
on  the  verge  of  the  Hierarchy — he  claims  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Vatican,  and  appeals  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent. 

The  fourth  grand  figure  of  the  drama  is  that 
of  the  venerable  Pope,  aged  eighty-six,  failing 
in  everything  except  intellectual  power,  as  he  sits 
in  his  study,  piercing  through  the  mist  of  words 
which  had  accumulated  around  the  case  ere  it  was 
dragged  out  of  tlie  slime  of  the  law,  and  confirm- 
ing the  verdict  which,  as  he  well  knew,  must  hurry 
a  shrinking  and  criminal  soul  into  the  abyss. 

The  picture  of  the  brave  old  man,  himself 
sinking  into  the  world  of  shadows,  fully  aware  of 
the  awful  responsibility  of  his  position,  of  the 
opprobrium  which  the  act  would  bring  upon  him- 
self and  the  Church,  and  of  the  unreasoning  sym- 
pathy which  clusters  round  a  criminal  the  mo- 
ment justice  has  him  fairly  by  the  throat,  yet, 
firm  in  the  principle  of  right,  pronouncing  the 
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sentence  which  shall  consign  the  sinful  soul  of  a 
mortal 

"  Into  that  sad  obscure  sequestered  state 

Where  God  unmakes  but  to  remake  the  soul 

He  else  had  made  in  vain," 
is  like  one  of  the  sacred  paintings  of  Raphael  in 
its  simple  moral  sublimity. 

Last  of  all.  lit  close  to  the  long  lurid  trail  of  mur- 
der, we  have  Guido  again,  no  longer  the  meek, 
injured,  resigned  hero,  but  an  incarnate  devil— a 
crafty,  lean,  malignant  wolf,  imbruing  his  claws  in 
blood  from  the  mere  instinctive  delight  in  cruelty  ; 
in  one  word — himself  In  the  first  volume  the  wolf 
was  in  sheep 's  clothing,  and  the  reader  felt  that 
there  was  much  to  bo  said  in  his  defence  ;  but  in 
this  one  the  evidence  is  all  against  him,  and 
when  hope  is  dead,  and  death  scarce  six  hours  off, 
he  throws  off  the  mask  and  stands  hideously  re- 


Nowhere  in  our  dramatic  literature  is  human 
depravity  portrayed  with  such  relentless,  un- 
flinching, loathsome  accuracy,  as  in  the  character 
of  Count  Guido  Franceschini,  as  it  stands  revealed 
to  us  in  his  desperate  confession. 

Finally,  by  way  of  winding  up  the  dangling 
threads  of  the  narrative,  we  have  The  Book  and 
the  Ring  by  the  Poet  in  propria  persona — a  solid 
but  not  eloquent  peroration. 

Here,  evidently  surprised  at  the  unwonted  popu- 
larity of  this,  his  latest  work,  he  speaks  of  "  You 
British  Public,  who  may  hke  rae  yet,"  in  modifi- 
cation of  "The  British  Public,  ye  who  like  me 
not,"  fouud  in  the  Prologue. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  '•  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished  "  may  be  realized  soon,  and  that 
the  world  may  learn  to  do  justice  to  one  who,  if 
not  the  greatest,  is  certainly  one  of  the  great 
poets  of  the  century. 

Such  is  the  faint  outline  of  the  work.  Now  let 
us  measure  its  artistic  perfection  (which  is  impos- 
sible) and  point  out  what  we  conceive  to  be  some 
of  its  defects.  The  latter  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
sentence,  and  are  faults  which  will  prove  fatal 
rather  to  the  general  popularity  of  the  poem  than 
to  the  estimation  in  which  it  will  be  held  by 
those  who  are  wiihng  to  study  a  work,  not  merely 
to  read  it. 

Briefly,  then,  the  poem  is  too  long,  not  simply 
in  the  number  of  lines,  but  it  is  longer  than  the 
story  renders  necessary,  we  had  almost  said 
justifies*  Though  told  by  Browning,  it  is  rather 
tedious  to  read  the  same  story  in  blank  verse  in 
nine  diflerent  versions.  Fev/  readers  but  will 
feel  that  the  interest  drags  frequently  in  a  man- 
ner fatal  to  the  complete  success  of  a  poem  essen- 
tially dramatic. 

Browning  has  mixed  too  much  of  the  alloy 
which  he  promised  with  the  ore,  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  liis  metal.  And  though  it  would  be  at 
the  sacrifice  of  marvellous  work  of  its  kind,  the 
unity  of  conception,  the  art  of  the  poem  would  be 
more  unimpeachable  with  fully  one-third  left  out. 
The  super-subtle  pleadings  of  the  two  dull 
lawj'ers — each  so  supremely  skilful  _  that  he  can 
concede  everything  his  opponent  claims  and  then 
beat  hira  (after  the  manner  of  all  lawyers)  are 
excellent,  wonderful,  but  add  nothing  whatever  to 
the  interest  of  the  poem  or  its  general  effect.  They 
are  digressions  pure  and  simple. 

So  also  of  "Half-Rome,"  "The  other  Half- 
Rome,"  and  "  Tertium  Quid," 


In  this  second  volume,  too,  the  poet  has  rel 
into  his  rugged,  tortuous  style,  and  abstract  sub- 
tleties which  have  so  long  repelled  general 
readers.  The  first  was  comparatively  inteUigible 
and  lucid. 

But  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks — if  drawbacks 
they  be — The  Ring  and  the  Book  is  a  great  poem 
— in'some  respects  "  the  greatest  of  the  century  " 
— the  strongest  epic  in  our  language  since  the 
Paradise  Lost.  Those  four  great  figures  of  Pom- 
pilia,  Caponsacchi,  Pope  Innocent,  and  Count 
Guido,  and  the  fearful  drama  which  they  act  be- 
fore us,  will  be  impressed  upon  our  minds  for- 
ever. 

The  sketch  of  the  simple  innocent  girl,  suddenly 
transformed  by  the  faint  whisper  of  approaching 
maternity  into  a  woman,  is  a  masterpiece  of  deU- 
cate  power ;  nor  has  the  sacred  perfection  of  ma- 
ternal love  ever  been  more  finely  drawn  than  in 
the  following  from  the  Hps  of  the  dying  Pom- 
pUia  ? — 

"  Even  for  my  babe,  my  boy,  there's  safety  thence — 
From  the  sadden  death  of  me,  I  mean  :  we  poor 
"W  eak  souls,  how  we  endeavor  to  be  strong ! 
I  was  already  using  up  my  life — 
This  portion,  now,  should  do  him  such  a  good, 
This  other  go  to  keep  oflf  such  an  ill ! 
The  great  life ;  see,  a  breath  and  it  is  gone ! 
So  is  detached,  so  left  all  by  itself 
The  little  hfe,  the  fact  which  means  so  much. 
Shall  not  God  stoop  the  kindlier  to  His  work, 
His  marvel  of  creation,  foot  would  crush. 
Now  that  the  hand  He  trusted  to  receive 
And  hold  it,  lets  the  treasure  fall  perforce? 
The  better  ;  He  shall  have  in  orphanage 
His  own  way  all  the  clearlier :  if  my  babe 
Outlive  the  hour— and  he  has  lived  two  weeks- 
It  is  through  God  who  knows  I  am  not  by. 
Who  is  it  makes  the  soft  gold  hair  turn  black. 
And  sets  the  tongue,  might  he  so  long  at  rest. 
Trying  to  talk  ?    Let  us  leave  God  alone  ! 
Why  should  I  doubt  He  will  e.xplain  in  time 
What  I  feel  now,  but  fail  to  find  the  words  ?  " 

The  old  Pope,  too,  is  a  noble  character,  drawn 
with  wonderful  vigor  and  grasp.  The  picture  of 
the  courageous  old  man's  shght  hesitation  in  the 
discliarge'of  his  terrible  duty_of  the  deep  ques- 
t  ions  as  to  the  truths  in  which  he  and  his  ofBce 
rest  which  that  hesitation  stirs— of  the  plumbing 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  philosophy  and 
faith,  as  his  mind  travels  round  the  intellectual 
horizon  of  his  lonely  eminence,  and  of  the  half- 
anxiety  and  half-trust  with  which  he  observes 
the  signs  of  moral  decomposition — omens  for 
those  wlio  come  after  him— all  is  drawn  so  as  to 
leave  an  indelible  impression  on  any  moderately 
sensitive  imagination. 

With  a  quotation  of  the  finest  dramatic  passage 
in  the  poem  we  will  conclude  this  notice. 

Guido,  closeted  with  the  Abbot  and  the 
Cardinal  for  confession,  has  been  indulging  in  the 
usual  reckless  bravado  of  the  condemned  felon, 
when  the  approach  of  the  executioners  strips  his 
soul  bare,  and  as  he  stands 

"  Just  on  the  edge  over  the  awful  dark," 
he  is  stricken  to  his  knees  with  horror  : 

"  Who  are  these  you  havo  let  descend  my  stair? 
Ha,  their  aecursed  psalm  1     Lights  at  the  sill ! 
Is  it  "  Open  "  they  dare  bid  you  ?    Treachery  ! 
Sirs,  have  I  spoken  one  word  all  this  while 
Out  of  the  world  of  words  I  had  to  say  ? 
But  one  word !  All  was  folly— I  laughed  and  mocked  I 
Sirs,  my  first  true  word,  all  truth  and  no  lie. 
Is — save  me  notwithstanding  !     Life  is  all ! 
I  was  just  mad,— let  the  madman  live 
Pf eesed  by  fcs  juany  chaius  as  yow  please  pila  I 
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Don't  open  1     Hold  me  from  them  !  I  am  yours, 
I  am  the  Granduke's — no,  I  am  the  Pope's  1 
Abate, — Cardinal, — Christ, — Maria, — God,  .     .     . 
Pompilia,  will  you  let  them  murder  me  1 " 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery.  Boston :  Gould 
&  Lincoln.  The  j'ear  ol'  grace,  1868,  has  been 
peculiarly  rich  in  contributions  to  every  branch  of 
science.  Probably  never  before,  in  the  same  space 
of  time,  has  so  much  activity  been  manifested  or 
researches  attended  with  such  brilliant  results. 

The  marvellous  resources  of  the  spectroscope, — 
with  the  exception  of  the  telescope,  undoubtedly 
the  most  powerful  instrument  yet  placed  within  the 
grasp  of  science — has  given  such  an  impetus  to 
astronomy,  chemistry,  and  the  kindred  sciences, 
that  the  ordinary  discoveries  of  a  century  have 
been  crowded  into  a  single  twelvemonth;  and 
Geologists,  Anthropologists,  and  Ethnologists  have 
been  far  from  idle.  Indeed,  whoever  is  not  in  a 
position  to  realize  with  what  rapidity  the  circle  of 
the  sciences  is  being  enlarged  in  these  latter  years 
will  find  this  book  a  startling  curiosity,  indepen- 
dent of  the  instruction  it  is  certain  to  afford ;  while 
lo  all  those  who,  from  profession,  pursuit,  or  in- 
clination, are  interested  in  the  progress  of  human 
thought  in  its  most  important  field  (and  who  in 
our  day  is  not  so  interested  ?),  the  Annual  will 
prove  invaluable. 

One  of  our  own  leading  specialties  is  to  give, 
from  month  to  month,  a  digest  of  contemporary 
scientific  discovery ;  but  from  the  very  necessities 
of  the  case  only  a  very  limited  range  can  be 
covered. 

This  Annual  collates  what  only  a  large  number 
of  periodicals  could  supply,  and  includes  every 
subject,  however  relatively  trivial,  and  records 
every  step  in  advance,  however  taint  and  faltering, 
made  m  any  of  those  subjects. 

The  classification  of  the  work  is  as  follows: — 
1st,  Mechanics  and  Useful  Arts;  2d,  Natural 
Philosophy  ;  3d,  Chemistry  ;  4th,  Geology  ;  5th, 
Biology  ;  6th,  Astronomy  and  Meteorology ;  7th, 
Geography  and  Antiquities. 

Mr.  Kneeland  has  done  his  work  carefully  and 
well;  and  the  Annual  seems  to  us,  after  a  pretty 
thorough  examination,  to  be  comprehensive,  lucid, 
and  reliable.  Some  few  things  are  stated  as  facts 
concerning  which  there  is  still  much  dispute  among 
scientific  men,  and  which  are  scarcely  entitled  to 
a  more  dignified  name  than  probable  guesses;  but 
some  latitude  must  be  allowed  to  a  compiler's  in- 
dividual opinion. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  portrait  on 
steel  of  James  D.  Dana,  LL.D  ,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  and  Geology  in  Yale  College. 

Edelweiss.  By  Berthold  Auerbach.  Handy  Vol- 
ume Series,  No.  4.     Boston :  Roberts  Bros. 

Edelweiss  is  a  very  charming  story — a  sweet, 
poetic  pastoral  of  Swiss  peasant  life,  such  as  only 
Auerbach  could  have  written.  We  seem  to  see 
the  simplicity  of  a  clever,  happy,  thrifty,  people, 
whom  the  tumult  of  civilization  has  not  yet 
reached,  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  mountains, 
and  to  take  a  more  than  mere  spectator's  interest 
in  thg  development  of  Edelweiss — Noble  Purity — 
from  the  lives  which,  promising  so  much,  have 
fiallen  into  the  mire  of  domestic  enmity  and  strife. 
We  close  our  ears  to  the  mad  clamor  of  this 
struggling  life,  and,  going  back  to  nature  and 
human  nature  not  yet  fired  with  the  fierce  inspi- 


ration of  Progress,  we  "  fleet  the  time  as  merrily 
as  they  did  in  the  golden  world." 

True,  after  reading  On  the  Heights,  Edelweiss  is 
somewhat  of  an  anti-climax.  One  is  so  broad, 
philosophical,  and  complex ;  the  other  so  simple, 
unpretending,  and  as  it  were  confined.  The  one 
a  grand  picture  of  human  life  in  the  great  world, 
with  all  its  problems,  complexities,  apprehensions, 
and  possibilities ;  the  other  the  pale  reflection 
and  ebb  of  life,  where  everything  is  by  compari- 
son dwarfed,  as  if  looked  at  through  the  telescope 
reversed.  We  scarcely  recognize  the  author  of 
On  the  Heights,  probing  with  the  spear  of  Ithu- 
riel  into  the  solemn  mysteries  of  the  human  heart, 
save  in  the  consummate  handling  of  his  materials 
and  the  quiet  force  of  his  style.  And  yet  Edel- 
weiss is  a  masterly  story,  far  more  refreshing 
and  healthful  to  read,  and  a  much  truer  study  of 
character  than  is  over  afibrded  save  by  the  hand 
of  genius. 

One  quality  of  Auerbach's  which  finds  better 
development  in  Edelweiss  than  in  his  previous 
works  is  his  quiet  humor.  We  had  almost  con- 
cluded that  the  author  of  On  the  Heights 
was  too  thoughtful  and  sombre  to  possess  it 
in  a  high  degree,  but  we  see  now,  that  he  knows 
when  it  is  admissible  and  when  it  is  not — a 
quality  which,  we  may  remark,  is  even  more  rare 
than  humor  itself. 

How  to  Read  Character.  New  York:  S.  R. 
Wells.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  phrenology 
as  a  science,  it  has  certainly  entitled  itself  to  a 
respectful  hearing,  and  a  calm  and  thoughtful 
analysis  of  its  claims.  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  the  Podsnaps  of  the  press  could  consign  it 
to  the  limbo  of  absurdities  with  a  contemptuous 
wave  of  the  iiand.  No  doubt,  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates have  claimed  too  much  for  it — more  than  it 
can  possibly  ever  realize  ;  for  "  circumstances  are 
a  kind  of  fate,"  and  must  exercise  a  far  more  pow- 
erful influence  upon  human  life  than  any  system 
or  science  based  on  antecedents  or  brainal  develop- 
ment can  possibly  provide  for,  without  a  flex- 
ibility which  would  render  it  practically  a  series 
of  fortuitous  guesses.  Still  phrenology  is  far  from 
mere  empiricism,  and  presents  facts  which  it  is 
much  more  reasonable  to  accept  than  to  deny, 
however  they  may  clash  with  inherited  prejudices?. 
No  one  can  undergo  an  examination  by  an  able 
practitioner  without  being  startled  at  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  portrait,  or  without  feeling  that 
some  other  agency  is  at  work  beside  clever  con- 
jecture. 

This  Handbook  of  Phrenology,  Physiology, 
and  Physiognomy  is  designed  for  those  who  wish 
to  get  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  science,  its 
principles,  and  latest  developments,  without  the 
labor  of  examining  abstruse  and  technical  works, 
or  sifting  its  various  theories.  Everything  essen- 
tial to  the  understanding  and  even  practising  of 
the  system  is  embraced  in  the  plan,  but  details  are 
omitted,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  completeness 
and  lucidity.  To  quote  the  author,  ''  It  contains 
not  ouly  all  of  the  phrenology  of  previous  charts 
or  hand-books  for  self-instruction,  but  it  embraces 
much  more  of  physiology  and  physiognomy  than 
any  former  book  of  the  kind." 

The  hand-book  is  profusely  illustrated,  as  is  es- 
sential in  a  soienco  based  on  form,  and  will  do 
much  to    popularize  phrenology  and  kindred  iu- 
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quiries.  It  is  convenient,  lucid.'and  concise,  and 
is  the  only  book  on  the  subject  which  has  tempted 
us  to  a  careful  and  studious  examination,  or  in- 
spired us  with  a  desire  to  apply  it. 

Representative  Biographies.  New  York :  Felt 
&  Dillingham.  Cassell  &  Co.  of  London  have  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  popular  series  of  bio- 
graphies of  eminent  men  (and  women),  which  are 
being  issued  simultaneously  in  this  country  by 
Messrs.  Felt  &  Dillingham.  Four  volumes  have 
appeared,  being  the  Lives  of  John  Bright,  Wil- 
liam E.  Gladstone,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  and  Queen 
Victoria. 

The  series  cannot  but  be  popular,  and  the  in- 
struction aflbrded  is  valuable.  Many  are  familiar 
with  the  names  of  the  three  great  statesmen 
Bright,  Gladstone,  and  Disraeli,  and  even  with 
their  recent  history,  who  yet  know  nothing  of  the 

early  careers — the  chrysalis  state  as  it  were 

through  which  all  aspirants  for  political  prefer- 
ment must  pass  in  England. 

To  such.  Representative  Biographies  will  afford 
much  interesting  information.  Mr  McGilchrist, 
the  author  of  all  of  them,  seems  to  be  a  man  of 
fair  attainments,  good  judgment,  some  literary 
skill,  and  a  clear  conception  of  the  demands  of 
his  task.  N"o  subtle  criticism,  the  bane  of  so 
much  biography,  peculiarly  fruitless  and  useless 
in  the  hves  of  contemporaries,  is  attempted  ;  but 
a  lucid,  concise,  and  careful  statement  of  salient 
facts,  and  a  generally  impartial  and  clever  outline 
of  character  are  what  he  considers  best  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  "  the  people,"  to  whom  he  par- 
ticularly appeals. 

The  Life  of  Brougham,  which  was  first  on  the 
list  of  ilessrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  has  been  omitted  by 
the  American  publishers,  probably  as  not  of  suffi- 
cient interest  in  this  country,  but  other  volumes 
are  to  follow. 

The  style  of  the  series  is  neat  and  the  size  con- 
venient; and  though  not  so  cheap  as  the  profess- 
edly "  cheap  literature  "  of  our  own  publishers, 
is  much  more  worthy  of  preservation. 

Villa  Eden,  the  Country  House  on  the  Rhine.  By 
Berthold  Auerbach.  Part  L  Boston :  Roberts 
Bros.  The  fierce  competition  among  the  publishers 
for  the  privilege  of  offering  Auerbacli's  new  novel 
to  the  public  has  culminated  in  this  coup  de  theatre 
by  Messrs.  Roberts  Bros.  By  arrangement  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Living  Age.  in  the  pages  of 
which  it  is  now  appearing  as  a  .serial,  thev  have 
gotten  the  first  entry  to  the  field,  and' have  com- 
menced its  issue  in  instalments. 

Part  L  is  a  handsome  8vo  pamphlet  of  200  or 
more  pages,  and  is  probably  a  fourth  of  the  entire 
work.  It  would  be  futile,  at  this  stage  of  the 
story,  to  attempt  any  criticism  upon  its  merits — in 
fact,  we  have  deferred  the  pleasure  we  anticipate 
from  its  perusal  until  such  lime  as  we  can  have 
the  whole  before  us. 

Any  one  who  has  read  On  the  Heights,  and 
knows  the  eagerness  with  which  this  story  has 
been  anticipated,  will  be  more  than  willing  to  take 
any  of  the  productions  of  Auerbech's  pen  on  trust, 
and  be  thankful. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  mention  that  Part  L  has  a 
very  handsome  title-page  and  frontispiece,  neatly 
engraved,  on  tinted  paper. 

Tlie  Evidences  of  ChrisUanity.     By  Ebenezer 


Dodge.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.  This  book 
consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Evidences, 
delivered  by  Professor  Dodge  to  the  senior  class 
of  Madison  University,  and  a  couple  of  prefatory 
essays  on  the  Existence  of  God  and  the  Immortal- 
ity of  the  Soul. 

Nothing  particularly  new  is  eliminated,  nor  can 
we  rea.soiiably  expect  it;  but  for  a  text-book,  for 
which  the  Profes.sor  evidently  intends  it,  it  seems 
to  us  in  many  respects  better  adapted  than  any 
of  its  predecessors.  The  old  field  is  traversed  with 
a  vigorous  step,  some  skill  is  shown  in  handling 
the  evidence,  and  the  author  evinces  a  thorough 
grasp  of  religious  ethics. 

Virginia  Graham,  the  Spy  of  the  Grand  Army. 
Boston :  Loring.  This  is  a  story  of  the  late 
war.  In  the  preface  (which  we  have  read)  the  au- 
thor informs  us  that  this  "plain  unvarni.shed 
tale  "  was  neither  picked  up  on  a  battle-field,  nor 
found  in  a  dead  soldier's  haversack,  nor  abstract- 
ed from  the  collection  of  military  souvenirs  at 
Washington,  West  Point,  or  elsewhere;  nor  was 
it  collated  from  the  multitudinous  histories  or 
fictions  of  the  ever-memorable  campaign  which 
gloriously  culminated  in  the  reduction" and  sur- 
render of  the  "  Gibraltar  of  the  Mississippi,"  nor 
&c.  But,  nevertheless,  he  finds  the  manuscript 
in  his  possession,  and  takes  the  responsibiUty  of 
being  its  putative  father. 

The  first  page  (which  we  have  looked  at)  in- 
troduces us  to  Virginia  the  Vivandiere  (not  an 
"American  institution"),  and  turning  over  the 
leaves,  we  find  "  The  End  "  printed  on  page  165. 

We  feel  that  we  have  done  Virginia  Graham 
altogether  exceptional  justice — that  is,  if  Sydney 
Smith's  principles  of  criticism  are  good.  He  held 
that  "  we  should  never  read  a  book  before  review- 
ing it,  it  prejudices  one  so." 
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SCIENCE. 
Roman  Remains  in  London.  — In  February, 
1867,  some  fragments  of  Roman  pavement  were 
exhibited  by  Jlessrs.  Cubitt  and  Mr.  P.  C. 
Hardwicke,  architect  of  the  New  Union  Bank  at 
the  corner  of  St.  Mildred's  court.  In  excavating 
at  eighteen  feet  from  the  surface,  the  workmen 
found  the  pavement  in  its  original  position.  The 
fragments  were  selected  from  a  vast  number.  It 
must  have  resembled  those  met  with  under  the 
East  India  House,  beneath  the  Excise  Office,  and 
in  Threadneedle  street.  In  the  centre  was  a 
vase,  formed  in  lines  of  tesserae  of  various  colors, 
of  small  size,  and  of  the  finest  kind,  the  effect 
being  heightened  by  introducing  colored  glass. 
This  was  encircled  by  a  scroll  of  foliage  and  va- 
rious intricate  patterns,  the  famihar  guilloche  de- 
sign bordering  the  whole.  The  excavations  be- 
ing near  the  bed  of  the  ancient  Wall-brook, 
they  might  be  only  fragmental  remains  buried  in 
river  d<'hris.  Mr.  Tite  thinks  the  depth  of  this 
atroaoi  bed  might  have  been  as  low  as  thirty  feet. 
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Stowe  says,  "  From  the  wall  of  the  City  the  course 
of  the  work  was  and  is  to  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury, 
aud  from  thence  beneath  Grocers'  Hall,  about 
tlie  east  part  of  their  kitchen,  under  St.  Mildred's 
Clmrch."  Numerous  antiquities  were  met  with 
near  the  pavement,  a  good  morturium  having  ou 
the  rim  the  name  "  Albinus,"  several  specimens 
of  pottery,  and  some  iine  bronze  fibulae,  one  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Guildhall  From 
this  site,  near  Tokenliouse-yard,  many  in- 
teresting objects  have  been  dug  up.  The  locali- 
ty is  rich  in  Roman  remains.  In  1805,  opposite 
Founders'  court,  at  a  depth  of  eleven  feet,  the  fa- 
mous pavement  now  in  the  British  Museum  was 
discovered.  During  the  recent  excavations  a 
curious  specimen  was  met  with,  an  instrument 
for  trimming  Roman  lamps.  It  has  a  pointed 
end  for  raising  the  wick,  and  projections  for  re- 
moving any  hardened  crust.  Among  lamp  ap- 
pendages, stands  of  clay  have  been  identified  by 
Roach  Smith  in  his  Roman  London ;  he  has  also 
described  iron  utensils  for  hanging  the  lamp  from 
a  small  projection.  Mr.  Gunstou  has  an  example 
of  a  scale  beam.  It  has  folding  joints ;  at  each 
end  is  seeu  the  ring  from  which  the  scales  would 
be  suspended.  Such  balances  wore  probably  to 
weigh  jewellery  or  precious  stones.  The  folding- 
hinge  rendered  them  portable.  Mr.  Guuston 
also  possesses  a  wedding-ring.  It  is  of  iron, 
mounted  with  a  plate  of  brass,  whereon  is  in- 
scribed vita  volo.  Rings  of  this  sort  are  rare. 
Roach  Smith  records  instances  of  rings  of  gold, 
one  from  the  Thames  weighing  nearly  five 
drachms,  and  others  of  bronze.  The  practice  of 
wearing  rings  is  exceedingly  ancient.  The  Egyp- 
tians especially  wore  them  as  marks  of  honor, 
and  the  use  of  them  is  frequently  spoken  of  in 
the  Scriptures.  In  Phny's  age,  iron  rings  unjew- 
elled  were  fasliionable ;  more  valuable  rings  were 
given  by  the  State  as  rewards  for  public  services. 
Rings  sometimes  cost  enormous  sums.  The  ring 
of  Justinian  cost  £40,000 ;  that  of  Domitian  £60.- 
000.  During  the  second  Punic  War.  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Connaj,  when  40,000  Romans  were  slain  or 
made  prisoners,  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  sent  to 
Carthage  three  modii  of  rings,  taken  from  the 
fingers  of  the  dead.  It  is  affirmed  that  from  the 
eagerness  of  Caspio  and  Darius,  each  to  possess 
the  same  ring,  arose  the  Social  War  of  the 
Marsians.  Most  of  the  Latin  authors  speak  of 
finger-rings.  Terence  mentions  the  betrothal 
ring  with  the  Anglo-Saxons — the  ring  formed 
part  of  the  marriage  contract.  It  was  placed  on 
all  the  fingers  in  turn,  but  was  ultimately  left  on 
the  fourth.  Mediteval  rings  generally  were  in- 
scribed with  poesies,  often  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter, as — "  If  love  abide,  God  will  provide  ;  " 
"  Have  faith,  conquer  death  ;  "  "  Tried  with  fire, 
rise  higher ;  "  &c.  Among  other  Latin  mottoes 
are  recorded — "  Bonam  vitam  ;  "  "Amo  Te — amo 
me — Vivas  Bene  Vignis  amoris  Habes."  Fashion 
is  said  to  be  very  changeable,  and  yet  the  fashion 
of  decorating  the  person  with  ornaments— partic- 
ularly rings — may  be  traced  up  to  the  earliest 
times.  Yet  our  progenitors  in  the  old  world 
formed.a  different  estimate  of  gems  and  precious 
stones  than  we  do.  Pearls  were  thought  the  most 
valuable.  Hence  we  read  in  the  description  of 
the  new  Jerusalem,  that  "  The  gates  are 
pearls,  each  one,"  and  the  Saviour  Himself 
Bpeaka    of   the    raerchantmau    seeking    goodly 


pearls,  "and  when' he  had  found  one  of  great 
price,  he  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  bought  it." 
Among  us  diamonds  are  estimated  above  all 
other  gems.  Rubies  were  thought  more  highly 
of  by  the  ancients.  Solomon  declares  of  a  vir- 
tuous woman,  "that  her  price  is  above  rubies." 
Cleopatra's  greatest  act  of  extravagance  (accord- 
ing to  Plutarch)  was  to  dissolve  a  costly  pearl  in 
some  acid,  to  form  a  loving  cup  for  Mark  An- 
tony. Shakspeare  makes  the  King  in  Hamlet 
say: — 

"  And  in  the  cup  a  union  (pearl)  shall  he  thrown, 
Eicherthan  that  which  three  successive  kings 
Have  in  the  Koyal  crown  of  Denmark  worn." 

But  all  these  symbols  of  wealth,  rank,  or  royalty 
have  in  their  turn  become  ornaments  of  the  sar- 
cophagus, to  be  dug  from  pyramid  or  cemetery, 
an  eloquent  though  silent  record  of  the  past. 
With  what  elaborate  pains  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians embalmed  their  dead,  and  now  their  labors 
are  a  mockery  and  a  by-word.  Mummies  were 
broken  up  to  afford  materials  for  medical  bal-' 
sams,  or  placed  in  glass  cases  to  be  stared  at  in 
museum? — kings,  priests,  all  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth  have  been  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  idle 
curiosity.  The  possessors  of  an  Italy  anterior  to 
Rome,  the  Etruscans,  went  down  to  their  graves 
in  glory,  and  their  richly-decked  sepulchres  pre- 
served until  modern  times,  to  become  the  prob- 
lems of  modern  artists ;  and  Rome  spread  her 
net  of  dominion  over  the  "isles  of  the  sea,"  and 
not  content  with  the  oysters  of  Britain,  or  the 
metals  of  Wales,  became  lord  paramotuit  of 
white-cliffed  Albion  for  a  few  generations,  cover- 
ing the  land  with  the  mcirks  of  Imperial  grandeur. 
Soon  Rome  abandoned  her  conquest ;  compara- 
tive barbarism  followed ;  the  dust  fell  thick  over 
the  trophies  of  the  empire,  a  grave-like  darkness 
hid  them  from  sight.  In  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation the  pick  of  the  antiquary  grows  busy ; 
the  London  architect  pauses  amidst  the  dchris  of 
a  buried   city — 

"  Amazed  at  antique  titles  on  the  stones. 
And  mighty  fragments  of  gigantic  bones." 

Recommencement  of  the  Excavations  at  Hercu- 
laneum.  — All  those  who  take  an  interest  in  anti- 
quarian studies  will  rejoice  to  hear  that,  after  a 
century  of  almost  total  neglect,  the  excavations  at 
Ilerculaneum  are  now  to  be  resumed,  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  having  conceived,  or  at  all  events  car- 
ried out,  the  happy  idea  of  assigning  for  this  pur- 
pose an  annual  grant  of  thirty  thousand  francs  to 
the  charge  of  his  civil  list.  He  has,  furthermore, 
undertaken  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
pupil  at  the  Archaeological  School  of  Pompeii. 
Tliese  measures  have  been  received  with  uncom- 
mon satisfaction  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces.  As 
befitted  an  event  of  such  importance  as  the  re- 
commencement of  the  long-abandoned  excavations 
at  Herculaneum,  the  opening  ceremony  was 
directed,  and  the  first  clod  loosened,  by  the  King 
himself  What  a  rich  harvest  of  discovery  may 
reward  the  toil  of  future  laborers  in  this  mys- 
terious soil !  What  further  insight  into  the  domes- 
tic fife  of  the  ancient  world  may  not  be  obtained 
from  the  imprisoned  treasures  that  have  at  last 
obtained  their  orders  of  release  I  The  two  buried 
sisters,  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  have  under- 
gone a  very  different  fate  in  these  latter  times. 
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The  earliest  researches  were  instituted  in  Hercu- 
laneum.  with  masjuificent  results  ;  but  partly  from 
the  hardness  of  the  material  in  which  the  ruins 
are  imbedded,  and  parch-  also  from  a  fear  of  en- 
dangering the  foundations  of  the  modern  town  of 
Portici,  the  works  were  discontinued  and  trans- 
ferred to  Pompeii,  where  the  labor  is  far  easier, 
and,  therefore,  more  remunerative.  As  a  set-off 
against  this  defect,  the  works  of  art  unearthed 
here  are  generally  of  a  superior  character,  not  only 
because  Herculaneum  was  itself  a  seat  of  a  richer 
and  more  refined  community,  but  also  because  the 
difiSculties  attending  the  excavations  at  Hercula- 
neum have  preserved  its  contents  from  the  depre- 
dations to  which  Pompeii  has  been  subjected  at 
various  periods. 

Strange  Phenomenon. — A  rather  pecuHar  and 
striking  phenomenon  was  observed  at  Braemaron 
Thursday  se'unight,  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  ten  p.m.  The  skj'  at  the  time  was  clear  and 
starry,  and  the  night  slightly  frosty,  while  a  dense 
belt  of  dark  clouds  hung  like  a  fringe  along  the 
northern  horizon.  Suddenly  a  belt,  of  apparently 
fifty  yards  in  length  and  six  in  breadth  at  the 
middle,  tapering  to  a  sharp  angle  at  both  ends, 
was  seen  in  the  southern  heavens.  Its  position 
was  exactly,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  directly 
athwart  the  meridian,  and  about  thirty-five  degs. 
above  the  horizon  in  that  quarter.  It  contmued 
distinctly  visible  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour,  at 
intervals  growing  very  faint,  almost  a  mere  speck, 
but  speedily  recovenng  its  bright  refulgent  char- 
acter without  perceptibly  altering  its  position  or 
shape.  Its  appearance  was  of  a  filmy  luminous 
white  color,  at  times  slightly  resembling  the  aurora 
borealis,  but  its  situation  and  the  general  aspect 
of  the  heavens  before  and  after  it  was  seen  were 
such  as  to  preclude  the  probability  of  it  having 
originated  from  the  northern  lights,  of  which  no 
indications  were  visible. 

Peculiar  Fish. — "We  have,"  says  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  "  a  curious  instance  of  the  precision  of  the 
eye  and  of  the  adaptation  of  muscular  action, 
in  the  beaked  chsetodon,  a  fish  Mhich  inhabits  the 
Indian  rivers,  and  lives  on  the  smaller  aquatic 
Indian  flies.  When  it  observes  one  alighted 
upon  a  twig,  or  flying  over  (for  it  can  shoot  them 
on  the  wing),  it  darts  a  drop  of  water  with  so 
steady  an  aim  as  to  bring  the  fly  down  into  the 
water,  when  it  falls  an  easy  prey.  It  will  hit  a 
fly  at  the  distance  of  from  three  to  six  feet. 
Another  fish  of  the  same  order,  the  zeu-s,  has  the 
power  of  forming  its  mouth  into  a  tube,  and 
squirting  at  flies,  so  as  to  encumber  their  wings 
and  bring  them  to  the  surface  of  the  water."  In 
these  instances,  a  diflBculty  will  readily  occur  to 
the  reader  :  How  does  the  fish  judge  of  position, 
since  the  rays  of  light  are  refracted  at  the  surface 
of  the  water?  Docs  instinct  enable  it  to  do  this, 
or  is  it  by  experience?  Now,  Sir  Charles  Bell 
was  one  of  the  closest  observers  and  the  most 
trust- worthy  vsriters  of  his  time,  so  that  his  author- 
ity is  unquestionable. 

Cats  in  Antiquity. — The  following  curious  par- 
ticulars about  this  domestic  animal  are  from  a 
work,  just  out,  by  M.  de  Champfleury,  entitled 
Les  Chats.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  cat  as  a 
domestic  animal  in  the  Bible.     According  to  our 


author,  the  word  Tsyitn  met  with  in  the  prophets 
rather  means  "jackal*."  Nor  does  the  ailouros 
of  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  domesticated 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Phny 
speaks  a  good  deal  of  the  fdis,  and  Palladius,  a 
later  writer  on  agriculture,  mentions  the  Catus  as 
an  animal  of  some  use  in  catching  mice  in  garrets. 
Hence  M.  de  BlainviUe  concludes  that  the  cat  was 
only  domesticated  among  the  Romans  about  that 
period.  With  the  Egyptians  it  was  otherwise  ; 
they  even  seem  to  have  had  various  species  of 
this  animal,  three  of  which  still  exist  in  Africa. 
Nevertheless  it  is  never  found  depicted  on  such 
monuments  as  are  contemporary  with  the  Pyra- 
mids ;  so  that  we  may  conclude  it  was  not  domes- 
ticated in  Egypt  until  the  year  1688  B.C.  or  there- 
abouts, that  being  the  oldest  date  deducible  from 
the  "Funeral  Ritual,"  where  the  cat  is  sometimes 
seen  represented  under  the  arm-chair  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  an  honor  it  shares  with  dogs 
and  monkeys.  Its  rarity  and  usefulness  pro- 
bably soon  caused  it  to  be  admitted  among  the 
number  of  sacred  animals,  in  order  to  favor  the 
preservation  of  the  breed.  It  seems  to  have  been 
used  in  the  chase,  there  being  pictures  extant  in 
which  cats  are  seen  to  spring  from  boats  into 
the  marshes  of  the  Nile  to  fetch  the  wild  ducks 
killed  by  their  masters.  In  a  painting  found  in  a 
Theban  tomb,  puss  is  represented  standing  on  her 
hind  legs  like  a  little  dog,  and  resting  her  fore- 
paws  on  the  knees  of  a  man  who  is  about  to 
throw  the  crooked  stick,  called  shlot,  resembling 
the  Australian  boomerang,  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  some  game. 

Jeriisakm. — The  explorers  at  Jerusalem  have 
made  further  discoveries  of  underground  struc- 
tures—part of  the  ancient  city — which  have  for 
generations  been  hidden  by  accumulations  of 
rubbish  and  modern  buildings.  They  have  opened 
a  vaulted  passage,  one  side  of  which  is  massive 
masonry,  the  other  perpendicular  rock,  and  this 
rock  is  supposed  to  be  the  platform  on  which  the 
Temple  was  built.  Should  this  supposition  prove 
true,  the  long-debated  question  as  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Temple  may  perhaps  be  settled  ;  and 
the  archaeologists  who  hold  that  the  extent  of  the 
building  was  not  greater  than  appears  in  Jose- 
phus,  may  find  their  views  confirmed.  Prom  this 
it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  exploration  becomes  more 
and  more  interesting  ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that, 
in  order  to  lay  open  old  Jerusalem,  a  large  part 
of  modern  Jerusalem  must  be  endangered  or  de- 
stroyed. Nevertheless,  if  we  can  succeed  in 
getting  a  definite  notion  of  what  Jerusalem  was 
like  in  the  days  of  Herod,  all  the  money,  labor, 
and  enthusiasm  expended  in  obtaining  that  result 
will  have  been  well  bestowed. 

Mount  Sinai. — News  has  been  received  also 
from  the  Sinai  surveying-party,  who  are  prosper- 
ing in  their  task,  laborious  though  it  be.  They 
had  almost  finished  the  great  mountain-range, 
Jabel  Musa,  and  were  in  expectation  of  soon  be- 
ginning upon  Mount  Serbal.  To  carry  on  such  a 
task  in  a  region  so  barren,  rugged,  and  precipi- 
tous, requires  no  small  amount  of  strength  and 
perseverance ;  but  the  observers  were  all  in  ex- 
cellent spirits,  and  considered  themselves  repaid 
at  times  by  the  wide  prospects  opened  to  them, 
and  the  glorious  effects  of  color  presented  by 
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landscapes  bare  and  arid  almost  beyond  imagina- 
tion. They  take  photographs  of  the  scenery, 
make  regu  ar  meteorological  observations,  collect 
facts  in  geology,  natural  history,  and  archaeology; 
and  Mr.  Palmer,  the  orientalist  of  the  party,  is 
copying  all  tlie  ancient  inscriptions  he  meets  with. 
Out  of  all  this  we  shall  surely  get  something  like 
a  competent,  knowledge  of  a  land  rich  in  sacred 
and  historical  associations ;  and  the  thousands 
of  readers  who  take  interest  in  the  discovery  of 
Scriptural  illustrations  will  no  doubt  be  abundantly 
gratified. 

Gunpowder. — The  danger  and  inconvenience 
attending  the  use  of  gunpowder  for  blasting  in 
coal-mines  are  so  great,  that  repeated  attempts 
have  been  made  to  construct  a  machine  that 
should  break  out  the  coal  by  mechanical  means 
only.  This,  as  we  learn  from  a  paper  read  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  has  now  been  ac- 
complished, and  tried  with  satisfactory  resjults  in 
a  colliery  at  Harecastle.  The  machine  comprises 
a  hydraulic  press  of  twelve  tons  power,  with  bars 
and  wedges,  which,  being  brought  to  bear  on  the 
coal,  one  wedge  is  forced  in  after  another,  until  a 
huge  mass  of  coal,  weighing  three  or  four  tons, 
breaks  off  and  falls.  The  advantage  of  this  ma- 
chine is  thus  apparent:  the  coal  is  "  got "  without 
the  danger  of  a  blast,  and  in  unusually  large 
pieces,  and  there  is  no  time  lost  in  waiting  for 
the  smoke  to  clear  away. 

r"  Vesuvius. — Professor  Phillips's  visit  to  Vesu- 
vius, which  we  mentioned  last  spring,  has  just 
shown  a  good  result  in  an  interesting  book  on 
Vesuvius  in  particular,  and  volcanoes  in  general. 
As  a  scientific  work,  it  is  instructive  and  sug- 
gestive, and  we  observe  that  P.-ofessor  Phillips 
makes  out  a  periodicity  in  volcanic  outbursts, 
thus  corroborating  the  conclusions  of  other  ge- 
ologists. But  the  Vesuviau  region,  he  says,  has 
recently  been  much  more  disturbed  than  in 
many  years  previously,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that 
we  are  now  passing  through  a  period  of  very 
severe  struggle  with  the  imprisoned  energy  of 
fire.  If  this  opinion  be  well  founded,  we  shall 
perhaps  hear  during  the  present  year  of  earth- 
quakes and  eruptions  as  alarming  as  those  which 
happened  in  different  parts  of  the  world  in  1868. 
Professor  Phillips's  book  is  well  worth  reading ; 
but  we  cannot  say  the  same  of  an  argument,  pub- 
lished in  Australia  by  a  speculative  geologist,  to 
prove  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  Rome 
will  be  swallowed  by  an  earthquake. 

Ether-spray — Most  readers  are  now  aware  that 
ether-spray  is  used  to  produce  insensibility  in 
any  part  of  the  body  during  surgical  operations. 
Much  ingenuity  has  been  brought  into  exercise 
in  the  construction  of  instruments  to  administer 
the  spray,  and  it  is  now  blown  from  a  tube  in  a 
shower  so  fine  that  it  may  be  called  liquid  dust. 
It  has  the  advantage  over  chlorotorni  th.^.t  it  does 
not  deaden  the  whole  body,  but  only  the  part  to 
be  operated  on.  Another  use  has  been  lately 
found  for  the  instrument — namely,  in  applying 
washes,  lotions,  and  gargles  to  the  eyes,  nostrils, 
or  throat.  And  in  this  there  is  great  advantage, 
for  the  fine  shower  can  be  confined  to  the  affected 
part  exclusively,  and  can  be  made  to  reach  parts 
not  accessible  by  ordinary  means.  But  the  greatest 


benefit  may  perhaps  be  looked  for  in  the  applica- 
tion of  gargles:  the  patient  will  no  longer  have 
to  fill  his  mouth  with  a  nauseous  draught,  and  go 
through  the  disagreeable  operation  of  gurgling  it 
in  his  gullet,  but  the  shower  of  gargle  will  bo 
directed  to  the  inflamed  part  of  his  throat  only, 
and  its  strength  may  be  increased  if  needful  with- 
out risk  to  the  other  parts  of  his  mouth. 

Scarlet  Fever. — Dr.  Budd,  of  Bristol,  has  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  method  fur  preventing 
the  spread  of  scarlet  fever,  which  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  every  school  and  dwelling-house  through- 
out the  country.  For  nearly  twenty  years  the 
doctor  has  practised  the  method,  and  with  entire 
success)  his  experience  may  therefore  be  trusted ; 
and  we  find  that  the  Registrar-General  has  pub- 
lished his  approval  thereof  He  sets  forth  clearly 
all  the  precautions  that  ought  to  be  used  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  infection,  and  shows  that  if  these 
are  attended  to,  the  disease  may  be  cured  in  a 
comparatively  sh9rt  time,  and  without  harm  to  . 
the  other  inmates  of  the  house.  To  counteract 
the  diffusion  of  the  poison  in  the  dry  scurf  from 
the  skin,  he  anoints  the  whole  body,  including 
the  scalp,  with  olive-oil  twice  a  day,  beginning 
when  the  white  dry  eruption  appears,  commonly 
about  the  fourth  day. 

Snake  Poison. — In  the  last  volume  of  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  t^ociety  of  Victoria,  pub- 
lished at  Melbourne,  there  was  an  account  of  Dr. 
Ilalford's  interesting  researches  into  the  nature  of 
the  change  produced  in  the  blood  by  the  poison 
of  snake-bites.  The  doctor  worked  with  the 
microscope,  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  a 
change,  and  described  it,  and  has  since  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  his  theory  and  his  antidote. 
A  roan  working  on  a  railway  was  bitten  by  a 
snake ;  ere  long  drowsiness  came  on ;  medical 
assistance  was  obtained,  but  by  the  time  it  ar- 
rived the  man  was  comatose,  and  his  lower  ex- 
tremities were  paralyzed.  Dr.  Halford  was  then 
summoned  by  telegraph  :  he  made  an  incision  in 
a  vein,  inserted  the  point  of  a  syringe,  injected 
ammonia  diluted  with  water;  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced is  described  as  "  marvellous  and  imme- 
diate." The  man  became  conscious,  steadily 
recovered,  and  became  quite  well.  Henceforth 
let  all  people  who  live  in  districts  infested  by 
poisonous  snakes  remember  that  ammonia  injected 
into  a  vein  is  the  remedy  for  a  bite. 

Rainfall. — In  a  paper  read  at  the  Geographical 
Society,  another  example  has  been  given  that 
rainfall  is  diminished  by  the  cutting  down  of 
forests.  It  occurred  in  the  province  of  Coorg, 
Southern  India,  where  for  some  years  largo  clear- 
ings of  the  dense  forest  were  made  for  coffee 
plantations.  Less  rain  fell  in  consequence,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  large  belts  of  jungTe  be 
preserved  to  retain  the  moisture. 

The  Increase  of  Brain  Disease,  which  the  Regis- 
trar-General tells  us  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  is 
an  alarming  fact,  which  may  well  make  us  ask 
if  we  are  not  mentally  travelling  too  fast  in  this 
age  of  increasing  activity.  In  1857  the  number 
of  persons  who  died  from  softening  of  the  brain 
was  775.  In  1866  the  number  was  1,664.  The 
number  of  deaths  from  cephalitas  (inflammation 
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of  the  brain)  per  1,000,000  persons  living  had  in- 
creased from  178  in  1857  to  197  in  1866.  In  the 
year  1866  there  were  61,164  deaths  from  dis- 
eases of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  in  Er.gland 
and  Wales.  Yet  can  it  be  doubted  that  we  are 
yearly  becoming  a  more  temperate  people  ?  The 
fact  is,  we  are  living  under  high  pressure  condi- 
tions. It  is  the  pace  that  kills.  Great  bodily 
exertion,  exposure  and  variation  of  climate 
would  not  seem  to  be  unfavorable  to  longevity, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  great  age  to  which 
soldiers  live,  even  those  who  have  added  consid- 
erable mental  work  to  physical  exenion.  Last 
week  we  recorded  the  deatli  of  Lord  Gough,  at 
the  age  of  90 ;  this  week  of  General  Clifton, 
whose  age  is  variously  stated,  the  lowest  estimate 
being  97.  These  were  no  leather-bed  soldiers, 
but  men  who  had  seen  half  a  century  or  more  of 
active  service  and  endured  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
war. 

Lighting  up  the  Stomach. — We  find  the  following 
curious  statement  in  a  Canadian  paper  : — M.  Mil- 
liat.  in  France,  introduces  into  ihe  stomach  glass 
tubes  of  small  calibre,  connected  with  a  strong 
battery,  and  containing  the  electrodes  necessary 
for  producing  a  brilliant  galvanic  light.  Tumors 
or  ulcers  in  the  abdomen  can  thus  be  observed 
througli  the  skin,  and  the  interior  lit  up  as  when 
the  feeble  light  of  a  candle  renders  the  finger 
translucent. 

YARIETIES. 
Voltaire. — In  the  Archives  of  Moscow  has  been 
found  a  despatch  addressed  by  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador at  Paris,  in  1778,  to  Catharine  II.  It 
contains  details  hitherto  unprinted  concerning  the 
disposal  of  Voltaire's  bod}',  and  it  is  to  this  eSect : 
Exhausted  by  a  debate  at  the  Acadeinie.  in  which 
he  had  taken  an  active  and  eloquent  part,  Vol- 
taire, on  returning  home,  was  smitten  by  excru- 
ciating internal  pain,  which  he  sought  to  alle- 
viate by  large  doses  of  opium.  Growing  worse, 
Troncliin  was  sent  for,  and  the  doctor,  not  being 
acquainted  with  what  Voltaire  had  taken,  ordered 
that  opium  should  be  administered.  The  remedy 
was  fatal  to  the  philosopher.  While  he  was  dy- 
ing, the  Duchess  of  Nivernois  and  Madame  de  Gi- 
sors,  her  daughter,  extracted  a  promise  from  the 
Cure  of  St.  Suipice  that  after  Voltaire's  death  the 
Cure  would  publicly  refuse  to  bury  him.  This  re- 
fusal would  be  illegal,  as  Voltaire,  when  indis- 
posed two  months  previously',  and  at  the  request 
of  his  familj',  had  made  a  furmal  confession  to  the 
Abbe  Gautier,  and  had  been  reconciled  to  the 
Church  by  the  Cure  of  St.  Suipice,  the  parish  in 
which  Voltaire  resided.  The  Cure  and  Abbe  vis- 
ited Voltaire  in  his  last  moments.  The  dying  man 
put  his  arm  around  the  Cure,  assuring  him  of  his 
respect  for  him.  "Sir,"  said  the  Cure,  "do  you 
believe  In  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ?" — "I  beg 
that  you  wih  let  me  die  in  peace!  "  replied  Vol- 
taire. The  Cure  turned  away  and  intimated  to 
the  friends  present  that  he  abandoned  the  dying 
philo-sopher.  Three  or  four  hours  later  in  the 
night  Voltaire  breathed  his  last,  and  then  his 
friends  and  relatives  understood  that  when  a  dy- 
ing man  was  '-abandoned"  by  his  priest,  he  could 
not  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground,  and  might  be 
cast  out  of  any  grave,  wheresoever  dug  for  him. 
Voltaire's   body  was   at   once   embalmed.       The 


heart  was  given  to  the  Marquis  de  Villette,  who 
placed  it  in  his  private  residence.  Voltaire's 
nephew,  the  Abbe  Mignot,  contrived  to  smuggle 
the  body  itself  out  of  Paris.  It  was  decked  in  the 
dressing-gown  and  night-cap  of  the  defunct,  and 
laid  at  length  in  a  carriage,  so  that  it  might  pass 
for  an  invalid  being  transported  to  the  country. 
A  servant  sat  in  the  carriage  with  it.  The  corpse 
was  thus  conveyed  to  the  Abbey  of  Cellieres,  be- 
longing to  the  Abbe  Mignot,  who,  with  anotlier 
nephew  of  Voltaire's,  M.  d'Ornoy,  and  some  friends, 
were  on  the  spot,  which  is  a  few  miles  from  No- 
gent-sur-Seine.  Into  a  grave  eight  feet  deep  the 
uncofflued  body  was  let  down  Quicklime  two 
feet  deep  was  cast  upon  it,  and  in  a  few  hnurs  the 
body  was  entirely  consumed.  Thus  the  end  was 
gained  of  burying  Voltaire  in  consecrated  ground, 
and  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  body  being 
cast  out  of  the  grave.  The  prior  of  the  abbey  had 
a  funeral  service  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  de- 
ceased in  the  abbey  wliere  he  was  interred,  and 
similar  services  were  celebrated  in  neighboring 
churches.  The  diocesan  Bishop  of  Troyes  pub- 
lished his  anger  at  this  step ;  but  the  prior  re- 
marked that  he  could  not  legally  refuse  the  rites 
of  sepulture  to  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  duly 
confessed  so  shortlj'  before  his  death.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  Bishop  might  have  prevented 
what  he  onlj'  thought  fit  to  censure.  Such  is  the 
summary  of  a  very  long  document,  the  authenticity 
of  which  is  apparently  guaranteed.  Out  of  it  arises 
a  question  of  some  historical  interest.  On  the  30th 
of  May,  1791,  a  coffin  was  carried  from  Cellieres 
to  Paris,  which  was  said  to  contain  the  body  of 
Voltaire.  It  was  conveyed  to  the  "Pantheon," 
into  which  the  Church  of  Ste.  Genevieve  had  just 
been  converted,  with  such  circumstance  of  pomp 
as  has  probably  never  been  awarded  to  the  most 
exalted  of  mortal  men.  In  1806  the  Church  was 
restored  to  its  first  purpose  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1822  tliat  it  was  reconsecrated  and  divine  wor- 
ship again  performed  in  it.  Five  years  ago  the 
present  Marquis  de  Villette  presented  the  Emperor 
with  Voltaire's  heart.  His  Majesty  thought  that 
sucli  a  relic  might  be  placed  where  Voltaire's  body 
lay,  in  the  Church  of  Ste. -Genevieve.  The  Arch- 
bishop was  consulted;  but  he  smiled  as  he  hinted 
a  doubt  whether  the  remains  of  Voltaire  could  be 
found  in  tlie  above  church.  The  tomb  was  opened 
and  proved  to  be  empty.  Tlien  old  men  remem- 
bered a  story  of  the  coffin  that  had  been  carried 
thither  from  Cellieres  having  been  carried  away 
by  the  priests  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  buried  in 
some  uncon.=ecrated  hole.  The  heart  is  now,  we 
believe,  in  the  Imperial  Library.  The  document 
sent  to  Catherine  by  her  Ambassador  in  France 
would  seem  to  show  that  Voltaire's  body  could 
never  have  rested  in  the  Pantheon  at  all.  All  the 
sentimental  pilgrimages  made  thither  were  made 
to  a  shrine  without  a  hero.  The  two  feet  of  quick- 
lime thrown  on  the  body  at  its  burial  at  Cellieres 
disposed  of  what  was  mortal  of  the  hero.  The 
"Apotheosis"  of  Voltaire,  in  1791,  svas  a  splendid 
fierce,  and  Monseigneur  I'Archeveqiie  Darboys 
probably  knew  "all  about  it"  when  he  quietly 
smiled  at  the  application  to  have  Voltaire's  heart 
placed  near  Voltaire's  body. — Athenatum. 

Experiences  of  an  Earthquake. — July  2.3  :  This 
morning,  at  a  quarter  past  four,  I  was  sudderdy 
awoke  by  some  cause  which,  for  the  moment,  I 
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could  not  understand,  but  immediately  there  be- 
gan a  low,  heavy  rumbling,  down  deep  in  the 
earth.  It  was  not  a  roar,  but  such  a  rattling  or 
quick  succession  of  reports  as  is  made  when  a 
number  of  heavily-laden  coaches  are  rapidly 
driven  down  a  steep  street  paved  with  round 
cobble-stones.  At  the  next  instant  it  seemed  as 
if  some  huge  giant  had  seized  my  bed,  and  had 
pushed  it  from  him  and  then  pulled  it  towards 
him  with  the  greatest  violence.  The  gentleman 
and  lad)''  with  whom  I  was  residing  shouted  out 
to  me:  "Run  out  of  the  house!  run  for  your 
life  I  There  is  a  dreadful  earthquake  1  "  Back 
of  the  main  house  was  the  dining-room,  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  wall,  and  covered  with  a  light 
roof.  This  was  our  place  of  refuge.  The  gentle- 
man then  explained  to  me  that  the  shock  which 
had  just  occurred  was  the  second,  and  a  very 
severe  one,  and  the  first,  which  was  light,  was 
what  had  so  suddenly  aroused  me  from  a  deep 
sleep.  Of  course,  no  one  of  us  kaew  but  anotlier 
still  heavier  might  come  at  the  next  instant  and 
lay  all  the  buildings  near  us  in  a  mass  of  ruins, 
if  indeed  the  earth  should  not  open  and  swallow 
us  aU  alive.  The  time  that  elapsed  between  hear- 
ing the  rumbling  noise  and  feeling  the  shock  it- 
self was  about  five  seconds.  At  this  time  of  the 
year,  in  the  middle  of  a  monsoon,  the  wind  blows 
constantly  day  and  night ;  but  after  this  earth- 
quake there  was  not  the  slightest  perceptible 
motion  in  the  air.  The  tree-toads  stopped  their 
steady  piping,  and  the  nocturual  insects  all  ceased 
their  shrill  music.  It  was  so'  absolutely  quiet 
that  it  seemed  as  if  all  nature  was  waiting  in 
dread  anticipation  of  some  coming  catastrophe. 
Such  an  unnatural  stillness  was  certainly  more 
painful  than  the  howling  of  the  most  violent  tem- 
pest or  the  roar  of  the  heaviest  thunder.  Mean- 
time, lights  sprang  up  here  and  there  in  the 
neighboring  houses,  and  all  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  that  at  the  slightest  warning  everybody 
might  run  into  the  street.  The  strange  words  of 
the  Chinese,  Malays,  and  Arabs  sounded  yet 
stranger  in  the  dark,  still  night,  as  each  called  in 
a  subdued  but  most  earnest  tone  to  his  or  her 
relatives.  The  utter  helplessness  which  every 
one  feels  at  such  a  time,  where  even  the  solid 
earth  groans  and  trembles  beneath  his  feet,  makes 
the  solitude  most  keenly  painful.  It  was  half  an 
hour — and  that  half  hour  seemed  an  age — before 
the  wind  began  to  blow  as  before.  Then  the 
nocturnal  animals,  one  after  another,  slowly  re- 
sumed their  nightly  cries,  and  our  alarm  gradually 
subsided  as  the  dawn  appeared,  and  once  more 
gave  promise  of  approaching  day.  I  had  long 
been  anxious  to  witness  an  earthquake;  but 
since  that  dreadful  night  there  is  something  in 
the  very  sound  of  the  word  that  makes  me  almost 
shudder.  There  is  usually  at  least  one  earth- 
quake— that  is,  one  series  of  shocks — at  Amboina 
every  year,  and  when  eight  or  ten  months  have 
passed  without  one,  a  very  heavy  shock  is  always 
expected. — "  Travels  in  the  East  Indian  Archipeta- 
go."     By  Albert  S.  Bickmore,  M.A. 

Th&  Library  of  Timour. — The  librarian  of  the 
India  House  has,  we  learn,  made  a  most  splendid 
"  find."  He  has  discovered  in  a  chest  which  had 
escaped  attention  nothing  less  than  the  library  of 
Timour,  collected  by  the  Mogul  in  the  course  of 
his  conquests.     Among  other  treasures  are  docu- 


ments of  extraordinary  value  connected  with  the 
biography  of  Mohammed.  These  facts  are,  we 
believe,  fully  ascertained;  but  we  have  still  to 
learn  whetiier  tlie  chest  was  obtained  in  the  first 
or  the  second  seizure  of  Delhi,  where  it  must,  we 
imagine,  have  been  religiously  preserved  by  the 
heirs  of  the  great  Tartar  — Spectator. 

The  Drawing-Room  Elephant. — Some  time  ago 
two  large  elephants  and  a  young  one  were  cap- 
tured in  Ceylon.  The  agent  of  a  certain  well- 
known  exhibitor,  hearing  of  the  capture,  bought 
the  lot  for  what  would,  even  for  elephants,  be 
called  a  fancy  price,  and  they  were  shipped  on 
board  the  P.  and  0.  boat  Mongolia  for  Europe  via 
Suez,  and  the  vessel  sailed  on  the  5th  December. 
All  went  well  till  the  arrival  at  Suez.  They 
were  then  transported  to  trucks  for  railway 
transit  across  the  Isthmus.  Unfortunately,  dur- 
ing the  journey  the  trucks,  owing,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  the  friction  caused  by  the  immense 
weight  of  the  male  elephant,  took  fire,  and  before 
the  Hames  could  be  extinguished  the  two  large 
elephants  were  so  badly  burnt  that  they  died  the 
same  day.  The  young  elephant  was  also  much 
burnt,  but  escaped  to  be  the  wonder  and  delight 
of  Liverpudlians.  For  the  loss  of  the  two  ele- 
phants the  Pasha  of  Egypt  had  to  pay  an  indem- 
nity of  £2,000.  The  youngster  proceeded  on  its 
way  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  its  owner, 
Mr.  Manders,  who  will  to-day  exhibit  it  for  the 
first  time  at  his  menagerie,  adjoining  the  Free  Pub- 
lic Library.  It  is  a  wonderful  little  animal.  We 
usually  associate  elephants  with  ideas  of  the  colos- 
sal; what,  then,  will  folks  say  to  a  little  lady  (for 
it  is  a  lady)  not  the  height  of  the  table,  a  brisk 
and  lively  little  creature,  with  most  aftectiouate 
and  engaging  little  ways  ?  These  we  know  are 
not  usually  "elephantine  qualities,  but  they  are 
possessed  by  our  heroine.  She  stands  two  feet 
six  inches  high,  and  her  bulk  is  only  .such  that  a 
strong  youth  could  lift  her  with  ease.  She  is,  in 
fact,quite  a  little  pet;  and  if  Mr.  Manders  can  only  be 
induced  to  send  her  out  to  select  evening  parties, 
on  terms  adequate  of  course  to  the  unique  charac- 
ter of  the  entertainment,  we  have  no  doubt  but 
that  she  will  become  quite  a  favorite  with  the  fair 
sex.  Mr.  Manders  has  now  four  elephants  of  dif- 
ferent species  and  of  singular  contrasts  in  size. 
The  largest  weighs  over" four  tons,  the  smallest 
barely  a  hundredweight.  The  largest  would  fill 
an  ordinary  room,  and  when  in  it  probably  break 
through  the  floor;  the  smallest  is  in  size  and  be- 
havior not  at  all  out  of  place  as  a  novelty  to  pre- 
sent to  the  guests  in  the  drawing-room.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  wonderful  little  leviathan  will 
rapidly  become  the  "lion"  of  the  establishment, 
in  spite  of  the  many  rivals  which  have,  perhaps, 
a  better  technical  right  to  the  name. 

Bunsen's  Student  Life  in  Paris. — I  write  from 
six  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  only 
in  the  course  of  that  time  having  a  walk  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Luxembourg,  where  I  also  often  study ; 
from  four  to  six  1  dine  and  walk ;  from  six  to 
seven  sleep;  from  seven  to  eleven  work  again.  I 
have  overtaken  in  study  (Arabic  and  Persian)  some 
of  the  French  students  who  have  begun  a  year 
ago.  God  be  thanked  for  this  help  !  Before  I  go 
to  bed  I  read  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  the  morning  on  rising  one  in  the  Old  Testament; 
yesterday  I  began  the  Psalms  from  the  first. 
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Fortnightly  Eeview. 
OS  THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  LIFE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  T.  H.  HUXLEY. 

Ix  order  to  make  the  title  of  this  dis- 
course generally  intelligible,  I  have 
translated  the  term  "Protoplasm," 
whichi  is  the  scientific  name  of  the  sub- 
stance of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  by 
the  words  "the  physical  basis  of  life." 
I  supi)Ose  that,  to  many,  the  idea  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  physical  basis, 
or  matter,  of  life  may  be  novel,— so 
widely  spread  is  the  conception  of  life 
as  a  "something  which  works  through 
matter,  but  is  independent  of  it;  and 
even  those  who  are  aware  that,  matter 
and  life  are  inseparably  connected  inay 
not  be  prepared  for  the  conclusion 
plainly  suggested  by  the  phrase,  ^' the 
physical  basis  or  matter  of  life,"  that 
there  is  some  one  kind  of  matter  which 
is  common  to  all  living  beings,  and  that 
their  endless  diversities  are  bound  to- 
gether by  a  physical,  as  well  as  an  ideal 
unity.  In  fact,  when  first  apprehended, 
such  a  doctrine  as  this  appears  almost 
shocking  to  common  sense. 

New  Series.— Vol.  IX.,  No.  G. 


What,  truly,  can  seem  to  be  more  ob- 
viously diffei-ent  from  one,,  another  in 
faculty,  in  form,  and  in  substance  than 
the  various  kinds  of  living  beings? 
What  community  of  faculty  can  there 
be  between  the  brightly  colored  lichen, 
which  so  nearly  resembles  a  mere  mi- 
neral incrustation  of  the  bare  rock  on 
which  it  grows,  and  the  painter,  to 
whom  it  is  instinct  with  beauty,  or  the 
botanist,  whom  it  feeds  with  know- 
ledge ? 

Again,  think  of  the  microscopic  fun- 
gus,— a  mere  infinitesimal  ovoid  par- 
ticle, which  finds  space  and  duration 
enough  to  multiply  into  countless  mil- 
lions in  tlie  body  of  a  living  fly ;  and 
then  of  the  wealth  of  foliage,  the  luxuri- 
ance of  fiower  and  fruit,  which  lies  be- 
tween this  bald  sketch  of  a  plant  and 
the  giant-pine  of  California,  towering  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  cathedral  spire,  or 
the  Indian  tig,  which  covers  acres  A^ith 
its  profound  shadow,  and  endures  while 
nations  and  empires  come  and  go  around 
its  vast  circumference  ?  Or,  turning  to 
the  other  half  of  the  world  of  life,  pic- 
ture  to    yourselves-  the   great    Finner 
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wliale,  liugest  of  beasts  that  live,  or 
have  lived,  disporting  his  eighty  or 
ninety  ieet  of  bone,  nmscle,  and  blnbber, 
with  easy  roll,  among  waves  in  which 
the  stoutest  ship  that  ever  left  dockyard 
would  founder  hopelessly;  and  contrast 
him  with  the  invisible  animalcules — 
mere  gelatinous  specks,  multitudes  of 
which  could,  in  fact,  dance  upon  the 
point  of  a  needle  with  the  same  ease  as 
the  angels  of  the  schoolmen  could,  in 
imagination.  With  these  images  before 
your  minds,  you  may  well  ask  what 
community  of  form,  or  structure,  is 
there  between  the  animalcule  and  the 
whale;  or  between  the  fungus  and  the 
fig-tree  ?  And  a  fortiori^  between  all 
four  •? 

Finally,  if  Ave  regard  substance,  or 
material  composition,  what  hidden  bond 
can  connect  the  flower  which  a  girl 
wears  in  her  hair  and  the  blood  which 
courses  tlirough  her  youthful  veins ;  or, 
what  is  there  in  common  between  the 
dense  and  resisting  mass  of  the  oak,  or 
the  strong  fabric  of  the  tortoise,  and 
those  broad  disks  of  glassy  jelly  which 
may  be  seen  pulsating  through  the 
waters  of  a  calm  sea,  but  Avhich  drain 
away  to  mere  films  in  the  hand  which 
raises  tliem  out  of  their  elements? 

Such  objections  as  these  must,  I  think, 
arise  in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  pon- 
ders, for  the  first  time,  upon  the  concep- 
tion of  a  single  physical  basis  of  life 
underlying  all  the  diversities  of  vital 
existence;  but  I  propose  to  demonstrate 
to  you  that,  notwithstanding  these  ap- 
parent difhculties,  a  threefold  unity, — 
namely,  a  unity  of  power,  or  faculty,  a 
unity  of  form,  and  a  unity  of  substantial 
composition, — does  pervade  the  whole 
living  world. 

No  very  abstruse  argumentation  is 
needed,  in  the  first  place,  to  prove  that 
the  powers,  or  faculties,  of  all  kinds  of 
living  matter,  diverse  as  they  may  be  in 
degree,  are  substantially  similar  in  kind. 

Goethe  has  condensed  a  survey  of  all 
the  powers  of  mankind  into  the  well- 
known  epigram : 

"Warum  treibt  sich  das  Volk  so  und  schreit?    Es 

will  aich  ernahren 
Kinder  zeugen,  und  die  nahren  so  gut  es  vermag. 

"Weiter  bringt  es  kein  Menscli,  stell'  er  sich  wie  er 
auch  will." 

In  physiological  language  this  means, 


that  all  the  multifarious  and  com- 
plicated activities  of  man  are  com- 
prehensible under  three  categories. 
Either  they  are  immediately  directed 
towards  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  the  body,  or  they  efiect  transi- 
tory changes  in  the  relative  positions  of 
parts  of  the  body,  or  they  tend  towards 
tlie  continuance  of  the  species.  Even 
those  manifestations  of  iniellect,  of  feel- 
ing, and  of  will,  which  we  rightly  name 
the  higher  faculties,  are  not  excluded 
from  this  classification,  inasmuch  as  to 
every  one  but  the  subject  of  them,  they 
are  known  only  as  transitory  changes  in 
the  relative  positions  of  parts  of  the 
body.  Speech,  gesture,  and  every  other 
form  of  Iniman  action  are,  in  the  long 
run,  resolvable  into  muscular  contrac- 
tion, and  muscular  contraction  is  but  a 
transitory  change  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  parts  of  a  muscle.  But  the 
scheme  which  is  large  enough  to  em- 
brace the  activities  of  the  highest  form 
of  life  covers  all  those  of  the  lower  crea- 
tures. The  lowest  plant,  or  animalcule, 
feeds,  grows,  and  reproduces  its  kind. 
In  addition,  all  animals  mauitest  those 
transitory  changes  of  form  which  we 
class  under  irritability  and  contractility  ; 
and,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  when 
the  vegetable  world  is  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, we  shall  find  all  plants  in  posses- 
sion of  the  same  powers,  at  one  time  or 
other  of  their  existence. 

I  am  not  now  alluding  to  such  phe- 
nomena, at  once  rare  and  consjjicuous, 
as  those  exhibited  by  the  leaflets  of  the 
sensitive  ])lant,  or  the  stamens  of  the 
barberry,  but  to  much  more  widely 
sj)read,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more 
subtle  and  hidden,  manifestations  of 
vegetable  contractility.  You  are  doubt- 
less aware  that  the  common  nettle  owes 
its  stinging  property  to  the  innumerable 
stiff  and  needle-like,  though  exquisitely 
delicate,  hairs  which  cover  its  surface. 
Each  stinging-needle  tapers  from  a 
broad  base  to  a  slender  summit,  which, 
though  rounded  at  the  end,  is  of  such 
microscopic  fineness  that  it  readily  pene- 
trates, and  breaks  ofi"  in,  the*  skin.  The 
whole  hair  consists  of  a  very  delicate 
outer  case  of  wood,  closely  applied  to 
the  'inner  surface  of  which  is  a  layer  of 
semi-fluid  matter,  full  of  innumerable 
granules  of  extreme  minuteness.  This 
semi-fluid   lining   is   protoplasm,   which 
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thus  constitutes  a  kind  of  bag,  full  of  a 
limpid  liquid,  and  rouglily  correspond- 
ing ill  form  with  the  interior  of  the  hair 
which  it  fills.  When  viewed  with  a 
sntHciently  high  magnifying  power,  the 
protoplasmic  layer  of  the  nettle  hair  is 
seen  to  be  in  a  condition  of  unceasing 
activity.  Local  contractions  of  tlie  whole 
thickiiess  of  its  substance  pass  slowly 
and  gradually  from  point  to  point,  and 
give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  progressive 
waves,  just  as  the  bendiag  of  successive 
stalks  of  corn  by  a  breeze  produces  the 
ap|iarent  billows  of  a  cornfield. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  movements, 
and  independently  of  them,  the  granules 
are  driven,  in  relatively  rapid  streams, 
through  channels  in  the  pi'Otoplasm 
Aviiich  seem  to  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  persistence.  Most  commonly, 
the  currents  in  adjacent  parts  of  the 
protoplasm  take  similar  directions  ;  and 
thus  there  is  a  general  stream  up  one 
side  of  the  hair  and  down  the  other. 
But  this  does  not  prevent  the  existence 
of  partial  currents  which  take  different 
routes ;  and,  sometimes,  trains  of  gran- 
ules may  be  seen  coursing  swiftly  in 
opposite  directions,  within  a  twenty- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  of  one  another; 
while,  occasionally,  opposite  streams 
come  into  direct  collision,  and,  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  struggle,  one  pre- 
dominates. The  cause  of  these  currents 
seems  to  lie  in  contractions  of  the  proto- 
plasm which  bounds  the  channels  in 
which  they  flow,  but  which  are  so 
minute  that  the  best  microscopes  show 
only  their  effects,  and  not  themselves. 

Tlie  spectacle  afforded  by  the  wonder- 
ful energies  prisoned  within  the  compass 
of  the  microscopic  hair  of  a  plant,  which 
we  commonly  regard  as  a  merely  pas- 
sive organism,  is  not  easily  forgotten  by 
one  who  has  watched  its  display,  con- 
tinued hour  after  hour,  without  pause  or 
sign  of  weakening.  Tlie  possible  com- 
plexity of  many  other  organic  forms, 
seemingly  as  simple  as  the  protoplasm 
of  the  nettle,  dawns  upon  one;  and  the 
comparison  of  such  a  jDrotoplasm  to  a 
body  with  an  internal  circulation,  which 
has  been  put  forward  by  an  eminent 
physiologist,  loses  much  of  its  startling 
character.  Currents  similar  to  those  of 
the  hairs  of  the  nettle  have  been  ob- 
served in  a  great  multitude  of  very 
different  plants,  and  weighty  authorities 


have  suggested  that  they  probably  oc- 
cur, in  more  or  less  perfection,  in  all 
young  vegetable  cells.  If  such  be  the 
case,  the  wonderful  noonday  silence  of  a 
tropical  forest  is,  after  all,  due  only  to 
the  dulness  of  our  hearing ;  and  could 
our  ears  catch  the  murmur  of  these  tiny 
maelstroms,  as  they  whirl  in  tiie  innumer- 
able myriads  of  living  cells  which  con- 
stitute each  tree,  we  should  be  stunned, 
as  with  the  roar  of  a  great  city. 

Among  the  lower  plants,  it  is  the 
rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  that 
contractility  should  be  still  more  openly 
manifested  at  some  periods  of  their 
existence.  The  protoplasm  of  Alffce  and 
Fungi  becomes,  under  many  circum- 
stances, partially,  or  conijiletely,  freed 
from  its  wootly  case,  and  exhibits  move- 
ments of  its  whole  mass,  oris  propelled 
by  the  contractility  of  one  or  more 
hair-like  prolongations  of  its  body,  which 
are  called  vibratile  cilia.  And,  so  far  as 
the  conditions  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  phenomena  of  contractility  have  yet 
been  studied,  they  are  the  same  for  the 
plant  as  for  the  animal.  Heat  and  elec- 
tric shocks  influence  both,  and  in  the 
same  way,  though  it  may  be  in  different 
degrees.  It  is  by  no  means  my  intention 
to  suggest  that  there  is  no  diff'erence  in 
faculty  between  the  lowest  plant  and  the 
highest,  or  between  ])lants  and  animals. 
But  the  difterence  between  the  powers 
of  the  lowest  plant  or  animal,  and  those 
of  the  highest,  is  one  of  degree,  not  of 
kind,  and  depends,  as  Milne-Edwards 
long  ago  so  well  pointed  out,  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  labor  is  carried  out  in  the 
living  economy.  In  the  lowest  oi'ganism 
all  parts  are  competent  to  perform  all 
functions,  and  one  and  the  same  portion 
of  protoplasm  may  successively  take  on 
the  function  of  feeding,  moving,  or  re- 
producing apparatus.  In  the  highest, 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  number  of  parts 
combine  to  perform  each  function,  each 
part  doing  its  allotted  share  of  the  work 
with  great  accuracy  and  efliciency,  but 
being  useless  for  any  other  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding 
all  the  fundamental  resemblances  which 
exist  between  the  powers  of  the  proto- 
plasm in  plants  and  in  animals,  they 
present  a  striking  difterence  (to  Avhich  I 
shall  advert  more  at  length  presently), 
in  the  fact  that  plants  can  manufacture 
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fresh  protoplasm  out  of  mineral  com- 
pomids,  whereas  animals  are  obliged  to 
procure  it  ready  made,  and  hence,  in  the 
long  run,  depend  uj^on  plants.  Upon 
what  condition  this  difference  in  the 
])0\vers  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
world  of  life  depends  nothing  is  at  pres- 
ent known. 

With  such  qualification  as  arises  out 
of  the  last-mentioned  fact,  it  may  be 
tiuly  said  that  the  acts  of  all  living 
things  are  fundamentally  one.  Is  any 
such  unity  predicable  of  their  forms? 
Let  us  seek  in  easily  veritled  facts  for  a 
reply  to  this  question.  If  a  drop  of 
blood  be  drawn  by  pricking  one's 
finger,  and  viewed  with  proper  precau- 
tions and  under  a  sufficiently  high  mi- 
croscopic power,  there  Avill  be  seen, 
among  the  inmmierable  multitude  of 
little,  circular,  discoidal  bodies,  or  cor- 
puscles, which  float  in  it  and  give  it  its 
color,  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
coloi'less  corpuscles,  of  somewhat  larger 
size  and  very  irregular  shape.  If  the 
drop  of  blood  be  kept  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  these  colorless  cor- 
puscles will  be  seen  to  exhibit  a  marvel- 
lous activity,  changing  their  forms  with 
great  rapidity,  drawing  in  and  thrusting 
out  prolongations  of  their  substance,  and 
creeping  about  as  if  they  were  indepen- 
dent organisms. 

The  substance  which  is  thus  active  is 
a  mass  of  protc plasm,  and  its  activity 
diflersin  detail,  rather  than  in  princi])le, 
from  that  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
nettle.  Under  sundiy  circumstances  the 
corpuscle  dies  and  becomes  distended 
into  a  round  mass,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  seen  a  smaller  spherical  body,  which 
existed,  but  was  more  or  less  hidden,  in 
the  living  corpuscle,  and  is  called  its 
nu^cleus.  Corpuscles  of  essentially  simi- 
lar structure  are  to  be  found  in  the  skin, 
in  the  lining  of  the  mouth,  and  scattered 
through  the  whole  framework  of  the 
body.  Nay,  more  ;  in  the  earliest  con- 
dition of  the  human  organism,  in  that 
state  in  which  it  has  but  just  become 
distinguishable  from  the  q^^^  in  which  it 
arises,  it  is  nothing  but  an  aggregation 
of  such  corpuscles,  and  every  organ  of 
the  body  was,  once,  no  more  than  such 
an  nggregation. 

Thus  a  nucleated  moss  of  protoplasm 
turns  out  to  be  what  may  be  termed  the 
structural  unit  of  the  human  bodv.     As 


a  matter  of  foct,  the  body,  in  its  earliest 
state,  is  a  mere  multiple  of  such  units ; 
and,  in  its  perfect  condition,  it  is  a  niul- 
tij)le  of  such  units,  variously  modified. 

But  does  the  formula  which  expresses 
the  essential  structural  character  of  the 
highest  animal  cover  all  the  rest,  as  the 
statement  of  its  powers  and  faculties 
covered  that  of  all  others?  Very  nearly. 
Beast  and  fowl,  reptile  and  fish,  mol- 
lusk,  worm,  and  polype,  are  all  com- 
posed of  structural  units  of  the  same 
character,  namely,  masses  of  protoplasm 
with  a  nucleus.  There  are  sundry  very 
low  animals,  each  of  which,  structurally, 
is  a  mere  colorless  blood-corpuscle,  lead- 
ing an  independent  life.  But,  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  animal  scale,  even 
this  simplicity  becomes  simplified,  and 
all  the  phenomena-  of  life  are  manifested 
by  a  particle  of  protoplasm  without  a 
nucleus.  Nor  are  such  organisms  in- 
significant by  reason  of  their  want  of 
complexity.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether 
the  ])rotoplasm  of  those  simplest  forms 
of  life,  which  people  an  immense  extent 
of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  would  not  out- 
weigh that  of  all  the  higher  living- 
beings  which  inhabit  the  land  put  to- 
gether. And  in  ancient  times,  no  less 
that  at  the  present  day,  such  living  be- 
ings as  these  have  been  the  greatest  of 
rock  builders. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  animal 
w^orld  is  no  less  true  of  plants.  Imbed- 
ded in  the  protoplasm  at  the  broad,  or 
attached,  end  of  tlie  nettle  hair,  there 
lies  a  spheroidal  nucleus.  Careful  ex- 
amination further  proves  that  the  whole 
substance  of  the  nettle  is  made  up  of  a 
repetition  of  such  masses  of  nucleated 
protoplasm,  each  contained  in  a  wooden 
case,  which  is  modified  in  form,  some- 
times into  a  woody  fibre,  sometimes  into 
a  duct  or  spiral  vessel,  sometimes  into  a 
pollen  grain,  or  an  ovule.  Traced  back 
to  its  earliest  state,  the  nettle  arises  as 
the  man  does,  in  a  particle  of  nucleated 
protoplasm.  And  in  the  lowest  plants, 
as  in  the  lowest  animals,  a  single  mass 
of  such  protoplasm  may  constitute  the 
whole  plant,  or  the  protoplasm  may  exist 
without  a  nucleus. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  how  is  one  mass  of  non- 
nucleated  protoplasm  to  be  distinguished 
from  another?  Why  call  one  "plant" 
and  the  other  "  at'iuial"  ? 
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The  only  reply  is  that,  so  far  as  form 
is  concerned,  plants  and  animals  are  not 
separable,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  it  is 
a  mere  matter  of  convention  whether  we 
call  a  given  organism  an  animal  or  a 
plant.  There  is  a  living  body  called 
uStJicdium  septiciim,  which  appears 
upon  decaying  vegetable  substances, 
and  in  one  of  its  forms,  is  common  upon 
the  surfices  of  tan-pits.  In  this  condi- 
tion it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
fungus,  and  formerly  was  always  re- 
garded as  such ;  but  the  remarkable  in- 
vestigations  of  De  Bary  have  shown 
that,  in  another  condition,  the  ^tha- 
lium  is  an  actively  locomotive  creature, 
and  takes  in  solid  matters,  upon  which, 
apparently,  it  feeds,  thus  exhibiting  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  animaiity. 
Is  this  a  plant  ?  or  is  it  an  animal  ?  Is 
it  both  ?  or  is  it  neither?  Some  decide 
in  favor  of  the  last  supposition,  and 
establish  an  intermediate  kingdom,  a 
sort  of  biological  Xo  Man's  Land  for  all 
these  questionable  forms.  But,  as  it  is 
admittedly  impossible  to  draw  any 
distinct  boundary  line  between  this  no 
man's  land  and  the  vegetable  world  on 
the  one  hand,  or  the  animal  on  the 
other,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  pro- 
ceeding merely  doubles  the  difficulty 
which,  before,  was  single. 

Protoplasm,  simple  or  nucleated,  is 
the  formal  basis  of  all  life.  It  is  the 
clay  of  the  potter,  which,  bake  it  and 
paint  as  he  will,  remains  clay,  separated 
by  artifice,  and  not  by  nature,  from 
the  commonest  brick  or  sun-dried  clod. 

Tln;s  it  becomes  clear  that  all  living- 
powers  are  cognate,  and  that  all  living 
forms  are  fundamentally  of  one  charac- 
ter. The  researches  of  the  chemist  have 
revealed  a  no  less  striking  uniformity 
of  material  composition  in  living  matter. 

In  i)erfect  strictness,  it  is  true  that 
chemical  investigation  can  tell  us  little 
or  nothing,  directly,  of  the  composition 
of  living  matter,  inasmuch  as  such  mat- 
ter must  needs  die  in  the  act  of  analysis, 
— and  upon  this  very  obvious  ground, 
objections,  which  I  confess  seem  to  me 
to  be  somewhat  frivolous,  have  been 
raised  to  the  drawing  of  any  conclu- 
sions whatever  respecting  the  composi- 
tion of  actually  living  matter,  frojn  that 
of  the  dead  matter  of  life,  which  alone  is 
accessible  to  us.  But  objectors  of  this 
class  do  not  seem  to  reflect  that  it  is 


also,  in  strictness,  true  that  we  know 
nothing  about  the  composition  of  any 
body  whatever,  as  it  is.  The  statement 
that  a  crystal  of  calc-spar  consists  of 
carbonate  of  lime  is  quite  true,  if  we  only 
mean  tiiat,  by  appropriate  processes,  it 
may  be  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and 
quicklime.  If  you  pass  the  same  car- 
bonic acid  over  tlie  very  quicklime  thus 
obtained,  you  will  obtain  carbonate  of 
lime  again ;  but  it  will  not  be  calc-spar, 
nor  anything  like  it.  Can  it,  therefore, 
be  said  that  chemical  analysis  teaches 
nothing  about  the  chemical  composition, 
of  calc-spar  ?  Such  a  statement  would 
be  absurd;  but  it  is  hardly  more  so  than 
the  talk  one  occasionally  hears  about  the 
uselessness  of  applying  the  results  of 
chemical  analysis  to  the  living  bodies 
which  have  yielded  them. 

One  fact,  at  any  rate,  is  out  of  reach 
of  such  refinements,  and  this  is,  that  all 
the  forms  of  protoplasm  which  have  yet 
been  examined  contain  the  four  elements, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
in  very  complex  union,  and  that  they 
behave  similarly  towards  several  re- 
agents. To  this  complex  combination, 
tiie  nature  of  whicli  has  never  been  de- 
termined with  exactness,  the  name  of 
Protein  has  been  applied.  And  if  we 
use  this  term  with  such  caution  as  may 
properly  arise  out  of  our  comparative 
ignorance  of  the  things  for  which  it 
stands,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  all 
protojilasra  is  proteinaceous,  or,  as  the 
white,  or  albumen,  of  an  e^g  is  one  of 
the  commonest  examples  of  a  neai-ly  ])ure 
proteine  matter,  we  may  say  that  all  liv- 
ing matter  is  more  or  less  albuminoid. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  yet  be  safe  to 
say  that  all  forms  of  protoplasm  are 
affected  by  the  direct  action  of  electric 
shocks;  and  yet  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  contraction  of  protoplasm  is 
shown  to  be  affected  by  this  agency 
increases  every  day. 

Xor  can  it'  be  affirmed  with  perfect 
confidence,  that  all  forms  of  protoplasm 
are  liable  to  undergo  that  peculiar  coagu- 
lation at  a  temperature  of  40''-50*  cen- 
tigrade, which  has  been  called  "  heat- 
stiffening,"  tliough  Kuhne's  beautiful  re- 
searches have  proved  tliis  occurrence  to 
take  place  in  so  many  and  such  diverse 
living  beings,  that  it  is  hardly  rash  to 
expect  that  the  law  holds  good  for  all. 

Enough    has,  perhaps,  been   said   to 
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prove  the  existence  of  a  general  uni- 
formity in  the  character  of  'the  proto- 
plasm, or  physical  basis,  of  life,  in  what- 
ever group  of  living  beings  it  may  be 
studied.  But  it  will  be  understood  that 
this  general  uniformity  by  no  means  ex- 
cludes any  amount  of  special  modifica- 
tions of  the  fundamental  substance.  The 
mineral,  carbonate  of  lime,  assumes  an 
immense  diversity  of  characters,  though 
no  one  doubts  that  under  all  these 
Protean  changes  it  is  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

And  now,  what  is  the  ultimate  fate, 
and  what  the  origin,  of  the  matter  of 
life  ? 

Is  it,  as  some  of  the  older  naturalists 
supposed,  diffused  throughout  the  uni- 
verse in  m.olecules,  which  are  indestructi- 
ble and  uncliangeable  in  themselves,  but, 
in  endless  transmigration,  unite  in 
innumerable  peimutations  into  the  diver- 
sified forms  of  life  we  know  ?  Or,  is  the 
matter  of  life  composed  of  ordinary  mat- 
ter, differing  from  it  only  in  the  manner 
in  wliich  its  atoms  ai'e  aggregated?  Is 
it  built  up  of  ordinary  matter,  and  again 
resolved  into  ordinary  matter  when  its 
work  is  done  ? 

Modern  science  does  not  hesitate  a 
moment  between  these  alternatives. 
Physiology  writes  over  the  portals  of 
life  :— 

"  Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque," 

with  aprofounder  meaning  than  the  Ko- 
n^an  poet  attached  to  that  melancholy 
line.  Under  whatever  disguise  it  takes 
refuge,  whether  fungus  or  oak,  worm  or 
man,  the  living  protoplasm  not  only  ulti- 
mately dies  and  is  resolved  into  its  mineral 
and  lifeless  constituents,  but  is  always  dy- 
ing, and,  strange  as  the  paradox  may 
sound,  could  not  live  unless  it  died. 

In  the  wonderful  story  of  the  "Peau 
de  Cliagrin,"  the  hero  becomes  possessed 
of  a  magical  wild  ass's  skin,  which  yields 
him  the  means  of  gratifying  all  his 
wishes.  But  its  surface  represents  the 
duration  of  the  proprietor's  life  ;  and  for 
every  satisfied  desire  the  skin  shrinks  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  fruition, 
until  at  length  life  and  the  last  hand- 
breadth  of  the  peau  de  cliagrin  disap- 
pear with  the  gratification  of  a  last  wish. 

Balzac's  studies  had  led  him  over  a 
wide  range  of  thought  and  speculation, 
and  his  shadowing  forth  of  physiological 


truth  in  this  strange  story  may  have  been 
intentional.  At  any  rate,  the  matter  of 
life  is  a  veritable  peau  de  chagrin^  and 
for  every  vital  act  it  is  somewhat  the 
smaller.  All  work  implies  waste,  and 
the  work  of  life  results,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  waste  of  protoplasm. 

Every  word  uttered  by  a  speaker  costs 
him  some  physical  loss  ;  and,  in  the  strict- 
est sense,  he  burns  that  others  may  have 
light, — so  much  eloquence,  so  much  of 
his  body  resolved  into  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  urea.  It  is  clear  that  this 
process  of  expenditure  cannot  go  on  for- 
ever. But,  happily,  the  protoplasmic 
2')eau  de  chagrin  differs  from  Balzac's  in 
its  capacity  of  being  repaired,  and 
brought  back  to  its  full  size,  after  eveiy 
exertion. 

For  example,  this  present  lecture, 
whatever  its  intellectual  worth  to  you, 
has  a  certain  physical  value  to  me,  which 
is,  conceivably,  expressible  by  the  num- 
ber of  grains  of  protoplasm  and  other 
bodily  substance  wasted  in  maintaining 
my  vital  processes  during  its  delivery. 
My  ^9ea?<  de  chagrin  will  be  distinctly 
smaller  at  the  end  of  the  discourse  than 
it  was  at  the  beginning.  By  and  by,  I  shall 
probably  have  recourse  to  the  substance 
comnumly  called  mutton  for  the  purpose 
of  stretching  it  back  to  its  original  size. 
Now,  this  mutton  was  once  the  living 
protoplasm,  more  or  less  modified,  of 
another  animal, — a  sheep.  As  I  shall  eat 
it,  it  is  the  same  matter  altered,  not  only 
by  death,  but  by  exposure  to  sundry 
artificial  operations  in  the  process  of 
cooking. 

But  these  changes,  whatever  be  their 
extent,  have  not  rendered  it  incompetent 
to  resume  its  old  functions  as  matter  ot 
life.  A  singular  inward  laboratory,  which 
I  possess,  will  dissolve  a  certain  portion 
of  the  modified  protoplasm;  the  solution 
so  formed  will  pass  into  my  veins ;  and 
the  subtle  influences  to  which  it  will 
then  be  subjected  will  convert  the  dead 
protoplasm  into  living  protoplasm,  and 
transubstantiate  sheep  into  man. 

Nor  is  this  all.  If  digestion  were  a 
thing  to  be  trifled  with,  I  might  sup  upon 
lobster,  and  the  matter  of  life  of  the 
crustacean  would  undergo  the  same  won- 
derful metamorphosis  into  humanity. 
And  were  I  to  return  to  my  own  place 
by  sea,  and  undergo  shipwreck,  the 
Crustacea  might,   and  probably  woiild^ 
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retiirn  the  compliment,  and  demonstrate 
our  common  nature  by  turning  my  proto- 
]>lasm  into  living  lobster.  Or,  if  notliing 
better  were  to  be  had,  I  miglit  supply 
my  wants  with  mere  bread,  and  I  should 
find  the  protoplasm  of  the  wheat-plant  to 
be  convertible  into  man,  with  no  more 
trouble  than  that  of  the  slieep,  and  with 
far  less,  I  tancy,  than  that  of  the  lobster. 

Hence  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  no 
great  moment  wliat  animal  or  what  plant 
I  lay  under  contribution  for  protoplasm, 
and  the  fact  speaks  volumes  for  the  gen- 
eral identity  of  that  substance  in  all  liv- 
ing beings.  I  share  this  catholicity  of 
assimilation  "with  other  animals,  all  of 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  could  thrive 
equally  well  on  the  protoplasni  of  any  of 
their  fellows,  or  of  any  plant ;  but  here 
the  assimilative  powers  of  the  animal 
world  cease.  A  solution  of  smelling- 
salts  in  water,  with  an  infinitesimal  pro- 
portion of  some  other  saline  nvatters, 
contains  all  the  elementary  bodies  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  protoplasm  ; 
but,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  a  hogshead  of 
that  fluid  would  not  keep  a  hungry  man 
from  starving,  nor  would  it  save  any  ani- 
mal whatever  from  a  like  fate.  An  ani- 
mal cannot  make  protoplasm,  but  must 
take  it  ready  made  fiom  some  other 
animal,  or  some  plant, —  the  animal's 
highest  feat  of  constructive  chemistry 
being  to  convert  dead  protoplasm  into 
that  living  matter  of  life  which  is  appro- 
priate to  itself. 

Therefore,  in  seeking  for  the  origin  of 
protoplasm  we  must  eventually  turn  to 
the  vegetable  world.  The  fluid  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia, 
which  offers  such  a  Barmecide  feast  to 
the  animal,  is  a  table  richly  spread  to 
multitudes  of  plants  ;  and,  with  a  due 
supply  of  only  such  materials,  many  a 
plant  will  not  only  maintain  itself  in 
vigor,  but  grow  and  multiply  until  it  has 
increased  a  million-fold,  or  a  million  mil- 
lion-fold, the  quantity  of  protoplasm 
which  it  originally  possessed  ;  in  this 
way  building  up  the  matter  of  life,  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  from  the  common  mat- 
ter of  the  universe. 

Thus,  the  animal  can  only  raise  the 
complex  substance  of  dead  protoplasm 
to  the  higher  power  as  one  may  say  of 
living  protoplasm ;  while  the  plant  can 
raise  the  less  complex  substances, — car- 
bonic acid,  water,  and  ammonia, — to  the 


same  stage  of  living  protoplasm,  if  not 
to  the  same  level.  But  the  plant  also 
has  its  limitations.  Some  of  the  fungi, 
for  example,  appear  to  need  higher  com- 
pounds to  start  with  ;  and  no  known 
plant  can  live  upon  the  uncompounded 
elements  of  protoplasm.  A  plant  sup- 
phed  with  pure  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  phosphorous  sul- 
phur, and  the  like,  would  as  infallibly 
die  as  the  animal  in  his  bath  of  smelling- 
salts,  though  it  would  be  surrounded  by 
all  the  constituents  of  protoplasm.  Nor, 
indeed,  need  the  process  of  simplification 
of  vegetable  food  be  carried  so  far  as 
this  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  limit  of  the 
plant's  thaumaturgy.  Let  water,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  all  the  other  needful  con- 
stituents be  supplied  without  ammonia, 
and  an  ordinary  plant  will  still  be  unable 
to  manufacture  protoplasm. 

Thus  the  matter  of  life,  so  far  as  we 
know  it  (and  we  have  no  right  to  specu- 
late on  any  other),  breaks  up,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  continual  death  which  is 
the  condition  of  its  manifesting  vitality, 
into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia, 
which  certainly  possess  no  properties  but 
those  of  ordinary  matter.  And  out  of 
these  same  forms  of  ordinary  matter,  and 
from  none  which  are  simpler,  the  vegeta- 
ble world  builds  up  all  the  protoplasm 
which  keeps  the  animal  world  a-going. 
Plants  are  the  accumulators  of  the  power 
which  animals  distribute  and  disperse. 

But  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  matter  of  life  depends  on 
the  pre-existence  of  certain  compounds  ; 
namely,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am- 
monia. Withdraw  any  one  of  these  three 
from  the  world,  and  all  vital  phenomena 
come  to  an  end.  They  are  related  to 
the  protoplasm  of  the  plant  as  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  plant  is  to  that  of  the  ani- 
mal. Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen  are  all  lifeless  bodies.  Of 
these-,  carbon  and  oxygen  unite  in  certain 
proportions  and  under  certain  conditions, 
to  give  rise  to  carbonic  acid;  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  produce  water  ;  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  give  rise  to  ammonia. 
These  new  compounds,  like  the  ele- 
mentary bodies  of  wliich  they  are  com- 
posed, are  lifeless.  But  when  they  are 
brought  together,  under  certain  condi- 
tions they  give  rise  to  the  still  moi'e  com- 
plex body,  protoplasm,  and  this  proto- 
plasm exhibits  the  phenomena  of  life. 
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Isce  no  break  in  this  series  of  steps  in 
molecular  coniplication,  and  I  am  unable 
to  understand  why  the  language  which 
is  applicable  to  any  one  term  of  the  series 
may  not  be  used  to  .any  of  the  others. 
We  think  fit  to  call  different  kinds  of 
matter  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  and  to  speak  of  the  various 
powers  and  activities  of  these  substances 
as  the  properties  of  the  matter  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

When  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  mixed 
in  a  certain  proportion,  and  an  electric 
spark  is  passed  through  them,  they  dis- 
appear, and  a  quantity  of  water,  equal 
in  weight  to  the  sum  of  their  weights, 
appears  in, their  place.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  parity  between  the  passive  and 
active  powers  of  the  water  and  those  of 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  have 
given  rise  to  it.  At  32^  Fahrenheit,  and 
far  below  that  temperature,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  elastic  gaseous  bodies, 
whose  particles  tend  to  rush  away  from 
one  another  with  great  force.  Water, 
at  the  same  tem))erature,  is  a  strong 
though  brittle  solid,  whose  particles  tend 
to  cohere  into  definitegeometrical  shapes, 
and  sometimes  build  up  frosty  imitations 
of  the  most  complex  forms  of  vegetable 
foliage. 

Nevertheless,  we  call  these,  and  many 
other  strange  phenomena,  the  properties 
of  the  water,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
believe  that,  in  some  way  or  another, 
they  result  from  the  properties  of  the 
component  elements  of  the  water.  We 
do  not  assume  that  a  something  called 
"  aquosity  "  entered  into  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  oxide  of  hydrogen  as  soon  as 
it  was  formed,  and  then  guided  the 
aqueous  particles  to  their  places  in  the 
facets  of  the  crystal,  or  amongst  the 
leaflets  of  the  hoar-frost.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  live  in  the  hope  and  in  the  faith 
that,  by  the  advance  of  molecular  phy- 
sics, we  shall  by  and  by  be  able  to  see 
our  way  as  clearly  from  the  constituents 
of  water  to  the  properties  of  water,  as  we 
are  now  able  to  deduce  the  operations  of  a 
Avatch  from  the  form  of  its  parts  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  put  together. 

Is  the  case  in  any  way  changed  when 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia  dis- 
appear, and  in  their  place,  under  the 
influence  of  pre-existing  living  pi'oto- 
plasm,  an  equivalent  weight  of  the  mat- 
ter of  life  makes  it  appearance  ? 


It  is  true  that  there  is  no  sort  of 
parity  between  the  properties  of  the 
components  and  the  properties  of  the  re- 
sultant, but  neither  was  there  in  the  case 
of  the  water.  It  is  also  true  that  what  I 
have  spoken  of  as  the  influence  of  pre- 
existing living  matter  is  something  quite 
unintelligible  ;  but  does  anybody  quite 
comprehend  the  modus  operandi  of  an 
electric  spark  which  traverses  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen? 

What  justification  is  there,  then,  for 
the  assumption  of  the  existence  in  the 
living  matter  of  a  something  which  has 
no  representative  or  correlative  in  the 
not  living  matter  which  gave  rise  to  it? 
What  better  philosophical  status  has 
"  vitality  "  than  "  aquosity  "?  And  why 
should  "  vitality  "  hope  for  a  better  fate 
than  the  other  "  itys"  which  have  disap- 
peared, since  Martinus  Sciiblerus  ac- 
counted for  the  operation  of  the  meat- 
jack  by  its  inherent  "meat  roasting 
quality,"  and  scorned  the  "  materialism  " 
of  those  who  ex[)lained  the  turning  of 
the  spit  by  a  certain  meclianism  worked 
by  tlie  draught  of  the  chimney? 

If  scientific  language  is  to  possess  a 
definite  and  constant  signification  when- 
ever it  is  employed,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  ai-e  logically  bound  to  apply  to  the 
protoplasm,  or  physical  basis  of  life,  the 
same  conceptions  as  those  which  are 
held  to  be  legitimate  elsewhere.  If  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  water  are  its 
properties,  so  are  those  presented  by 
protoplasm,  living  or  dead,  its  properties. 

If  the  proi)erties  of  water  may  be  pro- 
perly said  to  result  from  the  nature  and 
disposition  of  its  component  molecules, 
I  can  find  no  intelligible  ground  for  re- 
fusing to  say  that  the  properties  of  pro- 
toplasm result  from  the  nature  and  dis- 
position of  its  molecules. 

But  I  bid  you  beware  that,  in  accept- 
ing these  conclusions,  you  are  placing 
your  feet  on  the  first  rung  of  a  ladder 
which,  in  most  people's  estimation,  is 
the  reverse  of  Jacob's,  and  leads  to  the 
antipodes  of  heaven.  It  may  seem  a 
small  thing  to  admit  that  tlie  dull  vital 
actions  of  a  fungus,  or  a  foraniinifer,  are 
the  properties  of  their  protoplasm,  and 
are  the  direct  results  of  the  nature  of 
the  matter  of  which  they  are  composed. 
But  if,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  to 
you,  their  protoplasm  is  essentially  iden- 
tical with,  and   most  readily  converted 
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into,  that  of  any  animal,  I  can  discover 
no  logical  halting-place  between  the  ad- 
mission that  such  is  the  case  and  the 
further  concession  that  all  vital  action 
may,  with  eojual  propriety,  be  said  to  be 
the  result  of  the  molecular  forces  of  the 
protoplasm  which  displays  it.  And  if 
so,  it  must  be  true,  in  the  same  sense 
and  to  the  same  extent,  that  the  thoughts 
to  wliich  I  am  now  giving  utterance,  and 
your  thouglits  regarding  them,  are  the 
expression  of  molecular  changes  in  that 
matter  of  life  which  is  the  source  of  our 
other  vital  phenomena. 

Past  experience  leads  me  to  be  toler- 
ably certain  that,  when  the  propositions 
I  have  just  placed  before  you  are  acces- 
sible to  public  comment  and  criticism, 
they  will  be  condemned  by  many  zealous 
persons,  and  perhaps  by  some  few  of 
the  wise  and  thoughtful.  I  should  not 
wonder,  if  "gross  and  brutal  material- 
ism" were  the  mildest  phrase  applied  to 
them  in  certain  quarters.  And  most  un- 
doubtedly the  terms  of  the  propositions 
are  distinctly  materialistic.  Neverthe- 
less two  things  are  certain  :  the  one,  that 
I  hold  the  statements  to  be  substantially 
true  ;  the  other,  that  I,  individually,  am 
no  mateiialist,  but,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
lieve materialism  to  involve  grave  philo- 
sophical error. 

This  union  of  materialistic  terminology 
with  the  repudiation  of  materialistic  phi- 
losophy, I  share  with  some  of  the  most 
thoughtful  men  with  whom  I  am  acquaint- 
ed. And,  when  I  first  undeitook  to  de- 
liver the  present  discourse,  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a  fitting  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain how  such  a  union  is  not  only  con- 
sistent with,  but  necessitated  by,  sound 
logic.  I  purposed  to  lead  you  through 
the  territory  of  vital  phenomena  to  the 
materialistic  slough  in  which  you  find 
yourselves  now  plunged,  and  then  to 
point  out  to  you  the  sole  path  by  which, 
in  my  judgment,  extrication  is  possible. 

An  occurrence  of  which  I  was  un- 
aware until  my  arrival  here  last  night 
renders  this  lirie  of  argument  singularly 
opportune.  I  f  )und  in  your  pnpers  the 
eloquent  address  "  On  the  Limits  of 
Philosopiiical  Inquiry,"  which  a  distin- 
guished prelate  of  the  English  Church 
delivered  before  the  members  of  the 
Philosophical  Institution  on  the  previous 
day.  My  argument,  also,  turns  upon 
this  very  point  of  limits  of  philosophical 


inquiry;  and  I  cannot  bring  out  my  own 
views  better  than  by  contrasting  them 
with  those  so  plainly,  and,  in  the  main, 
fairly,  stated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

But  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a 
preliminary  comment  upon  an  occur- 
rence that  greatly  astonished  me.  Ap- 
plying the  name  of  the  "New  Philoso- 
phy," to  that  estimate  of  the  limits  of 
philosophical  inquiry  which  I,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  men  of  science, 
hold  to  be  just,  the  Archbishop  opens 
his  address  by  identifying  this  "  New 
Philosophy  "  with  the  Positive  Philoso- 
phy of  M.  Comte  (of  whom  he  speaks  as 
its  "founder"),  and  then  proceeds  to 
attack  that  philosopher  and  his  doctrines 
vigorously. 

Now,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
most  reverend  prelate  might  dialectically 
hew  M.  Comte  in  pieces,  as  a  modern 
Agag,  and  I  should  not  attempt  to  stay 
his  hand.  In  so  far  as  my  study  of 
what  specially  characterizes  the  Positive 
Philosophy  has  led  me,  I  find  therein 
little  or  nothing  of  any  scientific  value, 
and  a  great  deal,  which  is  as  thoroughly 
antagonistic  to  the  very  essence  of  sci- 
ence as  anything  in  ultra-montane  Ca- 
tholicism. In  foot,  M.  Comte's  ]ihiloso- 
phy  in  practice  might  be  compendiously 
described  as  Catholicism  minus  Chris- 
tianity. 

But  what  has  Comtism  to  do  v>^iLh 
the  "  New  Philosophy,"  as  the  Arch- 
bishop defines  it  in  the  following  pas- 
sage V — 

"  Let  me  briefly  remind  you  of  the 
leading  principles  of  this  new  philosophy. 

"All  knowledge  is  experience  of  facts 
acquired  by  the  senses.  The  traditions 
of  older  philosophies  have  obscured  our 
experience  by  mixing  with  it  much  that 
the  senses  cannot  observe,  and  until 
these  additions  are  discarded,  our  know- 
ledge is  impure.  Thus  metaphysics  tell 
us  that  one  fact  which  we  observe  is  a 
cause,  and  another  is  the  effect  of  that 
cause  ;  but  upon  a  rigid  analysis,  we 
find  that  our  senses  observe  nothing  of 
Cause  or  effect ;  they  observe,  first,  that 
one  fact  succeeds  another,  and,  after 
some  opportunity,  that  this  fact  has 
never  failed  to  fo!Iow,^that  for  cause 
and  effect  we  should  substitute  invaria- 
ble succession.  An  older  philosophy 
teaches  us  to  define  an  object  by  distin- 
guishing its  essential  from  its  accidental 
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qualities ;  but  experience  knows  nothing 
of  essential  and  accidental ;  she  sees 
only  that  cei'tain  marks  attach  to  an 
object,  and,  after  many  observations, 
that  some  of  them  attach  invariably, 
whilst  othei-s  may  at  times  be  absent.  .  . 
As  all  knowledge  is  relative,  the  notion 
of  anything  being  necessary  must  be 
banished  with  other  traditions."  * 

Theie  is  much  here  that  expresses  the 
spirit  of  the  "  New  Philosophy,"  if  by 
that  term  be  meant  the  spirit  of  modern 
science ;  but  I  cannot  but  marvel  that 
the  assembled  wisdom  and  learning  of 
Edinburgh  should  have  uttered  no  sign 
of  dissent,  when  Comle  was  declared  to 
be  the  founder  of  these  doctrines.  No 
one  will  accuse  Scotchmen  of  habitually 
forgetting  their  great  countrymen  ;  but 
it  v,'as  enough  to  make  David  Hume 
turn  in  his  grave,  that  here,  almost  with- 
in ear-shot  of  his  house,  an  instructed 
audience  should  have  listened,  Avithout 
a  murmur,  while  his  most  characteristic 
doctrines  were  attributed  to  a  French 
writer  of  fifty  years  later  date,  in  whose 
dreary  and  verbose  pages  we  miss  alike 
the  vigor  of  thought  and  the  exquisite 
clearness  of  style  of  the  man  whom  I 
make  bold  to  term  the  most  acute  think- 
er of  the  eighteenth  century,  —  even 
though  that  century  produced  Kant. 

But  I  did  not  come  to  Scotland  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  one  of  the  great- 
est men  she  has  ever  produced.  My 
business  is  to  point  out  to  you  that  the 
only  way  of  escape  out  of  the  crass  ma- 
terialism in  which  we  just  now  landed 
is  the  adoption  and  strict  working  out 
of  the  very  principles  which  the  Arch- 
bishop holds  up  to  reprobation. 

Let  us  suppose  that  knowledge  is  ab- 
solute, and  not  relative,  and  therefore 
that  our  conception  of  matter  represents 
that  which  it  really  is.  Let  us  suppose, 
further,  that  we  do  know  more  of  cause 
and  effect  than  a  certain  definite  order 
of  succession  among  facts,  and  that  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of 
that  succession, — and  hence,  of  necessary 
laws,— and  I,  for  my  jjart,  do  not  see 
what  escape  thei-e  is  from  utter  materi- 
alism and  necessarianism.  For  it  is  ob- 
vious that  our  knowledge  of  what  we 
call  the  material  world  is,  to  begin  with, 


*  "The  Limits  of  Philosophical  Inquiry,"  pp. 
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at  least  as  certain  and  definite  as  that  of 
the  spiritual  world,  and  that  our  acquaint- 
ance with  law  is  of  as  old  a  date  as  our 
knowledge  of  spontaneity.  Further,  I 
take  it  to  be  demonstrable  that  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  prove  that  anything 
whatever  may  not  be  the  effect  of  a  ma- 
terial and  necessary  cause,  and  that  hu- 
man logic  is  equally  incompetent  to 
prove  that  any  act  is  really  spontaneous. 
A  really  spontaneous  act  is  one  which, 
by  the  assumption,  has  no  cause  ;  and 
the  attempt  to  prove  such  a  negative  as 
this  is,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  absurd. 
And  while  it  is  thus  a  philosophical  im- 
possibility to  demonstrate  that  any  given 
phenomenon  is  not  the  eflect  of  a  mate- 
rial cause,  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  science  will  admit, 
that  its  progress  has,  in  all  ages,  meant, 
and  now,  more  than  ever,  means,  the 
extension  of  the  province  of  wlj^t  we 
call  matter  and  causation,  and  the  con- 
comitant gradual  banishment  from  all 
regions  of  human  thought  of  Avhat  we 
call  spirit  and  spontaneity. 

I  have  endeavored,  in  the  first  part  of 
this  discourse,  to  give  you  a  conception 
of  the  direction  towards  which  modern 
physiology  is  tending ;  and  I  ask  you 
what  is  the  difference  between  tiie  con- 
ception of  life  as  the  product  of  a  certain 
disposition  of  material  molecules,  and 
the  old  notion  of  an  Archceus  governing 
and  directing  blind  matter  within  each 
living  body,  except  this, — that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  matter  and  law  have  devoured 
spirit  and  spontaneity  ?  And  as  surely 
as  every  future  grows  out  of  past  and 
present,  so  will  the  physiology  of  the 
future  gradually  extend  the  realm  of 
matter  and  of  law  until  it  is  coextensive 
with  knowledge,  with  feeling,  and  with 
action. 

The  consciousness  of  this  great  truth 
weighs  like  a  nightmare,  I  believe,  upon 
many  of  the  best  minds  of  these  days. 
They  watch  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  progress  of  materialism,  in  such  fear 
and  powerless  anger  as  a  savage  feels, 
when,  during  an  eclipse,  the  great  shadow 
creeps  over  the  face  of  the  sun.  The 
advancing  tide  of  matter  threatens  to 
drown  their  souls  ;  the  tightening  grasp 
of  law  impedes  their  freedom  ;  they  are 
alarmed  lest  man's  moral  nature  be  de- 
based by  the  increase  of  his  wisdom. 

If  the  "  New  Philosophy  "  be  worthy 
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of  the  reproLatiou  with  which  it  is  visit- 
ed, I  confess  their  fears  seem  to  me  to 
be  well  founded.  While,  on  the  con- 
trary, could  David  Hume  be  consulted, 
I  think  he  would  smile  at  their  perplex- 
ities, and  chide  them  for  doing  even  as 
the  heathen,  and  falling  down  in  terror 
befoi-e  the  hideous  idols  their  own  hands 
have  raised. 

For,  after  all,  what  do  we  know  of 
this  terrible  "  matter,"  excej^t  as  a  name 
for  the  unknown  and  hypothetical  cause 
of  states  of  onr  own  consciousness  ?  And 
what  do  we  know  of  that  "  spirit "  over 
whose  threatened  extinction  by  matter 
a  great  lamentation  is  arising,  like  that 
which  was  heard  at  the  death  of  Pan, 
except  that  it  is  also  a  name  for  an  un- 
known and  hypothetical  cause,  or  con- 
dition of  states  of  consciousness  ?  In 
other  Avords,  matter  and  spirit  are  but 
names  for  the  imaginary  substrata  of 
groups  of  natural  phenomena. 

And  what  is  the  dire  necessity  and 
"iron"  law  under  which  men  groan? 
Truly,  most  gratuitously,  invented  bug- 
bears. I  suppose  if  there  be  an  "iron  " 
law,  it  is  that  of  gravitation  ;  and  if 
there  be  a  physical  necessity,  it  is  that  a 
stone,  unsupported,  inust  fall  to  the 
ground.  But  what  is  all  w^e  really  know 
and  can  know  about  the  latter  phenom- 
enon ?  Simply,  that,  in  all  human  expe- 
rience, stones  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
under  these  conditions ;  that  we  have 
not  the  smallest  reason  for  believing  that 
any  stone  so  circumstanced  will  not  fall 
to  the  ground  ;  and  that  we  have,  on 
the  contrary,  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  so  fall.  It  is  very  convenient 
to  indicate  that  all  the  conditions  of  be- 
lief have  been  fulfilled  in  this  case,  by 
calling  the  statement  that  unsupported 
stones  will  fall  to  the  grouud,  "a  law  of 
nature."  But  when,  as  commonly  hap- 
pens, Ave  change  toill  into  rnust^  we  in- 
troduce an  idea  of  necessity  which  most 
assuredly  does  not  lie  in  the  observed 
facts,  and  has  no  wai-ranty  that  I  can 
discover  elsewhere.  For  my  part,  I  ut- 
terly repudiate  and  anathematize  the 
intruder.  Fact  I  know;  and  Law  I 
know  ;  but  what  is  this  Necessity,  save 
an  empty  shadow  of  my  own  mind's 
throwing  ? 

But  if  it  is  certain  that  Ave  can  have 
no  knoAvledge  of  the  nature  of  either 
matter   or   spirit,  and   that   the   notion 


of  necessity  is  something  illegitimately 
thrust  into  the  perfectly  legitimate  con- 
ception of  law,  the  materialistic  position 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Avorld  but 
matter,  force,  and  necessity,  is  as  utterly 
devoid  of  justification  as  the  most  base- 
less of  theological  dogmas.  The  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  materialism,  like 
those  of  spiritualism,  and  most  other 
"  isms,"  lie  outside  "  the  limits  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry,"  and  David  Hume's 
great  service  to  humanity  is  his  irre- 
fragable demonstration  of  what  these 
limits  are.  Hume  called  himself  a  scep- 
tic, and  therefoi'e  others  cannot  be 
blamed  if  they  apply  the  same  title  to 
him  ;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  name,  with  its  existing  impli- 
cations, does  him  gross  injustice. 

If  a  man  asks  me  what  the  politics  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  are,  and  I 
reply  that  I  do  not  know  ;  that  neither 
I,  nor  any  one  else,  have  any  means  of 
knowing ;  and  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  decline  to  trouble  myself  about 
the  subject  at  all,  I  do  not  think  he  has 
any  right  to  call  me  a  sceptic.  On  the 
contrary,  in  replying  thus,  I  conceive 
that  I  am  simply  honest  and  truthful, 
and  show  a  proper  regard  for  the  econ- 
omy of  time.  So  Hume's  strong  and 
subtle  intellect  takes  up  a  great  many 
probleuis  about  which  Ave  are  naturally 
curious,  and  shows  us  that  they  are 
essentially  questions  of  lunar  politics,  in 
their  essence  incapable  of  being  answered, 
and  therefore  not  Avorth  the  attention  of 
men  who  have  Avork  to  do  in  the  Avorld. 
And  he  t-hus  ends  one  of  his  essays  : — 

"  If  we  take  in  hand  any  volume  of 
Dlviiiiiy,  or  school  metaphysics,  for  in- 
staTiee,  let  us  ask,  Does  it  contain  any 
abstract  reasoning  concerning  quantity 
or  number  f  No.  Does  it  contain  any 
experimental  reasoning  concerning  mat- 
ter of  fact  ayid  existence  f  No.  Com- 
mit it  then  to  the  flames;  for  it  can 
contain  nothing  but  sophistry  and  illu- 
sion." * 

Permit  me  to  enforce  this  most  wise 
advice.  Why  trouble  ourselves  about 
matters  of  which,  however  important 
they  may  be,  Ave  do  know  nothing,  and 
can  knoAV  nothing  ?     W^e  live  in  a  world 


*  Hume's  Essay  "Of  the  Academical  or  Scep- 
tical Philosophy,"  in  the  "Inquiry  Concerning 
the  Human  Understanding." 
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which  is  full  of  misery  and  ignorance, 
and  the  plain  duty  of  each  and  all  of  us 
is  to  try  to  make  the  little  corner  he 
can  influence  somewhat  less  miserable 
and  somewhat  less  ignorant  than  it  was 
before  he  entered  it.  To  do  this  effect- 
ually it  is  necessary  to  be  fully  possessed 
of  only  two  beliefs  :  the  first,  that  the 
order  of  nature  is  ascertainable  by  our 
faculties  to  an  extent  which  is  practically 
imlimited  ;  the  second,  that  our  volition 
counts  for  something  as  a  condition  of 
the  course  of  events. 

Each  of  these  beliefs  can  be  verified 
experimentally,  as  often  as  we  like  to 
try.  Each,  therefore,  stands  upon  the 
strongest  foundation  upon  which  any  be- 
lief can  rest,  and  forms  one  of  our  high- 
est truths.  If  we  find  that  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  order  of  nature  is  facili- 
tated by  using  one  terminology,  or  one 
set  of  symbols,  I'ather  than  another,  it  is 
our  clear  duty  to  use  the  former;  and 
no  harm  can  accrue,  so  long  as  we  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  merely  with 
terms  and  symbols. 

In  itself  it  is  of  little  moment  whether 
we  express  the  phenomena  of  matter  in 
terms  of  spirit,  or  the  phenomena  of 
spirit  in  tei-ms  of  matcer  ;  matter  may 
be  regarded  as  a  form  of  thought, 
thought  may  be  regarded  as  a  property 
of  matter, — each  statement  has  a  cer- 
tain relative  truth.  But  with  a  view  to 
the  progress  of  science,  the  materialistic 
terminology  is  in  every  way  to  be  pre- 
ferred. For  it  connects  thought  with 
the  other  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
and  suggests  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
those  physical  conditions,  or  concomi- 
tants of  thought,  which  are  more  or  less 
accessible  to  us,  and  a  knowledge  of 
which  may,  in  future,  help  us  to  exer- 
cise the  same  kind  of  control  over  the 
world  of  thought  as  we  alreadj^  possess 
in  respect  of  the  material  world  ;  where- 
as, the  alternative,  or  spiritualistic  term- 
inology, is  utterly  barren,  and  leads  to 
nothing  but  obscurity  and  confusion  of 
ideas. 

Thus  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  further  science  advances,  the  more 
extensively  and  consistently  will  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature  be  represented  by 
materiali'stic  formulae  and  symbols. 
_  But  the  man  of  science,  who,  forget- 
ting the  limits  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
slides  from  these  formuhe  and  symbols 


into  what  is  commonly  understood  by 
materialism,  seems  to  me  to  place  him- 
self on  a  level  with  the  mathematician, 
who  should  mistake  the  jk's  and  y's,  with 
which  he  works  his  problems,  for  real 
entities, — and  with  this  further  disad- 
vantnge,  as  compared  with  the  mathe- 
matician, that  the  blunders  of  the  latter 
are  of  no  practical  consequence,  while 
the  errors  of  systematic  materialism  may 
paralyze  the  energies  and  destroy  the 
beauty  of  a  life. 


Fraser's  Magazine. 

FERGUSSON'S   TREE   AND   SERPENT 
WORSHIP.* 

Ancient  History,  it  has  been  well 
said,  tends  continually  more  to  become 
the  History,  not  of  Facts,  but  of  Opin- 
ions and  Sentiments.  What  actually  oc- 
curred at  any  given  time  and  place,  what 
deeds  were  done,  what  words  Avere 
spoken,  what  were  the  characters  of  the 
actors  of  each  scene,  grows  ever  more 
doubtful  as  we  are  enabled  to  check  one 
narrative  by  another  ;  or  to  apply  to  the 
antique  chronicle  the  rules  by  which  we 
determine  the  value  of  modern  evidence. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  common  Be- 
lief of  contemporary  and  succeeding 
generations  concerning  those  doubtful 
things  said  and  done,  and  the  feelings, 
whether  of  admiration  or  of  contempt, 
wherewith  they  regarded  the  actors  and 
speakers,  are  matters  very  plainly  re- 
vealed to  us,  and  afford  to  the  student 
of  human  nature  his  best  and  safest  ma- 
terials. 

In  proportion  that  such  a  view  of  the 
proper  scope  of  ancient  history  becomes 
recognized,  and  books  are  written  more 
carefully  collating  and  delicately  weigh- 
ing the  indices  of  opinion  and  feeling, 
and  expending  less  time  in  disquisitions 
over  irrecoverable  details  of  facts,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  there  will  arise  for 
us  quite  a  new  aspect  of  the  old  world. 
We  shall  live  again — not  with  the  few 
who  acted  its  great  dramas  of  war  and 
conquest,  but  with  the  many  W'ho  looked 
on  at  them  at  lesser  or  further  distance, 
and  felt  their  hearts  beat,  like  our  own, 
Avith  triumph  and  regret,  love  and  de- 
testation.     We   shall  learn,   not   what 


*Tree  and  Serpent  Worship.  By  James  Fergus- 
son,  F.R  S.,  London  :  Indian  Museum.  4to.  pp.  247. 
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Theseus  and  Regains  did,  but  what  were 
the  types  of  character  which  the  whole 
Greek  and  Roman  nations  set  up  as  their 
ideals.  We  shall  acquire  a  true  knowl- 
edge, not  of  the  History  of  the  Six 
Days  of  Creation  or  of  the  Exodus,  but 
of  what  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  their 
kings  believed  about  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  the  early  migrations  of  their 
race.  "We  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  our- 
selves, not  of  the  incidents  of  that  won- 
drous story  over  which  Strauss  and  his 
critics  may  wrangle  forever,  but  of  what 
the  writer  of  each  Gospel  and  each  Epis- 
tle, the  men  of  the  apostolic  age  and  the 
men  of  the  patristic  ages,  successively 
thought  and  felt  about  its  great  subject. 

To  this  newer  form  of  historical  re- 
search, the  contributions  which  pour  in 
on  all  sides,  regarding  the  ancient 
Creeds  of  the  world,  are  especially 
valuable.  Already  the  difference  be- 
tween our  views  and  those  which  even 
well-informed  and  liberal  men  enter- 
tained twenty  years  ago,  about  the  whole 
subject  of  comparative  theology,  is 
enormous ;  and  as  the  various  pieces  of 
the  puzzle  are  put  together,  the  ]^ace 
for  each  new  acquisition  appears  easier 
to  find,  till  by  degrees  the  hope  of  a  not 
wholly  incomplete  "  Philosophy  of  All 
Religions  "  comes  into  view.  Nor  are 
those  grander  and  more  complete  sys- 
tems which  may  deserve  properly  to  be 
classed  as  Religions  alone  useful  for  such 
a  purpose.  Between  a  great  body,  such 
as  the  Christian  or  the  lirahminical,  with 
its  organized  Hierarchy  and  Canonical 
Books,  aud  those  minor  beliefs  and 
superstitions  which  have  prevailed  in 
less  formal  shape  over  the  Avorld,  there 
are  many  degrees  of  importance,  down 
to  the  tairy  tales  and  folk-lore  which  our 
fathers  banished  to  the  nursery,  but 
which  the  scholars  of  our  generation  find 
nowise  unworthy  of  notice  ;  and  which 
certainly  formed  during  the  Middle  Ages 
a  sort  of  secondary  popular  religion  in 
Europe.  Few  problems  are  more  curious 
than  the  rise  and  the  distribution  of  these 
invertebrate  creeds  (if  we  may  so  de- 
scribe tliem)  over  the  globe.  The  short 
and  easy  method  of  our  fathers  which 
derived  them  all  out  of  that  very  capa- 
cious receptacle,  Noah's  Ark,  will  hardly 
serve  our  turn  better  now  than  in  the 
case  of  the  beasts  and  plants  of  South 
America  and  New  Zealand.     Perhaps, 


as  our  zoologists  and  botanists  have  dis- 
covered that  in  geology  lies  the  key  to 
their  secrets,  and  that  the  distribution  of 
the  fauna  and  flora  is  everywhere  the 
monument  of  the  changes  of  land  and 
sea  in  far-off  epochs,  so  the  myths  and 
emblems  which  we  likewise  And  scat- 
tered a]iparently  so  unaccountably,  may 
finally  be  all  affiliated  to  the  races  of 
men  among  whom  they  originally  sprung, 
and  who  as  aborigines  or  conquerors  have 
dwelt  in  the  localities  where  they  flour- 
ish. As  Heraldry  has  been  often  the 
clue  to  Genealogy,  so  may  fables  and 
forms  of  worship,  often  of  the  lightest 
or  the  rudest  kind,  afford  hints  of  incal- 
culable value  in  aiding  the  philologist 
and  the  ethnologist  in  tracking  out  "the 
various  branches  of  the  human  family  in 
their  wanderings  over  the  globe.  How 
it  is  that  during  all  their  journeyings 
these  heirlooms  of  fancy  never  seem  to 
drop  ;  how  they  endure  through  succes- 
sive religious  conversions  and  i-eforma- 
tions,  springing  up  like  wild  flowers  after 
the  plough  has  turned  again  and  again 
the  ground  they  live  in, — is  a  marvel  of 
psychology.  We  cannot  explain  it ;  we 
can  only  note  the  fact  that  while  "marble 
may  moulder,  monuments  decay,"  while 
some  of  the  noblest  works  of  the  human 
mind  have  been  destroyed  in  the  con- 
flagration of  libraries,  while  poems,  pic- 
tures, statues,  which  gold  could  not 
purchase  now,  have  disappeared  out  of 
the  treasure-house  of  humanity  forever, 
these  mere  idle  superstitions,  these  play- 
ful fairy  legends,  these  gossamer  threads 
of  thought,  float  on  forever  in  the  very 
air  we  breathe.  The  Jupiter  of  Phidias 
has  long  been  dust,  but  the  story  of 
Llewellyn's  dog  is  still  told  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Snowdon,  and  will  be  told 
while  the  Aryan  race  survives  upon  the 
globe.* 

Obscure  forms  of  religion  and  crude 
superstitious  beliefs  and  observances 
have  in  thera  both  the  general  anti- 
quarian interests  of  this  curious  order  of 
wild-flower  myths,  and  also  the  special 
theological  value  of  disclosing  to  us  the 
first  feeble  stirrings  of  the  relio-ious 
sentiment,  the  half-blind  "  feeling  after 
God  if  haply  they  might  find  him,"  of 
yet  infant  nations,  conscious  of  want  and 

*  See  the  wonderful  collection  of  these  tales  in 
Baring-Gould's  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 
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dependence,  anl  dimlv  conscious  also  of 
an  unseen  Power  on  whom  they  depend. 
The  instinct  whicli  makes  the  tendril  of 
the  vine  creep  up  the  stem  of  the  oak, 
and  its  root  shoot  through  the  dark  soil 
towards  the  water, — even  so  blind  and 
unconscious  seem  these  first  religious 
impulses  of  man.  Among  them,  there- 
fore, the  true  principles  of  science  call 
upon  us  to  look  for  the  simple  elements 
of  those  sentiments  which  Ijave  long 
since  bec/>me  complex  and  conventional. 
And  they  afford  us  more  than  suL-h  a 
field  for  study ;  they  give  us  by  their 
luere  existence  the  reassuring  proof  that 
Religion  is  not  a  matter  primarily  of 
ideas,  but  of  Sentiments ;  and  that  Senti- 
ments are  permanent  in  himian  nature, 
v>-hile  the  Ideas  in  which  they  clothe 
themselves,  the  fashions  of  those  intel- 
lectual garments,  forever  change.  The 
first  shape  which  each  sentiment  as- 
sumes as  it  passes  oiit  of  the  world  of 
feeling  into  the  world  of  thought, — a 
shape  gross  in  the  lower  race,  the 
Scythian,  the  negro,  the  Australian,  finer 
and  more  delicate  in  the  higher,  the 
Greek,  the  Persian,  or  the  Jew, — that 
Idea  is  by  degrees  worn  out,  to  be  re- 
placed by  another.  But  the  feeling 
which  originated  it  is  never  lost.  The 
"conservation  of  force"  holds  as  true  of 
human  Sentiment  as  of  any  physical 
agent.  The  sweeping  away  of  old  re- 
ligious Lleas  (which  Comte  would  have 
us  think  equivalent  to  the  sweeping  away 
of  Religion)  is  in  fact  quite  an  opposite 
process,  it  is  the  periodical  clearance  of 
a  mass  of  mental  rubbish  wiiich  has  be- 
come a  burden  and  a  stoppage,  and  the 
oj)ening  of  free  space  for  new  develop- 
ment, not  of  ideas  absolutebj  \vv\e^  yet  of 
ideas  relatively  nearer  to  truth  than 
those  which  preceded  them.  The  cycles 
of  religious  revolution,  the  secular  out- 
bursts of  apparently  the  most  desolating 
Doubt,  are  but  the  new  births  of  Reli- 
gion. The  eternal  Serpent  casts  its  out- 
grown scales  and  renews  its  immortal 
youth. 

A  very  large  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  cruder  religions  of 
the  world,  these  stirrings  of  the  religious 
sentiment  among  the  inferior  races  of 
mankind,  has  been  made  in  the  splendid 
book  which  we  now  purpose  to  review. 
Mr.  Feruusson    mav  be  said  to   be   the 


Murchison   of  a   new  Siluria.     He   has 
traced  out  and  described  a  buried  world, 
underlying    all   the   continents    of   the 
present   globe.     The   suliject   is   almost 
new  in  his  hands.     The  share  which  the 
worship  of  Serpents  and  Trees  has  had 
in  universal  primeval  history  has  prob- 
ably attracted  the  passing   thoughts  of 
scarcely  a   dozen   liAring   scholars ;   and 
certainly  the  vast  extension  of  it,  which 
our  author  demonstrates,  is  altogether  a 
fresh    discovery.     "We    think    we    shall 
hardly  wrong  our  readers  if  we  assert 
that  even  such  as  have  taken  interest  in 
comparative  mythology  will  find   these 
researches  open  to  them  a  flood  of  new 
ideas.     For  the  majority  of  us,  were  we 
to   follow  Gibbon's  ad%"icc,  and  before 
beginning  to  read,  go  over  in  our  minds 
during  a  country  walk  all  that  we  have 
already  learned  touching  the  theme  of 
this  book,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  very 
short  excursion  indeed  would  suffice  for 
our  purpose  !    "  There  were  the  serpents 
of  Eden  and  of  Moses,  and  ^sculapius' 
serpents ;    and   there   was   the    sect   of 
Gnostics   called    Ophites,  because  they 
worshipped    serpents,  and   the   idols  of 
Vishnu    have    generally    got    serpents 
twisted   about  them.     And  then  in  the 
Xorse  mythology  there  were   the  great 
Midgard   serpent   and     Nidhogg,    who 
sits  at  the  root  of  Yggdrasil.     Then  for 
Tree- Worship  there  was  the  same  Ygg- 
drasil ;  the  Tree  of  Life  and  Knowledge 
in  Eden,  Apollo's  Laurel  and  Minerva's 
Olive,  and  the  oaks  of  Dodona,  and  the 
"  groves  "  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ;  and 
it  IS  said  the  Druids  Avorshijiped  Hesus 
under  the  form  of  an  oak,  and  cut  the 
mistletoe  at  Yule-tide — a  practice  not  yet 
exploded   in   England."      That    is,   we 
venture  to  think,  not  a  very  unfair  sum- 
mary of  the  amount  of  knowledge  pos- 
sessed   by   nine   out    of   ten    "general 
readers"   about  the  matters  on  which 
Mr.  Fergusson   has  given  us  a   magni- 
ficent   quarto    volume    crammed    with 
fa.cts.     Wishing    that    some    hydraulic 
press  could  be  invented  to  enable  weak 
reviewers    to    condense   into   magazine 
articles    such    masses   of    learning,  we 
shall  do  our  best  to  present  the  more 
salient  facts  and  conclusions  of  a  work 
whose    costliness    necessarily  limits   its 
circuhition,   and   of  which   therefore  an 
analysis  will  be  generally  more  desired 
than  a  critique. 
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Our  first  reinark  must  be  that  the 
■way  in  wliicli  the  book  is  compiled  is 
itself  unusual.  Such  works  mostly  seem 
to  have  their  origin  in  a  theory  of  some 
sort  which  has  occurred  to  a  philosopher 
in  his  study,  "  constructed  out  of  his 
own  consciousness."  Anxious  to  bring 
it  forth  to  the  world,  he  makes  a  nest 
for  it  of  a  reasonable  quantity  of  sticks 
and  straws,  collected  wherever  he  can 
find  tliem  suitable  to  his  purpose;  and 
then  sits  down  and  broods  over  it  till  it 
comes  out  full  fledged  in  a  goodly  oc- 
tavo. The  present  tome  has  apparently 
taken  shape  in  quite  a  diflerent  manner. 
Mr.  Fergusson  having  found  a  quantity 
of  sculptures  bearing  traces  of  a  most 
curious  extinct  religion,  first  set  about 
studying  them  accurately,  drawing  from 
them  all  legitimate  inferences,  and  il- 
lustrating 'them  by  all  known  parallels 
attainable  in  history  and  archasology; 
all  very  much  as  a  geologist  who  finds 
the  track  of  a  foot  in  the  sandstone,  by 
degrees  obtains  a  pretty  distinct  idea  of 
the  long-lost  beast  who  left  it  there  un- 
coimted  ages  ago.  As  Mr.  Fergusson 
has  not  had  the  pretension  to  start  with 
the  statement  of  .any  large  generali- 
zation, the  reader — and  more  especially 
the  reviewer — misses  that  easy  synthesis 
which  at  once  saves  him  the  labor  of 
careful  perusal  and  enables  him  to 
assert,  witli  dogmatism  equal  to  that  of 
the  author,  that  he  does,  or  does  not, 
agree  with  his  conclusions.  There  is 
nothing  for  the  student  of  Tree  and  Ser- 
pent IVors/tip  to  do  but  to  read  the 
book  all  through  carefully;  and  when 
he  has  done  so,  and  perceived  all  the 
stoi'es  of  rare  and  recondite  learning 
which  are  brought  together  in  its  con- 
struction, he  will  probably  be  more  in- 
clined to  admire  the  author's  modest 
way  of  putting  forth  the  hypotheses  he 
ventures  upon  than  to  presume  hastily 
to  contradict  him. 

The  two  idolatries  of  Trees  and  of 
Serpents  seem  to  have  been  nearly  al- 
ways allied  and  co-existent.  Sometimes 
the  worship  of  Trees  was  most  promi- 
nent, sometimes  that  of  Serpents,  but  it 
is  rare  to  find  the  one  altogether  dis- 
severed from  the  other.  In  many  cases 
tbe  religion  was  a  well-defined  latria  of 
living  Serpents  kept  in  tem])les  erected 
for  them  ;    and  of  Ti'ees  held   as  objects 


of  direct  worship  and  laden  with  gifts. 
In  other  cases,  the  serpents  and  trees 
were  merely  honored  in  subsidiary 
manner,  with  a  sort  of  didia,  while 
higher  gods  received  more  direct  and 
formal  worship. 

The  origin  of  both  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship  Mr.  Fergusson  finds  very 
simply  in  the  natural  qualities  of  both 
objects.  We  are  not  called  upon  by 
him  either  to  identify  the  etymologies  of 
Fire  and  Serpent;  or  to  look  on  the 
latter  as  the  types  of  the  former  (a  mis- 
take no  student  of  the  I'eal  Fire  Woi-ship 
of  Zoroaster  would  be  likely  to  fail 
into)  ;  nor  yet  does  he  ask  us  to  see 
that  the  Seri)ent  means  the  "  Sun  "  and 
a  Tree  the  "  Mood,"  or  vice  versa  ;  or 
the  "Heavens"  or  the  "Dawn,"  or  any 
other  astronomical  plienomenon  what- 
ever. "With  all  their  poetry  and  all 
their  usefidness,"  he  says,  "  we  can 
hardly  feel  astonished  that  the  primitive 
races  of  mankind  should  have  con- 
sidered Trees  as  the  choicest  gift  of  the 
gods,  or  believed  that  their  spirits  still 
delighted  to  dwell  among  the  branches 
or  spoke  oracles  through  the  rustling  of 
their  leaves.  Nor  is  the  worship  of  the 
Serpent  so  strange  as  it  might  at  first 
sight  appear."  As  old  Sanchoniathon 
remarked,  "The  serpent  alone  of  all 
animals,  without  legs  or  arms,  or  the  usual 
appliances  for  locomotion,  still  moves 
with  singular  celerity.  He  periodically 
casts  his  skin,  and  by  that  process,  as 
the  ancients  fabled,  renews  his  youth. 
Thus,  too,  a  serpent  can  exist  for  an  in- 
definite time  without  food  or  hunger." 

Strangely  enough  to  our  apprehension 
this  honor  of  the  serpent  was  not  one 
mainly  of  fear  but  of  love  : 

Although  fear  might  seem  to  account  for 
the  prevalence  of  the  worship,  on  looking 
closely  at  it,  we  are  struck  with  phenomena 
of  a  totally  different  character.  When  we 
first  meet  Serpent  worship,  either  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  groves  of  Epidaurus, 
or  in  the  Sarmatian  huts,  the  serpent  is  al- 
ways the  Agathodsemon,  the  bringer  of 
health  and  good  fortune.  He  is  the  teacher 
of  wisdom,  the  oracle  of  future  events.  His 
worship  may  have  originated  in  fear,  but 
long  before  we  become  acquainted  with  it,  it 
had  pas-ed  to  the  opposite  extreme  among 
its  votaries.  Any  evil  that  ever  was  spoken 
of  the  serpent  came  from  those  who  were 
outside  the  pa'e,  and  were  trying  to  de- 
preciate v.'hat  they  considered  as  an  accursed 
superstition. 
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May  we  not  add  that  the  idDlatry  of 
Trees  and  Serpents,  like  other  idolatries, 
must  have  always  involved  some  vague 
conception  of  a  beneficent  Spirit  repre- 
sented by,  or,  at  most,  enshrined  in,  the 
iciol  ?  The  worship  of  reptiles  and  vege- 
tables as  such  can  never  have  really 
occurred  among  mankind,  any  more 
than  the  worship  of  a  marble  statue  of 
Apollo  or  a  vvoodoi  one  of  the  Madonna 
as  a  statue  and  nothing  more. 

The  races  of  men  among  whom  Tree 
and  Serpent  worship  prevailed  were  not 
at  any  time  either  the  Aryans  or  Semites. 
The  Touranians,  undoubtedly,  were  its 
great  supporters  ;  so  much  so,  that  Mr. 
Fergusson  thinks  himself  justified  in 
arguing  backward  from  any  distinct 
symptom  of  such  worship,  to  the  exist- 
ence, in  the  same  age  and  country,  of  a 
considerable  Touranian  or,  at  all  events, 
inferior  population  underlying  the  Aryan 
or  Semitic  conquerors.  Thus  the  Ser- 
pent didia  of  the  Jews  he  attributes  to 
the  Canaanites  ;  and  that  of  the  Greeks 
to  tlie  Pelasgi,  whom  he  considers  as 
Touranians,  and  imagines  to  have  sur- 
vived and  carried  down  their  traditions 
after  the  return  to  Greece  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Hercules  (the  serpent-slay- 
er, i,  e.  conqueror  of  serpent-worship- 
pers), even  to  the  latest  ages  of  Greek 
civilizaiion.  In  any  case  it  appears  that 
new  and  valuable  hints  for  the  liistorian 
and  ethnologist  will  hereafter  be  found 
in  following  out  this  "trail  of  the 
serpent "  in  the  literature,  the  coins, 
and  the  sculptures  of  the  ancient 
world. 

A  curious  circumstance  connected  with 
Serpent  worship  is  its  apparently  arbitra- 
ry alliance  with  the  practice  of  Human  Sac- 
rifices. Mr.  Fergusson  considers  it  to 
be  established  that  wherever  human  sac- 
rifices existed  there  also  was  the  Serpent 
an  object  of  M'orship  ;  and  where  they 
have  been  most  frequent  and  terrible,  as 
in  Mexico  and  Dahomey,  there  also  has 
serpent  worship  been  the  typical  form 
of  the  popular  religion.  Nevertheless, 
no  direct  connection  between  the  two 
things  is  traceable.  "  No  human  sacri- 
fice was  anywhere  made  to  propitiate 
the  serpent,  nor  was  it  ever  pretended 
that  'any  human  victim  was  ever  de- 
voured by  the  snake-god."  And, 
though  the  sacrifices  are  never  found 
^^•ithout  the  serpent  worship,  the  serpent 


w^orship  has  often  largely  prevailed  with- 
out the  sacrifices. 

Before  commencing  the  description  of 
Serpent  Worship  and  its  monuments  in 
India,  which  form  the  great  substance  of 
his  book,  Mr.  Fergusson  takes  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  traces  left  by  the  same 
cultus  all  over  the  world.  The  amount 
of  learning  condensed  into  these  fifty 
quarto  pages  is  truly  admirable,  and  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  give  any 
fair  resume  of  it  in  still  smaller  compass. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  endeavor  to  state 
the  outlines  of  his  conclusions. 

Dahomey  is  the  great  existing  home 
of  Serpent  worship,  where  it  is  now 
i:)ractised  with  more  completeness  than 
anywhere  else,  and  where  this  most  an- 
cient of  known  human  creeds  may  very 
probably  have  existed  from  the  earliest 
times  almost  unchanged.  And,  as  the 
student  of  the  new  science  of  Prehisto- 
i-ic  Archaeology  goes  to  the  savages  of 
Polynesia  and  Greenland  to  understand 
the  meaning  and  use  of  the  stone  and 
bronze  weapons  he  finds  in  the  lacus- 
trine dwellings  of  Switzerland,  so  we 
imagine  that  the  student  of  the  pre-his- 
toric  religion  of  Serpent  worship  will  do 
well  to  examine  in  Dahomey  its  yet  sur- 
viving barbarities.  The  chief  God  of 
the  national  triad  is  the  Serpent,  the 
second  the  Tree-God,  and  the  tiiird  the 
Ocean.  "The  first,  called  Danh  ghioe, 
is  esteemed  the  Supreme  Bliss  and  Gen- 
eral Good."  He  has  a  thousand  female 
votaries,  and  is  worshipped  with  all  the 
splendor  his  savage  people  can  afibrd. 
The  "  customs  "  of  Dahomey  w^ith  their 
sacriKces  of  500  or  600  victims  at  the 
death  of  a  king,  or  of  30  or  40  as  an 
annual  slaughter  to  the  honor  of  ances- 
tors, are  here  in  that  unaccountable  con- 
nection with  a  worship  of  which  they 
form  no  part,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above. 

In  America,  there  is  a  whole  world  of 
archreological  interest  waiting  for  inves- 
tigation. The  mounds  of  Ohio  and  Iowa 
have  been  declared  to  be  serpent  images 
1,000  feet  long.  The  ruined  temples  of 
Mexico,  and  the  brief  mention  which 
the  Spanish  historians  deigned  to  give 
of  the  diabolic  religion  of  their  enemies, 
open  out  a  most  curious  problem.  Was 
Serpent  Avorship  indigenous  in  the  west- 
ern continent,  and  did  human  nature 
here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  seem  to  re- 
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produce  forever  the  same  ideas  ?  Or, 
does  the  legend  of  Quetzal-coatl,  the 
Feathered  Serpent  horn  of  a  Virgin,  the 
Lycurgus  and  Bacchus  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, who  came  from  some  unknown  land 
hke  Manco  Capac  of  Peru,  and  returned 
thither,  having  civilized  Anahuac  ;  does 
this  story  point  to  a  connection  in  long 
past  years  between  America  and  the 
further  India  where,  at  the  date  assigned 
to  Quetzal-coatl,  Serpent  worship  was 
in  its  glory  ?  Mr.  Fergusson  seems  to 
incline  to  the  last  suggestion,  yet  can- 
didly admits  that  the  fact  that  all  Amer- 
ican Serpent  worship  was  that  of  the  na- 
tive noxious  Rattlesnake,  argues  against 
the  Indian  hypothesis. 

Returning  to  the  old  world,  where 
Mr.  Fergusson  begins  his  survey,  we  find 
Egypt  with  only  a  "  fractional  part  "  of 
its  great  theology  occupied  by  either 
trees  or  serpents.* 

In  Greece^  as  already  remarked,  the 
frequent  traces  of  both  woi'ships,  veiy 
loosely  connected  with  tlie  Olympian 
mythology,  force  us  to  suppose  that  Ave 
have  here  an  instance  of  the  religions  of 
two  distinct  races  intermingled  ;  the 
lower  cropping  up  through  the  higher 
like  weeds  in  a  cornfield.  Not  to  dwell 
on  the  numerous  earlier  myths  regard- 
ing Serpents,  the  Pythons  and  Hydras, 
Echidna  and  the  Dragon  of  the  Garden 
of  the  Hesperides  (the  Greek  counter- 
part to  the  Hebrew  Serpent  of  the  Tree 
of  Life  in  Eden),  there  appear  actually 
in  historic  times  the  Serpent  kept  in  the 
Erechtheum,  whose  escape  warned  the 
Athenians  to  fly  from  the  Pei-sians  ;  and 
the  serpents  of  u.'Esculapius  at  Epidau- 
rus,  which  the  Roman  Senate  sent  an 
embassy  to  obtain.  The  latter  incident 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  astonishing  in 
history — in  that  future  History  of  Opin- 
ion of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  f  icts 
are  stated  by  Livy  (x.  47),  Valerius 
Maximus  (i.  8,  2),  and  Aurelius  Victor 
(xxii.  1) ;  and  Ovid  devotes  a  long  poem 
(Met.  XV.  5)  to  their  embellishment.  A 
Plague,  it  seems,  ravaged  Rome,   and 


*  A  learned  friend  has  favored  me  with  some 
notes  tending  to  show  that  Mr.  Fergusson,  in 
this  short  chapter,  has  not  done  justice  to  the 
extent  of  Serpent  worship  and  Serpent  honor  in 
P]gypt.  He  seems,  especially,  to  have  overlooked 
the  importance  of  the  myths  relating  to  Apoph 
or  Typhon  the  Evil  Serpent,  a  personage  whose 
history  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  explore. 
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in  the  year  of  the  city  462 — more  than 
a  century,  be  it  remembered,  after  Soc- 
rates, two  generations  after  Plato — a 
living  Serpent  was  solenudy  fetched  fi"om 
Greece  to  Italy,  and  i-eceived  Avith  di- 
\\WQ  honors  on  the  baiiks  of  the  Tiber 
by  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome  ! 
Of  course,  on  the  advent  of  the  sacred 
reptile  "  the  plague  Avas  stayed  ;  "  and 
^sculapius  received  in  Italy  the  thanks- 
givings which,  according  to  the  Book  of 
Numbers,  were  offered  on  a.  strangely 
similar  occasion  in  the  Arabian  Desert 
to  Jehovah.  Fi'om  this  time  a  Serpent, 
portrayed  in  a  conventional  attitude, 
Avas  in  the  Roman  world  the  recognized 
type  of  a  sacred  place  ;  and  the  Epidau- 
lian  serpents,  as  Pausajiias  tells,  held 
their  place  among  the  gods  of  Greece 
till  long  after  tl)e  age  of  Christ. 

Nor  did  the  twin-idolatry  of  Ti'ees  f  lil 
to  find  its  place  in  the  hospitable  pan- 
theon of  Greece.  When  Minerva  con- 
tended Avith  Neptune  for  the  patronage 
of  Athens  (an  event  which  Ptiidias  did 
not  disdain  to  commemorate  in  the  mag- 
nificent western  pediment  of  the  Parthe- 
non, now  in  the  British  Museum)  she 
created  the  Olive  Tree  to  match  Nep- 
tune's gift  of  the  Horse,  and  planted 
this  her  Tree  of  Knowledge  on  the  Acro- 
polis, committing  it  to  the  care  of  the 
Serpent-god,  Erichthonius.  The  Erech- 
theum, whose  ruins  still  form  the  loveli- 
est Ionic  temple  in  the  Avorld,  was  built 
over  the  spot;  the  Olive  standing,  as 
Fergusson  believes,  in  the  beautiful  por- 
tion of  the  Pandroseum  supported  by  the 
Caryatids,  an  hypothesis  fairly  account- 
ing for  its  hitherto  inexplicable  form. 
Beneath,  in  a  cell,  adjoining  the  well  of 
Neptune,  lived  the  Serpent,  whose  actual 
reptilian  existence  seems  proved  by  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (viii.  41) 
that  Avhen  the  Persians  approaclied 
Athens,  the  Serpent  Avas  announced  to 
have  refused  its  food  and  fled ;  Avhere- 
upon  the  people  at  length  quitted  their 
city  in  despair,  as  Avarned  by  their  tute- 
lary deity. 

The  Oak,  or  rather  grove  of  oaks,  at 
Dodona  was  always  attributed  by  tradi- 
tion to  the  planting  of  Pelasgi,  and  ex- 
isted till  the  time  of  Constantine  ;  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  tAVO  thousand  years.  The 
oracle  which  spoke  therein  was  said  to 
come  from  the  sacred  pigeons  rustling 
among  the  leaves,  and  from  bells  with 
43 
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which  the  branches  were  hung.  No 
temple  existed  there  ;  the  grove  itself 
was  the  sacred  place.  Again,  the  laurel 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  as  sacred  as  the 
oak  of  Dodona.  Under  its  shade  the 
Python  took  refuge ;  one  combination 
more  of  Tree  and  Serpent. 

In  ancient  Italy  the  Etruscan  relics 
preserve  no  memorial  of  the  kind  we  are 
seeking.  But  at  Lanuvium,  sixteen  miles 
fi-oni  Home,  was  a  dark  grove  sacred  to 
Juno  ;  and  near  it  the  abode  of  a  great 
serpent,  the  oracle  of  female  chastity. 
In  later  ages  we  find  Persius  speaking 
of  the  custom  above  mentioned  of  paint- 
ing certain  conventional  figures  of  ser- 
pents on  walls,  to  indicate  the  sanctity 
df  the  spot — a  practice  of  which  there 
are  several  examples  at  Herculaneura 
and  Pompeii.  Most  surprising  of  all, 
however,  are  the  legends  of  Romans  and 
Greeks  born  of  serpents.  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  is  said  to  have  believed  himself  the 
son  of  a  snake ;  and  Augustus  allowed 
it  to  be  understood  that  his  mother  Atia 
had  received  him  from  a  serpent.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  before  he  undertook  to 
prove  himself  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
was  supi>osed  (apparently  by  Philip  him- 
self), to  be  the  son  of  a  serpent  who  ac- 
tually appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  in  la- 
ter years  to  save  the  life  of  his  general 
Ptolemy.  To  find  such  fables  gravely 
told  by  writers  like  Plutarch  and  Lncian, 
and  even  mentioned  by  Cicero  without 
any  expression  of  contempt,  is  truly  as- 
tonishing. We  ask  ourselves,  can  there 
be  any  legends  current  amongst  us  which 
will  seem  equally  absurd  to  posterity  ? 

Passing  from  Rome  to  her  barbarian 
conquerors  we  find  among  the  Teutonic 
tribes  no  traces  of  Serpent  worship,  but 
many  of  the  worship  of  Trees.  The  last 
relic  of  this  old  creed  is  probably  the 
Stockam-Eisen^  the  Apprentice's  tree, 
still  standing  in  the  heart  of  Vienna.  In 
ancient  Sarmatia  and  modern  Poland 
both  Trees  and  Serpents  were  worship- 
ped by  the  peasantry  even  to  the  limits 
of  the  present  century. 

Scandinavia  offers  the  most  complete 
puzzle  to  raythologists,  and  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  folly  of  relying  on 
mere  philological  analogies  in  sudi  re- 
searches. Were  Woden,  or  Boden,  and 
Buddha  the  same  person  ?  Woden  came 
from  the  East  to  Europe  just  when  active 


missionaries  were  spreading  Buddhism 
on  all  sides.  The  fourth  day  of  the  week 
is  Wednesday  in  the  West,  and  Budh- 
har  in  the  East.  But  can  we  leap  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  religions  were  there- 
fore identical  ?  Fergusson  says :  "There 
are  not,  perhaps,  two  other  religions  in 
the  world  so  diametrically  opposed  to  ore 
another,  nor  two  persons  so  different 
as  the  gentle  Sakya  Muni,  who  left  a 
kingdom  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
mankind,  and  Odin,  '  the  terrible  and 
severe  God,  the  Father  of  slaughter.' " 
If  the  two  religions  came  anywhere  in 
contact,  it  Avas  at  their  base,  for  under- 
lying both  was  a  strange  substratum  of 
Tree  and  Sepent  worship.  The  Yggdrr- 
sil  Ash-tree,  in  the  Norse  mythology, 
with  one  of  its  roots  over  the  Well  of 
Knowledge,  and  with  the  Serpent  Nid- 
hog  gnawing  its  stem,  suggests  obvious 
analogies,  not  only  with  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge  and  Serpent  of  Eden,  but 
with  the  Bo-Tree  of  Buddha.  Olaus 
Magnus  in  the  sixteenth  century  speaks 
of  serpents  as  still  kept  as  household 
gods  in  Sweden  :  a  circumstance  which, 
when  we  remember  the  insignificant 
nature  of  the  northern  reptile,  seems  to 
point  to  some  Southern  or  Eastern  tra- 
dition of  its  importance. 

In  Gaxd^  as  in  Germany,  Tree  worship 
seems  to  have  prevailed  ;  but  of  Serpent 
worship  there  is  no  trace,  save  one  child- 
ish legend  reported  by  Pliny  as  from  the 
Druids. 

As  to  Great  Britain.,  Mr.  Fergusson's 
views  will  probably  be  more  contested, 
than  those  he  has  given  of  any  other 
country.  Perhaps  most  i-eaders,  towhom 
the  notion  of  a  connection  between  the 
Druids  and  Stonehenge  and  Serpent 
worship  have  been  more  or  less  vaguely 
familiar,  will  be  startled  to  learn  that 
"  there  are  only  two  very  short  para- 
graphs in  any  classical  authors  which 
mention  the  Druids  in  connection  with 
Britain — not  one  that  mentions  Serpent 
worship — and  not  one  English  author 
prior  to  the  thirteenth  century  who 
names  either  the  one  or  the  other."  Our 
knowledge  on  the  subject  is  almost 
wholly  derived  from  the  Welsh  Triads; 
and  even  in  them  the  word  Druid  occurs 
but  rarely.  The  relation  of  Stonehenge 
and  Avebury  to  either  Druidism  or  Ser- 
pent Worship,  Mr.  Fergusson  treats  as 
wholly  imaginary.     The  bare  Wiltshire 
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downs  were  the  very  last  places  likely 
for  the  grove-loving  Celts  to  choose  for 
their  temples,  though  they  might  (espe- 
cially if  battle-fields)  choose  them  fur  the 
site  of  tombs. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  viyq  many 
raegalithic  momunents,  several  of  which 
bear  sculptures  of  serpents,  while  others, 
apparently  of  equal  antiquity,  bear  the 
Christian  cross.  To  all  appearance  these 
serpent  monuments  mark  the  furthest 
wave  of  the  great  Woden-movement 
which  spread  from  the  Caucasus  to 
Scandinavia. 

After  this  hasty  sweep  over  Afiica, 
•America,  and  Europe,  which  we  have 
permitted  ourselves  to  make  in  the  re- 
verse order  of  tliat  adopted  by  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  ;  after  finding  Serpent  and  Tree 
AVorship  alive  in  Dahomey,  and  leaving 
its  broad  and  unmistakable  traces  in 
Central  America,  ancient  Greece,  Rome, 
Scandinavia,  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Britain ; 
we  turn  with  some  comprehension  of  the 
universality  of  these  marvellous  delu- 
sions to  the  brief  hints  which  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  have  preserved  of  its  exis- 
tence, even  among  the  people  who  had 
Isaiah  for  their  prophet,  and  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Job  for  their  poet. 

The  Garden  of  Eden,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  Euphrates,  was  doubtless 
conceived  of  as  occupying  a  position  in 
Mesopotamia.  Here,  in  the  earliest  re- 
cord of  Semitic  thought,  we  find  the 
two  inseparable  relics,  the  Tree  and  the 
Serpent ;  a  Tree  of  Knowledge  and  a 
Serpent  "  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of 
the  field," — doubtless  the  Ilea  or  Hoa, 
the  Serpent  God,  the  third  of  tlie  Baby- 
lonish triad  of  gods.  Very  ingenious  is 
Mr.  Fergusson's  idea  that  this  story,  and 
the  curse  of  the  serpent,  was  introduced 
by  the  monotheistic  author  of  the  frag- 
ment of  Genesis  in  which  it  is  found,  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  hatre<l  of 
the  early  Serpent  worship,  wliich  in  his 
time  and  for  ages  afterwards  was  doubt- 
less still  flourishing.  Jehovah  cursed  the 
serpent,  and  "put  enmity  between  his 
seed  (i.  e.  his  worshippers)  and  man  of 
woman  burn."  May  we  surmise  that 
here  also  we  find  the  traces  of  that  notion 
so  prevalent,  according  to  Sir  J.  Lubbock, 
in  the  border  land  of  prehistoric  times  ; 
that  the  later  race  alone  was  human,  the 
seed  of  a  Mortal  "Woman,  and  the  elder 
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primeval  race,  with  ite  ruder  creed  and 
weapons,  merely  impish,  dwarf,  and 
bestial  ? 

Next  to  the  Tree  of  Eden,  a  trace  of 
the  same  worship  may  be  found  in 
Abraham's  terebinth  at  Mamre ;  wor- 
shipped, according  to  Eusebius,  down  to 
the  time  of  Constantine,  and  still,  if  we 
may  believe  tradition,  spreading  its  leafy 
boughs  laden  with  acorns  beside  the 
vineyards  of  Eshkol. 

Again,  we  find  in  Exodus,  Jehovah 
speaking  to  Moses  in  the  Burning  Bush 
(or  Tree)  — a  Tree,  according  to  Josephus, 
hallowed  before  the  event.  At  the  same 
moment,  Moses'  Rod  was  turned  into  a 
Serpent ;  a  wonder  afterwards  repeated 
by  both  Moses  and  Aaron  ;  and  imitated 
by  the  Egyptian  magicians  then  and  ever 
since,  by  means  of  pressure  on  the  back 
of  the  serpent's  neck  productive  of  tem- 
por.'n-y  catalepsy. 

But  the  most  suggestive  of  all  the 
stories  of  Serpent  dulia  is  that  told  in 
Xumbers  xxi.  The  Israelites  having 
murmured  as  usual,  "  the  Lord  sent  fiery 
serpents,  and  they  Vtit  the  people."  On 
their  repentance  Moses  is  directed  to 
"  make  a  fiery  serpent  and  set  it  on  a 
pole"  (the  caduceus  of  the  Healing  God), 
"  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one 
that  is  bitten,  when  he  looketh  upon  it, 
shall  live."  The  worship  thus  inaugurat- 
ed is  no  more  mentioned  in  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  butassumingthe  received  chronol- 
ogy to  be  anything  near  the  truth,it  actual- 
ly survived  for  more  than  seven  centuries, 
and  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  "the children 
of  Israel  did  burn  incense  "  to  the  self- 
same brazen  Serpent,  preserved  actually 
in  the  very  Temple  (2  Kings  xviii.  4). 
The  reformer  king  at  the  same  time  "  cut 
down  the  Groves,  and  brake  in  pieces  the 
Serpent,"  thus  combining  in  common 
ruin  the  two  ever-parallel  idolatries.  But 
no  religion  was  pure  enough  to  destroy 
altogether  the  marvellous  infiituation. 
Even  after  the  great  Christian  Reforma- 
tion, the  Serpent  worship  cropped  up 
like  the  hydra  itself.  The  Ophites  or 
Serpentinian  Gnostics  preferred,  as  Ter- 
tullian  tells  us,  the  Serpent  to  Chiist, 
"  inasmuch  as  the  former  brought  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  into  the 
world  !''  (Tertullian,  J)e  Proescript. 
Hereticormn,  cxlvii.) 

AVe  now  pass  to  Serpent  Worship  in 
ancient  Persia,  and  here  the  theory  of 
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the  author  that  thQ  Aryan  races  were 
never,  and  the  Touranian  races  always, 
serpent  worshippers,  meets  with  strong 
confirmation.  In  the  theology  of  Zoro- 
aster, Dahaka,  or  Zohak,  was  an  evil 
being  created  by  Ahrimanes.  In  Persian 
mytliology  he  is  a  king  who  reigned  at 
Babel  for  1,000  years,  having  two  ser- 
pents growing  between  his  shoulders, 
and  daily  devouring  men  until  liis  own 
destruction  by  the  "  Biilliant  Feridoun," 
the  servant  of  Ormuzd.  Here  again,  the 
religion  of  the  pre- Aryan,  as  in  Genesis 
that  of  the  pre-Semitic  race,  is  repre- 
sented as  detestable  and  accursed. 

The  Tree  worship  of  ancient  Persia 
and  India  is  even  more  curious  than  the 
passing  spurn  of  Zoroastrianism  at  Ser- 
pent worship.  Both  Zend  Avesta  and 
Vedas  are  full  of  mysterious  allusions  to 
the  Hom,  or  Soma  tree,  and  its  sacra- 
mental jnice.  In  modern  times  the  Brah- 
mans  have  taken  a  creeping  shrub,  the 
Asclepias,  to  be  the  Soma;  and  its  sacred 
juice,  as  tasted  by  Hang,  that  profane 
German  has  unhesitatingly  styled  "  a 
nasty  drink."  But  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve with  Wiudischmann,  that  the 
original  Iloma  was  a  very  diflferent  tree, 
and  identical  with  the  Tree  Gogard,  the 
Tree  wliich  enlightened  the  eyes.  Sus- 
picions may  also,  we  think,  exist  that  it 
was  the  ^-Iv/ipelus,  the  Vine  of  Bacchus. 
Mr.  Fergusson  elsewhere  quotes  Maxi- 
minius  of  Tyre,  to  say  that  Taxilus 
showed  Alexander  a  serpent  which  he 
worshipped  "  as  an  image  of  that  god 
whom  the  Greeks  call  Dionysos."  May 
we  add  the  suggestion  (from  the  auda- 
city of  which  Mr,  Fei'gusson  nmst  be 
exonerated),  that  the  Homa,  the  Soma, 
the  Gogard,  the  Ampelus  of  Bacchus, 
and  the  Tooba  tree  of  Mahomet,  were 
all  one  with  the  Vine  of  Noah ;  and  that 
all  the  awful  and  solemn  mysteries  con- 
nected therewiih  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  as — "  getting 
drunk  ?  " 

Cashmere  was  a  very  kingdom  of 
Serpents  and  their  worshippers ;  Nagas^ 
as  the  Indians  call  them,  namely,  human 
beings  with  serpents  growing  between 
their  shoulders.  The  connection  between 
the  early  Buddhists  and  these  Serpent- 
inians  of  Cashmere  helps  our  author's 
further'  theories  considerably  ;  but  we 
have  no  space  to  detail  the  particu- 
lars. 


In  Camhodla,  in  the  further  India, 
Serpent  worship  reached  its  utmost 
splendor.  The  great  temple  of  Nakhon- 
Vat,  wholly  devoted  to  this  strange 
cultus,  is  even  in  its  ruins  one  of  the 
noblest  buildings  in  the  world.  First 
discovered  in  1858  and  1860  by  M. 
Mouhot,  they  have  since  been  photo- 
graphed by  Mr.  J.  Thomson,  and  exhil>\t 
architecture  of  the  utmost  splendor, 
and  of  a  style  curiously  resembling  the 
Roman  form  of  Doric.  Six  hundred  feet 
square  at  the  base,  the  building  rises  in 
the  centre  to  the  height  of  180  feet, 
"  while  every  part  is  covex'ed  with  carv- 
ings in  stone,  generally  beautiful  in 
design  and  always  admirably  adapted  to  ■ 
their  situation."  Every  angle  of  the  roof, 
every  cornice,  every  entablature,  bears 
the  seven-headed  serpent;  and  instead 
of  the  Greek  cella  with  the  Statue  of  the 
genius  loci^  there  are  courts  containing 
tanks,  in  which  (we  are  compelled  to 
infer)  the  living  Serpents  dwelt  and  were 
adored.  The  date  of  this  marvellous 
structure  must  be  somewhere  about  the 
tenth  century  of  our  era;  at  all  events 
l)efore  the  fourteenth,  when  the  Siamese 
conquered  Cambodia,  the  cities  of  the 
Serpent  vvorsliippers  were  deserted,  and 
Buddhism  was  established. 

In  China  the  traces  of  Serpent  wor- 
sliip  are  ol)scure ;  the  most  notable  being 
the  popularity  of  the  emblem  of  a  mon- 
strous heraldic  dragon ;  and  a  legend  of 
two  heaven-sent  serpents  who  attended 
the  first  ablutions  of  Confucius, 

Scattered  all  over  Oceanica  7m^  Aus- 
tralia are  instances  enough  to  coun- 
tenance the  hypothesis  that  it  was  by 
way  of  the  islands  the  cultus  penetrated 
to  Central  America. 

All  the  Cingalese  Buddhist  histories 
describe  Buddha  as  himself  converting 
the  Nagas  of  Ceylon  ;  but  in  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson's  opinion,  the  conversion  was  far 
from  complete.  Tree  worship  has  been 
even  more  openly  adhered  to  than  that 
of  Serpents.  King  Asoka,  the  Constan- 
tino of  Buddhism,  b.c.  250,  sent  a  branch 
of  the  Bo-tree  to  the  king  of  Anuradha- 
pura,  who  received  it  with  the  utmost 
honors  and  planted  it  in  the  centre  of 
his  capital.  The  city  is  now  a  desert 
and  its  temples  in  ruins ;  but  the  Bo- 
tree  still  flourishes,  and  every  year 
thousands  of  pilgrims  repair  to  it  to  offer 
up    prayers    which    are    "  more   likely 
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to  be  answered  if  uttered  in  its  ]  re- 
sence." 

Reaching  India  at  last,  the  sphere  of 
his  principal  discoveries,  Mr.  Fergusson 
attempts  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the 
very  difficult  ethnology  and  religious 
history  of  the  peninsula.  Into  this  maze 
we  cannot  spare  space  to  follow  him. 
His  leading  idea  here,  as  throughout  the 
book,  is  that  Serpent  worship  is  always 
the  cropping  up  of  the  superstition  of  an 
underlying  Touranian  race,  and  that  to 
neither  of  the  great  Aryan  immigrations 
— called  the  Solar  and  the  Lunar  races 
— was  it  due.  The  Aryan  Buddha,  how- 
ever, by  f  dling  back  on  other  Touranian 
ideas  caused  its  great  revival,  and  the 
Serpent- emblazoned  Topes  of  Sanchi  and 
Amravati  are  the  existing  monuments 
of  the  facts.  With  the  disappearance 
of  Buddhism  from  Hindostan  and  the 
rise  of  modern  Brahminism  under  the 
leadership  of  Sankara  Acharya  about 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  a.d., 
the  erection  of  such  buildings  ceased  ; 
but  not  on  that  account  has  the  Avorship 
of  either  living  or  sculptured  serpents 
died  out  of  India.  To  the  description 
of  these  two  great  Topes,  and  the  mag- 
nificent collection  of  photographs  and 
lithographs  of  their  sculptures,  the  re- 
mamder  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  book  is  de- 
voted. As  the  descriptions  are,  of 
course,  not  intelligible  without  the 
plates,*  we  can  only  offer  a  general  ac- 
count of  these  very  remarkable  ruins. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  we  must 
allow  ourselves  to  give  utterance  to  an 
expression  of  surprise  at  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  doctrine,  repeated  here  from  his 
Architecture,  that  the  Aryan  race  were 
never  buildei'S,  because  "they  always 
had  too  firm  a  conviction  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  consequently  of 
the  existence  of  a  future  state,  ever  to 
care  much  for  a  brick  or  stone  immor- 
tality in  this  world,  and  no  material  art 
satisfied  the  cravings  of  their  intellec- 
tual powers."  (p.  78.)  It  may  be  a 
fact  that  the  Aryan  races  were  not 
architects.  We  cannot  presume  to 
argue  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Fergusson's 
vast  erudition  on  the  subject ;  albeit  to 


*  We  saw  these  beautiful  plate  engravings,  and 
heard  the  substance  of  this  article  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Norwich,  August, 
1868. — Editor  of  Eclectic. 


admit  the  Aryan  origin  of  the  people's 
who  built  the  temj^les  of  Athens  and  the 
churches  of  Rome,  York,  and  Stras- 
bourg, and  yet  maintain  that  the  genius 
of  architecture  is  foreign  to  their  blood, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  startling  paradox. 
But  whatever  IVIr.  Fergusson's /"r/ci  may 
by,  the  reason  he  assigns  for  it  is,  of 
course,  open  to  our  criticism,  and 
against  this  reason  we  cannot  but  vigor- 
ously protest.  That  a  vivid  belief  in  a 
future  life  would  nullify  all  ambition  for 
a  stone  immortality,  is  surely  very  im- 
probable, in  the  first  place;  and  in  the 
second,  the  example  of  the  Egyptians 
seems  to  prove  precisely  the  opposite 
conclusion.  If  ever  there  were  a  race 
which  intensely  felt  the  consciousness  of 
the  great  truth,  "that  the  soul  of  a  man 
never  dies,"  it  was  that  same  race  which 
so  desired  a  stone  immortality,  that  it 
loaded  the  earth  with  Pyramids,  whicli 
are  hardly  so  much  works  of  architec- 
tural art,  as  mere  utterances  of  that 
longing.  It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson can  have  overlooked  this  fact. 
We  cannot  conjecture  how  he  can  get 
over  it. 

The  ruins  of  Sanchi  in  Central  India, 
between  the  towns  of  Bliilsa  and  Bho- 
pal,  and  those  of  Amravati  on  the 
Kistua,  are  of  an  age  immediately  pre- 
cedhig  and  following  the  Christian  era. 
Those  of  Sanchi  are  the  most  ancient ; 
the  principal  Tope,  as  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe,  having  been  erected  by 
King  Asoka,  about  b.c.  250.  Stone 
building  was  then  evidently  m  its  in- 
fancy in  India,  and  only  beginning  to 
replace  wood,  whose  forms  of  construc- 
tion it  is  made  to  imitate.  All  the 
details,  and  especially  the  forms  of  the 
very  singular  surrounding  stone  rails 
and  their  gateways,  are,  as  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  says,  "very  good  carpentry,  but 
very  poor  masonry."  Three  forms  per- 
vade all  the  moiuiraents  of  both  Sanchi 
and  Amravati:  —  1.  Topes  or  Sttlpas, 
moundlike  buildings  erected  for  the 
preservation  of  relics ;  2.  Chaityas, 
which,  both  in  form  and  purpose,  re- 
sembled early  Christian  churches;  3. 
Viharas,  residences  of  priests  and  monks 
attached  to  the  Topes  and  Chaityas. 
The  Topes  at  Sanchi  form  part  of  a 
great  group  of  such  monuments,  extend- 
insr  over  a  district  of  seventeen  miles 
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and  numbering  forty  or  fifty  tumuli. 
The  great  Tope  consists  of  an  enormous 
mound,  built  in  the  following  manner : 
First,  a  basement  121  feet  in  diameter 
and  14  feet  high.  On  the  top  of  this  a 
terrace  or  procession  path  5  feet  6  inch- 
es wide.  Within  this  rises  the  dome, 
a  trimcated  hemisphere  39  feet  high, 
originally  coated  with  chunam.  On  the 
top  of  the  dome  is  a  level  platform 
measuring  34  feet  across.  Within  this 
was  a  square  Tee  or  reUc  box,  of  sixteen 
square  pillars  with  rails,  and,  over  all,  a 
circular  sup|)ort  for  the  umbrella  which 
always  crowned  these  monuments.  But 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
building  is  the  rail,  which  surrounds  it 
at  the  distance  of  9  feet  6  inches  from 
the  base,  and  consists  of  100  pillars  11 
feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  gigantic  gate- 
ways. Tiiese  gateways  are  covered 
with  the  richest  and  most  fmtastic 
sculptures  both  in  the  round  and  in  bas- 
relief  About  one  half  of  their  sculp- 
tures represent  the  worship  of  Trees  or 
of  D.igobas  (relic  shrines),  others  re- 
present scenes  in  the  life  of  Buddha,  and 
others  again,  ordinary  events,  feasting, 
conceits,  and  so  on.  The  merit  of  these 
sculptures,  Mr.  Fergusson  considers  as 
"superior  to  that  of  Egypt,  but  inferior 
to  the  art  as  practised  in  Greece."  They 
are  "  extremely  dilFerent  to  the  usual 
sculptures  brought  home  from  India. 
Neither  at  Sanchi  nor  at  Amravati  are 
there  any  of  those  many-armed  or  many- 
headed  divinities,  who  form  the  staple 
of  the  modern  Hindoo  Pantheon.  There 
are  none  of  those  monstrous  combina- 
tions of  men  with  the  heads  of  ele- 
phants, or  lions,  or  boars.  All  the  men 
and  women  are  represented  as  acting  as 
men  and  women  have  acted  in  all  time." 
The  sculptures  at  Sanchi  are  the  more 
rude  and  vigorous.  Those  at  Amravati 
are  on  a  scale  of  excellence,  "  perhaps 
nearer  to  the  contemporary  art  of  the 
Roman  Empire  under  Constantine,  than 
any  other  that  could  be  named,  or  of 
the  early  Italian  Renaissance." 

Two  races  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished as  depicted  in  the  sculptures. 
First,^  the  Hindus,  originally  pure  Aryans, 
though  of  mixed  blood  at  the  age  of  the 
sculptures,  evidently  the  dominant  race. 
The  men  wear  the  dhoti  and  turban  ; 
the  women  are  covered  with  jewels,  but 
strangely  devoid  of  clothing.     This  last 


is  a  feature  so  remarkable  that  as  the 
same  is  commonly  elsewhere  found,  Mr. 
Fergusson  concludes  that  before  the 
Mahometan  conquest,  nudity  in  India 
conveyed  no  sense  of  indecency.  The 
second  race  wore  kilts  and  cloaks,  and 
(most  marked  peculiarity)  are  repre- 
sented with  beards,  which  the  Aryans 
never  wear.  The  women  wear  neat  and 
decent  dresses  and  no  ornaments.  It 
would  appear  that  these  are  the  abori- 
gines of  the  country. 

Some  obscurity  exists  as  to  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  tlie  Serpents  introduced 
into  these  sculptures.  Are  the  Hindus 
intended  to  honor  them?  are  the  ser- 
pents (nagas)  to  honor  the  Hindus  ? 
13ut  no  doubt  at  all  exists  about  the  re- 
verence which  men  are  everywhere  re- 
presented as  paying  to  Trees.  Plate 
XXV  for  example  represents  the  Bo-tree 
of  Buddha  growing  out  of  a  temple. 
Devas  bear  offerings  to  it  above,  and 
four  Hindus  stand  before  it,  below,  with 
closed  hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
"  Taken  altogether, "  says  ]\[r.  Fergus- 
son,  "  the  Tree  is  the  most  important 
object  of  worship"  in  the  Sanchi  Tope. 
"  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
extreme  frequency  of  the  illustrations 
of  it." 

The  Amravati  Topes  are  in  a  much 
more  ruinous  state  than  those  of  Sanchi. 
Fortunately  Sir  Walter  Elliot  procured 
a  quantity  of  sculptures  Irom  them,  and 
sent  them  to  England  in  1856.  These — 
discovered  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  1867  in 
the  coach-house  of  Fife  House — are  a 
perfect  treasury  of  knowledge  of  ancient 
Indian  religion  and  manners,  as  the 
beautiful  photographs  of  them  in  this 
volume  amply  testify.  The  gieat  Tope 
at  Amravati  was  of  enormous  size.  Its 
dimensions,  as  recorded  by  Colonel 
Mackenzie,  are  195  feet  for  the  inside 
diameter  of  the  outer  circle,  and  165 
feet  for  that  of  the  inner.  On  the  first 
of  these  measurements  Mr.  Fergusson 
appends  the  following  note:  "By  a 
curious  coincidence  this  is  exactly  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  outer  circle  at 
Stonehenge.  The  outer  rail  in  the  In- 
dian example  is  14  feet  high;  that  at 
Stonehenge  is  as  nearly  as  can  now  be 
measured,  15  feet  6  inches."  In  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson's  opinion  the  two  buildings  were 
erected  much  about  the  same  time  and 
for  the  same  purpose,  viz.  that  of  ceno- 
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taplis  or  relic-shriues.  Each  of  the  four 
gateways  at  Amravati  projected  about 
30  feet  beyond  the  outer  rail,  but  they 
are  all  so  much  ruined  that  the  dinien 
sions  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.  The 
sculptures  brought  away  proved  on  ex- 
amination to  be  of  three  kinds:  1. 
Large  and  coarse,  belonging  to  the  cen- 
tral building.  2.  Carvings  so  delicate 
as  to  seem  rather  to  belong  to  ivory  than 
to  stone,  belonging  to  the  inner  rail.  3. 
A  group  belonging  to  the  outer  rail. 
The  quantity  of  these  sculptures  was 
amazing.  The  central  discs  of  the  pil- 
lars alone  contained  from  6,000  to  VjOOO 
figures : 

"  If  we  add  to  these  the  continuous  frieze 
above,  and  the  sculptures  above  and  below 
the  disc3  on  the  pillars,  there  probably  were 
not  less  than  from  120  to  140  figures  for  each 
intercolumniation,  say  12,000  to  14,000  in  all. 
The  inner  rail  probably  contains  even  a 
greater  number  of  figures  than  this,  but  they 
are  so  small  as  more  to  resemble  ivory  carving, 
but  except  perhaps  the  great  frieze  at  Nakhon- 
Vat  (in  Cambodia),  there  is  not  even  in  India, 
and  certainly  not  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  a  storied  page  of  sculpture  equal  in 
extent  to  what  this  must  have  been  when 
complete.  If  not  quite,  it  must  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  nearly  perfect  less  than  a 
century  ago." 

The  subjects  of  these  sculptures  are  of 
course  very  various — animals,  bulls,  ele- 
phants, &c.,  very  well  depicted  feasts, 
concerts  of  instruments,  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Buddha,  and  so  on.  Most  promi- 
nent, as  well  as  most  interesting  as  touch- 
ing on  our  subject,  are  the  groups  of  Tree 
and  Serpent  worshippers  everywhere  to 
be  observed. 

Af  Sanchi,  the  Serpent  worship  had 
been  in  the  background,  and  the  Tree 
worship  ]H-ominent.  At  Amravati,  in  the 
oldest  part,  the  Tree  flourishes  as  usual, 
but  in  the  later  portion  the  Serpent  ap- 
pears ten  or  twelve  times  as  the  princi- 
pal object  of  worship  ;  twice  he  shields 
the  head  of  Buddha,  and  forty  or  fifty 
times  he  appears  spreading  his  protecting 
hood  of  heads  over  Rajahs  and  persons 
of  importance. 

This  may  be  reckoned  the  culmination 
of  Buddhistic  Serpent  worship  in  India. 
Four  centuries  later  Brahminism  revived, 
and  Buddhism  was  banished  to  the  far- 
ther India,  Ceylon,  China,  and  Thibet. 
But  was  there  then  an  end  of  this  ever- 
reviving  hydra  of  idolatry  ?    Not  at  all ! 


The  Serpent  still  plays  an  important  part 
in  that  half  of  Hindu  worship  which  is 
addressed  to  Vishnu,  and  appears  con- 
stantly in  his  images,  extending  its  hood 
of  heads  over  him,  or  twisted  round  his 
throne.*  In  a  letter  which  Mr.  Fer- 
gussou  has  published  in  his  Appendix, 
dated  in  January  of  the  present  year 
(1869),  Dr.  Balfour  says,  "Snake  wor- 
ship is  general  throughout  peninsular 
India,  both  of  the  sculptured  form  and 
of  the  living  creature."  The  vitality  of 
the  idolatry  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
vitality  of  the  idol.  The  Serpent  is 
always  "  scotched  but  not  killed."  * 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  sum  up  some 
of  the  results  towards  which  these  mar- 
shalled facts  of  Mr.  Fergusson  most 
clearly  point.  In  the  first  place,  we  find 
that  a  certain  form  of  worship  has  once 
extended  over  nearly  the  whole  known 
world.  We  find  that  it  lingered  long, 
even  amid  Greek  and  Roman  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  subsisted  side  by  side  with  the 
Monotheism  of  the  Jews  so  late  as  the 
days  of  Hezekiah.  We  find  that  it 
cropped  up  through  Buddhism  and 
Braminism  as  it  had  done  through  the 
Norse  and  Grecian  mythologies,  and 
that  it  formed  a  large  part  of  the  reli- 
gion of  ancient  America.  Finally,  we 
find  that  it  still  exists  in  all  its  horrid 
glory  among  the  sanguinary  savages  of 
Dahomey;  and  dwells  yet  uncouquei-ed 
among  our  subjects  of  Hindostan.  Here 
is  assuredly  food  enough  for  reflection. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  reli- 
gion without  a  Book  or  an  organized 
Church  ;  a  religion  which  never  had  a 
Prophet  or  an  Apostle,  and  which  oflers, 
consequently,  absolutely  no  ground  on 
which  to  exercise  historical  criticism.  It 
is  (as  we  said  at  starting)  a  contribution 
to  the  History  of  Oianion  and  Senti- 
ment, an  amazing  contribution  to  it ;  but 
no  contribution  worth  naming  to  the  or- 
dinary history  of  facts  and  persons.  The 
more  we  consider  it,  the  more  mysterious 
it   appears.     That   a  creatui-e   like   the 


*  Before  the  writer  at  this  moment  stands  a 
brazen  idol  of  the  kind,  not  long  ago  brought 
from  India.  At  the  base  is  the  tortoise,  on  which 
in  Hindu  cosmogony  stands  the  elephant  on  which 
rests  the  world.  From  the  back  of  the  tortoise  in 
this  image  rises  a  tree;  and  on  the  lotus  flower 
which  crowns  the  tree  Vishnu — four-armed — is 
seated.  Round  the  stem  of  the  tree  a  serpent  ia 
twisted. 
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Serpent,  naturally  dreadful,  should  come 
to  be  universally  beloved,  that  the  owner 
of  the  poison-fang  should  be  constantly 
identified  with  the  Restorer  of  Health  ; 
this  is  of  itself  a  paradox.  Again,  the 
ever-recurring  connection  between  the 
Tree  and  the  Serpent,  the  beautiful  and 
beneficent  vegetable  and  the  noxious 
reptile,  is  wellnigh  incomprehensible. 
Fiit  ure  thinkers  pondering  these  facts  may 
see  light  through  them,  and  be  enabled 
to  gain  new  and  valuable  insiglit  thereby 
into  human  nature's  strange  recesses. 
For  the  present,  we  can  but  perceive 
thafa  fresh  demonstration  has  been  given 
of  the  Moral  Unity  of  our  race  ;  and  of 
the  progressive  character  of  Religion 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage  all  over 
the  Avorld.  Lastly  we  have  a  new  proof 
of  that  universality  of  the  Religious 
Sentiment  which  marks  it  as  an  original 
element  of  human  nature,  never  to  dis- 
appear whatever  changes  may  come  over 
its  manifestations.  Those  old  Aryans 
whose  sculptured  forms  we  behold 
upon  the  ruined  mound  of  Sanchi  with 
their  clasped  hands  praying  to  the  Tree  of 
Life,  were  but  the  lathers  after  the  flesh 
and  after  the  spirit  of  us  who  have 
indeed  gained  many  truths  in  advance  of 
them,  but  who  still  too  often  "•  lift  lame 
hands  of  faith,  and  grope," — 

And  gather  dust  and  chaft'.  and  call 
To  what  we  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

F.  P.  C. 


St.  rani's. 

OTHER  INHABITED  WORLDS. 
Last  October,  in  a  ])aper  entitled 
"  Other  Habitable  Worlds,"  we  consid- 
ered the  conditions  of  habitability  of  the 
four  planets — Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,. and 
Saturn.  We  selected  these  as  being  the 
planets  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  pre- 
sent the  closest  features  of  general  re- 
semblance' to  our  own  earth.  Yet  we 
could  not  f  lil  to  perceive  that  although 
each  of  them  exhibited  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  earth  as  respects  one 
or  more  features  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  associating  with  its  habitability, 
there  was  also,  in  each  case,  some  dis- 
tinctive peculiarity  which  prevented  us 
from  pronouncing  any  of  the  four  planets 
to  be  a  suitable  dwelling-place  for  man, 
or  probably  for  any  of  the  principal 
races  now  subsisting  upon  the  earth. 


And,  if  the  four  planets  which  had 
been  selected  as  affording  the  strongest 
evidence  in  favor  of  our  thesis  that  there 
are  other  inhabited  worlds  must  thus  be 
pronounced  not  to  be  habitable  by  ter- 
restrial races,  it  will  be  readily  conceived 
that  the  orbs  which  urge  their  stately 
courses  elsewhere  throughout  space,  un- 
der a  thousand  different  conditions  of 
heat,  of  illumination,  of  seasonal  changes, 
or  the  like,  would  for  the  most  j^art  be 
altogether  unfit  abodes  for  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Yet  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  adopting 
a  difterent  title  for  the  present  paper, — 
in  which  we  ])ropose  to  deal  with  worlds 
which  seem  thus  wholly  unfit  for  habita- 
tion,— we  have  assumed  one  which  in 
reality  asserts  more  than  the  former  one. 
The  title  "Other  Habitable  Worlds,' 
simply  inferred  our  belief  that  there  are 
regions  throughout  space  which  are  more 
or  less  fit  for  habitation,  without  imply- 
ing any  opinion  as  to  the  fact  of  those 
worlds  or  any  others  being  actually  in- 
habited. At  present  Ave  are  about  to 
deal  with  worlds,  many  of  which  we  at 
once  admit  to  be  uninhabitable  by  most 
if  not  all  of  the  races  living  upon  the 
earth,  yet  we  adopt  a  title  which  implies 
our  belief  that  those  worlds  are  certainly 
the  abodes  of  living  creatures. 

The  fact  is  that,  although  when  con- 
templating our  solar  system  we  are  struck 
by  the  evidence  of  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  living  creatures,  it  is  when  we 
attempt  to  conceive  the  immensity  of 
that  space,  thronged  with  suns,  which 
lies  beyond  the  solar  system,  that  we  are 
most  powerfully  impressed  witli  the  (con- 
viction that  there  must  be  other  inhabit- 
ed worlds.  Insignificant  as  our  earth 
undoubtedly  is  when  her  dimensions  are 
compared  with  the  magnificent  propor- 
tions of  many  of  the  other  planets,  and 
still  more  when  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  grandeur  of  the  solar  system 
itself,  we  have  a  far  more  startling  con- 
trast to  contemplate  when  we  compare 
the  solar  system  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  sidereal  scheme.  From  the  nearest 
of  the  fixed  stars  the  orbit  of  Neptnne 
would  have  an  apparent  diameter  scarce- 
ly equal  to  one-sixth  part  of  the  moon's, 
and  the  orbit  of  the  earth  would  be  but 
as  a  point.  Even  the  gigantic  orbit  of 
Neptune  would  seem  but  a  point,  as 
seen  fi-om  many  of  the  stars  which  shine 
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conspicuously  in  our  heavens.  But  tl)e 
lucid  stars,  tar  oft"  as  they  are  from  us, 
are  quite  close  in  comparison  with  the 
stars  which  come  into  view  under  the 
searchinpj  eye  of  the  telescope.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  some  of  the  stars 
seen,  with  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  shine 
from  such  an  enormous  distance,  that 
light  takes  upwards  of  50,000  years  in 
travelling  to  us  from  them.  Now  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  flight  of  a  light- 
ray  from  a  star  at  this  distance  on  one 
side  of  our  system  to  another  as  far  off" 
on  the  opposite  side.  For  100,000  years 
the  light  speeds  onward, — each  second 
sweeping  over  nearly  200,000  miles ; 
past  stars  and  systems  it  rushes  on,  hut 
far  away  on  every  hand  are  other  stars 
and  other  systems  to  which  it  comes 
not  near.  During  3,000  generations  of 
mortal  men, — if  one  can  conceive  that 
our  race  could  last  out  that  time,— the 
pulsations  of  the  ether  are  transmitted 
along  the  tremendous  line  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  stars.  Yet  during  all  that 
time, — if  we  are  to  accept  the  opinion 
of  those  who  hold  that  our  earth  is  the 
only  inhabited  world, — the  onward  rush- 
ing light  never  approaches  a  single  spot 
where  sentient  beings  are  to  be  found,, 
save  one  tiny  globe,  around  which  it 
could  circle  eight  times  in  one  of  the 
seconds  which  make  up  the  vast  period 
of  its  flight. 

But  if  the  magnitude  of  the  sidereal 
system  forbids  us  to  regard  our  small 
earth  as  the  only  inhabited  woild  within 
the  universe,  the  evidence  afforded  by 
other  features  of  the  interstellar  spaces  is 
not  less  convincing. 

If  it  could  have  been  proved  that  the 
stars  are  mere  lights, — that,  in  some  in- 
conceivable way,  they  have  a  power  of 
shining  from  enormous  distances  upon 
our  earth  and  her  companion  planets,  we 
might  indeed  be  perplexed  to  find  so 
elaborate  a  scheme  of  illumination  pre- 
pared with  no  other  end  but  to  supply 
an  amount  of  light  which  two  or  three 
small  moons  could  have  furnished  equally 
well,  but  we  should  have  little  to  en- 
courage the  notion  that  the  stars  resem- 
bled our  sun.  For  we  know  of  the  sun 
that  it  is  constituted  of  the  very  elements 
which  form  our  earth  ;  that  it  is  a  mas- 
sive globe  swaying  all  the  movements  of 
the  system  of  wliich  it  is  the  centre  ; 
that  while  it  is  indeed  a  lamp,  it  is  also 


much  more  than  a  lamp, — that  it  is,  in 
fine,  the  very  life,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
planetary  scheme. 

But  the  stars  have  been  proved  to  be 
also  suns,  not  merely  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  lamps  as  brilliant  as  our  sun, 
and  many  of  them  much  more  brilliant, 
but  also  in  physical  constitution.  In  our 
paper  on  other  habitable  Avorlds,  we 
simply  touched  upon  the  method  of  this 
proof;  it  is  necessary,  however,  that  we 
should  now  discuss  the  subject  some- 
what more  at  length.  We  shall  begin 
with  the  consideration  of  the  noted  star, 
Aldeboran. 

How  far  from  us  this  brilliant  orb  may- 
be we  do  not  know.  Although  it  is  so 
conspicuous  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
it  is  much  nearer  to  us  than  most  of  the 
fixed  stars,  and  although  the  largeness 
of  its  proper  motion,— that  is,  its  change 
of  position  amongst  its  companion  stars, 
— suggests  the  same  conclusion,  this  orb 
has  resisted  all  the  attempts  of  astrono- 
mers to  determine  its  distance.  In  other 
words,  although  the  earth  sweeps  round 
the  sun  in  an  orbit  upwards  of  1 80,000,- 
000  miles  in  diameter,  the  apparent  po- 
sition of  Aldeboran  is  not  appreciably 
affected  by  this  enormous  orbital  range, 
— not  more  afiected,  for  example,  than 
the  apparent  position  of  a  steeple  20 
miles  oif  would  be  if  we  observed  it 
first  through  one  pane  of  a  window  and 
then  through  a  neighboring  pane.  It 
will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  Alde- 
boran shines  from  a  vast  distance. 

Now,  when  we  combine  the  consid- 
eration of  the  enormous  distance  at 
which  Aldeboran  shines  with  the  fact 
tliat  the  star  is  so  brilliant,  we  see  that 
the  true  splendor  of  this  orb  must  be 
very  great.  Probably  Aldeboran  shines 
with  three  or  four  times  as  much  light 
as  our  sun  ;  and  certainly  its  brilliancy 
is  not  less  tl)an  that  of  the  sun.  If,  then, 
Aldeboran  were  constituted  like  our  sun, 
if  its  intrinsic  splendor  as  distinguished 
from  its  actual  splendor  corresponded 
closely  with  his,  it  would  follow  that  the 
star  which  seems  to  us  a  mere  point  of 
light  is,  in  truth,  a  globe  probably  twice 
as  large  as  our  sun, — a  vast  mass  of 
molten  matter,  the  centre  of  forces  vas- 
ter even  than  those  which  the  sun  exerts. 
Yet  we  know  that  the  sun  is  the  seat  ot 
nearly  all  the  living  energy,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  solar  system.     The  coals  we  burn, 
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the  meats  Ave  eat,  the  works  we  do,  the 
very  thoiiglits  we  conceive,  owe  their 
several  forms  of  force  to  sun-power. 
This  is  no-  dream,  no  fanciful  specula- 
tion, but  the  simple  statement  of  an 
established  truth.  Since  the  sun,  then, 
blazing  in  the  centre  of  the  phmetary 
scheme,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  forms  of  force 
■which  exist  or  have  existed  during  count- 
less reons  upon  the  earth,  and  also  of  all 
those  unknown  forms  of  force  which 
prevail  in  the  other  planetary  worlds,  so 
also  Aldebornn's  glory  is  the  representa- 
tive of  other  unknown  forms  of  force, — 
organic,  vital,  mental, — prevailing  in  a 
scheme  of  which  he  is  the  centre.  If 
not,  his  light  is  a  mockery  and  a  delu- 
sion, and  our  reason,  in  so  far  as  it  deals 
Avith  questions  ofthe  sort  we  are  consider- 
ing, is  given  us  but  to  lead  us  astray. 

We  have  said  that  all  this  would  fol- 
low if  it  were  shown  that  Aldeboran  is 
constituted  in  a  manner  resembling  that 
in  which  the  sun  is  formed.  This  is  all, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  which  j-eqnires  proof. 
Once  this  is  established,  all  doubt  should 
vanish  away. 

Now,  the  constitution  of  the  sun,  so 
far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  is  peculiar. 
Therefore  we  shall  be  the  less  liable  to 
ftill  into  any  error  in  instituting  a  com- 
parison between  Aldeboran  and  the  sun, 
or  in  recognizing  any  traces  of  resem- 
blance in  their  respective  constitutions. 

The  sun  is  not  simply,  as  was  supposed 
of  old,  a  globe  of  incandescent  matter. 
The  light  we  receive  from  him  comes, 
indeed,  from  an  incandescent  source,  but 
it  has  been  subjected,  before  reaching 
us,  to  a  very  singular  and  characteristic 
process, — a  process  the  traces  and  pecu- 
liarities of  which  there  is  no  mistaking. 
From  the  incandescent  matter  which 
supplies  the  solar  light,  there  stream 
forth  light-waves  of  every  possible  length 
between  certain  limits,  namely,  between 
the  length  belonging  to  the  extreme  red 
end  of  the  solar  spectrum  and  that  be- 
longing to  the  extreme  violet  end.*  But 
when  the  light  i-ea(;hes  us  certain  wsLxe- 
lengths  are  found  to  be  wanting.  The 
case  corresponds  to  that  of  a  harp  in 
which  certain  strings  are  missing  here 
and  there.     Or,  rather,  if   a  harp  were 


*  Of  the  former  class  of  waves  4:0,000  go  to  the 
inch,  of  the  latter  60,000. 


constructed  with  an  indefinite  number 
of  strings  increasing  gradually  in  length 
between  the  usual  limits,  so  that  on 
striking  the  finger  across  them,  a  sound 
would  be  produced  changing  by  indefinite 
gradations  from  the  gravest  note  audible 
by  human  ears,  to  the  most  acute ;  then 
if  strings  were  removed  here  and  there, 
— and  sometimes  several  close  together, 
to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  the 
sound  produced  when  the  linger  was 
drawn  across  the  strings  would  differ 
from  that  before  produced,  precisely  as 
the  light  received  from  the  sun  differs 
from  that  which  is  actually  poured  forth 
by  the  incandescent  central  mass. 

Now,  from  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  the  basis  of  spectroscopic 
analysis,  we  may  feel  satisfied  that  the 
missing  waves  of  the  solar  liglit  have 
been  absorbed  by  vapors  through  which 
the  light  from  the  incandescent  centre 
has  had  to  pass.  And  we  know  that  va- 
pors have  the  power  of  intercepting 
precisely  those  waves  which  characterize 
their  own  incandescence.  Let  us  render 
our  meaning  more  distinct.  When  a 
vapor  is  burning,  its  particles  are  vibra- 
ting in  certain  definite  kinds  of  waves. 
Precisely  as  when  a  chord  is  struck  we 
knoAv  that  the  waves  of  sound  belonging 
to  certain  definite  notes  are  transmitted 
through  the  air  from  the  vibrating  wires, 
so  it  is  with  an  incandescent  vapour.  Its 
light  may  be  termed  a  luminous  chord, 
the  vibrating  molecules  m  this  case  cor- 
responding to  the  vibrating  wires  in  the 
case  of  a  chord  of  sound.  Now  we  know 
that  if  a  chord  were  struck  on  a  jiiano, 
and  then,  after  a  moment  or  two,  all  the 
remaining  notes  were  struck  simultane- 
ously, the  resulting  noise  or  crash  would 
be  wanting  in  those  particular  notes 
which  formed  the  chord  ;  and  if  the  notes 
were  swept  from  endto  end  the  want  would 
be  rendered  perceptible  through  the  oc- 
currence of  gaps  in  the  chromatic  scale. 
Just  in  the  same  way  the  light  we  re- 
ceive from  the  sun  is  wanting  in  these 
particular  wave-lengths  which  corie- 
spond  to  the  light- waves  of  certain  in- 
candescent vapors  surrounding  the  sun; 
and  when  the  solar  light  is  distributed 
by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  the  want 
becomes  perceptible  through  the  oc- 
currence of  dark  lines  breaking  the 
continuity  of  the  solar  spectrum.  And 
we  learn  what  the    vapors  are    which 
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thus  absorb  a  portion  of  the  solar  lio;ht 
Avith  as  niucli  certainty  as  we  should 
learn  what  the  notes  were  which  were 
held  down  on  the  piano  ;  because  we 
know  what  the  vai>ors  are  which  would 
give  out  the  light  that  would  supply  the 
darkened  spaces  of  the  spectrum  as  cer- 
tainly as  a  musician  could  tell  what  the 
notes  are  which  would  fill  up  the  gaps 
in  the  chromatic  scale. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  this  peculiarity 
of  solar  light  has  any  counterpart  in  the 
constitution  of  the  brilliant  star  Alde- 
boran.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
spectrum  produced  by  a  fixed  star  is  very 
much  less  brilliant  than  that  of  the  sun  ; 
but  still,  wdien  a  powerful  telescope, 
armed  with  a  spectroscope  of  adequate 
power,  is  directed  towards  Aldeboran, 
there  flashes  out  in  all  its  exquisite 
beauty  the  rainbow-tinted  streak  of 
light  which  is  so  full  of  meaning  to  the 
physicist.  And  now  let  us  suppose  that 
we  are  in  the  observatory  of  .our  leading 
astronomical  spcctroscopist, — Mr.  Hug- 
gins,  F.R.S.,  and  that  he  has  so  arranged 
matters  that  the  spectrum  of  Aldeboran 
is  sufiieiently  well  defined  to  present  its 
dark  lines, — if,  indeed,  the  constitution 
of  the  star  resembles  that  of  the  sun.  A 
•momentary  glance  settles  the  question. 
There  are  the  dark  lines  which  indicate 
that  Aldeboran,  like  our  sun,  is  a  self- 
luminous  orb  surrounded  by  absorptive 
vapors.  The  star  is  thousands  of  times 
farther  from  us  than  the  sun,  but  what 
matter,  if  its  light  bears  so  well  the 
message  we  sought  to  hear  ?  Over  mil- 
lions on  millions  of  miles  that  message 
has  come  speeding  through  the  inter- 
stellar spaces,  and  it  is  brought  as  faith- 
fully to  us, — so  far,  at  least,  as  its  main 
meaning  is  concerned, — as  if  we  were  no 
farther  from  Aldeboran  than  from  our 
own  sun. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  not 
hitherto  laid  any  stress  on  the  question, 
What  are  the  substances  which  con- 
stitute Aldeboran  ?  It  has  seemed  suffi- 
cient that  it  should  be  proved  that  this 
star  is  constituted  after  the  same  peculiar 
fashion  as  our  sun.  The  elements  which 
appear  in  its  substance  might  be  wholly 
different  from  those  which  appear  in  the 
sun, — that  is,  from  the  common  elements 
known  to  us,— and  yet  there  would  be 
nothing  to  discountenance  the  theory 
that  Aldeboran  is  a  sun,  the  centi'e  of  a 


system,  to  whose  inhabitants  he  imparts 
light  and  heat.  For  example,  if  there 
were  no  iron  in  the  constitution  of  Alde- 
boran we  might  conclude,  with  some 
appearance  of  probability,  that  there 
could  be  no  iron  in  the  orbs  which  circle 
around  him  ;  but  other  substances  un- 
known to  us  might  perfectly  well  supply 
the  place  of  iron  to  the  inhabitants  of 
these  bodies.  Xor  even  would  the  ab- 
sence of  oxygen  and  nitrogen — supposing 
such  a  defect  could  be  proved,  which  is 
not  the  case, — afiect  the  question  we  are 
dealing  with.  It  would,  indeed,  suffice 
to  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  orbs 
which  form  the  Aldeboranic  system  have 
not  atmospheres  resembling  our  own  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
those  orbs  cannot  possibly  be  constituted 
like  any  living  creatures  known  to  us. 
But  to  conclude  that,  therefore,  no  life 
subsists  on  the  members  of  the  system 
which  circulates  around  Aldeboran, 
would  be  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be 
for  any  one  to  argue  that  the  seas  are 
unfit  abodes  for  living  creatures  because 
land  animals  are  not  so  constituted  as  to 
be  able  to  live  under  water. 

But,  although  not  necessary  to  our 
argument,  the  fact  that  terrestrial  ele- 
ments actually  exist  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties in  the  constitution  of  the  star  Alde- 
boran, is  one  whose  force  is  at  once  ap- 
parent. We  cannot  tell  what  may  be  the 
amount  of  any  vapor  which  must  exist 
in  the  atmosphere  of  so  distant  an  ob- 
ject, in  order  that  the  presence  of  the 
vapor  may  be  rendered  perceptible  to 
the  oljserver  on  earth.  But  we  are  safe 
in  assuming  that  the  quantity  required  is 
very  great  indeed.  Hence,  when  we 
learn  that  beyond  all  doubt  iron  exists 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Aldeboran,  we 
know  that  all  the  produce  of  the  iron 
mines  on  earth  would  not  form  a  mil- 
lionth or  a  billionth  part  of  the  iron 
which  lies  out  yonder  so  many  millions 
of  millions  of  miles  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  solar  system.  Then  follows 
at  once  the  question,  What  is  the  use  of 
all  that  enormous  mass  of  iron  ?  That 
it  has  a  use,  prospective  if  not  present, 
seems  to  us  as  obviously  true  as  that  the 
universe  has  had  an  all-wise  Creator. 
Kespecling  its  present  use,  w'e  cannot 
guess  any  n-ore  than  we  can  respecting 
the  present  use  of  the  iron  in  the  sun's 
atmosphere.     Of  its  prospective  use  we 
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will  not  speak,  though  we  have  our  own 
ojDinion  of  the  position  which  the  suns 
will  one  day  occupy  as  habitable  abodes 
richly  supplied  with  all  the  elements 
which  serve  to  the  welfare  and  comfort 
of  living  creatures.  But  our  argument 
at  present  leads  us  to  treat  of  the  iron 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Aldeboran,  rather  as 
symbolical  of  the  existence  of  other  iron, 
— in  a  form  as  available  as  that  of  the  iron 
of  our  mines, — in  inhabited  worlds  cir- 
culating around  Aldeboran.  We  hold 
that  the  constitution  of  a  star  typifies 
the  constitution  of  the  system  of  which 
it  is  the  centre.  We  have,  indeed,  no 
other  argument  for  this  than  the  resem- 
blance which  has  been  discovered  be- 
tween the  constitution  of  the  sun  and 
that  of  our  earth;  but  this  argument  is 
a  very  strong  one  when  rightly  consid- 
ered, since  the  probnbility  o"f  the  conclu- 
sion is  measured  in  such  a  case  by 
the  antecedent  improbability  that  a  re- 
semblance of  this  sort  should  exist  by 
accident.  If  there  is  no  necessary  gen- 
oral  resemblance  between  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  sun  and  the  constitution  of  the 
planets  which  travel  around  it,  insomuch 
that  all  these  planets  may  have  totally 
different  elementary  constituents,  and 
that  their  sun  may  have  yet  another  con- 
stitution, then  obviously  we  must  look 
upon  it  as  a  highly  extraordinary  coin- 
cidence that  our  sun  should  be  constituted 
of  materials  so  closely  corresponding 
with  those  which  form  our  earth, — one 
of  the  smallest  members  of  his  system. 
We  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to 
doTibt  whether  there  is  in  truth  any  coin- 
cidence of  this  sort  at  all,  and  to  con- 
clucle  with  a  high  appearance  of  proba- 
bility that  the  observed  resemblance  evi- 
dences the  existence  of  a  law  regulating 
the  whole  of  the  solar  system.  With 
equal  probability  we  conclude  that  a 
similar  law  regulates  each  of  the  systems 
which  exist  within  the  sidereal  universe. 
Thus  our  question  respecting  the  use 
of  iron  in  the  far-distant  region  of  space 
with  which  we  are  dealing,  really  refers 
to  the  iron  which  exists,  we  infer,  in  the 
planetary  orbs  circulating  around  Alde- 
boran. Without  knowing  anything  about 
these  ^  bodies,  about  the  distances  at 
which  they  revolve  around  their  sun,  or 
about  the  seasonal  relations  whicli  result 
from  the  difierent  inclination  of  their 
axes  to  the  plane  in  which  they  travel, 


and  so  on,  we  are  yet  enabled  to  pro- 
nounce that  they  are  all  supplied  with  the 
most  useful  of  all  the  metals  known  to 
man,  and  that  this  supply  is  not  mean- 
ingless. We  infer  the  existence, — either 
past,  present,  or  prospective, — not  mere- 
ly of  living  creatures,  but  of  rational 
beings,*  able  to  make  a  proper  use  of 
the  valuable  metal.  And  this  view  is 
strengthened  when  we  find  that  mercury, 
bismuth,  antimony,  magnesium,  sodium, 
calcium,  and  hydrogen  exist  in  enormous 
quantities  in  the  atmosphere  of  Alde- 
boran, and,  therefore,  probably  in  the 
constitution  of  the  globes  which  circle 
around  him. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the 
star  Aldeboran.  We  have  selected  this 
star  because  it  happens  to  be  one  which 
has  been  very  carefully  examined  by  the 

*  We  have  passed  here  somewhat  beyond  our 
record,  but  not  without  a  purpose.  We  wish  to 
touch  for  a  moment  on  a  point  which  is  perhaps 
more  interesting  than  any  other  connected  witli 
the  question  of  other  inhabited  worlds.  It  seems 
to  us,  that  to  believe  our  little  earth  to  be  the  sole 
abode  of  rational  creatures,  is  no  less  preposterous 
tlian  to  believe  that  no  life  of  any  sort  exists  be- 
yond the  confines  of  so  minute  a  speck  in  creation. 
But  many  are  pained  even  by  the  mere  sugyjestioii 
of  the  possibility  that  man  may  not  be  the  only 
creature  which  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  won- 
derful power  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator. 
There  seems  to  them  something  dangerous — 
something  u'religious — in  the  thought.  The  teach- 
ings of  Christianity,  they  argue,  mark  out  mankind 
as  the  object  of  so  special  a  regard,  so  excep- 
tional a  dispensation,  that  to  assume  the  possible 
existence  of  other  rational  and  tlierefore  respon- 
sible creatures,  is  practically  to  deny  the  truth  of 
Christian  dooti  ines.  To  us  it  appears  that  those 
who  argue  thus  misinterpret  the  doctrines  they 
seek  to  defend.  If  there  is  one  trutli  whicli  may 
be  said  to  be  the  essence  at  once  of  the  Bible 
words  and  scientific  teachings,  it  is  that  in  the 
infinity  of  God's  love  there  are  many  infinities. 
It  is  when  we  seek  to  measure  that  infinity  by  our 
finite  conceptions  that  we  are  in  danger  of  going 
astray,  of  speaking  of  God's  love  for  his  creatures 
as  of  something  exhaustible,  and  of  showing  :i 
real  want  of  faith  in  his  words,  by  the  unwilling- 
ness we  display  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  teaching 
of  his  works.  The  Christian,  fully  as  much  as  the 
man  of  science,  ought  to  be  ready  to  admit  that, 
although  God's  love  to  man  is  infinite,  yet  that 
infinity  of  love  does  not  exclude  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  creatures  who  receive  an  equal  share 
of  his  gifts.  The  argument  of  the  well-meaning 
but  perverse  persons  wp  have  alluded  to  is  as  un- 
reasonable as  would  be  that  of  a  creature — say  au 
ant — who,  observing  the  perfection  with  which 
the  structure  of  himself  and  his  fellow-ants  was 
adapted  to  ant-life,  should  argue  tliat  therefore  all 
other  creatures  must  be  imperfectly,  or  not  all, 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  around  them. 
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eminent  physicist  to  whom  modern  astro- 
nomy owes  so  much, — Mr.  W.  Huggins. 
The  conchisions  to  which  this  gentleman 
lias  arrived,  and  of  which  we  have  made 
use  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  are  not 
merely  ])robable  supjiositioiis, — they  are 
absolute  certainties.  The  significant  lines 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  star  have  not 
been  judged  merely  by  a  careful  com- 
parison of  their  apparent  positions  with 
those  of  certain  lines  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum, or  in  the  specti-a  of  different  ele- 
ments. A  method,  the  results  of  which 
there  is  no  mistaking,  has  been  made  use 
of.  When  the  telescope  was  directed 
upon  Aldeboran,  matters  were  so  ar- 
ranged tliat,  side  by  side  with  the  spec- 
trum of  the  star  there  should  be  brought, 
in  succession,  the  bright-line  spectra  of 
various  elements.  If,  in  any  case,  it 
was  found  that,  exactly  opposite  the 
bright  lines  of  one  of  the  latter  spectra, 
there  were  well-marked  dark  lines,  break- 
ing the  continuity  of  the  rainbow-tinted 
spectrum  of  Adelboran,  this  exact  coin- 
cidence was  at  once  decisive  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  corresponding  element  in 
the  vaporous  envelope  of  the  star. 

Bat  Aldeboran  was  not  the  only  star 
which  was  tlius  examined,  Betelgeuse, 
the  leading  brilliant  of  the  splendid  con- 
stellation Orion,  was  dealt  with  even 
more  carefully,  and  the  presence  of  iron, 
sodium,  magnesium,  and  other  elements, 
determined  with  equal  certainty.  But 
this  sun  is  not  constituted  exactly  like 
the  sun  which  we  call  Aldeboran.  And 
one  very  noteworthy  ])eculiarity  charac- 
terizes the  spectrum  of  Betelgeuse,  The 
lines  of  hydrogen  which  are  well  seen  in 
the  solar  spectrum,  and  in  that  of  Alde- 
boran, are  wanting  in  that  of  this  bril- 
liant star. 

The  star  Capella,  one  of  the  brightest 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  was  found 
to  have  a  spectrum  closely  resembling 
that  of  our  sun,  and  crowded  with  lines. 
The  equally  brilliant  Vega  presents  a 
similar  spectrum, 

Sirius,  which  outshines  more  than 
threefold  the  brightest  nortliern  stars, 
is  observed  under  somewhat  unfavora- 
ble circumstances  in  our  latitudes,  as  he 
never  attains  a  high  altitude,  "  The 
spectrum  is  crossed,"  says  Mr,  Huggins, 
"  by  a  very  large  number  of  funt  and 
fine  lines,"  The  presence  of  hydrogen 
in  the  absorptive  atmosphere  of  this  star 


is  indicated  in  a  very  decided  manner 
by  the  intensely  strong  lines  which  cor- 
respond to  this  element.  "  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,"  remarks  Mr,  Huggins,  "  in 
the  case  of  Sirius  and  a  large  number  of 
the  white  stars,  that  at  the  same  time 
that  the  hydrogen  lines  are  abnormally 
strong  as  compared  with  the  solar  spec- 
trum, all  the  metallic  lines  are  remarka- 
bly faint."  The  presence  of  sodium, 
magnesium,  and  ii"on,  was,  however,  de- 
monstrated in  this  case  as  iu  many  others. 

We  close  this  part  of  our  case  by  re- 
marking that  the  stars  referred  to  have 
been  merely  chosen  on  account  of  their 
brightness  and  the  consequent  distinct- 
ness and  splendor  of  their  spectra.  There 
is  every  reason  for  believing  that  with  a 
telescope  of  adequate  illuminating  power, 
the  faintest  stars  would  afford  precisely 
the  same  evidence.  Indeed,  Mr,  Hug- 
gins names  a  number  of  stars — some  of 
which  are  not  very  brilliant — whose 
spectra  he  examined,  and  he  says  re- 
specting them,  "  Numerous  lines  are 
seen  in  the  spectrum  of  each,  and  in 
some  several  of  the  lines  were  measured; 
but  we  have  not  instituted  any  compari- 
sons with  the  metallic  spectra  as  yet." 

We  see  then,  in  the  whole  sidereal 
system,  a  series  of  suns  resembling  our 
own  in  all  essential  respects, — many  of 
them  fidling  short  of  it,  perhaps,  in 
splendor,  but  many  of  them  certainly 
surpassing  it.  And  around  these  suns 
there  circle  woi'lds  of  every  variety  of 
magnitude,  many  of  which  doubtless 
form  centres  of  systems  as  varied  in 
character  as  are  those  of  Ju|)iter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune.  On  these  worlds 
subsist,  we  doubt  not,  myriads  of  forms 
of  life,  animal  and  vegetable.  Thou- 
sands of  tliese  systems  ai'e  probably  ut- 
terly unfit  for  habitation  by  the  races 
which  subsist  upon  the  earth  or  upon 
the  other  members  of  the  solar  system, 
and  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  races 
subsisting  in  thousands  of  these  systems 
would  perish  if  subjected  to  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  any  part  of  the  solar 
system.  But  on  one  point  we  may  rest 
well  assured.  Whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  races  subsisting  in  any  of  these 
worlds,  and  whatever  may  be  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  conditions  to  which  they 
are  subjected,  the  most  perfect  adapta- 
tion undoubtedly  exists  between  those 
unknown  living  creatures  and  the  slruc- 
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ture  of  the  worlds  on  which  they  live. 
This  lesson  is  taught  by  all  that  we  see 
around  us.  If  on  our  earth  there  were 
the  most  perfect  uniformity  in  the  con- 
ditions of  habitability  which  prevail  in 
different  lands  and  seas,  or  if  we  could 
even  detect  no  traces  that  in  past  ages 
the  world  had  been  less  well  adapted  to 
support  the  races  which  at  present  sub- 
sist upon  it,  and  that  accordingly  former 
terrestrial  races  differed  from  the  pre- 
sent, yet,  even  then,  the  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  the  limited  number  of  races 
which  we  should  know  of  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  lived,  would 
afford  to  the  thoughtful  mind  the  most 
striking  evidence  that  this  adaptation  is 
a  fund  amental  law  of  nature.  But  when 
we  iind  that  the  most  striking  peculiari- 
ties distinguish  the  climate  and  habitudes 
of  one  country  from  those  of  another, — 
that  animals  which  thrive  in  one  country 
would  perish  if  removed  to  another,  and 
yet  that  no  part  of  the  world  remains 
uninhabited, — and  not  only  so,  but  that 
the  creatures  which  live  in  each  part  of 
the  world  ate  adapted  in  the  most  per- 
fect and  wonderful  manner  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed, 
we  are  at  once  impressed  with  the  uni- 
versality of  the  law  of  adaptation.  And 
if  any  doubt  could  possibly  remain,  if 
-we  could  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
law  of  adaptation  only  extends  over  the 
range  of  variability  which  is  obseived  in 
the  conditions  of  life  existing  mider  the 
cognizance  of  man,  this  doubt  could 
hardly  tail  to  be  removed  by  the  careful 
examination  of  the  geologic  record. 
There  we  behold  traces  of  conditions 
very  different  from  those  which  prevail 
in  the  present  day;  yet  there,  also,  we 
obtain  tidings  of  wonderful  living  crea- 
tures, framed  on  a  plan  which  titted 
them  admirably  for  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed  ;  and  there, 
too,  we  find  the  signs  of  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  at  once  fitted  to  thrive  in 
the  climates  which  then  existed,  and  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  strange  beings 
which  then  inhabited  our  world.  On 
every  side,  then,  and  in  every  age,  we 
find  the  signs  of  that  power  of  adapta- 
tion which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  secret  of 
the  exuberant  vitality  of  nature.  And 
associated  with  this  law  is  a  law  wiiich 
seems  at  first  sight  opposed  to  it,  a  law 
indicative  of  the  prodigality,  and   even 


of  the  destructiveness,  of  nature's  deal- 
ings with  living  races,  —  the  law  by 
which  races  not  adapted,  or  rather  less 
adapted  than  others,  to  the  conditions 
around  them,  gradually  perish.  We  say 
that  this  law  seems  opposed  to  the  other, 
because  it  involves  a  want  of  adaptation 
to  those  very  conditions  with  respect  to 
which  the  other  law  implies  the  most 
perfect  adaptation.  Yet,  in  reality,  the 
tvvo  laws  are  correlative.  It  is  through 
the  action  of  one  law  that  the  other  law 
prevails.  The  conditions  of  habitability 
are  at  each  moment  slowly  changing, 
and  nature  is  careful  neither  of  the  indi- 
vidual nor  of  the  type  in  changing,  pari 
passu,  the  qualities  of  the  living  crea- 
tures which  subsist  under  these  varying 
conditions : — 

"  '  So  careful  of  the  type  ? '  but  no, 

From  scarped  cliff"  and  quarried  stone 
Slie  cries,  '  A  thousand  types  are  gone, 
I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go.'  " 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  at- 
tention to  systems  which,  however  their 
members  may  differ  from  the  members 
of  the  solar  system,  yet  resemble  that 
system  in  this  general  respect,  that  they 
circle  around  a  single  central  sun.  But 
we  must  now  touch  on  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  life  under  circumstances  which 
do  not  even  present  this  feature  of  re- 
semblance to  those  with  which  alone  we 
are  familiar. 

Around  the  double,  triple,  and  mul- 
tiple stars,  there  doubtless  travel  sys- 
tems of  worlds  ci'owded  with  living  crea- 
tures. How  strangely  must  the  con- 
ditions under  which  these  creatures  sub- 
sist differ  from  those  which  characterize 
life  upon  our  earth !  To  begin  with, 
consider  the  complexity  of  the  motions 
which  must  result  under  the  action  of 
gravity,  when,  instead  of  a  single  centre, 
the  planets  which  form  the  system  de- 
pendent on  a  double  or  multiple  star 
are  subject  to  the  attractions  of  two  or 
more  bodies  which  are  themselves  con- 
tinually in  motion  around  each  other. 
The  mathematicians  in  those  dependent 
worlds  should  be  fir  better  than  ours, 
if  they  ai-e  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
problems  thus  presented  to  them ;  and 
the  remarkable  climatic  changes  which 
must  result  from  these  complex  motions, 
seem  to  involve  the  necessity  that  the  in- 
habitants of  these  worlds  must  have 
strong  constitutions^  to  enable  them  to 
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bear  in  safety  such  important  variations. 
Then  again,  where  the  suns  are  ditterent- 
ly  colored,  there  must  result  those  cu- 
rious interchanges  of  light  suggested  hy 
Sir  John  Herschel — "  a  green  or  a  red 
day,  for  example,  alternating  with  dark- 
ness or  with  white  light."  He  terms  them 
"  pleasing  contrasts  and  grateful  vicis- 
situdes," and  doubtless  they  are  so  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  woilds  ;  yet  we 
on  earth  should  hardly  find  such  vicis- 
situdes agreeable  to  us.  The  great 
law  of  adaptation  exerts  its  influence, 
however,  in  these  parti-colored  systems 
as  elsewhere;  and  whatever  doubts  we 
may  have  respecting  the  actual  habi- 
tudes prevailinsf  there,  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  are  fully  as  well  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  sys- 
tems as  are  terrestrial  habitudes  to  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaith. 

The  nebulae  again  afford  an    interes- 
ting  subject    of   speculation.     Some  of 
these    objects     have    been    shown   by 
spectroscopic  analysis  to  shine  with  true 
stellar   light,    while    others   are    simply 
immense  masses  of  incandescent  gas.   It 
is   a   moot   point   amongst  astronomers 
whetlier  we   are  to   regard   nebula?   of 
the  former  sort  as  belonging  to  our  own 
sidereal  system,  or  as  lying  far  beyond  it, 
—forming,  in  fact,  to  use  the  expressive 
verbiage  of  German  astronomers,  vast 
"  island  universes  "  scattered  throughout 
the  "  sea  of  space."     Nor  does  it  greatly 
signify,  so  far  as  our  present  subject^  is 
concerned,  which    view^  we   take.     For 
if  it   should    be   proved   that    no   out- 
lying universes  have  yet  been  seen  by 
man,  yet  every  astronomer  who  recog- 
nizes  the  true   teaching  of  his  science 
holds  that  our  sidereal  system  is  no  more 
to  be  regarded  as  the  only  sidereal  sys- 
tem of  the  universe,  than  our  sun  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  only  sun  in  the  sidereal 
system.     Beyond  that  system,  then,  we 
look  into  the  outlying  spaces,  and  still  we 
see  myriads  of  worlds  richly  stored  with 
endless  forms  of  life. 

What  opinion  we  are  to  form  respect- 
ing the  gaseous  nebulae,  or  respecting 
their  correlatives  in  our  solar  system— 
the  comets — it  would  at  present  be  difH- 
cult  to  say.  Until  Ave  know  the. purposes 
which  tliese  objects  subserve  in  the 
economy  of  the  universe,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  indicate  their  association  with 
the  question  of  other  inhabited  worlds. 


Our  knowledge  respecting  the  actual 
nature  of  these  bodies  is  too  recent  to 
permit  us  to  speculate  respecting  their 
functions. 


London  Society. 
GENIUS  IN  LOVE. 
What  is  genius  ?     "  Really,  ray  good 
sir,"  as  the  judicious  Mr.  Skindeep  says 
to  the  inquiring  Popanilla  in  the  work 
of  a  renowned  author,  "  I  am  the  very 
last   man  in  the  world  to  answer  ques- 
tions."    The  probability,  reader,  is  that 
you  know  as  much  and  as  little  of  tlie 
matter  as  I  do.     One  cannot  help  think- 
ing that,  if  metaphysicians  understood 
their   trade,   and    if   their    trade    were 
worth  understanding,  this  is  a  point  on 
which  they  might  h'ave  favored  us  with 
a  few  remarks  in  the  way  of  practical 
elucidation.      But   for    the    most    part 
these    gentlemen    prefer   to    soar    into 
reo-ions    of    the    intellectual    firmament 
where  ordinary  men  and  ordinary  ques- 
tions are  left  far  behind.     If  they  do  on 
rare  occasions  leave  the  airy  heights  of 
speculation  and  descend  into  the  valleys 
of  common  sense,  their  observations  on 
the    suVject   of   genius   are    scrviceal-le 
only  or   chiefly  in   so  far  as   they  put 
general   impressions   regarding    it   into 
more  precise  and  handy  shape. 
"These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights, 
.     That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star, 
Have  no  more  profit  of  then-  shining  nights, 
Than   those  that  walk  and  wot  not  wliat  they 
are.'' 

No:  and  w-e  happily  have  as  much  en- 
joyment in  the  words  and  works  of 
genius  as  if  we  could,  with  the  nicest 
scientific  exactitude,  define  its  character 
and  describe  its  operations.  A  very  few 
words  on  the  subject  will  suflice  for  our 
present  purpose.  Once  more,  then, 
what  is  genius  ? 

Vivid  emotion,  keen  sensibility,  wide 
range  and  penetrating  intensity  of  men- 
tal vision — these  we  all  associate  with 
the  temperament  of  genius.  Save  when 
his  soul  folds  its  wings  and  goes  to 
sleep,  the  man  in  whose  bosom  is  the 
mystic  spark  is  stranger  to  that  mood 
and  condition  of  mind  which  may  be 
characterized  as  a  steady,  safe,  and  tran- 
quil mediocrity.  His  happiness^  is  ec- 
stasy. His  grief  is  anguish.  His  hope 
is  enthusiasm.  His  desj)0ndency  is  de- 
spair. A  spring  tide  and  a  neap  tide, 
respectively  the'highest  and  the  lowest 
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in  the  tidal  changes  of  the  month,  are, 
with  submission  to  the  elegant  and 
amiable  authoress  of  "The  Woman's 
Kingdom,"  impossibilities  in  the  realm 
of  physical  nature ;  but  in  the  heart  of 
the  man  of  genius,  the  highest  tide  of 
feeling  alternates  in  swift  sequence  with 
the  lowest. 

In  the  next  place,  every  one  recog- 
nizes a  connection  between  genius  and 
power.  Madness  gives  a  man  three 
times  the  strength  he  has  in  moments  of 
sanity,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
genius  is  to  madness  near  allied.  Talent 
inspired  with  a  fervor  wdiich  enables  it 
to  do  three  times  its  regular  and  ex- 
pected work,  if  not  identical  with  ge- 
nius, is  something  which  mankind  cannot 
practically  distinguish  from  genius.  Con- 
sider Lord  Brougliam.  His  capacities, 
one  and  all,  were  never  anything  more 
than  those  of  the  consummate  pleader 
and  the  successful  bookmaker.  Brougham 
with  the  steam  off  would  never  have 
been  thought  by  any  one  a  man  of  ge- 
nius. But  when  his  tiery  volition  put  all 
the  machinery  of  his  intellect  in  motion 
— when,  in  the  words  ot  a  spectator  of 
his  energy  at  its  heiglit,  he  was  "a 
volcano,  an  eruption,  a  devouring  flame, 
a  storm,  a  whirlwind,  a  cataract,  a  tor- 
rent, a  sea,  thunder  and  an  earthquake" 
— your  description  of  the  sons  of  genius 
would  have  been  precise  indeed  to  ex- 
clude Harry  Brougham  from  the  sacred 
band. 

Again,  we  all  more  or  less  appreciate 
and  enter  into  that  remark  of  wise  Aris- 
totle's that  it  is  the  gift  of  genius  to 
detect  by  quick  intuitive  perception  the 
similitudes  of  nature,  to  think  and  speak 
in  metaphor.  In  the  universe  there  is 
for  genius  nothing  sudden,  nothing 
single ;  the  frame  of  things  is  for  it  per- 
vaded with,  melodious  harmonies — har- 
monies of  color,  harmonies  of  sound, 
harmonies  of  meaning,  tone  answering 
tone,  light  reflecting  light.  Does  the 
man  of  genius  behold  the  purity  of  un- 
trodden snow?  He  thinks  of  innocence, 
and  simplicity,  and  modesty,  and  stain- 
less truth.  Does  he  behold  the  flush  of 
dawn  upon  that  snow,  or  upon  lilies  and 
white  roses  ?  He  thinks  of  the  still 
rarer  nvmtling  of  colors  on  the  cheek 
of  beauty.  For  him  the  sphere-music  is 
no  lie,  the  voice  of  Memnon's  statue  at 
the  touch  of  sunrise  no  fable.     For  his 


"  quick  poetic  senses "  the  hills  have 
language;  he  feels  the  "pulse  of  dew 
upon  the  grass,"  and  "silent  shadows 
from  tlie  trees  refresh  him  like 'a  slum- 
ber." 

But  after  all,  the  essential  element  in 
genius  is  its  art  of  combining  precious- 
ness  with  newness.  To  say  that  genius 
is  original,  novel,  surprising,  inventive, 
is  not  enough  ;  a  drunken  Irishman  will 
invent  you  as  much  as  you  like,  and  turn 
out  no  end  of  "  things  unattempted  yet 
in  prose  or  rhyme."  But  genius, 
mysteriously  mingling  old  materials 
with  its  own  fire,  mysteriously  inspiring 
clay  with  its  own  breath  of  life,  gives 
birth  to  creations  which  are  at  once  new 
and  vital,  at  once  original  and  valuable. 
How  true,  how  obvious,  you  say,  when 
you  hear  the  word  spoken  by  genius, 
and  yet  somehow  you  never  said  it. 

"Whom    genius    guides   so   writes    lliat    every 

dunce, 
Enraptured,  thinks  to  do  the  same  at  once, 
But  after  inky  thumbs  and  bitten  nails, 
And  twenty  scattered  quires,  the  coxcomb  fails." 

Genius  extracts  the  elixir  of  nature,  and 
this  elixir  is  the  soul  of  art.  Genius, 
therefore,  is  at  once  the  most  natural 
and  the  most  artificial  of  things. 

"  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  Nature  makes  that  mean:  so  o'er  that  art 
"Wbicli,  you  saj',  adds  to  Nature,  is  an  art 
'J'hat  Nature  makes.  .  .  .    This  is  an  art 
Which   does  mend  Nature, — change  it  rather : 

but 
The  art  itself  is  Nature." 

Genius  is  therefore  the  pioneer  of  civili- 
zation in  all  its  fields — "the  power,"  as 
Wilson  says,  "  that  keeps  perpetually 
evolving  the  new^  from  the  old, .so  that 
this  life,  and  this  world,  and  these  skies, 
are  something  different  to-day  from 
what  they  were  yesterday,  and  will 
be  sometliing  different  to-morrow  from 
what  they  were  to-day,  and  so  on  for- 
ever." 

But  am  I  not  getting  into  altitudes 
where  footing  is  likely  to  fail  me  ?  Per- 
haps. Let  me  hark  back  on  a  lowlier 
strain,  and  make  the  observation,  that 
genius,  sublime  and  beautiful  as  it  by 
nature  is,  can  be  very  provoking. 
Whim,  caprice,  Avaywardness,  wilfulness, 
absence  of  mind,  awkwardness  in  little 
things,  distaste  for  common  pleasures, 
contempt  for  ordinary  men  and  women, 
confusion  in  figures,  irregularity  in  pay- 
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ments,  unintelligible  humors,  "  fancies 
too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
for  girls  of  nine,"  are  as  a  matter  of  tact 
the  imps  and  demons  which  haunt  the 
brain  of  genius.  Ask  the  ladies.  Not 
the  cerulean  and  enraptured  beings  who 
think  that  it  would  be  bHss  to  black  the 
boots  of  poets  and  artists,  but  those 
estimable,  housewifely  persons  who  had 
the  most  intimate  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving Rousseau,  Diderot,  Edgar  Poe, 
Lord  Byron,  and  even  Robert  Burns. 
Was  genius  in  the  twisted,  snarling, 
cross-grained,  sparkling-eyed  mannikin 
of  Twickenham  always  sweet,  sunny, 
and  companionable  ?  Was  it  angel  or 
devil  that  flashed  out  in  weird  and 
mystic  glitterings  from  under  the  shaggy 
brows  of  Swift?  Men  whose  food  is 
nectar  and  ambrosia  will  be  apt  to  lack 
relish  for  tea  and  toast.  Boiled  leg  of 
mutton,  "smoking,  and  tender,  and 
juicy,"  has  no  charms  for  them.  And 
yet,  as  Thackeray  asks,  what  better 
meat  could  there  be  ?  The  cleverest 
market  woman  cannot  buy  better  bread 
than  is  baked  of  wheat;  and  this  is 
exactly  what  these  superlatives  want. 
The  peculiai'ity  and  essence  of  their 
being  is  that  they  dwell  in  an  element 
of  the  new,  and  yet  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  the  stntf  of  life  is  old  and 
commonplace.  Genius  is  not  remark- 
able for  the  domestic  virtues. 

What  is  love?  Believe  me,  madam, 
you  know  as  well  as  your  humble  ser- 
vant. 

"  Ask  not  of  me,  love,  what  is  love, 
Ask  what  is  good  of  God  above, 
Ask  of  the  great  sun  wliac  is  light, 
Ask  what  is  darkness  of  the  night, 
Ask  sin  of  what  may  be  forgiven, 
Ask  what  is  happiness  of  heaven, 
Ask  what  is  folly  of  the  crowd. 
Ask  what  is  fashion  of  the  shroud,      4 
Ask  what  is  sweetness  of  thy  kiss, 
Ask  of  tliyself  what  beauty  is ; 
And  if  they  each  should  answer,  I! 
Let  me,  too,  join  them  with  a  sigh. 
Oh  !  let  me  pray  my  life  may  prove, 
When  thus,  willitliee,  that  I  am  love." 

This  is  all  very  well  for  a  lover,  but  it  is 
no  answer  to  our  question.  "  In  the  con- 
ducting medium  of  Fantasy,"  says  Mr. 
Carlyle,  "  flames  forth  that  _/?re-develop- 
ment  of  the  universal  Sjjiritual  Elec- 
tricity, which,  as  unfolded  between  man 
and  man,  we  first  emphatically  denomi- 
nate LOVE."  Another  writer,  probably 
of  more  tender  years,  speaks  of  love  as 
New  Sebies— Vol.  IX.,  No.  6. 


that  emotion  "  which  plays,  in  the  world, 
so  strange  and  prominent  a  part,  group- 
ing around  itself  comedy  and  tragedy, 
the  life  of  literature  and  art,  the  souice 
of  half  the  nobleness  and  half  the  crime 
of  human  history,  unique  in  its  naiure 
and  irresistible  in  its  influence,  indefina- 
ble by  any,  but  in  some  way  conceived 
by  all,  and  known  distinctively  by  the 
name  of  love."  Love  is  the  passion  of 
passi(jns,  the  sovereign  interest  and  agi- 
tation of  the  soul. 

"All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 
Whatever  siirsthis  mortal  frame, 
All  are  but  ministers  of  love, 
And  feed  its  sacred  flame." 

Love  plants  the  wilderness  with  gar- 
dens, and  fills  the  desert  with  enchant- 
ment. Love  kindles  the  coldest  heart 
into  ardor,  and  fills  the  dullest  eye  with 
eloquent  light.  Love  raises  the  mean 
soul  for  a  moment  above  itself,  and  in- 
spires the  feeble  with  heroic  courage. 
Many,  perhaps  most,  have  never  really 
loved,  for  the  entire  ramification  of  our 
highly  artificial  society  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  machinery  for  counteracting 
or  dispensing  with  this  vital  and  trans- 
cendant  emotion  ;  but  when  love  is 
genuine  it  absorbs,  transforms,  tyrannizes 
over  every  faculty  of  the  soul. 

And  now,  suppose  these  fires  should 
meet.  Suppose  Genius,  the  spirit  of  the 
lightning,  should  blend  with  Love,  the 
spirit  of  the  dawn,  will  not  the  union  be 
something  to  celebrate?  Will  not  the 
Muses,  the  Graces,  the  rosy  HoXirs, 
Minerva,  queen  of  wisdom,  Cytherea, 
queen  of  fascination,  and  all  the  Olym- 
pian train,  dance  in  sprightly  mazes  or  in 
stately  measures  at  such  a  wedding? 
Will  there  not  be  romantic  ej)isodes, 
thrilling  confessions,  singular  coinci- 
dences, magical  surprises  ?  Will  there 
not  be  palpitations  of  strange  delicious 
excitement,  tumults  of  bewildering  rap- 
ture, tears  of  burning  bliss,  and  sighs  of 
transport  ? 

"There  is  no  love  but  love  at  first 
sight,"  observes  a  celebrated  novelist.  The 
love  of  genius  is  generally  if  not  always 
at  first  sight,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  novelist  in  question  proceeds 
to  expatiate  on  the  love  thus  created  is 
hardly  overwrought.  "  Magnificent,  sub- 
lime, divine  sentiment !  "  he  exclauns. 
"  An  immortal  flame  burns  in  the  breast 
of  that  man  who  adores  and  is  adoEed. 
43 
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He  is  an  etliereal  being.  The  accidents 
of  earth  touch  liira  not.  Revolutions  of 
emigres,  changes  of  creed,  mutations 
of  opinion,  are  to  him  but  the  clouds  and 
meteors  of  a  stormy  sky.  The  schemes 
and  struggles  of  mankind  are,  in  his 
thinking,  but  the  anxieties  of  pigmies 
and  the  fantastical  achievements  of  apes. 
Nothing  can  subdue  him."  Equally 
elated  and  equally  unreasonable  is 
another  of  the  same  novelist's  characters 
on  a  similar  occasion.  "If  she  be  not 
mine,"  rhapsodizes  this  one,  "there  is  no 
longer  Venice — no  longer  human  exist- 
ence— no  longer  a  beautiful  and  ever- 
lasting world.  Let  it  all  cease  ;  let  the 
whole"  globe  crack  and  shiver ;  let  all 
nations  and  all  human  hopes  expire  at 
once  ;  let  chaos  come  again  if  this  girl 
be  not  my  bride !"  Delirium  of  this 
kind  is  liappily  confined  to  the  honey- 
moon ;  and  the  moon  of  honey,  like  other 
moons,  never  by  any  chance  becomes  five 
weeks  old. 

Genius  loves  intensely  ;  but  mere  in- 
tensity of  love  may  sometimes  awaken 
genius  and  bring  it  to  its  work.  "  Beau- 
ty," says  Wilson  finely,  "  is  often  immor- 
talized by  genius  that  knows  not  it  is 
genius,  believing  itself  to  be  but  love. 
Genius  domineers  over  all  other  feelings 
and  faculties,  but  is  itself  the  slave  of 
love." 

Life,  however,  lasts  longer  than  the 
honeymoon.  There  is,  besides,  in  hu- 
man affairs  a  widely  extended  and  very 
powerful  law  called  the  law  of  reaction. 
The  higher  the  billows,  the  deeper  the 
valleys  between.  The  more  intense  the 
passion,  the  more  confidently  may  we 
expect  its  lull,  its  subsidence;  and  the 
number  of  well-authenticated  instances 
of  love  being  converted  into  its  opposite, 
and  extremity  of  passionate  devotion 
becoming  extreuiity  of  hate,  put  it  be- 
yond all  question  that  this  not  mifre- 
quently  takes  place.  Add  that  the  course 
of  true  love,  which,  even  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  mortals,  is  not  remarkable  for 
smooth  flowing,  is  not  more  but  less 
likely  to  How  smoothly  when  genius  is 
in  love,  and  it  will  become  evident  that 
the  conjunction  of  love  and  genius  is 
no  guarantee  of  domestic  or  personal 
happiness.  Accordingly  it  is  the  fact 
that,  while  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  noblest  literature  m  the  world  has 
been  inspired  by  happy  love,  a  propor- 


tion nearly  as  large  of  the  calamities, 
quarrels,  mishaps,  misfortunes,  and  mis- 
takes of  genius  have  been  in  some  way 
connected  with  this  passion.  On  the 
dark  side,  therefoi-e,  as  well  as  the  bright, 
this  subject  is  interesting.  A  wide  field 
thus  opens  before  us;  and  underfavor  of 
the  editorial  powers  and  the  indulgent 
reader,  it  may  be  our  lot  hereafter  to 
take  a  flying  look  into  some  of  those 
bowers  where  love  and  genius  have  met. 
Shall  we,  for  example,  steal  upon  Swift 
as  he  sat  in  the  garden  with  Stella,  and 
exercised  upon  her  that  mysterious  and 
terrible  fascinati(m  which  was  at  once 
her  ecstasy  and  her  torture  ?  Shall  we 
open  the  door  of  that  Dutch  garret  in 
whicli  Mirabeau  and  Sophie  de  Monnier 
enjoyed  their  brief  hour  of  ill-starred  and 
lawless  bliss?  Shall  we  accompany 
Goethe  in  a  morning  call  on  Fredeiica 
or  an  afternoon  stroll  with  Charlotte  ?  or 
shall  we  look  a  little  into  the  remarkable 
fiict  that  Scott,  Byron,  and  the  artist 
Turner  were  all  unhappy,  or  at  least  un- 
successful, in  their  earliest  and  truest 
love  ?  This  and  much  more  we  shall 
have  to  deal  with  if  we  are  to  attempt 
giving  anything  like  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  Genius  in  Love.  But  we  must 
not  peer  into  tlie  future  or  trouble  our- 
selves about  crossing  the  bridge  until  we 
reach  it. 

Of  loves  actually  celebrated  in  poetry, 
themost  renowned  are,  beyond  question, 
those  of  Dnnte  and  of  Petrarch.  The 
most  glorious  monument  ever  reared  by 
love  and  genius  to  women  is  the  great 
poem  of  Dante.  Compared  with  the 
transcendent  homage  of  the  poet  to  his 
Beatiice  all  other  compliments  to  the 
sex  are  slight  and  trivial.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  critical  speculation  whether  he 
inteiilled  the  Divine  Cotnedy  to  enshi-ine 
his  love  for  Beatrice.  He  expressly  says 
so.  In  a  note  appended  by  him  to  the 
collection  of  his  miscellaneous  poems  on 
the  subject  of  his  early  love,  he  uses 
these  words: — "I  beheld  a  marvellous 
vision,  which  has  caused  me  to  cease  from 
writing  in  praise  of  my  blessed  Beatrice, 
until  I  can  celebrate  her  more  worthily  ; 
which  that  I  may  do,  I  devote  my  whole 
soul  to  study,  as  she  know e\h  Avell  ;  inso- 
much, that  if  it  please  the  Great  Dis- 
poser of  all  things  to  pi'olong  my  life  for 
a  few  years  upon  this  earth,  I  hope  here- 
after to  sing  of  my  Beatrice  what  never 
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yet  Avas  said  or  sung  of  woman."  To 
titter  such  a  hope  was  daring  ;  to  accoui- 
plish  it  was  sublime.  But  indeed  the 
consciol^s^ess  of  superlative  genius,  in- 
spiiing  a  proud  intrepidity,  does  not 
mock  those  who  experience  tliat  thrilling 
emotion.  Milton  also  stood  foith  in  his 
youth  and  informed  his  contemporaries 
that  it  was  his  [lurpose  and  ambition  to 
compose  an  immortal  poem,  and  he  lived 
to  write  Paradise  Lost.  But  tlie  love  of 
Dante  for  Beatrice  casts  a  ray  of  finer, 
softer  beauty  over  his  poetic  ambition 
than  rests  upon  the  aspiration  of  Milton. 
The  love  of  that  woman  beautified  and 
hallowed  Dante's  whole  existence.  He 
was  but  a  boy  of  nine,  she  a  girl  of 
eight,  when  they  met  at  a  banquet  given 
by  her  f^ither,  Folco  di  Portinari.  One 
can  imagine  the  glow  in  the  large,  dark, 
eloquent  face  of  the  princely  boy,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  golden  tresses  and  azure 
eyes  of  the  radiant  maiden,  and  loved 
her  once  and  forever.  Long  years  of 
exile  and  of  agony  sealed  up  the  tender- 
ness which  beamed  in  mild  light  from  the 
grave,  olive- complexioned  leatures  of 
young  Dante,  and  engraved  upon  them 
the  emblems  of  enduring  and  unutteraTole 
pain.  The  women  as  they  then  looked 
on  him  said  that  he  had  been  in  hell,  and 
that  his  face  was  scarred  with  fire  and 
brimstone.  But  he  had  not  been  through 
the  fire  when  he  first  gazed  on  Beatrice, 
and 

"  Into  his  heart  received  her  heart, 
And  gave  her  back  his  own." 

Boccaccio,  and  following  Boccaccio,  Mrs. 
Jameson  and  Professor  Wilson  iiave  en- 
abled us  to  realize  something  of  what 
Beatrice  was  in  womanhood.  Not  slender 
or  fragile,  but  on  that  scale  of  beauty 
which  the  great  Venetian  painters  loved, 
she  was  '"'•  tall  and  of  a  commanding 
figure,  graceful  in  her  gait  as  the  peacock, 
upright  as  the  crane."  Her  hair  was  fair 
and  curling,  her  forehead  ample,  her 
mouth,  "  when  it  smiled,  surpassed  all 
things  in  sweetness ;  her  neck  was  white 
and  slender,  springing  gracefully  from 
the  bust ;  her  chin  small,  round,  and 
dimpled;  her  arms  beautiful  and  round  ; 
her  hands  soft,  white,  and  polished ;  her 
fingers  slender,  and  decorated  with 
jewelled  rings,  as  became  her  birth." 
Dante  never  -won  his  Beatrice.  She  was 
wedded  to  another,  and  soon  after  died. 
But  she  had  passed  into  his  dreams,  and 


remained  there  forever.  The  shock  of 
her  death  affected  him  so  deeply  "  that 
his  best  friends  could  scarcely  recognize 
him."  In  subsequent  years  he  also  mar- 
ried, but  he  was  not  happy  with  his  wife; 
nor  was  it  possible  that  he  could  be 
happy,  for  one  feeling,  too  sacred  and 
too  ethereal  to  be  called  a  passion,  held 
possession  of  his  soul.  He  loA'ed  Beatrice  ; 
if  he  could  but  see  her,  if  he  could  but 
converse  with  her,  if  he  could  but  know 
that  she  placed  her  foot  on  the  same 
round  world  with  him,  it  mattered  little 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  another ;  and 
when  death  rapt  her  away  from  his  bo- 
dily vision,  he  followed  her  in  spirit  into 
heaven,  and  saw  the  whole  universe 
through  her  eyes.  On  earth  joy  had  be- 
come impossible  for  him.  His  heart  was 
rent,  and  his  frame  was  shaken,  by  his 
great  woe.  "  His  grief,"  says  Professor 
\Yilson,  "  was  gloomier  than  other  men's 
despair — his  subsequent  sorrow  sterner 
than  other  men's  grief.  Yet  all  the  while, 
how  divine  his  tenderness,  as  the  tender- 
ness of  a  mourning  and  bereaved  angel ! 
His  thoughts  of  his  Beatrice  do  not  lie 
too  deep  for  teai's  !  Dante  weeps,  often, 
long,  we  might  almost  say  incessantly. 
But  his  are  not  showers  of  tears,  which, 
by  a  law  of  nature,  must  relieve  the 
heart,  just  as  rain  relieves  the  sky.  Big 
drops  plash  down  upon  his  page,  like  the 
first  of  a  thunder-shower,  but  let  them 
continue  to  di'op,  at  sullen  intervals,  for 
hours  and  hours,  they  seem  still  to  be 
the  fird,  the  huge  black  mass  of  woe 
and  despair  is  undiminished  and  unen- 
lightened." 

"And  yet,  doubt  it  not,  there  was  a 
fiery  particle  of  joy  in  the  heart  of 
Dante's  sorrow,  like  the  electric  spark 
in  the  bosom  of  the  cloud.  He  loved 
supremely,  and  he  know  that  he  was 
loved.  Had  you  offered  him  all  the  world 
for  the  consciousness  of  his  love,  and  for 
the  knowledge  that  it  was  returned,  he 
would  have  rejected  the  offer  in  silent 
scorn.  Through  all  the  sorrow  which 
we  read  in  Giotto's  portrait  of  Dante, 
the  secret  of  this  joy  may,  I  think,  be 
seen  to  gleam.  And  was  there  no  joy 
for  him  in  the  composition  of  that  poem, 
which  was  to  link  the  name  of  Beatrice 
with  deathless  beauty,  and  with  death- 
less music?  Iler  pre^ence  in  that  ])oeni 
is,  even  in  an  artistic  f)oint  of  view,  an 
inestimable   advantage.     The   hell,   the 
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pnro'atory,  the  heaven  of  the  great  me- 
diajval  epic,  associated  as  they  were  wilh 
tiie  theology  of  the  mediaeval  Church, 
might  liave  lost  their  hold  upon  human 
sympathy  and  human  intelligence,  when 
that  medifeval  theology,  and  all  the  frame 
of  things  with  which  it  was  associated, 
had  receded  into  the  shadowy  vagueness 
of  the  past.  But  the  pure  and  deep  hu- 
manity of  Dante's  love  for  Beatrice  lends 
eternal  freshness  to  the  poem.  She  does 
not,  indeed,  appear  in  its  two  earlier 
portions,  the  Hell  and  the  Purgatory, 
but  her  influence  is  felt  even  in  regions 
where  her  blessed  spirit  can  have  no 
abode.  Through  all  the  magniticent 
procession  of  the  poem  we  have  a  dim 
consciousness  that  we  are  moving  towards 
Beatrice.  At  last,  in  the  sunless  light  of 
heaven,  she  beams  out  in  clear  effulgence 
upon  us.  She  leads  the  poet  through 
circle  after  circle  of  the  celestial  realm. 
She  leads  him  higher  and  higher,  until 
he  finds  that  she  has  quitted  his  side  ; 
and  far  away  among  the  supremely  bless- 
ed, we  behold  her  throne.  "  She  looks 
down  upon  him  " — thus  writes  a  woman 
of  genius,  describing  the  situation — 
"fri»mher  effulgent  height,  smiles  on  him 
with  celestial  sweetness,  and  then  fixing 
her  eyes  on  the  eternal  fountain  of  glory, 
is  absorbed  in  ecstasy.  Here  we  leave 
her;  the  poet  had  touched  the  limits  of 
permitted  thought ;  the  seraph  wings  of 
imagination,  borne  upwards  by  the  in- 
spiration of  deep  love,  could  no  higher 
soar,  the  audacity  of  genius  could  dare 
no  further !  "  Even  in  the  hall  of  the 
winds,  as  Goethe  says,  there  are  serene 
and  sunny  spots,  where  no  agitation 
breaks  the  still  and  tranced  repose  ;  and 
in  a  love  which  expressed  itself  thus,  let 
us  be  sure  there  wa.s,  whatever  its  sor- 
rows, an  indestructible  soul  of  joy.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  Professor  A^'ilson,  the 
most  poetical  of  critics,  with  whose  apos- 
trophe to  Dante  we  shall  bid  adieu  to  the 
stern  Florentine.  "Dante,  thy  boyhood 
was  blest  beyond  all  bliss ;  and  till  the 
prime  of  nuiuhood  thou  wert  with  thy 
Beatrice,  even  on  earth,  in  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  cheaply  purchased  by  despair 
and  madness  !  Thy  spirit  sounded  the 
depths  of  woe,  but  no  plummet-line, 
even  bf  all  thy  passions  upon  passions, 
could  reach  the  bottom  of  that  sea. 
When  the  blackness  of  night  lay  densest 
upon  thee,  arose  before  thine  eyes  thy 


own  celestial  Beatrice,  and  far  and  wide 
diffused  a  sacred  and  indestructible  light 
over  all  thy  stormy  world.  She  dis- 
appeared, thou  didst  follow  her,  even  in 
the  flesh,  beyond  the  "  flaming  bounds 
of  space  and  time,'  and  behold  her 
among  the  brightest  angels.  Therefore, 
man  of  many  woes,  and  troubles,  and 
disquietudes,  and  hates,  and  res-enges ! 
thy  fierce  spirit  often  slept  in  a  pro- 
founder  calm  than  ever  sleep  tlie  stillest 
dreams  of  those  wlio,  by  nature  and 
fortune,  love  and  enjoy  on  earth  per- 
petual peace.  The  sleep  of  the  eagle  on 
the  cliff"  edge  above  the  roar  of  cataracts, 
and  in  the  heart  of  the  thundercloud,  is 
hushed  and  deep  as  that  of  the  halcyon 
on  the  smooth  and  sunny  main!  " 

Petrarch,  the  other  world  famous 
Italian  lover,  was  a  very  different  person 
from  Dante.  No  stern,  earnest,  deep- 
thoughted  sage  and  moralist,  he.  Hand- 
some, sprightly,  captivating,  a  courtier 
and  a  coxcomb, ^Petrarch  trimmed  liis 
cloak  to  the  wind,  cautious,  that,  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  the  sudden  breeze 
should  not  disorder  his  curls.  Theie  was 
a  religious  reverence  in  Dante's  love  for 
Beatrice.  The  only  form  of  self  accusation 
which  he  ever  for  a  moment  entertained 
in  connection  with  her,  was  that  he  did 
not  love  her  enough,  and  his  every 
thought  regarding  her  was  so  pure  that 
he  could  have  recalled  it  when  he  met 
her  in  the  heaven  of  heavens.  But 
Petrarch's  love  was  of  a  less  exalted 
character.  His  Laura  was  a  married 
woman,  and  Mrs.  Jameson  severely  re- 
maiks  that,  "  true  to  his  sex,  a  very  man, 
he  used  at  first  every  art,  every  advan- 
tage, which  his  diversified  accomplish- 
ments of  mind  and  person  lent  him,  to  de- 
stroy the  virtue  he  adored."  But  Laura, 
true  to  the  ideal  of //ersex — for  we  shall 
not  be  tempted  into  the  unpoliteness  of 
returning  Mrs.  Jameson's  stab — contin- 
ut'd  invincible  by  his  arts.  And  then  as 
Petrarch  had,  though  gay,  a  soul  of 
nobleness  in  him,  he  rose  to  her  elevation, 
and  sang  her  praise  for  repulsing  him. 
In  a  writing  not  intended  for  publication 
he  says  :  "  Untouched  by  my  prayers,  un- 
vanquished  by  my  arguments,  unmoved 
by  my  flattery,  she  remained  faithful  to 
her  sex's  honor  ;  she  resisted  her  own 
young  heart,  and  mine,  and  a  thousand, 
thousand,  thousand  things  which  must 
have  conquered  any  other.  She  remained 
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nnshnken.  A  woman  taught  me  tlie  duty 
of  a  man  !  To  persuade  me  to  keep  to 
the  path  of  virtue,  her  conduct  was  at 
once  an  example  and  a  reproach  ;  and 
when  she  beheld  me  break  through  all 
bounds,  and  rush  blhidly  to  the  piecipice, 
she  had  the  courage  to  abandon  me 
rather  than  follow  me." 

Those  for  whom  love,  hoM'ever  they 
may  seek  to  disguise  the  fact,  is  nothing 
if  not  sensual,  cynics,  worldlings,  scep- 
tics in  human  nobleness,  male  and  fe- 
male, have  malignantly  pointed  the  fin- 
ger, and  wagged  the  tongue  against 
Laura  and  Petrarch,  as  if  the  purity  of 
their  love  were  a  romantic  fiction.  No 
wonder.  It  is  the  privilege  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  virtue  to  believe  in  virtue. 
The  brave  alone  believe  in  courage,  the 
true  in  truthfulness,  the  pure  in  purity. 
Vice  always  sneers,  and  slinks  aside,  and 
tries  to  comfort  its  hollow  heart  with 
the  thought  that  virtue  is  a  shade.  But 
they  have  a  poor  and  superficial  idea  of 
the  female  character  and  the  mysterious 
depths  of  the  female  heart,  who  cannot 
feel  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  hav- 
ing such  a  lover  as  Petrarch  at  her  feet 
and  retaining  him  in  subjection,  while 
all  the  time  she  remained  n)istress  of 
herself,  conquering  but  not  conquered, 
receiving  that  prouil  homage,  and  yet 
not  deigning  to  do  anything  to  earn  it 
which  would  bring  a  blush  on  her  brow 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  must 
have  afforded  a  true  woman  a  more  in- 
tense, delicious,  and  transcendent  joy- 
fulness  than  ever  was  experienced  in 
the  gratification  of  passion.  Yes ;  in 
drinking  the  full  rapture  of  knowing 
that  she  w^as  loved  by  Petrarch,  in  see- 
ing him  with  the  cup  of  enchantment 
always  at  his  lips  yet  never  permitting 
him  to  taste  it,  in  the  inscrutable  blend- 
ing of  cruelty  and  kindness  in  her  deal- 
ings with  him,  Laura  showed  herself  a 
very  woman.  So  Mrs.  Jameson  agrees, 
and  the  verdict  of  one  woman  on  the 
point  is  worth  the  universal  suffrage  of 
men.  Love  in  actual,  passionate  enjoy- 
ment, is  charming,  bewitching,  to  the 
female  heart ;  but  in  seeing  the  strong 
man  at  her  feet,  in  beholding  the  weak- 
ness which  she  has  wrought,  in  that 
sense  of  triumph  in  which  love,  caprice, 
and  feminine  pride  are  mingled,  there  is 
for  woman  an  ecstasy  more  bewitching 
and  bewildering  still.     Do  not  the  two 


greatest  of  our  recent  female  novelists 
bear  witness  to  this  fact?  Is  not  the 
climax  of  feminine  joy  and  piide  depict- 
ed by  Charlotte  Bronte,  as  attained,  not 
when  Jane  Eyre  sits  at  the  feet  of  Ro- 
chester, his  aftianced  bride,  but  when 
the  "  resolute,  wild,  free  "  soul  of  the 
little  governess  looks  out  through  her 
keen,  glittering  eye  upon  the  paroxysm 
of  his  ])assion,  and  when  love  and  virtue 
in  woman  prove  stronger  than  impas- 
sioned vice  in  man  ?  And  who  does 
not  feel  that,  when  George  Eliot  repre- 
sents Maggie  in  the  "  Mill  on  the  Floss," 
after  Stephen  Guest,  whom  she  deliri- 
ously loves,  has  actually  carried  her 
away,  as  mastering  her  fieiy  passion  in 
the  calm,  invincible  determination  that 
she  will  not  yield  to  him,  this  great 
painter  of  human  nature  is  true  to  the 
instincts  of  the  female  heart  ?  They 
know  little  of  the  soul  of  woman  who 
imagine  that  a  wanton  can  ever  experi- 
ence the  highest  bliss  of  love. 

Nor  are  we  incapable  of  believing 
that,  after  the  first  shock  of  disappoint- 
ment was  over,  Petrarch  could  thank 
Laura  for  the  serene  elevation  and  stead- 
fast purity  of  her  regard.  Certain,  at 
least,  we  are,  that  if  she  had  yielded  he 
would  not  have  continued  to  hymn  her 
praises  all  his  hfe.  In  singing  of  her  he 
had  a  constant  and  abiding  joy.  Not 
one  tone  of  that  life-long  melody,  as  it 
swelled  from  his  heart  to  his  lip,  but 
was  to  him  a  thrill  of  delight.  To  Pe- 
trarch, as  to  all  true  minstrels,  poetry 
was  enjoyment,  and  whatever  deepened 
the  music  or  enriched  the  coloring  of 
his  verse,  was  to  him  an  advantage,  a 
blessing,  a  source  of  rapture.  But  the 
service  performed  by  love  for  }X)etry  has 
been  described  in  language  so  glowing, 
and  in  terms  so  true  by  a  lady,  that  I 
should  be  ungallant  to  refuse  to  quote 
them.  "  If  the  lover  was  unsuccessful," 
says  Mrs.  Jameson,  "•  still  the  poet  had 
his  reward.  Whence  came  the  generous 
feelings,  the  high  imaginations,  the  glo- 
rious fancies,  the  heavenward  inspira- 
tions, which  raised  him  above  the  herd 
of  vulgar  men,  but  from  the  ennobling 
influence  of  her  he  loved  ?  Through 
her,  the  world  opened  upon  him  with  a 
diviner  beauty,  and  all  nature  became 
in  his  sight  but  a  transcript  of  the  charms 
of  liis  mistress.  He  saw  her  eyes  in  the 
stars  of  heaven,  her  lips  in  the  half  blown 
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rose.  The  perfume  of  the  opening  flow- 
ers was  but  her  breath,  that  '  wafted 
sweetness  round  about  the  worhl  ; '  the 
lily  was  a  '  sweet  thief  that  had  stolen 
its  jmrity  from,  her  breast.  The  violet 
was  dipped  in  the  azure  of  her  veins  ; 
tlie  aurorean  dews,  '  dropt  from  the 
opening  eyeHds  of  the  morn,'  were  not 
so  pure  as  her  tears  ;  the  last  rose-tint 
of  the  dying  day  was  not  so  bright  or 
so  delicate  as  her  cheek.  Hers  was  the 
freshness  and  the  bloom  of  the  spring ; 
she.  consumed  him  to  languor  as  the 
summer  sun  ;  she  was  kind  as  the  boun- 
teous autumn,  or  she  froze  him  with  her 
wintry  disdain.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  wonders,  ihe  splend()rs,  or  the  treas- 
ures of  the  created  universe,  in  heaven 
or  in  earth,  in  the  seasons  or  their  change, 
that  did  not  borrow  from  her  some 
charm,  some  glory  beyond  its  own.  Was 
it  not  just  that  the  beauty  she  dispensed 
should  be  consecrated  to  her  adornment, 
and  that  the  inspiration  she  bestowed 
should  be  repaid  to  her  in  fame  ? " 
Laura,  I  may  add,  was  opulent,  moved 
in  the  first  class  of  society,  wreathed  her 
liair  in  a  coronet  of  silver,  and  had  neck- 
laces and  ornaments  of  pearl.  The  gen- 
eral character  of  her  beauty  was  pensive, 
soft,  unobtrusive.  She  had  a  beautiful 
hand,  and  a  mouth  of  angelic  sweet- 
ness. A  ladyelove  worthy  to  share  the 
amaranth  with  a  poet. 

But  it  were  a  great  mistake  to  decide 
that  poets  can  tell  us  nothing  about 
love,  and  throw  no  illustration  upon  the 
comiection  between  love  and  genius, 
unless  they  write  soimets  to  some  par- 
ticular Laura,  or  compose  Divine  Come- 
dies in  honor  of  one  superlative  Bea- 
trice. Poets,  male  and  female,  are  the 
most  sympathetic  of  creatures.  The 
emotions  common  to  human  nature  are 
theirs,  only  they  feel  them  more  pro- 
foundly and  with  a  quicker  and  more 
vocal  consciousness  than  are  met  with 
in  other  men  and  women.  It  might  be 
maintained  that  every  one  who  is  in 
love  is  in  so  far  a  person  of  genius.  He 
dwells  in  a  region  of  enchantment,  and 
the  fiery  and  electric  element  which  tin- 
gles in  his  veins  colors  all  his  thoughts 
and  ajl  his  emotions  as  a  magnetic  storm 
on  the  earth  paints  the  sky  with  the 
hues  of  aurora  borealis.  Nor  would  it 
be  absurd  or  paradoxical  to  maintain 
that  every  man  of  genius  is  chronically 


in  love.  From  his  eyes  flashes  a  passion- 
ate enthusiasm  over  all  nature.  "  A 
poet,"  says  Carlyle,  with  scientific  accu- 
racy, "  without  love  were  a  physical  and 
metaphysical  impossibility."  But  the 
love  which  gushes  out  over  every  pro- 
vince of  nature  and  humanity  concen- 
trates itself  for  the  poet  in  passionate 
aflection  for  woman.  It  is  of  compara- 
tively small  consequence  whether  he  is 
in  love  with  an  actual  woman  ;  but  un- 
less his  sympathy  fixes  upon  love  for 
woman  as  the  central  and  most  intense 
passion  of  the  human  breast,  he  belongs 
to  the  second,  not  to  the  first  order  of 
poets.  In  this  sense  all  great  poets, 
especially  and  emphatically  all  great 
modern  poets,  are  love-poets.  Shak- 
speare  is  the  king  of  such,  and  that  not 
chiefly  because  of  his  love-poems  ex- 
pressly so  called — his  Somiets,  his  Ve- 
nus and  Adonis,  his  Lucrece — but  be- 
cause, in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  Antony 
and  Cleoi)atra,  in  Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing, and  many  other  dramas,  he  has 
ex])lored  in  its  subtlest  mysteries,  and 
exhibited  in  its  highest  transports,  the 
passion  of  love.  Shakspeare's  poetry, 
while  it  is  the  poetry  of  all  great  thought 
and  all  great  passion,  is  pre-eminently 
the  poetry  of  love.  He  knows  love  in 
all  its  moods.  He  knows  it  in  man  and 
in  woman — an  assertion  which  could  be 
made  of  hardly  any  other,  for  men  of 
genius  commoidy  know  love  only  in 
men,  and  women  of  genius  love  only  in 
women.  He  knows  it  when  it  is  the 
"  enchanted  reverie  "  of  the  girl  who 
dreams  of  her  lover  in  the  glades  of  the 
forest.  He  knows  it  when  it  flames 
forth  in  the  suuny  and  exuberant  ardor 
of  youth,  bathing  the  world  in  the  hues 
of  sunrise.  He  knows  it  when  its  fiery 
charm  steals  over  the  prudent,  witty, 
worldly-wi>e  bachelor,  who  has  long 
smiled  at  the  wily  archer,  and  bid  him 
keep  his  shafts  for  simpletons.  He 
knows  it  when  it  is  the  maddening  tor- 
ture of  jealousy,  hurrying  its  victim  to 
crime,  calamity,  despair.  He  knows  the 
love  of  Rosalind  and  of  Romeo  ;  the  love 
of  Benedick  and  of  Othello  ;  the  love  of 
Antony  and  of  Brutus  ;  the  love  of  Cle- 
opatra and  of  Portia;  the  love  of  Jessica 
and  of  Perdita  ;  the  loves  of  all  the 
world.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact — true, 
let  us  be  sure,  to  human  nature — that 
the   love    of  woman  is  by   Shakspeare 
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represented  as  a  higher,  purer,  holier 
thing  than  tlie  love  ot"  mnn.  For  Shak- 
speare  the  temple  of  ideal  nobleness  on 
earth  is  tlie  form  of  woman.  He  is 
doubtless  correct;  and  yet  one  has  to 
beware  of  seiniinental  cant.  Pope  was 
right  when  he  said  that  "  most  women 
have  no  character  at  all ;  "  and  the  un- 
charactered  insipidity  of  the  sex  is  at- 
tested and  evinced  in  nothing  more  con- 
vincingly than  in  this,  that  most  women 
have  not  a  thought  in  marrying  beyond 
obtaining  a  settlement  in  life  with  a  man 
who  h.as  a  sufficiency  of  money,  and  is 
not  positively  repulsive  to  them. 

We  have  had  a  glance  at  the  love- 
poetry  of  Italy;  it  may  be  w^orth  while 
to  look  at  that  of  Germany.  For  the 
present,  indeed^  Ave  shall  pass  by  that 
poet  who  is  generally,  and  perhaps  just- 
ly regarded  as  occupying  the  highest 
seat  on  the  German  Parnassus,  and  who 
■was  one  of  the  greatest  love-poets  that 
ever  existed — Goethe.  The  loves  and 
the  love-poetry  of  Goethe  form  so  inter- 
esting and  so  extensive  a  subject  that,  if 
treated  at  all,  they  must  be  treated  sepa- 
rately. The  contemporary,  the  friend, 
the  brother  in  fame  and  in  genius  of 
Goethe,  was  Frederick  Schiller.  He  died 
when  he  had  attained  the  maturity  of 
manhood,  but  before  he  had  completed 
his  work.  His  greatest  poem  might 
still  have  been  looked  for ;  and  if  he 
had  "prosecuted  his  literary  labors  for 
another  clear  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
question  whether  he  or  Goethe  was  the 
greater  poet  might  have  received  a  diffe- 
rent answer  from  that  which  the  majority 
of  critics  now  return  to  it.  Dying  when 
he  did,  he  nevertheless  left  behind  him 
the  greatest  drama  of  modern  times,  a 
drama  which  Coleridge  deemed  it  worthy 
of  his  genius  to  translate,  and  respecting 
Avhich  Carlyle  has  used  the  words, 
"Faust  is  but  a  careless  eifusion  com- 
pared with  Wallenstein,"  Consummate, 
however,  as  was  Schiller's  success  in 
the  drama,  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
after  all,  his  genius  was  not  supremely 
lyrical.  The  great  body  of  the  German 
peo])le  sing  the  songs  of  Schiller.  The 
lyric  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  becomes 
musical  in  his  verse.  But  he  is  a  better 
love-poet  when  he  expresses  the  feelings 
of  imaginary  characters  than  when  he 
speaks  in  his  own  person.  The  pieces 
addressed  to  Miss   Schwann,  whose  ac- 


cepted lover  he  was  for  a  time,  are 
a  poorer  counterpart  to  Petrarch's  son- 
nets to  Laura  than  Klopstock's  Messiah 
to  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  They  are 
strained,  one  had  almost  said  bombastic, 
in  expression,  and  are  rather  the  inge- 
nious imitation  of  fire  than  fire  itself  It 
is  in  his  Thekla,  his  Leonora,  his  Amelia, 
that  Schiller  incarnates  the  true  rapture 
and  devotion  of  love.  These  all  are  not 
so  much  women  poetically  alive  and  con- 
ceivable, as  embodied  tones  of  lyrical 
sentiment  and  melotly.  There  exists  not 
in  literature  a  more  intense  realization  of 
the  bliss  and  the  fervor  of  love  than 
Schiller  attains  in  delineating  the  he- 
roine of  "  The  Robbers."  Juliet  herself 
does  not  love  more  strongly  than  Ame- 
lia. "  He  sails  on  troubled  seas,"  she  ex- 
claims, "  Amelia's  love  sails  with  him. 
He  wanders  in  pathless  deserts  ;  Ame- 
lia's love  makes  the  burning  sand  grow 
green  beneath  him,  and  the  stunted 
shrubs  to  blossom.  The  south  scorches 
his  bare  head  ;  his  feet  are  pinched  by 
the  northern  snow ;  stormy  hail  beats 
round  his  temples — Amelia's  love  rocks 
him  to  sleep  in  the  storm."  Amelia's 
song  in  the  gai-den  throws  all  other  de- 
lineations of  the  transport  of  lovers  into 
the  shade.  To  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
piece  to  those  who  cannot  read  it  in  the 
original  is  a  vain  attempt.  It  is  like 
painting  a  sunht  cataract.  The  slightest 
alteration  from  the  exact  words  and  their 
sequence  so  completely  breaks  the  im- 
pression that  a  translation  in  prose  is 
fairer  to  the  original  than  a  paraphrase 
in  verse.  The  poem  is  of  course  extrava- 
gant in  the  last  degree ;  but  the  trans- 
ports of  love,  unless  Shakspeare  fails  in 
depicting  his  Romeo  and  his  Juliet,  are 
by  nature  extravagant.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add  that,  though  a  literal 
translation  in  prose  may  do  more  justice 
to  Schiller  than  limping  and  paraphrastic 
verse,  prose  cannot  really  represent  poet- 
ry. It  may  give  the  timber  :  it  caimot 
give  the  tree.  Here,  however,  to  be  taken 
by  the  reader  for  what  they  are  worth,  are 
the  successive  stanzas  of  the  famous  love- 
song  of  Amelia,  done  into  prose  : — 

"  Fair  as  angels,  full  of  Valhalla's  rav- 
ishment, fair  beyond  all  the  youths  was 
he ;  heavenly  mild  his  glance  as  the  sua 
of  May,  beamed  back  from  the  blue  mir- 
ror of  the  sea. 
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"  His  embrace — maddening  rapture  ! 
— wilh  mighty  and  tiery  beating,  throb- 
bed heart  on  heart ;  lip  and  ear  enchain- 
ed, night  before  our  eyes — and  the  spirit 
rapt  heavenward  in  a  whirlwind. 

"  His  kisses — paradisiacal  feeling !  As 
two  flames  grapple  and  blend,  as  harp- 
tones  play  into  each  other,  in  heaven-fill- 
ed harmony. 

"  Leapt,  flew,  rushed  spirit  and  spirit 
together ;  lips,  cheeks  burned,  trem- 
bled ;  soul  ran  into  soul ;  earth  and  heav- 
en swam  round,  as  if  shattering  over  the 
heads  of  the  lovers. 

"He  is  gone.  In  vain,  ah,  in  vain, 
the  heavy  sigh  breathes  after  him.  He 
is  gone  :  an<l  all  the  joy  of  life  wails 
itself  away  in  one  desolate  Ah  !  " 

This  is  what  I  make  of  it ;  and  as  I 
peruse  the  lines,  I  am  almost  startled  by 
the  difference  between  them  and  those 
stanzas  of  Schiller  which,  even  to  my  An- 
glo-Saxon ear,  have  in  the  original  Ger- 
man often  sounded  like  a  clash  of  all  the 
bells  of  Elysium. 

We  may  say  with  hardly  any  qualifi- 
cation, thnt  no  poetry  in  one  language  is 
translatable  into  poetry  in  another.  It 
may  be  improved  ;  it  may  be  deteriora- 
ted ;  but  purely  what  it  is  in  the  original 
it  cannot  be  in  the  translation.  With 
reference  to  ancient  poetry,  this  is  so 
manifestly  and  incontrovertibly  the  case, 
that  proof  would  be  an  impertinence. 
From  Homer,  from  Sophocles,  from 
Horace,  we  can  only  adapt — attempt  to 
hit  something  which  shall  produce  an 
effect  in  English  like  that  produced  by 
them  in  Greek  or  in  Latin,  The  Greek 
tongue,  spoken  or  written,  is  melody. 
We  are  still  aware  of  a  grand  roll  of  bat- 
tle music  in  Homer,  and  a  solemn,  golden 
cadence  in  Sophocles  ;  but  we  cannot  feel 
the  tune  as  they  did  even  when  we  read 
the  Greek  ;  and  when  we  try  to  imprison 
their  melody  in  the  finest  meshes  of  Eng- 
lish speech,  the  subtle  spirit  escapes 
Macaulay  is  a  little — ever  so  little — too 
brilliantly  clever  in  what  he  says  about 
Pope's  and  Tickell's  rival  translations  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Iliad.  "  Neither  of 
the  rivals,"  says  Macaulay,  "  can  be  said 
to  have  translated  the  Iliad,  unless,  in- 
deed, trlie  word  translation  be  used  in  the 
sense  which  it  bears  in  '  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.'  When  Bottom  makes 
his  appearance  with  an  ass's  head  instead 


of  his  own,  Peter  Quince  exclaims, 
'  Bless  thee,  Bottom  !  bless,  thee  !  thou 
art  translated  !  '  In  this  sense,  undoubt- 
edly, the  readers  of  either  Pope  or  Tick- 
ell  may  very  properly  exclaim,  '  Bless 
thee,  Homer !  thou  art  translated  in- 
deed ! '  "  Pope  was  not  an  ass  in  rela- 
tion even  to  Homer ;  but,  sure  enough, 
Pope's  Iliad  is  not  Homer's  Iliad.  It  is 
a  terse,  far-glancing,  artificially  beautiful 
poem  ;  it  is  therefore  popular — the  most 
popular  poem,  calling  itself  a  translation, 
in  the  English,  or  perhaps  in  any  lan- 
guage ;  but  it  is  a  poem  by  Pope,  adapt- 
ed fiom  Homer.  It  is  a  Cherokee  chief- 
tain dressed  to  go  to  court  at  St.  James's. 
It  is  an  Etruscan  vase  elegantly  enamel- 
led at  Sevres.  The  Odes  of  Horace  were, 
I  suppose,  lilted  and  danced  to  by  the 
girls  and  boys  at  Rome  ;  they  will  never 
be  lilted  or  danced  to  any  more  forever  ; 
they  are  the  delight  of  elderly,  port-im- 
bibing gentlemen,  and  are  descanted  on 
by  sombre  professors,  whose  appearance 
in  a  ball-room  would  strike  the  fiddles 
dumb.  All  this  one  learns  to  submit  to 
with  philosophy,  for  the  past  will  not  be 
the  present,  and  the  question  always  and 
only  is,  xohen  the  past  is  used  up  and 
done  with.  But  it  is  still  more  tantaliz- 
ing to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  Gm-man, 
French,  or  Italian  poetry — the  poetry 
which  is  sung  and  loved  and  rejoiced  in 
by  men  and  women  living  in  Europe — 
cannot  in  the  essence  and  magic  of  it, 
be  translated.  The  elixir  vitce  always 
escapes  ;  and  the  escape  is  the  more  vex- 
ing because  sometimes  it  is  possible,  al- 
most to  within  a  hair's-breadth,  to  trans- 
fuse the  German,  French,  or  Italian  poem 
into  an  English  mould,  and  render  it 
word  for  word.  Some  cadence  will  not 
be  echoed — some  tint  cannot  be  caught 
— some  bitter  which  gives  piquancy  to 
the  sweet  vanishes  away — some  tone  of 
liquid  and  melting  harmony  which  de- 
pends upon  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  has  not  a  phonetic  equivalent 
in  any  other  tongue,  and  is  lost ;  and  so 
the  melody  and  the  life  of  the  original  ex- 
hale. When  you  first  glance  at  this  Ame- 
lia's song  in  German,  your  impression 
is  that  it  will  be  easy  to  throw  it  into  an 
exactly  corresponding  shape  in  English. 
Whole  lines  come  right,  sense  for  sense, 
tone  for  tone.  But  some  of  the  lines  will 
not  transfuse,  do  what  you  like,  and  in  the 
end  you  prefer  prose  to  a  half  success,  j 
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There  is  a  love-poem  about  the  lotus 
by  Heine,  the  most  popular  poet  of  Ger- 
many since  Goethe.  It  is  complete, 
and  beautiful  as  a  pearl ;  in  the  follow- 
ing version,  though  the  rendering  is 
closely  literal,  the  pearl  will  prove  to  be 
melted  down  in  water,  and  will  merely 
show  some  of  its  colors  in  the  glass. 
Heine  takes  the  lotus-flower  as  tlie  type 
of  the  absorption  and  rapture  of  love, 
availing  himself  of  the  belief  which  then 
prevailed  that  the  Egyptian  lotus  sleeps 
with  folded  flowers  during  the  day,  and 
awakens  under  the  beams  of  the  moon. 
Naturalists  now  inform  us  that  this  is  a 
fable  ;  that  it  is,  in  tact,  the  reverse  of 
the  truth,  the  lotus  folding  itself  up,  or 
even  drawing  itself  imder  water,  after 
sunset,  and  coming  up  at  dawn.  Heine 
took  the  common  idea,  and  applied  it  to 
his  purpose.  It  is  necessary  to  premise, 
further,  that  the  moon  presents  itself  to 
the  German  imagination  as  a  young 
man,  and  that  Heine  here  personifies  it 
as  an  impassioned  lover. 

"  The  lotus  shrinks  and  fainteth 
Beneath  the  sun's  fierce  hght ; 
"With  head  drooped  low,  and  dreaming  deep, 
She  waits  the  coming  night. 

"  The  Moon,  he  is  her  lover. 

He  wakes  her  with  his  ravs, 
And  to  him  unveils  she  friendly 
Her  holy  flower-face. 

"  She  blooms,  and  glows,  and  lightens, 
And  stares  right  into  the  sky  ; 
She  pants,  and  weeps,  and  trembles, 
For  love  and  love's  agony."  * 

The  temptation  which  most  frequently 
proves  fatal  to  even  an  approximate  cor- 
respondence between  a  translated  poem 
and  the  original,  is  that  of  producing  a 
piece  which  will  in  itself  be  beautiful 
and  charming.  Every  reader  of  Goethe 
knows  the  wild,  gay,  bright  gush  of  lyric 


"  Die  Lotosblume  angstigt 

Sieii  vor  der  Sonne  Pracht, 
Und  mit  gesenktem  Haupte 

Erwartet  sie  traumend  die  Nacht. 

"  Der  Mond,  der  ist  ihr  Buhle, 

Er  weckt  sie  mit  seinem  Licht, 
Und  ihra  entschleiert  sie  freundlich 
Ihr  frommes  Blumen-gesicht. 

"  Sie  bliiht  und  gliiht  und  leuehtet, 
Und  starrrt  siummin  die  Hoh'; 
Sie  duftet  und  weinet  und  jiittert 
Vor  Liebe  uud  Liebesweh." 


melody  entitled,  "  Heiden-Roslein,"*  lit- 
erally, "  The  Little  Rose  of  the  Heath." 
We  cannot  say  roselet— the  more's  the 
pity — as  we  can  say  streamlet  and  leaf- 
let ;  so  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
rosebud  of  the  heath  or  moorland. 
Goethe's  poem  might  have  been  sung  by 
Zephyr  to  Auroi-a,  "  when  he  met  her 
once  a-maying."  It  has  been  rendered 
by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  a  felicitous  and 
masterly  translator,  and  a  very  pretty 
piece  Sir  Theodore's  is.  Readers  shall 
judge  of  it  for  themselves — 

THE    WILD    ROSE. 

"A  boy  espied,  in  morning  light, 

A  little  rosebud  blowing ; 
'Twas  so  delicate  and  bright. 
That  he  came  to  feast  his  sight. 

And  wonder  at  its  growing. 
Rosebud,   rosebud,  rosebud  red, 

Rosebud  brightly  blowing ! 

"  '  I  will  gather  thee,'  he  cried, 

'  Rosebud  brightly  blowing!' 
'  Then  I'll  sting  thee,'  it  replied, 
'  And  you'll  quickly  start  a:?ide, 

With  the  prickle  glowing.' 
Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red, 

Rosebud  brightly  blowing ! 

"  But  he  plucked  it  from  the  plain, 
The  rosebud  brightly  blowing! 

It  turned  and  stung  him,  but  in  vain, 

He  regarded  not  the  pain. 
Homewards  with  it  going. 

Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red, 
Rosebud  brightly  blowing! 

Really  a  bright  little  ditty,  which  one 
could  sing  with  enjoyment.  But  it  be- 
longs quite  as  much  to  Sir  Theodore 
Martin  as  to   Goethe.     The  locality  of 

*  "  Sah  ein  Kuab'  ein  Roslein  stehn, 

Roslein  auf  der  Heiden, 
War  so  jung  und  morgenschon, 
Lief  erschuell  es  nali  zu  sehn, 

Sah's  rait  vielen  Freuden. 
Roslein,  Roslein,  Roslein  roth, 

Roslein  auf  der  Heiden. 

"  Knabe  sprach  :  Ich  breche  dich, 

Roslein  auf  der  Heiden  ! 
Roslein  sprach  :   Ich  steohe  dich 
Dass  du  ewig  deukst  an  mich 

Und  ich  will's  nicht  leiden 
Roslein,  Roslein,  Roslein  roth, 

Roslein  auf  der  Heiden. 

"  LTnd  der  wilde  Knabe  brach 

's  Roslein  auf  der  Heiden  ; 
Roslei-u  wehriesich  und  stach 
Hilf  ihr  doch  keiu  Weh  und  Aoh 

Musst  es  cbeu  leiden. 
Roslein,  Roslein,  Roslein  roth, 

Bosleiu  auf  der  Heideu, 
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the  flower,  the  heatli  or  moorland,  on 
which,  in  its  own  tender  lovelhiess,  the 
rosebud  blows — where  is  it  ?  A  rosebud 
might  blow  briglitly  in  any  place  be- 
tween Calcutta  and  Copenhagen ;  but 
Goethe's  grew  upon  the  moorland  ;  and, 
at  the  close  of  each  stanza,  Goethe  re- 
peats tliat  it  grew  upon  the  moorland. 
In  the  next  place,  the  boy  of  Goethe's 
lyric  does  not  come  "  to  feast  his  sight  " 
in  a  dignified,  elderly  fashion  ;  he  runs 
to  look  at  the  rose,  and  witliout  any 
wonder,  philosophical  or  otherwise,  "  at 
its  growing,"  he  gazes  on  it  in  a  tumult 
of  joy.  When  the  boy  threatens  to 
break  it  from  the  stalk,  it  does  not  com- 
ment upon  the  probability  of  his  starting 
aside,  bat  says  that,  if  he  breaks  it,  it 
will  sting  him,  and  so  make  him  think 
of  it  forever.  The  thought  of  course  is 
that  the  quick  return  of  love  at  first 
sight  will  enslave  tlie  heart  irrecover- 
ably;  and  from  this  to  "the  prickle 
glowing"  is  something  of  a  descent. 
The  "homeward  with  it  going  "  of  the 
last  stanza  is  simply  an  alteration  of 
Goethe's  line ;  there  is  nothing  iu  the 
original  to  stand  for  it,  nothing  to  sug- 
gest it.  Goethe's  thought  is,  that  the 
coy  resistance  of  the  loved  one,  while  it 
insures  her  conquest  over  her  lover,  is 
yet  no  security  to  herself,  but  throws 
her  all  the  more  into  the  possession  of 
sovereign  love.  It  may  have  been  in 
homage  to  a  sensitive  propriety  that  Sir 
Theodore  Martin  converted  Goethe's 
arch,  brilliant,  and  keen-thoughted  love- 
song  into  pi-etty  commonplace.  If  Mil- 
ton in  his  austere  youth  dared  to  write 
L' Allegro,  Sir  Theodore  might  have 
ventured  to  translate  Goethe's  Heiden- 
Roslein.  Following  its  course,  line  by 
line,  and  altering  no  idea,  hardly  a 
word,  I  find  it  impossible  to  give  the 
rliymes  exactly  as  Goethe  gives  them  ; 
but  I  think  that  even  with  this  serious 
defect,  an  all  but  literal  rendering  con- 
veys a  more  vivid  conception  of  the 
original  than  the  more  polished  and 
elaborate  performance  of  Sir  Theo- 
dore. 

"Saw  a  boy  a  rosebud  rare, 

Rosebud  oil  the  moorland, 
'Twas  was  so  young  and  morning-fair, 
Swift  he  ran  to  see  it  there, 

Saw  't  with  joy  aboundmg 
Eosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red, 

Rosebud  ou  the  moorland. 


"  Said  the  boy,  'Now  plucl<:  I  thee. 

Rosebud  on  the  moorland  ;' 
Rosebud  snid,    '  Then  sting  I  thee, 
That  tliou  ever  think'sl  on  me. 

And  I'll  not  endure  it.' 
Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red. 

Rosebud  on  the  moorland. 

"  So  the  wild  young  madcap  plucked 

Rosebud  on  the  moorland  ; 
Rosebud  turned  her  round  and  stung; 
Woe  is  me  I  and  ah!  she  sung, 

Yet  she  must  endure  it : 
Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red, 

Rosebud  on  the  moorland  I  " 

The  moral  of  all  this  digression  is  that 
riglit  education  in  these  days  ought  to 
embrace  a  clear  and  fluent  command  of 
the  living  languages  of  cultivated  Eu- 
rope, French,  German,  Italian,  and  per- 
haps Spanish.  The  languages  of  the' 
past  have  held  us  captive  for  two  thou- 
sand years ;  their  day  is  now  drawing  to 
its  close. 

Adieu,  however,  for  the  present,  to 
the  love-poetry  written  by  men.  Let  us 
wind  up  with  a  glance  at  the  love-poetry 
of  a  great  poetic  woman. 

Neither  poet  or  ])oetess  ever  wrote 
more  nobly  of  love  than  Mrs.  Barrett 
Browning.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  Shakespeare's  high  estimate  of 
woman.  He  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a 
man  an  express  and  deliberate  confes- 
sion that  women  love  more  nobly  than 
men. 

"  For  howsoever  we  may  praise  ourselves, 
Ou^fancies  are  more  fickle  and  infirm, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won. 
Than  women's  are." 

In  man's  capacity  to  love  purely  and 
unselfishly  Mrs.  Browning  had  little 
faith.  Her  decision  on  that  head  is  that, 
exacting  from  woman  entire,  enrap- 
tured, and  eternal  love,  man  can  give 
no  better  promise  in  return  than  this — 

"  /  will  love  thee — half  a  year — 
As  a  man  is  able." 

But  in  describing  the  love  of  woman — 
the  passion  of  the  maiden,  the  devotion 
of  the  wife — "  Mrs.  Browning,"  it  has 
been  justly  remarked,  "  has  given  us  the 
counterpart  to  all  the  poetry  of  chivalry. 
Troubadour  and  minstrel  sang  for  ages 
in  homage  to  woman ;  kniglits  and 
monarchs  waited  upon  the  smile  of 
beauty :  the  imagination  of  Europe  ex- 
hausted itself  in  devising  heroic  adven- 
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tares,  in  which,  penetrating  through 
dai'k  woods,  crossing  tempestuous  seas, 
fighting  giants  and  monsters,  breaking 
encliantments  and  prison  walls,  tlie  bold 
soldier  forced  his  way  to  his  ladye-love. 
But  the  counterpart  in  this  picture,  the 
devotion  of  the  woman  to  him  she  loves, 
"was  wanting ;  and  we  stand  in  un- 
feigned astonishment  as  Mi-s.  Browning 
reveals  to  us  what  a  woman's  passion 
means.  Here  she  had  the  field  almost 
to  herself.  TVe  feel  her  words  to  be 
true  :  they  come  on  us  with  the  authori- 
tative emphasis  of  nature,  coined  in  the 
mint  of  the  heait,  and  accepted  by  the 
heart  at  once.  Yet  none  but  a  woman 
could  have  had  the  rinht  to  assert  that 
passion  so  intense  and  self-annihilating 
could  be  inspired  by  man  in  the  heart  of 
woman." 

Is  there  any  point  wherein  the  ideal 
of  love  as  conceived  by  a  man  differs 
from  that  of  a  woman  ?  I  pretend  not 
to  be  able  to  answer  the  question  de- 
cisively, nor  would  I  pronounce  it  ab- 
solutely certain  that  the  man  and.  the 
woman  do  not  take  radically  the  same 
view  of  the  matter.  Yet  I  have  some 
confidence  in  suggesting,  by  way  of 
provisional  opinion  on  the  point,  that 
the  man  sees  the  climax  of  love's  bliss  in 
the  triumph,  the  conquest,  the  crowning 
moment  when  he  claps  his  bride,  where- 
as the  woman's  deepest  thought  settles 
on  the  idea  of  wifehood,  the  abiding  joy 
of  married  life.  The  supreme  wish  of 
the  man  is  to  have,  not  a  wife,  but  a 
bride ;  the  supreme  wish  of  the  woman 
is  to  have,  not  a  bridegroom,  but  a  hus- 
band. As  a  general  rule  the  ardor  of 
the  woman  increases  after  mnrringe,  or 
concentrates  itself  into  a  quiet  but  in- 
tense and  steady-burning  flame  of 
wifely  devotion ;  the  most  fiery  lovers 
almost  invariably  contrive  to  step  com- 
posedly enough  as  husbmds.  Byron, 
I  fear,  was  right  in  his  notion  that,  if 
Laura  had  become  Petrarch's  wife,  Pe- 
trarch would  not  have  written  sonnets 
all  his  life ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that,  if 
Laura's  husband  had  died  and  she  had 
married  Petrarch,  she  would  have  been 
as  glowingly  affectionate  as  a  wife  as 
she  was  calm,  chaste,  and  dignified  as  a 
mistress.  Diderot  brought  himself  to 
death's  door  by  the  consuming  ve- 
hemence of  his  passion  for  a  woman 
who  did  not  want  him.     At  last,  to  save 


his  life,  she  Tuarried  him.  She  was  a 
loving  and  faultless  wife;  and  he,  a  very 
man,  as  Mi'S.  Jameson  would  say,  had 
been  her  husband  for  but  a  few  months 
when  he  was  tired  of  her  and  went 
philandering  after  other  women.  Have 
we  an  indication  of  all  this  in  that 
ancient  fable  in  which  the  intensest 
passion  exhibited  in  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  mythology  comes  before  us  ?  No 
love  in  ardor  could  exceed  that  of 
Apollo  for  Daphne;  but  Apollo  has 
only,  for  reward,  the  excitement  and 
rapture  of  the  chase.  As  if  to  show  that 
such  love  as  flamed  in  his  breast  could 
never  be  attemj^ered  to  the  mild  atmos- 
phere of  nuptial  happiness,  his  Daphne, 
the  moment  he  seizes  her,  is  changed 
into  a  tree. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  province  in 
which  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Barrett 
Browning  attained  superlative  and 
unique  pei-fection  is  that  of  the  delinea- 
tion of  love  in  the  married  woman. 
"  The  love  of  wedded  souls,"  this,  next 
to  God's  love,  is  for  her  the  central 
heart  life,  the  solar  fount  of  all  those 
loves  which  are  the  light  of  the  world, 
"  loves  filial,  loves  fraternal,  neighbor- 
loves  and  civic."  In  "  Lady  Geraldine's 
Courtship  "  it  is  the  passion  of  lovers  she 
depicts;  but  with  instinctive  truth  to 
the  woman's  ideal,  she  puts  the  narrative 
of  the  courtship  into  the  mouth  of  the 
lover,  not  of  Lady  Geraldine.  A  man, 
she  felt,  must  be  the  describer  of  court- 
ship, for  man's  part  is  to  struggle  for 
the  prize  and  win  it.  But  in  the  "  Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Page  "  and  the  "  Rhyme 
of  the  Duchess  May,"  works  in  which 
the  utmost  force  of  her  genius  is  dis- 
played, the  heroism,  the  self  sacrifice, 
the  passionate,  death-scorning  devotion 
of  wifely  love  afford  the  theme.  In  the 
one  the  love  of  the  wife  bears  her  to  the 
battle-field  to  share  the  peril  of  the  hus- 
band and  to  guard  his  life.  The  luxuri- 
ous delicacy  and  daintiness — the  refined 
yet  cruel  selfishness — of  man's  concep- 
tion of  what  woman's  love  should  be 
then  reveals  to  her  that,  by  the  mere 
grandeur  and  intrepidity  of  her  love, 
she  has  forfeited  the  supreme  regard  ol 
her  husband.  Life  has  now  become  in- 
tolerable for  her,  and  she  dies ;  but  her 
love  for  hhn  never  wavers,  and  her  last 
words  are  in  his  praise.  The  Duchess 
May  is  one  of  the  finest  female    charac- 
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ters  in  the  whole  range  of  literary  art. 
All  the  strength  and  all  the  tenderness, 
all  the  womanly  pride  and  the  still  more 
womanly  huniility,  all  the  capricious 
fascination  and  wild,  splendid,  witching 
ways  which  breathe  enchantment  round 
the  female  form,  are  hers.  She  an- 
nounces with  princely  disdain  that  she 
will  not  marry  the  man  she  does  not 
love  ;  with  calm  and  dauntless  decision 
she  places  her  hand  at  the  altar  in  the 
hand  of  the  man  she  does  love  ;  and 
once  his,  she  can  smile  out  into  the 
night  of  calamity,  still  and  fearless  as  a 
star.  In  the  hour  of  extreme  need  she 
will  die  with  her  husband  ;  such  is  her 
right,  and  she  asserts  it ;  dying  with 
him,  she  dies  victorious  and  content.  I 
believe  that  Mrs.  Browning  was  capable 
of  that  death  and  of  tliat  devotion. 
With  a  thrill  of  sympathy  she  threw  the 
crimson  of  a  smile  upon  the  lip  of  that 
wife  as  she  sank  to  death  in  her  hus- 
band's arms.  Woman's  love  can  make 
the  chariot  of  death  a  car  of  triumph 
and  convert  the  flames  of  the  funeral 
pyre  into  clasping  roses.  In  the  person 
of  the  Duchess  May,  standing  to  us  for 
Mrs.  Browning,  we  witness  what  love 
can  be  in  a  woman  of  genius. 


Blackwood. 
A  WHIST  REMINISCENCE. 

BY  AN  OLD  HAND. 

The  tyrannies  through  which  Av^ehave 
passed  in  our  youth — I  do  not  speak  of 
mere  boyhood — unquestionably  leaven 
our  dispositions  in  after-life,  engendering 
stores  of  resentment  in  this  man,  crush- 
ing some  high  aspiration  here,  and  sow- 
ing seeds  of  oppression  and  severity 
there. 

Which  of  us  cannot  recall  from  the 
nursery,  the  schoolroom,  the  playground, 
and,  later  on,  from  the  quadrangle,  the 
lecture-room,  the  "  eleven,"  or  the 
examination-Iiall,  down  to  the  very  day 
Avhen  we  made  our  first  bow  to  the 
Speaker,  some  one — there  may  have  been 
many,  but  some  especial  one — whoso 
force  of  ability,  or,  oftencr  still,  of  will, 
gained  over  us  an  ascendancy  that 
amounted  to  despotism,  so  that  his  mere 
appro'ach,  his  cough  heard  at  a  distance, 
his  footstep,  his  mereet  word  of  salutation, 
had  a  direct  and  palpable  effect  on  us— 
just  as   in  chemistry  some    strong    in- 


gredient will  have,  evoking  new  com- 
binations or  neutralizing  those  already 
in  existence  ? 

Be  of  what  mould  we  may,  these 
people  exert  a  wonderful  influence  over 
us.  They  arouse  resistance  in  this  one, 
temper  down  disobedience  in  that,  and 
to  all  they  shadow  forth  something  of 
that  stern  taskmaster  the  world,  whose 
teachings  are  rarely  imparted  without 
their  price  in  suffering. 

I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  one  such 
tyrant  in  my  school-days — it  seems  as  if 
I  was  removing  a  weight  from  my  heart 
as  I  record  him  :  he  was  a  writing-master. 
At  this  moment— and  I  will  not  say  how 
many  years  have  filled  up  the  interval — 
I  can  recall  him  as  he  stood  behind  me 
watching  the  up-and-down  ward  course 
of  a  pen  that  trembled  as  I  held  it ;  and 
whenever  a  thickened  hair-stroke  or  an 
unfinished  o  occurred,  I  feel,  even  now, 
the  sharp  point  of  that  ivory-ti|iped  pen- 
knife as  it  pierced  into  my  scalp,  and  as 
I,  in  my  ignorance  of  anatomy,  l)elieved 
into  some  tender  part  of  my  brain,  mad- 
dening me  alike  with  anger  and  with 
agony. 

He  was  a  cruel — a  constitutionrdly 
cruel — old  monster,  and  felt  actual  plea- 
sure in  the  pain  he  inflicted.  If  I  iiave 
been  the  curse  of  such  friends  as  corre- 
spond with  me,  and  the  misery  of  my 
printer,  I  owe  it  all  to  this  man  and  his 
penknife. 

There  are  people  who  think  these 
things  are  good  for  us — that  all  these 
early  sufferings  and  miseries  are  whole- 
some exercises,  and  an  admirable  pre- 
paration for  that  "  rough  and  tumble 
game  "  we  call  Life.  The  same  order  of 
people  are  they  who  tell  us  not  to  ven- 
ture near  a  fire  before  going  out  into  the 
cold— an  ignorant  dictum  we  hear  even 
to  this  day,  though  it  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  the  greater  the 
amount  of  heat  imbibed,  the  longer  will 
the  organization  repel  the  access  of  cold  ; 
and  so,  in  morals,  we  may  rest  assured 
the  more  of  good,  of  all  that  is  noble, 
Avorthy,  trustful,  and  kind,  we  can  im- 
bibe in  youth,  tlie  longer  will  our  stock 
last  us  on  our  way  through  the  world. 

It  is  a  fact — not  a  very  flattering  or 
consolatory  fact— that  our  dispositions 
are  greatly  at  the  mercy  of  the  ])eople 
who  gain  a  certain  ascendancy  over  us. 
We  are  not  what  we  might  be  by  nature, 
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but  "what  the  accident  of  the  association 
makes  us.  When  we  see  a  man  trusting 
to  some  very  weak  faculty,  or  some  very 
poor  trait  of  his  character,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  he  owes  the  misdirection  to 
extraneous  influence;  and  some  uncon- 
scious imitation  of  a  quality  that  would 
not  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  his  nature, 
is  not  uncommonly  the  destruction  of 
many  an  honest  fellow. 

Half  of  what  we  stigmatize  as  affec- 
tations are  nothing  more  than  these 
attempts  at  imitation.  Some  man  gains 
a  power  over  us  by  a  quality,  either  at- 
tractive in  itself  or  covetable  by  us,  be- 
cause very  unlike  any  we  possess.  He  is 
witty  and  ready-minded,  while  we  are 
dull  and  slow-thinking  ;  he  is  clear-headed 
and  logical  where  we  are  addle-headed 
and  vmreasoning ;  he  is  prompt  and  rapid 
where  we  hesitate  and  ponder  :  and  with- 
out ever  asking  ourselves  if  such  gifts 
would  suit  us,  or  if  we  should  know  how 
to  employ  them,  we  straightway  set  to 
work  to  ape  and  assume  them. 

What  is  a  bore  but  an  abject  ill-dis- 
criminating imitator  of  some  agreeable 
talker  who  once  captivated  him  in  con- 
versation ?  He  fimcied  he  saw  how  the 
trick  was  done,  and  they  amongst  whom 
he  tried  it  perhaps  believed  him.  Very 
poor  conjuring  is  "high  magic  "  for  the 
mass  of  mankind ;  and  he  wh(.m  you  or 
I  would  deem  an  intolerable  nuisance  has 
a  set  where  he  is  regarded  as  a  man  of 
original  mind  and  an  able  talker.  The 
Indians  who  love  spangles  and  brass 
buttons  aie  not  confined  to  the  South 
Seas;  or  if  they  weie,  it  would  be  an 
evil  day  for  monthly  magazines. 

I  believe  that  the  age  we  live  in  is 
remarkably  characterized  by  this  vice  of 
imitation.  There  is  not  a  popular  actor, 
preacher,  artist,  or  author  who  has  not 
his  scores  of  followers,  treasuring  up 
every  mannerism  that  disfigures,  and 
every  trick  of  style  that  betrays,  him. 
Spurgeonism,  Buckstoneism,  are  general ; 
and  half  the  'flippancy  of  our  lighter 
literature  is  an  attempt  to  rival  the  wit 
of  an  incomparable  humorist. 

I  have  a  right  to  speak  on  this  theme, 
for  never  was  a  man  so  cursed  by  this 
demon  of  imitation.  It  is  not  merely 
that  I  pick  up  every  detestable  peculiarity 
around  me,  but  I  catch  every  mood  and 
every  accent.  Just  as  there  are  people 
who  never  pass  the  piecincts  of  an  in- 


fected district  without  taking  the  pre- 
vailing epidemic,  so  is  it  with  me  as 
regards  any  trick  of  manner  or  any  trait 
of  style.  If  I  walk  with  a  lame  man,  I 
invariably  limp  ;  and  I  once  came  home 
from  a  visit  to  an  ophthalmic  hospital 
with  an  obliquity  of  vision  that  terrified 
my  whole  family. 

Of  how  I  have  suffered  from  this  ten- 
dency the  following  incident  shall  tell : 
Having  somewhat  overtaxed  my  strength 
in  reading  for  honors,  by  the  advice  of 
my  doctor  I  gave  up  work,  and  set  out 
for  North  Wales.  His  counsel  was  to 
select  some  quiet  spot  unfrequented  by 
strangers,  where  I  might  be  certain  to 
keep  easy  hours,  and  suffer  no  impairment 
to  my  strength  by  the  habits  of  society. 
"  Bored  you  may  be,"  said  he,  "  but  bear 
that ;  take  plenty  of  walking  exercise, 
live  simply,  let  your  mind  lie  fallow,  and 
I'll  answer  for  it,  in  two  months  youMl 
be  perfectly  yourself  again." 

I  fixed  on  Bettws.  It  was  a  beautiful 
spot,  with  a  neat  little  country  inn,  close 
by  a  trout  stream — Snowdon  in  front 
and  Cader  Idris  in  the  distance.  It  had 
also  another  quality,  not  without  its 
charm  for  me — it  was  a  miracle  of  cheap- 
ness. For  five  shillings  a  day  I  vvas  to 
be  "  taken  in  and  done  for  " — the  only 
condition  not  to  my  taste  being,  that  I 
should  take  my  dinner  in  company  with 
two  other  guests,  who,  though  absent 
when  I  arrived,  were  daily  expected  to 
return. 

They  were,  I  learned,  a  retired  major 
and  his  daughter,  whose  habit  it  was  to 
repair  to  this  place  every  year,  attracted 
by  its  complete  seclusion. 

After  all,  thought  I,  my  doctor  could 
scarcely  demur  to  this  small  amount  of 
human  intercourse,  which  threatens 
neither  late  hours  nor  dissipation  ;  nor 
am  I  likely  to  catch  up  any  new  trick  of 
manner  from  people  I  simply  see  at 
dinner. 

They  arrived  at  last.  The  major,  a 
tall,  upright,  stern,  testy  old  soldier,  w  ith 
white  hair  brushed  rigidly  back,  and  two 
enormous  and.  bushy  black  eyebrows. 
These  white-haired  men  with  black  eye- 
brows have  something  very  significant 
about  them.  I  don't  know  what  it  is, 
but  they  certaiidy  "impose,"  and  I  have 
always  felt  a  certain  awe  as  regards 
them.  Plis  daughter  I  should  have  pro- 
nounced decidedly  handsome  had  I  never 
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seen  the  father,  but  the  likeness  recalled 
him  so  perfectly  and  so  painfully  as  to 
spoil  the  effect  of  her  face.  They  were 
both  well-bred  and  well-mannered,  but 
the  stiffest  and  most  unbending  people 
I  bad  ever  met.  Though  we  dined  to- 
gether every  day,  our  intimacy  made  no 
progress.  A  i'ornial  salutation  was  ex- 
clianged  as  we  met,  a  i'ew  woids  fol- 
lowed, and  we  would  take  our  seats  at 
table,  Major  Crossley  at  the  head,  his 
daughter  at  one  side,  I  at  the  other. 
Too  polite  to  conduct  a  conversation 
between  themselves  to  my  exclusion,  the 
father  and  daughter  seldom  spoke,  ex- 
cept in  some  direction  to  the  servant 
who  waited  on  us;  and  I,  equally  guard- 
ed not  to  obtrude,  preserved  a  similar 
silence ;  so  that  the  meal  passed  off  often 
without  a  word  uttered  amongst  us. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a  very 
good  evening,  sir,"  would  say  the  Major. 

"  Good  evening,  sir,"  softly  spoke  the 
daughter  ;  and  I,  faithfully  following  the 
stern  example  set  me,  would  bow  with 
great  deference  as  I  held  the  door  for 
them  to  pass  out,  faintly  muttering  what 
was  intended,  to  express  a  reciprocity  of 
"  good  evenings." 

If  this  reserve  pained  me,  and  almost 
offended  me,  it  was  not  quite  without 
reason.  Precaution  at  first  was  all  na- 
tural and  justifiable,  but  surely  when 
meeting  a  man  every  day,  and  having 
the  testimony  of  their  own  senses  that 
he  was  not  obtrusive  and  unmannerly, 
really,  thought  I,  without  any  compro- 
mise of  their  dignity  they  might  vouch- 
safe some  show  of  that  courtesy  which 
makes  intercourse  easier,  and  yet  involves 
no  futuie  responsibility.  If  I  inwardly 
resented  their  manner  towards  me,  that 
did  not  prevent  my  imitating  it  to  the 
most  miimte  degree  ;  and  I  iuund  my- 
self unfolding  my  napkin,  filling  my  wine- 
glass, and  dividing  my  cheese,  with  a 
most  absurd  likeness  to  the  Major's  per- 
formance of  these  acts.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent did  I  carry  my  rivalry  of  their  cold- 
ness, that  when  one  evening  a  terrific 
thunderstorm  broke  forth  at  dinner-time, 
and  prevented  their  usual  stroll,  the  old 
soldier,  after  seeing  his  daughter  with- 
draw, offered  me  a  cigar,  I  stiffly  de- 
clinecj  the  politeness,  and  actually  de- 
prived myself  of  a  smoke  rather  than  be 
his  debtor. 

"  Perhaps    you    object    to    t<'bacco, 


sir,"  said  he,  hesitating  to  light  his 
cigar. 

"  By  no  means ;  I  am  an  inveterate 
smoker — that  is,"  said  I,  hastening  to 
correct  the  rudeness  of  my  speech, 
"  when  in  my  usual  health," 

"  I  will,  in  that  case,  avail  myself  of 
your  permission,"  said  he,  seating  hiui- 
self  at  a  window  and  pouring  forth  a 
volume  of  blue  vapor  that  tortured  me 
with  envy. 

In  my  impatience  I  arose  and  walked 
the  room  up  and  down,  down  and  up, 
after  the  maimer  of  those  caged  crea- 
tures who  probably  fancy  they  are  ex- 
hibiting patience  and  self  control  while 
nursing  and  fomenting  the  rage  that  is 
consuming  them. 

"  When  the  weather  breaks,  the  place 
is  dull  here,"  said  lie,  slowly. 

"  Infernally  dull,"  said  I,  with  a  half- 
savage  energy, 

"  And  when  the  rain  once  sets  in  it 
never  knows  when  to  leave  off,"  said 
he,  not  noticing  the  emphasis  of  my  re- 
mark. 

"The  only  thing  to  do  then  is  to  get 
away,"  said  I,  curtly, 

"As  you  observe,  sir,  it  is  the  one 
resource." 

"  They  told  me  to  come  down  here 
without  books,  without  fishing-tackle, 
without  anything,"  said  I,  madclened  by 
I  know  not  what  impulse  to  talk  of  my- 
self; "  told  me  it  was  the  way  to  regain 
health  and  strength  and  spirits  :  and  so 
it  might  if  I  had  been  born  a  goat  and 
was  sent  back  to  ray  native  mountains  ; 
but  as  a  nnm  with  human  feelings,  hu- 
man w-ants,  and  human  sympathies,  what 
I  atn  to  do  in  such  a  place  is  more  than 
I  can  imagine." 

"  You  are  bored,  perhaps,"  said  he, 
brusiiing  the  ash  off  his  cigar  and  look- 
ing lovingly  at  the  stump  of  it, 

""  Bored  !  I  should  think  I  am  bored," 
exclaimed  I,  boiling  over,  as  a  man  will 
when  provoked  by  an  imsympathizing 
coldness — "  bored  to  the  last  limit  of 
a  long  endurance.  And  ifl  live  through 
it," — here  the  young  lady  entered  with 
shawls  on  her  arm,  but  I  was  too 
much  excited  to  arrest  m}^  eloquence — 
"if  I  live  through  it,  it  will  be  to  pre- 
serve the  hideous  memory  of  these  misty 
mountains  as  a  terible  nightmare — a 
thing  of  shadowy  depression  only  want- 
ing force  to  become  temptation,  and  yet 
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strong  enough  to  be  the  source  of  misery 
for  a  life  long." 

"Doesn't  that  remind  you  of  Jacob, 
Margaret  ?  "  said  the  major,  coldly, 

"  Very  like  Jacob,"  was  the  cold  re- 
joinder. 

"And    who    the  I    mean,    who 

might  Jacob  be  ?  I  suppose  not  the 
Bibhcal  of  that  name  ?  "  said  I,  in  a  tone 
of  sarcasm. 

"  Jacob  was  a  ne{)hew  of  mine,"  re- 
sumed the  Major.  "  Ecles  Jacob  of  the 
8th  Fusiliers.  Had  an  attack  very  like 
yours.  Ne^'er  much  of  a  reader — educa- 
tion sadly  neglected — and  something 
wrong  with  the  spine." 

"And  a  chronic  ophthalmia,"  chimed 
in  the  daughter. 

"I  remember  now — so  he  had.  It 
was  for  that  they  stopped  the  les- 
sons. Never  took  to  field-sports.  Could 
not  be  taugiit  to  ride.  Would  always 
tumble  over,  off-side — no  taste  for  any- 
thing." 

"Only  Berlin  wool,  papa;  he  was 
fondest  of  worsted-work." 

"  Berlin  wool !  "  cried  I ;  "  the  fellow 
was  an  idiot." 

"  He  rather  liked  the  accordion,  sir," 
said  she,  mildly.  "  He  played  '  Bells 
upon  the  Wind,'  .ind  'The  Ratcatcher's 
Daughter.'  " 

"  An  accomplished  man,  on  the  whole," 
said  I,  with  a  sneer. 

"  One  could  scarcely  say  that ;  but  not 
without  abilities." 

"And  his  case,  you  remarked,  resem- 
bled mine,"  said  I,  trying  to  suppress 
any  show  of  anger. 

"  Well,  sir,  in  a  measure — in  a  measure 
— his  state  was  lilce  yours;  he  had  his 
days  of  silent  depression  and  his  parox- 
ysms of  strong  passion.  He  had  his  de- 
lusions. He  thought  at  onetime — I  for- 
get what  he  thought  he  was." 

"  The  Sphinx,  }>ai)a, — the  Sphinx  of 
Egypt,"  said  she,  sharply. 

"To  l)e  sure,  I  remember  him,  now — 
how  he  would  sit  with  his  legs  under  him, 
and  resting  on  his  hands  in  front." 

"  That  is,  he  was  insane— a  madman!  " 
cried  I,  angiily. 

.  "  No,  there  was  no  madness — there 
were  delusions,  only  delusions.  When 
there  was  a  question  of  selling  out,  they 
found  he  knew  to  a  shilling  what,  he 
otight  to  get  for  a  company  in  a  depot- 
battalion.     But  for  all  that,  without  our 


treatment  of  him  he'd  never  have  rejoin- 
ed the  regiment  in  Canada." 

"  It  was,  then,  through  your  treatment 
he  recovered  ?  " 

"Papa  has  cured  twenty-three,"  said 
the  young  lady  ;  "  one  of  them  had  long 
believed  himself  a  sheep,  and  was  regu- 
larly shorn  every  autumn  ;  and  they  now 
look  on  him  as  one  of  th.e  safest  in  the 
Portland." 

"  The  Portland !  Is  it  the  club  or 
the  peintentiary  ?  " 

"  The  club,  sir,  and  at  the  four  game." 

"Whist?" 

"  Of  course,  sir — whist." 

I  will  not  follow  out  the  dialogue  that 
ensued ;  enough  if  I  say  that  the  Major 
was  an  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of 
whist.  According  to  him,  whist  was  to 
the  mind  what  pleasurable  exeicise  was 
to  the  body.  It  was  the  wliolesome  em- 
ployment of  facilities  which  should  nei- 
ther be  overtaxed  by  severe  application, 
nor  suffered  to  rust  by  indolence  and 
neglect.  To  supply  his  own  words, 
whist  rests  the  weary,  distracts  the  over- 
concentrated,  elevates  the  liopeless,  stirs 
the  apathetic,  making  the  grave  light- 
hearted  and  the  frivolous  serious.  Not 
only  will  the  whist-player  be  a  man  ol 
forethought  and  prudence,  but  a  man  of 
promptitude  and  action.  Logical  in  all 
he  does,  he  will  reason  on  what  he  has 
to  do  in  life,  and  on  the  means  where- 
with to  do  it ;  he  will  weigh  well  the 
benefits  of  co  operation  and  the  merits 
of  independent  action,  and  will  know 
when  to  be  trusttul  and  when  suspicion 
means  safety.  So  eloquently  did  he  plead 
for  his  favorite  ))ursuit,  and  such  an  ele- 
vation did  he  claim  for  its  pretensions, 
that  though  I  thought  I  had  played  the 
game,  at  least  as  men  play  it  at  college, 
I  really  began  to  feel  myself  a  mere  pre- 
tender— one  of  the  base  multitude  at  the 
door  of  the  temple,  but'who  had  never 
been  beneath  the  fane ! 

"  I  will  not  enter  at  large  into  your 
case,  Mr.  Kepi)el,"  said  he ;  "  I  will 
simply  take  it  that  you  find  life  dull  and 
distasteful — your  time  drags  heavily  and 
the  hours  are  weai'isome.  Come  up-stairs 
and  try  a  rubber  ;  we  play  the  dummy 
game,  and  as  you  said  you  had  played 
at  the  university,  I  beheve  I  know  the 
measure  of  your  skill.  Whist,  as  played 
by  Oxford  dons,"  added  he,  in  a  reflec- 
tive tone,  " is  the  last  lemnant  of  me- 
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dievalism  left  in  England."  There  was 
a  solemn  pomposity  in  his  tone  tiiat 
amused  me  much,  and  I  accepted  his  in- 
vitation to  see  more  of  it. 

As  for  our  game,  it  went  over  without 
anything  remarkable.  Once  or  twice, 
indeed,  the  Major's  eyebrows  went  up 
very  high  at  some  card  I  led,  and  he  took 
snuff  impatiently  as  I  hesitated  about 
trumping  a  trick  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he 
preserved  a  grand  dignity  of  manner 
that  w^ould  have  been  very  becoming  on 
the  Equity  Bench. 

I  mention  these  traits  en  passant^  for 
already  had  I  begun,  but  witliout  being 
aware  of  it,  to  imitate  them.  At  tea  we 
talked  whist,  and  nothing  but  whist.  I 
do  not  know  on  what  authority  he  as- 
serted it,  but  he  said  the  Great  Napoleon 
never  could  become  a  good  player — he 
never  could  forgive  his  partner  not  hav- 
ing the  precise  card  he  needed  ;  "  and  as 
for  the  present  Emperor,"  said  lie,  "  lie 
cannot  be  kept  from  peeping  into  the 
adversary's  hand." 

Ail  English  play  he  pronounced  lam- 
entable, French  a  shade  better.  The 
Poles  were  the  great  masters  of  tlie 
game.  "Lemberg,"  said  he,  "is  the 
Mecca  of  whist-players." 

From  that  day  ibrth,  from  rosy  morn 
to  dewy  evening,  my  life  was  whist.  The 
dawning  of  morning,  the  dayliglit  sink- 
ing, the  night's  sad  hours  still  found  me 
— thinking  of  whist,  whist,  only  whist. 

We  played  three  games,  a  sort  of 
exercising  canter,  every  day  after  break- 
fast ;  and  I  must  say  that,  though  my 
education  at  school  and  college  revives 
many  passages  of  sorrow  and  shame  and 
suffeiing,  putting  thera  all  together  into 
one  would  not  have  equalled  the  misery 
of  one  of  these  mornings.  The  courtesy 
of  the  Major  at  our  fii'sl  p(;rformance  was 
never  renewed.  It  was  the  bland  polite- 
ness of  the  schoolmaster  to  his  "  young 
friend "  when  he  first  entered  the  esta- 
blishment. It  was  no  longer — "Reflect 
a  little,  Mr.  Keppel ;  would  not  your 
queen  iiave  been  the  better  lead?"  or, 
"  Don't  you  think  you  might  have  ad- 
vantageously passed  that  card  to  your 
partner  ?  "—it  was  now,  "  What,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  addle-headed,  made 
you  trump  there  ?  Was  it  defect  of  eye- 
sight or  intellect  led  you  to  take  ray 
king  ?  Do  you  always  walk  into  a  well 
if  it  is  open  ?  or,  Why  did  you  fall  into 


that  blunder  with  your  ace?  "  Then  he 
would  tear  his  hair  and  rend  his  choker. 
I  have  seen  him  twice  very  close  on  apo- 
plexy, and  his  voice  was  once  actually 
thick  and  stertorous,  as  he  begged  me 
"Not  to  do  that" — I  forget  wliat — "for 
the  love  of  mercy." 

In  his  virulent  abuse  of  me  he  would 
not  limit  himself  to  my  indiscretion  at 
whist.  It  was  my  whole  nature,  moral 
and  intellectual,  he  assailed.  It  was, 
Had  I  no  sense  of  compassion — was  I 
even  bereft  of  all  pity— did  I  forget  the 
lilckless  individual  who  was  linked  to  me 
as  a  partner — was  I  so  ingulfed  in  selfish- 
ness that  I  could  not  see  his  sufferings, 
or  how  had  I  managed  to  arrive  at  man's 
estate  with  the  faculties  of  an  infant  ? 
Could  I  not  be  taught  the  fiict,  that  if 
eleven  trumps  were  played  out  of  thir- 
teen, two,  not  six,  remained  ?  How  did 
I  hojoe  to  get  through  life  with  an  intel- 
ligence of  this  order  ?  Why  would  I 
persist  in  regarding  my  partner  as  my 
greatest  enemy  ? 

From  the  faults  of  my  card-playing  to 
the  defects  of  ray  character  was  an  easy 
transition.  If  1  trumped  high,  I  was  a 
reckless  spendthrift,  or  an  ostentatious 
snob,  eager  to  create  an  eftect ;  if  I 
trumped  low,  I  was  a  mean-spirited  poor 
devil,  who  hadn't  heart  to  spend  his  in- 
come. If  I  took  a  trick  I  should  have 
left  to  my  partner,  I  was  narrow-minded 
and  distrustful,  dead  to  every  sense  of 
companionship,  and  a  mere  egotist;  and 
once,  when  I  put  an  ace  on  my  partner's 
king,  he  cried  out,  "  If  you  should  ever 
marry,  sir,  you  will  beat  your  wife!  " 

Why  did  I  not  pitch  the  cards  out  of 
the  window,  and  the  Major  after  them? 
is  possibly  the  question  the  reader  is  ask- 
ing himself;  and  I  answer  it  for  him. 
Margaret  was  there  !  Margaret's  eyes 
were  upon  me,  so  beautifully  tender,  so 
imploring,  so  tiustful — I  was  almost  say- 
ing so  lovely — that  I  felt  I  was  enduring 
all  these  trials  for  her  sake.  Just  as  ' 
knight-errants  of  old  went  forth  to  slay 
their  dragon  in  honor  of  their  ladye- 
love,  so  was  I,  figuratively,  slaying  my 
dragon  ;  and  a  more  tei'rible  dragon  than 
the  demon  of  my  own  temper  I  cannot 
picture  to  my  mind. 

It  is  true,  when  I  gained  my  own 
room  and  found  myself  alone  I  could  not 
lie  down  to  sleep:  my  temples  throbbed; 
my  hands  tingled;  1  felt  1  had  a  debt  of 
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vengeance  to  acquit,  and  that  even  delay 
dishonored  me.  It  was  only  by  recall- 
ing that  sweet  face,  so  much  sweeter  by 
the  expression  of  tender  solicitude  it  ex- 
pressed, that  I  could  at  last  compose  ray- 
self  to  slumber.  These  hours  of  self- 
examination  were  as  terrible  tortures  as 
I  can  conceive.  Over  and  over  have  I 
asked  myself  what  privilege  lay  in  some 
pieces  of  painted  pasteboard  and  a  green 
baize  cloth,  that  a  man  might  utter  over 
them  what  he  would  be  shot  for  if  he 
ventured  on  elsewhere. 

Would  I  have  permitted,  on  any  other 
pretext  than  the  paltry  one  of  a  game, 
that  this  old  prig  should  reflect  on  my 
mind,  my  memory,  my  reasoning  faculty, 
or  my  judgment  ?  On  what  other  issue 
would  I  have  sat  still  to  hear  myself 
reviled,  ridiculed,  and  derided  ? 

Of  course  I  did  not  conceal  these  suf- 
ferings from  Margaret.  I  told  them  all. 
I  told  her,  too,  how  one  consolation  alone 
cai-ried  me  through  my  misery,  and  that 
her  sympathy  and  her  aftection  it  was 
that,  like  an  angel  leading  through  fire, 
brought  me  scathless  through  a  conflict 
that  all  but  mastered  me. 

"  But  you  have  got  over  the  worst, 
dear  Harry"^ — 'twas  dear  Harry  by  this 
time — "  don't  show  impatience  now  ; 
don't  give  way  when  the  goal  is  already 
within  sight.  Mind  what  he  says  of  a 
long  suit;  don't  be  afraid  of  leading 
trumps  from  a  weak  hand,  and  we  shall 
be  happy  yet." 

Then  we  would  read  "  Evangeline  " 
down  beside  the  river,  or  "  Genevieve  " 
under  the  beech-trees  ;  and  she  would 
bring  out  her  guitar,  and  warble  in 
her  own  delicious  contralto  little  snatches 
of  Mendelssohn  or  Spohr, — tender,  plain- 
tive, deep-sinking  melodies,  that  left 
more  in  the  heart  after  them  than  all 
the  florid  brilliancies  of  Verdi. 

My  edttcation  had  now  made  such 
progress  that  we  only  played  of  an 
evening,  so  that  my  days  were  passed  in 
perfect  bliss ;  for  while  the  Major  sat 
over  a  "problem,"  or  sat  engaged  with 
his  great  book,  "  Whist  in  its  Ethical 
Relations,"  Margaret  was  always  with 
me.  She  walked,  rode,  and  fished  with 
me.  She  was  one  of  those  frank  na- 
tures that  are  eminently  companiable  : 
perhaps  I  can  convey  a  clearer  notion 
of  her  when  I  say  that  she  was  one  a 
man  could  be  deeply  in  love  with, 
New  Series. — Vol.  IX.,  No.  6. 


and  yet  talk  to  of  other  things  than  his 
love. 

She  would  bring  me  at  times  some 
message  from  papa — as,  he  would  be 
glad  if  I  would  think  over  that  iburth 
trick  of  the  ninth  rubber,  and  what 
would  have  come  of  it  if  I  had  not 
taken  the  trick;  or  a  request  that  I 
should  give  him  in  writing  my  reason 
for  "  finessing  "  my  knave  of  hearts  ;  but 
she  would  utter  these  so  sweetly,  so 
smilingly,  that  I  longed  to  whisper  the 
answer  on  the  lips  that  put  the  question. 
I'm  not  quite  sure  that  1  didn't  do  so  on 
one  occasion  ! 

I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  pro- 
pose for  Margaret ;  my  courage  was  all 
the  stronger  that  the  Major  had  begun 
to  compliment  me  on  my  play.  He 
had  said,  "That  shows  attention,  sir. 
There  was  memory  there  ;"  and  limited 
as  this  eulogy  was,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  with  what  delight  I  heard  it. 

I  made  the  pretence  of  its  being  my 
birthday — I  know  no  more  about  my 
birthday  than  I  know  of  Hannibal's — but 
I  made  tliat  the  pretext  for  giving  a  little 
dinner  with  a  display  of  long-necked 
bottles  and  flowers  that  were  not  com- 
mon in  our  daily  life.  We  were  ex- 
tremely jolly.  Cliquot  has  some  pecu- 
liar influence  on  the  heart's  action,  and 
we  all  felt  it.  The  Major  had  just  told 
me  that  after  a  winter  at  Nice  and  an 
autumn  at  Lemberg  I  might  conceive 
my  education  finished. 

"You'll  not  be  a  Deshappelles,  nor 
even  a  Kalergi,"  said  he,  "  but  with 
Grammont  or  Clay,  or  men  of  that  stamp, 
you'll  hold  your  own."  And  oh  !  was  I 
not  pressing  Madge's  hand  as  he  said  it  ? 
and  did  I  not  whisper  in  her  ear,  "  My 
own  !  my  own !  "  with  a  heartfelt  signi- 
ficance ?  I  knew  she  was  mine — yes,  I 
knew  it.  You  ask  me  how,  by  what 
evidence,  I  knew  this  ?  and  I  answer  you, 
How  did  Cohunbus  know  that,  when 
daybreak  came,  he  should  see  outlines  of 
mountains  that  were  not  "fog-banks"? 
How  did  Xelson  know  that  the  French 
would  come  out  from  Cadiz,  though  his 
signal-lieutenant  persisted  in  saying  there 
were  no  ships  of  war  there  ?  How  did 
Speke  know,  when  he  beheld  Lake  Nyan- 
za,  that  he  was  gazing  on  the  source  of 
the  Nile  ?  What  is  that  moral  conscious- 
ness, higher  than  all  evidence  of  testi- 
mony, that  tells  you  your  partner  must 
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hold  a  particnlfir  card  ?  Explain  these 
to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  knew 
Margaret's  heart  was  mine,  and  mine 
only. 

We  sat  late  over  our  wine.  It  was 
some  choice  Bra  Mouton  that  I  got  down 
from  my  club  by  special  favor,  and  the 
Major  pronounced  it  matchless.  Marga- 
ret kept  us  company,  even  while  we 
smoked  our  cigars,  and  made  our  coffee 
— most  delicious  coffee  it  was — af- 
terwards. I  cannot  recall  such  happi- 
ness. I  know  I  shall  never  taste  such 
again.  "  What  if  we  have  one  rubber 
more — '  one  rubber  at  parting,'  as  the 
song  says  ?  "  cried  the  Major,  who  was 
not  always  correct  at  a  quotation.  "  You 
shall  be  Madge's  partner,  Keppel,  and 
ni  take  dummy."  If  I  didn't  like  the 
proposition  at  first,  this  turn  to  it  delight- 
ed me;  for,  strangely  enough,  in  all  my 
course  of  instruction  I  had  never  played 
with  ]Margaret  yet  as  my  partner. 

"What  shall  we  have  on  the  game?  " 
cried  the  Major,  flushed  with  wine  and 
jollity  together.  "Let  it  be  something 
splendid."  I  need  scarcely  say  that  up 
to  this  Me  had  never  played  for  a  stake. 
"  If  you  lose,  Keppel,  you  shall  give  me 
— what  shall  you  give  me  ?  " 

"  Name  your  stake,"  said  I,  "  and  I'll 
name  mi/?6." 

"  Well,  you  shall  give  me  your  salmon- 
rod,  landing-net,  and.  all,"  said  he,  with 
a  tone  of  elation. 

"  I'll  claim  my  stake  when  I  have  won 
it,"  said  I,  coloring  deeply  ;  for  I  saw 
that  he  glanced  at  Margaret,  whose  face 
was  now  crimson. 

,  "  You  shall  have  that  privilege,  sir," 
said  he,  quietly  ;  and  I  felt  a  tremor  run 
through  me  as  I  fancied  he  read  my 
meaning. 

We  now  took  our  places  at  the  table 
in  perfect  silence,  for  there  was  a  sense 
of  solemnity  over  us  all.  The  Major 
dealt,  and  turned  a  ten  of  diamonds. 
My  heart  bounded  within  nie  as  he 
turned  the  dummy's  cards.  It  was  a  mis- 
erable hand.  Three  low  trumps,  a  queen 
third  in  spades,  two  insignificant  clubs, 
the  ace,  and  five  small  hearts. 

My  own  cards  were  almost  enough  to 
win  the  game,  and  I  led  out  a  heart 
throygh  his  ace,  sajnng,  "•  Win  your  one 
trick.  Major,  and  let  me  score  the  rest." 
Nothing  but  the  very  intoxication  of  suc- 
cess could  exceed  this  ill-judged  bravado. 
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"  Do  me  the  favor,  sir,  to  play  your 
own  game,  and  spare  me  your  comments 
on  mine,"  said  the  old  man,  whose  hands 
trembled  as  he  arranged  his  cards.  I 
was  well  accustomed  to  the  intense  and 
eager  attention  he  was  wont  to  bestow 
on  the  game,  but  never  had  I  seen  any- 
thing approaching  to  the  eagerness  he 
now  displayed  :  he  threw  away  the  cigar 
he  was  smoking,  and  scrutinized  each 
trick  before  it  was  turned,  though  a 
mere  glance  always  sufficed  with  liim  to 
tell  him  what  was  played. 

Margaret  watched  him  with  intense 
anxiety.  She  could  not  take  her  eyes 
from  his  face,  and  I  saw  that  she  was 
terrified  lest  the  unusual  strain  should 
be  hurtful  to  him.  Once  only  did  she 
glance  at  me,  and  then  her  look  was 
]>ainful  in  its  expression  of  entreaty. 
Though  all  this  troubled  me,  the  trium- 
phant joy  at  my  heart  rose  above  all — I 
already  felt  a  victor,  and  what  had  I  not 
won  ? 

Margaret's  agitation  was  now  extreme. 
She  had  to  be  reminded  when  it  w^as  her 
turn  to  play,  and  then  she  threw  her 
card  down  almost  unconsciously.  She 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  at 
last  her  hand  shook  so  violently  that 
her  cards  escaped  her  grasp,  and  fell 
about  the  floor.  She  stooped  to  pick 
them  up,  and  I,  not  less  eager  to  help  her 
than  to  have  the  opportunity  of  crouch- 
ing down  beside  her,  stoo])ed  down  too, 
and  we  both  met  beneath  tlie  table.  We 
must  have  been  very  awkward  at  gather- 
ing up  the  cards,  for  at  last  the  Major 
cried  out,  "  Is  that  operation  not  com- 
pleted yet  ?  "  In  my  confusion  at  this 
rebuke,  or  perhaps  in  ray  agitatiojj,  I 
managed  to  let  one  of  my  own  cards 
drop  from  my  hand,  and  did  not  de- 
tect the  loss  as  I  took  my  place  at  the 
table. 

"  It  is  your  turn  to  play,  sir,"  said 
the  Major  to  me,  pointing  to  the  card  he 
had  just  led. 

I  looked  hurriedly  through  my  hand  ; 
he  had  played  a  heart,  and  I  had  none. 
To  be  quite  certain,  I  looked  again,  and, 
now  reassured,  trumped  his  card.  The 
old  man  seemed  as  if  something  had 
stung  him.  He  won  the  trick  that  came 
next,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  nguin  re- 
turned to  the  suit  I  had  trumped.  And 
as  he  did  so  I  cried  out,  "  Further  strug- 
gle  is   needless.      Two  by  honors  and 
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three    tricks    make  five;   the   game   is 
won." 

Margaret  grew  pale  as  death,  as  she 
watched  her  lather's  face. 

"  You  have— how  many  tricks  do  you 
say,  sir?"  said  he,  trembling  at  every 
word. 

"  Three  tricks  and  two  by  honors — 
five  in  all." 

"  Three  and  wo  certainly  make  five, 
sir,  there  is  no  question  of  that.  Will 
you  now  do  me  the  favor  to  let  me  see 
them?  "  and  not  awaiting  my  reply,  he 
turned  the  cards  out  upon  the  table,  and 
inspected  them  one  by  one.  "  Your  pcobo 
is  all  correct,  sir;  may  I  now  see  the 
calds  in  your  hand  ?  " 

"  There  they  are,"  said  I,  half-defiantly, 
for  I  was  somewhat  vexed  at  all  the  dis- 
trust and  hesitation.  "  There  they  are  !  " 
"  No,  sir  ;  I  should  say  there  they  are 
not.  There  are  hut  four  cards, — you 
should  have  five." 

"  How  is  that— how  can  that  be  ?  " 
said  I,  in  amnzement. 

"Simply  this  way,  sir,"  said  he,  as, 
taking  a  candle,  he  stooped  down  and 
picked  up  a  cai'd  from  the  floor—"  here 
is  the  explanation !  "  And  now  his  voice 
swelled  into  a  note  of  triumph.  "  This 
is  the  five  of  hearts— the  suit  you  have 
trumped,  sir,  not  once,  but  twice.  A 
more  audacious  revoke  I  never  wit- 
nessed." 

I  lay  back  on  my  chair,  sick,  and  al- 
most fainting. 

"  A  revoke,"  continued  he,  "  has  its 
penalty,  and  costs  three  tricks.  Two 
revokes  make  six ;  the  game  is  therefore 
mine.  I  have  the  honor  to  wnsh  you  a 
^ry  good  night."  I  turned  to  look  at 
Margaret,  she  was  gone ;  when  and  how, 
I  know  not.  I  was  stunned  and  stupefied 
to  such  a  degree  that  I  could  not  speak 
as  he  moved  away. 

Whether  I  sat  there  three  minutes  or 
three  hours,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  have  some 
vague  recollection  of  having  gone  down 
to  the  river  and  taken  a  cold  plunge, 
dressed  as  I  was;  after  which  I  was 
collected  enough  to  go  to  bed,  and  desire 
that  I  should  not  be^disturbed  till  I  rane 
my  bell.  ^ 

"What's  the  hour,  waiter?"  asked  I, 
after  a  long  dreamless  sleep. 
"  A  quarter  past  one,  sir." 
"  Have  they  breakfasted  ?— the  Major, 
1  mean,  and  Miss  Crossley." 


"  They  breakfasted  at  eight,  sir;  they 
were  off  by  nine.  The  young  lady  told 
me  to  give  you  this." 

I  clutched  the  envelope  ;  it  felt  hard 
and  solid.  I  glowed  with  delight.  I 
guessed  it  was  her  photograph.  I  turned 
round  hurriedly  to  the  wall  and  tore  it 
open.  It  w%as  a  card  with  the  words  : 
"  Count  your  hand  before  you  score  the 
game,  M.,"  and  on  the  reverse  side  was 
the  fatal  five  of  hearts. 

I  have  lived  to  get  over  my  passion, 
but  have  never  touched  a  card  since. 

It  often  grieves  me  to  think  of  all  the 
indignities  I  submitted  to  for  a  wife,  and 
how  ignobly  I  lost  her  afterwards. 


PROFESSOR  TYNDALL  ON  SOUND.* 
^  It  must  have  been  delightfully  exci- 
ting to  hear  and  to  see,  for  hot  hsenses 
weie  in  an  extraordinaiy  manner  grati- 
fied, this  course  of  lectures.  Pi-ofessor 
Tyndall  possesses  many  rare  faculties 
which  enables  him,  not  only  to  be  a  pro- 
found and  clear  observer,  but  a  very  adroit 
communicator  of  the  results  of  liis  own 
discovery ;  he  has  so  much  enthusiasm, 
is  so  thoroughly  in  earnest,  also  pos- 
sesses so  much  of  a  kind  poetic  fervor, 
that  he  carries  along  with  Ijim,  in  the 
train  of  his  own  min'd,  all  who  listen  to 
him,  or  who  read  his  lectures,  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  specially  interested 
by  their  acquaintance  with  Science. 
Interesting  as'  the  volume  is,  now  in 
our  hands,  we  do  not  think  it  can  com- 
n)and  the  large  and  absorbing  interest  of 
the  previous  course  of  lectures  on  he§t. 
This  does  not  arise  from  any  inferiority 
in  the  breadth  of  observation,  the 
interest  of  experiments,  or  the  ready 
power  and  eloquence  of  communication ; 
but  the  range  of  the  previous  subject 
w^as  so — to  speak  it  with  natural  re- 
servation—so infinite,  its  conclusions 
were  so  much  more  than  merely  inter- 
esting, so  important  and  immense,  and 
many  of  the  expeiiments  were  so  truly 
astounding  and  magicaK*  Of  course,  many 
of  these  attributes,  or  all  in  degree,  are 
found  in  the  lectures  on  Sound ;  but 
whatever  sound  may  be,  however  high 

*  Sound :  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By 
John  Tyndall,  LLC,  F.R.S.  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co. 
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and  transcendental  its  properties,  it  can 
scarcely  claim,  at  any  rate  as  yet,  the 
interest  of  heat.  To  say  that  the 
analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  sound 
winds  the  spirit  up  into  infinite  mystery, 
is  only  to  express  that  which  is  also 
true  of  every  object  or  subject  of 
science.  We  shall,  very  likely,  never 
know  whether  sound  or  light  is  the  elder 
born  of  the  two  sisters,  Wordsworth, 
indeed,  says: — 

A  voice  to  light  gave  being. 

This  is  interpreting  such  account  as 
we  have  of  creation,  very  literally ;  yet, 
if  one  may  dare  so  transcendental  a 
speculation,  perhaps  the  most  literal  is 
the  most  likely.  The  ethereal  functions 
of  sound  we  know  to  be  infinite; 
beneath  the  spell  of  sound,  things  fall 
into  rhythmic  order  and  place;  and,  as 
Professor  Tyndall  shows,  in  a  most 
striking  experiment  in  his  first  lecture, 
eveiy  experiment  on  the  reflection  of 
light  has  its  annlogue  in  the  reflection  of 
sound.  Into  the  metaphysics  of  the 
subject,  however,  and  its  transcendental 
relations.  Professor  Tyndall,  of  course, 
does  not  venture ;  it  would  be  out  of 
place.  His  lectures  are  purely  inductive 
and  experimental,  while  many  'of  his  ex- 
periments seem  to  have  a  most  tran- 
scendental side  and  inference ;  for  in- 
stance, his  rendering  of  the  expeiiment  of 
Chladni  for  making  sonoi'ous  vibrations 
visible.  The  experimentors  took  square 
plates  of  glass,  tossing  sand  about  over 
the  surface,  plates  of  glass  held  by  a 
clamp  at  the  centre;  plates  of  metal 
weue  also  employed,  the  glasses  or 
metals  damped,  and,  drawing  a  violin 
bow  apparently  over  the  edge  of  the 
square  plate,  there  resulted  a  series  of 
beautiful  patterns,  sharply  defined  figures 
suddenly  spread  over  the  plate,  and 
here  engraven  in  the  volume  before  us. 
Amidst  all  these  curves,  arrangements, 
waves,  and  lines  of  exquisite  beauty,  a 
plain,  unscientific  mind  may  surely  be 
forgiven  for  fimcying  it  beholds  some 
little  illustration  oF  the  fnbled  power  by 
which  Orpheus  drew  rocks,  stones,  and 
trees  into  harmony  with  his  lyre.  The 
volume  of  Professor  Tyndall  seems  to 
confirm  some  of  those  old  prejudices 
which  would  make  sound  to  be  a  chief 
actor  in  that  number,  weight,  and 
measure  by  which  the  harmonies  of  the 


universe  are  adjusted,  and  perhaps  the 
principal  medium,  even  beyond  light  and 
vision,  in  conveying  ideas  to  the  mind. 
Our  object  is  not  to  attempt  any  care- 
ful outline  or  rendering  of  Professor 
Tyndall's  book,  so  much  as  to  remark 
upon  the  subject  itself,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary and  interesting  variety  of  the 
facts  brought  before  us— facts  which,  in 
one  department  of  science,  reflect  and 
throw  over  their  influence  to  others, 
just  as  he  speaks  of  apparently  unrelated 
natural  phenomena  being  bound  to- 
gether, so  that,  from  the  calculated  and 
observed  velocities  of  sound  in  air,  we 
can  reduce  to  the  ratio  of  s{)ecific  heat; 
while,  again,  vve  are  reminded — and  it 
may  well  serve  to  repress  such  rash  and 
too  speculative  conclusions  as  we  might 
be  disposed  to  indulge  in — that  in  "  deal- 
ing, the  mind  must  be  on  the  alert  to 
seize  all  her  conditions,  otherw^ise  we 
soon  learn  that  our  thoughts  are  not 
in  accordance  with  facts."  The  account 
given  to  us  in  this  volume  of  the  human 
ear  would  ngt,  we  suppose,  be  snflicient 
for  an  anatomist,  or  a  surgeon,  but  we 
shall  be  surprised  if  the  reader  does  not 
regard  it  as  the  most  interesting  and 
entertaining  he  has  ever  met  with  ;  it 
seems  to  be  strictly  inductive,  and  yet 
it  may  serve  as  a  link  in  guiding  the 
mind  to  what  many  regard  as  so 
dangerous,  hypothetical,  and  tentative, 
namely,  transcendental  anatomy.  Tliat 
the  auditory  nerve  is,  in  all  probability, 
set  in  motion  by  bodies  associated  with 
it,  capable  of  entering  into  sympathetic 
vibration  with  the  different  waves  of 
sound,  most  of  our  readers  are,  of 
course,  aware  ;  and  they  will  not  find  it* 
difficult  to  apprehend  how,  in  the  organ 
of  hearing,  after  the  external  orifice  of 
the  ear  follows  the  circular  tympanic 
membrane,  and  then  the  cavity  called 
the  drum,  separated  by  a  space  between 
it  and  the  brain  by  a  bony  partition,  in 
which  are  two  orifices,  the  one  round 
and  the  other  oval,  also  closed  by  fine 
membrane;  while  across  the  cavity  are 
stretched  four  little  bones,  one  called 
the  hammer,  another  called  the  anvil, 
connected  by  a  joint  with  the  hammer  ; 
another,  more  complicated  and  curious, 
called  the  stirrup  bone,  which  has  its 
oval  base  planted  against  the  membrane 
of  the  oval  orifice  ;  but  behind  the  bony 
partition,  and  between  it  and  the  brain, 
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the  fourth,  and  extraorclinavy  organ,  the 
labyiintli,  filled  with  water,  and  lined 
with  a  membrane,  apparently  a  most 
living  and  sententious  membrane,  over 
which  the  terminating  fibres  of  the 
auditory  nerve  are  distributed ;  when 
the  tympanic  membrane  receives  a 
shock,  the  shock  is  transmitted  through 
all  the  series  of  bones  referred  to,  and 
concentrated  on  the  membrane  against 
which  the  base  of  the  stirrup- bone  is 
planted.  That  membrane  transfers  the 
shock  to  the  water  of  the  labyrinth,  and 
this,  in  its  turn,  transfers  it  to  the 
nerves.  So  much  was  probably  known 
before,  but  recent  observations  popu- 
larized by  Professor  Tyndall,  are  re- 
markably interesting  and  curious,  it 
seems  that  there  is  a  marvellous  medium 
between  the  labyrinth  and  the  nerves; 
within  t'he  labyrinth  are  exceeding  fine 
elastic  bristles,  terminating  in  sharp 
points,  and  growing  up  between  the 
nerve-fibres,  the  bristles  sympathize  with 
the  vibrations  of  the  water,  they  are 
thrown  into  vibrations,  and  so  excite 
the  faculty  of  hearing.  These  were  dis- 
coveied  by  Max  Schultze.  This  is  not 
all,  in  the  labyrinth  are  little  crystalline 
particles  called  otolUhes^  embedded 
among  the  nervous  filaments,  they  sub- 
serve quite  a  different  purpose  from  that 
fulfilled  by  the  bristles  of  Schultze  ;  they 
accept  and  prolong  the  vibrations  of 
evanescent  sounds,  the  vibrations  of 
which  the  bristles  could  not  otherwise 
detain ;  but  finally,  the  Marchese  Corti 
discovered  in  the  labyrinth  a  wonderful 
organ,  which  Professor  Tyndall  says 
"is,  to  all  appearance,  a  musical  instru- 
ment with  its  cords  so  stretched  as  to 
accent  vibrations  of  difierent  periods, 
and  transmit  them  to  the  nerve  filaments 
which  traverse  the  organ."  If  anything 
could  astonish  us  among  the  marvellous 
discoveries  of  science,  or  the  amazing 
mysteries  of  the  human  frame,  then  it 
might  well  astonish  us,  to  learn  that 
Avithin  the  ears  of  men,  and  without 
their  knowledge  or  contrivance,  this 
lute  of  three  thousand  strings — for  this 
is  said  to  be  the  number  of  fibres  in 
Corti's  organ — as  exhibited  for  ages, 
accepting  the  music  of  the  outer  world, 
and  rendering  it  fit  for  reception  by  the 
brain.  These  microscopic  strings  analyze 
every  motion  of  the  external  air,  and 
reveal  the    constituents  of  which  it  is 


composed,  each  musical  tremor  which 
falls  upon  the  organ  selects  from  the 
tension-fibres  the  one  appropriate  to  its 
own  pitch,  and  throws  that  fibre  into 
unison  and  vibration.  Thus,  if  the 
reader  has  ever  attended  a  concert  at 
Exeter  Hall,  or  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  a 
Handel  festival,  or  a  Beethoven  celebi'a- 
tion,  he  may  think  that  all  the  orchestra 
before  him  is  in  his  own  ear  niultiplieu 
many  times,  diminished  to  microscopic 
indistinctness  in  size,  but  in  the  little 
round  of  the  seat  of  his  own  auditory 
sensation,  possessing  infinitely  more  than 
all  the  distinctness  of  intention  and  efiect 
he  beholds  in  that  mass  of  performers. 
Every  fibre  in  Corti's  organ  seems  re- 
presented poorly  and  feebly  by  those 
multitudes  of  arch  voituriers.  Obser- 
vations like  these  lead  us  indeed,  back 
again  to  the  old  reflection  how  wonder- 
fully, how  fearfully  w'e  are  made  !  Dr. 
Tyndall  says : — 

"  The  hmits  of  hearing  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent persons.  Dr.  Wollaston,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  first  proof  of  this,  while  endeavoring 
to  estimate  the  pitch  of  certain  sharp  sound?, 
remarked  in  a  friend  a  total  insensibility  to 
the  sound  of  a  small  organ-pipe,  which,  in 
respect  to  acuteness,  was  tar  wiihin  the  ordi- 
nary limits  of  hearing.  The  sense  of  hearing 
of  this  person  terminated  at  a  note  four 
oclaves  above  the  middle  E  of  the  pianoforte. 
Tlie  squeak  of  the  bat,  the  sound  of  a  cricket, 
even  the  chirrup  of  the  common  house-spar- 
row are  unheard  by  some  people  who  for 
lower  sounds  possess  a  sensitive  ear.  The 
ascent  of  a  single  note  is  sometimes  sufficient 
to  produce  the  change  from  sound  to  silence. 
'  The  suddenness  of  the  transition,'  writes 
Wollaston,  '  from  perfect  hearing  to  total 
want  of  perception,  >  ccasions  a  degree  of  sur- 
prise which  renders  an  experiment  of  this 
kind  with  a  series  of  small  pipes  among 
several  fiersons  rather  amusing.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  change  of  feeling  manifested 
by  various  individuals  of  the  party,  in  succes- 
sion, as  the  sounds  approach  and  pass  the 
limits  of  their  hearing.  Those  who  enjoy  a 
temporary  triumph  are  often  compelled,  in 
their  turn,  to  acknowledge  to  how  short  a 
distance  their  Httle  superiority  extends.' 
'  Nothing  can  be  more  surprising,'  writes 
Sir  John  HiTschel,  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
'  than  to  see  two  persrns,  neither  of  them 
deaf  the  one  compkining  of  the  penetratiug 
sh I  illness  of  a  sound,  while  the  other  main- 
tains there  is  no  sound  at  all.  Thus,  while 
one  person  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wollaston  could 
but  just  hear  a  note  4  octaves  above  the  mid- 
dle E  of  the  pianoforte,  others  have  a  distinct 
perception  of  sounds  full  2  octaves  higher. 
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The  chirrup  of  the  sparrow  is  about  the 
former  hrait ;  they  cry  of  the  bat  about  an 
octave  above  it;  and  that  of  some  insects 
probably  another  octave.'  In  '  The  Glaciers 
of  t!ie  Alps'  I  have  referred  to  a  case  of 
short  auditory  range  noticed  by  myself,  in 
cro-sing  the  Wengern  Alp  in  company  with 
a  friend.  The  grass  at  each  side  of  the  path 
swarmed  with  insects,  which  to  me  rent  the 
air  with  their  shrill  chirruping.  My  friend 
heard  nothing  of  this,  the  insect-music  lying 
quite  beyond  his  limit  of  audition.  " 

But  a  slight  proportion  of  the  volume 
is  taken  up  with  such  remarks  and  spec- 
ulations as  tliese,  interesting  as  they  are, 
and  interesting  as  it  becomes  to  analyze 
scientifically  those  distinctions  which  dis- 
criminate    between    noise    and    music. 
"  Music,"  says  the  author,   "  resembles 
poetry  of  smooth  and  perfect  rhytlim, 
noise     resembles     harsh    and    rumbling 
prose,"  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  by 
noise  we  mean  an  irregular  succession  of 
shocks,  a  jolting  and  jarnng  of  tlie  audi- 
tory nerve.  Musical  sound  ilows  smooth- 
ly, because  the  impulses  received  by  the 
tymp''i"ic   membrane  are  perfectly  peri- 
odic.    In  fact,  apart  from  the  transcend- 
ent pleasure  conveyed  by  music  to  the 
human  mind,  it  furnislies,  porliaps,  the 
most   extraordinary   illustration    of  the 
conquest  of  mind  over  the  rudest  ma- 
terial.     The   experiments   of  Professor 
Tyndall,  have  themselves  over  the  mind 
the  effect  of  music,  in   their  extraordi- 
nary   rhythmic    character,   he  certainly 
shows   us   what    strange    and    unlikely 
media  are  transformed  into  vehicles  of 
melody;  yet  his  iron  fiddle  is  only  an- 
other "musical-box,  or   Jews' -harp  ;    the 
^Eolian  harp   we  know  to  be  an  exqui- 
sitely sweet  instrument,  but  we  are  told 
of  a  gentleman  in  Basle,  who  constructed 
Avithiron  wires  a  giant  harp,  or,  as  he 
called  it,  a  weather  harp,  which  sounded 
as  the   weather  changed  ;   he  supposed 
that  this  resulted  from  magnetism,  but 
Chladni  pointed  out  the  error  of  these 
notions,  and  reduced   the  action  of  the 
instrument  to  that  of  the  wind  upon  its 
ii-on  strings.     Indeed,  Professor  Tyndall 
illustrates  copiously  the  variety  of  sounds 
in    their   relation  to  specific  density  of 
solids.     We  often  say,  that  Nature  is  a 
miglity    organ.       God    fills    it,    speaks 
through  'it.  Nature  is  the  instrument  of 
God,  and  she   seems  only  to  have  been 
created,  and  exi^s  for  the  purposes  of 
the  soul,  thus  as  Coleridge  says : 


"And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  bat  organic  harps  diversely  framed, 
Thai  tremble  into  ttiought,  as  o'er  ihem  sweeps 
Plastic  and  vast   one  iiitelleclual  breeze, 
At  once  the  soul  of  each,  and  God  of  all  1" 

This   is,    of    course,   the  language  of 
poetry;  but  how  shall  we  illustrate  the 
extent  to   which   it   is  also  only  simply 
real ;  perhaps  we  seem  to  be  leaving  the 
strictly    inductive   course   of  Professor 
Tyndall's  observations,  when  we  say  that 
every  tree   has   a   separate   tone  in  its 
heart, — willow,  and   oak,  and  elm,   and 
poplar,  they  have  each  their  own  peculiar 
sound.     This  is  not  mere  sentiment ;  per- 
haps the  reader  may  have  heard  Gohi- 
kow,   a   Russian   peasant,  who   made  a 
wonderful  instrument,  which  fascinated 
many  of  the  cities,  courts,  and  nations  of 
Europe,    out   of   the   reeds    and   trees, 
which  grew  round  his  home;  it  made 
him  very  famous,  and  raised  him  to  a 
place  of  considerable   eminence   in   the 
service  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.     We 
almost    think,    had    Professor    Tyndall 
heard  of  him  and  of  his  instrument,  he 
would  have   thought  it  worth   while  to 
have    referred    to    him,    as   illustrating 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  liis  second  lec- 
ture.     Before   Gohikow   stood   a  mere 
wooden    table,   and    upon   it   his   rude 
wooden  instrument,  which  he   touched 
with  ebony  sticks.     At  first  the  auditor 
heard  only  a  sound  as  of  wood,  till  at 
last  the  wonderful  instrument,  beneath 
the  touch  of  the  genius  of  this  peasant, 
is   described  as  rising  above  all    other 
sound,  clear,  warbling  like  a  nightingale, 
rich,  liquid,  strong,  like  a  skylark  in  the 
heavens,  and    all    who  heard  it  listened 
with  dcdight  and  wonder,  that  thus  trees 
could  be  made  to  speak.     After  such  an 
instance   as   this,    we    appreciate    more 
strongly,  than  when  we  hear  the  tones 
of  harp  or  piano,  the  words  of  Professor 
Tyndall,  when  he  says— referring  to  an 
experiment  of  Professor  Wheatstone : — 
"  What  a  curious  transference   of  action  is 
here  presented  to   the  mind!     At  the  com- 
mand of  fche  musician's  will,  his  fingers  strike 
the  keys ;  the  hammers  strike  the  strings,  by 
which  the  rude  mechanical  shock  is  shivered 
into  tremors.     The  vibrations  are  communi- 
cated to  the  sound-board  of  tlie  piano.     Upon 
that  board    rests   the   end    of   the  deal  rod, 
thinned   off  to  a  sharp   edge  to  make  it  fit 
more    easily   between   the   wires.      Through 
this  edge,  and   afierwards  along  the  rod,  are 
poured  with  unfailing  precision  the  entangled 
pulsations  produced  by  tlie  shocks  of   those 
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ten  agile  fingers.  To  the  sound-board  of  the 
harp  before  you  the  rod  faithfully  delivers  up 
tlae  vibrations  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle.  This 
second  sound-board  transfers  the  motion  to 
the  air,  carving  it  and  chasing  it  into  forms 
so  transcendently  complicated,  that  confusion 
alone  could  be  anticipated  from  the  shock 
and  jostle  of  the  sonorous  waves.  But  the 
marvellous  human  ear  accepts  every  feature 
of  the  motion ;  and  all  the  strife  and  struggle 
and  confusion  melt  finally  into  music  upon 
the  brain." 

How,  in  the  course  of  his  lectures, 
Professor  Tyndall  illustrating  his  doc- 
trine, that  fiction  is  always  rhythmic, 
made  flames  to  sing,  and*  drew  forth  har- 
monic sounds  from  them,  and  made  them 
sensitive,  especially  in  his  marvellous  il- 
lustration of  the  vowel  flame,  which  he 
well  and  truly  calls,  the  most  marvellous 
flame  hitherto  discovered ;  how  to  this 
flame  he  repeated  stanzas  of  Spenser, 
when  the  flame  pitched  out  certain  sounds 
from  his  utterance,  noticed  some  by  the 
slightest  nod,  bowed  to  others  more  dis- 
tinctly, to  some  made  a  very  profound 
obeisance,  and  to  others  turned  an  en- 
tirely deaf  ear.  How  all  this  came  about, 
we  must  really  leave  our  readers  to  dis- 
cover for  themselves,  by  a  more  close 
and  distinct  reading  of  the  lecture  than 
we  can  devote  to  it  for  these  few  pages. 
A  great  many  of  the  experiments  in  this 
work,  as  well  as  in  the  yet  more  remark- 
able "  Lectures  on  Heat,"  remind  us  of 
a  remark  made  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
in  his  Reign  of  Laii\  when  he  congratu- 
lates Professor  Tyndall  upon  the  age  in 
which  he  is  so  fortunate  to  live,  remark- 
ing, "that  had  he  attempted  such  ex- 
periments in  some  ages,  he  might  have 
been  made  more  familiar  with  the  na- 
ture of  heat,  than  even  his  practical 
mind  would  have  desired."  These 
singing  flames,  however,  seem  to  have 
something  like  their  anticipation  in  those 
experiments  on  the  relations  between 
sound  and  light,  to  which  we  referred, 
as  illustrating  the  first  lecture.  The 
reader  who  can  find  time  for  this  delight- 
ful volume,  will  find  it  rich  in  those  il- 
lustrations of  the  invisible,  traced  up 
from  the  visible  in  nature  ;  invisible 
powers  giving  eflTect  to,  what  shall  we 
say,  giving  existence  to,  visible  things, 
picturing  before  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
operations  which  entirely  elude  the  eye 
of  tlie  body  ;  atoms  of  matter  in  motion 
or  in  rest  followed,  never  lost  sicrht  of 


until  they  become  a  distinct  part  of  nat- 
ural phenomenon.  Tiius  it  is,  in  fact, 
that  sounds  become  interpreters,  they 
each  become  a  kind  of  stethoscope,  by 
which  we  are  able  to  analyze  and  under- 
stand the  relative  life  of  things.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  illustrates  this  by  an  ex- 
tract from  the  writings  of  the  great  Dr. 
Robert  Hooke  ;  the  passage  is  new  to  us, 
and  will  probably  be  to  most  of  our 
readers ;  it  is  very  remarkable,  as  in 
fact,  anticipating  the  discovery  of  the 
stethoscope,  exactly  upon  the  principle 
to  which  we  have  referred,  and  our  ad- 
mirable writer  says,  in  introducing  it, 
"that  he  is  hardly  acquainted  with  an- 
other passage  which  illustrates  so  well 
that  action  of  the  scientific  imagination 
which,  in  all  great  investigators,  is  the 
precursor  and  associate  of  experiment." 
It  is  Dr.  Hooke  who  says:  — 

"  There  may  also  be  a  possibility  of  dis- 
covering the  internal  notions  and  actions  of 
bodies  by  the  sound  they  make.  Who  knows 
but  that,  as  in  a  watch,  we  may  hear  the 
beating  of  the  balance,  and  the  running  of 
the  wheels,  and  the  striking  of  the  hammers, 
and  the  gr;iting  of  the  teeth,  and  multitudes 
of  other  noises;  who  knows,  I  say,  but  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  discover  the  motions 
of  the  internal  parts  of  bodies,  whether 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  by  the  sound 
they  make,  that  one  may  discover  the  works 
performed  in  the  several  offices  and  shops  of 
a  man's  body,  and  thereby  discover  what  in- 
strument or  engine  is  out  of  order,  what 
works  are  going  on  at  several  times,  and  lie 
still  at  others,  and  the  hke ;  that  in  plants  and 
vegetables  one  might  discover  by  the  noipe 
the  pumps  for  raising  the  juice,  the  valves  for 
stopping  it,  and  the  rushing  of  it  out  of  one 
passage  into  another,  and  the  like  ?  I  could 
proceed  further,  but  methinks  I  cau  hardly 
forbear  to  blush,  when  I  consider  how  the 
most  part  of  men  will  look  upon  this  ;  but, 
yet  again,  I  have  this  encouragement,  not  to 
think  all  these  things  utterly  impossible, 
though  never  so  much  derided  by  the 
generality  of  men,  and  never  so  seemingly 
mad,  foolish,  and  phantastic,  that,  as  the 
thinking  them  impossible  cannot  much  im- 
prove my  knowledge,  so  the  believing  them 
possible  may  perhaps  bean  occasion  of  taking- 
notice  of  such  things  as  another  would  pass 
by  without  regard  as  useless.  And  somewhat 
more  of  encouragement  I  have  also  from  ex- 
perience, that  I  have  been  able  to  hear  very 
plainly  the  beating  of  a  man's  heart,  and  'tis 
common  to  hear  the  motion  of  wind  to  and 
fro  in  the  guts,  and  other  small  vessels ;  the 
stopping  of  the  lungs  is  easily  discovered  by 
the  wheezing,  the  stopping  of  the  head  by  the 
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humminfi^  and  whistling  noises,  the  shpping 
to  and  fro  in  the  joints,  in  many  cases,  by 
crackling,  and  the  like,  as  to  the  working  or 
motion  of  the  parfs  one  amongst  another ; 
methinks  I  could  receive  encouragement 
from  hearing  the  hissing  no'se  made  by  a 
corrosive  menstruum  in  its  operation,  the 
noise  of  fire  in  dissolving,  of  water  in  boiling, 
of  the  parts  of  a  bell  after  that  its  motion  is 
grown  quite  invisible  as  to  the  eye,  for  to  me 
these  m  itions  and  the  other  seem  only  to 
difler  senmdiim  magis  minus,  and  so  to  their 
becoming  sensible  they  require  either  that 
their  motions  be  increased,  or  tliat  the  organ 
be  made  more  nice  and  powerful  to  sensate 
and  distinguish  them." 

Our  object,  as  we  have  said,  has  not 
Leen  the  giving  any  complete  analysis 
of  the  book,  so  mucli  as  to  call  attention 
to  it  as  a  simple,  beautiful,  even  wonder- 
ful, popular  unveiling  of  some  of  the 
hidden  suggestions  of  Nature.  As  we 
lay  it  down,  we  cannot  but  again  remark 
how  it  assuredly  teaches  the  instrumen- 
tality of  all  nature.  All  nature  is  an 
organism,  the  infinite  soul  is  unseen ; 
more  and  more  we  are  taught,  that  every 
object  we  behold  is  an  organic  tube, 
through  which  theDivine  Spirit  breathes, 
and  rnan  is  the  key  or  keys,  and  God  is 
the  finger  touching  all,  and  waking  all 
into  harmony. 

Surely,  some  such  reflection  as  this 
Avill  not  be  far  from  any  reader  who  has 
followed  out  such  observations  as  those 
to  which  we  referi-ed  above  upon  the 
human  ear.  Nature,  dead  like  an  organ 
till  the  breath  inspires  it,  till  the  finger 
touches  it.  Nature  first  a  chaos,  then  a 
corpse,  as  in  the  building  of  that  vvonder- 
fid  instrument,  and  arrangement  of 
human  workmanship  ;  an  organ,  first  a 
mass  of  planks,  and  morpheus  lumps  of 
lead,  till  all  the  difficulties  are  overcome, 
and  all  the  separate  interests  ar.e  united 
together,  until  at  last  all  is  complete, 
from  tlie  wooden  frame,  and  the  leaden 
tubes,  and  the  ivory  keys,  and  then  — 
and  now,  music,  to  speak,  to  please,  and 
to  charm.  Such  thoughts  lead  up  to.the 
question,  shall  man  less  fulfil  the  purpose 
of  his  creation  ?  It  is  true  he,  like  the 
organ,  is  an  imperfect  instrument ;  our 
readers,  perhaps,  remember  Mrs.  Gattey's 
admirable  little  parable,  of  the  organ 
that  was  tuned  too  perfectly,  for  even  in 
tlie  organ  we  must  not  press  abstract 
rules  too  finely,  for  every  organ  is,  as  we 
said,  an   imperfect    instrument :    all  in- 


struments with  fixed  tones  are  necessarily 
imperfect :  if  a  key  is  tuned  more  per- 
fectly, it  is  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest, 
the  C  major  is  only  a  natural  tone,  your 
C  must  be  slightly  flat,  your  D  flat  also, 
and  so  on,  and  man  is  just  such  an  im- 
perfect instrument ;  surely  there  is  more 
in  a  soul  than  in  any  tree,  or  leaden  pipe, 
or  ivory  key?  its  thoughts,  feelings, 
griefs,  what  knowledge  and  design  within 
so  little  compass;  no  star  so  remote  but 
man  fetches  it  from  its  dark  chamber, 
and  finds  a  line  to  sound  its  depths,  and 
as  the  master  musician  is  glorified  on  his 
organ,  so  God  is  to  be  glorified  in  his 
work  and  success,  chiefly  in  his  great 
organ,  man.  We  have  likened  man  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  God,  to  the  organ 
without  the  player :  it  is  a  thing,  but 
when  the  musician  touches  it,  it  becomes 
a  power,  it  sits  alone  in  the  great  church ; 
weird,  like  a  huge  looming  spectre, 
through  the  long  silent  night,  through 
the  long  days,  while  the  storm  sounds 
over  the  roof,  or  the  long  sunbeams  or 
moonbeams  stream  through  the  win- 
dows, the  old  organ  dwells  alone;  even 
as  all  those  phenomena  of  sound  were, 
but  were  unk-iown  until  some  Handel 
discovered  them,  and  gave  them  their 
meaning ;  but  when  the  man  comes  who 
can  touch  the  keys  and  wake  all  into 
harmony,  like,  for  instance,  the  sublime 
d'jaf  Beethoven,  rearing  his  perfect 
architecture  invisible  to  light ;  himself 
all  isolated  and  lone,  the  music  all  within 
himself  and  things  themselves  dead,  re- 
sponding into  beauty  at  his  touch.  Surely 
some  such  reflections  as  these  are  not  out 
of  place,  as  all  the  wonderful  panorama 
of  shadow  sounds  evoked  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  go  floating  by.  Thus,  hard 
material  inductions  lead  to  perception  of 
their  significance  in  invisible  things.  As 
we  have  already  quoted  our  author  when 
he  tells  us  that  scientific  education  ought 
to  teach  us  to  see  the  invisible  as  well  as 
the  visible  in  nature,  and  pain  is  one  of 
the  Divine  w^ays  of  tuning  the  great  in- 
strument— Man,  as  Wordsworth  finely 
says — 

"Action  is  transitory — a  step,  a  blow, 
The  motion  of  a  muscle— this  way  or  that — 
'Tis  done,  and  in  the  after  vacancy 
We  wonder  at  ourselves  like  men  betrayed: 
Suffering  is  perrament,  obscure,  and  dark, 
And  shares  the  nature  of  infinity." 

So   from   unshapely   iron    violins,  and 
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giant  harps  made  of  iron,  or  of  huge  un- 
feeling trees,  and  surging  flames,  we 
seem  to  reach  out.  to  the  thought  that, 
like  the  musician,  we  are  surrounded  by 
a  universe  wliich  will  break  out  into  mel- 
ody, and  only  waits  the  Master-linger 
or  the  Master-voice  to  do  so.  And  as  a 
voice  to  light  gave  being,  by-and-by 
inspiration  will  mount  again,  and  all  the 
wondering  utterances  find  their  scale  of 
moral  music  ;  and  as  we  lay  down  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's  book,  we  do  so  with  the 
thought  of  the  chief  poet  of  our  country 
and  age  upon  us,  when  he  exclaims, 

"  But  here  is  the  finger  of  God,  a  flash  of  the  will 

that  can, 
Existent  behind  all  laws,  that  made  them,  and  lo, 

they  are  1 
And  I  know  not  if,  save  in   this,  such  gift  be 

allowed  to  man, 
That  out  of  tliree  sounds  he  frame,  not  a  fourth 

sound,  but  a  star. 
All  we  have  willed  and  hoped  or  dreamed  of 

good,  shall  exist ; 
Not   its    semblance,    but   itself;  no  beauty,  nor 

good,  power 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives 

for  the  melodist. 
When  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an  hour." 


Blackwood. 

THE  NORTHMEN,  HEATHEN  AND 
CHRISTIAN. 

There  is  a  curious  book  of  engrav- 
ings by  Gustave  Dore  which  contains 
a  series  of  representative  scenes  drawn 
from  every  century  from  the  first  to  the 
nineteenth.  Each  link  in  the  artist's 
chain  diiFers  but  slightly  from  its  neigh- 
bors :  it  is  only  when  we  compare  the 
two  ends  that  we  see  of  what  different 
material  they  are  constructed.  He  has 
indeed  saved  us  the  trouble  of  making 
the  comparison  by  presenting  us  with  a 
frontispiece  in  which  the  aboriginal  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  his  modern 
successor.  The  ancient  Briton  is  seated 
upon  a  rock  by  the  shore,  he  wears  a 
slight  cloak  of  undressed  skins  profusely 
adorned  with  scalps,  and  he  leans  upon 
a  long-handled  battle-axe.  By  his  side 
crouches  an  animal  whose  like  can  no 
longer  be  found,  but  in  Avhose  features 
■we  trace  a  resemblance  to  the  bull-dog 
of  our  own  younger  days.  His  descend- 
ant is  a  somewhat  overdressed  modern 
gentleman,  attended  by  a  neatly  combed 
Skye  terrier,  and  his  person  and  accom- 
paniments   contrast    very   unfavorably 


with  the  sturdy  limbs  and  serviceable 
equipments  ofliis  barbarous  forefather. 
The  accessories  of  the  frontispiece  and 
of  most  of  the  drawings  are  comic;  but 
"  ridentem  dicere  verum  quis  vetat  ?" 
and  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
series  partake  more  largely  of  the  grave 
than  the  gay.  Striking  as  is  the  con- 
trast in  appearance  between  the  man  of 
the  first  and  him  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, our  thoughts  on  all  matters  in 
heaven  and  earth  have  altered  more 
seriously  than  our  costume.  Whether 
we  are  wiser  and  better  than  the  men  of 
the  last  generation  is  a  question  on  Avhich 
the  young  and  old  are  never  likely  to 
agree ;  but  most  of  us  find  no  difiiculty 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
world  has  learnt  and  forgotten  to  much 
advantage  since  the  days  of  Julius  Cve- 
sar. 

As  soon  as  we  begin  to  ask  the  reason 
why  many  crimes  and  vices  which  were 
once  amiable  weaknesses  or  the  objects 
of  admiration  have  now  disappeared, 
and  why  qualities  and  habits  once  abso- 
lutely unknown  are  now  too  ordinary  to 
entitle  any  man  to  commendation,  we 
are  met  by  a  host  of  conflicting  theories. 
Some  tell  us  "the  thoughts  of  men  are 
ripened  with  the  progress  of  the  suns;" 
and,  inasmuch  as  molality  always  coin- 
cides with  general  utility,  every  genera- 
tion has  accumulated  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, by  the  help  of  which  its  succes- 
sor corrects  its  code  of  morals. 

Thus  we  discourage  polygamy  be- 
cause it  checks  population,  and  iufantf- 
cide  because  it  is  wasteful ;  slavery,  be- 
cause it  is  an  unthrifty  method  of  tilling 
the  soil;  and  revenge,  because  we  are 
too  busy  for  a  vice  which  sate  graceful- 
ly enough  upon  a  feudal  baron  who 
had  nothing  better  to  do  than  nurse  his 
wrath.  Others  maintain  that  all  our 
moral  and  much  of  our  intellectual  and 
material  superiority  to  our  heathan  an- 
cestors is  owing  to  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity :  it  was  the  Church  which  made 
the  marriage-tie  indissoluble,  abolished 
slavery,  and  forbade  the  taking  of  life 
for  life ;  and  it  was  the  order  thus  estab- 
lished which  rendered  our  present  civili- 
zation possible.  We  do  not  ourselves 
believe  the  question  admits  of  any  direct 
and  positive  answer :  we  think  many 
crimes  were  abandoned  because  denounc- 
ed by  religion,  many  because  growing 
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knowledge  showed  their  results  to  be 
dangerous  to  society  ;  and  with  respect 
to  not  a  few  evil  customs  we  think  our 
fathers  never  abandoned  them,  but  were 
abandoned  by  them. 

Our  information  is  seldom  accurate 
enough  to  tell  us  when  a  popular  vice 
began  to  decay,  and  when  it  censed  to 
exist,  for  old  estabHshed  customs  rarely 
die  out  in  a  generation ;  but  there  is  a 
period  in  the  history  of  one  modern 
race  about  which  our  knowledge  is  sin- 
gularly ample  and  trustworthy,  and  this 
is  the  time  immediately  before  and  imme- 
diately after  the  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  Scandinavians.  In  this 
case  we  have  their  old  heathen  poetry, 
every  line  of  which  throws  a  bright 
light  upon  some  quaint  usage  or  long- 
forgotten  superstition ;  we  have  their 
family  sagas,  which  cover  great  part  of 
the  period  in  question,  are  truer  than  any 
historian  from  Livy  to  Macaulay,  and 
more  interesting  to  boot  than  most  mo- 
dern novels,  provided  tliey  be  perused 
reverently  and  as  a  youth  should  heark- 
en to  the  tale  of  a  respected  but  slightly 
havering  grandsire ;  and  when  these 
fail  us,  we  are  able  to  fall  back  upon 
some  excellent  chronicles,  and  a  great 
mass  of  nearly  contemporary  and  singu- 
larly graphic  legislation.  We  propose, 
then,  to  take  some  of  the  principal  events 
in  the  life  of  a  heatlien  Northman,  and 
to  explain  some  of  the  institutions  un- 
der which  he  lived  and  of  the  qualities 
he  would  probably  possess  ;  and  then 
to  show  what  change  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury made  in  them.  We  shall  find 
many  popular  vices  have  become  dis- 
credited in  the  interval,  and  that  much 
alteration  in  nathmal  habits  has  been 
brought  about.  Of  these  changes  some 
can  be  traced  to  internal  decay,  some 
to  the  direct  attacks  of  Christianity,  and 
some  to  a  change  of  circumstances,  by 
which  customs  once  pleasant  and  profit- 
able ceased  to  ofter  any  temptation. 
We  shall  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
Icelanders,  who  were  less  exposed  than 
other  Scandinavians  to  external  influ- 
ences, and  concerning  whom  our  infor- 
mation is  more  accurate ;  but  when 
looked  at  from  this  distance  of  time,  the 
difterences  between  the  various  commu- 
nities who  spoke  the  Northern  tongue 
become  microscopic,  and  we  shall  not 
therefore  always  be  scrujjulous  in  assign- 


ing minute  shades  of  character  to  their 
specific  owners. 

In  describing  the  character  of  the 
ancient  Northman  we  are  obliged  to 
say  a  few  words  about  his  religion  ;  but, 
in  so  doing,  shall  say  no  more  about  his 
mythology  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  throw  light  upon  national  customs 
and  feelings  ;  for  the  w^ars,  the  revels, 
and  the  twilight  of  the  gods  have  been 
so  fully  and  so  well  described  in  prose 
and  verse,  that  if  the  reader  descries  afar 
oil'  the  Midgard  Serpent  and  the  Hall  ot 
Odin,  he  may  be  tempted  to  turn  the 
page  and  mutter, —  ■ 

"  Nota  magis  nulli  domus  est  sua  quam  mihi  lucus 
Martis,  et  (Eoliis  vicinum  rupibus  antrum  Viilcani," 

The  Northman  had  no  idea  of  a  Cre- 
ator, of  an  omnipotent  personal  God, 
or  of  an  eternity  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. He  was  aware  of  a  heaven  above, 
and  of  a  hell  beneath,'both  of  w^hich  were 
inhabited  by  beings  wdio  had  been  born 
and  should  one  day  die,  and  who  mean- 
Avhile  were  engaged  in  unceasing  strife  ; 
the  dwellers  in  heaven  seeking  to  pre- 
serve the  world  to  which  they  had  given 
form  and  beauty,  and  the  powers  of  hell 
watching  their  opportunity  to  destroy  it. 
In  this  struggle  man  could  bear  a  part, 
and  his  life  on  earth  was  a  type  of  the 
the  final  battle  and  a  preparation  for  it. 
Tiie  daughters  of  Odin  were  always 
roaming  over  the  world  in  search  of  men 
who  had  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
sharing  their  father's  fate;  and  reckless 
daring  was  the  first  qualitication  for  the 
man  who  must  one  day  encounter  the 
serpent  and  the  wolf  in  a  hopeless  con- 
flict. No  energy  on  the  part  of  god  or 
man  could  avert  this  consummation ; 
for  dimly  visible  in  the  background  were 
other  powers  mightier  than  those  of 
heaven  and  hell,  who  had  ordained  the 
end  of  this  world  and  the  birth  of  a 
better. 

These  dread  beings,  wiiom  the  North- 
men called  Norns,  were  incapable  of  pity 
or  anger,  and  could  not  be  moved  by 
prayer  and  sacrifice,  or  irritated  by 
crime ;  for  they  had  already  oidained 
all  that  was  to  happen  to  the  end  of  time. 
Nothing  was  too  vast  for  their  care,  and 
the  most  trivial  incidents  were  ruled  by 
them.  "  I  warned  you,"  says  Gudrun 
to  her  brothers  when  they  have  fallen 
into  the  snare  ;  "  but  no  man  can  strive 
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against  his  doom."  *  This  conviction 
that  all  things  were  unchangeably  fore- 
ordained, gave  rise  to  the  same  unthink- 
ing fearlessness  as  that  by  which  the 
Mohammedan  fatalists  were  distinguish- 
ed ;  and  the  inevitable  nature  of  man's 
doom  was  constantly  urged  as  a  reason 
for  meeting  danger  with  a  dauntless 
front.  "  Each  man's  day  is  appointed 
him  ;  it  is  better  to  die  now  with  honor 
than  to  live  on  in  shame." 

Tlie  Northman's  training  for  the  bat- 
tle of  life  began  early  ;  the  child  of  nine 
years  old  could  sometimes  boast  of  a 
murder  for  every  year  of  his  life  ;  the 
illegitimate  boy  of  twelve  was  adopted 
into  the  clan  for  stabbing  his  father's 
enemy ;  and  the  child  of  live  was  shunned 
by  his  playmates  because  he  had  never 
shed  blood.  When  they  came  into  bat- 
tle, the  sight  of  carnage  filled  them  with 
the  ungovernable  ferocity  of  wild  beasts  ; 
they  delighted  in  being  covered  with 
blood  from  head  to  foot,  and  in  their 
wild  excitement  threw  aside  their  weap- 
ons and  fixed  their  teeth  in  the  enemy's 
throat.  When  the  fight  was  over,  the 
jDrisoners  were  generally  reserved  till 
next  day,  while  the  conqueror  was 
weighing  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
many  kinds  of  torture  with  which  he 
Avas  familiar.  He  had  his  choice  be- 
tween scalping  them  and  pouring  pitch 
over  their  wounds,  twisting  their  bowels 
round  a  pillar,  carving  their  backs  into 
the  grisly  likeness  of  a  spread  eagle,  or 
skinning  them  alive.  The  last  device 
had  grown  into  disfavor,  because  it  was 
found  that  the  victim  bled  to  death  very 
rapidly,  so  they  hit  upon  tlie  plan  of 
flogging  the  skin  off  the  greater  part 
of  the  body  with  small  sticks,  and  this 
impiovement  was  found  to  work  admir- 
ably. 

The  life  and  religion  of  the  Northern 
warrior  was  a  training  to  endure  defeat 
as  well  as  to  share  in  the  combat.  The 
gods,  his  protectors,  are  doomed  to  be 
vanquished  ;  and  from  his  infancy  he  has 

*  They  carried  their  ideas  of  a  controlling  fate 
into  queer  little  particulars,  which,  however,  we 
find  set  forth  in  all  seriousness.  Two  warriors 
were  wrestling  for  life  and  death  in  dtjep  water, 
"  and  the  strength  of  Thonnod  began  to  fail  hira, 
but  inasmuch  as  his  hour  was  not  yet  come,  the 
waistband  of  his  foe  broke  at  that  instant  and  his 
breeches  fell  about  his  heels,  and  he  could  swim 
uo  more,  but  sank  and  drank  an  unspeakable 
quantity  of  water ;  and  so  he  died." 


heard  of  kinsmen  who  have  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  a  stranger.  He  may  himself 
beat  off  many  an  attack,  but  must  expect 
to  meet  a  mightier  at  last ;  and  it  is 
better  to  die  by  the  brave  man's  sword 
than  to  be  the  victim  of  Age,  the  terri- 
ble hag  who  brought  Thor  himself  to  his 
knee.  All  the  tortures  he  inflicted  upon 
his  prisoners  he  expected  would  one  day 
be  inflicted  on  himself,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  undergo  them  with  the  unflinch- 
ing calmness  which  we  now  consider 
belongs  rather  to  w^omen  and  savages 
than  to  the  civilized  warrior.  He  was 
expected  to  laugh  while  they  tore  out 
his  heart,  and  to  sing  his  death-song 
while  serpents  were  gnawing  him.  So 
highly  esteemed  was  this  ability  to  face 
and  endure  the  inevitable,  that  in  a  sin- 
gular Christian  legend,  where  the  heroes 
of  old  are  represented  undeigoing  the 
torments  of  the  damned,  while  less  re- 
nowned champions  disquiet  the  fiends 
with  their  howling,  Sigurd  alone,  the 
greatest  hero  of  Northern  story,  neither 
groans  nor  speaks.  His  whole  life  was 
a  training  for  this  last  hour  of  trial,  and 
it  was  a  shameful  thing  at  any  time  to 
show  any  sign  of  feeling,  pain  or  priva- 
tion. ''Listen  to  those  fellows  squeal- 
ing under  the  knife  of  the  leech,"  said  a 
soldier  who  passed  the  hospital ;  "  it  is 
no  wonder  they  could  not  face  our 
swords."  Another  wounded  man  be- 
haved on  the  same  occasion  with  more 
propriety;  for  he  pulled  the  iron  from 
his  breast  himself,  and,  with  an  appro- 
priate verse,  held  it  up  for  the  surgeon's 
inspection.  It  was  an  old  sea-rover's 
rule  that  no  man  must  speak  of  his 
wound  till  next  day ;  and  there  are 
many  curious  instances  in  which  it  was 
complied  with.  "  Why  do  you  eat  noth- 
ing but  curds  ?  "  said  a  host  to  his  visi- 
tor, "  you  must  have  got  something  in 
your  mouth.  Ah  !  I  see — it  is  the  head 
of  an  arrow  through  your  jaw  !  " 

Only  those  warriors  would  be  allowed 
to  fight  beside  the  gods  who  in  this 
world  had  faithfully  discharged  their 
duties  towards  mankind.  Now,  these 
duties  were  very  few,  and  were  strictly 
limited  to  a  narrow  circle ;  for  man 
owed  nothing  to  his  fellow-man  origin- 
ally, but  a  variety  of  obligations  were 
gradually  laid  upon  him  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life.  These  were  created 
by  kindred,  friendship,  or  express  com- 
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pact ;  and  all  the  duties  which  had  de- 
volved upon  a  man  through  any  of  these 
channels,  he  was  bound  to  perform  under 
severe  penalties  in  this  world  and  the 
next.  But  he  had  no  moral  rules  at  all 
which  bore  any  reference  to  men  who 
were  not  bound  to  him  by  any  of  these 
ties.  We  will  now  describe  more  fully 
some  featui'es  of  his  moral  system. 

The  most  strongly  marked  character- 
istic of  the  Northman  was  his  reverence 
for  the  tie  of  blood.  Each  clan  w^as  a 
little  army  in  an  enemy's  country  ;  all 
around  were  rivals  who  were  only  kept 
at  bay  by  a  continual  display  of  watch- 
fulness and  power.  There  was  no  public 
authority  to  suppress  violence  or  ledress 
injuries  ;  for  although  there  was  no  lack 
of  courts,  lawyers,  and  legal  formalities, 
it  was  well  understood  that  no  individual 
could  have  the  hardihood  to  appeal  to 
them  unless  he  had  previously  secured 
the  support  of  a  powerful  clan.  Conse- 
quently every  man  felt  he  was  bound  to 
back  his  clan,  right  or  wrong,  to  the 
very  utmost,  and  the  duties  of  clansmen 
towards  each  other  wei-e  held  to  be 
absolutely  unbounded..  The  chief  duty 
everybody  owed  to  his  kinsman  was  to 
share  in  his  quarrels ;  and  in  an  age 
when  no  drinking-bout,  horsefight,  or 
shinty-match  ended  without  bloodshed, 
a  member  of  a  large  family  Avas  always 
at  feud  with  somebody.  If  his  kinsman 
had  been  killed  or  hurt,  he  was  bound 
to  exact  the  customaiy  blood-money, 
and  was  entitled  to  share  in  it ;  and  if 
the  money  was  not  forthcoming,  he  was 
bound  to  make  reprisals  by  putting  to 
death  the  first  member  of  the  offending 
clan  who  catne  in  liis  way,  without  pay- 
ing any  regard  to  the  peaceable  charac- 
ter or  friendly  disposition  of  the  victim  ; 
for  in  the  eye  of  custom  the  family  was 
a  unit — an  indivisible  atom — each  mem- 
ber of  which  Avas  responsible  for  every 
other.  If  this  satisfaction  were  not  ob- 
tained, every  member  of  the  family  was 
disgraced  for  generations.  No  lapse  of 
time  could  heal  the  wound  ;  the  unborn 
infant  was  bound  to  avenge  his  father, 
so  that  to  spare  the  child  of  your  enemy 
was  the  act  of  a  madman.  "  Spare  not 
the  child,"  says  the  Valkyrie  to  Sigurd, 
"  w'hose  brother  or  fatlier  thou  hast 
slain  ;  the  lad  is  a  wolf's  cub,  whom  no 
gold  can  tame."  And  when  afterwards 
she  became  a  mortal  woman,  and  was 


wronged  by'him,  she  urged  his  friends 
to  murder  him,  and  to  slay  also  the 
whelp  his  son.  Odin  himself  bids  his 
hearer  beware  of  his  brother's  murderer  ; 
and  the  counsels  of  the  Edda  were  care- 
fully obeyed  by  the  Northmen.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
spot ;  the  old  warriors  prided  themselves 
on  beiag  able  to  conceal  their  anger : — 

"  Soon  comes  a  thrall's  vengeance, 
Never  comes  a  coward's." 

If  a  man  committed  some  infamous 
crime,  his  family  shared  in  the  disgrace  ; 
and  when  Christianity  was  despised  as  a 
womanish  superstition,  the  cousin  of  a 
recent  convert  might  recover  heavy  da- 
mages from  him  to  make  amends  for  the 
shame  brought  upon  himself. 

Although  even  distant  relations  were 
disgraced  who  allowed  their  kinsmen  to 
suffer  wrong,  still  quiet  unenterprising 
men  were  always  anxious  to  avoid  feuds 
in  which  they  felt  no  personal  interest, 
and,  with  a  little  of  our  own  feeling  to- 
Avards  poor  relations,  were  very  ready  to 
find  out  that  their  oppressed  kinsman 
was  in  the  wrong,  or  that  the  tyrant  was 
too  strong  to  be  meddled  with.  It  was 
a  sad  thing  to  be  a  childless  old  man  ;  and 
there  are  many  stories,  which  have  still 
a  pathetic  interest,  of  old  sea-rovers 
whose  strength  has  failed  them,  and 
whose  neighbors  plunder  field  after  field, 
and  offer  to  settle  the  matter  by  diTel. 
In  all  such  cases  it  was  useless  to  appeal 
for  help  to  strangers.  "I  do  not  know 
what  you  have  done  for  me  that  I  should 
put  myself  out  of  the  way  for  you,"  was 
always  thought  a  sufl[icient  and  a  credit- 
able answer ;  and  if  a  chieftain  would 
occasionally  interfere  to  see  justice  done, 
it  would  be  to  please  some  wandering 
younger  brother  who  had  picked  up 
Quixotic  notions  in  foreign  parts,  or  be- 
cause the  offender  had  caused  a  public 
scandal  by  forswearing  himself.  Children, 
therefore,  were  the  choicest  favor  of 
heaven,  and  men  sought  to  obtain  them 
for  themselves  by  spells,  and  by  the  same 
means  to  deprive  their  enemies  of  this 
blessing  and  weapon — a  direction  which 
the  spite  of  a  witch  generally  took. 

But  miserable  as  was  the  condition  of 
the  childless  hearth,  the  new-born  infant 
Avas  not  always  welcomed  as  an  addition 
to  the  riches  and  strength  of  their  family. 
On  the  contrary,  wheneA^er  a  child  made 
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its  appearance,  it  was  foi*  the  head  of 
the  family  to  determine  whether  the 
stranger  shouhl  be  received  into  the 
federation,  or  should  at  once  be  put  to 
death.  If  he  had  any  reason  to  suppose 
the  new-comer  Avould  be  no  prop  to  his 
declining  years,  but  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  family  interests,  or  burdensome  to 
its  resources,  the  father  was  fully  author- 
ized by  law  and  usage  to  put  it  out  of 
the  way.  But  he  was  obliged  to  decide 
at  once ;  for  as  soon  as  he  had  raised  it 
from  the  ground,  and  bestowed  upon  it 
the  solemn  rite  of  heathen  baptism,  the 
infant  became  one  of  the  brotherhood, 
— its  life  was  no  longer  at  the  flxther's 
disposal,  but  was  hedged  about  with 
legal  penalties  and  family  feuds.  The 
ve^-y  closeness  of  the  tie  of  blood  made 
a  ftimily  hesitate  before  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  entangled  in  it,  for  no 
member  could  ever  be  expelled  or  aban- 
doned. Whatever  his  crimes  or  his  ne- 
cessities, he  must  be  supported  against 
the  dearest  friends,  and  under  the  most 
cruel  difficulties;  and  as  all  Scandinavia, 
and  paiticularly  Iceland,  was  miserably 
poor,  and  afflicted  with  constantly  recur- 
ring famines,  a  family  could  very  easily 
become  too  numerous  for  its  resources  ; 
and,  in  fact,  a  large  family  was  commonly 
esteemed  a  luxury,  or,  more  properly,  a 
deferred  investment,  for  the  most  part 
beyond  the  means  of  a  struggling  man. 
Again,  if  the  father  had  any  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  child  would  be  no 
comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age,  he  had  no 
scruple  in  destroying  it.  "  Throw  the 
baby  away,"  said  Asbiorn  to  his  wife, 
when  he  came  home  and  found  his 
daughter  married  to  a  man  he  despised  ; 
"  I  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  rearing 
any  more  girls  for  you  to  waste."  Or 
sometimes  he  would  have  a  fearful  vision, 
which  a  wise  woman  would  interpret  to 
foreshadow  the  downfall  of  his  house, 
which  the  child  yet  unborn  should  bring 
about;  and  then,  like  Thurstane,  the 
fother  of  Helga  the  Fair,  would  idly  hope 
to  thwart  the  Norns  by  ordering  the  im- 
mediate death  of  the  infant. 

As  soon  as  it  was  resolved  the  child 
should  die,  it  was  handed  over  to  a  thrall 
to  put  out  of  the  way,  for  the  slaughter 
of  au  iniant  was  no  work  for  a  gentle- 
man. The  manner  varied  from  time  to 
time,  and  was  originally  very  rough  and 
speedy.     There  is  a  gruesome  story  of 
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one  of  the  first  colonists  of  Iceland,  who 
could  hardly  have  been  a  needy  man,  but 
who  bade  a  thrall  take  the  child  and 
bury  it :  so  he  laid  it  on  the  ground  in 
the  presence  of  the  family,  while  he 
whetted  his  spade  ;  when  lo !  the  child 
lifted  up  his  voice,  and  chanted — 

"  Raise  me  from  the  mould, 
Take  me  to  my  mother  ; 
The  best  bed  for  the  babe 
Is  the  bosom  of  its  father." 

The  appalled  spectators  rescued  the 
young  bard,  and  he  lived  to  be  a  great 
man.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
C(mtinually  growing  feeling  that  the  child 
should  be  allowed  a  chance  for  his  life  ; 
and  in  late  years  the  usual  practice  was 
to  leave  it  in  the  snow  or  in  a  crevice  in 
the  lava.  This  was  done  as  tenderly  as 
the  cruel  circumstances  would  permit. 
A  place  was  chosen  sheltered  from  the 
wind  ;  a  piece  of  meat  was  put  in  its 
mouth,  to  give  it  as  long  a  chance  as 
possible,  and  a  soft-hearted  thrall  would 
leave  it  near  a  footpath,  in  the  hope  that 
a  pitiful  passer-by  might  dare  to  have 
compassion  on  it ;  or  sometimes  he  would 
be  moved  by  the  mother's  entreaties  to 
commit  the  child  to  the  care  of  some 
trusty  friend :  but  this  he  would  do  very 
secretly  ;  for  if  the  deed  was  discovered, 
Iceland  was  no  home  for  him.  For  when 
the  father  decrees  his  infant's  death,  he 
means  his  orders  to  be  carried  out;  and 
as  Thurstane  said,  in  answer  to  his  wife's 
expostulations,  "  You  must  know  by  this 
time  that  it  is  unlucky  to  disobey  me," 
If  the  child  were  saved  by  chance  or 
design,  he  was  no  member  of  his  father's 
family,  took  no  share  in  the  family  in- 
heritance, paid  no  part  of  the  blood- 
money  which  the  relatives  must  subscribe 
to  atone  for  a  life  taken  by  one  of  the 
family,  but  was  held  little  better  than  a 
"corner  child,"  for  whose  mother's  hand 
no  price  was  paid.  It  needed  rare  merit 
or  distinguished  services  to  procure  ad- 
mission into  the  family  circle  for  the 
child  once  doomed  to  die  ;  for,  by  the 
act  of  devotion,  the  victim  had  become 
the  property  of  the  powers  of  evil,  and 
was  ever  afterwards  apt  to  fall  into 
strange  frenzies,  and,  as  some  thought, 
was  at  times  unable  to  retain  even  the 
outward  form  of  man,  but  was  doomed 
at  certain  regular  intervals  to  adopt  the 
body  and  life  of  a  beast  of  prey. 

If   a  man's  poverty  obliged   him  to 
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destroy  his  child,  he  was  not  held  to 
have  done  anything  either  wrong  or  un- 
usual ;  indeed  he  was  bound,  as  a  good 
clansman,  to  sacrifice  his  personal  feel- 
ings to  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
family  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  this  ne- 
cessity, the  act  was  very  discreditable  to 
the  whole  relationsliip. 

The  tie  of  blood  was  far  stronger  than 
any  other  bond  which  the  Northman 
could  forai ;  and  when  men  set  these 
duties  at  nought,  the  fiery  end  of  the 
world  is  at  hand.  The  sanctity  attached 
to  them  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
slack  reverence  commanded  by  the  mar- 
riage-tie, which  was  lightly  twined  and 
lightly  broken.  Notwithstanding  the 
almost  superstitious  respect  paid  to 
women,  they  were  regarded  as  the 
property  of  their  male  relations,  who 
disposed  of  them  in  as  absolute  and 
sometimes  as  hurried  a  manner  as  any 
other  chattel.  In  form  and  in  reality 
marriage  was  a  bargain  in  which  the 
suitor  purchased  from  the  lady's  tamily 
a  more  or  less  valuable  commodity.  It 
was  necessary  that  certain  solemn  words 
should  be  employed,  but  the  essential 
part  of  the  ceremony  was  the  payment 
of  the  money,  without  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  union  were  illegitimate.  It 
was  not  usual  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  lady's  wishes;  and  when  occasion- 
ally the  father  said  be  would  see  what 
his  daughter  thought  of  it,  the  suitor  at 
once  suspected  he  was  being  trifled  with, 
and  threatened  a  feud.  Of  course  love- 
matches  did  sometimes  occur  then  as  at 
all  other  times,  and  there  Avere  even 
one  or  two  instances  of  a  headstrong 
woman  declaring  she  would  marry 
whom  she  pleased,  and  being  allowed  by 
a  weak  father  to  have  her  own  way. 
The  husband  was  absolute  master  of  the 
household,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  en- 
force his  orders  by  blows.  Nothing 
was  more  common  than  for  a  saucy  or 
sulky  wife  to  have  her  ears  publicly 
boxed ;  this,  in  fact,  was  quite  the 
ordinary  sequel  to  a  discussion  between 
husband  and  wife.  An  old  sea-rover  mar- 
ried a  young  wife  who  could  not  endure 
him,  and  would  do  nothing  to  make  his 
home  agreeable.  One  day  they  were  in 
the  farmyard,  and  saw  the  cock  give 
the  'hen  a  very  sound  thrashing.  "  Do 
you  see  that  ?  "  said  the  old  gentleman. 
"  What  of   it  ?  "    answered    the    lady. 


"  What  happens  to  one  may  happen  to 
another,"  replied  he,  quoting  an  old 
proverb.  The  caution  was  sufficient, 
and  they  became  a  very  affectionate 
couple.  But  an  ill-used  wife  had  a 
remedy  ready  to  her  hands,  for  the 
union  was  dissolved  almost  at  pleasure 
by  either  party,  the  chief  difficulty  being 
the  painful  necessity  of  returning  the 
presents  on  both  sides.  A  frequent 
cause  of  conjugal  bickering  was  a  feud 
between  the  husband  and  the  wife's  rela- 
tions; and  when  this  conflict  of  duty 
arose,  she  invariably  sided  with  her  own 
family.  One  lady,  whose  husband  had 
been  compassing  the  death  of  her  bro- 
ther, stabbed  the  accomplice  who  came 
exultingly  to  announce  the  success  of 
the  plot ;  and  when  her  angry  lord 
boxed  her  ears,  she  got  a  divorce,  took 
away  all  the  property  she  had  brought 
into  the  family,  and  left  her  impover- 
ished husband  saddled  with  a  liability 
to  pay  heavy  damages  for  the  wound 
she  had  given  his  guest.  "  If  my 
nephew  come  to  harm  to-day,  it  is  all 
over  between  you  and  me,"  said  a  lady 
to  her  husband,  who  was  letting  her  re- 
lation get  into  mischief.  We  doubt  if 
an  instance  of  a  wife  taking  the  part  of 
her  husband  against  her  fiimily  is  to  be 
found  in  Northern  literature.  The 
famous  instance  to  the  contrary,  which 
will  occur  to  every  reader  of  "quaint 
and  curious  volumes  of  forgotten  lore," 
where  the  treacherous  Krimild  lures  her 
brothers  to  destruction  to  avenge  her 
husband's  murder,  is  a  German  fable, 
Avhich  crept  northwards  at  a  later  time, 
when  the  tie  of  blood  had  lost  its  force, 
and  brothers  could  be  named  who  had 
taken  their  brothers'  lives.* 

From  the  looseness  of  the  tie  between 
husband  and  wife,  it  followed,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  that  breaches  of  conjugal 
fidelity  were  common,  and  lightly  re- 
garded. There  was  a  place  of  torment 
for  such  offenders  hereafter;  but  the  of- 


*  There  is  a  curious  and  true  anecdote  about 
the  legend-  of  Krimild,  which  incidentally  shows 
the  ISorthern  feeling  about  oaths  at  a  com- 
paratively late  period.  When  Knut  Lavard  was 
being  enticed  into  the  wood  where  his  brother  lay 
in  wait  to  murder  him,  his  guide,  who  had  sworn 
to  say  nothing  of  the  danger,  was  seized  with  re- 
morse, and  sang  the  lay  of  Krimild  to  warn  the 
victim;  but  the  German  legend  was  little  known, 
and  the  caution  was  in  vaiu. 
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fence  was  common  throughout  the  North, 
and  was  seldom  very  keenly  resented. 
"  What  are  you  so  sulky  about?"  said 
a  guilty  Avife  to  her  husband;  "let  by- 
gones be  bygones,  or  I  shall  go  home  to- 
morrow and  take  all  my  things  with 
me : "  upon  which  he  pressed  her  to 
stay.  The  husband,  indeed,  was  rarely 
in  a  position  to  judge  his  wife's  short- 
comings severely,  for  it  was  quite  in 
the  usual  course  of  things  for  him  to 
have  a  number  of  inferior  tavorites  ;  and 
there  is  much  curious  learning  in  the 
laws  and  sagas  of  the  period,  concerning 
the  offspring  of  these  irregular  unions, 
and  their  share  in  the  family  burdens 
and  heritage. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  tie  of 
blood  was  the  obligation  of  an  oath ; 
and  considering  the  way  in  which  mor- 
ality was  then  looked  upon,  this  feeling 
was  of  the  highest  value.  Our  modern 
virtues  of  justice,  charity,  mercy,  and 
temperance  were  scarcely  admitted  to 
be  such  qualities  as  became  a  gentleman, 
and  certainly  they  were  not  duties  which 
any  man  could  reasonably  expect  from 
his  neighbor.  If,  however,  a  man  could 
by  any  means  be  induced  to  promise  or- 
derly behavior,  the  case  was  entirely  al- 
tered :  a  new  duty  had  arisen,  and  gods 
and  men  would  see  it  was  discharged. 
Murder,  robbery,  and  revenge,  if  confin- 
ed to  outsiders,  neither  offended  the 
gods  nor  shocked  society  ;  but  perjury 
was  a  fearful  crime,  which  brought  bad 
luck  in  this  life,  and  after  death  was 
punished  by  torments  which  should  out- 
last earth  and  heaven.  "  If  this  man 
come  to  good,  I  can  forecast  no  man's 
fortune,"  said  Guest  the  Second-sighted, 
when  a  hardy  villain  who  had  sworn  to 
amend  his  ways  violated  three  oaths  by 
striking  his  injured  antagonist  in  open 
court.  To  take  such  an  oath  gratuitoiis- 
ly  was  held  very  rash  conduct :  and  one 
Hallstane,  who  swore  to  give  judgment 
without  respect  of  persons,  was  thought 
to  have  placed  himself  at  singular  disad- 
vantage; for  he  had  got  into  a  moral 
trap,  like  that  in  which  the  Elfin  Queen 
vainly  sought  to  catch  the  wary  Thomas 
of  Ercildoune  when  she  offered  him  the 
gift  of  the  "  tongue  that  would  never 
lie."  Accordingly,  the  fullest  reliance 
was  placed  upon  the  oath  once  pledged, 
and  even  the  duty  of  avenging  a  mur- 
dered kinsman  yielded  to  the  necessity 


of  redeeming  it.  An  old  Norseman,  one 
of  whose  sons  had  been  killed  by  a 
neighbor,  drew  liis  s-word  upon  the  rest 
of  his  children  to  protect  the  murderer, 
to  v>diom  he  had  long  before  made  a  vow 
of  friendship. 

But  oaths  were  not  used  exclusively 
in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  order.  What- 
ever a  man  swore  to  do,  were  it  good  or 
ill,  he  was  bound  to  carry  out ;  for  it 
was  not  only  criminal  but  unlucky  to 
leave  a  vow  unfulfilled.  These  vows 
were  often  made  in  haste,  very  com- 
monly when  the  makers  were  exceed- 
ingly drunk,  and  w^ere  heartily  repented 
of  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  impos- 
sible to  draw  back.  On  solemn  Yule 
evenings,  it  was  the  usual  custom  for 
each  reveller  to  rise  in  order  and  to  bind 
himself  to  some  desperate  achievement; 
each  succeeding  guest  endeavoring  to 
outdo  his  predecessoi-s.  It  was  on  such 
an  occasion  that  Hallstane  made  the  des- 
perate vow  of  justice  to  which  we  have 
above  referred;  the  preposterous  folly 
of  which  shocked  even  the  intoxicated 
bystanders. 

The  man  who  swore  an  oath  was 
bound  to  perform  it  to  the  very  letter, 
but  no  further.  He  was  no  more  bound 
to  pay  regard  to  its  spirit  than  is  any 
modern  diplomatist:  it  was  the  business 
of  the  other  side  to  take  care  that  the 
words  covered  all  cases  that  could  pos- 
sibly arise.  To  draw  an  oath  which 
should  seemingly  meet  the  point,  but 
which  really  did  not  include  the  disputed 
question,  was  no  knavery,  but  commend- 
able smartness.  One  man  purged  him- 
self by  oath  of  a  charge  of  murder,  and 
the  words  seemed  satisfactory;  but  he  had 
neatly  inserted  a  negative  particle  which 
had  two  meanings.  He  was  so  proud  of 
his  ingenuity  that  he  could  not  forbear 
boasting  of  it  in  his  cups,  and  got  into 
much  ti-ouble ;  but  nobody  thought  of 
blaming  the  device. 

The  most  solemn  oath  was  that  Avhich 
sanctioned  the  relationship  of  foster- 
brotherhood  ;  a  union  so  intimate  as  to 
be  by  many  thought  paramount  to  all 
otlier  ties.  Lok,  who  brought  evil  into 
the  world,  and  murdered  Bald,  the 
favorite  son  of  Odin,  w^as  not  afraid  to 
enter  the  hall  where  the  gods  were 
feasting,  and  to  boast  of  his  crimes;  for 
he  had  been  Odin's  foster-brother  of  yore, 
and  his  liie  wassaci-ed.     But  tremendous 
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as  was  this  oath,  men  who  shrank  from 
breaking  it  sometimes  attempted  to  evade 
it.  When  the  sons  of  Giuki  became 
jealous  of  their  great  foster-brother  Si- 
gurd, they  felt  it  was  impossible  to  touch 
him  themselves,  but  urged  their  younger 
brother,  who  had  taken  no  vows,  to  do 
the  deed. 

The  warmest  friendships  were  usually 
riveted  with  an  oath  ;  but  often,  without 
any  formal  pledge,  the  mere  interchange 
of  good  offices  created  a  binding  obliga- 
tion which  the  genial  Northern  nature 
delighted  to  acknowledge.  All  the  great 
heroes  had  their  bosom  friends,  and  are 
described  as  warm  friends  and  bitter 
haters.  Men  were  cautioned  never  to 
lose  sight  of  those  they  loved,  and  to 
stick  by  them  on  all  occasions.  "No 
way  is  long  which  leads  to  the  house  of 
a  friend,"  says  Odin ;  and  again — 

"  If  thou  have  a  friend, 
Be  a  friend  to  him, 
And  to  him  whom  he  holdeth  dear ; 
If  a  hater  thou  have, 
Of  his  house  beware, 
Nor  be  friend  to  thy  foeman's  friend." 

Every  favor  or  kindness  received  call- 
ed for  a  return,  and  the  Northman  was 
little  apt  to  waste  good  offices  ui)on  such 
as  seemed  unaljle  to  requite  them.  The 
man  who  accepted  a  present  became 
bound  to  repay  it  in  such  shape  as  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  giver;  and  when  a 
man  got  into  trouble  he  frequently  en- 
deavored to  extricate  himself  by  pre- 
vailing upon  an  influential  neiglibor  to 
accept  some  gift  from  him.  Prudent 
men  were  on  their  guard  against  this 
device,  and  otly  the  young  and  unwary 
took  the  gold-handled  axes  or  costly 
horses  which  strangers  of  doubtful  ante- 
cedents were  always  eager  to  force  upon 
them.  One  of  the  chief  duties  a  man 
owed  to  his  relations  and  friends  was 
ungrudging  hospitality.  They  were  all 
welcome  to  come  with  their  slaves  and 
horses  and  stay  for  weeks,  and  all  ex- 
pected to  receive  presents  when  they 
went  away.  .  If  the  host  seemed  to  dis- 
like the  outlay  he  proved  himself  no 
gentleman,  and  gave  deadly  offence  to 
his  visitors,  who  cursed  him  and  gave 
him  filthy  nicknames  ;  but  this,  like  all 
other  d\ities,  did  not  concern  the  out- 
side world.  The  benighted  traveller  in 
Norway  and  Iceland  wlio  sighted  a  dis- 


tant house,  was  fain  to  reconnoitre  care- 
fully before  he  begged  for  quarters. 
Odin  himself  says: — 

"  Go  not  in 
Until  every  gate 

Thou  hast  watched  with  a  wary  eye, 
For  fear  thou»mayst  find 
Thy  foes  within 
Ranged  on  the  benches  around." 

If  it  looked  tolerably  safe  he  knocked, 
and  mutual  challenges  were  exchanged 
as  at  the  door  of  a  fortress.  If  the  mas- 
ter in  person  invited  him  to  enter,  this 
amounted  to  a  pledge  of  safety  and  good 
treatment ;  but  otherwise  it  was  a  rash 
thing  to  beard  the  Douglas  in  his  hall. 
Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  unchivalrous 
reception  an  unfriend  might  look  for : 
One  stormy  winter  night  some  travellers 
lost  their  way  on  the  hills,  and  at  last 
found  themselves  close  to  an  enemy's 
house;  after  some  hesitation  they  knock- 
ed and  asked  for  quarters.  They  were 
clmrlishly  told  to  come  in  by  a  thrall,  for 
the  master  of  the  house  refused  to  ask 
them  in  personally.  Nobody  took  any 
notice  of  them  or  offered  them  dry 
clothes,  and  there  was  no  fire.  Although 
there  was  plenty  of  good  cheer  in  the 
house,  nothing  was  set  before  them  but 
cheese  and  curds.  At  last  the  host  asked, 
"  What  do  you  call  this  sort  of  fare  in 
your  country?"  "Cheese  and  curds," 
answered  they.  "  I  call  it  foeman's  wel- 
come," said  he.  No  beds  were  prepared 
for  them,  and  by  morning  many  were 
frostbitten.  Next  day  they  looked  out 
at  the  weather.  There  was  a  furious 
storm,  which  made  travelling  impossible, 
but  their  host  told  them  a  bold  fellow 
could  easily  find  his  way  to  the  next 
hamlet.  The  result,  however,  was,  that 
they  paid  a  long  visit,  and  parted  sworn 
friends. 

No  man's  education  was  thought  to 
be  complete  until  he  had  spent  some 
years  in  foreign  travel,  and  the  young 
Icelander  soon  became  weary  of  the 
severe  and  monotonous  toil  which  he 
had  to  undergo  in  common  with  all  whom 
choice  or  necessity  had  brought  under 
the  shelter  of  his  father's  roof.  His  own 
country  was  to  him  a  sort  of  Switzerland, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  "force  a  barren 
soil  for  scanty  bread."  By  vigorous  and 
unremitting  labor  he  could  contrive  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together ;  but  he  felt 
that  to  spend  his  youth  at  home  in  the 
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company  of  old  sailors  whose  day  was 
over,  and  of  slaves  and  broken-down 
gentlemen,  was  "propter  vitam  vivendi 
perdere  causas;"  all  that  made  life  worth 
having  was  to  be  got  in  the  far-away 
south  and  east,  whence  came  the  wan- 
dering traders  whose  tales  enlivened  the 
winter,  and  whose  gifts  of  colored 
tapestry  clothed  his  bare  walls.  Ilis 
father  was  never  weary  of  telling  how 
the  gilded  battle-axe  which  hung  over 
his  bed  was  the  gift  of  Earl  Hako ;  and 
the  very  timbers  which  bore  up  the  roof, 
and  fjir  surpassed  any  tree  his  own  poor 
soil  could  boast,  came  from  the  royal 
forests  of  Norway,  and  were  the  reward 
granted  by  Harold  the  Faii--haired  io 
the  lad's  grandfather  for  signal  services 
in  the  crowning  fight  of  Hafur's  Firth. 
While  the  untravelled  youth  w^ore  gray 
homespun,  and  worked  from  morning  to 
night  as  hard  as  any  of  his  father's 
thralls — and  sometimes,  when  hands 
w^ere  short,  had  to  do  work  scarce  fit  for 
a  gentleman — his  young  neighbors  wore 
jewels  and  scarlet  shirts,  such  as  the  isl- 
and could  not  produce,  and  had  only  to 
superintend  the  labor  of  the  English 
slaves  whom  they  had  brought  back.  It 
was  not  mere  love  of  gain  and  dislike  to 
hard  work  which  made  him  long  to  leave 
home;  the  tales  of  his  travelled  friends 
Avere  more  alluring  than  their  riches. 
The  Northmen  have  always  been  con- 
vinced that  home-keeping  youths  have 
ever  homely  wits,  and  the  man  who  had 
been  long  abroad  was  treated  with  mark- 
ed and  generally  well-deserved  defer- 
ence. This  feeling  was  partly  the  servil- 
ity always  shown  to  wealth  ;  and  we  see 
sarcastic  allusions  to  "those  people  who 
were  nobodies  when  they  went  abroad, 
and  who  now  ride  about  as  fine  as  a 
lord:"  but  it  was  in  part  the  genuine 
respect  paid  to  superior  knowledge  and 
wider  ideas. 

Travel  with  Northmen  meant  exactly 
what  it  used  to  mean  with  the  Swiss. 
A  few  of  them  found  peaceful  occupa- 
tions as  traders  and  explorers  :  the  bulk 
of  the  emigrants  took  service  in  some  of 
the  numerous  armies  which  were  in  per- 
petual need  of  adventurous  recruits,  or 
went  freebooting  on  their  own  account. 
Their  favorite  services  were  the  stand- 
ing army  with  which  the  Danes  kept 
down  our  own  forefathers,  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous   host     of    w^anderers    which 
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formed  the  body-guard  of  the  emperors 
at  Constantinople.  The  profession  of 
freebooter,  which  had  once  been  so  hon- 
oral)le  and  gainful,  had,  towards  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  lost  much  of 
its  dignity  and  emoluments,  but  was  still 
looked  upon  as  a  legitimate  though 
hardly  respectable  calling;  but  in  the 
exercise  of  it  the  rover  had  to  beware  of 
meddling  with  any  vessel  on  board  of 
which  the  Northern  tongue  was  spoken. 
The  hard  life  of  the  North  had  made 
the  Scandinavians  attach  singular  value 
to  industry.  No  man  was  allowed  to 
plead  high  birth,  wealth,  or  incapacity, 
as  an  excuse  for  idleness.  The  lord  of 
the  manor,  at  whose  summons  the  whole 
neighborhood  must  mount  and  ride,  and. 
who  was  not  only  landlord  but  also  priest 
and  sheriff,  had  to  work  with  his  hands 
as  hard  as  any  of  his  thralls.  He  had  not 
to  do  exactly  the  same  work,  for  many 
kinds  of  employment  were  slavish,  and  it 
was  even  actionable  to  say  of  a  gentle- 
man he  had  been  meddling  with  the  pigs, 
the  sheep,  or  the  calves;  but  he  had  to 
know  the  points  of  every  horse  on  the 
estate,  to  handle  the  oar,  the  axe,  and  the 
saw.  Many  a  house  stood  for  centuries 
to  bear  witness  to  the  skill  of  its  noble 
builder.  And  he  might  be  blacksmith, 
shoemaker,  or  boat-builder.  But  every- 
body nmst  do  something,  however  small 
his  ability.     So  runs  Odin's  precept : — 

"Bo  the  handlesa  a  herdsman, 
A  horseman  the  lame. 
Let  the  deaf  do  his  duty  in  fight." 

This  very  praiseworthy  feeling  had  its 
unamiable  side.  A  time  came  when  the 
bold  warrior,  the  skilful  carpenter,  and 
the  cunning  smith,  could  no  longer  be 
useful,  and  blindness,  a  frequent  malady 
in  Iceland,  disabled  the  old  man  before 
his  time.  Then  the  struggling  family 
felt  he  was  a  burden,  and,  although  com- 
pelled by  religion  and  custom  to  give 
him  a  home,  they  were  at  no  pains  to 
hide  from  him  that  he  was  in  the  way. 
His  children  paid  no  respect  to  his  coun- 
sel, and  engaged  in  feuds  and  formed 
alliances  without  consulting  the  head  of 
the  family.  At  home  he  was  treated- 
with  small  deference,  and  the  very 
women-servants  reviled  him  for  taking 
up  too  much  of  the  fire.  Then  the 
neglected  old  man  would  take  a  mean 
revenge  on  the  family,  and  would  hide- 
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the  trensnres  he  had  won  in  his  old 
roving  days  in  some  crevasse  where  his 
sons  should  never  find  them.  When  he 
grew  weary  of  his  dishonored  age  he  had 
but  one  creditable  course  open  to  him, 
nnd  til  is  was  to  seek  out  some  steep 
headland,  and  thence  to  leap  at  once  in- 
to the  presence  of  Odin,  whose  hall  was 
always'  open  to  such  as  came  by  this 
hofiorable  road.  With  him,  perhajis, 
went  some  faithful  thrall,  whom  he  re- 
warded for  his  good  service  by  allowing 
him  to  attend  lam  into  Odin's  presence. 
But  not  every  old  warrior  had  so 
glorious  and  peaceful  an  end.  Many, 
when  they  found  their  strength  failing 
thetn  and  their  orders  set  at  nought, 
gave  way  to  gusts  of  impotent  rage,  and 
were  found  seated  lifeless  on  their  accus- 
tomed bench  ;  and  though  the  body  had 
no  mark  of  violence,  it  is  darkly  hinted 
that  death  had  been  occasioned  by  some 
mysterious  interposition  of  the  powers 
of  evil-  This  was  esteemed  an  awful 
end — none  durst  look  upon  the  dead 
man's  face  ;  but  the  heir  approached  him 
warily  from  behind,  veiled  his  head  to 
thwart  the  evil  eye,  and  bore  the  body 
through  a  hole  purposely  made  in  the 
wall,  and  then  performed  the  funeral 
rites  according  to  the  Valkyrian  injunc- 
tion : — 

"  Counsel  the  ninth : 
Give  the  corpse  his  due, 
If  thou  find  him  upon  the  field- 
Died  he  by  sickness, 
Or  died  he  by  sea, 
Or  sliiin  by  the  soldier's  sword, 
Heiip  up  a  mound 
O'er  the  man  that  is  gone, 
And  wash  the  hands  and  the  head. 
In  his  coffiu  lay  him, 
Well  combed  and  dried, 
And  say,  '  Be  thy  slumber  sound.'  " 

But  over  such  a  corpse  the  kinsmen 
piled  tlieir  stones  and  murmured  their 
bl-essings  in  vain.  They  knew  that  the 
dead  who  had  lived  an  evil  life  or  died 
an  unholy  death  could  not  rest  in  their 
graves  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  long  winter 
nights  set  in,  they  listened  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  troubled  spirit.  Terrible 
were  the  stories  that  were  afloat  of 
houses  made  uninhabitable,  and  whole 
vallejs  di-^quieted,  by  these  supernatural 
visitors.  The  Northern  ghost  was  not 
the  impali)able  phantom  of  modern  days, 
who  can  barely  be  discerned  by  the 
bodily  eye,  and  the  only  sign  of  whose 


presence  is  a  creeping  of  the  flesh  and  a 
dim  consciousness  that  something  wick- 
ed this  way  comes — but  was  akin  to  the 
Scottish  goblin,  whom  bold  King  Alex- 
ander encountered,  nothing  daunted  by 
the  wizard's  warning — 

"  If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  the  strife, 
I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life." 

Few  could  say  they  had  seen  him  by 
day,  but  many  had  found  on  the  hills  the 
mangled  bodies  of  shepherds  Avhom  he 
had  strangled,  and  had  heard  in  the 
stormy  evenings  his  step  ajiproaching 
the  house,  and  a  knock  such  as  no 
earthly  hand  could  give."  Then  the 
trembling  thrall  who  opened  the  door 
would  behold  the  dead  man  standing 
outside,  and  rush  back  in  a  frenzy 
shrieking  that  the  dead  had  seized  him; 
the  story  always  goes  on,  "  and  at  morn- 
ing he  died."  Some  declared  they  had 
seen  the  ghost,  covered  with  dust  of  the 
grave,  and  followed  by  a  long  train  of 
men  he  had  slain,  enter  the  house  which 
had  been  his,  and  sit  by  the  fire,  which 
no  living  man  then  dared  approach.  The 
only  remedy  was  for  some  reckless  hero 
to  grapple  with  the  goblin  as  with  a 
mortal  wrestler — to  overpower  him  and 
burn  his  body  to  ashes.  Few  Icelandic 
glens  were  free  from  these  stories,  which 
were  devoutly  believed ;  and  the  spot 
by  land  or  sea  where  the  ashes  were 
buried  was  for  centuries  unlucky  to 
shepherd  or  fisher.  Even  the  dead  who 
did  not  come  out  of  their  graves  to  dis- 
turb the  living  could  easily  be  roused  ; 
and  few  exploits  gave  a  man  a  higher 
reputation  f(jr  courage  than  a  descent 
into  an  old  hero's  tomb  for. the  purpose 
of  carrying  off"  the  sword  which  lay  be- 
side him. 

The  ghosts  of  the  departed  were  not 
the  only  preternatural  beings  Avith  whom 
the  Northmen  were  in  frequent  commu- 
nion ;  for  land  and  water  teemed  with 
maliceful  goblins,  of  whose  dangerous 
freaks  the  boldest  warriors  weie  in  con- 
tinual dread.  The  fisherman's  boat  was 
upset  by  the  unseen  hand  of  the  demon 
of  the  sea,  who  occasionally  became 
visible  in  the  likeness  of  a  whale,  and 
sometimes  took  her  own  proper  sha])e  of 
a  monstrous  woman.  The  rope  by  w  hich 
the  gatherer  of  sea-birds'  eggs  was  sus- 
pended over  the  cliff  was  constantly  cut 
by  the  troll,  who  regarded  the  birds  as 
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his  property  :  and  many  fertile  glens 
were  known  toremnin  unoccupied  in  the 
Avilder  parts  of  the  country,  for  they 
were  jealously  guarded  by  a  jotun,  from 
whose  grasp  no  explorer  returned  alive. 
Against  these  dangers  man  was  left  by 
heaven  to  struggle  unaided ;  but  the 
strong  man  might  hope  to  be  able  by 
the  use  of  his  mortal  weapons  to  over- 
come tiiese  half  spiritual  foes.  These 
beings,  however,  were  not  always  hos- 
tile :  most  great  men  had  a  familiar 
demon,  whose  aid  it  was  not  altogether 
riglit  to  invoke,  but  of  whom  they  spoke 
quite  o|)<nly,  and  who  had  usually  been 
on  iriendly  terms  with  the  family  for 
generations.  Other  spirits,  again,  there 
were  whose  aid  was  obtained  by  spells: 
they  and  the  wizards  whom  they  assisted 
were  held  in  great  terror.  Long  after 
this  time,  when  the  religion  of  Odhi  was 
accounted  devil-worship,  it  became  the 
fashion  to  speak  of  Odin  liimself  some- 
times as  a  wizard,  who  by  his  magical 
arts  could  woik  strange  wonders  ;  and  at 
other  times  as  a  tiend,  who  gave  magi- 
cians their  powei-.  But  white  the  old 
religion  was  in  force,  tliei'c  was  a  wide 
distinetion  between  the  wizard  and  the 
devout  worshipper.  The  former  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  enemies  of  heaven  in  order 
to  injure  mankind  ;  and  Odin's  most  ear- 
nest caution  to  his  followers  runs  thus : — 

"  Listen,  T.oddfafuir — • 
Listen  to  me: 

IlHppy  he  who  heedeth  my  words. 
Lie  not  down 
jn  the  lap  of  a  witch. 
For  thy  body  she  can  bind, 
So  miglity  her  magic. 
No  more  thou'lt  hear 
The  summons  of  Sovereign  or  Thing  ; 
Thou'lt  loathe  the  revel, 
And  leave  the  meal, 
And  dreary  will  be  thy  dreams." 

Again  the  Valkyrie  sings — 

"  Warning  the  fourth: 
Of  her  house  beware, 
Who  worketh  with  wicked  spells; 
'Tis  better  to  travel 
Than  tarry  there, 
Be  the  darkness  never  so  deep." 

Odin  fortifies  his  worshipper  with  holy 
counter  spells,  with  which  he  may  meet 
the  arts  of  the  magician,  but  does  not 
encourage  him  to  look  for  much  direct 
assistance  from  heaven.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  careful  to  warn  him  that  he  may 
easily  offer  too  many  prayers  and  sacri- 


fices, and  that  this  is  a  worse  fault  than 
the  opposite  extreme. 

Tliere  was,  however,  one  price  wliich 
could  always  purchase  the  assistance  of 
the  god-^,  and  this  was  a  himian  sacrifice. 
The  time  had  been  when  no  great  festi- 
val w  as  duly  celebrated  without  this  rite, 
but  it  had  now  fallen  into  disfavor,  and 
was  practised  for  the  most  part  by  those 
only  who  were  regardl^-ss  of  pulilic  opin- 
ion. Tiieir  houses  were  shunned  by  the 
respectable,  yet  men  of  the  highest 
character  occasionally  revived  the  insti- 
tution under  the  pressure  of  overwhelm- 
ing disaster. 

The  character  of  the  Northmen,  as  we 
find  it  desciibed  in  tlie  sagas,  is  full  of 
noble  and  valuahle  qualities  ;  Imtitmust 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  these 
histories  refer  merely  to  the  genth-men 
of  the  community,  and  only  to  the  tolei-- 
ably  successful  members  of  that  limited 
class.  Far  away  down  helow  the  level 
of  the  aristocratic  sagaman's  ken,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Northmen  of  the  day 
were  writhing  in  unregarded  misery. 
The  masses  who  were  beneath  the  <lig- 
nity  of  history  were  composed  of  many 
successive  layers,  only  two  of  which  we 
can  now  refer  to.  The  first  consisted  of 
a  number  of  ruined  gentlemen  of  broken 
clans  and  desperate  fortunes,  who  had 
committed  what  the  Northmen  consider- 
ed the  unpardonalile  sin  of  being  \  :in- 
quished  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  of  ceasing 
to  struggle  against  the  stream.  These  so- 
cial outlaws  had  formally  renounce*!  their 
clanship,  with  all  its  rights  and  duiies, 
and  had  sold  themselves  for  shelter  and 
bread  to  some  great  man  who  stood  in 
need  of  adventurous  hangers-on  to  hack 
him  in  his  feuds  and  execute  perilous 
schemes  of  violence,  Tiiey  were  fit  for 
little  else,  for  their  laziness  was  prover- 
bial;  and  being  without  prospects  m  life, 
or  families  to  be  lesponsihle  lor  their 
actions,  were  jnstly  regarded  as  a  dan- 
gerous class.  The  men  who  had  thus 
sold  their  birthright  for  :i  mess  ol  potiage 
were  heartily  despised,  and  held  in  liillo 
higher  esteem  than  the  thralls  them- 
selves. These  wreiched  beings,  mostly 
prisoners  of  war  :md  their  descemlants 
mixed  up  with  the  renmants  of  the  oid 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  were  in  such 
a  state  of  suffering  and  degradation  that, 
compared  with  them,  the  negroes  of  tlie 
Southern   States  mi<rht   h.ive   been  con- 
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sidered  a  happy  and  independent  yeo- 
manry ;  for  their  lives  and  persons  were 
nhsohuely  at  tlie  mercy  of  a  body  of  men 
accustomed  to  think  lightly  of  suffering 
in  themselves  and  others,  and  not  re- 
sponsible to  any  authority  in  heaven  or 
earth  for  the  use  they  made  of  their 
power.  If  ill  used  by  a  stranger,  their 
master  would  probably  insist  upon  com- 
jiensation  for  himself,  exactly  as  if  his  ox 
had  been  injured  ;  but  against  his  ever- 
present  master  neither  law,  custom,  nor 
religion  gave  the  thrall  any  protection. 
HeVas  simply  one  of  the  cattle,  bound 
to  serve  his  owner  blindfold  ;  right  and 
wrong  did  not  exist  for  him,  ami  after 
his  life  of  toll  was  over,  he  could  not 
enter  Odin's  paradise  unless  the  rare 
favor  were  granted  him  of  dying  with 
his  lord.  His  master  was  not  ashamed 
to  mutilate  him  in  the  most  outr;igeous 
manner,  and  to  put  him  to  death  upon 
the  slightest  suspicion.  His  touch  was 
pollution  to  a  gentleman  ;  it  was  dis- 
graceful to  be  helped  by  him  in  battle ; 
to  fall  by  his  hand  added  another  pang 
to  death  ;  and,  according  to  an  old  myth, 
it  was  more  honorable  to  be  ruled  by  a 
dog  than  a  slave.  His  body  might  not 
be  laid  beside  that  of  a  gentleman,  or 
the  great  man's  ghost  would  return  and 
complain  of  theinsult.  The  treatment 
he  received  produced  its  natural  fruits. 
No  master  ventured  to  lie  down  im- 
aimed ;  his  rest  was  often  troubled  by 
the  guardian  spirits  of  his  honse,  who 
came  to  warn  him  against  the  vengeance 
of  a  thrall  ;  and  it  is  not  without  pleasure 
that  we  find  the  warnings  were  in  vain. 
The  coarse  mannei-s  and  filthy  habits,  of 
the  thralls  are  visible  in  many  an  untrans- 
latable anecdote,  and  in  the  curious  war- 
ranties of  soundness  and  cleanliness 
which  their  purchasers  required  from  the 
vendor.  They  were  densely  stupid  ;  and 
when  sent  on  an  errand  of  lile  and  death, 
would  go  quietly  to  bed,  and  give  their 
message  in  the  morning.  If  employed 
to  fight  in  their  masters'  quarrels,  they 
would  go  raving  mad  with  terror,  and 
fling  themselves  over  clitfs  and  ravines. 
When  threatened  with  torture,  they 
could  not  face  it  like  a  soldier,  but 
screamed  at  the  touch  of  the  knife.  Un- 
accustomed to  kindness,  they  were 
thrown  oiF  their  balance  by  it,  and  at  the 
first  opportunity  betrayed  their  indulgent 
master.     Thus  runs  Odin's  summary  of 


all  that  is  most  untrustworthy  in  crea- 
tion : — 

"  First  nipiht's  frost, 
Folded  serpent, 
Womati's  whisper. 
Broken  weapon. 
Prince's  promise, 
Playful  bear, 
Calf  that  sickens. 
Slave  that's  pampered, 
Fallen  foeman. 
Fawning  witch-wife. 
Howling  hound,  and 
Weeping  harlot ;" 

and  the  most  common  proverb  in  the 
North  was,  "Make  no  friend  of  thy 
thrall." 

They  were  sunk  so  fir  beneath  tlije 
level  of  humanity  that  no  gentleman  who 
respected  himself  would  harm  his  enemy's 
thralls  any  more  than  lie  would  his  oxen. 
A  traveller,  attended  by  his  thralls,  and 
encumbered  with  a  train  of  baggage- 
horses,  was  riding  over  a  bog  hotly  pur- 
sued by  the  deadly  enemy  of  his  house  : 
"  Ride  you  on,  master,"  said  a  thrall, 
"  we  shall  be  all  safe  ;  he  is  too  much  of 
a  gentleman  to  touch  us  if  you  are  out  of 
the  way."  It  is  hut  fair  to  add  that  we 
hear  of  some  kind  masters  who  were 
gratefully  served  l)y  brave  and  intelligent 
thralls  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  relation 
between  master  and  slave  was  one  of 
bitter  hostility,  which  was  not  softened 
but  aggravate!  by  the  religious  feeling 
of  the  lime,  and  by  the  mythic  legends 
of  the  Edda,  where  the  genealogy  of  the 
thrall  is  traced  through  a  long  line  of 
degraded  ancestors. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


From  the  London  Magazine. 
THE  MYSTERY  OP  THE  GRANGE  : 

A   STORY. 

It  was  while  making  a  tour  through 
Westmoreland  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  story  I  am  about  to  relate.  I 
had  put  up  at  a  small  inn  on  the  Amble- 
side Road,  close  to  the  Lake  of  Winder- 
mere, and,  while  discussing  a  bottle  of 
wine,  according  to  my  tourist  custom, 
with  the  host,  ha<l  casually  expressed  the 
surprise  I  had  felt  on  perceiving,  along 
the  road  I  had  come,  a  handsome  house, 
surrounded  by  fine  woodland  grounds, 
untenanted,  and  evidently  falling  into 
dilapidation  and  decay. 

"  Ah,  sir,"  answered  my  host,  "  a 
strange  story  is  attached  to  that  house. 
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We    call    it    about     here    '  Tlie   Dark 
Sister.'" 

"  Indeed ;  I  love  the  histories  of  mined 
houses,"  said  I ;  "  have  you  any  objec- 
tion to  tell  me  this  one  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,  sir,"  he  rejoined  ;  and, 
emptying  his  glass,  which  I  refilled,  he 
beirati,  in  a  strong  north-country  dialect, 
which  I  shall  tike  the  liberty  of  translat- 
ing into  Englisli — 

"Over  fifty  years  ago,  Grestone  Grange 
was  occupied  by  two  oiphans — sisters. 
Their  parents  had  died  there;  leaving 
them  in  the  old  place  alone  and  evidently 
without  a  friend. 

"  It  had  been  a  strange  family ;  and 
there  were  strange  rumors,  too,  re- 
specting the  father — rumors  of  debt  and 
difficulty  ;  which,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
had  suddenly  given  })lace  to  affluence 
and  comfort.  But  it  was  not  long  after 
the  changed  times  had  set  in,  that  the 
mother,  then  the  father — died,  leaving 
the  two  girls,  one  twenty,  the  other  nine- 
teen— mistresess  of  the  Grange. 

"  Well,  over  a  year  had  gone  by  since 
this  had  occurred,  when  a  young  tourist 
(an  artist)  visited  this  part  of  the  country. 
He  was  a  handsome,  gay  young  fellow, 
with  a  fair,  pk'a«:ant  face,  dark,  curling, 
chestnut  hair,  a  joyous  laugh,  and  merry, 
dancing  hazel  eyes.  He  put  up  at  the 
inn,  and,  every  morning,  went  starting 
off  with  cami)-stool  and  sketch-book,  to 
take  this  view  or  that; — till,  catching 
sight  of  Grestone  Gi'ange,  he  took  it  into 
his  head  to  sketch  the  old  place.  But  to 
do  this  well  he  had  first  to  get  inside  the 
gates.  This — a  difficult  task  to  ?nost — 
was  none  to  him  ;  possessing  as  he  did, 
a  face  and  manner  which  equalled  all 
Caesar's  courage  and  generalship  put 
together,  he  had  but  to  come,  and  to  be 
seen,  to  conquer.  The  lodge-keeper  could 
not  withstand  him,  that  was  certain  ; 
but,  after  a  little  coaxing,  gave  him  the 
necessaiy  permission,  witliout  herself 
asking  it ;  for  she  knew  well  the  sisters' 
repugnance  to  strangers.  So,  the  next 
morning,  Graham  Royston  had  struck 
his  camp  stool  upon  the  green  slope  at 
the  Western  side  of  the  Grange,  and  was 
hard  at  work  with  pencil  and  sketch- 
book. 

"  It  so  happened  that,  on  this  very 
morning — a  bright  and  golden  one — the 
two  sifters  chanc.'d  to  turn  their  steps 
n  the  direction  of  the  slope.  But  let  me 


stay  here  a  moment  to  describe  them. 
A  few  words  will  suffice. 

"Sisters  they  were,  truly;  but  as  un- 
like in  fice  and  temperauK'nt  as  daik  to 
light.  Only  one  similar  feeling  lield  them 
together,  as  with  chains  of  iron  ;  this  was 
the  immeasurable  aftectii)n  they  bore  for 
each  other.  The  elder,  tall,  slight,  and 
with  a  figure  fully  developed,  had  hair 
of  the  silky  jettiness  of  the  raven's  wing, 
a  pale  complexion,  a  ruby  mouth,  and 
full,  dark  eyes,  over  which  the  long, 
heavy  lashes  fell,  adding  much  to  the 
general  pensive,  almost  sad,  expression 
of  the  entire  lace.  The  youngL'r  was 
shorter,  of  a  slight  girlish  figure,  and 
with  golden  hair,  a  fiir,  peachiike  com- 
plexi(Mi,  soft,  violet  eyes,  and  a  gentle, 
reliant  expression  in  tone  and  manner, 
which  made  her  seem  as  if  formed  like 
the  tender  tendrils  of  a  plant,  to  cling 
for  supiioi't  to  those  of  hardier  growth. 

"  As  different,,  then,  as  night  and  ilay 
— yet  each  beautiful — the  two  sisters 
passed  down  the  elm  avenue;  tl>e 
younger's  arms  clasped  about  the  other's 
waist,  on  whom  she  seemed  to  rest;, 
while  the  elder's  was  cast  protectiniily, 
as  if  accepting  tacitly  the  trust  implied, 
round  Alice  Grestone's  neck. 

"  As  they  emerged  upon  the  slope  they 
certainly  f  )rmed  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  striking,  portion  of  the  scene  ;  at 
least,  Graham  Royston  thought  so,  as, 
dropping  pencil  and  sketch-book,  he 
started  up,  cap  in  hand,  before  them. 

"The  sisters'  surprise  at  the  intrusion 
of  a  stranger  upon  their  privacy,  at  last 
yielding  to  feminine  curiosity,  the  elder 
asked  the  reason  of  the  artist's  presence 
there.  Heaiing  it,  and,  perhaps,  not 
altogether  proof  against  the  fascination 
of  the  young  artist's  face,  they  bade  him 
visit  the  grouiufs  when  he  pleased  till 
his  sketch  was  finished.  Gladly  he  ac- 
cepted the  permission,  and  they  with- 
drew. 

"  But  the  sketch  took  a  very,  very 
long  time  completing.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  inn,  Graham  Royston  had  stated  it 
to  be  his  intention  of  remaining  only  a 
fortnight,  but  a  month  passed,  and  yet 
he  showed  no  signs  of  de|)aiture ;  while 
the  Grange  appeared  the  only  place  in 
the  country  he  cured  to  add  to  his  draw- 
ings ;  and  that  he  must  have  taken  from 
all  points  of  the  compass. 

"It  was  durioir  one  of  his  visits  there 
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that,  a  terrible  tlumderj^torm  coming 
on,  the  sisters  had  felt  compelled  to  ask 
him  to  take  sheher  in  the  house  till  it 
ceased.  While  he  did  so,  Alice  Gre- 
stone's  drawings  had  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  had  spoken  highly  of  the 
skill  displayed  in  them;  yet  pointeil  oat 
some  slight  crudities,  which  he  offered, 
as  a  small  return  for  their  kindness  to 
him,  to  instruct  her  how  to  remove. 

"  The  elder  hesitated,  and  drew  back, 
a  denial  upon  her  lips;  but  the  younger, 
with  a  sudden  eagerness,  accepted  the 
offer  ;  and  taking  up  her  ])encils,  pre- 
pared at  once  for  a  lesson.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  liow  it  ended.  All 
might  have  guessed  the  conclusion  ;  that 
before  Graham  Royston,  through  busi- 
ness, was  compelled  to  quit  Westmore- 
land, he  had  declared  his  love  to  the 
f  dr-haired  girl,  and  in  a  mad,  unguarded 
moment,  Alice  Grestone  had  accepted 
him. 

"  That  evening  lie  had  returned  to 
the  inn,  flushed  with  happiness;  and  the 
next  morning  he  started  off  gaily  to  the 
railway  station,  waving  his  hand  to- 
wards the  Grange,  though  it  was  not  in 
sight,  and  promising  a  speedy  return. 
All  were  soi-ry  to  lose  him  ;  but  each  felt 
that  Miss  Alice  would  grieve  moat  at  his 
departure. 

"  In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  night  fol- 
lowing her  confession  of  love,  which  had 
been  uttered  while  bid'liug  the  young 
artist  farewell  in  the  avenue,  she  crept 
into  her  sister's  room,  her  golden  hair 
streaming  loose  over  her  soft,  white 
dressing-gown,  and  timidly,  almost  with 
fe  vr,  nestling  down  by  Edith  Grestone's 
side,  had,  in  a  faint,  trembling  voice, 
and  with  many  tears,  told  what  had 
happenerl. 

"  With  a  sharp  cry,  as  if  a  terrible 
spasm  had  wrung  her  heart,  the  elder 
sister  heard  the  first  words  ;  — then,  as 
if  petrified,  sat  rigid,  her  hands  clasped, 
gazing  into  the  tire,  and  listening  in 
silence  to  the  murmuring  voice  of  her 
sister.  Not  a  word  passed  her  lips  till 
the  other  had  ended,  then,  as  if  the  sen- 
tences were  torn  from  her,  she  cried, 
despairingly — 

"  '  Oh  !  I  feared  it — I  feared  it  from 
the  fil-st:  Oh,  Alice!— Oh!  my  sister ! 
what  have  you  done  ?  ' 

"  The  tears  wei-e  falling  quickly  down 
the  younger's  cheeks,  as,  throwhig  her- 


self  on  the    elder's   neck,    she    sobbed 
forth — 

"  '  Oh,  Edith,  forgive  me ;  I  could  not 
help  it.  He  is  so  very  dear  to  me,  that 
my  love  grew  stronger  than  my  duty  ; 
and  this  night  I  have  promised  to  be 
his !  But,'  she  added,  eagerly,  as  if 
her  life  relied  upon  the  other's  confirm- 
ing her  words,  '  that  one — he  will  not 
surely  claim  the  fulfilment  of  my  oath 
after  so  many  years.  Fancy,  sister,  four 
long,  long  years  have  gone  away;  and 
yet  not  a  word — besides,  I  was  but  a 
child  when  I  did  it.' 

" '  No,  no,  Alice ;  seek  not  to  excuse 
yourself  thus,'  exclaimed  the  sister, 
quickly,  almost  angrily.  'Our  paients' 
troubles  had  made  even  your  gentle 
natiwe  strong  in  reason  and  thought. 
You  were  no  child  when  you  gave  your 
oath,  and  signed  your  name  to  it,  to  be- 
come Arthur  Heritou's  wife,  at  a  suit- 
able age,  on  condition  that  he  granted 
]ieace  and  freedom  to  our  father.  Our 
father,  Alice,  whom  it  was,  otherwise,  iu 
his  power  to  cast  into  prison;  ft)r  his 
debts  were  many.  With  your  own  free 
will  you  did  it,  even  as  I  should  have 
done,  had  he  selected  me  in  payment  of 
my  father's  liabilities.  Ah !  why  did 
he  not  choose  me — why  did  he  not  ?  I 
could  have  been  firm — I  could  have 
resisted  my  own  heart — though  the 
struggle  broke  it.' 

"  '  Oh  !  Edith — sister  !  your  words 
hurt — they  wound  me;  they  carry  in 
them  such  a  tone  of  reproach,'  sobbed 
Alice  Grestone,  clinging  to  her  com- 
panion. '  Oh  !  pity  me  ;  I  could  not 
help  but  love  Graham — who  could? 
My  affection  was  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted :  I  was  powerless  agamst  it ;  but, 
believe  me,  Arthur  Heriton  will  never 
come.' 

"  The  elder  sighed  deeply  ;  then,  gaz- 
ing down  at  her  gentle,  delicate  sister, 
and  marking  her  heartrending  distress, 
an  expression  of  the  intensest  aflection 
spread  over  her  features. 

"  '  There,  there,  Alice  ;  do  not  weep,' 
she  exclaimed,  softly,  as,  stooping,  she 
kissed  the  bowed-down,  golden  head: 
'I  do  not  blame  you,  dear — no,  I  con- 
not.  From  my  soul  I  will  pray  your 
surmise  may  be  correct.  Who  can  tell  ? 
We  must  leave  it,  as  all  other  affairs,  in 
the  hands  of  Heaven — and  rely  on  its 
mercy.     Now,  go,  darling — the  hour  is 
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late — you  need  rest ;  and  I  would  think 
quietly  ovei-  what  you  have  told  me.  It 
has  come  so  suddenly ;  yet,  I  feared — I 
feared.' 

"  Like  a  child,  the  younger  obeyed ; 
and,  an  hour  after,  was  soon  sleeping 
peacefully,  dreaming  of  Graham  Roys- 
ton,  the  young  artist ;  while  Edith 
Grestorie,  pale,  mute,  and  worn,  more 
conscious  of  the  trouble  in  store  for  her 
sister  (through  her  unfortunate  attach- 
ment) than  she  was  herself,  sat,  with 
hands  clasped,  before  the  fire  in. her 
dressing-room  till  long  after  the  first 
streaks  of  breaking  day  appeared  in  the 
east. 

"The  next  morning  the  sisters  met  at 
the  breakfast-table.  A  letter  lay  upon 
it,  addressed  to  Alice  Grestone.  She 
took  it  up,  with  a  flushed  cheek ;  for  she 
expected  it  brought  a  few  lines  from 
Graham  Royston  :  but,  no — the  writing 
was  strange  to  her.  With  trembling 
fingers  she  broke  the  seal,  and  glanced 
at  the  contents ;  then,  with  a  wild 
shriek,  fell  back  insensible  in  her  chair. 
The  letter  was  from  Arthur  Heriton, 
announcing  his  speedy  arrival  at  the 
Grange,  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the 
young  girl's  vow  to  become  his  wife. 

"  Late  into  that  day  the  two  sisters 
sat,  side  by  side,  clasped  in  each  other's 
arms — Alice  clinging  despairingly,  hope- 
lessly, to  the  elder,  who,  her  white  face 
calm,  and  a  certain  contraction  about 
the  long,  slender  fingers,  indicative  of 
the  ir-.teuse  working  of  the  mind,  looked, 
as  she  was,  the  only  protector  upon 
whom  tlie  gentler  nature  could  rely. 

"  '  Alice  !  'tis  useless  these  tears,  or 
complainings  against  fate.  It  is  but  a 
w^eak  spirit  that  stoops  to  that,'  said  the 
dark  sister,  at  last.  'We  must  look  to 
action — action,  which  alone  can  make 
man  or  woman  independent.  Arthur 
Heriton  dates  his  letter  from  London. 
He  will,  no  doubt,  be  here  to-morrow.' 

"  Alice  Grestone  started,  and  shrink- 
ing in  every  nerve,  murmured  implor- 
ingly :  '  Oh,  no  !  Impossible.  Not  so 
soon.     It  cannot  be  ! ' 

"  But  the  other  continued,  without 
heeding  :  'I  will  see  him  when  he  comes, 
Alice.  I  will  tell  him  all ;  for,  even 
should  you  fulfil  your  vow,  it  would  be 
a  sin  you  must  not  commit  to  become 
his  wife  without  letting  him  know  that 
your  heart  is  another's — that  it  never 


can  be  his.  Surely  he  will,  for  his  own 
happiness'  sake,  listen  to  reason.  He 
will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  press  his  suit, 
knowing  that.  Let  him  take  all,  so  that 
he  permits  you  to  be  free  and  happy, 
my  sister ! ' 

"  Stooping,  she  pressed  the  other  to 
her  heart,  passionately,  while,  for  the 
first  time,  tears  stood  in  her  dark  eyes; 
then  she  strove,  with  the  fondest  love, 
to  soothe  and  quiet  the  sobbing,  almost 
broken-hearted  girl. 

"Arthur  Heriton,  a  man  over  fifty, 
with  a  tall,  spare  frame,  a  keen,  usuri- 
ous, grasping  look  on  his  sharp  features, 
but  the  expression  of  a  free  liver  about 
the  mouth  and  eyes,  had  been  and  had 
gone. 

"  Edith  Grestone  had  seen  him  alone  ; 
she  had  told  him  all ;  she  had  reasoned, 
.she  had  pleaded,  and  had  begged,  even 
on  her  knees,  for  her  sister's  freedom. 
But  a  very  Shylock  was  Arthur  Heri- 
ton, and  would  hear  or  take  nothing  but 
his  bond.  That  must  be  fulfilled,  or  out 
into  the  roads  they  should  go,  penniless, 
friendless;  for  the  Grange  was  his:  they 
were  living  on  his  charity.  Had  he  not 
the  papers,  which  he  always  carried 
about  with  him,  to  prove  it  ?  Let  Alice 
refuse  to  keep  her  oath,  and  their  par- 
ents' name,  as  their  own,  should  be 
covered  with  shame,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  world.  Ay,  further :  he  would  have 
them  in  prison,  too,  if  only  for  a  few 
days,  that  its  heavy,  cruel  stain  might 
bite  into  their  souls,  and  rest  upon  their 
delicate,  sensitive  natures  tli rough  life. 
AVhat !  was  he  to  be  robbed  of  his 
money,  and  also  of  the  girl,  who,  on  her 
oath,  had  sworn  to  be  las  ?  No  :  while 
there  was  law  in  the  land,  he  would  have 
his  rights,  or  take  a  dire  revenge. 

"  He  left — striding  down  the  avenue, 
and  out  of  the  lodge  gates,  muttering 
thus ;  while  Alice,  running  into  the 
library,  was  crouching  at  her  sister's 
feet,  her  face  bui'ied  in  the  heavy  folds 
of  the  latter's  dress  ;  for,  in  the  mute, 
stony  face,  and  downcast  eyes,  she  read 
too  well  the  resuit  of  that  terrible  in- 
terview. 

"  '  Oh  !  Edith — sister,'  Alice  Grestone 
cried  at  last,  breaking  the  awful  silence 
— '  speak !  say  what  your  face  has  al- 
ready uttered — Arthur  Heriton  will  not 
release  me  from  my  oath.' 

"  '  No — he  refuses  ;  and,  should  you 
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reject  him,  threatens  shame  to  our  par- 
ents' memory,  and  poverty  and  a  prison 
to  ourselves.' 

"  '  Oh,  heaven  pity  me  ! '  moaned  the 
girl,  pressing  her  hands  to  her  throbbing 
brain  ;  then,  with  a  sudden  cry,  she  con- 
tinued, as,  springing  up,  she  stood,  a 
strange  light  shining  in  her  eyes — '  Yes, 
yes  ;  there  is  one  way — and  it  is  certain 
escape.' 

"As  the  dark  sister  looked  upon  the 
resolute  face — the  unusually  flashing  eyes 
— fear  seized  her.  'An  escape,  Alice,' 
she  murmured. 

"  '  And  that — is  death  ! '  was  the  firm 
reply. 

"A  cry  issued  from  the  hearer's  lips; 
and,  dashing  IbrM^ard,  she  caught  the 
other  in  her  arms,  as  if  she  stood  upon  a 
precipice,  from  which  she  would  save 
her.  '  No,  no,  my  Alice,'  she  ejaculated, 
at  length,  with  a  great  gasp — '  dream 
not  even  of  so  great  a  crime  :  it  is  a  sin 
— it  is  cowardly.' 

"  '  Well,  is  it  not  death  ? — a  voluntary 
suicide  to  wed  Arthur  Heriton  ? '  re- 
joined the  other,  calmly.  '  Yes,  and  I 
prefer  the  quicker  way,  rather  than  be 
false  to  Graham.' 

"  The  dark  sister  paused,  as  in  painful 
thought ;  then,  with  a  catching  of  the 
breath,  the  cold,  impassionless  look  again 
settling  down  upon  her  features,  and, 
drawing  slightly  back,  she  spoke  : 

"  '  Alice,  you  shall  not  wed  Arthur 
Heriton  !  There  is  yet  another  way  of 
escape.  I  will  try  it ;  and,  if  possible, 
save  you.  Be  but  patient.  Now  leave 
me  ;  and  see  I  am  not  disturbed  till  I 
ring.' 

"  '  Another  way  !  But,  Edith — what 
way  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

"  'I  cannot  tell  you  now.  I  must  re- 
flect, and  niatui-e  it ;  so  go,  sister.  I 
wish  to  be  alone.  Only  rely  on  me.  I 
will  save  you,  if  I  can.' 

"  Silently  and  wonderingly,  Alice 
obeyed.  Then  Edith  Grestone,  sink- 
ing into  a  large  study-chair  before  the 
fire,  rested  her  elbow  on  her  knee  ;  and, 
hiding  her  face  in  her  hand,  began  to 
think  and  force  her  mind  to  alone  con- 
template one  idea,  which  had  flashed  to 
lier  mind — to  contemplate,  to  grow  ac- 
customed to  it — to  recognize  it  as  an 
impeVative  necessity,  and  not  to  shudder 
at  its  fulfilment. 

"So  three  hours  passed  ;  the  coal  fire 


glowed  but  faintly,  and  the  dim,  wintry 
twilight  was  closing  round  the  motion- 
less figure,  before  the  dark  sister,  ring- 
ing the  bell,  summoned  her  old  and 
faithful  nurse  to  her. 

"  '  Nurse,'  she  said,  as  she  concluded 
a  letter  she  had  been  hurriedly  writing, 
'  you,  who  were  with  us  in  that  sad, 
past  time,  are  aware  of  the  cause  which 
brought  Mr.  Heriton  here  to-day.  Well, 
angry  words  passed  between  us  ;  and,  I 
fear,  he  may  take  proceedings  against 
our. house,  Avhich  may  end  in  Alice's  and 
my  ruin.  I  have,  therefore,  written  him 
this  note.  Read  it.  It  is  bidding  him 
come  here  to-morrow  morning ;  as,  be- 
fore that  time,  I  hope  to  get  my  sister 
to  hear  reason,  and  accept  his  suit.  It 
is  better  so,  is  it  not,  nurse  !' 

"  '  Ay,  surely,'  rejoined  the  old  wo- 
man, who  had  read  the  letter  Tuechani- 
cally,  and  now  handed  it  back  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  '  Ah !  Miss  Edith,  poor  Miss 
Alice— fancy  her  being  sacrificed  in  tiiis 
cruel  way.  If  Mr.  Koyston  now  were 
only  here ' 

"  '  Hush,  nurse  ;  hush  ! '  interrupted 
the  young  mistress,  almost  sharply. 
'  You  must  never  utter  that  name  in  our 
presence  again.  See,  here  is  the  letter  ; 
take  it  yourself  to  Mr.  Heriton ;  he  is 
at  the  neighboring  inn.  Leave  it  there, 
and  return  :  wait  for  no  answer.' 

"The  nurse,  replying  in  the  aftirma- 
tive,  took  the  note  and  depnrted. 

"  As  the  door  closed  upon  her,  Edith 
Grestone,  with  a  trembling  hand,  drew 
from  among  the  papeis  littered  upon  the 
table  a  letter,  the  one  the  old  nurse  had 
read,  and  which  she  believed  she  then 
carried,  looked  upon  it  an  instant,  then, 
casting  it  upon  the  fire,  watched  till 
every  atom  was  consumed  ;  afterwards 
leaving  the  room,  she  sought  her  sister. 
Finding  her  in  tears,  she  bade  her  take 
heart;  then,  in  a  short  time,  complain- 
ing of  headache,  she  wished  her  good- 
night, and  retired  to  rest. 

"  To  her  room  she  went ;  but  to  rest, 
no!  With  a  measured,  monotonous 
tread,  she  paced  the  apartment,  her 
pulses  at  fever  heat,  but  her  touch  icy 
cold,  even  to  herself.  Once  Alice, 
knocking  gently,  asked  how  she  was. 
Counterleiting  a  sleejiy  voice,  she  had 
answered,  '  better;'  but  did  not  wish  to 
be  again  disturbed;  as  she  required 
strength  for  the  interview  on  the  mor- 
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row.     An  interview,  she  trusted,  might 
brinsr  happiness  to  her  sister. 

"Thus  she  remained  till  a  clock  struck 
ten;  then  going  to  a  table,  she  threw 
open  an  oblong  box  whicli  she  had 
brought  with  her  from  the  library;  and, 
taking  out  from  it  a  handsomely  mount- 
ed pistol,  carefully  examined  it,  and  saw 
to  its  proper  loading.  Afterwards  cast- 
ing a  shawl  about  her  head  and  shoul- 
ders, she  passed  by  another  door  into 
"what  had  once  been  her  mother's  apart- 
ments, and.  from  them,  by  a  staircase, 
gone  out  of  use  Avith  the  rooms,  gained 
a  small  door  leading  into  the  grounds. 
When  there,  her  face  very  white,  her 
eyes  unnaturally  bright,  her  teeth  clench- 
ed, and  her  hand  closing  like  a  vice  upon 
the  weapon  she  carried,  she  hurried 
along  to  a  spot  near  a  small  gate  where 
the  trees  and  copse-wood  grew  more 
dense.  Here,  concealed  by  the  shadows 
they  cast,  she  remained, — waiting. 

"The  next  morning  there  was  much 
commotion  at  the  road-side  inn,  which, 
extending  to  the  neighborliood — an- 
nounced that  the  stranger,  Mr.  lieriton, 
who  had  only  arrived  the  previous  day, 
had  gone  out  for  a  stroll  about  ten 
o'clock  the  preceding  night,  and  never 
returned. 

"The  rumor  spread,  and  day  suc- 
ceeded day,  yet  he  made  no  appearance. 
One  man,  a  shepherd,  who  had  been 
herding  sheep  on  the  hills,  hearing  of 
the  affair,  affirmed  that  he  fancied  he 
had  heard,  on  the  evening  of  the  gentle- 
man's disappearance,  the  sharp  report 
of  a  pistol ;  but,  as  nobody  was  ever 
found,  this  went  for  nothing;  and  as  the 
stianger  had  not  brought  any  luggage, 
it  was  finally  believed  he  had  decamped 
in  that  way  to  avoid  paying  his  bill  at 
the  inn. 

"  Nowhere,  however,  was  greater  sur- 
prise felt  than  at  the  Grange.  It  was 
a  matter  of  endless  talk  and  surmise  in 
the  servants'  hall ;  while,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  Alice's  astonishment  failed  to 
overcome  the  joy  she  felt  at  the  news; 
though  Edith's  calm,  almost  cold  de- 
meanor, held  her  in  check.  Indeed,  as 
she  at  times  expressed  her  hopes  in  glee- 
ful tones  that  Arthur  Heriton  liad  gone 
forever,  the  dark  sister  seemed  to  start, 
and  shrink  back,  shuddering  as  with  an 
ague.     kSix   weeks  passed,    and  Arthur 


Heriton  had  never  appeared  ;  but  the 
young  artist  did,  and  in  due  form  pro- 
posed for  Alice  to  the  dark  sister,  beg- 
ging that  their  union  might  be  speedily 
accomplished,  he  having  several  com- 
missions to  execute  in  Switzerland  ;  and 
what  more  delightful  spot  to  spend  a 
wedding  tour  at  than  there  ? 

"  To  Alice  Grestone's  surprise,  who 
feared  that  the  obstacle  of  Arthur  Heri- 
ton's  return  might  be  thrown  across  her 
path  to  happiness,  her  sister  quietly, 
without  either  expression  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  but  in  the  peculiar  listless  manner 
which  had  settled  upon  her  of  late,  gave 
her  consent,  and  even  hastened  the  wed- 
ding-day. 

"  'But,  supposing  Arthur  Heriton  re- 
turn ?  '  Alice  once  ventured  to  say. 

'i '  Why,  you  will  be  married,  and 
safe,  far  away  fr.om  here,  knowing  that 
he  may  be  less  hard  upon  ns.  But — I 
do  not  think  he  will  come,'  was  the  re- 
joinder. 

"  It  was  a  quiet  marriage ;  but  when 
the  happy  pair  were  about  to  start  for 
London,  the  dark  sister,  drawing  the 
young  biide  aside,  passionately,  and 
with  frenzied  warmth,  embracing  her, 
exclaimed  almost  entreatingly — 

"'Alice!  _when  you  leave  this  solitary 
place  behind,  and  your  still  more  solitary 
sister,  never,  dai-ling,  forget  to  pray  for 
me  in  your  prayers.  Mind,  oh,  mind, 
you  never  do  ;  for,  fi-om  your  hands  at 
least  I  deserve  every  affection.  Oh ! 
Alice,  one  day  you  may  learn  hoAV  much 
I  love  you — Hush  !  farevvell — not  a 
word  more.'  And  dragging  ihe  other 
with  her,  Edith  Grestone  hastened  back 
to  the  impatient,  happy  bridegroom. 

"  Years  passed  over.  Alice  Roy- 
ston's  husband,  having  become  a  re- 
nowned painter,  dwelt  either  in  London 
or  Italy  ;  while  the  dark  sister,  shunning 
all  society,  lived  alone  with  two  ser- 
vants, besides  the  nurse,  at  the  Grange 
— rarely,  and,  towards  the  end,  never, 
quitting  the  grounds.  Seldom  was  she 
s^en ;  but  when  the  ])assers-by  caught 
sight  of  her,  through  the  lodge  gates, 
they  were  painfully  struck  at  the  change 
which  had  taken  place.  So  thin,  so 
white,'So  haggard  she  looked — with  such 
large,  lustrous  eyes — that  a  dread  seized 
them  :  a  dread  that  was  soon  explained. 

"One    day    the    servants    from    the 
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Grange  came  hastily  to  the  inn,  breath- 
less with  the  news  of  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  their  mistress,  and  beg- 
cing  help  to  search  the  country  round. 
Then  it  cre|)t  out  tliat  for  long  past  tlie 
dark  sister's  mind  had  been  shattered; 
indeed,  that  she  was  insane,  and  they 
feared  slie  might  do  herself  mischief 

"  Well,  the  search  was  made  all  day 
without  success ;  till,  as  twilight  was 
closing  in,  in  a  thick  part  of  the  copse 
in  the  Grange  grounds — so  dense  that 
man's  foot  had  not  trodden  it  for  years 
— the  host  of  the  inn,  with  one  or  two 
of  his  men,  came  upon  a  figure,  kneel- 
ing, as  if  in  prayer  :  it  was  that  of  a  wo- 
man ;  and,  hastening  forward,  they  were 
not  surprised  to  find  it  the  dark  sister. 
But  they  recoiled  in  horror  when,  upon 
touching  her  on  the  shoulder  to  arouse 
her,  they  found  her  to  be  a  corpse. 

"■  She  was  resting  against  a  tree  tliat 
had  been  struck  by  lightning.  But, 
what  was  that  lying  before  hei',  almost 
as  white  as  the  scathed  trunk?  Could 
it  be  ?  Was  it  possible  ?  Yes,  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  It  was  the  skeleton 
of  a  human  being.  The  awe-struck  group 
raised  and  carried  back  the  body  to  the 
Grange,  leaving  the  skeleton  where  it 
lay.  Then  a  message  was  sent  off  to 
the  sister,  announcing  the  horrible  news-, 
and  bidding  her  immediate  presence; 
and,  till  they  came — ay,  and  even  after 
— the  old  nurse  watched,  almost  with 
the  wild  attachment  of  a  beast  of  prey, 
by  her  dead  mistress. 

"  Well,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royston 
came,  they  had  a  lung  talk  in  private 
with  the  magistrate  of  the  district.  The 
Grange  stood  in  a  rather  out-of-the- 
world  ))lace — the  sayings  and  doings  of 
which  seldom  got  carried  into  any  of  the 
principal  towns.  So  the  dark  sister  was 
buried  in  the  neighboring  churchyard; 
and  the  skeleton  which  had  been  found 
Avas  declared  by  the  magistrate  to  be 
that  of  a  poacher  who  had  been  missing 
some  years  ago.  It  never  seemed  to 
have  struck  the  official,  though  it  did 
many  in  the  village,  that  Mr.  Heriton, 
the  stranger,  had  also  been  missing,  and 
had  never  turned  up  again  ;  while  some, 
who  had  seen  the  skeleton,  averred  that 
they  had,  remarked  through  the  skull  a 
small,  round  hole,  like  that  made  by  a 
pistol-ball. 

"  It  was  a  theme  of  conversation  for 


months  in  the  bar-parlor  ;  and  the  news 
of  Alice  G  re  stone's  engagement  to  Ar- 
thur Heriton  having,  somehow,  crept  out, 
many  declared  that,  to  free  the  younger 
sister  (who  had  at  fii'st  sacrificed  lier 
happiness  for  all)  from  such  a  union, 
Edith  Grestone  had  appointed  to  meet 
the  stranger  privately  in  the  copse,  and 
had  shot  him  there,  concealing  the 
body  afterwards  with  brambles. 

"  This  story  got  to  be  told  so  often 
that,  at  last,  it  was  related  no  longer  as 
a  surmise,  but  as  a  fact.  Whether  it  be 
80  or  not,  the  Roystons  have  never 
lived  in  the  Grange,  nor  tried  to  let  it ; 
but  it  is  rumored  that  they  have  en- 
deavored to  seek,  but  without  success, 
an  heir  to  Arthur  Heriton.  Failing  this, 
the  place  has  been  left  to  fall  into  per- 
fect ruin  and  delapidation,  the  sight  of 
which  creates  so  much  surprise  and  con- 
jecture to  all  tourists  who  visit  those 
parts;  till,  fiom  the  people  about,  but 
most  frequently  from  the  host  at  the 
road-side  inn,  they  learn  the  story  of 
'  The  Dark  Sister.'  " 

Emma  W.  Phillips. 


St.  PauFs. 
LANFREY'S  NAPOLEON  L 

"NAPOLEOisr  living  a  despot  and  a  con- 
queror, has  had  his  memory  consecrated 
and  held  up  to  admiration  by  men  who 
term  themselves  emphatically  the  friends 
of  fieedom."  It  was  thus  that  forty  years 
ago  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  of  the  found- 
er of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  The  sneer 
conveyed  in  these  words  against  the 
eulogists  of  the  dead  Emperor  was  in- 
tended, doubtless,  to  apply  to  the  Eng- 
lish Whigs  ;  but,  read  at  the  present  day, 
the  taunt  has  a  far  wider  significance 
than  the  author  of  Waverley  attached 
to  it  at  the  time  it  was  penned.  Indeed, 
the  question  which  the  late  Sir  George 
Cornewnll  Lewis  propounded  in  his  re- 
markable treatise  upon  the  value  of 
authority  in  matters  ot'opinion  is  strong- 
ly illustrated  by  the  fluctuations  in  pub- 
lic judgment  as  to  the  character  of  the 
prisoner  of  St.  Helena.  If  in  time  to 
come  Dr.  Whateley's  Historic  Doubts 
as  to  the  existence  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte should  be  treated  as  a  serious 
study,. — stranger  mistakes  have,  we  sus- 
pect, been  made  already  by  learned 
aunotators, — the  partisans  of  the  mythic 
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theory  might  strengthen  their  case  by 
commenting  on  the  extraordinary  variety 
of  inconsistent  and  antagoni-<tic  views 
adopted  by  French  as  well  as  by  foreign 
critics  with  reference  to  tht-  great  Empe- 
ror. There  are  plenty  of  men  still  living 
who  could  tell  how  Enghind  r<garded 
the  Corsican  usurper  in  the  fulness  of 
his  glory.  And  though  later  events, 
together  with  the  imjierceptible  influence 
of  a  changed  tone  of  public  thought,  may 
have  modified  the  judgment  of  those  to 
whom  Jena,  and  Moscow,  and  Waterloo 
are  vivid,  unforgotten  memories,  the 
literature  of  our  war  era  still  survives, 
as  a  record,  of  how  Englishmen  in  the 
days  when  George  III.  was  king  estimat- 
ed the  founder  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  caricatures  of  Gilray, 
or  in  the  addresses  of  loyal  corporations, 
that  you  find  the  great  Napoleon  spoken 
of  with  a  contempt,  which  to  us,  at  the 
present  day,  seems  absolutely  ludicrous. 
The  engraving  of  poor  old  George  III. 
as  a  giant,  holding  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand  a  pigmy  Napoleon,  was  not  the 
mere  servile  flattery  of  a  courtier's  wit, 
but  expressed  in  a  not  veiy  exaggerated 
form  the  current  sentiment  of  the  Eng- 
lish public  of  the  day.  The  meanness, 
the  baseness,  the  innate  depravity  of  the 
hero  of  Areola  seem  to  have  impressed 
themselves  upon  the  minds  of  his  English 
contemporaries,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  aspects  of  that  many-sided  charac- 
ter. It  is  impossible  to  read  now-a  days 
Southey's  poem  on  the  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow without  something  of  a  sense  of 
shame  at  the  insolent  brutality  of  its 
bitterness.  Even  Byron,  little  as  he 
shared  in  most  things  the  prejudices  of 
his  time  and  country,  wedded  as  he  was 
to  a  certain  unreasoning  liberalism,  which 
might  naturally  have  found  vent  in  the 
"  Cuke  Napoleonienne,"  knew  of  no  pity 
for  the  fallen  Em|>eror.  In  that  ode  of 
his,  which  will  surely  Inst  as  long  as  the 
fame  of  the  liero  to  whom  it  w^as  address- 
ed, he  rises  to  the  very  height  of  wither- 
ing scorn  in  the  famous  apostrophe : — 

"  To  think  that  God'?  fair  world  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean." 

"With  the  return  from  Elba  there  took 
place  in  England  something  of  a  reaction 
with  regard  to  Napoleon.  We  learned 
the  strange  truth  that  this  monster  of 
depravity,  this  tyrant,  whose  reign  we 


had  believed  to  be  as  hateful  to  the 
French  nation  as  to  England,  had  yet  a 
hold  upon  the  country,  whieh,  as  we  fond- 
ly fancied,  we  had  just  redeemed  from  a 
loathed  and  loathsome  oppression.  Tl)en, 
too,  the  dramatic  character  of  his  last 
bold  throw  for  power;  his  exile  in  that  far- 
distant  mid-ocean  island ;  the  tragic  end- 
ing of  his  wondrous  career,  all  wrought 
upon  popular  imagination,  and  invested 
the  memory  of  I^ngland's greatest  enemy 
with  a  halo  of  romance.  It  so  happened, 
also,  that  with  the  close  of  the  war  the 
Continent  of  Europe  was  thrown  open 
to  English  travellei's.  Our  countrymen 
flocked  abroad,  and  wherever  they  went 
even  the  most  unobservant  of  tourists 
could  not  fail  to  mark  the  traces,  not 
only  of  what  Napoleon  had  destroyed, 
but  of  what  he  had  established.  Then, 
too,  the  course  of  events  which  followed 
the  downfall  of  the  Empire,  the  i-eign  of 
the  principles  sanctioned  by  the  Holy 
Alliance,  the  tem])orary  triumph  of  a 
reactionary  Absolutism  throughout  the 
Continent,  could  not  but  shake  the  con- 
fidence which  our  forefathers  had  felt, 
that  in  fighting  against  the  Corsican 
usurper  they  were  fighting  the  battle  of 
popular  freedom  and  national  indepen'd- 
ence.  When  to  all  these  causes  there  is 
added  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  pass  from  one  excess  to 
another,  it  will  not  be  found  strange  that 
the  generation  which  came  to  the  fore  in 
England  after  the  one  which  had  con- 
ducted the  gieat  war  to  its  triumphant 
end,  should  have  thought  much  less  of 
the  personal  delinquencies  of  Napoleon, 
fir  more  of  his  great  public  achievements. 
If,  however,  the  rehabilitatory  process 
to  which  the  memory  of  Buonaparte  was 
subjected  had  proceeded  no  further 
abroad  than  in  did  in  England,  the  inter- 
ests of  historical  justice  would  not  have 
suffered  materially.  It  was  reserved  for 
France,  the  country  which  had  endured 
the  utmost  at  the  hands  of  the  modei'n 
Cajsar,  to  confer  upon  him  the  honors 
of  an  historical  apotheosis;  and  owing 
to  a  curious  combination  of  circunistan- 
oes,  the  leaders  in  the  movement  which 
eventuated,  after  many  years,  in  the 
Second.  Empire,  were  the  champions  of 
that  cause  wliich  Napoleon  overthrew, 
the  advocates  of  those  principles  against 
which  he  waged  war  to  the  death.  The 
causes  of  this  apparent  anomaly  are  not, 
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we  think,  very  hard  to  discover.  The 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  after  Water- 
loo, was  associated  with  bitter  national 
defeat,  with  humiliations  so  giievons, 
even  though  well  deserved,  that  the  causa 
victa  became  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Frenchmen  an  object  of  reGjret,  if  not  of 
affection.  Moreover,  in  the  first  fervor 
of  the  Bouibon  triumph,  in  the  days  of 
the  White  terror,  the  memory  of  the 
deposed  sovereign  was  pursued  with  a 
feminine  unscrupulousness  of  invective 
which  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  popular 
reaction. 

By  a  fatal  error  of  policy  the  govern- 
ment, or  perhaps  more  truly  speaking, 
the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons,  contrived 
before  long  to  identify  the  Bevolution 
with  the  Empire  in  the  judgment  of  the 
masses.  The  Royalist  emigres  hated 
Napoleon  much,  but  tliey  hated  '89  with 
an  even  more  intense  hatred.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  Fiench  nation 
grew  to  look  upon  the  enemies  oF  the 
Imperial  regime  as  the  enemies  also  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  which  the  Revo- 
lution had  conferred  upon  France.  Tliis 
mistake  was  turned  to  advantage  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  It 
has  always  been  the  fashion  of  every 
French  opposition  to  hold  ttiat  no  wea- 
pon should  be  discarded  which  can  inflict 
injury  upon  the  object  of  their  attacks; 
and  so  the  pai'tisans  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  advocates  of  liberal  reforms,  appealed 
to  the  recollection  of  Napoleon's  great- 
ness, recalled  the  memory  of  his  ex- 
ploits, and  professed  a  reverence  for  his 
name  they  could  not  have  felt,  in  order  to 
inflict  damage  on  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 
Just  as  the  French  Liberals  of  to-day 
have  made  common  cause  wnth  Ul tra- 
montanes to  undermine  the  Second  Em- 
pire, so  their  predecessors  in  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  espoused 
the  prejudices  of  the  Buonapartists  in 
order  to  throw^  discredit  on  the  legiti- 
mate monarchy.  By  degrees  the  alliance 
between  Liberalism  and  Buonapartism 
became  one  of  conviction,  or,  if  not  of 
conviction,  of  tradition  ;  and  the  songs 
ofBer:<nger,  the  first  author  ofNapo- 
leonolatry,  were  adopted  as  the  popular 
lays  of  French  Republicanism.  Still,  if 
our  impvession  is  correct,  Napoleonism 
beneath  the  Bourbons  was  rather  a  sen- 
timental fashion,  a  kind  of  nineteenth- 
centuiy  Fronderie,  than  a  serious  faith. 
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It  was  not  till  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
Empire  had  given  place  to  a  yoimger 
generation,  till  the  memory  of  the  Grand 
Army  had  becon)e  surrounded  with  a 
veil  of  indistinctness  which  blotted  out 
its  true  colors,  that  Frenchmen  begon 
to  look  upon  the  Empiieas  a  golden  age 
of  glory ;  to  regard  Napoleon  as  the 
benefactor  of  France.  Under  Louis 
Philif)pe  the  worship  of  Nai)oleon  first 
grew  into  a  received  article  of  national 
belief.  Sir  Philip  Francis  advised  a 
young  man  entering  Parliament  never  to 
praise  any  one  except  "  in  odium  tertii ;" 
and  the  antigonists  of  the  Orleanist 
dynasty,  whetiier  Legitimist  or  Repub- 
lican, followed  this  rule,  by  eulogizing 
the  Empire  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
Monarchy  of  July.  With  an  extraor- 
dinary short-sightedness  of  vision,  the 
Bourgeois  regime  vied  with  its  op- 
ponents in  paying  honor  to  the  memory 
of  Napoleon.  Louis  Piiilippe  and  his 
counsellors  appear  to  have  thought  that 
by  flattering  the  Napoleonic  creed  they 
could  somehow  identify  thetnselves  with 
the  triumphs  of  the  past.  The  Najioleon 
of  peace  was  ambitious  of  inheriting  by 
a  soi't  or  vicarious  succession  the  fame  of 
the  Napoleon  of  war.  The  speculation 
seemed  to  be  at  once  lucrative  and  safe. 
Napoleon  was  dead  ;  and  the  greatness 
of  his  dynasty  had,  it  was  thought, 
perished  with  him.  So  the  citizen  king 
l)rought  l)ack  the  body  of  the  conqueror 
from  his  distant  gi'ave,  and  buried  it  with 
all  pomp  and  honor  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  recording  on  the  fa9ade  of  the 
gorgeous  sepulchre  the  dying  wish  of 
the  Euiperoi',  "to  lie  amidst  the  people 
whom  he  had  loved  so  well."  By  this 
act  there  was  given  an  official  sanction 
to  the  cardinal  tenet  of  the  faith  preached 
by  the  Imperialist  school,  that  the  erroi's 
and  failings  of  the  Emperor,  be  they 
what  they  might,  were  atoned  for  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  deep 
love  for  France.  The  "Mot  d'ordre" 
went  through  French  society  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  Court,  to  enshrine  Napoleon 
in  the  Pantheon  of  French  patriots;  and 
the  impulse  thus  given  was  followed 
readily.  As  the  years  went  by,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  sufferings  of  the  war 
became  less  vivid,  a  sort  of  ideal  Napo- 
leon s\ipplanted  in  the  French  mind  the 
memory  of  the  man  as  he  lived  and 
moved.     And    so  the  despot,  who  had 
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sacrificed  France  to  liis  own  agijrandize- 
ment,  became  once  more  the  idol  of  the 
people.  The  expeditions  of  Strasburg 
and  Boulogne  were  ridiculed  in  Govern- 
mental circles  as  mad  anachronisms,  but 
the  event  showed  that  the  prisoner  of 
Ham  understood  the  French  nation  far 
better  than  the  Doctrinaire  statesmen 
who  brought  the  monarchy  of  July  to  an 
inglorious  end.  It  is  said  that  when 
Napoleon  III.  was  elected  President  of 
the  Republic  by  unive-rsal  suffrage,  vast 
masses  of  the  peasant  electoi-s  believed 
that  they  were  voting  for  the  Great  Na- 
poleon. The  story  wliich  was  put  for- 
ward by  the  friends  of  General  Cavaig- 
nac  tnay  be  true  or  false ;  but  the  mere 
fact  of  its  being  reported  shows  the  at- 
tachment that  the  name  of  Buonaparte 
still  inspired  amidst  the  masses,  even  so 
late  MS  in  1849. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Second 
Empire,  "  the  Culte  Napoleonienne"  be- 
came an  essential  article  of  fiiith  to  all 
who  held  office  or  wished  to  hold  office 
beneath  the  Government.  The  star  of 
the  Buonapartes  was  once  more  in  the 
ascendant,  and  to  express  any  doubts  as 
to  the  greatness  of  the  first  Emperor, 
was  to  thiow  doubts  on  the  title  of  the 
second.  When  it  was  too  late,  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  Orleauists  perceived 
the  error  they  had  committed  in  holding 
up  the  memory  of  Napoleon  to  popular 
admiration.  In  order  to  injure  their  po- 
litical opponents,  to  flatter  the  national 
vanity,  and  to  earn  for  themselves  part 
and  parcel  in  glories  which  they  had  no 
right  to  share,  they  had  mourned  over 
the  grave  of  Imperialism ;  and,  lo!  the 
spectre  which  they  deemed  laid  for  ever 
walked  once  more  amongst  them.  To 
undo  the  past  was  impossible  ;  to  confess 
their  error  was  a  useless  penance,  from 
which  they  shrank  reluctantly.  Beran- 
ger  could  not  unsing  his  songs,  nor 
Thiers  unwrite  his  history ;  even  the 
men  who  hated  the  Second  Empire  with 
the  bitterest  and  most  unwaveiing  of 
hatreds,  could  not  make  up  their  minds 
to  the  plain  naked  truth,  that,  evil  and 
pernicious  as  the  present  regime  might 
be,  it  was  a  model  government  compared 
to  the  one  from  which  it  derived  its 
origin;  and  thus  the  most  envenomed 
assailants  of  Napoleon  III.  still  adhered 
to  the  conventional  fiction  that  the  reign 
of  the  First   Napoleon  was   an  era  of 


which  France  might  be  justly  proud. 
The  truth  is  that,  both  for  evil  and  for 
good,  Frencii  patriotism  has  a  sort  of 
narrow  intensity,  not  to  be  rivalled  in 
other  lands.  When  M.  de  Montalembert 
was  prosecuted  for  his  essay  on  Eng- 
land, the  imperial  advocate  declared 
that,  in  eulogizing  the  institutions  of 
England  in  comi)arison  with  those  of 
France,  the  pamphleteer  was  like  a  man 
"  qui  voulait  fletrir  sa  m^re,"  and  the 
accusation,  groundless  as  it  w^as,  was 
based  on  a  just  appreciation  of  French 
sentiment.  The  honor  of  the  flag  over- 
rides all  other  consideraticms.  No  doubt 
the  Millennium  must  arrive  before  the 
cry,  "  My  country,  right  or  wrong," 
raised  in  the  United  States  at  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  ceases  to  express 
the  popular  feeling  of  every  powerful 
nation  when  its  fortunes  are  assailed. 
But  France  stands  alonein  its  conviction 
that  patriotism  requires  a  blind  endorse- 
ment of  the  past  as  well  as  the  present 
conduct  of  the  mother  country.  Now 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  speak  the 
truth  about  the  Emperor,  and  yet  to  con- 
ceal the  truth  about  the  nation  whom  he 
led  to  victory.  A  nation  is  always  the 
complement  of  its  government  ;  and  if 
Napoleon  was  brutal  in  prosperity,  piti- 
ful in  adversity,  if  the  Empire  meant  des- 
potism abroad,  and  degradation  at 
home  ;  then  it  follows  that  "  La  grande 
nation"  which  submitted  to  this  slavery, 
which  sanctioned  this  insolence  of  power, 
cannot  be  held  up  to  admiration  as  the 
noblest  of  peoples.  That  the  French 
national  character  possesses  many  high 
and  grand  qualities  no  one  acquainted 
with  France  would  deny  ;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  it  possesses  also  a  certain  moral 
weakness,  a  lack  of  individual  courage, 
a  morbid  self-concentration,  which  alone 
could  have  rendered  the  First  Empire 
possible.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  to 
describe  Napoleon  as  he  was,  involves 
the  confession  that  France  has  cause  to 
be  ashamed  of  her  own  career  of  con- 
quests as  well  as  of  her  conquering  hero  ; 
and  this  conlession  is  one  which,  till  the 
present  day,  no  French  writer  of  emi- 
nence has  ever  cared  to  make. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  these 
con.>^iderations  because  they  seem  to  us 
necessary  to  the  undei-standing  of  the 
remarkable  book  to  which  we  desire  to 
call  attention.    For  the  first  time  in  the 
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annals  of  France,  a  French  writer  has 
undertaken  the  task  of  telling  the  true 
story  of  tlie  First  Napoleon.  The  old 
quotation  from  Othello,  hackneyed  as  it 
is,  appears  to  us  to  express  more  forcibly 
than  any  other  form  of  word^,  the  true 
purport  of  M.  Lanfrey's  book.  "  Noth- 
ing extenuate,  nor  aught  set  down  in 
malice,"  is  the  rule  that  he  has  laid 
before  him;  and  that  rule  he  has  obeyed 
rigidly.  Without  donbt,  he  possesses 
facilities  for  his  task,  not  accorded  to 
former  historians.  What3ver  may  have 
been  the  motive  which  induced  the  Im- 
perial Government  to  publish  the  whole 
of  the  correspondence  of  Napoleon  I., 
it  has  rendered  thereby  an  immense 
service  to  historical  research.  Of  this 
correspondence  M.  Lanfrey  has  availed 
himself  largt-ly  ;  and  from  the  letters  of 
the  Emperor  he  has  drawn  up  his  bill  of 
indictment  against  the  Empire.  And 
what  constitutes  M,  Lanfrey's  especial 
fitness  for  the  work  of  analyzing  the 
documents  thus  provided  for  the  fuller 
comprehension  ot  the  Imperial  regime, 
is  that,  in  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  he 
has  no  party  end  to  serve,  no  dynastic 
or  political  interest  which  he  desires  to 
promote.  To  bring  out  the  truth,  no 
matter  whether  that  truth  tells  for  or 
against  the  Directory  or  the  Empire, 
the  Bourbons  or  the  Orleanists,  the 
France  of  to-day  or  the  France  of  half 
a  century  ago,  is  his  earnest  endeavor. 
M.  Lanfrey's  sympathies,  we  should 
gather,  ai'e  in  favor  of  the  Republic; 
but  no  Repuldican  proclivities  hinder 
him  from  acknowledging  the  faults,  the 
failings,  and  the  follies  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary leaders.  In  the  same  way,  his 
personal  sentiments  are  obviously  hostile 
to  C;esarism  in  every  form ;  and  yet  he 
loses  no  o})portuiiity  of  doing  justice  to 
the  achievements  of  the  Empire.  In- 
deed, throughout  the  work,  the  person- 
ality of  the  writer  is  kept  out  of  sight  to 
a  degree  which  is  unfortunately  very 
rare  in  modern  writers.  It  would  be 
hard  to  discover  from  any  internal  evi- 
dence what  the  author  either  ail  mired  or 
regretted,  hoped  or  feared.  That  it  is 
good  the  truth  should  be  known,  you 
gather  to  be  his  profound  conviction  ;  but 
that  any  particular  good  will  come  to  his 
country  through  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  he  has  to  tell,  hardly  seems  to  be 
viewed  by  him  as  a  possible  contingency. 


Readers  of  Thackeray's  "Virginians  " 
may  reniember  that  in  his  later  life 
George  Warrington  began  to  write  a 
history  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in 
America,  and  forwarded  the  MS.  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Wasliington,  who  advised 
him  strongly  not  to  publish  the  work,  as 
it  would  be  sure  to  give  equal  ofience  to 
all  paities  to  the  conflict.  A  similar 
piece  of  advice  might  well  have  been 
given  to  M.  Lanfrey  by  any  prudent 
friend  who  had  perused  the  proof-sheets 
of  "L'Histoire  de  Napoleon  Premier." 
Possibly  the  fact  that  M.  La?ifrey,  though 
his  life  has  been  spent  in  France,  was  a 
native  of  Savoy,  and  was  therefore  not 
brought  up  in  that  woiship  of  Napoleon 
which  is  so  universal  throughout  France, 
may  have  augmented  the  clearness  of 
his  vision,  and  have  divested  him  of  that 
fervent  adidation  of  France  which  char- 
acterizes the  native-born  Frenchman. 
Whether  tliis  suggestion  be  correct  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  M.  Lanfrey's  career 
as  a  writer  has  been  signalized  by  an 
impartiality  of  judgment,  rare  in  any 
country,  rarest  of  all  in  France.  In  his 
earlier  writings  he  has  pointed  out  in 
turn  the  weaknesses  of  the  Republicans, 
of  the  Orleanist  statesmen,  and  of  the 
men  of  the  Empire  ;  and  yet  there  is 
nothing  in  his  literary  character  of  that 
spirit  of  universal  opposition  which  has 
distinguished  many  French  critics.  Each 
party  in  turn  has  applauded  his  exposure 
of  their  antagonist's  shortcomings,  and 
just  at  this  moment  M.  Lanfi'ey  is  nat- 
urally poj)ular  with  all  the  various  fac- 
tions opposed  to  the  Napoleonic  regime. 
But  yet  we  doubt  whether  any  French 
political  party  would  claim  him  as  their 
adherent ;  and  this  isolation — tliough  in 
one  respect,  which  we  shall  notice  later, 
it  may  have  obscured  the  clearness  of 
his  vision — has  yet  given  him  extraor- 
dinary advantages  for  estimating  the 
true  character  of  the  French  Empire 
and  its  founder.  That  his  work  will 
ever  be  popular  in  France  is  an  assertion 
we  should  hesitate  about  making;  and 
the  temporary  curiosity  which  it  has 
excited  in  Paris  does  not  seem  to  us 
any  sure  guarantee  of  permanent  circu- 
lation. Frencli  nature,  we  fancy,  must 
change  greatly  before  M.  Thiers's  "  Le 
Consulat  etrEmi)ire"  ceases  to  be  the 
recognized  authority  concerning  the 
great    Emperor.     Yet,   for   all   this,   M. 
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Lanfiey  will  have  rendered  a  real  ser- 
vice to  his  country,  and  to  the  world  at 
large,  by  removing  the  veil  of  sentimen- 
tal romance  and  imaginative  fiction, 
with  which  a  long  series  of  biogra])hers,' 
historians,  poets,  dramatists,  and  novel- 
ists have  surrounded  the  memory  of  the 
First  Napoleon. 

Considered  as  a  mere  literary  work, 
this  history  seems  to  us  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise.  In  these  days,  when 
veibal  scene-painting  has  been  allowed 
to  obscure  and  override  the  real  action 
of  the  drama  of  history,  it  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  meet  with  an  historian  wliose 
sole  o!)ject  is  to  tell  the  facts  he  has  to 
record  simply  and  forcibly,  whf)  indulges 
in  no  efforts  to  produce  an  imaginary 
past,  who  never  directs  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  speculations  of  his  own. 
Tae  interest  of  the  story  never  flags  ;  the 
digressions  necessary  to  make  the  nar- 
rative intelligible  are  few  in  number,  and 
curt  in  length ;  and  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  judging  of  the  work  as  far  as 
it  has  yet  been  canned.  Napoleon  Buona- 
paite  is  the  figure  round  which  the  whole 
story  centi-es.  The  book  is  not  a  de- 
scii|)tioii  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  First 
Emperor  ;  it  is  not  a  histoi'y  of  the  Na- 
poleonic campaigns  ;  it  is  not  a  panorama 
of  the  imperial  era ;  it  is  simply  and 
solely  what  it  professes  to  be,  the  life- 
story  of  Napoleon  I.  Any  one  familiar 
with  French  criminal-law  pi'ooeediiigs 
must  have  noticed  with  curiosity  the 
judicial  summary  of  the  prisoner's  past 
career,  from  his  earliest  days,  which  is 
laid  before  the  Court  by  tiie  public  pro- 
secutor in  order  to  throw  light  upon  the 
quesiion  of  his  presumptive  guilt.  This 
form  of  "  Requi'^itoire  "  might,  we  think, 
have  furnished  M.  LanlVey  with  the 
scheme  of  his  history.  Napoleon  is  sum- 
moned before  the  bar  of  posterity,  and 
the  author  recites  his  career  with  minute 
and  impartial  accuracy  in  order  to  en- 
force the  condemnation  which  he  desires 
to  see  passed  upon  the  illustrious  pris- 
oner. 

The  limits  of  om-  space  would  utterly 
preclude  our  giving  any  antdysis  of  M. 
LantVey's  history ;  and,  in  truth,  the 
work  is  so  concise,  so  perfect  in  its  mas- 
tery of  the  subject,  that  we  should  h;ive 
to  qtiote  the  m.ijor  portion  of  its  con- 
tents before  we  could  give  any  idea  of  its 
full  bearing.     If  we  attempt  to  give  quo- 


tations, we  are  perplexed  at  once  by  the 
embarrassment  of  choice.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  solitary  instance  of  the  insane  self- 
glorification  which  he  attributes  to  the 
Emperor  more  striking  than  the  extracts 
given  from  the  Imperial  Catechism, 
drawn  up  under  Napoleon's  instructions 
by  the  Cardinal  Legate  Caprara.  This 
remarkable  confession  of  faith  concludes 
by  stating,  "  that  all  persons  who  shall 
fail  in  their  duty  towards  the  Emperor 
will  render  themselves  worthy  of  eternal 
damnation."  Upon  this  passage  it  is 
worth  while  to  repeat  the  comment  of 
M.  Lanfrey,  as  a  specimen  of  the  rare 
outbursts  of  personal  feeling  to  be  found 
in  his  narrative.  "One  feels,"  he  says, 
"  disgust  rather  than  indignation  at  the 
thought  that  any  man  should  have  dared 
to  utter  such  astounding  assertions  con- 
cerning himself.  What  is  more  extraor- 
dinary still,  is  that  he  should  have  been 
able  to  make  them  with  impunity  in  the 
age  of  Voltaire ;  that  he  could  have 
made  of  them  articles  of  religious  in- 
struction. With  what  astonishing  indif- 
ference does  this  sub-lieutenant  of 
artillery  enrol  the  Pope  in  his  police, 
and  transform  the  Deity  into  a  special 
constable  !  His  despotism,  as  we  see,  was 
all  but  converted  into  a  religious  dogma. 
T[)e  transition  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  neces- 
sary stage  to  his  rinai  apotheosis."  It  is, 
however,  but  seldom  that  M.  Lanfrey 
interrupts  the  course  of  his  story  by  re- 
flections of  this  kind.  It  should  also  be 
stated  that  the  author  never  falls  into 
the  vulgar  blunder  of  describing  Napo- 
leon as  one  of  those  monsters  of  wicked- 
ness who  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  fiction.  On  the  contrary,  he 
gives  the  Emperor  credit  for  a  certain 
kindliness  of  disposition — a  kind  of  what 
the  Germans  would  call  gutmiitliigkeit 
— which  we  have  never  seen  attributed 
to  him  so  fully  elsewhere. 

The  conception  which  M.  Lanfrey  has 
formed  of  Napoleon's  character  is  an  in- 
telligible one  enough.  SelHslmess,  de- 
veloped to  its  highest  point  in  a  nature 
of  exceptional  energy,  would,  if  we  judge 
rightly,  be  described  by  the  author  as 
the  predominant  characteristic  of  the 
man.  Attached  to  his  family  .as  consti- 
tuents of  his  greatness,  fund  of  his 
soldiers  as  the  instruments  of  his  ambi- 
tion, loving  France  as  the  scene  of  his 
glory,  he  was  yet  ready  at  any  moment 
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to  sacrifice  f;imily,  army,  and  country  to 
the  advancement  of  liis  own  interests  or 
the  gratification  of  his  own  vanity.  Con- 
stitutionally humane,  lie  would  sacrifice 
the  lifes  of  thousands  on  the  battle-lield 
without  the  slightest  cumpunction,  and 
would  sanction  the  perpetration  of  a 
murder, — like  that  of  the  Duke  d'En- 
ghien, — for  no  other  reason  than  an  im- 
pression that  a  show  of  vigor  wouhl 
strengthen  his  position.  But  analysis  of 
character  is  not  a  pursuit  for  which  M. 
Lanfrey  seems  to  us  to  have  any  special 
fawcy.  He  describes  the  acts  of  the  hero 
of  his  narrative,  and  leaves  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  mo- 
tives which  led  to  these  actions.  He 
takes,  iiuleed,  an  almost  morbid  delight 
in  sliowing  how  the  indifference  to  con- 
victions of  every  kind,  the  freedom  from 
prejudices,  the  absence  of  moral  con- 
siderations, which  constituted  Napoleoiv's 
strength,  constituted  his  weakness  also, 
and  led  to  his  ultimate  downfall.  Wiih- 
out  principle  himself,  lie  could  never 
credit  the  existence  of  principle  in  others ; 
indifferent  to  truth  and  justice,  he  could 
never  realize  the  influence  that  these 
qualities  exert  over  m;mkind  ;  devoid  of 
tlie  instinct  of  patriotisui,  he  always 
overlooked  its  operation  as  an  element 
of  human  atf  lirs.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
time  after  time  he  committed  blunders 
and  involved  himself  in  difficulties  which 
men  with  not  one-tenth  part  of  his  abil- 
ity, but  with  a  truer  appreciation  of 
humanity,  would  have  avoided.  Indeed, 
the  chief  moral  M.  Lanfrey  has  to  teach 
is,  that  the  world  has  given  Napoleon  I. 
credit  for  a  clearness  of  vision  and  a 
grasp  of  mind  which  he  was  far  from 
jiossessing.  The  expedition  to  Egypt, 
the  proposed  invasion  of  England,  the 
naval  campaign  which  terminated  in 
Ti-afalgar,  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  were 
all,  as  tlie  narrator  endeavors  to  show, 
gigantic  follies  due  to  au  overweening 
vanity,  and  redeemed  only  from  the  dis- 
aster which  ought  to  have  followed  them, 
partly  by  luck,  still  more  by  the  errors 
of  Najwleon's  opponents.  In  fact,  if  this 
view  is  correct,  the  march  to  Moscow  is 
only  the  logical  termination  of  the  im- 
perial career.  "  When  you  think," — to 
quote  the  author's  words, — "  of  the 
marvellous  instrument  which  he  wielded 
in  his  hands,  and  of  the  unworthy  use  to 
which  for  so  long  a  time  he  applied  it 


with  impunity,  your  imagination  carries 
you  back  to  those  magic  powers  who 
])lay  so  important  a  part  in  Oriental 
tales.  So  long  as  the  hero  retains  the 
talisman  everything  prospers  with  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility.  The 
principles  which  govern  other  men  have 
for  him  no  existence.  Unheard-of  pro- 
digies aiise  without  effort  under  his  un- 
conscious hands.  He  knows  neither 
good  nor  evil ;  he  laughs  at  impossibili- 
ties. He  mocks,  at  his  pleasure,  at  all 
that  is  just  and  sacred.  For  him  mad- 
ness becomes  genius;  imprudence,  skill; 
iniquity,  justice;  and  the  more  he 
tramples  under  foot  all  rules  of  wisdom, 
light,  and  common  sense,  the  more  his 
success  swells  and  grows  and  fills  the 
world.  The  very  laws  of  nature  seem  to 
be  upset;  mankind  contemplates  with 
superstitious  teiror  the  sinister  glory  of 
the  meteor.  They  are  rea<ly  to  deify 
this  privileged,  invulnerable  mortal, 
whose  astounding  fortune  can  be  com- 
promised by  no  crime,  weakened  by  no 
folly.  One  day  the  talisman  is  broken 
or  lost,  and  of  a  sudden  the  god  disap- 
pears. There  is  nothing  left  but  a 
wretched  lunatic  ;  you  ask  whether  this 
elect  of  destiny  has  not  been  its  victim, 
and  your  mind  hesitates  in  perjdexity 
between  horror  and  pity.  Such  is  the 
history  of  Napoleon  !  " 

Throughout  M.  Lanfrey's  pages  we 
can  trace  no  attempt  of  the  kind  so  uni- 
versal amongst  anti-Napoleonic  writers 
to  lay  the  sins  of  France  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Emperor.  With  a  simplicity  more 
telling  than  any  labored  description,  he 
depicts  the  degradation  of  the  French 
nation  under  the  Empire.  Ho  shows 
how  her  public  men  consented  to  become 
accomplices  in  actions  they  knew  to  be 
infamous ;  how  her  legislature  conde- 
scended to  worship  the  hero  of  the  hour 
with  servile  adulation  ;  how  his  reckless 
outrages  upon  law,  and  right,  and  justice, 
and  common  decency,  excited  no  mani- 
festation of  disapproval  from  the  people 
so  long  as  they  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess ;  how  the  nation  not  only  bore  its 
servitude  with  patience,  but  worshipped 
its  enslaver.  Nor  can  we  wonder  if  at 
times,  iu  reciting  the  turpitudes  of  that 
strange  era,  the  writer  loses  heart,  and 
seems  to  despair  of  humanity.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  painful  study  which  M. 
Lanfrey's  duty  as  a  historian  has  called 
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upon  him  to  undertake  has,  in  one  re- 
spect,— and  one  respect  only, — biassed 
the  perfect  impartiality  of  his  estimate. 
Every  now  and  then  he  seems  to  us  in- 
clined to  do  something  more  than  justice 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Empire.  No 
EnEclishraan  can  complain  of  the  tone  in 
which  M.  LantVey  dwells  on  the  heroic 
resistance  of  England  to  the  attempt  of 
Napoleon  to  establish  a  universal  domi- 
nion over  the  Continent;  and  if  we  were 
to  select  one  passage  frqm  liis  book  above 
all  others  as  a  model  of  powerful  writing, 
it  would  be  the  description  of  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar  and  the  death  of  Nelson. 
But  we  own  that  in  his  comments  on  the 
conduct  of  the  governments  opposed  to 
Napoleon,  the  narrator  at  times  appears 
to  us  to  deal  somewhat  too  tenderly  with 
their  shortcomings.  After  all,  the  con- 
quests of  the  Empire  would  have  been 
impossible  if  the  state  of  Europe  had  not 
been  thoroughly  rotten.  No  man  can  be 
acquainted  with  the  Continent  without 
seeing  that  a  new  and  a  better  era  dates 
almost  everywhere  from  the  time  when 
France,  under  Napoleon,  overran  Europe 
with  her  armies.  We  admit  most  fully 
that  in  the  reforms  he  established  and  in 
the  abuses  which  he  overthrew.  Napo- 
leon was  instigated  by  no  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  lands  which  he  conquered, 
still  less  by  any  sincere  love  for  popular 
rights  or  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  But  yet  a  certain  element  of 
perverted  truth  underlay  his  constant 
assertion  that  his  armies  had  come  in 
the  interest  of  the  masses,  and  in  op- 
position to  those  of  their  despotic  rulers  ; 
and  it  was  this  element  of  truth  which 
has  won  for  the  modern  Attila  a  sort  of 
posthumous  popularity.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, M.  Lanfrey  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  recognizing  in  the  concluding 
volumes  of  his  history;  and  by  so  doing 
he  will  remove  the  only  blot  which  mars 
its  perfect  impartiality. 


HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 

BY    ANTHONY   TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

SHOWING   HOW   MISS    STANBURY  BEHAVED   TO    HER 
TWO  NIECES. 

The  triumph  of  Miss  Stanbury  when 
she  received  her  niece's  letter  was  cer- 
tainly very  great, — so  great  that  in  its 
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first  flush  she  could  not  restrain  herself 
from  exhibiting  it  to  Dorothy.  "  Well, 
— well, — what  do  you  think,  Dolly  ?  " 

"  About  what,  aunt  ?  I  don't  know 
who  the  letter  is  from." 

"  Nobody  writes  to  me  now  so  con- 
stant as  your  sister  Priscilla.  The  letter 
is  from  Priscilla.  Colonel  Osborne  has 
been  at  the  Clock  House,  after  all.  I 
knew  that  he  would  be  there.  I  knew 
it !     I  knew  it !  " 

Dorothy,  when  she  heard  this,  was 
dumbfounded.  She  had  rested  her  de- 
fence of  her  mother  and  sister  on  the 
impossibility  of  any  such  visit  being  ad- 
mitted. According  to  her  lights  the 
coming  of  Colonel  Osborne,  after  all 
that  "liad  been  said,  would  be  like  the 
coming  of  Lucifer  himself.  The  Colo- 
nel was,  to  her  imagination,  a  horrible 
roaring  lion.  !She  had  no  idea  that  the 
erratic  manoeuvres  of  such  a  beast  might 
be  milder  and  more  innocent  than  the 
wooing  of  any  turtle-dove.  She  would 
have  asked  whether  the  roaring  lion  had 
gone  away  again,  and,  if  so,  whether  he 
had  taken  his  prey  M'ith  him,  were  it  not 
that  she  was  too  nmch  frightened  at  the 
moment  to  ask  any  question.  That  her 
mother  and  sister  should  have  been  wil- 
fidly  concerned  in  such  iniquity  Avas 
quite  incredible  to  her,  but  yet  she  did 
not  know  how  to  defend  them.  "  But 
are  you  quite  sure  of  it,  Aunt  Stanbury? 
May  there  not  be  another  mistake  ?  " 

"No  mistake  this  time,  I  think,  my 
dear.  Any  way,  Priscilla  says  that  he 
is  there. "  Now  in  this  there  was  a  mis- 
take. Priscilla  had  said  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

"  You  don't  mean  that  he  is  staying 
at  the  Clock  House,  Aunt  Stanbuiy  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  where  he  is  now.  I'm 
not  his  keeper.  And,  I'm  glad  to  say, 
I'm  not  the  lady's  keeper  either.      Ah 


me !      It's  a   bad   bt 


.'ss.     You  can't 


touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled,  my  dear. 
If  your  mother  wanted  the  Clock  House, 
I  \vould  sooner  have  taken  it  for  her  my- 
self than  that  ail  this  should  have  hap- 
pened,— for  the  family's  sake.  " 

But  Miss  Stanbury,  when  she  was 
alone,  and  when  she  had  read  her  niece's 
three  letters  again  and  again,  began  to 
understand  something  of  Priscilla's  hon- 
esty, and  began  also  to  perceive  that 
there  might  have  been  a  great  difficulty 
respecting  the  Colonel,  for  which  neither 
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her  niece  nor  her  sister-in-law  could  fair- 
ly be  held  to  be  responsible.  It  was 
perhaps  the  plainest  characteristic  of  all 
the  Staiiburys  that  they  were  never  wil- 
fully dishonest.  Ignorant,  prejudiced, 
and  passionate  they  might  be.  In  her 
anger  Miss  Stanbury,  of  Exeter,  could 
be  almost  malicious;  and  her  niece  at 
Nuncombe  Putney  was  very  like  her 
aunt.  Each  could  say  most  cruel  things, 
most  unjust  things,  when  actuated  by  a 
mistaken  consciousness  of  perfect  light 
on  her  own  side.  But  neither  of  them 
could  lie, — even  by  silence.  Let  an  er- 
ror be  brought  home  to  either  of  them, 
— so  as  to  be  acknowledged  at  home, — 
and  the  error  would  be  assuredly  con- 
fessed aloud.  And,  indeed,  with*differ- 
ences  in  the  shades,  Hugh  and  Dorothy 
were  of  the  same  nature.  Tliey  were 
possessed  of  sweeter  tempers  than  their 
aunt  and  sister,  but  they  were  filled  with 
the  same  eager  readiness  to  believe 
themselves  to  be  right, — and  to  own 
themselves  to  others  to  be  wrong,  when 
they  had  been  constrained  to  make  such 
confession  to  themselves.  The  chances 
of  life,  and  something  probably  of  inner 
nature,  had  made  Dorothy  mild  and 
obedient;  whereas,  in  regard  to  Hugh, 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  disposi- 
tion had  made  him  obstinate  and  self- 
reliant.  But  in  all  was  to  be  found  the 
same  belief  in  self, — which  amounted 
almost  to  conceit, — the  same  Avarmth  of 
affection,  and  the  same  love  of  justice. 

When  Miss  Stanbury  had  again  pe- 
rused the  correspondence,  and  had  come 
to  see,  dimly,  how  things  had  gone  at 
Nuncombe  Putney, — when  the  convic- 
tion came  upon  her  mind  that  Priscilla 
had  entertained  a  horror  as  to  the  com- 
ing of  this  Colonel  equal  to  that  which 
she  herself  had  felt, — when  her  imagina- 
tion painted  to  her  all  that  her  niece  had 
suffered,  her  heart  was  softened  some- 
what. She  had  declared  to  Dorothy 
that  pitch,  if  touched,  would  certainly 
defile  ;  and  she  had,  at  first,  intended  to 
send,  the  same  opinion,  couched  in  very 
forcible  words,  to  her  correspondents  at 
the  Clock  House.  They  should  not  con- 
tinue to  go  astray  for  want  of  being  told 
that  they  were  going  astray.  It  must 
be  ackjiowledged,  too,  that  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  ignoble  wrath  in 
the  bosom  of  Miss  Stanbury  because  her 
sister-iu-law  had  taken  the  Clock  House. 


She  had  never  been  told,  and  had  not 
even  condescended  to  ask  Dorothy, 
whether  the  house  was  taken  and  paid 
for  by  her  nephew  on  behalf  of  his  moth- 
er, or  whether  it  was  paid  for  by  Mr. 
Trevelyan  on  behalf  of  his  wife.  In  the 
latter  case,  Mrs.  Stanbury  would,  she 
thought,  be  little  more  than  an  upper 
servant,  or  keeper, — as  she  expressed  it 
to  herself.  Such  an  arrangement  ap- 
peared to  her  to  be  quite  disgraceful  in 
a  Stanbury;  but  yet  she  betieved  that 
such  must  be  the  existing  arrangement, 
as  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  conceive 
that  Hugh  Stanbury  could  keep  such  an 
establishment  over  his  mother's  head  out 
of  money  earned  by  writing  for  a  penny 
newspaper.  There  would  be  a  triumph 
of  democracy  in  this  which  would  van-, 
quish  her  altogether.  She  had,  therefore, 
been  anxious  enough  to  trample  on  Pris- 
cilla and  upon  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Clock  House  ;  but  yet  she  had  been  un- 
able to  ignore  the  nobility  of  Priscilla's 
truth,  and  having  acknowledged  it  to 
herself  she  found  herself  compelled  to 
acknowledge  it  aloud.  She  sat  down  to 
think  in  silence,  and  it  was  not  till  she 
had  foi-tified  herself  by  her  first  draught 
of  beer,  and  till  she  had  finished  her  first 
portion  of  bread  and  cheese,  that  she 
spoke.  "  I  have  written  to  your  sister 
herself,  this  time,  "  she  said.  "  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  wrote  a  line  to  her  be- 
fore in  my  life. " 

"  Poor*  Priscilla  !  "  Dorothy  did  not 
mean  to  be  severe  on  her  aunt,  either  in 
regard  to  the  letters  which  had  not  been 
written,  or  to  the  one  letter  which  now 
had  been'  wiitten.  But  Dorothy  pitied 
her  sister,  whom  she  felt  to  be  in  trouble. 

"  Well ;  I  don't  know  about  her  being 
so  poor.  Priscilla,  I'll  be  bound,  thinks 
as  well  of  herself  as  any  of  us  do." 

"She'd  cut  her  fingers  off  before  she'd 
mean  to  do  wrong,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  But  what  does  that  come  to  ? 
What's  the  good  of  that?  It  isn't  mean- 
ing to  do  right  that  will  save  us.  For 
aught  I  know,  the  Radicals  may  mean  to 
do  right.  Mr.  Beales  means  to  do  right 
— perhaps." 

"  But,  aunt, — if  everybody  did  the 
best  they  could  ?  " 

"  Tush,  my  dear  !  you  are  getting  be- 
yond your  depth.  There  are  such  things 
still,  thank  God  !  as  spiritual  pastors  and 
masters.     Entrust  yourself  to  them.    Do 
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what  they  think  right."  Now,  if  aught 
were  known  in  Exeter  of  Miss  Stanbiuy, 
this  was  known, — that  if  any  clergyman 
volunteered  to  give  to  her,  unasked  and 
uninvited,  counsel,  eitlier  ghostly  or  bodi- 
ly, that  clergyman  would  be  sent  from 
her  presence  with  a  wigging  which  he 
would  not  soon  forget.  The  thing  had 
been  tried  more  than  once,  and  the  wig- 
ging had  been  complete.  There  was  no 
more  attentive  listener  in  church  than 
Miss  Stanbury ;  and  she  would,  now  and 
again,  appeal  to  a  clergyman  on  some 
knotty  point.  But  for  the  ordinary 
autliority  of  spiritual  pastors  and  masters 
she  showed,  more  of  abstract  reverence 
than  of  practical  obedience. 

"  I'm  sure  Priscilla  does  the  best  she 
can,"  said  Dorothy,  going  back  to  the 
old  subject. 

"Ah, — well, — yes.  What  I  want  to  say 
about  Priscilla  is  this  :  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  she  is  so  obstinate,  so  pig-headed,  so 
certain  that  she  can  manage  everything 
for  herself  better  tlian  anybody  else  can 
for  her."  Miss  Stanbury  was  striving  to 
say  something  good  of  her  niece,  but 
found  the  task  to  be  difficult  and  dis- 
tasteful to  her. 

"She  has  managed  for  mamma. ever 
so  many  years  ;  and  since  she  took  it  we 
have  hardly  been  in  debt,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  She'll  do  all  that,  I  don't  doubt.  I 
don't  suppose  she  cares  much  for  ribbons 
and  false  hair  for  herself." 

"  Wlio  ?  Priscilla  !  The  idea  of  Pris- 
cilla with  false  hair !  " 

"I  dare  say  not; — I  dare  say  not.  I 
do  not  think  she'd  spend  her  mother's 
money  on  things  of  that  kind." 

"Aunt  Stanbury,  you  don't  know 
her." 

"  Ah  ;  very  well.  Perhaps  I  don't. 
But,  come,  my  dear,  you  are  very  hard 
upon  me,  and  very  anxious  to  take  your 
sister's  part.  And  what  is  it  all  about  ? 
I've  just  written  to  her  as  civil  a  letter 
as  one  woman  ever  wrote  to  another. 
And  if  I  had  chosen,  I  could  have, — 
could  have, — h — m — m."  Miss  Stanbury, 
as  she  hesitated  for  words  in  which  to 
complete  her  sentence,  revelled  in  the 
strength  of  the  vituperation  which  she 
could  have  poured  upon  her  niece's  head, 
had  she  chosen  to  write  her  last  letter 
about  Colonel  Osborne  in  her  severe 
strain. 

"  If  you  have  written  kindly  to  her,  I 


am  so  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Doro- 
thy, 

"  The  truth  is,  Priscilla  has  meant  to 
be  right.  Meaning  won't  go  for  much 
when  the  account  is  taken,  unless  the 
meaning  comes  from  a  proper  source. 
But  the  poor  girl  has  done  as  well  as 
she  has  known  how.  I  believe  it  is 
Hugh's  fault  more  than  anybody  else's." 
This  accusation  was  not  pleasant  to  Do- 
rothy, but  she  was  too  intent  just  now 
on  Priscilla's  case  to  defend  lier  brother. 
"  That  man  never  ought  to  have  been 
there ;  and  that  woman  never  ought  to 
have  been  there.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  about  that.  If  Priscilla  was  sitting 
there  opposite  to  me,  she  would  owji  as 
much.  I  am  sure  she  Mould."  Miss 
Stanbury  was  quite  right  if  she  meant 
to  assert  that  Priscilla  had  owned  as 
much  to  herself.  "  And  because  I  think 
so,  I  am  willing  to  forgive  her  part  in 
the  matter.  To  me,  personally,  she  has 
always  been  rude, — most  uncourteous, — 
and, — and, — and  unlike  a  younger  wo- 
man to  an  older  one,  and  an  aunt,  and 
all  that.  I  suppose  it  is  because  she 
hates  me." 

"  Oh,  no,  Aunt  Stanbury  !  " 

"  My  dear,  I  suppose  it  is.  Why  else 
should  she  treat  me  in  such  a  way  ?  But 
I  do  believe  of  her  that  she  would  rather 
eat  an  honest,  dry  crust,  than  dishonest 
cake  and  ale." 

"She  would  rather  starve  than  pick 
up  a  crumb  that  was  dishonest,"  said 
Dorothy,  fairly  bursting  out  into  tears. 

"I  believe  it.  I  do  believe  it.  There; 
what  more  can  I  say  ?  Clock  House,  in- 
deed !  What  matter  what  house  you 
live  in,  so  that  you  can  pay  the  rent  of 
it  honestly?" 

"  But  the  rent  is  paid — honestly,"  said 
Dorothy,  amidst  her  sobs. 

"  It's  paid,  I  don't  doubt.  I  dare  say 
the  woman's  husband  and  your  brother 
see  to  that  among  them.  Oh,  that  my 
boy,  Hugh,  as  he  used  to  be,  should  have 
brought  us  all  to  this!  But  there's  uo 
knowing  what  they  won't  do  among 
them.  Reform,  indeed  !  Murder,  sacri- 
lege, adultery,  treason,  atheism  ; — that's 
what  Reform  means ;  besides  every  kind 
of  nastiness  under  the  sun."  In  which 
latter  category  Miss  Stanbury  intended 
especially  to  include  bad  printer's  ink, 
and  paper  made  of  straw. 

The  reader  may  as  well  see  the  letter 
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which  was  as  civil  a  letter  as  ever  one 
woman  wrote  to  another,  so  that  tlie  col- 
lection of  the  Stanbury  correppoiideuce 
may  be  made  perfect. 

The  Close,  August  6,  186-. 

"  My  Dear  Niece, 

"Your  letter  has  not  astonished  me 
nearly  as  much  as  you  expected  it  would. 
I  am  an  older  woman  than  you,  and, 
though  you  will  not  believe  it,  I  have 
seen  more  of  the  world.  I  knew  that 
the  gentleman  would  come  after  the  lady. 
Such  gentlemen  always  do  go  after  their 
ladies.  As  for  yourself,  I  can  see  all  that 
you  have  done,  and  pretty  nearly  hear 
all  that  you  have  said,  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff. I  do  you  the  credit  of  believing 
that  the  plan  is  none  of  your  making.  I 
know  who  made  the  plan,  and  a  very 
bad  plan  it  is. 

"As  to  my  former  letters  and  the  other 
man,  I  understand  all  about  it.  You 
were  very  angry  that  I  should  accuse  you 
of  having  this  man  at  the  house  ;  and 
you  were  right  to  be  angry.  I  respect 
you  for  having  been  angry.  But  what 
does  all  that  say  as  to  his  coming, — now 
that  he  has  come  ? 

"  If  you  will  consent  to  take  an  old 
woman's  advice,  get  rid  of  the  whole 
boiling  of  them.  I  say  it  in  firm  love 
and  friendship,  for  I  am — 

"  Your  affectionate  aunt, 

"  Jemima  Stanbuky." 

The  special  vaunted  courtesy  of  this 
letter  consisted,  no  doubt,  in  the  expres- 
sion of  respect  which  it  contained,  and 
in  that  declaration  of  affection  with  which 
it  terminated.  The  epithet  was  one  which 
Miss  Stanbury  would  by  no  means  use 
promiscuously  in  writing  to  her  nearest 
relatives.  She  had  not  intended  to  use 
it  when  she  commenced  her  letter  to 
Priscilla.  But  the  respect  of  which  she 
had  spoken  had  glowed,  and  had  warmed 
itself  into  something  of  temporary  love; 
and  feeling  at  the  moment  that  she  was 
an  affectionate  aunt.  Miss  Stanbury  had 
so  put  herself  down  in  her  letter.  Hav- 
ing done  such  a  deed  she  felt  that  Doro- 
thy, though  Dorothy  knew  nothing  al)out 
it,  ought  in  her  gratitude  to  listen  patient- 
ly to  anything  that  she  might  now  choose 
to  say  against  Priscilla. 

But  Dorothy  was  in  truth  very  miser- 
able, and  in  her  misery  wrote  a  long 
letter  tiiat  afternoon  to  her  mother, — 


[June, 

which,  however,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  place  entire  among  the  Stanbury  re- 
cords,— begging  that"  she  might  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  true  circumstances  of 
the  case.  She  did  not  say  a  word  of 
censure  in  regard  either  to  her  mother  or 
sister  ;  but  she  expressed  an  opinion  in 
the  mildest  words  which  she  could  use, 
that  if  anything  had  happened  which 
had  compromised  their  names  since  their 
residence  at  the  Clock  House,  she,  Doro- 
thy, had  better  go  home  and  join  them. 
The  meaning  of  which  was  thai  it  would 
not  become  her  to  remain  in  the  house 
in  the  Close,  if  the  house  in  the  Close 
would  be  disgraced  by  her  presence. 
Poor  Dorothy  had  taught "  herself  to 
think  that  the  iniquity  of  roaring  lions 
spread  itself  very  widely. 

In  the  afternoon  she  made  some  such 
proposition  to  her  aunt  in  ambiguous 
terms.  "  Go  home  !  "  said  Miss  Stanbury. 
"  Now  ?  " 

"  If  you  think  it  best,  Aunt  Stanbury." 
"  And  put  yourself  in  the  middle  of  all 
this  iniquity  and  abomination  !     I  don't 
suppose  you  want  to  know  the  woman  ?" 
"No,  indeed  !  " 
"  Or  the  man  ?  " 
"  Oh,  Aunt  Stanbury  !  " 
"  It's  my  belief  that  no  decent  gentle- 
man in  Exeter  would  look  at  you  again 
if  you  were  to  go  and  live  among  them 
at  Nuncombe  Putney  while  all  this  is 
going  on.     No,  no.     Let  one  of  you  be 
saved  out  of  it,  at  least." 

Aunt  Stanbury  had  more  than  once 
made  use  of  expressions  which  brought 
the  faintest  touch  of  gentle  pink  up  to 
her  niece's  cheeks.  We  must  do  Dorothy 
the  justice  of  saying  that  she  had  never 
dreamed  of  being  looked  at  by  any 
gentleman,  whether  decent  or  indecent. 
Her  life  at  Nuncombe  Putney  had  been 
of  such  a  nature,  that  though  she  knew 
that  other  girls  were  looked  at,  and  even 
made  love  to,  and  that  they  got  married 
and  had  children,  no  dim  vision  of  such 
a  career  for  herself  had  ever  presented 
itself  to  her  eyes.  She  had  known  very 
well  that  her  mother  and  sister  and  her- 
self were  people  apart — ladies,  and  yet 
so  extremely  poor  that  they  could  only 
maintain  their  rank  by  the  most  rigid 
seclusion.  To  live,  and  work  unseen, 
was  what  the  world  had  ordained  for 
her.  Then  her  call  to  Exeter  had  come 
upon  her,  and  she  had  conceived  that 
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she  was  henceforth  to  be  the  humble 
companion  of  a  very  imperious  old  aunt. 
Her  aunt,  indeed,  was  imperious,  but 
did  not  seem  to  require  liuinility  in  her 
corapmion.  All  the  good  things  that 
were  eaten  and  drunk  were  divided  be- 
tween them  with  the  strictest  impartial- 
ity. Dorothy's  cushion  and  hassock  in 
the  church  and  in  the  cathedral  were  the 
same  as  her  aunt's.  Her  bedroom  was 
made  very  comfortable  for  her.  Her 
aunt  never  gave  her  any  orders  before 
(company,  and  always  spoke  of  her  before 
the  servants  as  one  whom  they  were  to 
obey  and  respect.  Gradually  Dorothy 
came  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this  ; 
but  her  aunt  would  sometimes  say  things 
about  young  men  which  she  did  not  quite 
understand.  Could  it  be  that  her  aunt 
supposed  that  any  young  man  would 
come  and  wish  to  marry  her — her, 
Dorothy  Stanbury  ?  She  herself  had 
not  quite  so  strong  an  aversion  to  men 
in  general  as  that  which  Priscilla  felt, 
but  she  had  not  as  yet  found  that  any 
of  those  whom  she  had  seen  at  Exeter 
were  peculiarly  agreeable  to  her.  Be- 
fore she  went  to  bed  that  night  her  aunt 
said  a  word  to  her  which  startled  her 
more  than  she  had  ever  been  startled 
before.  On  that  evening  Miss  Stanbury 
had  a  few  friends  to  drink  tea  with  her. 
There  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crurabie,  and 
Mrs.  MacHugh  of  course,  and  the  Cher- 
itons  from  Alphington,  and  the  Miss 
Apjohns  from  Helion  Villa,  and  old  Mr. 
Powel  all  the  way  from  Haldon,  and  two 
of  the  Wiights  from  their  house  in  the 
Northernhay,  and  Mr.  Gibson  ;  but  the 
Miss  Frenches  from  Heavitree  were  not 
there.  "  Why  don't  you  have  the  Miss 
Frenches,  aunt  ?  "  Dorothy  had  asked. 

"  Bother  the  Miss  Frenches  !  I'm  not 
bound  to  have  them  every  time.  There's 
Camilla  has  been  and  got  herself  a  b;ind- 
box  on  the  back  of  her  head  a  great  deal 
bigger  than  the  place  inside  where  her 
brains  ought  to  be."  But  the  band-box 
at  the  back  of  Camilla  French's  head 
was  not  the  sole  cm  use  of  the  omission  of 
the  two  sisters  from  the  list  of  Miss  Stan- 
bury's  visitors  on  this  occasion. 

The  party  went  off  very  n\uch  as  usual. 
There  were  two  wliist  tables,  for  Miss 
Stanbury  could  not  bear  to  cut  out.  At 
other  houses  than  her  own,  when  there 
was  cutting  out,  it  was  quite  understood 
that  Miss  Stanbury  was  to  be  allow^ed  to 


keep  her  place.  "I'll  go  awny,  and  sit 
out  there  by  myself,  if  you  like,"  she 
would  say.  But  she  was  never  thus 
banislied ;  and  at  her  own  house  she 
usually  contrived  that  there  should  be 
no  system  of  banishment.  She  would 
play  dummy  whist,  preferring  it  to  the 
four-handed  game ;  and,  when  hard 
driven,  and ,  with  a  meet  opponent, 
would  not  even  despise  double-dummy. 
It  was  told  of  her  and  of  Mi-s.  MacHugh 
that  they  had  played  double-dummy  for 
a  whole  evening  together  ;  and  they  who 
were  given  to  calumny  had  declared 
that  the  candles  on  that  evening  had 
been  lighted  very  early.  On  the  present 
occasion  a  great  many  sixpenny  points 
were  scored,  and  much  tea  and  cake 
were  consumed.  Mr.  Gibson  never  play- 
ed whist — nor  did  Dorothy.  That  young 
John  Wiight  and  Mary  Cheriton  should 
do  nothing  but  talk  to  e.Tch  other  was  a 
thing  of  course,  as  they  were  to  be  mar- 
ried in  a  month  or  two.  Then  there  was 
Ida  Cheriton,  who  could  not  very  well 
be  left  at  home  ;  and  Mr,  Gibson  made 
himself  pleasant  to  Dorothy  and  Ida 
Cheriton,  instead  of  making  himself 
pleasant  to  the  two  Miss  Frenches. 
Gentlemen  in  provincial  towns  quite 
understand  that,  from  the  nature  of 
social  circumstances  in  the  provinces, 
they  should  always  be  ready  to  be 
pleasant  at  least  to  a  pair  at  a  time. 
At  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  they 
were  all  gone,  and  then  came  the  shock. 

"Dolly,  my  dear,  what  do  you  think 
of  Mr.  Gibson  ?  " 

"Think  of  him,  Aunt  Stanbury?" 

"  Yes  ;  think  of  him  ; — think  of  him. 
I  suppose  you  know  how  to  think  ?  " 

"He  seems  to  me  always  to  preach 
very  drawling  sermons," 

"  Oh,  bother  his  sermons !  I  don't 
care  anything  about  his  sermons  now. 
He  is  a  very  good  clergyman,  and  the 
Dean  thinks  very  much  about  him." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  Aunt  Stanbury." 
Then  came  the  shock.  "  Don't  you 
tliink  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if 
you  were  to  become  Mrs.  Gibson  ?" 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Miss  Stan- 
bury had  assured  herself  that-  she  could 
not  make  progress  with  Dorothy  by 
"  beating  about  the  bush."  There  was 
an  inaptitute  in  her  niece  to  comprehend 
the  advantages  of  the  situations,  which 
made  some  direct  explanation  absolutely 
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necessary.  Dorothy  stood  half  smiling, 
half  crying,  when  she  heard  the  proj)o- 
sition,  her  cheeks  suffused  with  that  pink 
colour,  and  with  both  her  hands  extend- 
ed with  surprise. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  it  ever 
since  you've  been  here,"  said  Miss  Stan- 
bury. 

"  I  think  he  likes  Miss  French,"  said 
Dorothy,  in  a  whisper.       "' 

"  Which  of  them  ?  I  don't  believe  he 
likes  them  at  all.  Maybe,  if  they  go  on 
long  enough,  they  may  be  able  to  toss 
up  for  him.  But  I  don't  think  it  of  him. 
Of  course  they're  after  him,  but  he'll 
be  too  wise  for  them.  And  he's  more  of 
a  fool  than  I  take  him  to  be  if  he  don't 
prefer  you  to  them."  Dorothy  remained 
quite  silent.  To  such  an  address  as  this 
it  was  impossible  that  she  should  reply 
a  word.  It  was  incredible  to  her  that 
any  man  should  prefer  herself  to  either 
of  the  young  women  in  question  ;  but  she 
was  too  much  confounded  for  the  ex- 
pression even  of  her  humility.  "  At  any 
rate  you're  wholesome,  and  pleasant  and 
modest,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

Dorothy  did  not  quite  like  being  told 
that  she  was  wholesome  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, was  thankful  to  her  aunt. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  continued 
Miss  Stanbury ;  "  I  hate  all  mysteries, 
especially  with  those  I  love.  I've  saved 
two  thousand  pounds,  which  I've  put 
you  dovvn  for  in  my  will.  Now,  if  you 
and  he  can  make  it  up  together,  I'll  give 
you  the  money  at  once.  There's  no 
knowing  how  often  an  old  woman  may 
alter  her  Avill ;  but  when  you've  got  a 
thing,  you've  got  it.  Mr.  Gibson  would 
know  the  meaning  of  a  bird  in  the  hand 
as  well  as  anybody.  Now  those  girls  at 
Heavitree  will  never  have  above  a  i'ew 
hundreds  each,  and  not  that  while  their 
mother  lives."  Dorothy  made  one  little 
attempt  at  squeezing  her  aunt's  hand, 
wishing  to  thank  her  aunt  for  this  affec- 
tionate generosity ;  but  she  had  hardly 
accomplished  the  squeeze,  when  she  de- 
sisted, feeling  strangely  averse  to  any 
acknowledgment  of  such  a  boon  as  that 
which  had  been  offered  to  her.  "  And 
now,  good  night,  my  dear.  If  I 
did  not  think  you  a  very  sensible  young 
woman,  I  should  not  trust  you  by  saying 
all  this."  Then  they  parted,  and  Dorothy 
soon  found  herself  alone  in  her  bedroom. 

To  have  a  husband  of  her  own,  a  per- 
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feet  gentleman  too,  and  a  clergyman  ; — 
and  to  go  to  him  with  a  fortune  !  She  be- 
lieved that  two  thousand  pounds  repre- 
sented nearly  a  hundred  a  year.  It  was 
a  large  fortune  in  those  parts,  according 
to  her  understanding  of  ladies'  fortunes. 
And  that  she,  the  humblest  of  the 
humble,  should  be  selected  for  so  honor- 
able a  position  !  She  had  never  quite 
known,  quite  understood  as  yet 
whether  she  had  made  good  her  foot- 
ing in  her  aunt's  house  in  a  manner 
pleasant  to  her  aunt.  More  than  once 
or  twice  she  had  spoken  even  of  going 
back  to  her  niother,  and  things  had 
been  said  which  had  almost  made  her 
think  that  her  aunt  had  been  angry 
with  her.  But  now,  after  a  month  or 
two  of  joint  residence,  her  aunt  was  of- 
fering to  her — two  thousand  pounds  and 
a  husband  ! 

But  was  it  within  her  aunt's  power  to 
offer  to  her  the  husband?  Mr.  Gibson 
had  always  been  very  civil  to  her.  She 
had  spoken  more  to  Mr.  Gibson  than  to 
any  other  man  in  Exeter.  But  it  had  never 
occurred  to  her  for  a  moment  that  Mr. 
Gibson  had  any  special  liking  for  her. 
Was  it  probable  that  he  would  ever  en- 
tertain any  feeling  of  that  kind  for  her? 
It  certainly  had  occurred  to  her  before 
now  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  sometimes 
bored  by  the  Miss  Frenches  ; — but  then 
gentlemen  do  get  bored  by  ladies. 

And  at  last  she  asked  herself  another 
question, — had  she  any  special  liking  for 
Mr.  Gibson  ?  As  far  as  she  understood 
such  matters  everything  was  blank  there. 
Thinking  of  that  other  question,  she  went 
to  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

COLONEL   OSBORNE    AND     MR.     BOZZLE    RETURN    TO 
LONDON. 

Hugh  Stanbury  went  down  on  the 
Saturday,  by  the  early  express  to  Exeter, 
on  his  road  to  Lessboro'.  He  took  his 
ticket  through  to  Lessboro',  not  pur- 
posing to  stay  at  Exeter ;  but,  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  various  trains,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  remain  for 
half  an  hour  at  the  Exeter  Station.  This 
took  place  on  the  Saturday,  and  Colonel 
Osborne's  visit  to  the  Clock  House  had 
been  made  on  the  Friday.  Colonel  Os- 
borne had  returned  to  Lessboro',  had 
slept  again  at  Mrs.  Clegg's  house,  and 
returned  to  London  on  the  Saturday.  It 
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so  happened  that  he  also  was  obliged  to 
spend  half  an  hour  at  the  Exeter  Station, 
and  that  his  half-hour,  and  Hugh  Stan- 
bury's  half  hour,  were  one  and  the  same. 
They  met,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
upon  the  i)latform.  Stanbury  was  the 
first  to  see  the  other,  and  he  found  that 
he  must  determine  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  what  he  would  say,  and  what 
he  would  do.  He  had  received  no  direct 
commission  from  Trevelyan  as  to  his 
meeting  with  Colonel  Osborne.  Tre- 
velyan had  declared  that,  as  to  the  mat- 
ter of  quarrelling,  he  meant  to  retain  the 
privilege  of  doing  that  for  himself ;  but 
iStanbury  had  quite  understood  that  this 
was  only  the  vague  expression  of  an 
angry  man.  The  Colonel  had  taken  a 
glass  of  sherry,  and  had  lighted  a  cigar, 
and  was  quite  comfortable, — having 
thrown  aside,  for  a  time,  that  conscious- 
ness of  the  futility  of  his  journey  which 
had  perplexed  him, — when  Stanbury  ac- 
costed him. 

"What !  Mr.  Stanbury, — how  do  you 
do?  Fine  day,  isn't  it?  Are  you  going 
up  or  down  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  see  my  own  people  at 
Nuncombe  Putney,  a  village  beyond 
Lessboro',"  said  Hugh. 

''Ah; — indeed."  Colonel  Osborne  of 
course  perceived  at  once  that  as  this  man 
was  going  to  the  house  at  which  he  had 
just  been  visiting,  it  would  be  better 
that  he  should  himself  explain  what  he 
had  done.  If  he  were  to  allow  this  men- 
tion of  Nuncombe  Putney  to  pass  without 
saying  that  he  himself  had  been  there, 
he  would  be  convicted  of  at  least  some 
purpose  of  secrecy  in  what  he  had  been 
doing.  "  Very  strange,"  said  he  ;  "  I 
was  at  Nuncombe  Putney  myself  yester- 
day." 

"  I  know  you  were,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  And  how  did  you  know  it  ?  "  There 
had  been  a  tone  of  anger  in  Stajibury's 
voice  which  Colonel  Osborne  had  at  once 
appreciated,  and  which  made  him'assume 
a  similar  tone.  As  they  spoke  there  was 
a  man  standing  in  a  corner  close  by  the 
bookstall,  with  his  eye  upon  them,  and 
that  man  was  Bozzle,  the  ex-policeman, — 
who  was  doing  his  duty  with  sedulous 
activity  by  seeing  "the  Colonel"  back  to 
London.  Novv  Bozzle  did  not  know 
Hugh  Stanbury,  and  was  angry  with 
himself  that  he  should  be  so  ignorant. 
It  is  the  pride  of  a  detective  ex-police- 


man to  know  everybody  that  comes  in 
his  way. 

"  Well,  I  had  been  so  informed.  My 
friend  Trevelyan  knew  that  you  were 
there, — or  that  you  were  going  there." 

"  I  don't  care  who  knew  that  I  was 
going  there,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"I  won't  pretend  to  understand  how 
that  may  be.  Colonel  Osborne ;  but  I 
think  you  must  be  aware,  after  what  took 
place  in  Curzon  Street,  that  it  would  have 
been  better  that  you  should  not  have 
attempted  to  see  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  W^heth- 
er  you  have  seen  her  I  do  not  know." 

"  What  business  is  it  of  yours,  Mr. 
Stanbury,  whether  I  have  seen  that  lady 
or  not  ?" 

"  Unhappily  for  me,  her  husband  has 
made  it  my  business.'' 

"  Veiy  unhappily  for  you,!  should  say." 

"  And  the  lady  is  staying  at  my  moth- 
er's house." 

"I  presume  the  lady  is  not  a  prisoner 
in  your  mother's  house,  and  that  .your 
mother's  hospitality  is  not  so  restricted 
but  that  her  guest  may  see  an  old  friend 
under  her  roof."  This,  Colonel  Osborne 
said  with  an  assumed  look  of  almost 
righteous  indignation,  which  was  not  at 
all  lost  upon  Bozzle.  They  had  returned 
back  towards  the  bookstall,  and  Bozzle, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  copy  of  the 
"D.  R."  which  he  had  just  bought,  was 
straining  his  ears  to  the  utmost  to  catch 
what  was  being  said. 

"  You  best  know  whether  you  have 
seen  her  or  not." 

"  I  have  seen  her." 

"Then  I  shall  take  leave  to  tell  you, 
Colonel  Osborne,  that  you  have  acted 
in  a  most  unfriendly  way,  and  have  done 
that  which  must  tend  to  keep  an  aflec- 
tionate  husband  apart  from  his  wife." 

"  Sir,  I  don't  at  all  understand  this 
kind  of  thing  addressed  to  me.  The 
father  of  the  lady  you  are  speaking  of  has 
been  my  most  intimate  friend  for  thirty 
years."  After  all,  the  Colonel  was  a 
mean  man  when  he  could  take  pride  in 
in  his  youth,  and  defend  himself  on  the 
score  of  his  age,  in  one  and  the  same 
j^roceeding. 

"  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,"  re- 
plied Stanbury. 

"  You  have  said  too  much  already,  Mr. 
Stanbury." 

"  I  think  not,  Colonel  Osborne.  You 
have,  I  fear,  done  an  inci-edible  deal  of 
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mischief  by  going  to  Nuncombe  Putney; 
and,  after  all  that  you  have  heard  on  the 
subject,  you  must  have  known  that  it 
would  be  mischievous.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  you  can  force  yourself  upon 
a  man's  wife  against  the  man's  expressed 
wish." 

"  Sir,  I  didn't  force  myself  upon  any- 
body. Sir,  I  went  down  to  see  an  old 
friend, — and  a  remarkable  piece  of  anti- 
quit)^  And,  when  another  old  friend  was 
in  the  neighborhood,  close  by, — one  of 
the.  oldest  friends  I  have  in  the  world, — 
wasn't  I  to  go  and  see  her?  God  bless 
ray  soul !  What  business  is  it  of  yours  ? 
I  never  heard  such  impudence  in  my 
life  !"  Let  the  charitable  reader  suppose 
that  Colonel  Osborne  did  not  know  that 
he  was  lying, — that  he  really  thought, 
when  he  spoke,  that  he  had  gone  down 
to  Lessboro'  to  see  the  remarkable  piece 
of  antiquity. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Hugh  Stan  bury, 
turnkig  on  his  heels  and  walking  away. 
Colonel  Osborne  shook  himself,  inflated 
his  cheeks,  and  blew  forth  the  breath  out 
of  his  mouth,  put  his  thumbs  up  to  the 
armlioles  of  his  waistcoat,  and  walked 
about  the  platform  as  though  he  thought 
it  to  be  incumbent  on  him  to  show  that 
he  was  somebody, — somebody  that  ought 
not  to  be  insulted, — somebody,  perhaps, 
whom  a  very  pretty  woman  might  prefer 
to  her  own  husband,  in  spite  of  a  small 
difterence  in  age.  He  was  angry,  but  not 
quite  so  much  angry  as  proud.  And  he 
was  safe,  too.  He  thought  that  he  was 
safe.  When  he  should  come  to  account 
for  himself  and  his  actions  to  his  old 
friend.  Sir  Marmaduke,  he  felt  that  he 
would  be  able  to  show  that  he  had  been, 
in  all  respects,,  true  to  friendship.  Sir 
Marmaduke  had  unfortunately  given  his 
daughter  to  a  jealous,  disagreeable  fel- 
low, and  the  fault  all  lay  in  that.  As  for 
Hugh  Stanbury, — he  would  simply  de- 
spise Hugh  Stanbury,  and  have  done 
with  it. 

Mr.  Bozzle,  though  he  had  worked 
hard  in  the  cause,  had  heaid  but  a 
word  or  two.  Eaves-droppers  seldom 
do  hear  more  than  that.  A  porter  had 
already  told  him  who  was  Hugh  Stan- 
bur}^, — that  he  was  Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury, 
and  thfvt  his  aunt  lived  at  Exeter.  And 
Bozzle,  knowing  that  the  lady  about 
whom  he  was  concerned  was  living  with 
a   Mrs.  Stanbury  at  the  house    he  had 
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been  watching,  put  two  and  two  togeth- 
er with  his  natural  cleverness.  "  God 
bless  my  soul!  what  business  is  it  of 
yours  ?  "  Those  words  were  nearly  all 
that  Bozzle  had  been  able  to  hear; 
but  even  those  sufhciently  indicated  a 
quarrel.  "  The  lady  "  was  living  with 
Mrs.  Stanbury,  having  been  so  placed 
by  her  husband ;  and  young  Stanbury 
was  taking  the  lady's  part !  Bozzle 
began  to  fear  that  the  husband  had  not 
confided  iri  him  with  that  perfect  faith 
which  he  felt  to  be  essentially  necessary 
to  the  adequate  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of  his  great  profession.  A  sudden 
thought,  however,  struck  him.  Some- 
thing might  be  done  on  the  journey  up 
to  London.  He  at  once  made  his  way 
back  to  the  ticket-window  and  exchang- 
ed his  ticket, — second-class  for  first-class. 
It  was  a  noble  deed,  the  expense  falling 
all  upon  his  own  pocket ;  for,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  he  would  have 
charged  his  employers  with  the  full  Hrst- 
class  fare.  He  had  seen  Colonel  Osborne 
seat  himself  in  a  cariiage,  and  within 
two  minutes  he  was  occupying  the  oppo- 
site place.  The  Colonel  was  aware  that 
he  had  noticed  the  man's  tace  lately,  but 
did  not  know  where. 

"  Very  fine  summer  weather,  sir,"  said 
Bozzle. 

"  Very  fine,"  said  the  Colonel,  burying 
himself  behind  a  newspaper. 

"They  is  getting  up  their  wheat  nice- 
ly in  these  parts,  sir." 

The  answer  to  this  was  no  more  than 
a  grunt.  But  Bozzle  was  not  offended. 
Not  to  be  offended  is  the  special  duty  of 
all  policemen,  in  and  out  of  ofiice  ;  and 
tiie  journey  from  Exeter  to  London  was 
long,  and  was  all  before  him. 

"A  very  nice  little  secluded  village  is 
Xuncombe  Putney,"  said  Bozzle,  as  the 
train  was  leaving  the  Salisbury  station. 

At  Salisbury  two  ladies  had  left  the 
carriage,  no  one  else  had  got  in,  and  Boz- 
zle was  alone  with  the  Colonel. 

"I  dare  say,"  said  the  Colonel,  who 
by  this  time  had  relinquished  his  shield, 
and  who  had  begun  to  compose  himself 
for  sleep,  or  to  pretend  to  compose  him- 
self, as  soon  as  he  heard  Bozzle's  voice. 
He  had  been  looking  at  Bozzle,  and 
though  he  had  not  discovered  the  man's 
trade,  had  told  himself  that  his  compan- 
ion was  a  thing  of  dangers, — a  thing  to 
be  avoided,  by  one  engaged  as  had  been 
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he  himself,  on  a  special  and  secret  mis- 
sion. 

"  Saw  you  there, — calling  at  the  Clock 
House,"  said  Bozzle. 

"  Very  likely,"  said  the  Colonel, 
throwing  his  head  well  back  into  the 
corner,  shutting  his  eyes,  and  uttering  a 
slight  pieliminary  snore. 

"  Very  nice  family  of  ladies  at  the 
Clock  House,"  said  Bozzle.  The  Colonel 
answered  him  by  a  more  developed  snore. 
"  Particularly  Mrs.  T.,"  said  Bozzle. 

The  Colonel  could  not  stand  this. 
He  was  so  closely  implicated  with  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  at  the  present  moment  that  he 
could  not  omit  to  notice  an  address 
so  made  to  him.  "  What  the  devil  is 
that  to  you,  sir  ?  "  said  he,  jumping  up 
and  confronting  Bozzle  in  his  wrath. 

But  policemen  have  always  this  advan- 
tage in  their  difficulties,  that  they  know 
to  a  fraction  what  the  wrath  of  men  is 
Avorth,  and  what  it  can  do.  Sometimes 
it  can  dismiss  a  policeman,  and  sometimes 
break  his  head.  Sometimes  it  can  give 
him  a  long  and  troublesome  job,  and 
sometimes  it  may  be  wrath  to  the  death. 
But  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases  it  is 
not  a  fearful  thing,  and  the  policeman 
knows  well  when  he  need  not  fear  it, 
On  the  present  occasion  Bozzle  was  not 
at  all  afiaid  of  Colonel  Osborne's  wrath. 

"  Well,  sir,  not  much,  indeed,  if  you 
come  to  that.     Only  you  was  there,  sir." 

"  Of  course  I  was  there,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"  And  a  very  nice  young  gentleman  is 
Mr.  Stanbury,"  said  Bozzle. 

To  this  Colonel  Osborne  made  no  re- 
ply, but  again  had  resort  to  his  newspa- 
per in  the  most  formal  manner. 

"  He's  a  going  down  to  his  family,  no 
doubt,"  said  Bozzle. 

"He  may  be  going  to  the  devil  for 
what  I  know,"  said  the  Colonel,  who 
could  not  restrain  himself. 

"  I  suppose  they're  all  friends  of  Mrs. 
T.'s?"  asked  Bozzle. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  believe 
that  you're  a  spy." 

"  No,  Colonel,  no  ;  no,  no  ;  I'm  no 
spy.  I  wouldn't  demean  myself  to  be 
such.  A  spy  is  a  man  as  has  no  profes- 
sion, and  nothing  to  justify  his  looking 
into  things.  Things  must  be  looked  into. 
Colonel ;  or  how's  a  man  to  know  where 
he  is  ?  or  how's  a  lady  to  know  where 
she  is  ?  But  as  for  spies,  except  in  the 


way  of  evidence,  I  don't  think  nothing  of 
'em."  Soon  after  this,  two  more  passen- 
gers entered  the  train,  and  nothing  more 
was  s;iid  between  Bozzle  and  the  Colonel. 

The  Colonel,  as  soon  as  he  reached 
London,  went  home  to  his  lodgings, 
and  then  to  his  club,  and  did  his  best  to 
enjoy  himself.  On  the  following  Mon- 
day he  intended  to  start  for  Scotland. 
But  he  could  not  quite  enjoy  himself, — 
because  of  Bozzle.  He  felt  that  he  was 
being  watched ;  and  there  is  nothing 
that  any  mnn  hates  so  much  as  that, 
especially  when  a  lady  is  concerned. 
Colonel  Osborne  knew  that  his  visit  to 
Nuncombe  Putney  had  been  very  in- 
nocent ;  but  he  did  not  like  the  feeling 
that  even  his  innocence  had  been  made 
the  subject  of  observation. 

Bozzle  went  away  at  once  to  Trevel- 
yan, whom  he  found  at  his  chambers. 
He  himself  had  had  no  very  deep-laid 
scheme  in  his  addresses  to  Colonel  Os- 
borne. He  had  begun  to  think  that 
very  little  would  come  of  the  affiiir, — 
especially  after  Hugh  Stanbury  had  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene, — and  had  felt 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  lost  by 
presenting  himself  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Colonel.  It  was  necessary  that  he 
should  make  a  report  to  his  employer, 
and  the  report  might  be  made  a  little 
more  full  after  a  few  words  with  the 
man  whom  he  had  been  "  looking  into." 
"  Well,  Mr,  Trewillian,"  he  said,  seating 
himself  on  a  chair  close  against  the 
wall,  and  holding  his  hat  between  the 
knees, — "I've  seen  the  parties,  and 
know  pretty  much  all  about  it." 

"  All  I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Bozzle,  is, 
whether  Colonel  Osborne  has  been  at 
theClockHouse?" 

"  He  has  been  there,  Mr.  Trewillian. 
There  is  no  earthly  doubt  about  that. 
From  hour  to  hour  I  can  tell  you  pretty 
nearly  where  he's  been  si?ice  he  left 
London."  Then  Bozzle  took  out  his 
memorandum-book. 

"  I  don't  care  about  all  that,"  said 
Trevelyan. 

"  I  dare  say  not,  sir  ;  but  it  may  'be 
wanted  all  the  same.  Any  gentleman 
acting  in  our  way  can't  be  too  par- 
ticular,—can't  have  too  many  facts. 
The  smallest  little, — tiddly  things," — 
and  Bozzle  as  he  said  this  seemed  to  en- 
joy immensely  the  flavor  of  his  own 
epithet, — "  the    smallest  little  '  tiddly  ' 
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tilings  do  so  often  turn  up  trumps  when 
you  get  your  evidence  into  court." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  get  any  evidence 
into  court." 

"  Maybe  not,  sir.  A  gentleman  and 
lady  is  always  best  out  of  court  as  long 
as  things  can  hang  on  any  way  ; — but 
sometimes  things  won't  hang  on  no 
way." 

Trevelyan,  who  was  conscious  that 
the  employment  of  Bozzle  was  discredit- 
able, and  whose  aftairs  in  Devonshire 
were  now  in  the  hands  of,  at  any  rate,  a 
more  honorable  ally,  was  at  present 
mainly  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  ex- 
policeman.  "  I  have  no  doubt  you've 
been  very  careful,  Mr.  Bozzle,"  said  he. 

"There  isn't  no  one  in  the  business 
could  be  more  so,  Mr.  Trewillian." 

"  And  you  have  found  out  what  it 
was  necessary  that  I  should  know. 
Colonel  Osborne  did  go  to  the  Clock 
House  ?  "      _ 

"  Was  let  in  at  the  front  door  on  Fri- 
day the  5th  by  Sarah  French,  the  house- 
maid, at  10.37  A.M.,  and  was  let  out 
again  by  the  same  young  woman  at 
11.41  A.M.  Perhaps  you'd  li^e  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  entry,  Mr.  Trewillian?" 

"  No,  no,  no." 

"  It  doesn't  matter.  Of  course  it'll  be 
with  me  when  it's  wanted.  Who  was 
with  him,  exactly,  at  that  time,  I  can't 
say.  There  is  things,  Mr.  Trewillian, 
one  can't  see.  But  I  don't  think  as  he 
saw  neither  Mrs.  Stanbury,  nor  Miss 
Stanbury, — not  to  speak  to.  I  did  just 
have  one  word,  promiscuous,  with  Sarah 
French,  *  after  he  was  gone.  Whether 
the  other  young  lady  was  with  'em  or 
not,  and  if  so  for  how  long,  I — can't — 
say.  There  is  things,  Mr.  Trewillian, 
which  one  can't  see." 

How  Trevelyan  hated  the  man  as  he 
went  on  with  ]>is  odious  details, — details 
not  one  of  which  possessed  the  slightest 
importance.  "  It's  all  right,  I  dare  say, 
Mr.  Bozzle.  And  now  about  the  ac- 
count." 

"Quite  so,  Mr.  Trewillian.  But 
there  was  one  question; — just  one  ques- 
tion." 

"  What  question  ?  "  said  Trevelyan, 
almost  angrily. 

"  An^  there's  another  thing  I  must 
tell  you,  too,  Mr.  Trewillian.  I  come 
back  to  town  in  the  same  carriage  with 
the  Colonel.    I  thought  it  better." 


"  You  did  not  tell  him  who  you 
were  ?  " 

"No,  Mr.  Trewillian;  I  didn't  tell 
him  that.  I  don't  think  he'd  say  if  you 
was  to  ask  him  that  I  told  him  nmch  of 
anything.  No,  Mr.  Trewillian,  I  didn't 
tell  him  nothing.  I  don't  often  tell  folks 
much  till  the  time  comes.  But  I  thought 
it  better,  and  I  did  have  a  word  or  two 
with  the  gent, — ^just  a  word  or  two. 
He's  not  so  very  downy,  isn't  the  Col- 
onel ;— for  one  that's  been  at  it  so  long, 
Mr.  Trewillian." 

"  I  dare  say  not.  But  if  you  could 
just  let  me  have  the  account,  Mr.  Boz- 
zle  " 

"  The  account  ?  Oh,  yes ; — that  is 
necessary  ;  ain't  it  ?  These  sort  of  in- 
quiries do  come  a  little  expensive,  Mr. 
TrewiUian ;  because  time  goes  for  so 
much  ;  and  when  one  has  to  be  down 
on  a  thing,  sharp,  you  know,  and  sure, 
so  that  counsel  on  the  other  side  can't 
part  you  from  it,  though  he  shakes  you 
like  a  dog  does  a  rat, — and  one  has  to 
get  oneself  up  ready  for  all  that,  you 
know,  Mr.  Trewillian, — as  I  was  saying, 
one  can't  count  one's  shillings  when  one 
has  such  a  job  as  this  in  hand.  Clench 
your  nail ; — that's  what  I  say  ;  be  it  even 
so.  Clench  your  nail; — that  what's 
you've  got  to  do." 

"  I  dare  say  we  shan't  quarrel  about 
the  money,  Mr,  Bozzle." 

"  Oh  dear,  no.  I  find  I  never  has  any 
words  about  the  money.  But  there's 
that  one  question.  There's  a  young  Mr. 
Stanbury  has  gone  down,  as  knows  all 
about  it.     What's  he  up  to  ?  " 

"  He's  my  particular  friend,"  said 
Trevelyan. 

"  Oh — h.  He  do  know  all  about  it, 
then  ?  " 

"  We  needn't  talk  about  that,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Bozzle." 

"  Because  there  were  words  between 
him  and  the  Colonel  upon  the  platform, 
and  very  angry  words.  The  young  man 
went  at  the  Colonel  quite  open-mouthed, 
— savage-like.  It's  not  the  way  such 
things  should  be  done,  Mr.  Trewillian  ; 
and  though  of  course  it's  not  for  me  to 
speak, — she's  your  lady, — still,  when 
you  has  got  a  thing  of  this  kind  in  hand, 
one  head  is  better  than  a  dozen.  As  for 
myself,  Mr.  Trewillian,  I  never  wouldn't 
look  at  a  case, — not  if  I  knew  it, — unless 
I  was  to  have  it  all  to  myself.    But  of 
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course  there  was  no  bargain,  and  so  I 
says  nothing." 

After  considerable  delay  the  bill  was 
made  out  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Bozzle  copy- 
ing down  the  figures  painfully  from  his 
memorandum-book,  with  his  head  much 
inclined  on  one  side.  Trevelyan  asked 
him,  almost  in  despair,  to  name  the  one 
sum ;  but  this  Bozzle  declined  to  do, 
saying  that  right  was  right.  He  had  a 
scale  of  pilfering  of  his  own,  to  which  he 
had  easily  reconciled  his  conscience ; 
and  beyond  that  he  prided  himself  on 
the  honesty  of  his  accounts.  At  hist  the 
bill  was  made  out,  was  paid,  and  Bozzle 
was  gone.  Trevelyan,  when  he  was 
alone,  threw  himself  back  on  a  sofa,  and 
almost  wept  in  despair.  To  what  a 
depth  of  degradation  had  he  not  been 
reduced ! 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NIDDON   PARK. 

As  Hugh  Stanbury  went  over  to  Less- 
boro',  and  from  thence  to  Nuncombe 
Putney,  he  thought  more  of  himself  and 
Nora  Rowley  than  he  did  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Trevelyan.  As  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
and  Colonel  Osborne,  he  felt  that  he 
knew  everything  that  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  know.  The  man  had 
been  there,  and  had  seen  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
Of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt.  That 
Colonel  Osborne  had  been  wickedly  in- 
different to  the  evil  consequences  of  such 
a  visit,  and  that  all  the  women  concerned 
had  been  most  foolish  in  permitting  him 
to  make  it,  was  his  present  conviction. 
But  he  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
the  visit  had  in  itself  been  of  all  things 
the  most  innocent.  Trevelyan  had  sworn 
that  if  his  wife  received  the  man  at  Nun- 
combe Putney,  he  would  never  see  her 
again.  She  had  seen  him,  and  this  oath 
would  be  remembered,  and  there  would 
be  increased  difficulties.  But  these  diffi- 
culties, whatever  they  might  be,  must 
be  overcome.  When  he  had  told  him- 
self this,  then  he  allowed  his  mind  to 
settle  itself  on  Nora  Rowley, 

Hitherto  he  had  known  Miss  Rowley 
only  as  a  fashionable  girl  living  with  the 
wife  of  an  intimate  friend  of  his  own  in 
London.  He  had  never  been  staying  in 
the  same  house  with  her.  Circumstan- 
ces had  never  given  to  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  assuming  the  manner  of  an  in- 
timate friend,  justifying  him  in  giving 


advice,  and  authorizing  him  to  assume 
that  semi  paternal  tone  which  is  by  far 
the  easiest  preliminary  to  love-making. 
When  a  man  can  tell  a  young  lady  what 
she  ought  to  read,  what  she  ought  to 
do,  and  whom  she  ought  to  know,  noth- 
ing can  be  easier  than  to  assure  her  that, 
of  all  her  duties,  her  first  duty  is  to  pre- 
fer himself  to  all  the  world.  And  any 
young  lady  Avho  has  consented  to  receive 
lessons  from  such  a  teacher,  will  gen- 
erally be  willing  to  receive  this  special 
lesson  among  others.  But  Stanbury  had 
hitherto  had  no  such  opportunities.  In 
London  Miss  Rowley  had  been  a  fash- 
ionable youtig  lady,  living  in  Mayfair, 
and  he  had  been, — well,  anything  but  a 
fashionable  young  man.  Nevertheless, 
he  had  seen  her  often,  had  sat  by  her 
very  frequently,  was  quite  sure  that  he 
loved  her  dearly,  and  had,  perhaps,  some 
self-flattering  idea  in  his  mind  that  had 
he  stuck  to  his  honorable  profession  as  a 
barrister,  and  were  he  possessed  of  some 
comfortable  little  fortune  of  his  own,  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  able,  after  due 
siege  operations,  to  make  this  charming 
young  woman  his  own.  Things  were 
quite  changed  now^  For  the  present. 
Miss  Rowley  certainly  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  fashionable  London  young 
lady.  The  house  in  which  he  would  see 
her  was,  in  some  sort,  his  own.  He 
would  be  sleeping  under  the  same  roof 
with  her,  and  would  have  all  the  advan- 
tages which  such  a  position  could  give 
him.  He  would  have  no  difficulty  now 
in  asking,  if  he  should  choose  to  ask  ; 
and  he  thought  that  she  might  be  some- 
what softer,  somewhat  more  likely  to 
yield  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  than  she 
would  have  been  in  London.  She  was 
at  Nuncombe  in  weak  circumstances,  to 
a  certain  degree  friendless ;  with  none  of 
the  excitement  of  society  around  her, 
with  no  elder  sons  buzzing  about  her 
and  filling  her  mind,  if  not  her  heart, 
with  the  glories  of  luxurious  primogeni- 
ture. Hugh  Stanbury  certainly  did  not 
dream  that  any  special  elder  son  had  as 
yet  been  so  attracted  as  to  have  made  a 
journey  to  Nuncombe  Putney  on  Nora's 
behalf.  But  should  he  on  this  account, 
— because  she  would  be,  as  it  were, 
without  means  of  defence  from  his  at- 
tack,— should  he  therefore  take  advan- 
tage of  her  weakness  ?  She  would,  of 
course,  go  back  to  her  London  life  after 
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some  short  absence,  and  would  again,  if 
free,  have  her  chance  among  the  favored 
ones  of  the  earth.  What  had  he  to  offer 
to  her  ?  He  had  taken  the  Clock  House 
for  his  mother,  and  it  would  be  quite  as 
much  as  he  could  do,  when  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan  should  have  left  the  village,  to 
keep  up  that  establishment  and  main- 
tain himself  in  London, — quite  as  much 
as  he  could  do,  even  though  the  favors 
of  the  "  D.  R."  should  Qow  upon  him 
with  their  fullest  tides.  In  such  circum- 
stances, would  it  be  honorable  in  him  to 
ask  a  girl  to  love  him  because  he  found 
her  defenceless  in  his  mother's  house? 

"  If  there  hain't  another  for  Nun- 
combe,"  said  Mrs.  Clegg's  Ostler  to  Mrs. 
Clegg's  Boots,  as  Stanbury  was  driven 
off  in  a  gig. 

"  That  be  young  Stanbury,  a-gorng  of 
whome." 

"  They  be  all  a-going  for  the  Clock 
House.  Since  the  old  'oomnn  took  to 
thick  there  house,  there  be  folk  a-comin' 
and  a-goin'  every  day  loike." 

"  It's  along  of  the  madam  that  they 
keeps  there,  Dick,"  said  the  Boots. 

"  I  didn't  care  if  there'd  be  madams 
allays.  They're  the  best  as  is  going  for 
trade  anyhow,"  said  the  ostler.  What 
the  ostler  said  was  true.  When  there 
comes  to  be  a  feeling  that  a  woman's 
character  is  in  any  way  tarnished,  there 
comes  another  feeling  that  everybody  on 
the  one  side  may  charge  double,  and  that 
everybody  on  the  other  side  must  pay 
double,  for  everything.  Hugh  Stanbuiy 
could  not  understand  why  lie  was  charg-. 
ed  a  shilling  a  mile,  instead  of  ninepence, 
for  the  gig  to  Nuncombe  Putney.  He 
got  no  satisfactory  answer,  and  had  to 
pay  the  shilling.  The  truth  was,  that  gigs 
to  Nuncombe  Putney  had  gone  up,  since 
a  lady,  separated  from  her  husband,  with 
a  colonel  running  after  her,  had  been 
taken  in  at  the  Clock  House. 

"  Here's  Hugh  !  "  said  Priscilla,  hurry- 
ing to  the  front  door.  And  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury hurried  after  her.  Her  son  Hugh 
was  the  apple  of  her  eye,  the  best  sou 
that  ever  lived,  generous,  noble,  a  thor- 
ough man, — almost  a  god  ! 

"Dear,  dear,  oh  dear!  Who'd  have 
expected  it  ?  God  bless  you,  my  boy  ! 
Why  didn't  you  write  ?  Priscilla,  what 
is  there  in  the  house  that  he  can  eat  ?  " 

"  Plenty  of  bread  and  cheese,"  said 
Priscilla,  laughing,  with  her  hand  inside 


her  brother's  arm.    For  though  Priscilla  _ 
hated  all  other  men,  she  did  not  hate  her  ' 
brother  Hugh.     "  If  you  wanted  things 
nice  to  eat  directly  you  got  here,  you 
ought  to  have  written." 

"I  shall  want  my  dinner,  like  any 
other  Christian, — in  due  time,"  said 
Hugh.  "  And  bow  is  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
— and  how  is  Miss  Rowley  ?  " 

He  soon  found  himself  in  company 
with  those  two  ladies,  and  experienced 
some  immediate  difficulty  in  explaining 
the  cause  of  his  sudden  coming.  But  this 
was  soon  put  aside  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  When  did  you  see  my  husband  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  I  saw  him  yesterday.  He  was  quite 
well." 

"  Colonel  Osborne  has  been  here,"  she 
said. 

"  I  know  that  he  has  been  here.  I  met 
him  at  the  station  at  Exeter.  Perhaps  I 
should  not  say  so,  but  I  wish  he  had 
remained  away." 

"  We  all  wish  it,"  said  Priscilla. 

Then  Nora  spoke.  "  But  what  could 
we  do,  Mr.  Stanbury  ?  It  seemed  so 
natural  that  he  should  call  when  he  was 
in  the  neighborhood.  We  have  known 
him  so  long ;  and  how  could  we  refuse 
to  see  him  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  let  any  one  think  that  I'm 
afraid  to  see  any  man  on  earth,"  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan.  "  If  he  had  ever  in  his 
life  said  a  word  that  he  should  not  have 
said,  a  word  that  would  have  been  an 
insult,  of  course  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. But  the  notion  of  it  is  pre- 
posterous. Why  should  I  not  have  seen 
him?" 

"  I  think  he  was  wrong  to  come,"  said 
Hugh. 

"  Of  course  he  was  wrong — wickedly 
wrong,"  said  Priscilla. 

Stanbury,  finding  that  the  subject  was 
openly  discussed  between  them,  declared 
plainly  the  mission  that  had  brought  him 
to  Nuncombe.  "Trevelyan  heard  that 
he  -was  coming,  and  asked  me  to  let  him 
know  the  truth." 

"Now  you  can  tell  him  the  truth," 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  with  something  of 
indignation  in  her  tone,  as  though  she 
thought  that  Stanbury  had  taken  upon 
himself  a  task  of  which  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed. 

"But  Colonel  Osborne  came  specialjy 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Cockcbaffington,"  said 
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ISTora,  "and  not  to  see  us.  Louis  ought 
to  know  tliat." 

"  Nora,  how  can  you  demean  yourself 
to  care  about  sucli  trash?"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan.  "  Who  cares  Avhy  he  came 
liere  ?  His  visit  to  me  was  a  tiling  of 
course.  If  Mr.  Trevelyan  disapproves 
of  it,  let  hitn  say  so,  and  not  send  secret 
messengers." 

"  Am  I  a  secret  messenger  ? "  said 
Hugh  Stanbury. 

"  There  has  been  a  man  here,  inquiring 
of  the  servants,"  said  Priscilla.  So  that 
odious  Bozzle  had  made  his  foul  mission 
known  to  them !  Stanbury,  however, 
thought  it  best  to  say  nothing  of  Bozzle, 
— not  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  ever 
heard  of  Bozzle.  "  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan does  not  mean  you,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  I  mean,"  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  "I  am  so  harassed  and 
fevered  by  these  suspicions  that  I  am 
driven  neaily  mad."  Then  she  left  the 
room  for  a  minute  and  returned  with 
two  letters.  "There,  Mr.  Stanbury;  I 
got  that  note  from  Colonel  Osborne,  and 
wrote  to  liim  that  reply.  You  know  all 
about  it  now.  Can  you  say  that  I  was 
wrong  to  see  him  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  that  he  was  wrong  to 
come,"  said  Hugh. 

"  Wickedly  wrong,"  said  Priscilla, 
again. 

"You  can  keep  the  letters,  and  show 
them  to  my  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan; "then  he  will  know  all  about  it." 
But  Stanbury  declined  to  keep  the  letters. 

He  was  to  remain  the  Sunday  at  Nun- 
combe  Putney  and  return  to  London  on 
the  Monday.  There  was,  therefore,  but 
one  day  on  which  he  could  say  what  he 
had  to  say  to  Nora  Rowley.  When  he 
came  down  to  breakfast  on  the  Sunday 
morning  he  had  almost  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  her.  As 
for  Nora,  she  was  in  a  state  of  mind 
much  less  near  to  any  fixed  purpose. 
She  had  told  herself  that  she  loved  this 
man, — had  indeed  done  so  in  the  clearest 
way,  by  ac-knowledging  the  fact  of  her 
love  to  another  suitor,  by  pleading  to 
that  other  suitor  the  fact  of  her  love  as 
an  insuperable  reason  why  he  should  be 
rejected.  There  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  about  it  to  her.  When  Priscilla 
had  declared  that  Hugh  Stanbury  was  at 
the  door,  her  heart  had  gone  into  her 
mouth.     Involuntarily  she    had  pressed 


her  hands  to  her  sides,  and  had  held  her 
breath.  Why  had  he  come  there?  Had 
he  come  there  for  her?  Oh  !  if  he  had 
come  there  for  her,  and  if  she  might  dare 
to  forget  all  the  future,  how  sweet — sweet- 
est of  all  things  in  heaven  or  earth — might 
be  an  August  evening  with  him  among 
the  lanes  !  But  she,  too,  had  endeavored 
to  be  very  prudent.  She  had  told  herself 
that  she  was  quite  unfit  to  be  the  wife  of 
a  poor  man, — that  she  would  be  only  a 
burden  round  his  neck,  and  not  an  aid  to 
him.  And  in  so  telling  herself,  she  had 
told  herself  also  that  she  had  been  a  fool 
not  to  accept  Mr.  Glascock.  She  should 
have  dragged  out  from  her  heart  the  im- 
age of  this  man  who  had  never  even 
whispered  a  word  of  love  in  her  ears,  and 
should  have  constrained  herself  to  re- 
ceive with  aftection  a  man  in  loving 
whom  there  ouglit  to  be  no  difficulty. 
But  when  she  had  been  repeating  those 
lessons  to  herself,  Hugh  Stanbury  had 
not  been  in  the  house.  Now  he  was 
there  ; — and  what  must  be  her  answer  if 
he  should  whisper  that  word  of  love  ?  She 
had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  treason  in 
her  to  disown  the  love  she  felt,  if  ques- 
tioned concerning  her  heart  by  the  man 
to  whom  it  had  been  given. 

They  all  went  to  church  on  the  Sun- 
day morning,  and  up  to  that  time  Nora 
had  not  been  a  moment  alone  with  the 
man.  It  had  been  decided  that  they 
should  dine  early,  and  then  ramble  out, 
when  the  evening  would  be  less  hot  than 
the  day  had  been,  to  a  spot  called  Nid- 
don  Park.  This  was  nearly  three  miles 
from  Nuncombe,  and  was  a  beautiful 
wild  slope  of  ground  full  of  ancient, 
blighted,  blasted,  but  still  half-living 
oaks, — oaks  that  still  brought  forth 
leaves, — overlooking  a  bend  of  the  river 
Teign.  Park,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word,  there  was  none,  nor  did  they  who 
lived  round  Nuncombe  Putney  know 
whether  Niddon  Park  had  ever  been  en- 
closed. But  of  all  the  spots  in  that 
lovely  neighborhood,  Priscilla  Stanbury 
swore  that  it  was  the  loveliest;  and,  as 
it  had  never  yet  been  seen  by  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan or  her  sister,  it  was  determined 
that  they  would  walk  there  on  this  Au- 
gust afternoon.  There  were  four  of  them, 
— and,  as  was  natural,  they  fell  into  par- 
ties of  two  and  two.  But  Priscilla  walked 
with  Nora,  and  Hugh  Stanbury  walked 
with  his  friend's  wife.     Nora  was  talka- 
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tive,  but  demure  in  her  manner,  and 
speaking  now  and  again  as  though  she 
were  giving  words  and  not  thouglits. 
She  felt  that  there  was  something  to  hide, 
and  was  suiFering  from  disappointment 
that  their  party  should  not  have  been 
otherwise  divided.  Had  Hugh  spoken 
to  her  and  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  she 
could  not  have  accepted  him,  because 
she  knew  that  they  were  both  poor,  and 
that  she  vvas  not  fit  to  keep  a  poor  man's 
house.  She  had  declared  to  herself 
most  plainly  that  that  must  be  her  course  ; 
— but  yet  she  was  disappointed,  and 
talked  on  with  the  knowledge  that  she 
had  something  to  conceal. 

When  they  were  seated  beneath  an 
old,  riven,  withered  oak,  looking  down 
upon  the  river,  they  were  still  divided 
in  the  same  way.  In  seating  herself  she 
had  been  very  anxious  not  to  disarrange 
that  arrangement, — ahnost  equally  anx- 
ious not  to  seem  to  adliere  to  it  with  any 
special  purjiose.  She  was  very  careful 
that  there  should  be  nothing  seen  in  her 
manner  that  was  in  any  way  special, — 
but  in  the  meantime  she  was  sufiering 
an  agony  of  trouble.  He  did  not  care 
for  her  in  the  least.  She  was  becoming 
sure  of  that.  She  had  given  all  her  love 
to  a  man  who  had  none  to  give  her  in 
return.  As  she  thought  of  this  she  al- 
most longed  for  the  ofl:er  of  that  which 
she  knew  she  could  not  have  accepted 
had  it  been  offered  to  her.  But  she 
talked  on  about  the  scenery,  about  the 
weather, — descanting  on  the  pleasure  of 
living  where  such  loveliness  was  within 
reach.  Then  there  came  a  pause  for  a 
moment.  "  Nora,  "  said  Priseilln,  "  I  do 
not  know  what  you  are  thinking  about, 
but  it  is  not  of  the  beauty  of  Niddon 
Park."  Then  there  came  a  faint  sound 
as  of  an  hysterical  sob,  and  then  a  gur- 
gle in  the  throat,  and  then  a  pretence  at 
laughter. 

"  I  don't  believe  I  am  thinking  of  any- 
thing at  all,"  said  Nora. 

After  which  Hugh  insisted  on  descend- 
ing to  the  bank  of  the  river,  but,  as  the 
necessity  of  reclimbing  the  slope  was 
quite  manifest,  none  of  the  girls  would 
go  with  him.  "Come,  Miss  Rowley," 
said  he,  "  will  you  not  show  them  that  a 
lady  can  go  tip  and  down  a  hill  as  well 
as  a  man  ?  " 

"  I  had  rather  not  go  up  and  down  the 
hill,"  said  she. 
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Then  he  understood  that  she  was  an- 
gry with  him  ;  and  in  some  sort  surmised 
the  cause  of  her  anger.  Not  that  he 
believed  that  she  loved  him ;  but  it  seem- 
ed possible  to  him  that  she  resented  the 
absence  of  his  attention.  He  went 
down,  and  scrambled  out  on  the  rocks 
into  the  bed  of  the  river,  M'hile  the  girls 
above  looked  down  upon  him,  watching 
the  leaps  that  he  made.  Priscilla  and 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  cnlled  to  him,  bidding 
him  beware ;  but  Nora  called  not  at  all. 
He  was  whistling  as  he  made  his  jumps, 
but  still  he  heard  their  voices,  and  knew 
that  he  did  not  hear  Nora's  voice.  He 
poised  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  rock  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  looked  up 
the  river  and  down  the  river,  turning 
himself  carefully  on  his  narrow  foothold  ; 
but  he  was  thinking  only  of  Nora. 
Could  there  be  anything  nobler  than  to 
struggle  on  with  her,  if  she  only  would 
be  willing  ?  But  then  she  was  young  ; 
and  should  she  yield  to  such  a  request 
from  him,  she  would  not  know  what  she 
was  yielding.  He  turned  again,  jump- 
ing from  rock  to  rock  till  he  reached  the 
bank,  and  then  made  his  way  again  up 
to  the  withered  oak. 

"You  would  not  have  repented  it  if 
you  had  come  down  with  me,"  he  said 
to  Nora. 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  she 
answered. 

When  they  started  to  i-eturn  she  step- 
ped on  gallantly  with  Priscilla ;  but 
Priscilla  Avas  sto|)ped  by  some  chance, 
having  some  word  to  say  to  her  brother, 
haying  some  other  word  to  say  to  Mrs. 
Trevelyan.  Could  it  be  that  her  auster- 
ity had  been  softened,  and  that  in  kind- 
ness she  contrived  that  Nora  should  be 
left  some  yards  behind  them  with  her 
brother?  Whether  it  were  kindness,  or 
an  unkind  error,  so  it  was.  Nora,  when 
she  perceived  what  destiny  was  doing 
for  her,  Avould  not  interfere  with  destiny. 
If  he  chose  to  speak  to  her  she  would 
hear  him,  and  would  answer  him.  She 
knew  very  well  what  answer  she  would 
give  him.  She  had  her  answer  quite 
ready  at  her  fingers'  ends.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  her  answer. 

They  had  walked  half  a  mile  together 
and  he  had  spoken  of  nothing  but  the 
scenery.  She  had  endeavored  to  appear 
to  be  excited.  Oh,  yes,  the  scenery  of 
Devonshire  was  delightful.     She  hardly 
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wanted  anything  more  to  make  her  hap- 
py. If  only  this  misery  respecting  her 
sister  could  be  set  right !  * 

"And  you,  you  yourself, "  said  he, 
"  do  you  mean  that  there  is  nothing  you 
want  in  leaving  London  ?  " 

"  Not  much,  indeed." 

"It  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  that 
kind  of  life  was, — was  very  pleasant  to 
you." 

"  What  kind  of  life,  Mr.  Stanbury  ?  " 

"  Tlie  life  that  you  were  living, — go- 
ing ont,  being  admired,  and  having  the 
rich  .and  dainty  all  around  vou." 

"  I  don't  dislike  people  because  they 
are  rich,"  she  said. 

"No;  nor  do  I ;  and  I  despise  those 
who  affect  to  dislike  them.  But  all  can- 
not be  rich." 

"  Nor  all  dainty,  as  you  choose  to  call 
them." 

"  But  they  who  have  once  been  dainty, 
— as  I  call  them, — never  like  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  daintiness.  You 
have  been  one  of  the  dainty.  Miss 
Rowley." 

"Havel?" 

"  Certainly ;  I  doubt  whether  you 
would  be  happy  if  you  thought  that 
your  daintiness  had  departed  from  you." 
^  "  I  hope,  Mr.  Stanbury,  that  no'thing 
nice  and  pleasant  has  departed  from  me. 
If  I  have  ever  been  dainty,  dainty  I  hope 
I  may  remain.  I  will  never,  at  any  rate, 
give  it  up  of  my  own  accord."  Why 
she  said  this,  she  could  never  explain  to 
herself.  She  had  certainly  not  intended 
to  rebuff  him  when  she  had  been  saying 
it.  But  he  spoke  not  a  word  to  her  fur- 
ther as  they  walked  home,  either  of  her 
mode  of  life  or  of  his  own. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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It  is  a  sad  reflection,  forced  upon  us  by 
evidence  too  f^tro^g  to  be  resisted,  that 
the  very  progress  of  civilization  is  fre- 
quently purchased  at  the  cost  of  evils 
only  a  trifle  less  grave  than  those  which 
it  removes.  The  most  wholesome  dis- 
trust in  rose-colored  views  of  the  olden 
time  cannot  protect  us  from  occasionally 
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being  rudely  reminded  that  we  are  still 
a  good  way  from  the  Golden  Age,  and 
that  in  this  or  that  particular  point  our 
"  benighted  ancestors  "  had  clearly  the 
advantage  of  us.  In  some  lines  of  advance- 
ment modern  science  and  co-operation 
have  achieved  such  bewildering  marvels, 
that  sobering  reflections  of  this  sort  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  slightly  over-con- 
fident spirit  of  the  present  age  in  a 
modest  frame  of  mind.  Our  triumphs 
are  unquestionably  immense.  But  we 
need  to  be  reminded  that  our  defeats  and 
losses  tend  to  be  on  a  commensurate 
scale.  In  numberless  trades  and  occu- 
pations, all  having  for  their  object  the 
good  of  society  at  large,  the  lives,  health, 
and.  happiness  of  the  human  beings  who 
follow  them  are  one  steady,  continued 
sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  others.  And 
setting  aside  such  essentially  injurious 
trades,  all  the  social  body,  it  is  beginning 
to  be  perceived,  is  paying  a  very  consi- 
derable price  for  the  mere  convenience 
and  rapidity  of  locomotion  alone  which 
it  now  enjoys,  which  is  beyond  question 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  mo- 
dern times.  To  this,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree is  owing  that  want  of  calmness  and 
leisure,  that  high-pressure  speed  which 
makes  life  in  the  great  centres  of  modern 
civilization  more  exhausting  than  old- 
fashioned  campaigning.  In  former  days, 
people  who  had  to  go  long  distances 
either  walked,  or  rode  on  horseback,  and, 
even  if  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
new-fangled  luxuries  of  the  coach  or 
the  wagon,  the  whole  proceeding  was 
so  slow  and  deliberate,  that  it  re- 
sembled rather  a  picnic  than  a  journey, 
while  the  alternative  was  plenty  of 
vigorous  exercise  and  abundance  of  fresh 
air.  Travelling  now  is  not  exercise,  but 
a  process — convenient,  and,  with  our 
modern  requirements,  indispensable  no 
doukt,  but  as  fltr  as  possible  removed  from 
exercise,  and  not  necessarily  connected 
with  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.  Business 
or  caprice  causes  us  to  resolve  that  this 
afternoon  or  to-morrow  morning  we  will 
go  100,  200,  300  miles  from  our  present 
position.  No  sooner  thought  than  done. 
We  are  carried  to  the  railwny  station, 
and  then,  after  going  through  certain 
formalities,  a  process  is  commenced 
which  rarely  fails  to  deliver  us  at  the 
spot  we  wish  to  appear  at  in  the  allotted 
time.  Our  energies  have  not  been  called 
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forth,  except,  perhaps,  for  one  brief  mo- 
mentary spasm  of  hurry,  if  we  happened 
to  be  late  at  the  ticket  office.  Not  a 
muscle  has  been  used  and  strengthened, 
not  one  deep  draught  of  oxygen  has  been 
inhaled ;  we  have  had  a  nightmare 
vision  of  fields,  trees,  and  earth-cuttings, 
broken  occasionally  by  the  sulphurous 
twilight  of  the  tunnels,  and  having  lor 
a  period  weai'ied  and  blunted  our  eyes 
with  attempting  to  read  a  book  or  a 
paper,  we  await  with  cold  feet  or  dust- 
begrimed  skins,  according  to  the  season, 
the  moment  of  deliverance.  No  one  will 
suppose  us  ill-advised  enough  to  be 
querulous  over  this  ;  but  the  point  which 
we  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  modern 
times,  by  the  mere  progress  of  discovery 
in  locomotion,  have  lost  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  health  and  strength.  All 
animals  get  their  sufficient  exercise 
by  the  necessity  they  are  under  of 
moving  about  in  search  of  food,  and 
domestic  animals  are  less  vigorous 
and  healthy  than  their  wild  congeners, 
simply  because  this  exercise  is  curtailed 
by  the  services  they  receive  from  man. 
But,  further,  men  are  not  only  under  the 
necessity  of  exercising  their  bodies  much 
less,  but  bytlie  conditions  of  modern hfe 
they  are  under  the  necessity  of  exercis- 
ing their  minds  a  great  deal  more,  than 
ever  they  did  before.  The  battle  of  Hfe 
has  now  to  be  fought  with  brains, 
and  with  bi-ains  too  often  lodged  in  flac- 
cid and  feeble  bodies.  No  doubt  there 
have  been  at  all  times  persons  who 
worked  their  minds  and  nerves  too  much 
and  their  muscles  too  little.  But  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  they  were  the  excep- 
tions, not  the  rule.  The  misfortune  of 
our  day  is  that  what  was  the  exception  is 
becoming  the  rule.  In  proportion  as 
people  "  get  on,"  as  it  is  called,  in  any 
walk  or  profession,  are  they,  for  the 
most  part,  introduced  to  a  sedentary 
nerve-exhausting  form  of  life,  a  form  of 
life  from  which  every  conception  of  old- 
fashioned  hardships  or  privations  has 
been  triumphantly  excluded  by  modern 
science ;  but  which  now  shows  itself 
none  the  less  dreadful  and  destructive. 
How  to  combat  these  destructive  in- 
fluences has  long  engaged  the  attention 
of  thoughful  men,  who  have  resolved  the 
problem  as  to  how  artificial  evils  could 
best  be  met  by  artificial  remedies.  The 
science  of  Physical  Education  professes, 


in  a  great  measure,  to  supply  the  remedy 
required. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  this  point 
many  are  by  no  means  duly  informed, 
and  that  a  considerable  mass  of  prejudice 
still  reigns  on  the  subject.  People  still 
exist  who  hold  decided  and  hostile  views 
to  physical  training  pursued  on  a  system. 
We  do  not  allude  "to  the  feeble  folk  of 
former  days,  who  considered  delicacy 
genteel  and  poetical,  and  strength  of 
body  a  coaise  endowment — "  the  pale, 
melancholy,  and  interesting  school,"  who 
spoke  by  preference  of  a  poet's  "  pale  and 
fevered  brow,"  and  thought  that  if  pretty 
women  had  good  appetites,  they  at  least 
should  not  indulge  them  before  com- 
pany. A  well-known  reaction  was  led 
against  these  j)ersons  some  years  ago, 
and  they  are  comparatively  rare  and  un- 
important now.  The  late  Nathaniel 
Ilawtliorne,  indeed,  found  English  girls 
so  like  their  brothers  that  he  had  a  diffi- 
culty in  telling  which  was  which.  But, 
even  if  there  were  not  just  a  little  exag- 
geration in  this,  most  people  would  pre- 
fer the  state  of  vigor  it  indicates  to  the 
very  opposite  state  which  all  travellers 
report  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  persons  we  have  in  view  are 
by  no  means  sentimentalists  or  valetudi- 
narians, but  often  very  robust,  healthy 
people,  who,  having  done  without  any 
particular  attention  to  physical  training 
themselves,  rather  inconsiderately  con- 
demn attention  to  it  on  the  part  of  others. 
They  have  a  rooted  idea  that  all  the  re- 
ported good  results  of  physical  training 
are  "mere  theory,"  and  will  compliment 
you  on  yonr  faith,  if  you  maintain  that  at 
any  rate  they  are  stubborn  fiicts.  They 
like  exercise,  and  will  take  it  themselves, 
provided  it  is  of  a  natvralkmd.  Field 
sports,  cricket,  and  the  like  are  unohjec- 
tionable.  There  is  nothing  new-fangled 
and  theoretical  about  them  ;  what  they  do 
with  their  whole  hearts  object  to  is  the 
silly  illusion  that  wrenching  the  arms  out 
of  the  sockets  by  means  of  pulleys  and 
ropes  (and  in  this  it  is  well  understood 
the  essence  of  gymnastics  consists)  can 
possibly  do  anybody  any  good,  least  of 
all  any  weak  or  young  person  any  good. 
Was  it  ever  contended,  it  is  asked,  that 
the  children  ofrespectable  parents  should 
swing  by  the  arms  and  turn  upside  down 
like  monkeys  or  acrobats?  In  a  word,  they 
have  not  patience  with  such  nonsense. 
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However,  all  this  is  nothing  more 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
changed  conditions  of  modern  life  de- 
mand a  change  of  domestic  habits  and 
education,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  tlie 
latter  change  lags  considerably  behind 
the  former.  Moreover,  no  fi'iend  to 
physical  education  can  have  a  moment's 
doubt  concerning  its  ultimate,  or  rather 
its  speedy,  triumph.  The  "  mere  theo- 
ries "  have  already  become  so  widely 
realized  in  concrete  facts,  and  healthy 
vigorous  bodies,  to  be  met  in  all  locali- 
ties, preaching  more  eloquently  than  any 
words  what  physical  education  has  done 
for  them,  and  what  it  does  every  day  of 
their  lives,  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel 
otherwise  than  good-humored  with  ob- 
jectors. The  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy 
body  isn  ot  easily  ruffled  even  by  unin- 
telligent opposition. 

It  will  be  no  news  to  the  readers  of 
this  Magazine  to  tell  thera  that  to  Mr. 
Maclaren,  of  Oxford,  more  than  to  any 
man  living,  is  the  cause  of  Physical 
Education  indebted  for  the  rapid  strides 
it  has  of  late  eiFected  in  this  country. 
His  magnificent  gymnasium  at  the 
University,  and  the  marvellous  results 
there  produced,  constitute  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  work  he  has  been  for  many 
years  accomplishing.  The  British  army 
is  now  trained  on  his  principles,  and 
in  gymnasia  invented  by  him.  His  last 
effort  is  worthy  to  be  placed  on  a  level 
Avith  any  of  his  fonner  achievements. 
It  is  only  a  little  book  ;  but  it  contains 
the  refined  wisdom  and  experience  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  :  it  throws  open  to 
all  the  world  the  knowledge  obtained 
in  endless  studies,  experiments,  and 
meditations. 

Mr.  Maclaren's  book  consists  of 
516  well-packed  pages,  in  which  every 
rational  and  salutary  exercise  which  boy 
or  man  can  wish  to  perform  is  illustrated 
and  described  with  a  fulness  and  cleai'- 
ness  which  render  incomprehension,  so 
to  speak,  impossible.  Tlie  work  is  a 
complete  manual  of  the  art  and  science 
of  physical  exercise.  Every  step  in  the 
early  progress,  from  the  simple  use  of 
light  dumb  bells  up  to  the  highest  feats 
on  the  trapezium,  the  vaulting  horse, 
and  the  parallel  bars,  is  taken  separately, 
and  studied  and  explained  with  undi- 
vided attention.  In  the  3d  and  4th 
sections,  by  an  ingenious  employment  of 
New  Series— Vol.  IX.,  No.  G. 


parallel  columns,  exercises  are  divided 
into  simple,  medium,  advanced,  and 
arduous,  all  perform  able  upon  the  same 
apparatus.  The  practical  and  vivid 
conception  which  the  author  has  taken 
of  his  whole  subject  is  strikingly  shown 
in  the  few  pages  headed  the  "  Rules 
for  conducting  the  Lesson  "  and  "  Regu- 
lations for  the  Gymnasium."  Every 
exercise  is  illustrated  by  one,  two,  or 
even  three  woodcuts,  clearly  giving 
the  critical  steps  in  each.  Eulogy  of 
this  part  of  the  book  is  quite  unneces- 
sary. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection  that 
would  give  a  fair  specimen  of  the  prac- 
tical portion  of  the  book,  i.e.^  that 
would  at  the  same  time  show  the  pur- 
pose and  scope  of  the  actual  Exercises, 
and  the  accuracy  and  spirit  with  Avhich 
the  text  of  the  author  has  been  illustrated 
by  artist  and  engraver.  The  machine 
called  the  "  Row  of  Rings  "  seems  to 
present  the  nearest  approach  to  this. 

"  The  single  exercise  on  this  machine 
is  a  very  simple  one,  and,  if  the  proper 
elevation  of  the  rings  be  preserved,  it 
may  be  safely  practised  without  super- 
vision, or  at  most  with  that  of  a  moni- 
tor. It  is  not  the  less  valuable  on  this 
account,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  a 
special  object  whicli  it  shares  with  the 
exercises  of  the  next  machine,  viz.,  the 
equalization  in  strength  and  develop- 
ment of  the  two  sides  of  the  upper  half 
of  the  body,  and  of  the  arms ;  for  it 
necessitates  that  only  one  side  can  work 
at  a  time,  and  that  the  amount  of  exer- 
tion will  be  the  same  for  each  side,  and 
that  therefore  the  weaker  side  will  ac- 
tually do  more,  being  the  weaker,  and 
consequently  by  the  unerring  law  of 
development  being  in  relation  to  activity, 
it  will  in  time  overtake  and  rank  with 
its  fellow  in  development  and  capacity." 

It  is,  however,  to  another  portion 
that  we  would  direct  attention,  and 
employ  the  little  space  left  to  us,  viz., 
the  introductory  chapter  in  Part  I.  on 
"  Growth  and  Development." 

It  is  for  this  part  of  his  book  that 
Mr.  Maclaren  deserves  the  especial 
thanks  of  all  who  care  for  the  progress 
of  physical  education.  It  is  a  reasoned 
and  scientific  plea  for  gymnastics,  usino- 
the  word  in  the  widest  sense.  As  it 
consists  of  a  hundred  pages,  and  is  a 
model  of  condensation,  only  a  very 
47 
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meagre  outline  of  its  contents  can  be 
expected  here.  But  the  chief  points  on 
which  the  arguinent  rests  may  perhaps 
be  faithfully  exhibited. 

Mr.  Maclaren  begins  very  appositely 
by  showing,  that  while  exercise  is  cer- 
tainly not  more  important  than  food, 
clothing,  and  fresh  air,  it  is  as  im- 
portant; while  it  is  capable  of  being 
overlooked  and  neglected  in  a  way 
which  none  of  the  other  sources  of  life 
and  health  at  all  admit  of.  A  man  who 
goes  without  his  dinner  is  soon  made 
aware  that  there  is  something  amiss  ;  an 
insufficiency  of  clothing,  again,  soon 
makes  itself  felt :  intentional  faults  in 
these  particulars  are  not  often  com- 
mitted ;  but  an  insufficiency  of  exercise, 
although  "  the  punishment  is  as  severe, 
is  not  always  as  clearly  traceable  to  the 
transgression.  Error  here,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  may  arise  from  actual 
want  of  knowledge,  ...  A  vague  feel- 
ing may  be  entertained  that  exercise  is 
a  thing  to  be  taken  ;  but  to  what  extent, 
at  what  time,  or  in  what  manner,  are  points 
on  which  few  really  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  possess  any  adequate  information. 
The  regular  urgent  reminders  which  fol- 
low on  the  neglect  of  the  other  agents 
are  missing  here,  or  if  they  do  occur  it 
is  only  as  they  affi^ct  some  one  of  them. 
For  want  of  exercise,  appetite  fails ; 
for  want  of  exercise,  comfortable  bodily 
warmth  is  not  sustained ;  for  want  of 
exercise,  refreshing  sleep  is  not  obtained  : 
but  these,  reminders  though  they  be, 
come  indirectly,  and  as  it  were  inci- 
dentally only."  This  point,  that  exer- 
cise is  the  great  instrument  of  physical 
culture^  is  frequently  dwelt  upon,  but 
not  more  than  its  importance  deserves. 
All  the  tonics,  beef-tea,  and  good  food 
in  the  world  will  not  add  a  half-inch 
to  the  narrow  chest  of  a  sickly  boy. 
All  the  "  airing "  he  may  get  from 
morning  to  night  in  southern  chmes 
wall  not  infuse  stamina  and  real  im- 
provement into  him,  unless  intention- 
ally or  otherwise  exercise  happens  to  be 
combined  with  them.  No  marvels  are 
pretended  to.  Tlie  weakly  offspring  of 
unhealthy  parents  will  never,  under  any 
training,  become  an  athlete  ;  nor  does 
he  wapt  to  become  one.  But  it  is  simply 
certain  that  if  he  takes  proper  exercise 
in  the  proper  way  he  will  become  a 
healthy,    serviceable    man,    instead    of 


passing  through  a  delicate  youth  into 
a  valetudinarian  manhood.  And  this 
leads  us  to  a  second  cardinal  proposition 
of  Mr.  Maclaren's,  viz.,  that  what  modern 
men  in  civilized  dovmtries  want  is  not 
strength  but  health,  which  is  indeed  a 
general  and  equally  diffused  strength 
over  all  the  organs  and  functions  of  the 
body.  Those  who  conceive  of  gymnas- 
tics as  aiming  only  to  make  young 
gentlemen  emulate  Blondin  or  Leotard, 
would  do  well  to  tui*n  to  these  pages  of 
Mr.  Maclaren.  Disproportioned  strength 
— that  is,  strength  in  patches  here  and 
there — whether  centred  in  the  arms,  or 
the  legs,  or  the  trunk,  or  generally  in 
the  muscular  as  compared  with  the 
other  systems,  is  what  he  holds  in 
especial  reprobation  ;  though  regarded 
by  many  as  the  highest  result  of 
gymnastics.  Men  go  about  fancying 
they  are  strong  because  they  have  a  big- 
biceps,  Avhereas,  taken  as  a  whole,  they 
are  as  feeble  as  infants.  It  is  tone, 
stamina,  endurance,  which  modern  con- 
ditions attack  most,  and  these  it  should 
be  our  chief  aim  to  maintain  or  increase, 
as  Mr.  Maclaren  puts  it  with  equal  force 
and  grace :  "  From  the  nursery  to 
the  school,  from  the  school  to  the  col- 
lege or  to  the  world  beyond,  the  brain 
and  the  nerve-strain  goes  on  continuous, 
augmenting,  intensifying.  .  .  .  These 
are  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign  of 
life  for  the  great  bulk  of  our  youths,  to 
be  encountered  in  the  schoolroom,  in 
the  study,  in  the  court  of  law,  in  the 
hospital,  in  the  asylum,  in  the  day  and 
night  visitations  in  court,  and  alley,  and 
lane  ;  and  the  hardships  encountered  in 
these  fields  of  warfare  hit  as  hard  and 
as  suddenly,  and  sap  as  insidiously,  de- 
stroy as  mercilessly,  as  the  night-march, 
the  scanty  ration,  the  toil,  the  struggle, 
or  the  weapons  of  a  w^arlike  enemy.  It 
\?>not  the  powder  to  travel  great  distances, 
carry  great  burdens,  lift  great  weights, 
or  overcome  great  material  obstruc- 
tions," which  we  now  require,  "  but 
simply  that  condition  of  body  and  that 
amount  of  vital  capacity  which  shall 
enable  each  man  in  his  place  to  pursue 
his  calling  and  work  on  in  his  working 
life  with  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort 
to  himself,  and  usefulness  to  his  fellow- 
men." 

Mr.   Maclaren  next  advances  to  the 
establishment  of   the   keystone   of   his 
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book  and  of  his  system,  concerning 
which  he  justly  anticipates  the  strongest 
and  least  intelligent  opposition  will  be 
raised.  We  refer  to  the  incorporation 
of  this  physical  training  into  the  school 
course  and  scholastic  period  of  the 
young.  He  moves  to  the  assault  of  the 
citadel  of  prejudice  which  still  domin- 
ates over  this  portion  of  his  subject  with 
the  calm  and  measured  tread  of  a  prac- 
tical tactician.  To  the  objection  that 
boys  have  not  the  time  for  such  syste- 
matic bodily  culture,  he  aptly  replies, 
that  "boys  have  time  for  anything 
which  is  found  desirable  or  necessary 
for  them  to  do  or  to  learn."  He  points 
out  that  healthy  exercise  is  not  only  not 
hostile,  but  incomparably  conducive,  to 
mental  cultivation  ;  and  that  it  supplies 
a  peculiar  "  relish  and  zest  for  bodily 
exercise,"  the  body,  as  it  were,  calling 
out  for  its  share  of  attention  and  de- 
velopment, when  the  mind  has  had  its 
sufficient  stimulus.  He  here  touches  on 
that  rhythmical  alternation  of  action 
and  reaction  which  pervades  all  orga- 
nized nature.  A  tired  brain  naturally 
leads  its  owner  to  muscular  exercise  as 
a  pleasant  counteraction,  longed  for  as 
an  inexpressible  relief.  When  it  is  not 
longed,  that  only  shows  how  completely 
health  and  nature  have  been  forgotten. 
The  cultivated  mind  can  take  exercise 
with  a  concentrated  vigor  and  profit 
which  are  utterly  unattainable  by  the 
dullard  and  dunce.  Accustomed  to 
clearness  and  accuracy  in  their  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  well-trained  minds  im- 
port these  qualities  into  their  physical 
occupations;  and,  just  as  wise  men  see 
sermons  in  stones,  they  see  exercise  and 
power  and  health  where  others  would 
only  see  ennui.  Mr.  Maplaren  insists, 
Cultivate  the  mind  as  much  as  it  will 
bear,  but  do  not,  by  ignorance  and 
stupidity,  defeat  your  own  object ;  do 
not  cram  a  boy  with  knowledge  up  to 
manhood  to  leave  him  incapable  of 
vising  it  forever  afterwards. 

"  All  exercise  should  be  free,  should 
be  voluntary,  should  be  left  entirely  to 
a  boy's  own  choice,  inclination,  and  dis- 
position." Such  are  the  remarks  made 
to  Mr.  Maclaren.  He  pertinently  an- 
swers, "  What  should  we  think  of  the 
schoolmaster  who,  because  a  boy  was 
apt  and  capable,  and  for  his  years  well 
instructed,  would  therefore  and  thence- 


forward leave  him  to  his  own  resources 
and  inclinations?"  Trusting  to  nature 
is  all  very  well,  and  up  to  a  certain 
point  necessary,  but  who  trusts  solely 
to  nature  when  he  can  get  the  benefit  of 
iirt  to  help  him  ?  Do  market-gardeners? 
Do  horse-trainers  ?  Does  anybody  who 
knows  what  he  is  about  ?  When  we 
reflect  that  it  is  precisely  those  who 
need  exercise  most  who  are  disposed  to 
take  it  least,  we  shall  the  more  clearly 
realize  the  fatuity  of  this  objection. 
And  this  leads  to  a  further  considera- 
tion which  can  hardly  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  anybody  possessed  of  sound 
ideas  on  this  subject :  we  mean  the 
notion  that  exercise  must  not  be  taken 
when  a  marked  apathy  towards  it  is 
pi'ominent.  The  idea  that  the  walk  or 
the  ride  will  fatigue  the  invalid,  that 
he  or  she  does  not  feel  "disposed"  or 
"  equal  to  the  exertion,"  constantly  acts 
as  a  bar  against  the  only  remedy  which 
can  do  them  good.  That  they  do  not 
hunger  and  thirst  for  exercise,  is  that  a 
reason  why  they  should  not  have  it? 
Are  they  kept  starving  because  they 
have  not  a  hunter's  appetite  !  The  lan- 
guid muscles  will  acquire  a  flush  of  rosy 
health  even  during  an  hour's  work  with 
a  kindly  and  sympathetic  instructor, — a 
glow  which  reminds  them  of  long-past 
years  will  follow  the  strange  yet  pleas- 
ant novelties  of  the  gymnasium.  "  But 
it  is  so  trying,  so  fatiguing,  to  delicate 
people."  And  w^hat  is  undigested 
food,  what  are  sleepless  nights,  what 
are  headache  and  backache,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  miseries  of  enfeebled 
health  ?  Are  not  these  fatiguing  ?  The 
dreaded  fatigue  is  the  indispensable 
preliminary  to  restorative  nutrition — 
fatigue  of  course  exactly  apportioned  to 
the  previous  strength  or  debility.  But 
it  is  here  w^here  the  great  error  is  made. 
People  fancy  exercise  is  only  for  the 
strong.  It  is  precisely  the  strong  who 
can  best  do  without  it.  The  really  strong 
can  take  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  them- 
selves, including  neglect  of  exercise.  It 
is  the  exercise  of  the  weak  which  de- 
mands our  care,  just  as  their  diet  and 
clothing  do.  They  can  take  much  of  noth- 
ing, but  what  they  do  take  must  be  given 
Avith  the  most  scrupulous  anxiety,  en- 
lightened by  the  most  catholic  knowledge. 
Mr.  Maclaren  passes  in  review  the 
various  school  sports,  which  it  is   often 
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fondly  supposed  are  quite  sufficient  for 
boys  as  regards  their  physical  develop- 
ment. He  does  ample  justice  to  them, 
and  would  not  have  one  neglected  or 
abolished.  But  they  are  no  more  phy- 
sical education  than  reading  in  the 
Penny  Magazine  is  mental  education. 
Without  exception,  they  develop  the 
lower  limbs  almost  exclusively,  while 
the  trunk  of  the  body — the  precious 
casket  in  which  all  the  noble  organs 
have  their  home — is  passed  over  and 
neglected.-  They  have  the  fatal  defect 
of  strengthening  the  strong  parts,  while 
they  leave  the  weak  parts  weak.  But 
the  real  truth  is,  that  not  one  or  all  of 
them  together  bring  into  play  a  tithe  of 
the  muscles  which  one  hour  in  a  gym- 
nasium sets  in  motion.  What  sport 
exercises  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  the 
back,  and  the  abdomen  as  the  rings  and 
the  trapezium  do?  Those  who  have 
any  doubt  on  this  point  should  take  a 
cricketer  or  an  oarsman  into  a  gym- 
nasium, and  see  the  figure  he  will  cut; 
not  in  exercises  requiring  the  least  skill, 
but  simply  strength. 

We  here  take  leave  of  Mr.  Maclaren, 
hoping  that  the  glimpse  we  have  striven 
to  afford  of  his  book  and  his  system  will 
have  the  natural  effect  of  making  all  who 
read  these  pages  wish  for  a  profounder 
acquaintance  with  them. 


London  Society. 
A  NIGHT  AMONG  WILD-FOWL. 

There  are  few  matters  connected  with 
our  field-sports  which  have  provoked  so 
much  superfluous  satire  and  angry  recrim- 
ination as  the  feud  between  "  flight-shoot- 
ers "  and  punt-gun  shooters.  Into  this 
question  it  is  unnecessary,  in  giving  a 
description  of  a  night's  adventures  with 
wild-fowl,  that  I  should  enter.  I  merely 
remark  that  a  man  maybe  a  "  flight-shoot- 
er "  without  being  an  outrageous  villain, 
and  that  a  punt-gun  shooter  need  not  ne- 
cessarily be  an  abandoned  wretch.  Both 
have  got  much  to  say  on  their  respective 
sides  of  the  dispute.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  wild-fowl  along  our  coasts 
and  marshes  have  to  be  slain  for  the  table ; 
and  that,  whether  sportsmen  adopt  the 
plan  or  not,  the  shooting  down  of  the 
birds  in  large  quantities  by  punt-guns 
will  not  be  discontinued.  If  a  man  finds 
his  highest   notions  of  sport  in  stealing 


along  a  creek  in  a  wet  punt,  and  dis- 
charging suddenly  upon  amass  of  sitting 
widgeon  the  contents  of  a  huge  gun — if 
the  utmost  point  of  his  ambition  is  to  kill 
his  seventy  wild-duck  with  one  shot, 
why  should  he  not  so  enjoy  himself? 
No  one  would  seek  to  limit  his  pleasures ; 
for,  after  all,  these  birds  have  to  be  shot 
for  the  market.  But  surely  he  might  be 
satisfied  with  the  number  of  his  slain  and 
the  brilliant  adventures  of  the  pursuit, 
without  constantly  accompanying  them 
with  much  illogical  abuse  of  those  who 
prefer  to  shoot  mallard  and  teal  as  they 
shoot  partridge  and  pheasant — that  is  to 
say,  by  the  exercise  of  their  individual 
skill  directed  against  the  natural  safe- 
guard of  the  birds,  their  flight.  The  man 
who  brings  down  his  two  or  three  couple 
of  ducks  as  they  pass  to  and  fro  between 
their  places  of  rest  and  feeding,  is  ac- 
cused of  frightening  aAvay  the  wild-fowl 
from  our  shores;  and  the  accusation 
comes  from  a  man  who  descends  upon 
a  whole  flock  and  kills  them  by  the  fifty ! 

However,  there  was  no  question  of 
theoretical  comparison  on  that  evening 
which  saw  us  assembled  in  the  Avariu 
kitchen  of  Marshlands  House,  hastily 
donning  those  great  boots,  warm  wrap- 
pers, and  furry  caps  with  which  we  were 
about  to  face  the  cold  night-air. 

"It  is  werry  cold,  sir,"  said  the  ancient 
and  faithful  Peter,  coming  in  from  with- 
out, and  rubbing  his  hands  briskly. 

"  And  clear  ?  "    asked  Peter's  master. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  clear  starlight.  The  moon 
isn't  up  yet,  sir — at  least,  not  to  speak 
on — law  !  sir,  you'll  ha'  your  coat  on 
fire !  " 

The  last  exclamation  was  addressed 
not  to  Peter's  master,  who  was  a  small, 
thin,  neat  gentleman,  but  to  a  large  and 
corpulent  Scotch  Bailie,  who  had  come 
down  to  the  Marshlands  on  a  visit,  and 
was  at  this  moment  so  torturing  his  gi- 
gantic frame  with  the  effort  to  get  on  his 
boots,  that  his  coat-tails,  sticking  out, 
had  almost  touched  the  glowing  coals. 

"  Losh,  me  !  "  cried  the  Bailie,  as  he 
tugged  and  gasped ;  "  I  had  nae  thocht 
that  doon  here  a  man  had  to  pit  on  boots 
to  gang  a  shootin'  in — for  a'  the  world 
as  if  he  was  aboot  to  stand  in  a  burn  a' 
day  and  fish  for  sawmon.  And  I'm 
feared  it'll  be  unco  cauld  if  we've  got  to 
wade  at  the  dead  o'  nicht  through  a  lot 
o'  sheughs  and  ditches." 
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"A  man  of  your  figure,  B.iilie,  should 
not  fear  the  cold,"  said  Mr.  Penlcy, 
whose  firm,  muscular,  nervous  constitu- 
tion was  much  better  fitted  to  withstand 
cold  than  Bailie  Gemmill's  soft,  sensitive 
adiposity;  "  and,  besides,  you  have  as 
many  wrappers  there  as  might  make 
your  outfit  for  an  Arctic  cruise." 

The  Bailie  proceeded  to  wind  himself 
up  in  these  wrappers,  until,  at  last,  his 
dimensions  were  simply  enormous.  He 
seemed  one  huge  mass  of  gray  wool, 
rauflied  up  so  that  his  neck  had  to  be 
kept  stifi",  and  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
stoop  to  pick  up  his  gun.  The  dogs,  on 
seeing  him  lift  the  well-known  imple- 
ment, jumped  up  and  began  to  bark  with 
delight,  the  stout  gentleman  endeavor- 
ing to  pacify  them  with  husky  endear- 
ments which  half-stuck  in  his  throat. 

"  Doon,  dowgs,  doon  !  Doon,  Teeger  ; 
doon.  Walnut,  ye'll  wauken  the  whole 
bouse!  Dear  me,  Peter,  why  dinna  ye 
tak  the  dowgs  outside?  " 

Peter,  being  appealed  to,  speedily  sil- 
enced the  dogs ;  and  a  few  minutes  there- 
after we  left  the  ruddy,  comfortable 
kitchen,  and  passed  out  into  the  open 
air. 

The  Bailie  shivered. 

"The  wind's  aff  the  sea,"  he  said,  as 
if  he  had  suddenly  plunged  into  a  cold 
bath. 

It  was  really  a  fine  night,  clear  and 
bright,  with  jnst  sufiicient  moonlight  to 
detect  the  outlines  of  objects.  Our  party 
were  almost  wholly  dressed  in  gray  ;  and 
as  we  passed  silently  away  from  the  im- 
mediate environs  of  Marshlands  House, 
we  might  easily  have  been  taken  for  a 
company  of  restless  spirits  by  any  un- 
fortunate yokel  who  happened  to  be  out 
at  that  unearthly  hour. 

"We  were  now  bound  for  one  of  those 
wild-fowl  haunts  which  are  every  day  be- 
coming rarer — one  of  those  secluded  dis- 
tricts of  our  seacoast  which  have  es- 
caped the  perils  of  becoming  famous, 
where  wild-fowl  find  a  retreat  which  is 
only  invaded  by  one  or  two  local  guns, 
and  where  the  possibilities  for  getting 
near  the  birds  are  unusually  facile.  I 
do  not  think  a  punt-gun  had  ever  been 
used  in  this  particular  corner  of  the 
world;  the  owner  of  Marshlands  House, 
who  did  the  most  of  the  shooting  in  the 
district,  being  far  too  great  a  lover  of 
he   ordinary  method,  and  too  great  an 


admirer  of  his  personal  prowess  with  a 
double-barrel. 

At  one  point  Mr.  Penley's  shooting- 
ground  went  right  down  to  the  sea  ;  and 
our  first  move  was  in  that  direction, 
where,  as  he  promised,  we  were  to  wit- 
ness a  pretty  sight.  We  were  walking 
quietly  along  the  side  of  a  bit  of  cover, 
in  order  to  reach  the  open  land  near  the 
shore,  when  "we  were  startled  by  a  loud 
clack  !  clack  !  and  the  breaking  away  of 
a  pair  of  tolerably  large  birds  from  out 
the  bushes.  They  rose  as  they  flew,  and 
just  as  the  dark  specks  were  visible 
against  the  clear  sky,  up  went  Penley's 
two  barrels  and  down  came  both  birds 
in  fine  style.  The  rattle  the  barrels 
made  in  the  deep  stillness  of  the  night 
seemed  rather  to  have  disconcerted  the 
Bailie,  who  had,  as  he  said,  received  no 
warning  that  a  gun  was  to  be  fired  close 
to  his  ear.  The  dogs  soon  brought  in 
the  birds ;  and  these  proved  to  be — as 
their  cry  of  danger  had  led  us  to  expect 
— a  brace  of  woodcocks,  which  Penley 
considered,  for  his  coimtry,  a  quite  won- 
derful stroke  of  luck. 

As  we  neared  the  shore,  the  greatest 
precautions  were  of  course  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  slightest  noise  carrying  on  an 
intimation  of  our  approach  to  the  birds 
we  expected  to  find  there.  Presently, 
however,  we  heard  distinctly  through 
the  deep  silence  that  continued,  varied 
and  loud  whistling,  which  tells  that  a 
company  of  widgeon  are  sailing  about  in 
the  neighborhood.  They  had  probably 
been  startled  by  the  double  shot  fired  by 
Penley ;  and  as  they  would  now  be  more 
strictly  than  ever  on  the  watch,  the 
greatest  caution  was  necessary  in  ap- 
proaching them.  By-and-by  we  found 
ourselves  in  front  of  a  sort  of  bank,  cov- 
ered with  clumps  of  furze-bushes,  and 
towards  the  top  of  this  height  we  quietly 
crept.  The  bank  overlooked  the  long, 
shelving  plain  that  the  receding  tide  had 
left  exposed ;  and  as  we  gained  the  sum- 
mit and  met  the  strong,  cold  sea-breeze, 
it  brought  us  a  confused  sound  of  the 
waves,  which,  too  far  out  of  sight  to  be 
distinguished  as  anything  but  a  dense 
purple  mass,  were  wearily  lashing  the 
coast. 

"  It's  extraordinar'  dark  !  "  muttered 
the  Bailie,  as  he  pufi*ed  and  panted  with 
his  previous  exertions.  "  I  can  see  nae- 
thing  ava!  " 
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*'■  Hush  ! "  said  Penley,  as  he  kept  care- 
fully scanning  that  long  expanse  of  sea- 
board before  us. 

The  claraor  of  the  cock  widgeon  had 
ceased,  and  it  was  almost  certain  the 
company  had  settled  somewhere  in  our 
neighborhood.  In  time,  as  our  eyes  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  place,  we  per- 
ceived a  large  black  patch  on  the  dull 
gray  plain — a  broad,  dark  stain,  as  if  a 
great  stretch  of  the  shore  were  covered 
with  sea-weed.  My  friend  pointed  this 
out  to  the  Bailie. 

"  That  dark  place,  that  looks  like  a 
broad  island,  is  one  mass  of  birds  as  thick 
as  ever  they  can  sit." 

I  fancied  I  saw  the  huge  man  tremble. 
He  raised  his  elbow  and  brought  up  his 
gun. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  Shoot !  "  he  whispered.  "Ane  might 
kill  a  dizzen  out  o'  such  a  lot !  " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  muttered  Penley,  an- 
grily ;  "  you  might  as  well  try  to  kill 
them  with  a  pea- shooter.  Let  us  go 
back  now,  and  try  the  lakes." 

We  descended  from  the  bank  and 
struck  inland  in  another  direction.  Our 
course  was  now  over  a  tract  of  marsh 
which  was  intersected  with  deep  guUies, 
many  of  which  had  runnels  of  water  in 
their  depths.  We  did  follow  a  certain 
path,  and  crossed  one  or  two  of  the 
deeper  gullies  by  means  of  planks  that 
had  been  thrown  across ;  but  on  the 
whole  our  method  of  travelling  was  a 
severe  one,  and  the  Bailie  groaned  in 
spirit.  At  last  he  came  to  a  standstill 
on  the  brink  of  a  gully  which  seemed  to 
have  a  dangerous  assortment  of  succu- 
lent water-plants  along  its  course. 

"  I  winna  stir  a  foot,"  he  said,  firmly. 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  I'll  wait  here  till  the  birds  begin  to 
pass  overhead  ;  I'm  no  used  to  jumpin' 
ower  bogs  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
like  a  will-o'-the-wisp." 

"  The  birds  won't  begin  their  flight 
for  a  couple  of  hours  yet,"  I  said. 

"  I  dinna  care.  I'm  no  a  gutta-percha 
ball  to  stot,  and  stot,  and  stotfrom  ditch 
to  ditch,  and  look  as  if  I  liked  it.  I  don't 
like  it." 

"  Hold  your  tongue  and  listen,  Bailie," 
said  Penley. 

He  did  as  he  was  desired  ;  and  then 
we  heard  clearly  and  distinctly  the  dif- 


ferent cries  of  the  wild-fowl  —the  quack- 
ing of  the  mallard,  the  hoarser  cry  of 
the  teal,  and  even  an  occasional  plain- 
tive scream  from  a  curlew. 

"  There's  music  for  you !  Can  you 
resist  the  invitation  ?  These  birds  are 
wheehng  about  the  small  lakes  over 
there,  or  paddling  about  on  the  water." 

"  There's  plenty  of  water  here,"  grum- 
bled the  Bailie. 

"  What's  the  use  o'  stoppin'  'ere,  sir  ?" 
said  Peter,  respectfully,  but  firmly. 
"The  duck  won't  come  near  you,  if 
you  stand  out  on  the  marshes  like  this." 

Bailie  Gemmill  was  at  length  goaded 
into  following  us  ;  and  in  time  we  left 
the  roughest  part  of  the  marsh  behind 
us,  and  drew  near  the  partially  wooded 
hollow  in  which  lay  several  patches  of 
water  which  Penley  dignified  with  the 
name  of  lakes.  Peter  now  took  the  lead, 
having  both  dogs  leashed,  and  guided  us 
down  a  narrow  valley  which  was  well 
filled  with  bushes.  Behind  these  bushes 
we  crept  along,  scarcely  daring  to 
breathe,  and  feeling  carefully  for  our 
footing  before  making  each  step.  Then 
he  halted,  and  we  crept  to  the  front. 
Peering  over  the  thickest  part  of  the 
bushes  and  through  the  bare  twigs  of 
the  top,  we  saw  before  us  a  quiet  little 
tarn  which,  on  one  side  especially,  where 
the  thin  moonlight  fell  upon  it,  was  of  a 
faint  gray.  Penley  moved  further  along, 
and,  in  passing,  whispered — 

"  Do  not  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  until 
I  get  into  a  good  position.  Pick  out  a 
diver  for  your  first  sliot." 

The  Bailie  and  Peter  remained  W'ith 
me,  the  latter  having  a  spare  gun  with 
him.  The  Bailie  sliivered  perceptibly, 
either  through  cold  or  the  agonies  of 
anticipation. 

On  the  darker  side  of  the  tarn  were  a 
lot  of  rushes  and  sedge  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  could  vaguely  distinguish 
certain  black  forms  moving  through  this 
tall  vegetation.  The  surface  of  the  water 
was  quite  blank,  until  a  diver  suddenly 
popped  up  and  began  slowly  paddling 
away.  I  fancied  he  was  a  golden-eye, 
and  he  oflTered  an  easy  shot,  had  it  been 
worth  while  to  shoot  him  singly.  By- 
and-by  there  was  a  loud  quacking  among 
the  rushes,  and  presently  we  could  dis- 
tinguish a  number  of  black  objects  swim- 
ming out  into  the  gray  of  the  tarn.  On 
they  came,  one  after   the   other,  appa- 
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rently  quite  unconscious  of  the  danger 
lurking  near  them,  until  the  surface  of 
the  pond  was  thickly  dotted  with  their 
dusky  forms.  I  touched  Peter  on  the 
arm,  and  pointed  to  the  spare  gun.  He 
nodded  in  reply. 

One  or  two  divers  now  made  their 
appearance,  bobbing  up  and  down  con- 
tinually. Watching  my  chance,  I  caught 
sight  of  one  which  liad  jufit  risen,  and 
at  the  same  moment  I  uttered  a  short 
whistle.  He  turned  instantaneously,  his 
head  slightly  thrown  up,  and  in  the  same 
second  he  received  the  contents  of  my 
right  barrel.  The  sharp  ring  of  the  gun 
was  the  signal  for  such  a  noise  and  con- 
fusion as  fairly  astounded  me.  I  had  no 
idea  that  the  sedges  round  this  little 
tarn  contained  such  a  mass  of  birds  as 
now  rose  into  the  air,  screaming  and 
whirring.  The  signal  was  repeated  by 
a  couple  of  shots  from  the  post  in  which 
Penley  was  placed,  followed  by  a  couple 
of  splashes  in  the  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Bailie  let  drive  into  "  the  thick 
of  them,"  with  his  two  barrels,  while  I 
discharged  my  remaining  barrel,  and 
managed  also  to  pick  oif  a  couple  of  late 
and  frightened  stragglei-s  with  the  spare 
gun  which  Peter  had  handed  to  me. 

"  Where  did  your  birds  fall,  sir  ? " 
asked  Peter  of  the  Baihe. 

"  How  should  I  ken  ?  "  retorted  the 
other,  indignantly.  "  I  fired  into  the 
birds  :  how  could  mortal  man  tell  where 
they  drapped  ?  " 

Peter  was  soon  down  by  the  side  of 
the  water,  and  the  two  dogs  swimming 
about  in  search  of  the  dead  birds.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  had  recovered  two 
couple  of  mallard,  a  couple  of  teal,  and 
a  bird  which  we,  in  the  semi-darkness, 
concluded  to  be  a  golden-eye.  The  lat- 
ter must  have  been  killed  at  once,  as 
these  birds  when  they  are  wounded 
dive,  and  very  frequently  never  return 
to  the  surface. 

"  There's  another  bird  somewhere, 
Peter,"  said  the  Bailie.  "  Ye  have  only 
seeven,  and  we  fired  eight  shots.  It's  no 
possible  that  I  could  ha'  missed,  for  ye 
see  I  ha'  a  bit  o'  paper  on  the  barrel,  and 
I  fired  as  straught  as  a  line." 

There  was  something  exceedingly  in- 
genuous in  the  Bailie's  supposing  that 
we  would,  of  course,  accuse  him  of  the 
missed  shot;  but  Penley  comforted  him 
by  saying  that  Peter  should  return  at 


break  of  day  to  sec  if  some  wounded 
bird  had  concealed  itself  among  the 
rushes. 

"And  seven  out  o'  eiglit  is  no  bad, 
Mr.  Penley,"  he  remarked,  in  reply, 
"  when  ye  conseeder  tliat  we  are  shootin' 
in  the  deed  o'  the  nicht." 

"  This  isn't  the  dead  of  night,  Bailie," 
said  Penley,  as  he  reloaded.  "  This  is  a 
fine  clear  morning." 

"  May  be,"  said  the  Bailie,  "  may  be. 
But  I'd  like  to  see  ye  read  a  chapter  in 
Nehemiah  the  noo." 

We  pushed  on  to  the  next  tarn,  which 
was  in  size  about  the  same  as  that  we 
had  just  left. 

"  The  birds  will  be  very  wary,"  said 
Penley,  "  for  they  must  have  heard  the 
sound  of  our  guns.  Indeed,  we  may 
find  none  at  all  there." 

We  advanced  very  circumspectly,  and, 
as  we  neared  the  tarn,  we  were  skirting 
the  edge  of  a  ditch  in  which  there  was  a 
little  runnel  of  Avater.  Here  a  most 
unlucky  accident  occurred.  By  some 
means  or  other  Bailie  Gemmill  had  got 
on  a  little  in  front,  and  was  pi(;king  his 
steps  carefully  by  the  side  of  the  gully, 
when  a  loud  and  sudden  noise  caused 
him  fairly  to  spring  back.  About  half 
a  dozen  wild-duck  had  been  down  in  the 
ditch,  and  had  risen  almost  from  under 
his  feet  with  that  clatter  and  whirr  and 
crying  which  mark  the  fright  of  the  mal- 
lard. The  Bailie  received  such  a  shock 
that  in  springing  back  he  stumbled,  or 
slipped,  and  the  next  moment  he  had 
tumbled  down  into  the  ditch,  while  a 
terrific  report  announced  to  us  that  both 
barrels  of  his  gun  had  gone  off".  Penley 
did  not  even  look  aftei-  his  friend.  He 
saw  in  a  moment  that  the  cries  of  these 
mallard  would  ruin  our  only  chance  of 
getting  a  shot  on  the  adjoining  tarn  ; 
and  so,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
he  put  up  his  gun  and  brought  down 
the  last  couple  of  the  ducks  which  had 
caused  the  mishap.  All  this  had  occur- 
red so  simultaneously  that  it  was  only  as 
an  afterthought  that  he  remembered  the 
explosion  of  the  Bailie's  gun,  which  had 
taken  place  with  his  own  ;  and  then,  as 
he  turned  to  the  watery  hole  in  which 
our  friend  had  sunk,  Peter  said,  as  he 
scrambled  down  the  bank — 

"  Lor,  sir,  I  fear  he's  hurthisself  But 
a  deal  o'  the  shot  just  passed  my  ear." 

The    Bailie    Avas    clearly    not    dead. 
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There  was  a  splasliing  and  heaving 
among  the  reeds,  as  thougli  a  hippopota- 
mus were  washing  himself  in  the  place ; 
and  there  was  a  hoarse  sound — a  stream 
of  ejaculations  and  expletives  in  broad, 
resonant  Scotch. 

"  You're  not  hurt,  sir  ?  "  said  Peter. 

"  Hoo  do  9/e  ken  ?  "  growled  the  mad- 
dened Bailie ;  "  lend  me  a  hand,  I  tell 
ye ;    and   if    ever    ye    catch   me   come 

shootin'  in  such  a place  as  this — ye — 

why  don't  ye  come  nearer  ?  " 

A  large  and  dark  form  now  made  its 
appearance  on  the  hank. 

"  Where's  the  gun,  sir  ?  "  asked  Peter. 

" the  gun  !    Let  it  rot  there  !     If 

I  get  safe  out,  the  gun  may  stay  in." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Bailie  ;  but  the 
gun  is  mine,"  said  Penley. 

"  And  so  is  the  ditch,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  Bailie,  struggling  into  the  moonlight. 
"  I  tell  ye,  Maister  Penley,  if  ye  left  a 
place  like  that  in  Scotland  withoot  puttin' 
a  paling  round  it,  the  law  would  hang 
ye.  And  it's  a  perfect  meeracle  ye 
havena  my  life  to  answer  for,  for  I  de- 
clare I  felt  the  wind  o'  the  shot  on  my 
face." 

"  But  why  did  you  tumble  in  ?  "  said 
Penley,  who  could  not  repress  a  smile  on 
meeting  the  melancholy  figure  now  pre- 
sented by  the  half-drowned  Bailie. 

"  Pve  got  the  gun,  sir,"  said  Peter, 
from  below.  "And  lucky  it  is  it  didn't 
fall  into  the  water." 

"  What  way  lucky  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
Bailie.  "Do  ye  expect  me,  Maister 
Penley,  to  conteenue  this  madcap  busi- 
ness, and  risk  my  life  for  the  pleasure  o' 
shootin'  at  birds  in  the  daurk  ?  " 

"  Come,    come,  Bailie,"  said  Penley. 

"  You  must  do  something  to  keep  your 

circulation  going,  and  you  may  as  well 

ad  again  and  go  with  us.     You  would 

n3ver  find  your  way  home  from  here." 

"Deed,  I'll  no  try,"  said  the  Bailie, 
earnestly. 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore, 
but  that  he  should  accompany  us  ;  and 
so,  having  ascertained  that  his  powder- 
flask,  wads,  &c.,  were  dry,  we  again 
started. 

Of  course,  there  was  not  a  bird  on  or 
aroimd  this  second  tarn  when  we  ap- 
proachd'd  it.  The  report  of  the  Bailie's 
gun  had  been  followed  by  a  succession 
of  quacks  and  screams  which  told  that, 
had  we  reached  the  water  in  silence,  we 


should  have  had  some  sport.  The  couple 
of  mallard  shot  by  Penley  were  the  only 
spoil  which  fell  to  us  from  this  second 
effort. 

The  third  and  last  piece  of  water  was 
larger  than  its  predecessors,  and  might 
even,  with  some  stretch  of  couitesy, 
have  been  called  a  small  lake.  Its  shores 
were  very  level,  and  Ave  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  approaching  it  with 
safety.  At  some  distance  the  cries  of 
the  wild-fowl  could  be  distinguished,  and 
were  so  numerous  as  to  convince  us  that 
here,  at  least,  the  birds  had  not  been 
scared  off. 

Then  the  Bailie  stopped. 

"  I'm  sayin',"  he  remarked,  "  I  think 
I'll  no  gang  forrit  to  the  water.  I'm  too 
cauld  to  be  able  to  shoot.  I'll  sit  down 
here  and  take  a  drop  o'  whiskey  and  a 
sandwich  I  have  in  my  pocket,  and  ye 
can  come  back  here  w^hen  ye  have  done. 
Losh  me,  what's  that?" 

"  A  have,  sir,"  said  Peter,  as  some  dark 
object  darted  past,  and  scuttled  away 
among  the  long  grass. 

"  As  you  please,  Bailie,"  said  Penley. 
"  And,  if  you  are  not  going  to  shoot,  you 
may  give  me  your  gun." 

"  Wi'  pleasure,"  said  the  Bailie,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

We  now  proceeded  to  seek  the  shore 
of  the  lake  at  a  spot  were  there  was  a 
small  creek,  in  which  lay  a  broad,  flat- 
bottomed  punt.  The  punt  was  moored 
beside  some  bushes,  and  it  was  to  these 
bushes  we  looked  for  means  to  get  down 
unperceived  to  the  water.  When  we 
had  finally  crept  down  to  the  margin, 
and  could  look  abroad  over  the  still 
surface  of  the  water,  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  the  wild-fowl  were  present  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  They  seemed  to  be 
more  on  the  outlook,  however,  than  they 
were  on  the  first  tarn  ;  and  several  times 
we  feared  lest  some  wheeling  duck  might 
spy  out  our  hiding-place  and  give  the 
alarm  to  his  companions. 

No  such  awkward  accident  occurred, 
however;  and  for  several  minutes  we 
stood,  admiring  the  slow  circles  made 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  dark 
forms  of  the  birds.  The  moonlight  was 
now  a  little  stronger,  and  the  water  was 
of  a  decided  bluish-gray  tinge,  on  which 
the  wild-fowl  seemed  quite  black.  Now 
and  then  a  stray  wandeier  came  sailing 
down  and  alit  on  the  water  with  a  loud 
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"  swish,"  which  caused  all  his  companions 
to  jerk  their  heads  about.  There  was 
one  especially  erratic  fellow,  who  went  on 
long  circular  excursions  all  by  himself; 
and  on  one  of  these  we  saw  that  he  was 
evidently  coming  straight  toward  us. 
Afraid  of  being  taken  unawares,  we 
simultaneously  rose  up,  exposing  the 
upper  half  of  our  bodies  above  the 
bushes.  In  an  instant  the  whole  place 
was  a  scene  of  wild  clamor,  excited 
quacking  and  croaking,  and  rapid  wheel- 
ing up  into  the  air.  Bang !  bang  !  went 
Penley's  first  gun,  simultaneously  with 
my  own  ;  and  then  again  the  barrels  of 
the  remaining  guns  echoed  through  the 
silence  of  the  place. 

Peter  jumped  into  the  punt,  with  his 
dogs. 

"  Come  quick,  sir — we'll  push  across, 
and  find  one  or  two  hiding  in  the  rushes." 

We  got  into  the  punt  and  loaded  as 
quickly  as  possible,  allowing  Peter  to 
paddle  us  silently  across.  On  the  way  we 
passed  more  than  one  dead  bird,  towards 
which  tlie  dogs  would  fain  have  leapt, 
had  we  not  restrained  them. 

Scarcely  had  the  broad  prow  of  the 
shallow  punt  rustled  in  upon  the  sedges 
than  a  couple  of  mallard  fluttered  up  and 
flew  ofi"  right  and  left.  One  fell  to  each 
of  us,  Penley's  bird  dropping  well  up  on 
shore.  This  was  a  good  beginning  ;  but 
we  found  that  the  sedgy  margin  did  not 
contain  the  number  of  birds  we  had 
begun  to  anticipate.  Another  wild-duck 
did  get  up ;  but  it  rose  far  out  of  shot, 
and  we  were  about  to  return  when  I 
heard  a  flapping  and  splashing  in  among 
the  reeds. 

"  It  is  a  wounded  bird,"  said  Peter,  un- 
leashing one  of  the  dogs.  "  Go  in,  Wal- 
nut— go  in,  good  dog,  and  seek  him 
out." 

Walnut  sprang  boldly  into  the  water, 
made  for  the  rushes,  and  after  a  little 
plunging  about  returned  with  the  bird 
in  her  mouth.  It  was  a  duck  which  had 
only  been  winged,  the  coup  de  grdce 
being  reserved  for  Peter's  experienced 
fingers. 

This  being  the  finish  of  our  lake-shoot- 
ing, and  there  being  still  some  time  to 
elapse  before  the  morning  flight-shooting 
"would  commence,  we  began  a  brisk  hunt 
after  the  killed.  The  Bailie,  being 
whistled  for,  came  down  to  the  punt  and 
took  a  seat,  though  he  was  greatly  in- 


commoded— as  were  we — by  the  wet 
dogs.  He  maintained,  however,  that  he 
now  felt  very  comfortable,  that  he  no 
longer  experienced  any  cold,  and  that  he 
was  willing  to  do  anything  or  go  any- 
where so  long  as  the  sport  could  be  con- 
tinued, 

"  I  think  it  is  an  astonishin'  fine  sensa- 
tion to  be  out  here,  a'  by  yoursel',  in  the 
deed  o'  nicht,  and  they  great  birds  fieein' 
about  your  head,  I  dinna  wonder,  Mais- 
ter  Penley,  that  ye  are  glad  to  live  in 
this  oot-o'-the-world  place,  when  ye  have 
such  sport  aye  before  ye  ;  and  my  wonder 
is  that  ye  are  na  out  every  night  in  vour 
life," 

"If  we  kept  continually  popping  at 
them,  they'd  soon  leave  us,"  said 
Penley,  as  he  took  a  mallard  out  of 
Walnut's  mouth. 

The  Bailie  grew  enormously  loqua- 
cious. He  became  quite  poetical  in 
describing  the  enchanting  pleasures  of 
wild-fowl  shooting,  and  said  he  should 
remember  this  night  so  long  as  he  lived, 

"  By  the  way,  Maister  Penley,"  he 
remarked,  in  a  sort  of  bashful  way, 
"  have  ye  anything  left  in  your  flask  ?  " 

"I  thought  you  had  filled  your  flask 
before  we  started,"  said  Penley  ;  "  and 
it  is  twice  as  big  as  mine," 

"  And  so  I  did,"  said  the  Bailie,  with 
a  little  hesitation;  "but  I  was  extra- 
ordinar'  thirsty  after  that  cauld  bath, 
and  I  couldna  exactly  get  at  the  water, 
so  I — so  I  had  to  empty  the  flask.  But 
never  mind.  I  feel  very  comfortable,  and 
doubtless  ye'll  need  a'  you  have  got  be- 
fore the  night's  over." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Penley,  "  for  we 
have  now  got  to  tramp  over  to  the  river 
side,  where  I  hope  we  shall  get  a  little 
shooting." 

The  Bailie  rose  from  his  seat  with  a 
half  stifled  sigh,  and,  as  the  boat  touched 
the  corner  of  the  creek,  he  stepped 
ashore.  The  birds  we  had  shot,  already 
too  heavy  for  one  man  to  carry,  were 
locked  up  in  the  spacious  locker  of  the 
punt ;  and  then  we  set  out  on  our  journey 
towards  the  river.  This  small  stream,  in 
flowing  towards  the  sea,  passed  Marsh- 
lands House,  and  was  not  only  a  valuable 
resort  for  grebe,  moor-hens,  and  similar 
birds,  but  also  oflfered  excellent  shelter 
in  which  to  await  the  passing  and  re- 
passing, at  early  morning  and  dusk,  of 
the  flocks  of  wild-fowl  which  haunted 
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the  locality.  The  Bailie  looked  forward 
to  this  bit  of  flight-shooting  with  an 
animation  M'hich  was  not  altogether  the 
result  of  the  whiskey  he  had  druuk.  The 
mere  consciousness  that  we  were  going 
in  the  direction  of  home,  that  daylight 
would  soon  break,  and  that  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  there  were  no 
treacherous  pitfalls,  cheered  him  ;  and 
he  even  volunteered  to  sing,  in  a  hoarse, 
cawing  way,  some  guttural  Scotch  drink- 
ing-song, which  was,  perhaps  fortunately, 
quite  unintelligible. 

Along  the  side  of  the  stream  whither 
we  were  now  bound  there  lay  a  strip  of 
marshy  ground  chiefly  covered  with 
young  willows.  The  underwood  was 
considerably  thick,  especially  at  the 
point  to  which  Peter  led  us  ;  and  we  had 
little  difficulty  in  choosing  successive 
spots,  some  fifty  yards  separate,  where 
w^e  could  easily  lie  concealed,  while  leav- 
ing a  tolerably  large  open  space  around 
us.  Peter's  chief  care  was  to  hide  away 
the  elephantine  bulk  of  the  Bailie;  and, 
when  that  had  been  done,  he  was  caution- 
ed to  remain  perfectly  still  and  invisible. 

A  dead  silence  hung  over  the  place  for 
several  minutes,  broken  only  by  the 
rippling  of  the  dark  water  round  the 
sudden  curves  of  its  course,  and  the 
creaking  of  willow  stumps  in  the  wind. 
A  fresh  breeze  was  blowing,  and  we  knew 
the  birds,  if  they  passed  our  way  at  all, 
would  fly  low  and  ofl'er  an  easy  shot.  In 
the  midst  of  this  stillness,  I  heard  the 
even,  heavy  tramp  of  the  Bailie's  foot- 
steps approaching. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  in  a  loud  whisper, 
as  he  came  up,  "  am  I  to  shoot  at  the 
birds  as  they  flee  towards  me,  or  as 
they're  fleeing  past  ?  " 

"  You'd  better  let  them  get  past,"_  I 
said;  "but  how  do  you  expect  they'll 
come  here  if  you  stand  out  in  the  open, 
and  talk  ?  " 

"  Mercy  me  !  hoo  could  a  bird  see  ye 
on  a  night  like  this  ?  It  has  got  quite 
dark — aud — preserve  us !  " 

He  was  struck  into  silence  by  a  great 
whirring  of  wings  overhead  that  sound- 
ed as  if  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air  were  himself  rushing  past.  The  ring 
of  ray  two  barrels,  followed  by  the 
double  r,eport  of  Penley's  gun,  did  not 
lessen  his  astonishment. 

"  What  did  ye  fire  at  ?  What  was 
that?    What  a  fricht  I  got ! " 
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"  Why,  a  fine  string  of  wild  duck," 
said  I ;  "though  how  they  came  so  near 
while  you  were  standing  there. I  don't 
know.  I  wish  you'd  go  aud  hide  your- 
self again.  Bailie." 

"  Do  ye  mean  to  tell  me  ye  shot  any- 
thing?" 

"  Of  course  I  did." 

"  And  Maister  Penley  ?  " 

"Yes.  Didn't  you  hear  the  birds 
fall  ?  " 

"  That's  maist  extraordinar',"  mut- 
tered the  Bailie,  as  he  returned  to  his 
post. 

For  some  time  thereafter  the  plashing 
of  the  water  resumed  its  hold  on  the 
ear  ;  not  even  the  distant  cry  of  a  bird 
could  be  detected.  A  faint  gray  tinge 
now  became  visible  in  the  eastern  sky, 
and  the  moon  sensibly  paled  lier  light. 
The  advance  of  the  dawn,  as  every  one 
must  have  noticed  who  has  had  leisure 
to  sit  and  watch  its  approach,  is  ex- 
ceedingly rapid,  while  it  appears  to  be 
quite  the  reverse.  The  change  is  so 
gradual  that  one  does  not  notice  how  ob- 
jects, hitherto  invisible,  come  into  relief. 
The  bushes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream  gvew  out  of  the  darkness,  and 
the  black  branches  above  us  were  be- 
ginning to  be  defined  against  the  clear 
sky.  Fortunately  the  Avind  still  kept  up, 
and  I  was  momentarily  expecting  to  hear 
the  report  of  the  Bailie's  gun,  to  him 
having  been  accorded  the  best  position. 

It  was  certainly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  any  new  flock  of  birds  came  near 
us — this  time  a  compact  skein  of  duck, 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number.  They 
flew  right  over  the  bushes  in  which  the 
Bailie  was  hid;  I  heard  both  his  barrels; 
but,  of  course,  could  not  distinguish  at 
that  distance  whether  anything  fell.  The 
birds  redoubled  their  flight,  two  or  three 
going  ofi"  in  one  direction,  two  or  three 
in  another,  all  making  the  loudest  noise 
possible.  One  came  directly  over  me, 
and  fell ;  another  flew  behind  the  trees 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  him 
I  missed.     Penley  did  not  get  a  shot. 

We  were  again  lapped  in  silence  ;  but 
we  could  hear  that  the  general  flight  of 
the  wild-fowl  was  taking  place.  We  could 
distinguish  the  cries  of  the  mallard  and 
the  croaking  of  the  teal  in  large  numbers. 
We  lay  as  silent  as  a  fox ;  but  the  re- 
peated firing  of  the  guns  had  apparently 
taught  them  to    suspect  the    locality, 
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and,  altliough  we  occasionally  heard  the 
passing  whirr  of  a  string  of  birds,,  they 
kept  carefully  beyond  reach. 

The  gray  was  now  telling  upon  the 
sky,  and  a  comparative  twilight  reigned 
in  the  hollow  which  secreted  us.  I  could 
now  make  out  the  red  bill  of  a  moor-hen, 
which,  having  been  frightened  by  my 
approach,  had  paddled  into  the  nearest 
refuge,  and  now  sat  quietly  in  the  water, 
at  the  root  of  a  willow  on  the  other  side 
of  tlie  stream,  her  head  only  being 
visible.  I  am  almost  certain  she  could 
see  me,  and  concluded  she  Avas  too  afraid 
to  leave  her  present  hiding-place  for  a 
more  sheltered  one. 

I  was  watching  the  occasional  twitch- 
ing of  the  red  beak  when  another  rush- 
ing of  wings  in  the  neighborhood 
caught  my  attention.  A  dark  cloud  of 
birds  now  swept  overhead — I  fired  right 
and  left — they  broke  in  wild  confusion, 
and  at  least  half  a  dozen  went  over  Pen- 
ley.  By  that  time,  however,  they  had 
risen  high  into  the  air,  and  only  one  fell 
to  bis  two  shots. 

After  this  the  cries  of  the  wild-fowl 
died  down  ;  it  was  now  broad  daylight, 
and  it  had  become  evident  that  no  more 
business  was  to  be  done  that  morning. 
Before  leaving  Peter  and  the  dogs,  how- 
ever, to  recover  the  birds  we  had  shot, 
I  called  the  Bailie,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  the  moor-hen  which  stUl  sat  in  the 
water,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  he 
lifted  his  gun,  and  would  have  murdered 
the  bird  then  and  there,  had  he  not  been 
interrupted.  I  prevailed  on  him  to  allow 
Walnut  to  cross,  and  this  the  dog  speedi- 
ly did.  The  moor-hen  remained  until  the 
dog  had  almost  touched  her,  then  she 
swam  quickly  out  and  disappeared  into 
another  hole.  Here  she  refused  to  be 
dislodged  ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that 
the  dog  dragged  her  out  in  his  mouth, 
punishing  her  severely  in  the  process. 

When  he  had  swum  back  I  took  the 
moor-hen  from  him,  and  found  her  quite 
lively. 

"Now,"  I  said  to  the  Bailie,  "look 
out !  " 

I  threw  the  bird  up  into  theair;  the 
Bailie  did  not  fire  ;  she  dropped  on  the 
water,  and  dived.  Of  course  she  was 
seen  no  more ;  but  two  seconds  after  she 
had  dived  the  Bailie  fired  at  the  place 
where  she  had  disappeared.  Peter  made 
an  insolent  grimace  behind  the  worthy 


Bailie's  back  ;  and  at  the  same  moment 
— whether  startled  out  of  her  retreat  by 
the  report,  or  whether  put  up  by  Wal- 
nut, 1  cannot  say — another  moor-hen 
rushed  out  and  flew  straight  up  the 
stream.  As  she  again  descended  on  the 
water,  leaving  a  long  line  of  light  in  her 
wake,  the  Bailie  fired  his  second  barrel, 
the  unbappy  raoor-hen  jumped  a  foot 
into  the  air,  fell  into  the  river,  and  then 
came  slowly  floating  down  stream,  her 
pale  green  legs  uppermost. 

The  BaUie  marched  home  in  the 
proudest  way,  and  carried  bis  gun  in  a 
quite  masterly  manner.  I  foresaw  that 
we  should  be  treated  to  a  few  sporting 
reminiscences  after  dinner  that  evening, 
graced  with  such  eflTorts  of  the  imagin- 
ation as  should  appear  to  the  Bailie  to 
be  most  suitable.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, we  went  straight  to  bed  on  reach- 
ing Marshlands  House,  for  we  had  to  be 
present  at  some  coursing  which  was  to 
take  place  in  the  neighborhood  towards 
mid-day.  W.  B. 


Leisure  Hour. 
THE  RECLUSE  OF  PULO-PENANG. 

In  one  of  my  eastern  voyages,  en  route 
to  China,  I  was  much  interested  at  Pulo- 
Penang  by  the  aspect  of  a  tomb  which 
was  shown  me.  Still  more  interested 
was  I  when  presented  to  the  remarkable 
individual  who  was  to  become  its  occu- 
pier. He  might  be  seen  day  after  day 
superintending  the  construction  of  the 
place  in  which  he  intended  his  ashes  to 
repose  after  "life's  fitful  fever"  should  be 
ended. 

Che  Wan,  hke  thousands  of  his  coun- 
trymen amongst  tbe  inferior  orders  of  the 
Chinese,  emigrated  at  an  early  age  to 
seek  a  livelihood  in  some  of  those  coun- 
tries lying  between  the  China  Seas  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
as  circumstances  might  decide.  His  lot 
was  cast  on  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  where, 
in  course  of  time,  he  became  prime  min- 
ister to  the  King  of  Acheen.  In  that 
capacity  he  amassed  considerable  wealth, 
and  he  was  astute  enough  to  perceive 
and  comprehend  that  he  himself  and  his 
riches  were  only  safe  so  long  as  he  retain- 
ed the  monarch's  favor,  and  that  the 
king  himself  was  dependent  on  the  good- 
will and  the  unanimity  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  country.  Accordingly,  on  the  first 
symptoms  of  anarchy,  a  growing  dis- 
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satisfaction  which  was  likely  to  spread 
throughout  the  entire  populace,  Che  Wan 
removed,  with  all  his  worldly  possessions, 
consisting  of  his  riches  and  his  fondly,  to 
Pulo-Penang,  under  the  safety  of  British 
rule.  Here,  in  his  old  age,  he  determined 
to  renounce  the  world,  and  build  a  tomb 
for  himself — in  fact,  to  erect  an  altar, 
upon  which  his  descendants,  at  their  peri- 
odical meetings  at  the  graves  of  their 
departed  kindred,  would  place  their  sev- 
eral offerings  to  his  manes,  according  to 
the  custom  of  their  ancestors,  in  observ- 
ance of  an  important  religious  ceremony 
— a  custom  still  everywhere  reverentially 
fulfilled  by  the  Chinese. 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  he 
first  divided  his  property  amongst  his 
children,  reserving  only  a  sufficient  sum 
to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  desire 
which  now  engrossed  his  mind — to  wit- 
ness the  completion  of  his  tomb  before  he 
died.  He  estimated  its  cost  at  about  one 
thousand  pounds  (English  money),  and 
that  the  time  it  would  take  to  complete 
it  would  be  altogether  about  two  years 
from  the  period  of  its  commencement. 

Having  selected  a  beautiful  spot  in  the 
far-ofi",  quiet  countr}'-,  surrounded  byum- 
brageoxis  trees,  his  first  care  was  to  have 
a  substantial  shed  erected,  in  which  he 
might  take  shelter  from  the  violence  of 
the  monsoon,  whilst  superintending  the 
progress  towards  completion  of  his  last 
earthly  dwelling-place.  At  the  entrance 
of  this  hut — whose  peacefulness  was  un- 
broken save  by  the  rustling  breezy  soimd 
of  the  convex-branching  cocoanut  trees 
— he  placed  two  large  slabs  of  polished 
granite,  one  to  serve  him  as  a  table,  and 
the  other  as  a  bench,  whereon  he  slept  at 
night,  and  whence,  in  the  daytime,  super- 
intending the  labors  of  the  workpeople, 
the  ci-devant  prime  minister  might  be 
seen  conversing  at  intervals  with  differ- 
ent members  of  his  family,  who  occa- 
sionally repaired  thither  ;  or  answering, 
with  unswerving  self  composure,  any 
stray  visitors  who,  having  heard  of  his 
strange  resolve,  were  anxious,  not  only 
to  behold  the  splendid  tomb  in  process 
of  erection,  but  felt  a  still  deeper  curiosi- 
ty to  converse  with  a  being  of  so  peculiar 
a  mind,  and  who  with  such  unwearied 
and  unflinching  determination  carried  out 
his  firm  resolve. 

Che  Wan  was  a  tall,  stately  man,  about 
sixty  years  old.     He  had  so  completely 


taken  leave  of  the  world,  and  all  its  con- 
cerns and  interests,  that  although  afiiible 
to  those  who  sought  his  presence,  he 
abstained  from  asking  any  one  to  come 
out  to  visit  him.  He  never  cared  to  hear 
the  news  of  the  day.  He  would  dwell 
on  the  past^  revert  to  the  places  he  had 
visited  and  the  persons  he  had  known, 
regarding  whom,  and  the  events  which 
had  come  within  his  own  ken,  he  was  full 
of  information.  He  spoke  of  many  Eng- 
lish with  whom  he  had  officially  come  in 
contact  whilst  administering  the  affairs 
of  Acheen.  At  one  time  it  was  of  an 
envoy  sent  by  the  Bengal  Government 
to  the  King  of  Acheen ;  at  another,  of 
the  admiral  of  the  fleet  on  the  India 
station  ;  or  of  the  commander  of  a  French 
man-of-war  who  had  awakened  his  admi- 
ration whilst  he  discoursed  to  him  of  the 
great  Emperor  Napoleon.  He  would 
indulge  in  speculation  as  to  the  future  of 
the  different  nations  of  the  w^orld,  but  he 
no  longer  sought  to  hear  of  anything  that 
had  reference  to  the  present  time. 

When  inquiries  were  made  as  to  his 
health,  his  only  answer  was  that  "he 
thought  it  would  last  until  his  bed  was  rea- 
dy for  him,"  pointing  to  the  spot  where 
the  laborers  were  at  work  on  his  grave ! 

Strange  to  relate,  he  died  on  the  very 
day  after  the  tomb  was  completed;  nor 
did  the  expense  of  its  erection  exceed  the 
sum  he  had  set  apart  for  it.  His  name, 
both  in  Chinese  and  English  characters, 
and  the  date  of  his  death,  are  chiselled 
on  the  front  of  the  monument,  which 
represents  a  half-open  door  leading  down 
to  the  grave  under  the  mound  of  earth, 
which  is  supported  by  an  arch  covered 
with  turf 

The  view  from  the  tomb  is  magnificent, 
overlooking  the  harbor  of  Pulo-Penang, 
with  the  high  land  of  the  opposite  shore 
in  the  distance,  and  with  the  Penang 
range  of  hills,  covered  with  the  verdure 
of  superb  forest-trees,  forming  its  back- 
ground. I  made  a  sketch  of  the  scene 
and  of  this  remarkable  monument,  which 
I  retain  among  my  suggestive  memoran- 
da of  former  travel. 

What  were  Che  Wan's  notions  or 
feelings  as  to  the  state  of  existence  after 
death,  I  am  unable  to  say.  If  he  had 
been  different  from  the  majority  of  his 
unenlightened  coimtr'ymen  I  should  prob- 
ably have  heard  of  it.  A  passionless 
anticipation  of  death  may  be  due  to  ig- 
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norance  as  well  as  to  wisdom.  At  all 
events,  the  effect  was  saddening,  as  we 
turned  away  from  the  tomb  of  the  philo- 
sophic Che  AVan.  And  though  briglit 
was  the  sky  overhead,  and  beautiful  the 
scene  around,  one  could  not  but  think  of 
graveyards  at  home,  sunless  and  unro- 
mantic,  yet  irradiated  by  a  light  from 
beyond  the  grave,  and  whispering  to 
Christian  hope  the  heavenly  words,  "I 
am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life." 


A  LUNATIC  COLONT. 
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St.  PanVs. 
A  LUNATIC  COLONT. 

Of  the  many  visitors  to  Antwerp,  or 
to  Malines,  only  a  few  have  ever  heard 
of  the  strange  town  of  Gheel,  and  scarce- 
ly any  have  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  visit  it.  Yet  at  a  distance  of  only 
twenty  miles  from  these  cities  is  to  be 
found  one  of  the  most  interesting  phe- 
nomena of  the  present  day. 

At  Gheel,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  consists  of  insane  persons, 
who  share  in  all  the  daily  toils  and  pleas- 
ures of  their  sane  fellow-citizens ;  who 
live  in  fraternal  equality  with  them,  and 
are  permitted  freely  to  take  part  in  their 
religious  festivals  and  ceremonies.  This 
custom  has  lasted  for  centuries,  and  tradi- 
tion has  preserved  the  following  sad  and 
tragic  legend  of  its  original  institution. 

Early  in  the  seventh  centtiry  a  chapel 
had  been  erected  in  the  desert  lands  of 
the  Campine,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mar- 
tin, the  Apostle  of  Gaul.  The  few  pious 
pilgrims  who  built  their  huts  in  its  neigh- 
borhood were  the  founders  of  Gheel. 

It  was  in  this  desert  spot  that  the  fair 
Dymphnia,  according  to  the  legend, 
sought  a  refuge  from  the  cruel  love  of 
her  father,  a  wicked  king  of  Ireland. 
She  was  accompanied  in  her  flight  by  an 
aged  priest  named  Gerrebert,  who  had 
converted  her  to  Christianity.  The  king 
discovered  her  retreat,  Gerrebert  was 
killed  by  his  guards,  and  the  unfortunate 
Dymphnia  was  murdered  by  the  impious 
hands  of  her  own  father. 

Tradition  states  that  some  lunatics 
who  were  the  witnesses  of  this  horrible 
deed  were  restored  to  their  senses.  An- 
other version  relates  that  the  insane, 
who  were  led  by  the  piety  of  then-  rela- 
tions to  the  tombs  of  these  martyrs, 
were  healed  at  once.  The  miraculous 
cures  were  ascribed  to  the  virtues  of  the 


murdered  princess,  who  from  that  time 
became  the  patron  saint  of  the  insane. 
The  hope  of  a  miracle  soon  brought  a 
stream  of  jjilgrims  to  the  foot  of  the 
cross  which  marked  the  place  of  martyr- 
dom, and  of  virtue.  A  custom  then 
arose  of  leaving  lunatics  in  the  charge  of 
the  few  inhabitants  who  had  settled 
there.  The  cluster  of  huts  became  a 
village,  and  in  later  times  an  important 
town. 

In  the  twelfth  century  a  large  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Dymphnia,  took  the 
place  of  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Martin,  and 
in  A.  D.  1400,  the  popular  belief  in  the 
miraculous  power  of  the  saint  was  con- 
firmed by  a  bull  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discover  whether  the  cures  were 
real  or  imaginary,  but,  at  all  events,  we 
can  easily  perceive  how  what  at  first  was 
a  work  of  charity  and  piety  soon  became 
a  source  of  prosperity  to  the  country, 
and  ot  freedom  to  the  insane  who  were 
brought  there. 

At  Gheel,  the  combination  of  a  north- 
ern climate  with  the  sandy  soil  of  the 
south,  rendered  the  means  of  livelihood 
diflicult  to  obtain  through  the  barrenness 
of  the  soil.  Economy,  as  well  as  kind- 
ness, prompted  the  sane  to  live  in  com- 
mon with  their  insane  guests.  The 
lunatics  were  adopted  into  a  family,  and 
shared  the  same  room,  and  in  early  times, 
even  the  same  bed,  with  their  hosts. 
Their  guardians,  who  could  ill  afford  the 
time  to  keep  and  watch  them  within 
doors,  usually  took  them  with  them  into 
the  fields  when  they  went  to  work,  and 
thus  gradually  the  lunatics,  in  their  lucid 
moments,  became  fellow-workers  in  the 
fields,  as  well  as  companions  in  the  house, 
and  lived  freely  and  fearlessly  with  their 
keepers.  So  excellent  was  their  behav- 
ior under  these  circumstances,  that  when 
the  Flemish  Government  authorized  the 
use  of  chains  to  prevent  lunatics  from 
committing  injuries,  the  good  people  of 
Gheel  were  scandalized,  and  said,  as 
with  one  voice,  "Ah!  my  madman  or 
messmate  is  not  bad ;  he  does  harm  to 
no  one ;  he  is  the  best  of  creatures." 
This  humble  institution  of  Gheel  con- 
tinued as  it  had  begun,  until  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  Belgium 
was  divided  into  French  departments. 
It  then  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
French  officials ;  and  thus  Gheel,  so  long 
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unconscious  of  its  own  merits,  was  first 
drawn  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it 
had  until  then  remained  concealed. 
Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  new 
enactments  have  put  a  stop  to  some 
abuses  which  had  crept  in,  and  which  had 
become  almost  sanctioned  by  ancient 
routine,  and  have  much  improved  the 
system. 

The  aspect  of  the  town  of  Gheel  is 
cheerfal,  and  the  houses  in  the  principal 
street  are  well  built,  and  have  a  com- 
fortable appearance. 

The  Church  of  St.  Dymphnia  is  of 
coarse  one  of  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jects in  the  place.  On  its  walls  is  to  be 
seen  inscribed,  or  painted,  the  strange 
history  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony. 
Over  the  principal  altar  an  allegorical 
group  repre^;ents  St.  Dymphnia  borne  on 
a  cloud,  imploring  the  divine  mercy  for 
the  unhappy  suppliants  at  her  feet.  On 
each  side  of  the  altar  is  a  group  of  luna- 
tics, whose  hands  and  feet  are  bound 
with  golden  fetters; — these  are  the 
chains  we  read  of  in  the  decrees  of  the 
seventeenth  century, — with  this  distinc- 
tion, however,  that  those  were  not  gilded. 

The  stone  pavement  before  the  tomb 
of  St.  Dymphnia  is  deeply  indented  by 
the  knees  of  the  numerous  suppliants  for 
her  favor.  The  Church  of  St.  Dymph- 
nia is  specially  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  insane,  who  take  their  part  without 
restraint  in  the  religious  ceremonies. 
Only  those  who  imagine  themselves  to 
be  gods,  kings,  or  princes  refuse  to  kneel, 
and  they  all  behave  in  a  respectful  and 
reverential  manner. 

The  lunatic,  by  being  permitted  to 
take  his  part  in  religious  offices  and 
duties,  and  to  take  the  sacrament  when- 
ever his  reason  is  sufficiently  conscious 
of  what  he  is  doing,  is  thereby  raised  in 
his  own  estimation,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 

At  first  sight  the  inhabitants  of  Gheel 
seem  so  like  those  of  an  ordinary  town, 
that  it  has  provoked  the  sarcastic  re- 
mark, that  at  Gheel  the  sane  and  insane 
are  so  much  alike  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  them.  Yet  a  visitor 
who  scrutinizes  the  passers-by  carefully, 
or  a  physician  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  external  symptoms  of  madness,  will 
soon  discover  the  unhappy  victims  of  in- 
sanity. The  eccentric  behavior  of  one, 
the  prolonged  vacant  smile  of  another, 


or  the  irrational  question  of  a  third,  will 
free  him  from  his  doubts,  although  he 
will  still  hesitate  to  believe  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  luna- 
tics. Gheel  receives  about  the  fifth 
part  of  the  lunatics  of  Belgium.  The 
Belgians  naturally  form  the  large  majo- 
rity of  the  insane  population  of  Gheel  ; 
then  come  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  then 
a  few  Frenchmen,  and  now  and  then 
a  Dane  or  an  Englishman.  Insane  per- 
sons of  every  kind  are  received,  except 
those  who  suifur  from  a  suicidal  or  a  ho- 
micidal mania,  and  those  whose  frequent 
attempts  at  evasion  or  whose  habits 
would  disturb  the  peace  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

Unfortunately  Gheel  has  been  so  little 
known,  and  so  many  adverse  rumors 
have  been  spread  about  it,  that  the  sys- 
tem there  followed  has  only  been  tried 
after  all  others  have  failed.  Hence  a 
large  number  of  incurables  form  the 
majority  of  the  insane  population.  Ex- 
cept in  special  cases,  male  and  female 
lunatics  are  not  admitted  into  the  same 
family ;  but  out  of  doors  they  mingle 
without  restraint.  The  religion  of  the 
community  is  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion ;  but  no  one  attempts  to  convert  a 
lunatic  who  belongs  to  some  other  reli- 
gious denomination.  Rustic  simplicity 
prevails  in  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  citizens  of  Gheel. 

If  the  traveller  wishes  to  inspect  the 
interior  of  the  houses,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  walk  in  at  any  moment.  The 
doors  are  as  open  to  the  friends,  parents, 
or  visitors  of  the  patients,  as  to  the  phy- 
sicians who  attend  them.  This  is  very 
different  from  the  practice  in  public  asy- 
lums, for  even  in  those  which  are  most 
indulgently  regulated,  the  gates  are 
closed  against  the  aifection  of  relatives 
and  the  kindness  of  friends.  At  Gheel, 
the  house  or  cottage  of  the  peasant  or 
citizen  is  itself  the  asylum  ;  there  are  no 
secrets  of  the  prison-house  to  be  dis- 
covered,— all  is  open  to  the  public  view. 
Formerly  there  w^as  much  neglect  and 
disorder  to  be  observed  in  the  cottages 
and  homes  of  the  people  of  Gheel ;  but 
now  they  have  learnt  to  pride  them- 
selves on  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of 
their  dwelling-places,  and  the  rooms  the 
patients  occupy  are  kept  in  excellent 
order.  The  lunatics  have  good  beds 
and  abundant  food,   for  it  is  only  the 
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artisan  who  has  to  purchase  all  his  food, 
who  sometimes  fares  scantily. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  soon  the 
lunatics  accustom  themselves  to  the  reg- 
ular hours  and  habits  of  their  guardians. 
Their  first  suit  of  clothes  is  provided  by 
their  relations,  or  by  the  asylum  from 
which  they  come,  and  afterwards  re- 
newed by  the  local  administration.  No 
particular  color  or  cut  of  clothes  marks 
the  insane. from  the  sane,  so  that  in  the 
streets  the  insane  are  lost  in  the  crowd. 
Yet  they  are  so  well  known  to  the  in- 
habitants, that  if  a  lunatic  attempts  to 
escape,  he  is  easily  stopped  without  call- 
ing in  the  assistance  of  the  police.  The 
attempts  at  evasion  are,  however,  very 
few  in  number,  as  few  can  feel  a  desire 
to  escape  ;  but  those  who  repeat  the  at- 
tempt are  chained  with  fetters  of  light 
weight,  which  do  not  hurt  their  limbs. 

Suicide  is  almost  entirely  unknown. 
The  normal  state  of  Gheel  and  its  people 
is  quiet  and  peace  ;  bi;t  naturally  now 
and  then  exceptional  cases  arise,  where 
a  sudden  attack  of  frenzy  has  caused  the 
lunatic  to  use  violence  against  his  keep- 
ers. When  the  lunatic  becomes  very 
violent,  his  keepers,  Avith  the  assistance, 
if  necessary,  of  their  neighbors,  easily 
keep  him  from  harm,  and  sometimes  bind 
him  with  leathern  bands  until  his  fury  is 
past. 

The  whole  system  which  prevails  at 
Gheel  may  be  summed  up  in  the  two 
words, — liberty  and  work.  The  lunatic 
is  free  to  move  about  as  he  likes ;  he  is 
treated  as  a  fellow  creature,  and  not  hke 
a  wild  beast  only  fit  to  be  caged  and 
chained,  or  forced  into  submission.  He 
may  be  seen, — except  in  those  cases 
where  the  physician  does  not  think  it 
advisable, — peacefully  smoking  his  pipe 
at  the  village  inn,  and  reading  the  paper, 
or  pla^'ing  cards  and  drinking  beer  with 
his  friends  and  neighbors. 

Work  is  not  compulsory, — every  luna- 
tic may  abstain  from  it, — but  the  force 
of  example  soon  leads  the  majority  to 
take  up  work  of  some  kind.  I'robably 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  are  thus 
usefully  and  healthfully  employed.  In 
the  houses  where  they  live  they  all  take 
part  in  the  household  economy.  In  the 
town  the  female  hinatics  work  in  the 
lace  manufactories,  while  some  of  the 
males  find  employment  in  the  Avorkshops 
of  bootmakers,  tailors,  and  other  trades- 


men. A  few  M-ork  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  earn  a  good  income  as  car- 
penters, herbalists,  or  carvers.  The 
lunatics  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
a  country  life  are  as  much  as  possible 
placed  in  the  neighboring  farms.  It  is 
a  strange  fact  that  the  farmers  prefer  to 
receive  into  their  homes  those  lunatics 
who  are  at  times  subject  to  violent  at- 
tacks of  madness,  and  who  are  of  a  pas- 
sionate temper  and  character.  They 
allege  as  their  reason,  that  the  violent 
lunatic  in  his  lucid  intervals  will  work 
with  energy,  and  willingly,  while  the 
idiot  or  the  weak  lunatic  stays  helplessly 
at  home  ;  and  should  a  sudden  access  of 
madness  supervene,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
calm  his  violence,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
chain  him,  and  as  soon  as  the  attack  is 
over,  he  returns  to  his  work.  There  is 
also  this  great  advantage,  that  the  more 
a  lunatic  of  this  character  gets  accus- 
tomed to  work  in  the  fields,  the  less  fre- 
quent become  the  attacks  of  his  malady. 
The  laborers  on  the  farms  have  no 
Avages,  but  to  stimulate  them  in  their 
exertions,  they  receive  a  small  payment 
weekly,  sometimes  a  little  beer,  and  some 
tobacco.  The  value  of  work  in  occupy- 
ing the  diseased  minds  of  lunatics  has 
been  recognized  of  late  times  in  the  pub- 
lic asylums ;  but  it  is  generally  of  too 
monotonous  a  kind,  too  regular,  and 
does  not  admit  of  that  variety  which  is 
oflTered  at  Gheel.  Besides  this,  we  must 
remember  that  the  sense  of  freedom 
tends  greatly  to  calm  the  disordered 
imaginations  of  the  insane.  A  few  of 
the  Gheel  lunatics  find  amusement  and 
relief  in  music,  and  thus  are  able  also  to 
gratify  the  musical  tastes  of  their  fellow- 
sufferers. 

The  "  Harraonie,"  or  Musical  Society 
of  Gheel,  Avas  founded  by  a  very  clever 
violin  player,  nicknamed  "  le  Grand 
Colbert,"  and  his  sane  fellow-members 
have  not  felt  any  hesitation  in  hanging 
up  his  portrait  in  their  concert-room. 
M,  Jules  Duval,  AA'ho  for  years  has  been 
the  advocate  of  the  system  followed  at 
Gheel,  and  who  has  thoroughly  studied 
the  subject,  earnestly  and  forcibly  urges 
the  medical  profession  to  consider  the 
advantages  it  possesses  over  all  other 
systems  for  the  safety,  health,  and  final 
recovery  of  the  lunatics  who  are  colo- 
nized there.  It  is  true  that  in  compa- 
rison with  those  private  establishments 
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which  have  been  luxuriously  fitted  up 
for  the  use  of  the  wealthy,  Gheel  will 
seem  poor,  and  perhaps  mean  ;  but  its 
houses  can  be  compared  most  favorably 
with  the  homes  of  the  artisans  and 
laborers  of  the  best-regulated  towns, 
and  still  more  favorably  with  any  of  the 
great  public  lunatic  asylums.  Some  of  the 
houses  are  far  superior  to  the  rest  in  the 
luxury  and  comfort  of  their  furniture. 
That  such  a  system  as  that  of  Gheel 
could  be  introduced  with  safety  in  some 
part  of  England  does  not  seem  improb- 
able;  but  at  all  events,  the  philan- 
thropist who  visits  the  lunatic  colony 
will  return  convinced  of  the  advantages 
of  an  institution  which  alleviates  the 
wretched  position  of  lunatics,  and  which, 
by  giving  them  reasonable  freedom, 
restores  them  the  sooner  to  health  and 
to  society. 


ALEXANDER  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 

THE     EDITOR. 

Alexander  II.,  reigning  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  was  born  on  the  29th  of 
April,  1818.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Emperor  Nicholas  and  the  Empress 
Alexandra  Feodorowna.  This  name  his 
mother  assumed  on  her  marriage,  as  it 
is  the  custom  with  females  on  marry- 
ing into  the  Imperial  family  to  change 
their  names  with  their  religion  in  being 
admitted  into  the  Greek  Church.  Be- 
fore marriage,  she  was  the  Princess 
Frederica  Louisa  Charlotte  Wilhelmi- 
na,  sister  to  Frederick  William  IV., 
present  King  of  Prussia. 

Alexander  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion, and  entered  very  early  in  life  into 
the  military  service.  During  the  Cri- 
mean War  he  was  intrusted  by  his  father 
with  various  important  commands,  but, 
though  talented  in  many  respects,  failed 
to  evince  any  special  aptitude  for  mili- 
tary tactics.  '  On  the  28th  of  April, 
1841,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Wilhelmina  Augusta  Sophia  Maria 
(now  Marie  Alexdrowna),  daughter  of 
Louis  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  by  whom 
he  has  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
The  eldest  son,  Nicolas  Alexandrowilth, 
now  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  was 
born  Sept.  20th,  1843. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  died  on  the 
.2d  of  March,  1855,  and  Alexander  was 


immediately  proclaimed  Emperor,  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  event  oc- 
curred at  the  very  crisis  of  the  Crimean 
War.  The  allies  had  as  yet  failed  in  all 
their  attempts  upon  Sebastopol,  but  the 
lines  were  being  very  closely  drawn 
around  the  doomed  fortress.  As  Crown 
Prince,  Alexander  had  been  supposed  to 
be  opposed  to  the  warlike  policy  of  his 
father,  and  hopes  were  entertained  of  a 
speedy  suspension  of  hostilities  ;  but  al- 
most his  first  step  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  was  to  issue  a  proclamation 
announcing  his  determination  to  carry 
out  completely  the  plans  and  intentions 
of  his  predecessor.  On  Sept.  8th,  1855, 
the  allies  carried  Sebastopol  by  assault, 
thus  giving  a  death-blow  to  Russian  su- 
premacy in  the  Black  Sea.  In  October 
and  November  following,  Alexander, 
resolute  and  undismayed,  visited  in 
person  the  seat  of  the  most  active  hos- 
tihties  at  Nicolaief,  Odessa,  and  the  Cri- 
mea, encouraging  the  soldiers  to  renew- 
ed elForts  ;  and  made  progresses  through 
various  portions  of  his  dominions,  en- 
deavoring to  lessen  the  unpopulai'ity 
with  which  the  contest  was  beginning 
to  be  regarded  by  his  subjects,  on  account 
of  the  enormous  conscriptions  levied 
upon  them  in  order  to  supply  the  terri- 
ble losses  experienced  by  his  armies. 

The  destruction  of  Sebastopol,  how- 
ever, and  the  breaking  of  the  Russian 
naval  power  in  the  Black  Sea  virtually 
decided  the  war.  The  allies  had  gained 
all  the  objects  for  wliich  they  com- 
menced hostilities,  the  coalition  was 
constantly  receiving  accessions,  so  that, 
at  the  last,  nearly  die  whole  of  Europe 
was  arrayed  against  Russia,  and  a  basis 
of  negotiation  for  peace,  being  proposed 
by  Austria,  was  accepted  at  St.  Peters- 
burg on  Feb,  1st,  1856.  The  Peace 
Conference  opened  at  Paris  on  Feb. 
25th,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded March  30th,  1856. 

This  war  is  the  most  salient  event 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  up  to  the 
present  time.  Since  then,  he  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  arts  of  peace,  to 
internal  improvements,  to  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  his  subjects,  to  remodel- 
ling the  laws  and  judiciary,  and  to  the 
re-organization  of  tlie  army ;  events  of 
far  more  importance  to  the  race  than  any 
war,  but  wiiich,  to  eyes  dnzzled  by  the 
lurid  glow  which  history  sheds  over  the 
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life  of  nations  and  men,  seem  tame  and 
uneventful. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  peaceful  dis- 
position and  attitude  of  Alexander  11., 
the  hereditary  aspirations  of  the  Roma- 
noiFs  are  the  key-note  to  his  policy  ;  and 
in  the  quiet  of  a  general  peace,  move- 
ments have  been  made,  figures  have  been 
placeil  upon  the  board,  forces  have  been 
developed,  far  more  potent  in  their  re- 
sults than  whole  years  of  the  disorderly 
battles  of  half-trained  troops  could  pos- 
sibly have  been. 

There  is  something  almost  of  destiny 
in  the  fixed,  inflexible,  unfaltering  reso- 
lution with  which,  from  the  time  of  the 
Czars,  Russia  has  borne  down  upon 
Southeastern  Europe.  Despotic  gov- 
ernments, especially  when  they  rule  a 
people  in  a  low  stage  of  civilization, 
are  apt  to  be  vacillating  and  capricious  ; 
but  for  more  than  a  century,  since  she 
first  had  a  European  policy,  the  Colossus 
of  the  North  has  moved  down  toward 
the  Dardanelles  with  the  stern,  steady, 
resistless  sweep  of  a  mountain  avalanche. 
She  has  received  several  checks — the 
Crimean  War  was  one.  But  this  only 
taught  her  statesmen  that  the  "  sick 
man  "  had  jealous  allies  and  that  she 
must  bide  her  time.  Few  of  us  at  this 
day  can  doubt  the  final  result,  unless 
some  abnormal  element-  is  introduced. 
Even  now  the  possibility  of  another 
such  contingency  as  a  united  Europe  is 
very  much  less  than  in  1856.  Russia 
will  never  again  be  found  unable  to 
transport  her  troops  and  stores  for  want 
of  railways,  and  already  in  the  far  East 
one  of  her  great  antagonists  trembles  for 
the  very  existence  of  her  empire. 

The  late  advance  into  Central  Asia 
meant  far  more  than  the  subjugation  of 
a  few  tribes  of  Tartars  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  Toorkistan.  The  Russian  eagle 
will  soon  stand  front  to  front  with  the 
British  lion  in  the  passes  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  and  it  is  conceded  by  the  English 
themselve-;  that  a  serious  defeat  on  the 
frontiers  would  sweep  the  British  power 
from  India  like  smoke  before  the  wind ; 
while  Russia  has  comparatively  nothing 
to  lose.  And  England  knows  this.  She 
feels  that  Russia  is  master  ofthe  situation, 
and  all  her  late  legislation  in  India  has 
had  reference  to  this  contingency.  A  few 
years  ago,  for  the  Viceroy  of  India  to 
have  gone  out  of  his  way  specially  to  en- 
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tertain  such  a  chief  as  the  Emir  of  Af- 
ghan, and  to  tender  him  unsolicited  a 
yearly  present  of  £12,000  for  ten  years, 
as  he  has  lately  done,  would  have  been 
very  much  as  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  go  out  to  the  In- 
dian Reservation  specially  to  ofl^er  unlim- 
ited whiskey  and  gewgaws  to  some  pet- 
ty Chief  of  the  Sioux.  But  the  Emir  of 
Afghan  happens  to  occupy  territory  be- 
tAveen  the  English  frontier  and  the  Rus- 
sian advance.  So  also  of  Austria.  A  rup- 
ture might  })ossibly  eudanger  the  reten- 
tion of  her  Sclavonic  population.  And 
France,  having  no  longer  a  more  than 
general  interest  in  the  matter  might  be 
bribed,  paralyzed  by  Prussia,  or  defied. 

Such  a  coalition  as  was  formed  in  1856, 
embracing,  as  we  have  said,  nearly  the 
whole  of  non-Russian  Europe,  can  proba- 
bly never  be  formed  again,  and  of  this 
Russia  seems  aware.  She  is  more  than 
suspected  of  being  at  the  bottom  ofthe 
Greek  restlessness,  and  the  intrigues  in 
the  Danubian  Principalities ;  and  should 
tlie  i^robable  rupture  between  France 
and  Prussia  take  place,  Alexander  II. 
may  prove  the  Russian  whom  the  an- 
cient p'-ophecy,  now  fifteen  centuries  old, 
spoken  of  by  Gibbon,  foretold  as  the 
master  of  Constantinople,  who  should 
come  out  ofthe  North.  But  these  specu- 
lations belong  rather  to  politics  than  to 
biography,  and  we  must  hasten  to  more 
l^ersonal  matters. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1858,  the  Emperor 
decreed  a  partial  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  throughout  the  Empire,  which  was 
followed  March  3d,  18G1,  by  a  decree  of 
total  emancipation,  to  take  effect  in  two 
years.  This  is  the  most  significant  event 
in  the  annals  ofthe  Russian  Empire.  It 
released  from  a  condition  of  almost  abso 
lute  slavery  23,000,000  people,  and  was 
the  first  in  a  series  of  great  reforms  which 
within  a  few  years  have  placed  Russia 
on  a  footing  with  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions on  the  globe.  On  January  26th, 
1862,  by  a  royal  ukase,  increased  privi- 
leges were  granted  to  the  Jews,  and  on 
Oct.  14th,  ofthe  same  year,  the  re-orga- 
nization of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
establishing  trial  by  jury,  was  decreed. 
This  important  reform  was  inaugurated 
on  Aug.  8th,  1866,  and  has  already  re- 
sulted in  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  justice  among  the  peo- 
ple. Almost  the  last  act  of  the  govern- 
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ment  is  an  announcement  by  cable,  of 
an  enlargement  of  the  authority  of  muni- 
cipal councils,  and  an  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  II.  will  go 
down  to  history  as  not  less  illustrious, 
and  far  more  beneficial  to  his  people, 
than  the  brilliant  ones  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  Catherine  II.  Almost  the 
only  accusation  of  moment  which  can 
be  brought  against  the  Government,  is 
its  severity  toward  Poland,  This  has 
certainly  been  unjustifiable  on  humani- 
tarian grounds,  tliough  it  may  be,  and 
probably  by  Russia  is  considered,  a  po- 
litical necessity. 

Two  attempts  have  been  made  to  as- 


sassinate Alexander,  one  on  April  16th, 
1866,  and  the  well-known  attempt  by  the 
Pole  Berezowski,  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1867.     He  escaped  unhurt  from  both. 

One  of  the  events  of  his  reign  was  the 
recent  sale  to  the  United  States  of  all 
the  Russian  Possessions  in  America,  for 
$7,000,000  gold;  the  treaty  being  con- 
summated May  15th,  1867. 

Rumors  are  now  afloat  in  diplomatic 
circles  that  the  Czar  is  making  concilia- 
tory overtures  to  France,  and  that  the 
Russian  press  is  denouncing  England. 
If  this  be  true,  we  may  have  to  chroni- 
cle ere  long  the  consummation  of  the 
probabilities  which  we  have  foreshadow- 
ed in  this  sketch. 


POETRY. 


TRUTH. 

Once,  weary  of  a  hunrlred  scenes  and  pictures, 

With  heart  grown  fainter, 
An  artist  tossed  his  brushes  from  him  with  a 
pang— 

"  1  am  no  painter  I  " 

A  gleam  of  northern  light  falls  through  the  win- 
dow 

On  a  woman's  face — 
Small  beauty  has  it — none  the  artist's  thinking, 

A  frame  to  grace. 

But  something  whispers  to  him  like  a  warning, 

"  Take  up  thy  brush !  " 
And  at  the  thought  a  thousand  thousand  fancies 

Swell  up  and  rush. 

"Turn,   turn    thy  face  I"    she   starts    hke    one 
awakening, 
And  lifts  her  eyes ; 
And  something   Ughts   them   like   the   daylight 
breaking 
In  southern  skies. 

Without  he  hears  the  ceaseless  lapping  of  the 
ocean 

Upon  the  sand, 
Within  he  feels  an  angel's  touch  inspiring 

His  weak  hand. 

She  sits  a  living  statue,  while  he  kindles. 

His  faint  heart  trembling  ; 
Draws  every  line  in  that  true  face,  and  naught 

In  it  (Jissembling. 

No  painter's  art  he  used  to  hide  its  wantings; 
The  lines  of  care, 


That  threw   a   shadow    over  youth's    enchant- 
ment, 
Yet  leit  her  fair. 

No  blush  he  lent  to  light  her  cheek's  strange 
pallor. 
By  nature  pale ; 
No  gladdening  to  the  eyes  of  brown  that  shad- 
owed 
Their  own  sad  tale. 

Day  passes  from  the  silent  room,  sw\(t  winging; 

Without  the  sea 
Low  murmurs  stories  in  its  song,  and  figures 

Its  own  eternity. 

He  turns  the  picture's  living  face  to  hers,  growt. 
tired ; 

I  hear  him  say — 
"  Tliou,  Leonore,  hast  won  the  laurel  crown 

That  I  thought  lost  to-day." 

She  rises,  like  a  gracious  statue  moulded, 

And  views  the  whole  ; 
She  speaks ;  her  voice,  like  music  in  the  twilight, 

Thrills  to  his  soul. 

Oh,  heaven's  music  I  praise  from  lips  we  love  I 

He  paused  to  listen : 
He  looks  up  to  her  eyes — brown,  blessed  eyee — 

And,  lo,  they  glisten ! 

A  well  of  tears,  from  some  deep  unknowTi  foun- 
tain ; 

Her  joy  beguiling. 
Blends  laughter  with  her  tender  tears, 

For  she  is  smiling. 
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Three  hundred  years  go  on  in  their  deep  wasting, 

The  world  is  old ; 
Immortal  art  alone  retains  its  pride  untainted, 

Though  hearts  are  cold. 

Men  crowd  around  that  picture  face,  admiring — 

Both  age  and  youth 
Alike  fall  down  and  worship  conquering  genius. 

And  honor  "  Truth." 

U.  L.  A. 


FADED  FLOWERS. 

An  old  man  now  I  sit  and  think 

Aloue  and  sad  to-night, 
Some  faded  flow'rs  tied  up  with  pink, 

Have  dropp'd  before  the  light. 
The  book  I  reach'd  from  off  the  stand 

Seem'd  quite  uutouch'd  for  ages; 
It  open'd  wide  within  my  hand. 

These  flow'rs  between  the  pages. 

At  once  my  thoughts  go  back  for  years, 

My  present  lite  fades  fast; 
My  eyes  grow  dim — unbidden  tears 

Spring  forth  and  fall  at  last ; 
And  all  the  mist  of  j^ears  rolls  by, 

And  all  the  weary  hours, 
And  once  again  I  hear  the  sigh 

Of  one  who  pluck'd  these  flow'rs. 

I  stand  once  more  beside  the  stile — 

Our  usual  trysting  place — 
I  watch  the  look,  and  note  the  smile 

Of  one  sweet  up-turn'd  face. 
And  then  the  mist  rolls  back  again. 

And  all  seems  like  a  dream; 
The  woodland  path,  the  hawthorn  lane, 

The  flow'rs  beside  the  stream. 

Ah,  me !  these  simple  faded  flow'rs 

Have  brought  back  all  the  past, 
My  shadow'd  Hfe,  my  wasted  hours. 

My  hopes ;   so  soon  o'ercast. 
Sad  meni'ries,  lying  hush'd  for  years. 

Have  sprung  to  life  once  more ; 
I  rise  and  murmur  'midst  my  tears, 

"Not  lost,  but  gone  before."  W.  0. 


SPRING. 


From  the  dark  sleep  of  winter 

The  spirit  of  earth 
Has  burst  into  freedom 

And  rapture  and  mirth. 

The  new  leaves  all  whisper 

New  life  to  the  brain ; 
The  bee  and  the  swallow 

Begin  chase  again. 

The  song-birds  are  singing 

All  sorrow  to  scorn, 
Notes  through  the  wood  ringing 

As  fresh  as  the  morn ; 


All  flinging,  all  flinging 

Such  pagans  of  joy. 
As  thougli  Time  in  forehead 

"Were  smooth  as  a  boy. 

Not  a  note  is  forgotten ; 

As  hearty  in  will 
As  Adam  first  heard  them, 

So  sing  they  on  stiU. 

Whole  nations  may  perish 

In  famine  and  blood. 
But  the  thrush  singoth  ever 

Of  peace  in  the  wood. 

And  the  minstrels  of  spring-time 

Shall  ever  endure, 
Siuging  triumph  eternal 

To  good  hearts  and  pure. 

II. 

How  shall  we  greet  the  young  lord  of  the  earth  ? 

How  shall  we  welcome  the  victor  Spring? 
Teach  us,  0  flowers,  your  innocent  mirth  1 

Give  us,  0  birds,  of  your  notes  to  sing  I 

Wild  rose  and  buttercup,  make  our  hearts  bright ; 

Goldfinch  and  blackbird,  sing  us  dehght : 

"  Fly  away,  Winter,  'tis  our  time  now! 

Fly  away.  Winter,  'tis  our  time  now  1  " 

The  bud  and  the  blossom  are  soft  on  the  bough ; 

Take  away.  Winter,  thy  palsied  head, 

For  light-footed  Spring  has  come  in  thy  stead. 

lo,  io,  io ! 
For  the  fairy  king. 
The  golden-haired  Spring, 
Has  routed  the  tyrant  of  sleet  and  snow. 

Gray -bearded  old  Winter,  he  flies  far  away ; 

He  hateth  the  smile  of  the  bright-faced  Spring ; 
He  muttered  awhile,  and  he  fain  would  stay ; 

But  the  linnets  began  with  the  larks  to  sing, 

And  they  flouted  the  giant  in  merry  scorn 
With  songs  all  fresh  as  the  bud  on  the  thorn  : 
"Fly  away.  Winter,  'tis  our  time  now  I 
Fly  away.  Winter,  'tis  our  time  now  1  " 
Then  the  churUsh  old  monster  he  knit  his  brow, 
And  he  took  to  the  north  his  palsied  head. 
And  the   Ught-footed  Spring  reigns  now  in  his 
stead. 

Io,  io,  io! 
For  the  fairy  king. 
The  golden-haired  Spring, 
Has  routed  the  tyrant  of  sleet  and  snow. 

William  Stigand. 


THE   DOOR-STEP. 

The  conference  meeting  through  at  last, 
We  boys  around  the  vestry  waited 

To  see  the  girls  come  tripping  past. 
Like  snow-birds  waiting  to  be  mated. 

Not  braver  he  that  leaps  the  wall 
By  level  musket-flashes  litten. 
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Than  I,  who  stepped  before  them  all 
Who  longed  to  see  me  get  the  mitten. 

But  no,  she  blushed  and  took  my  arm  I 
We  let  the  old  folks  take  the  highwaj-, 

And  started  toward  the  Maple  Farm 
Along  a  kind  of  lovers'  by-way. 

I  can't  remember  what  we  said, 

'Twas  nothing  worth  a  song  or  story, 

Yet  that  rude  path  by  which  we  sped 
Seemed  all  transformed  and  in  a  glory. 


The  snow  was  crisp  beneath  our  feet. 

The  moon  was  full,  the  fields  were  gleaming 

By  hood  and  tippet  sheltered  sweet, 
Her  face  with  youth  and  health  was  beaming 

The  little  hand  outside  her  muff— 

0  sculptor,  if  you  could  but  mould  it!— 

So  lightly  touched  my  jacket  cufi^ 
To  keep  it  warm  I  had  to  hold  it. 

To  have  her  with  me  there  alone, 
'Twas  love  and  fear  and  triumph  blended  • 

At  last  we  reached  the  foot-worn  stone, 
Where  that  deUcious  journey  ended. 

She  shook  her  ringlets  from  her  brow. 
And  with  a  ''Thank  you,  Ned,"  dissembled. 

But  yet  I  knew  she  understood 

With  what  a  daring  wish  I  trembled. 

A  cloud  passed  kindly  overhead, 

The  moon  was  slowly  peeping  through  it, 

Yet  hid  his  face,  as  if  it  said, 

"  Come,  now  or  never  I  do  it !  do  it !  " 

My  lips  till  then  had  only  known 

The  kiss  of  mother  and  of  sister, 
But,  somehow,  full  upon  her  own 

Sweet,  rosy,  darling  mouth— I  kissed  her. 

Perhaps  'twas  boyish  love,  yet,  still, 

0,  listless  woman!  weary  lover! 
To  feel  once  more  that  fresh,  wild  thrill 

I'd  give But  who  can  Hve  life  over? 

E.  C.  Stedman  in  Atlantic  Montlihj. 
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LEGEND  IN  ALSACE. 

Know'st  thou,  Gretchen,  how  it  happens 

That  the  dear  ones  die  ? 
God  walks  daily  in  his  garden 

While  the  sun  shines  high  : 
In  that  garden  there  are  roses 

Beautiful  and  bright. 
And  he  gazes  round  delighted 

With  the  lovely  sight : 
If  he  marks  one  gayly  blooming. 

Than  the  rest  more  fair. 
He  will  pause  and  look  upon  it. 

Full  of  tender  care : 
And  the  beauteous  rose  he  gathers 

In  his  bosom  lies 

But  on  earth  are  tears  and  sorrow, 

For  a  dear  one  dies  1 

Louisa  Stdaet  Costello. 


Adventures  in  the  Wilderness,  W.  H.  H.  Murray. 
Boston:  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  We  feel  some 
hesitancy  in  recommending  this  book  to  the  pub- 
lic. We  feel  apprehensive  as  to  its  effect  upon 
the  population  of  the  cities,  and  consequently  its 
effect  upon  "  the  Wilderness  "  itself. 

If  Mr.  Murray  secures  the  reception  from  the 
critics  and  the  public  which  he  deserves,  he  will 
have  the  chagrin  next  Summer  of  hearing  the 
voice  of  multitudes  crying  in  the  Wilderness, 
and  the  North  Woods  presenting  the  modernized 
aspect  of  an  ancient  camp  of  some  Sarmatian 
horde.  The  silence  and  sohtude  in  which  he 
takes  such  delight  will  be  chased  to  far-oflf 
hiding-places,  and  clamorous  echo  will  creep  from 
her  oave  to  join  in  unwonted  revels. 

Those  shapes  which  Herr  Teufelsdroeck  saw 
thronging  the  streets  of  the  city  will  then  jostle 
each  other  along  every  "  carry  "  and  upon  every 
mountain  side  in  the  Adirondack  region,  and  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  even  to  hear  of  a  Ring 
being  formed  for  speculating  in  "  corner  lots." 
For  ouraelf,  his  book  has  demoralized  us.  Since 
the  first  chapter  our  oflflce,  small  at  the  best,  has 
been  getting  gradually  smaller,  until  we  feel  that 
Destiny  has  given  us  as  the  only  adequate 
compensation  for  Pandora's  box  the  privilege  of 
running  wild  in  the  North  Woods.  Not  since 
boyhood  and  Robinson  Crusoe  have  we  felt  so 
ungrateful  for  "modern  improvements." 

Mr.  Murray's  Handbook  of  the  Adirondacks, 
as  we  may  call  it,  is  the  model  of  what  a  book 
of  the  kind  should  be.  With  admirable  explicit- 
ness  it  tells  precisely  what  you  want  and  where 
to  get  it;  where  to  go  and  how  to  get  there  ;  what 
you  may  expect  and  what  you  must  dispense 
with ;  where  to  get  a  guide  and  how  to  select  one ; 
what  the  expense  will  be  and  how  to  expend  it ; 
and,  what  is  not  less  important  than  telling  where 
enjoyment  hes,  teaches  you  how  to  enjoy  it. 

None  of  the  vague  and  perplexing  generalities 
of  the  compiler,  but  he  speaks  as  one  having 
authority.  There  is  nothing  even  of  details 
which  a  stranger  may  desire  to  know  in  visiting 
the  Adirondacks  which  he  will  not  find  in  these 
Adventures. 

But  the  book  ia  far  from  being  a  mere  Hand- 
book. All  this  information  is  contained  in  the 
first  sixty-four  pages,  and  the  remauider  is  de- 
voted to  a  vivid  narrative  of  the  author's  per- 
sonal adventures. 

They  will  be  found  absolutely  entrancing  to 
those  (and  alas !  how  many  they  are)  whose  pur- 
suits preclude  the  possibility  of  any  such  ex- 
perience, and  few  but  will  be  surprised  to  find 
that  so  much  of  romance  and  wild  adventure 
lies  almost  within  sight  of  the  smoke,  the  clatter, 
and  the  stereotyped  hfe  of  our  manufacturing 
centres. 

It  wiU  probably  seem  paradoxical  to  state  that 
Mr.  Murray  is  a  young  and  promising  clergyman. 
Not  of  your  white-cravated  and  black-coated 
type,  armed  with  Proverbial  Philosophy  and 
Scriptural  texts,  but  a  genuine  enthusiast  in  all 
the  manher  sports.  He  is  a  splendid  oarsman,  a 
capital  shot,  an  indefatigable  explorer,  and  as 
adventurous  as  an  Indian;  and  moreover  he 
writes  of  them  all  with  a  warmth  and   conta- 
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gious  enthusiasm  which  only  one  of  the  guild 
could  feel. 

As  everythuig  good  in  the  present  leads  us  to 
forecast  the  future,  we  may  speak  of  Mr.  Murray 
as  the  type  of  the  Coming  Christian.  His  book 
coutains  all  the  elements  of  popular  interest, 
even  to  a  ghost  story,  and  will  doubtless  be 
widely  read.  The  stj-le  is  picturesque,  vivid, 
and  at  times  poetical,  but  he  gives  unmistakable 
evidence  of  an  inexperienced  pen.  The  stock 
phrases  and  luminous  adjectives  which  are  the 
working  capital  of  ''  our  Adirondack  correspond- 
ent'' are  surely  beneath  the  really  excellent  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Murray.  These  are  the  only  draw- 
backs to  his  forcible  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery. 

Little  Women.  Part  Second.  By  Miss  L.  M. 
Alcott.  Boston :  Roberts  Bros.  Miss  Alcott  is  a 
writer  of  great  ability.  The  field  which  she  has 
chosen  is  unfortunately  not  yet  held  in  the  esti- 
mation which  it  deserves,  though  its  importance 
is  graduaUy  being  recognized;  but  we  doubt  if 
any  book  in  American  hterature  of  recent  date 
contains  more  freshness  and  originality,  nicer  or 
more  vigorous  delineations  of  character,  a  more 
skilful  handling  of  the  emotions  and  sentiments, 
or  a  finer  sense  of  the  humorous  than  "  Little 
"OTomeu,"  Part  I.  of  which  appeared  about  a  year 
ago,  and  of  which  the  present  is  the  concluding 
volume.  There  is  material  enough  in  them  to 
furnish  forth  liberally  souie  half  dozen  series  of 
children's  hbraries,  and  their  tone  and  temper  is 
of  that  rare  kind  which  onlj'  rare  minds  and  cul- 
tivation can  produce. 

It  is  like  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  varied  and 
beautiful  landscape  after  the  confinement,  clamor, 
and  dust  of  railway  travel,  to  turn  these  leaves 
after  slumbering  through  the  books  of  superla- 
tive perfections  which  are  the  pride  of  Sunday- 
school  libraries  and  the  bane  of  youthful  readers. 

"  Little  Women"  is  the  very  best  of  books  to 
reach  the  hearts  of  the  young  of  any  age  from 
six  to  sixty,  though  its  merits  will  be  most  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  reached  the  contempla- 
tive period  of  life.  Here  lies  its  weakness  (a 
weakness  only  in  that  it  is  designed  for  children). 
It  is  far  too  intellectual  to  delight  the  souls  of 
those  who  revel  in  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  the  "  Ara- 
bian Nights,"  and  the  "Swiss  Family  Robinson." 
SiJch  preternatural  cleverness  never  was  and 
never  will  be  exhibited  by  children,  as  those 
which  "Little  Women"  presents  to  us;  but  it  is 
weU  for  the  httle  women  of  real  hfe  to  have  such 
ideals  familiar  to  their  imaginations. 

That  Miss  Alcott  will  produce  work  of  a  high- 
er order  we  have  not  a  doubt ;  that  "  Little  Wo- 
men" does  not  evince  the  maturity  of  her  powers 
the  book  itself,  despite  its  great  merits,  is  clear 
evidence. 

Her  characters,  though  drawn  in  a  masterly 
manner,  are  a  little  too  typical,  clever,  and  (if  we 
may  so  speak)  natural ;  the  humor  is  a  little  too  hu- 
morous, and  the  author  has  retained  for  them  the 
simpUcity  and  artlessness  of  childhood  to  an  age 
far  beyond  what  we  can  accept  as  probable  in  life 
as  it  is  to-day.  We  should  not  speak  of  these 
minor  defects  did  we  not  feel  that  the  book  is  not 
an  ordinary  book  nor  the  author  an  ordinary 
writer.  We  hope  to  meet  Miss  Alcott  hereafter 
in  a  far  higher,  or  at  least  a  less  limited  field, 


when  the  little  conventionalities  of  the  present  are 
laid  aside  and  her  manner  is  as  unerring  as  her 
perceptions. 

One  altogether  unnecessary  digression  we  no- 
ticed with  regret.  Surely  the  fling  at  critics  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  Miss  Alcott's  really  great 
talents.  Besides,  is  it  not  a  little  old  ?  When 
original  it  may  have  been  passable,  but  since  Miss 
Evans  and  every  one  else  who  lugs  in  a  character 
given  to  inking  fingers  for  the  press  have  used 
it.  it  has  become  just  a  little  thin  ;  has,  in  fact, 
passed  into  what  we  may  call  joint-stock  sarcasm. 
If  one  goes  to  the  provincial  press  for  criticism 
he  will  doubtless  find  enough  to  sneer  at — we 
read  the  other  day  in  an  exchange  that  "  Mrs. 
Southworth  is  beyoud  all  doubt  the  greatest  fe- 
male novehst  of  this  or  any  other  age  "—but  there 
are  certain  known  mediums  in  which  few  books 
ever  fail  to  get  their  just  due,  in  which  at  least 
the  aimlessuess,  futility,  and  contradictions  which 
the  author  gives  us  to  understand  are  typical,  are 
never  found. 

Adcentures  in  South  and  Central  America. 
Pirst  Series,  by  Don  Ramon  Paez.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 

Books  of  travel  bid  fair  of  late  to  usurp  the 
sceptre  of  Romance,  or  at  least  to  demonstrate  the 
proposition  that  Truth  is  stranger  (and  more  in- 
teresting) than  Fiction. 

Wallace's  Malayan  Archipelago,  Bickinore's  East 
Indies,  Why mper's  Alaska,  and  Nevius'  China,  not 
merely  enlarge  our  technical  knowledge  but  pre- 
sent to  us  a  class  of  facts  so  new  and  strange,  so 
marvellous,  so  far  beyond  the  average  conception 
of  the  limitations  of  Nature,  that  romance,  fiction, 
fable,  loose  the  slight  hold  which  the  improbable 
ever  has  upon  the  imagination. 

Second  to  none  of  these  in  interest  and  value  is 
this  record  of  adventures  in  the  pampas  and  forests 
of  Colombia.  The  natural  result  of  the  chronic 
state  of  revolution  in  which  the  South  American 
Republics  have  been  plunged  since  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  Spain,  has  been  a  complete  ignorance, 
and,  in  fact,  misconception  on  the  part  of  foreigners 
of  the  vast  natural  advantages,  the  unsurpassed 
mineral  and  material  wealth,  really  posessed  by 
these  unfortunate  countries. 

Even  to  us,  the  parent  as  it  were,  and  natural 
protector  of  their  institutions,  the  land  has  re- 
mained a  perfect  terra  incognita;  and  the  rather 
supercilious  contempt  which  the  unimpassioned 
law-abiding  citizens  of  the  United  States  feel  for 
a  people  perpetually  plunged  in  social  and  political 
convulsions,  has  unfortunately  not  tended  to  our 
enlightenment. 

To  this  task  Don  Ramon  Paez,  son  of  the  il- 
lustrious General  and  President  Paez,  has  devoted 
the  leisure  hour.s  of  an  exile  whicli  the  work  be- 
fore us  proves  not  to  have  been  unprofitable,  and 
which  will  redound  far  more  to  the  benefit  of  his 
unhappy  country  than  would  the  doubtful  privilege 
of  drawing  his  sword  in  her  behalf. 

Hisbook,  though  called  mere  "Adventures,"  and 
addressed  in  the  Preface  "  to  the  Youth  of 
America,"  is  far  more  comprehensive  than  its  title 
would  suggest.  Not  only  does  it  embody  the  dis- 
coveries of  Humboldt,  Sullivan,  Bates,  and  other 
travellers,  but  it  also  contains  a  copious  commen- 
tary upon  the  salient  features  of  its  wonderful 
Zoology,   Entomology,  Botany,   and  Topography  ; 
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in  whicli  respects  Colombia  is  certainly  not  sur- 
passed by  any  country  known  to  geography.  Don 
Ramon  is  much  too  cultured  a  scholar,  and  pos- 
sesses far  too  wide  a  range  of  information  to  write 
a  mere  series  of  adventures,  and  his  work  is  far 
more  likely  to  receive  its  due  meed  of  appreciation 
from  the  student  of  Natural  History  everywhere 
tlian  from  the  "  Touth  of  America." 

The  adventures  which  he  relates  are  those  which 
happen  to  him  in  the  course  of  an  expedition  from 
the  sea-coast  to  the  Llanos,  far  away  in  the  interior 
around  the  waters  of  the  Apure  river,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  branding  and  driving  in  the  vast  herds  of 
wild  cattle  which  formed  the  property  of  his  father. 
This  expedition  forms  the  basis  of  his  book  and 
affords  material  for  several  exciting  and  suggestive 
chapters,  but  the  author  evidently  found  the  plan 
too  narrow  for  him.  In  several  digressions  he 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  person  and  career  of 
General  Paez,  of  the  wonderful  ''  oil  wells  of  the 
Orinoco,"  and  of  many  of  the  characteristic  customs 
of  the  Llaneros.  Politics  are  carefully  and  mo- 
destly excluded  from  the  book,  and,  though 
throughout  it  is  evidently  inspired  by  an  earnest 
patriotism,  it  might  be  a  record  of  impressions  by 
any  exceptionally  intelligent  observer. 

Don  Ramon  in  a  personal  interview  remarked 
to  us  that  one  of  his  principal  motives  in  writing 
this  work  was  to  practise  himself  in  the  English 
language,  which  is  of  course  an  alien  tongue.  This 
would  certainly  never  be  suspected.  His  vocabulary 
is  singularly  rich  and  copious,  and  his  style  could 
well  be  recommended  to  the  young  writer  as  a 
model  of  lucid,  picturesque,  and  scientifically  ac- 
curate, though  untechnical,  narrative  English. 
He  seems  occasionally  undecided  in  the  use  of  the 
preposition,  but  this  is  a  part  of  English  speech 
concerning  which  considerable  confusion  exists 
even  among  writers  "to  the  manner  born,"  and 
foreigners  will  probably  always  be  puzzled  by 
it. 

The  necessary  illustrations  to  the  work  are  ap- 
parently from  drawings  by  the  author.  An  outline 
map  adds  to  its  value,  and  a  preliminary  essay  on 
Venezuela  supplies  any  information  which  may 
have  been  omitted  in  the  travels  proper. 

Hie  Ingliam  Papers.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Boston:  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  Some  men  are  ma- 
gazinists  by  profession,  some  are  magazinists  from 
necessity,  some  from  the  ignorance  of  editors,  and 
some  are  born  magazinists.  Of  the  latter  class  is 
Mr.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

The  majority  of  magazine  articles  are  such  only 
by  reason  of  their  length,  or  by  their  happening  to 
be  accepted  by  a  magazine.  They  could  just  as  easi- 
ly have  been  elongated  into  an  essay,  or  condensed 
into  a  iew  didactic  propositions  or  sentimental 
stock-incidents.  But  Mr.  Hale's  are  of  different 
stuff.  As  we  have  said,  he  is  one  of  the  few  born 
magazinists;  and  to  eliminate  or  interpolate  one 
word,  even  a  conjunction,  from  or  into  one  of  his 
papers,  would  ruffle  the  genial  and  hmpid  flow  of 
the  story. 

In  liim  we  see  the  perfection  of  manner  almost 
independent  of  maifer,  for  he  is  never  more  charm- 
ing than  when  he  has  absolutely  nothing  to  tell. 
Vide  his  short  paper  on  Good  Society  in  the  present 
volume.  Nothing  could  be  further  removed  from  the 
conventional  treatment  of  it  and  kindred  subjects, 
and  the  whole  story  could  have  been  told — and  hj 


an  ordinary  writer  woufti  have  been  told— in  the 
limits  of  a  single  page.  But  Capt.  Ingham  gives 
two  pictures,  not  of  "  the  general  principles  which 
underlie  good  society,"  but  of  good  society  itself; 
makes  us  acquainted  with  four  or  five  most  charm- 
ing characters ;  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  life  in  the 
castle  of  a  German  Baron,  and  without  assuming- 
the  didactic,  without  pointing  a  moral  (the  whole 
paper  is  a  moral),  touches  one  of  those  problems 
which  find  place  in  every  reflective  life.  And  all 
told  in  a  gay,  sketchy  style  which  is  simply  in- 
imitable. It  is  this  style  which  individualizes  Mr. 
Hale  as  an  author.  His  matter,  though  fre- 
quently by  the  merest  touch  evincing  wide  read- 
ing and  singularly  retentive  memory,  may  be  the 
merest  commonplace,  but  when  put  into  that  cru- 
cible it  comes  out  pure  and  lucent  as  crystal. 
And  it  is  singularly  difBcult  of  analysis.  It  es- 
capes us  like  a  sunbeam  or  a  breeze  from  the 
"sweet  South,"  and  ink,  unfortunately,  is  not  a 
prism  which  can  retain  and  isolate  its  rays. 

Its  principal  characteristics  are  perfect  ease 
and  naturalness — naturalness  both  of  thought  and 
expression.  Nothing  of  the  mechanical  or  delibe- 
rate about  it.  In  fact,  it  seems  impossible  to 
conceive  of  Mr.  Hale  as  writing  with  pen  and 
ink  at  all.  Could  we  detect  him  simply  folding 
these  "  footless  fancies"  in  paper  and  sending  them 
to  the  "  Atlantic,"  the  secret  would  be  explained, 
but  they  are  too  bright,  airy,  and  rapid  to  be  the 
offspring  of  slow  mechanical  penning. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  Mr.  Halo  fails  in  it 
is  pathos.  His  muse  is  too  joyous  and  fanciful, 
we  had  almost  said  fantastic,  to  allow  him  to 
dwell  for  long  upon  the  tragic  and  sorrowful  in 
life.  His  "  Christmas  Story  "  is  not  up  to  the 
average  of  his  papers,  and  though  brisk,  hvely, 
and  noble,  scarcely  excites  more  than  a  smiling 
sympathy. 

The  papers  which  compose  this  volume  have 
all  been  pubUshed  before,  principally  in  the  "  At- 
lantic," but  are  for  the  first  time  collected.  They 
are  preceded  by  a  memoir  of  Captain  Fred  Ing- 
ham (a  pleasant  fiction),  which  is  a  very  ck-ver 
and  painstaking  burlesque  on  plodding  and  pains- 
taking biographers. 

Elocution  and  Oratory.  By  Charles  A.  Wiley. 
New  York :  Clark  &  Maynard.  Mere  instruction, 
however  excellent  of  its  kind,  will  never  make  an 
orator  nor  a  more  than  tolerable  elocutionist.  For 
the  first,  notwithstanding  the  dictum  of  Demos- 
thenes, thought,  ideas,  something  to  express  is 
the  primary  requisite,  and  the  mere  manner  of 
expression,  "  action,"  modulation,  inflection,  must 
ever  hold  a  subordinate  position;  and  for  the 
second  no  arbitrary  or  mechanical  cultivation  can 
supply  the  place  of  that  high  and  generous  sym- 
pathy with  the  majestic,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true,  which  is  the  soul  of  all  excellence  in  writing 
or  speaking,  that  refined  perception  of  delicate 
shades  in  ideas  and  in  language,  and  that  suscep- 
tibility which  sinks  our  own  personality  in  the 
"  fine  frenzy  "  of  an  eloquence  which  for  the  mo- 
ment is  our  own  and  not  another's,  which  are  the 
essentials  of  a  good  reader. 

There  is  even  some  plausibility  in  the  theory 
that  when  these  essentials  are  present  the  spon- 
taneous expressions  and  actions  of  the  moment 
will  be  the  only  true  eloquence,  that  rhetorical 
rules  and  stereotyped  instructions  can  only  fetter 
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the  true  orator  or  reader,  even  if  they  aflfect  him 
at  all,  while  their  only  result  will  be  to  bring  a 
throng  of  second-rate  imitators  up  to  the  stagnant 
level  of  vapid  mediocrity,  and  that  therefore 
any  such  rules  and  instructions  are  smiply  use- 
less. 

But  these  radicals  forget  that  even  mediocrity 
is  better  than  ignorance,  and  that  on  the  whole 
it  is  more  desirable  that  the  many  should  be  cor- 
rect readers  and  speakers  than  that  one  or  two 
or  a  dozen  should  by  spontaneous  inspiration  at- 
tain at  once  to  perfection.  Tliey  also  forget  that 
even  the  inspired  muses  can  be  improved  by  culti- 
vation. Orators  like  poets  happen,  are  not  made  ; 
but  when  we  see  how  many  faculties  are  wasted 
from  ignorance  how  to  use  them,  when  we  recol- 
lect the  stuttering  of  Demosthenes,  •'  the  father 
of  oratorical  eloquence,"  and,  taking  a  long  stride 
both  downward  and  forward,  recall  the  abject  fail- 
ure of  Disraeli  in  his  first  ParUamentary  speech, 
we  cannot  deny  that  instruction  and  practice, 
which  is  the  aim  of  all  instruction,  are  barely  of 
secondary  importance,  and  can  by  no  means  be 
ignored. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  the 
volume  before  ui,  and  that  can  be  said  in  a  few 
words.  The  whole  subject  has  been  gone  over  so 
often^ts  importance  has  been  so  fully  recog- 
nized— that  its  "eternal  verities,''  the  fundamen- 
tal rules  which  underlie  the  whole  and  are  not 
capable  of  much  elaboration,  are  pretty  famiUar 
to  every  child  of  fifteen. 

Mr.  Wiley  sent  us  a  copy  of  his  work  with  all 
the  important  points  carefully  underscored  to 
arrest  our  attention;  but  to  say  truth  he  did 
himself  injustice.  The  technical  portion  of  his 
book  is  so  comprehensive,  so  lucid,  and  withal  so 
brief,  and  his  examples  are  so  excellent  and  ap- 
propriate that  we  examined  it  with  much  more 
interest  and  satisfaction  than  we  had  expected  in 
travelling  over  a  hackneyed  field. 

Mr.  "Wiley  is  exceptionally  good  in  Modulation, 
Tone,  Inflection,  and  ever^-thing  pertaining  to  the 
management  of  the  voice.  No  better  commentary 
on  tiie  tendency  of  modern  oratory  toward  simpli- 
city and  repo.-se  could  be  found  than  the  comparison 
of  this  division  with  his  remarks  on  Gesture. 
These  latter  are  compressed  to  the  limits  of  a 
single  page,  and  are  most  elementary  and  simple 
in  their  character.  When  we  were  a  boy,  we  had 
to  watch  tiie  progress  of  our  hands  through  space 
as  carefully  as  if  drawing  geometrical  figures  for 
our  lynx-eyed  professor.  If  we  recollect  aright, 
we  used  to  work  our  arms  somewhat  on  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  a  double-acting  windmill, — the  revolutions 
marked  out  in  the  book  by  curved  lines,  beginning 
generally  at  the  hips  and  ending  nowhere. 

The  general  selections  are  fair,  and  cover  a  very 
wide  field.  The  fault  of  the  work,  in  common 
with  otliers,  is  the  complete  ignoring  of  modern 
English  orators  and  writers.  Many  of  the  pieces 
are  not  altogether  unexceptionable,  but  there  are 
few  men  in  professional  pursuits  who  will  not 
profit  by  a  study  of  this  work. 

ZelVs  Popular  Encydopmlia  and  Universal  Dic- 
tionary. Philadelphia  :  T.  El  wood  Zeil.  Edited 
by  L.  Colange.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious literary  undertakings  of  the  century,  and  if 
it  is  successfully  carried  out,  it  wUl  uudoubtedly 
prove  one  of  the  most  important. 


The  mere  project  of  compressing  what  is  known 
of  History,  Biography,  Geography,  Science,  Arts, 
Language,  and  a  complete  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  into  the  compass  of  two  quarto  vol- 
umes would  at  first  sight  seem  visionary  and  im- 
possible, but  when  we  see  it  actually  commenced 
and  in  process  of  being  carried  out  we  are  sur- 
prised to  think  that  it  was  never  undertaken 
before.  Of  course  only  the  merest  skeleton  of 
facts  in  the  different  departments  can  be  given, 
but  this  is  what  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
consult  encyclopjedias  either  want  or  expect,  and 
doubtless  a  paragraph  is  far  more  Ukely  to  be 
read  and  remembered  than  an  essay,  however 
brief,  learned,  and  perspicuous. 

Moreover,  its  convenience  and  accessibility  for 
immediate  reference  to  any  and  all  subjects  give 
it  at  least  one  very  decided  advantage  over  its 
more  ponderous  predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries. 

Mr.  Zell  has  chosen  the  periodical  plan  of  pub- 
hcation,  and  the  Encyclopjedia  appears  in  weekly 
and  monthly  parts,  of  eight  and  forty  pages  re- 
spectively. Fifteen  of  these  weekly  numbers 
have  already  appeared,  and  it  is  announced  that 
two  hundred  and  fifty  numbers  will  complete  the 
work.  Two  years,  however,  is  the  limit  assigned 
for  its  completion.  The  editor  has  done  bis  work 
well;  so  have  the  artists,  engravers,  and  printers. 
The  articles  are  on  the  whole  correct,  concise,  and 
well  written,  and  though  the  able  reviewer  of  the 
Nation  has  succeeded  in  discovering  several  er- 
rors of  a  minor  and  one  or  two  of  an  important 
character,  these  are  uuavoidable  in  a  compilation 
of  such  vastuess.  and  can  be  rectified  in  future 
editions.  The  paper  and  type  are  good,  the  illus- 
trations numerous  and  satisfactory,  and  the  gene- 
ral appearance  creditable  to  the  publishers. 

The  cost  of  the  "  Popular  Encyclopaedia"  when 
finished  will  be  less  than  a  quarter  the  price  of 
the  cheapest  now  in  the  market,  and  is  spread 
over  so  long  a  time  as  to  be  practicaUy  procurable 
by  the  poorest.  Fifty  cents  a  month  can  be 
spared  by  the  humblest  laborer  or  mechanic,  and 
to  the  vast  majority  of  them  it  would  prove,  even 
pecuniarily,  a  compound-interest  investment. 

In  fact,  if  the  Encyclopaedia  finds  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  one-half  of  those  who  should  and 
who  can  have  it,  we  have  uo  doubt  it  will  prove 
an  educational  influence  of  no  mean  importance. 

Evening  hy  Evening.  By  C.  H.  Spui'geon.  New 
York:  Sheldon  &  Co.  His  former  work,  "Morn- 
ing by  Morning,"  liaving  received  the  approbation 
of  some  twenty  thousand  readers,  Mr.  Spurgeon 
says  that  he  has  felt  encouraged  to  give  his  be?t 
attention  to  a  series  of  brief  religious  meditations, 
on  the  same  plan,  for  use  in  the  evening.  The 
result  is  the  present  volume.  It  consists  of  a 
short  homily  on  a  biblical  text  for  every  day  in 
the  year,  usually  occupying  but  a  single  page. 
We  hope  that  ministers,  at  least,  who  read  them 
may  take  notice  of  iiow  much  can  be  said  {in 
that  short  space,  and  draw  tiie  proper  moral.  The 
author  says,  with  his  usual  directness,  that  "  the 
vice  of  religious  works  is  tlieir  dulness,"  and  tliat 
from  this  he  has  striven  to  be  free.  And  certainly 
from  this  he  has  succeeded  in  being  free.  Dul- 
ness  is  the  last  accusation  wliicli  can  be  brought 
against  him.  It  is  his  unflagging  vivacity,  fervent - 
enthusiasm,  and  ceaseless  mental  exaltation  which, 
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if  anything,  will  be  likely  to  fatigue.  Even  reli- 
gious rapture,  we  should  think,  so  long  continued, 
would  be  likely  to  cloy  upon  the  taste. 

But  without  this.Spurgeon  would  not  be  Spur- 
geon ;  with  it,  he  is  the  unrivalled  pulpit  orator 
who  sways  fifty  thousand  people  as  one  man. 

Much  that  we  have  said  about  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford, in  a  former  number,  is  equally  true  of  Spur- 
geon.  They  are  in  many  respects  singularly 
alike.  The  same  impassioned  and  glowing  imagi- 
nation, the  same  intense  yearning  after  the  spiritual, 
and  joyous  confidence  in  it,  and  the  same  play  of 
fancy,  are  the  cliaracteristics  of  both. 

Many  of  tliese  little  sermons  are  rare  gems, — 
quaint  old  tests  quaintly  treated, — a  kind  of 
ramble  in  the  by-ways  of  Scripture.  Their  fault — 
and  the  same  may  bo  said  of  all  his  writings — is, 
that  they  are  too  hortatory ;  they  lack  repose.  His 
exhortations  are  more  like  the  clamorous  warnings 
of  Cassandra  than  the  calm  and  gentle  wooings  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  book  will  be  widely 
read,  and  deserves  it. 

American  Newspaper  Directory,  containing  ac- 
curate lists  of  all  the  newspapers  and  periodicals 
published  in  the  United  Slates  and  Territories,  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  British  Colonies  of 
North  America,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
towns  and  cities  in  which  they  are  published.  New 
York :  Geo.  P.  Rowell  &.  Co.,  pp.  358.  Illustrated. 
A  valuable  work  for  business  men,  and  indis- 
pensable for  those  who  desire  to  advertise  to  the 
best  advantage. 
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The  Chaplet  of  Pearls ;  or,  The  Black  and  Wdte 
Rihaumont,  by  the  "Author  of  the  Heir  of  Red- 
clyfte."  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  pp.  331, 
illustrated. 


From  an  Island,  by  Miss  Thackeray. 
Loring.     Pamphlet,  pp.  36. 
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Mark,  the  Match-Boy.  Vol.  3  of  the  Ragged 
Dick  Series,  by  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  '  1  vol.  16mo, 
pp.  276,  illustrated. 

Realities  of  Irish  Life,  by  W.  Steuart  Trench. 
Handy  Volume  Series,  No.  V.  Boston :  Roberts 
Bros.     pp.  297. 

No  Sects  in  Heaven,  and  other  Poems,  by  Mrs. 
E.  H.  J.  Cleaveland.  New  York  :  Clark  &  May- 
uard.     1  vol.  small  4to,  gilt.  pp.  96. 

The  Blameless  Prince,  and  other  Poems,  by  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman.  Boston:  Fields,  Os- 
good &  Co. 

The  Girls  of  Feversham,  by  Florence  Marryat. 
Boston:  Loring.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  131. 


ART. 

The  Neiv  "  Goupirs." — All  of  our  readers  who 
have  been  in  New  York  within  the  past  ten  years 
or  so  will  recollect  Goupil's  art  store  and  gal- 
lery, at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Ninth  street. 


Its  capacious  windows,  containing  now  a  great 
painting  and  again  a  little  galaxy  of  rare  en- 
gravings, usually  drew  a  throng  around  them 
throughout  the  day,  which  seldom  failed  to 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  passers-by ;  and 
who  of  us  all,  hurrying  franticallj-  from  business 
or  to  business,  has  not  had  his  eyes  and  soul 
gladdened  by  even  a  casual  gUmpse  of  the 
treasures  within  ?  Who  of  us  all  has  not  learned 
to  look  for  it  and  brighten  as  we  approach — this 
silent  protest  of  the  Beautiful  against  the  one- 
idead  absorption  of  business  life  ? 

But  now  we  are  to  look  for  it  in  vain.  For 
more  than  a  decade  it  stood  a  landmark  in  the 
swift  tide  of  change,  but  the  dry -goods  box  of 
Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  must  be  completed,  and 
"  Goupil's  "  has  fled  to  more  congenial  surround- 
ings. 

It  is  now  located  at  No.  170  Fifth  Avenue,  a 
short  distance  below  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
and  as  Mr.  Knoedler  has  a  twenty  years'  lease  on 
the  building-,  is  likely  to  remain  stationary  during 
our  generation  at  least.  Nor  will  removal  at 
any  time  be  likely  to  prove  an  advantage. 
The  location  could  not  be  equalled  in  the  city, 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  rooms  to  the  display 
and  sale  of  pictures  could  not   readily  be  sur- 


One  of  the  spacious  private  residences,  which 
are  the  pride  of  the  Avenue,  was  .secured  by  Mr. 
Knoedler  and  altered  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
his  business. 

The  whole  front  and  about  twenty  feet  of  the 
side  of  the  store  are  of  French  plate  glass,  and 
present  a  brilliant  array  of  paintings,  chromos, 
and  engravings,  to  those  disposed  to  take  an  out- 
side view.  The  entrance  opens  upon  the  salesroom, 
long,  spacious,  with  lofty  ceilings,  and  lined  from 
cornice  to  floor  with  specimens  of  every  branch 
of  pictorial  art.  The  tables,  carvings,  and  show- 
cases are  flnished  in  black  walnut,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly quiet,  tasteful,  and  unobtrusive.  At 
^the  back  of  tlie  salesroom,  a  half-story  higher, 
'and  reached  by  a  double  flight  of  black  walnut 
stairs,  is  the  Art  Gallery  proper.  This  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronoimce,  notwithstanding  its 
comparative  diminutiveness,  the  best  room  for 
the  display  of  pictures  in  the  city.  There  can  be 
no  controversy  here  about  securing  the  proper 
light.  The  whole  roof  is  open,  and  the  light  is 
equally  distributed  on  all  sides.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  "place  of  honor." 

At  this  gallery,  as  at  the  old  one  on  Broad- 
way, will  always  be  found  works  of  the  great 
artists  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries.  There 
are  now  on  its  waUs  Church's  Niagara  Falls,  in 
some  respects  the  greatest  painthig  ever  pro- 
duced by  an  American  artist;  a  Spanish  Bull 
Fight  by  the  great  French  painter,  Gerome  ; 
James  Hart's  latest  work,  The  Breaking  Up  of 
Ice  in  the  Hudson ;  and  a  splendid  Summer 
Wood  scene  from  the  brush  of  W.  T.  Richards, 
of  Philadelphia.  The  latter  is  already  sold,  and 
whoever  bought  it  has  secured  a  picture  which 
is  an  honor  to  American  art.  Besides  these  are 
several  paintings  of  less  note,  one  a  suggestive  and 
spirited  picture  representing  the  hurried  flight  of 
peasants  from  a  hostile  invasion.  In  the  foreground 
are  the  peasants  hurrying  away  from  their  houses, 
loaded  with  every  conceivable  variety  of  house- 
hold and  kitchen  implement;    others  frantically 
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urging  the  co-\vs  and  other  animals  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hills ;  mothers  with  children  in  their 
arms  vainly  struggling  to  keep  in  the  front  of 
the  hurrying  column ;  while  far  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, heavy  masses  of  smoke  give  ominous  warn- 
ing of  the  fate  that  approaches  their  own  homes. 
This  is  by  a  French  artist,  and  is  probably  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Allied  invasion. 

We  wish  to  Mr.  Kuoedler  in  "  the  new  Goupil's  " 
all  the  success,  and  more,  that  attended  him  in 
the  old.  He  has  done  much  for  Art  in  this 
country,  and  particularly  in  this  city — far  more 
than  many  of  us  are  disposed  to  acknowledge. 
He  came  over  and  established  himself  on  Broad- 
waj''  when  to  open  an  Art  store  here  was  very 
much  Uke  sending  missionaries  to  the  Hindoos ; 
and  for  twenty  years  the  best  works  of  our  own 
Artists  and  many  rare  ones  from  Europe  have 
been  rendered  by  him  accessible  to  the  general 
public.  "We  believe  that  only  on  one  or  two 
occasions  has  he  ever  charged  for  admittance  to 
his  gallery.  The  precise  effect  of  this  on  the 
development  of  artistic  tastes  among  the  good 
people  of  New  York  cannot  readily  be  traced, 
but  it  has  certainly  been  considerable. 

The  Spring  Exhibition  of  the  National  Aca- 
demy opened  on  the  evening  of  April  1st,  with  a 
brilliant  reception  or  "private  view,"  rather  more 
remarkable,  we  think,  as  a  display  of  elaborate 
evening  costumes  and  of  the  faculty  possessed 
by  an  unlimited  number  of  human  beings  of 
putting  themselves  into  a  decidedly  Hmited  space, 
than  for  the  opportunities  afforded  of  "viewing  " 
(privately  or  otherwise)  the  works  of  art  upon 
its  walls.  But  this  is  the  manner  of  opening 
nights,  and  whoever  visits  the  Academy  to  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  leisurely  artistic  observa- 
tion should  shun  them  as  he  would  a  five-dollar 
ball. 

The  present  Exhibition  is  (we  speak  from  cas- 
ual observation)  up  to  the  average  mark  of  for- 
mer ones,  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  is  not  alto- 
gether so  high  as,  for  the  sake  of  American  Art, 
we  could  wish.  Several  of  our  very  best  paint- 
ers are  represented,  and  by  some  of  their  best 
work. 

Colman  has  contributed  his  "Fort  Lafayette," 
viewed  from  the  Fort  Hamilton  side,  a  conscien- 
tious and  noble  work,  an  honor  to  the  Academy, 
and  which  will  certainly  enhance  the  fame  of 
this  already  famous  artist. 

Page  sends  in  the  portraits  of  Beecher  and 
Phillips,  which  we  have  mentioned  elsewhere, 
and  which  are  probably  the  most  noticeable  works 
in  the  Exhibition.  They  are  pictures  which 
would  secure  attention  and  admiration  anywhere. 
and  are  at  once  a  fulfilment  and  a  proj^hecy  of  cis- 
Atlantic  art. 

The  able  art  critic  for  Putnam's  Magazine  is 
not  too  liberal  when  he  says  of  them  that  "  the}' 
are  among  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  art 
of  modern  times." 

George  H.  Smillie,  and  his  brother  James  D. 
Smillie,  Lafarge,  Lambdin  and  others,  furnish 
some  admirable  pictures  which  our  waning 
space  will  not  permit  us  even  to  mention  in 
this  hurried  sketch,  but  which  will  clauu  our 
attention  in  a  future  number.  Many  other 
artists  and  pictures  claun  recognition  at  our 
hands,    for  the  Academy  Exhibitions,  whatever 


their  deficiencies,  always  present  many  things 
which  merit  the  attention  of  the  most  severely 
critical  among  us,  but  we  are  compelled  reluctantly 
to  defer  them  all. 

Among  the  events  of  the  month  is  anew  chro- 
mo  by  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  "  The  Crown  of 
New  England,"  after  a  painting  by  George  L. 
Brown. 

It  is  the  largest  chromo  which  this  firm  has 
yet  attempted,  and  is  in  some  respects  their  most 
ambitious  eff(ft-t.  We  doubt,  however,  if  it  will 
be  considered  their  most  successful  Chromo- 
lithography,  like  all  other  mechanical  processes, 
has  its  limitations,  and  it  does  uoc  yet  seem  to 
have  been  very  successfully  applied  to  the  dupU- 
cation  of  large  pictures,  more  particularly  land- 
scapes (though  the  bit  of  landscape  after  Bier- 
stadt  is  decidedly  the  best  chromo  we  have  seen), 
and  Mr.  Prang's  largest  chromes  have  not  in 
general  been  his  best.  After  the  wor.st  has  been 
said,  however,  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  true 
and  lasting  interest  of  Art  in  this  country  that 
such  pictures  are  placed  within  the  reach  of 
every  householder  in  the  land.  That  they  are 
defective  in  some  respects  we  are  ready  to  ad- 
mit, but  the  defects  of  the  chromos  are  gener- 
ally the  artistic  defects  of  the  originals,  possibly 
exaggerated  by  the  absence  of  the  finishing  manip- 
ulation of  the  artist.  Still,  with  all  their  defi- 
ciencies thick  upon  them,  they  are  so  infinitely 
superior  to  anything  which  could  be  considered* 
"  popular  art "  in  this  country  hitherto,  that  we 
look  for  an  immediate  and  general  improvement 
in  the  tastes  of  the  people,  an  improvement 
wlfich  must  ultimately  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
what  we  may  call  Art  proper. 

"  The  Crown  of  New  England  "  is  the  some- 
what fantastic  title  for  a  New  England  landscape 
scene.  It  is  a  picture  of  stQl  life  somewli.at  after 
the  manner  of  James  Hart,  but  sketched  with 
rather  more  massiveness  and  vigor,  and  less  of 
the  delicate  and  skilful  handling  and  finish  which 
mark  the  work  of  that  artist.  In  the  centre  and 
left  foreground  is  a  broken,  rocky  swell,  roll- 
ing back  to  a  wooded  eminence,  which  in  turn 
extends  far  away  in  a  succession  of  smaUer  ele- 
vations to  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

In  tho  extreme  right  of  the  foreground  is  part 
of  another  woody  range,  and  between  them  a 
swamp  covered  with  a  marshy  vegetation,  sickly 
and  yellow,  from  which  a  little  stream  trickles 
sluggishly  forth  and  almost  loses  itself  in  the 
mire. 

The  foreground  of  the  picture  is  not  pleasant. 
It  is  neither  very  happy  in  itself  nor  very  satis- 
factorily handled,  but  the  distant  mountain  range, 
seen  through  a  long  perspective,  and  occupying 
the  whole  background  is  Brown's  best  work, 
and  none  of  our  artists  could  have  done  it  better. 
The  different  peaks  or  rather  ridges  stretch  away 
in  every  direction  with  gentle  dip  and  undulation, 
enveloped  in  that  "azure  hue"  which  distance 
always  lends  to  mountains,  and  which  renders 
them  so  enchanting  to  the  view.  This  tint,  hanging 
like  a  veil  as  it  were  before  the  crown,  is  inde- 
scribably soft,  delicate,  and  translucent.  Sun- 
light streams  in  from  the  left,  and  a  few  frag- 
ments of  cloud  float  slowlj'  up  to  the  zenith,  glow- 
ing faintly  with  golden  light  refracted  from  the 
mountains. 
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Two  little  houses  with  smoke  curling  from  the 
chimnej'S  hint  slightly  of  Mfe  and  animation,  but 
they  are  almost  lost  in  the  verge  of  the  wood, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  picture  is  nature  in  repose, 
magnificent  distances,  "  solitude  sitting  serene." 

The  execution  of  the  chromo  is  hardly,  we 
think,  up  to  Mr.  Prang's  best  work,  but  we  know 
not  with  Avhat  difficulties  he  may  have  had  to 
contend,  and,  as  it  is,  he  has  secured  for  the 
public  a  picture,  the  original  of  which  will  proba- 
bly never  be  seen  in  this  country.  It  is  now  in 
Windsor  Castle,  the  property  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Gudane  Lore's  painting,  "  The  Spanish  Beg- 
gars," the  property  of  a  gentleman  in  this  city, 
which  was  recently  on  public  exhibition,  has  not 
been  very  favorably  received.  It  has  been  criticiz- 
ed as  "  brutal  "  in  treatment,  hard,  grim,  and  repul- 
sive in  conception,  and  utterly  destitute  of  poetry. 
Probably.  And  we  may  suggest  that  possibly 
this  is  precisely  what  the  artist  intended  it  to  be. 
Neither  Spanish  beggars  nor  any  other  beggars 
are  a  very  ''poetical"  subject,  whatever  may  be 
the  ^  case  with  Spanish  gypsies,  and  Gustave 
Dore  is  far  too  great  an  artist  not  to  realize  that, 
however  much  we  may  deplore  it,  nature  often 
horrifies  sentiment. 

A  statue  of  Voltaire  is  to  be  erected  in 
Paris  on  a  new  Place  to  be  formed  in  the  Quai 
near  the  French  Institute.  The  subscriptions, 
which,  to  give  it  a  popular  tone,  were  limited  to 
half  a  franc  each,  have  alreadj^  reached  the  sum 
of  40,000  francs.  Houdon's  statue  of  Voltaire, 
which  stands  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Thetitre 
Prangais,  is  to  be  copied  on  a  large  scale. 

Jerome  Thompson's  paintings,  which  have  been 
so  long  on  exhibition  at  the  Somerville  Art  Gal- 
lery in  this  city,  were  sold  at  auction  on  the  night 
of  the  30th  ultimo.  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket" 
brought  .$4,000.  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  $2,500. 
"The  Captive  Child,"  $1,750,  and  -'Paddle  Tour 
Own  Canoe,"  $1,000.  Mr.  A.  C.  Hodges  secured 
the  two  tirst. 

An  English  hrk-d-hrac  hunter  recently  pur- 
chased an  old  picture  from  an  old  furniture  dealer 
in  Windsor  for  a  trilling  sum  of  money.  On 
taking  it  home  and  cleaning  it  up,  he  discovered 
it  to  be  a  geuuine  Ruysdael,  and  several  con- 
noisseurs have  pronounced  it  a  remarkably  fine 
one. 

The  "  historic  doubts  "  as  to  the  existence  of 
William  Tell  do  not  seem  to  have  seriously  dis- 
turbed the  belief  of  the  Swiss  in  their  tradition. 
His  statue,  in  marble,  eleven  feet  in  height,  is 
to  be  erected  in  the  little  town  of  Altorf,  his 
reputed  birthplace. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  several  of  Gustave 
Dore's  most  celebrated  paintings  are  on  their 
way  to  this  country.  Among  them  are  "  The 
Gaming  Table,"  which  is  thirty-four  feet  long, 
"  The  Neophyte,"  and  "  Jephthah's  Daughter." 

James  Hart,  has  been  engaged  during  the 
spring  in  finishing  up  the  work  of  the  winter 


months.  He  has  just  put  on  exhibition  at  Gou- 
pil's  a  flue  picture  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
in  the  Hudson. 

Biersiadfs  "Storm  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,"' 
his  greatest  picture,  has  been  sold  in  England 
for  £4,000  ($20,000  gold).  "An  extravagant 
price,"  says  the  Galaxy,  "for  any  picture  he 
ever  painted." 

A  Parisian  amateur  recently  discovered  at 
Rouen  an  enamel  plate  of  the  sixteenth  century 
which  he  bought  for  $40,  and  sold  to  a  Parisian 
dealer  for  .$600.  It  proved  to  be  a  painting  by 
Leonard  Limousin. 

Mr.  Gignoux  will  visit  Paris  this  summer  to 
execute  several  large  commissions  which  he  has 
received,  and  to  superintend  the  production  of 
his  "Niagara  in  Winter"  in  chromo-hthogra- 
phy. 

A  "  RaflFaelle  "  was  recently  sold  at  auction  in 
Paris  for  more  than  $30,000.  It  is  a  small  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  not  more  than 
twelve  inches  high. 

A  number  of  the  temperance  friends  of  George 
Cruikshank,  the  artist,  have  presented  to  the 
Enghsh  nation  his  great  painting,  "  The  Worsliip 
of  Bacchus,"  valued  al  £3,000. 

Rogers,  the  sculptor,  is  engaged  on  a  new 
group,  representing  Beecher,  Whittier,  and  Gar- 
rison, listening  to  the  story  of  a  fugitive  slave 
woman. 

Page,  our  best  portrait  painter,  has  painted 
two  splendid  portraits,  of  Wendell  Phillips  and 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

The  artists  of  Diisseldorf  are  making  prepara- 
tions to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Academy  of  Art  in  that  city. 

Grey  has  finished  a  very  characteristic  por- 
trait of  Charles  Loring  Elhott.  It  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  likenesses  of  Elliott  yet  painted. 

Millais,  the  artist  who  furnishes  many  of  the 
best  illustrations  to  Enghsh  books  and  maga- 
zines, is  seriously  ill. 


SCIENCE. 

Increasing  intensity  of  Volcanic  Action. — In  the 
course  of  a  Pall  Mall  Gazette  article  on  Professor 
Phillips's  Vesuvius,  we  read  that  from  the  record 
of  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  it  is  evident  that  the 
volcanic  energy  has  been  increasing  in  intensity 
from  the  time  of  Pliny  down  to  the  present  day. 
During  the  last  two  hundred  and  thirty -eight  years 
more  eruptions  have  been  recorded  than  during 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  eighteen  centuries. 
The  same  increase  of  energy  is  also  visible  in  Et- 
na and  the  Lipari  Isles.  A  study  of  the  table  of 
the  frequency  of  eruption  of  these  three  volcanic 
centres  points  to  a  reciprocity  in  their  action  that 
proves  tliem  to  be  the  outlets  to  one  and  the  same 
great  reservoir  of  healed  matter.    Are  we  to  con- 
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sider  tliis  to  be  an  isolated  lake  of  small  dimen- 
sions, or  a  great  molten  ocean  connected  with  others 
after  the  same  manner  as  those  on  the  face  of  the 
earth?  Professor  Phillips  has  approached  this 
problem  with  great  timidity  and  want  of  resolution. 
It  is,  however,  solved  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
Professor  Palmieri.  During  the  last  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  he  observed  that  the  lava  currents  and 
ejections  of  ashes  had  two  maxima  and  minima  in 
each  day,  and  that  the  hours  of  their  occurrence 
suffered  a  daily  retardation.  Moreover,  he  found 
that  the  times  of  greatest  volcanic  activity  were 
at  the  syzygies,  and  those  of  least  activity  at  the 
quadratures  of  the  moon,  phenomena  which  cor- 
respond exactly  with  those  of  spring  and  neap 
tides.  The  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  there- 
fore, according  to  his  observations,  exercises  the 
same  kind  of  influence  on  the  subterranean  lava 
surface  as  on  the  water  of  the  ocean.  But  since 
the  tidal  influence  only  produces  appreciable  ef- 
fect on  large  sheets  of  water,  the  observed  effects 
on  the  lava  imply  a  large  molten  surface  beneath 
the  earth,  in  which  the  lava  tides  originate.  And 
when  the  superior  mobility  of  particles  of  water 
over  those  of  lava  is  taken  into  account,  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  lava  ocean  un- 
der Vesuvius  must  be  enormous,  and  comparable 
in  size  to  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  There  is 
nothing  to  forbid  the  supposition  that  all  the  res- 
ervoirs of  heated  matter  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth  are  connected  together. 

Projiosed  Drying-up  of  the  Zuyder-Zee. — The  fa- 
mous song  which  celebrates  the  potations  of  Myn- 
heer Van  Dunk  will  have  shortly  to  be  altered. 
Our  singers  have  hitherto  proclaimed  that  a 
Dutchman's  draughts  should  be  deep  as  the  roll- 
ing Zuyder-Zee.  How  shall  this  be  sung  or  said 
when  there  is  no  Zuyder-Zee;  when  the  rich 
clay  which  underlies  its  rolling  waves  shall  be 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  harrow  and 
the  plough,  and  rolling  corn-fields  be  seen  where 
now  the  turbid  waves  of  the  great  inland  sea  are 
tossing?  Yet  this  is  what  is  promised.  The 
Dutch  authorities  have  examined  the  question, 
and  tliey  have  decided  not  only  that  the  Zuyder- 
Zee  can  be  dried  up,  but  that  the  work  can  prob- 
ably be  accomplished  in  nine  or  ten  years,  cer- 
tainly in  fourteen.  Herr  Beijerink,  the  inspector, 
has  indeed  reckoned  that  with  steam-power  he 
could  drain  the  Zuyder-Zee  dry  in  twenty-one 
months.  It  is  estimated  that  even  if  the  soil  un- 
der the  Zuyder-Zee  be  on  the  average  no  better 
than  that  of  the  recovered  land  of  Haarlem,  the 
profit  of  the  work  will  exceed  the  cost  by  fully 
ten  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  part  of  the 
Zee  to  be  drained  contains  in  round  numbers 
390,000  acres.  Certainly  the  brave  Hollanders 
have  already  shown  mettle  enough  in  their  con- 
tests with  the  Ocean  to  leave  little  doubt  as  to 
their  capacity  for  making  a  winning  battle  of  this 
new  venture. 

Proposed  Canal  between  Hie  Bay  of  Biscay  and 
the  Mediterranean. — The  project  of  establishing 
through  the  valley  of  the  Garonne  (France)  a  canal 
for  large  navigation,  to  connect  the  ocean  to  the 
Mediterranean,  has  been  often  mooted  ;  but  there 
is  now  a  new  plan  for  this  undertaking,  under  the 
auspices  of  M.  Staal  de  Magnoncourt,  late  peer  of 
France.     The  proposed  canal  wOl  admit  not  only 


merchant  ships  of  the  heaviest  tonnage,  but  also 
men  of  war  and  transatlantic  steamers.  A  port 
is  to  be  estaljlished  in  the  Gironde,  just  below 
Bordeaux,  and  another  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  cost  of  the  scheme  is  estimated  at  442,000, 
OiiO  fr.,  and  the  cutting  of  the  canal  would  occupy 
six  years. 

Petroleum. — Professor  Hitchcock,  of  New  York, 
states  that  petroleum  is  unquestionably  of  orga- 
nic origin.  In  his  opinion  the  great  mass  of  it 
has  been  derived  from  plants ;  it  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom, 
being  either  a  fish  oil  or  a  substance  related  to 
adipocere.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
a  natural  distillation  of  coal,  since  its  chemical 
composition  is  different  from  tiie  oil  manntactured 
from  the  cannels,  containing  neither  anihne  nor 
nitrobenzole.  Moreover,  petroleum  occupied  fis- 
sures in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  strata  of  Ame- 
rica long  before  the  trees  of  the  coal  period  were 
growing  in  their  native  forests.  Briuo  is  gener- 
ally associated  with  petroleum,  and  the  fVict  of  the 
slight  solubility  of  hydrocarbon  in  fresh  water, 
but  insolubihty  in  salt  water,  excites  the  inquiry 
whether  salt  water  of  primsevai  lagoons  may  not 
have  prevented  the  escape  of  the  vegetable  gases 
beneath  and  condensed  them  into  liquid.  The 
immense  territory  in  North  America,  several  hun- 
dred square  miles  in  extent,  underlaid  by  certain 
geological  formations  in  an  unaltered  state,  im- 
pHes  that  the  petroleum  of  the  New  World,  like 
its  coal,  is  probably  inexhaustible.  In  a  paper  by 
Professor  Hitchcock,  read  before  the  British  As- 
sociation in  1866,  he  states  that  in  five  years  the 
United  States  of  America  produced  more  than 
300,000,000  gallons  of  petroleum.  The  average 
daily  yield  in  the  year  1866  was  at  least  12,000 
barrels.  The  business  of  collecting,  transporting, 
and  refining  it  employed  as  many  hands  as  either 
the  coal  or  iron  trade.  The  most  prolific  of  all  the 
petroleum  regions  is  Western  Pennsylvania.  The 
oil  is  found  beneath  each  of  three  sandstones  or 
sets  of  impervious  strata.  Petroleum  may  occur 
in  cavities  and  fissures  in  the  strata.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  cavity  is  inferred  from  the  prodigious 
amount  of  fluid"  spouting  out  of  the  ground;  at  the 
Grant  well  at  Pitt  Hole  the  produce  was  at  the 
rate  of  1,800  barrels  of  petroleum  per  day.  There 
are  no  less  than  fourteen  different  formations  in 
North  America  from  which  petroleum  has  been 
obtained. 

A  Slwwer  of  Fishes.— In  1833,  at  Lake  Gwy- 
nant,  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon,  a  woman  was 
engaged  washing  a  pail  at  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
and  a  number  of  children  were  with  her.  While 
she  was  thus  employed,  at  eight  P.  M.  a  shower 
of  small  fishes  fell  partly  into  the  lake,  partly  upon 
the  land,  close  to  where  the  woman  was.  The  fish 
resembled  herrings,  but  were  much  smaller.  A 
heavy  shower  of  rain  had  preceded  the  descent  of 
these  fishes,  and  the  day  followmg  there  was  much 
rain  and  thunder. — Caernarvon  Herald,  1833. 

Swedish  Arctic  Expedition. — The  Swedish  Arc- 
tic expedition  has  been  wintering  in  the  polar  ice, 
but  has  returned  to  Tromso,  and  probably,  by  this 
time,  is  at  Stockholm.  As  we  mentioned  a  few  weeks 
since,  the  steamer,  after  taking  in  a  fresh  supply  of 
coal  at  Amsterdam  Island,  started  again  for  the 
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nortli  in  the  middle  of  September,  which,  consid- 
ering the  lateness  of  the  season,  may  be  regarded 
as  adventurous.  The  party  intended  to  pui  in  at 
Seven  Islands,  but  were  prevented  nearing  the 
shore  by  accumulation  of  ice,  aod  had  to  keep  the 
sea,  which  was  unusually  stormy.  On  the  19th  of 
September,  in  long.  17'^°  east,  and  lat.  81°  42' 
north,  their  farther  progress  northwards  was 
stopped  by  unbroken  ice  stretching  farther  than 
the  eye  could  see,  and  they  have  brought  home 
evidence  of  the  fact  in  a  photograph.  They  coasted 
the  ice  for  some  days,  noticing  in  places  that  it 
was  sprinkled  with  earth,  from  which  they  inferred 
the  existence  of  land  in  the  north.  They  returned 
once  more  to  the  coal  depot,  and  made  a  fresh  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  ice,  but  the  ship,  driven  against 
a  huge  hummock,  sprung  a  leak,  and  was  with 
difficulty  kept  afloat  till  she  made  the  land,  and 
underwent  temporary  repair.  Then  an  exaraina- 
tioa  of  the  waters  around  the  south  of  Spitzbergen 
was  attempted,  but  new  ice  was  everywhere  form- 
ing, and  in  blowing  weather  ice  accumulated  so 
thickly  on  the  ship  from  the  frozen  spray  and  the 
washing  of  the  waves,  that  all  further  attempts  at 
exploration  liad  to  be  abandoned,  and  on  the  19th 
of  October  the  party  anchored  at  Tromso.  In  a 
letter,  which  was  read  at  the  evening  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society  last  week,  Professor  Nordenski- 
old  stated,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  particulars, 
that  valuable  observations  on  currents,  and  on  the 
depth  and  temperature  of  the  sea,  had  been  made, 
and  would  be  shown  on  a  map;  that  natural  his- 
tory and  geology  had  been  well  cared  for,  as  the 
results  when  published  would  show;  and  that  the 
party,  from  what  they  saw,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  "the  idea  of  an  open  and  comparatively 
milder  polar  basin  is  quite  chimerical."  We  under- 
stand that  the  letter  will  be  published  at  length  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  '&oc\cij.—AtJi,eiueum. 

The  Cost  of  Wars. — The  following  curious  sta- 
tistics are  publislied  in  the  Gazette  de  Fienes  of  the 
number  of  men  killed  in  action  between  the  years 
1854  and  1868.  The  sum  total,  m  both  continents, 
of  human  beings  sacrificed  to  Bellona  is  thus 
given:— The  war  in  the  Crimea,  748,900;  Italy, 
44,000;  Schleswig-Holstein,  3.500  ;  North  Amer- 
ica, 281,000;  South  America,  519,000;  Germany, 
45,000;  Asia  and  Africa,  95,000;  sum  total,  1,736,- 
400.  The  expenses  amounted  to  47  milliards  870 
million  francs,  thus  divided: — Crimean  war,  8,500,- 
000,000f;  Italian,  l,500,000,000f ;  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  180,000,000f  ;  North  America.  23,500.- 
000,000f. ;  South  America,  ll,500,000,000f.;  Ger- 
many, l,650,000,000f ;  Asia  and  Africa,  1,000,- 
000,000f  ;  total,  47,870,000,000f. 

_  Llectric  Light. — A  Frenchman,  M.  Le  Roux,  has 
discovered  a  way  by  which  tlie  brightness  of  the 
electric  light  may  be  largely  augmented.  He 
places  a  bar  of  magnesia,  specially  prepared,  close 
behind  the  arc  of  light  formed  between  the  two 
charcoal  points,  and  the  light  is  thereby  so  well 
concentrated  and  reflected,  that  the  illuminating 
power  is  increased  in  a  surprising  degree.  But 
there* is  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  bringing  the 
light  thus  improved  into  general  use :  it  is  that 
the  bar  of  magnesia  by  exposure  to  the  intense 
action  of  the  light  becomes  converted  into  a  kind 
of  glass,  and  loses  its  effect.     If  this  difficulty 
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could  be  overcome,  M.  Le  Roux's  electric   light 
would  be  as  much  used  as  admired. 

Water  Foiver.—h  paper.  On  the  Transmission 
of  Fiyjver  tjy  Water-pressure,  has  been  read  before 
the  Institution  of  Meclianical  Engineers,  by  Sir 
William  Armstrong,  in  which  it  was  explained 
that  with  a  good  head  of  water  in  an  elevated 
tank,  or  in  an  accumulator,  power  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  a  distance,  as  it  is  by  iron  shafting.  But 
for  many  purposes  water  in  a  pipe  is  preferable  to 
shafting,  inasmuch  as  it  is  perfectly  controllable, 
and  being  uniform  in  its  action,  communicates  no 
shocks  to  the  machinery.  At  present  there  are 
about  six  thousand  hj'drauli^  machines  in  use 
mostly  in  this  country,  and  it  is  in  docks  and  other 
establishments  where  there  is  much  lifting  and 
loading  and  unloading  to  be  done,  that  their  use 
may  best  be  seen.  Twenty  or  more  cranes  may 
be  working  at  once,  unaftected  by  each  other.  At 
the  docks  at  Goole,  on  the  Humber,  the.se  hydraulic 
cranes  lift  barges  containing  thirty-two  'tons  of 
coal  fairly  out  of  the  water,  to  a  considerable 
height,  where  they  are  made  to  tip  their  load  all  at 
once  into  a  eoal-ship  lying  alongside.  Another 
use  for  hydraulic  machinery  is  to  feed  blast-fur- 
naces. These  furnaces  are  now  built  so  big  and 
tall,  that  the  labor  of  wheeling  up  the  ore  and  fuel 
to  the  mouth  would  be  too  severe  and  costly.  The 
hydraulic  lift,  when  properly  arranged,  does  it  by 
the  turning  of  a  cock.  By  the  same  simple  opera- 
tion, large  holes  can  be  punched  through  thick 
solid  iron.  At  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  water- 
supply,  as  it  runs  down  one  of  the  hilly  streets, 
flows  through  an  engine,  and  prints  a  newspaper. 
In  other  parts  of  the  same  county,  all  the  raising 
and  lowering  in  mines  is  done  by  water-power. 
The  "lifts"  m  hotels  and  warehouses  also  rise  and 
descend  at  the  turning  of  a  tap ;  and  we  have  lis- 
tened to  the  music  of  a  magnificent  organ,  of  which 
the  bellows  was  blown  by  water-power.  The 
water  is  ready  for  work  at  any  moment,  and  makes 
no  noise  either  when  turned  on  or  turned  off. 
From  this,  it  will  be  understood,  that  for  many 
purposes  water  is  preferable  to  steam. 


Solar  Heat. — In  the  United  States,  a  consider- 
able number  of  small  machines  from  one  to  four 
horse -power,  worked  by  heated  air,  are  in  use. 
They  are  the  invention  of  a  Swede  by  birth,  Mr. 
Ericsson,  who  is  now  endeavoring  to  find  a  way 
by  which  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  may  be  used 
to  set  machinery  in  motion,  witliout  the  use  of 
coal  or  other  fuel.  He  has  satisfied  himself  that 
it  can  be  done ;  and  he  estimates  the  heat  falling, 
directly,  on  ten  square  feet  of  the  earth's  surface 
as  more  than  equal  to  one  horse-power ;  and  the 
heat  wasted  on  the  roofs  of  Philadelphia  would 
work  five  thousand  steam-engines,  each  of  twenty 
horse-power.  This  seems  marvellous;  but  Mr. 
Ericsson  reckons  that  the  heat  radiated  from  ten 
square  feet  of  the  sun's  surface  would  be  sufficient 
"to  run  an  engine  of  45,984  horse-power."  The 
inventor  is  very  earnest  in  endeavors  to  reduce  his 
theories  to  practice.  Should  he  succeed,  there 
will  be  an  end  to  the  melancholy  forebodings 
which  some  people  have  entertained  as  regards  the 
speedy  consumption  of  all  our  coal.  When  the 
sun  works  our  engines,  manufacturers  will  have 
nothing  to  dread  but  cloudy  weather. 
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Eclipse. — Some  readers  will  remember  that  in 
the  observations  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
last  summer,  the  red  protuberances  were  among  the 
principal  objects  of  interest.  Up  to  that  time  it 
had  been  tboup:ht  that  those  remarkable  objects 
could  be  seen  only  during  an  eclipse;  but  scarcely 
was  it  over  when  M.  Janssen  in  India,  and  Mr. 
Lockyer  in  this  country,  discovered  that  with  a 
spectroscope  of  special  construction  they  could  be 
seen  whenever  the  sun  was  shining.  And  now 
Mr.  Hugging,  in  a  note  to  the  Royal  Society, 
makes  known  that  he,  too,  has  seen  the  red  promi- 
nences in  ordinary  daylight,  and  that  he  has  a 
method  of  examining  them  wliich  gives  better  re- 
sults than  any  hitherto  obtained.  The  consequence 
is,  that  observations  of  those  phenomena  will  be- 
come so  numerous  that  our  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumsolar regions  will  be  largely  increased:  and, 
as  physicists  know,  tliere  are  man}'  reasons  why 
we  ought  to  know  more  about  the  sun  than  we  do 
at  present.  In  addition  to  this,  we  notice  that 
Mr.  Huggins  has  contrived  a  process  by  which  he 
measures  the  amount  of  heat  radiated  to  the  earth 
from  some  of  the  principal  stars. 

Astronomy. — Mr.  EUery,  government  astronomer 
at  Melbourne,  has  calculated  the  rate  at  which  the 
great  tidal  wave  occasioned  by  the  earthquakes  in 
Peru  crossed  the  Pacitie.  The  distance  between 
South  America  and  Australia  is  six  thousand  tive 
hundred  statute  miles;  the  wave  travelled  across  in 
thirty-two  hours,  being  a  rate  of  about  two  hundred 
miles  an  hour.  What  an  idea  this  fact  conveys  of 
the  tremendous  force  of  the  (yiginal  shock! 

A  Curious  Relic. — The  ravages  made  by  the 
sea  on  the  shore  at  Smallmouth  have  lately 
brought  to  light  what  is  evidently  one  of  the  salt- 
pans or  salina;  in  use'  by  the  ancients  for  the 
manufacture  of  salt.  It  is  a  circular  trough,  six  or 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  formed  of  well-puddled  clay. 
It  has  two  openings  lined  with  slabs  of  Kimme- 
ridge  shale  to  a  thickness  of  about  two  inches,  one 
of  these  channels  being  covered  by  a  slab  of 
similar  material.  The  outer  edge  of  the  basin 
sloped  for  about  two  feet  until  it  reached  the  level 
of  the  ground. 

Deep-sea  Dred'jing. — We  understand  that  the 
Admiralty  have  sanctioned  a  repetition  of  the 
dredging  expedition,  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Prof. 
Wyville  Thomson,  to  the  northwest  of  the  Faroe 
Isles,  during  the  coming  summer  It  will  be 
more  prolonged  and  better  furnished  than  that 
of  last  year;  and  as  the  Porcupine  surveying 
ship  is  named  for  the  cruise,  we  may  hope  that 
certain  important  questions  involved  in  the  in- 
vestigation will  be  settled.  These  are,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sea  at  all  depths  from  surface  to 
bottom,  the  density  at  different  depths,  the  ex- 
istence and  extent  of  currents,  whether  on  or 
below  the  surface,  and  whether  any  and  what  re- 
lation exists  between  the  currents  and  the  sea- 
bottom.  Does  a  warm  current  in  the  North  At- 
lantic throw  down  globigerina  mud,  arid  nothing 
else  ?  and  are  there  really  great  deposits  of  chalk 
now  in  process  of  formation?  If  the  expedition 
should  bring  home  answers  to  all  these  questions, 
in  addition  to  a  good  collection  of  up-dredged 
marine  animals,  its  cost  need  not  be  complained  of 


even  by  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  bent  on 
rigorous  economy. — Athenceum. 

On  the  Sense  of  Pain. — The  sense  of  pain  in  the 
mouth  guards  the  throat ;  in  the  stomacli  it  affords 
a  warning  against  improper  food ;  and,  in  fact, 
every  part  of  the  body  is  susceptible  of  pain, 
wherever  that  sense  is  necessary  to  indicate 
disease  or  injury;  but  the  heart,  brain,  and  the 
lungs,  although  the  most  vital  organ.?,  are  pro- 
tected from  injiu'y  by  the  sensibilitj'  of  the  exterior 
parts  of  the  body ;  a  high  sense  of  pain  in  them  is 
unnecessary,  and  they  are  almost  insensible  to  it. 
The  heart  beats  upwards  of  4,000  times  in  an 
hour;  and  if  the  pain  from  a  diseased  heart  were 
very  acute,  it  would  indeed  be  sad  for  the  sufferer; 
but  the  pain  from  a  disease  of  that  organ  is  seldom 
more  than  an  uneasy  sensation,  and  this  more 
especially  after  violent  exertion,  being  a  check  to 
unnecessary  action,  and  .so  far  usetuL  Sudden 
death  often  occurs  from  disease  of  heart ;  not  from 
the  heart  being  suddenly  diseased,  but  from  the 
disease  causing  very  little  pain,  and  being  there- 
fore unknown.  The  brain,  although  the  source  of 
sensation,  is  itself  insensible  to  pain;  in  surgical 
operations  portions  of  the  brain  have  been  re- 
moved without  the  patient  exhibiting  any  sign  of 
pain.  The  lungs  are  highly  susceptible  ot  im- 
purities in  the  air;  and  thus  we  are  guarded 
against  the  inhalation  of  injurious  ga.ses;  their 
sensibility  during  inflammation  indicates  the 
danger  and  compels  the  necessary  care;  but  they 
are  almost  insensible  to  pain  from  mutilation  or 
decay ;  in  such  cases  the  sense  would  be  useless, 
and  an  affliction.  The  lungs  have  been  cut  with- 
out causing  pain,  and  during  their  decay  in 
comsumption  the  pain  is  very  little. — By  a  Phy- 


German  Polar  Expedition. — The  North  German 
Gazette  says: — '"Since  last  autumn  preparations 
have  been  made  for  the  second  German  Polar  Ex- 
pedition, and  the  belief  is  that  it  will  leave 
Bremerhafen  early  in  June.  It  is  to  consist  of 
two  vessels,  the  Germania  and  the  Greenland. 
The  first  is  a  screw-steamer  of  12G  tons  and  30 
horse-power,  and  the  latter  a  sailing  yacht  of  80 
tons,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  transport  and  to  keep 
up  the  communication  with  Europe.  She  is  to 
return  before  next  winter,  and  bring  home  the 
records  of  the  expedition  down  to  that  date,  while 
the  Germania  is  to  push  on  northwards  and  to 
winter  at  as  high  a  latitude  as  possible.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  expedition  is  the  exploration  of  the 
Arctic  region  from  75  deg.  north  latitude,  on  the 
basis  of  the  East  Greenland  coast,  and  particular 
attention  will  be  directed  to  the  measurement  of 
the  degrees  of  latitude  as  far  north  as  possible. 
The  expedition  is  to  be  commanded  by  Captain 
Koldeway,  whose  services  were  found  so  valuable 
last  year." 

Singvlar  Atinosp)heric  Phenomenon. — On  Satur- 
day morning,  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  a  ball 
— or,  more  properly  speakmg,  a  pillar  of  fire — 
passed  from  east  to  west  over  the  city  of  Carlisle, 
and  was  plainly  visible  for  fully  a  score  of  miles 
around.  It  resembled  an  ordinary  gatepost  in 
size  and  shape,  and  seemed  as  though  it  were  pre- 
vented from  falling  by  some  invisible  connecting 
cord.     It  travelled  in  a  westerly  direction,   and 
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was  plainly  visible  at  Cummerdale,  and  at  Glasson, 
10  miles  distant  from  Carlisle.  At  Glasson,  a  re- 
spectable yeoman  watched  the  pillar  intently,  and 
he  says  that  it  caused  a  great  heat,  while  another 
person  in  the  sarae  locality  says  that  the  fiery  sub- 
stance seemed  to  pass  within  a  score  of  yards  of 
him,  and  that  the  heat  was  almost  overpowering. 
It  exploded  in  the  air,  and  immediately  after  the 
report,  resembling  the  sound  of  the  discharge 
of  cannon,  a  singular  brightness  lit  up  the 
heavens. 

Astronomy  in  the  Antipodes. — Intelligence  has 
been  received  at  the  Royal  Society  of  tlie  arrival 
in"  Melbourne  of  the  magnificent  reflector  which  is 
henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Great  Melbourne 
Telescope.  Mr.  PUlery,  the  Government  Astro- 
nomer in  Vict':)ria,  reports  that  a  rectangular 
building,  eighty  feet  by  forty,  with  travelling  roof, 
was  in  course  of  erection  to  lodge  the  instrument, 
and  as  it  was  to  be  finished  in  two  months,  we 
may  believe  that  the  telescope  has  been  tried,  and 
that  the  Colonial  Legislature  have  not  repented  of 
their  vote  of  £5,0U0  to  pay  for  it.  That  their 
liberality  has  not  abated  is  manifest  by  their 
granting  a  further  sum  of  £1,700  to  pay  for  the 
building.  The  piers  which  are  to  support  the 
ponderous  tube  are  constructed  of  gray  basalt, 
known  locally  as  "blue  stone,''  in  blocks  from  one 
to  three  tons  weight;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  several  parts  of  the  telescope  and 
the  specula  were  all  landed  in  good  condition.  Mr. 
Le  Sueur,  the  astronomer  selected  to  work  the 
telescope,  was  on  the  spot  to  receive  it;  and  as  the 
winter  season  is  now  approaching  at  the  Anti- 
podes, we  shall  not  have  long  to  wait  for  news  of 
its  achievements.  We  trust  that  they  will  be  such 
as  to  realize  the  proudest  hopes  of  astronomers, 
and  of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Societ}',  under 
whose  able  superintendence  the  telescope  was 
constructed. — Athtnoimn. 

Public  Debt  of  India. — The  return  of  debt,  in- 
cluding service  funda,  deposits,  and  all  liabilities 
chargeabte  on  the  revenue  of  India,  made  up  to 
the  end  of  September  last  in  India  and  the  end  of 
December  in  England,  shows  a  total  amount  of 
118,669,915^.  The  amount  in  the  previous  year 
was  11 3,685, 899Z.  The  increase  is  chiefly  in  rail- 
ways and  other  companies'  capital  remaining  in 
the  Home  Treasury,  and  in  deposits  and  miscel- 
laneous items  in  India.  The  return  does  not  in- 
clude the  charge  on  the  revenues  of  India  of  the 
10^  per  cent,  dividend  on  6,0U0,000Z.,  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Eist  India  Company,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  redemption  by  Parliament  on  payment  to 
the  company  of  200Z.  for  lOOi.  stock. 

Russia. — The  trade  of  Russia  with  foreign  coun- 
tries has  increased  to  an  immense  extent  during 
the  last  ten  years.  In  that  space  of  time  the  value 
of  the  exports  by  the  Baltic  have  increased  by 
10,000,000  roubles,  and  the  value  of  those  by  the 
Southern  ports  and  the  "Western  land  frontier  has 
nearly  doubled;  wliile  the  imports  have  increased 
nearly  three-fold  by  the  land  frontier,  and  have 
doubled  in  the  Baltic  poVts  and  in  the  ports  of  the 
White  Sea.  Great  Britain  heads  the  list  of  States 
importing  Russian  goods,  taking  nearly  four  times 
as  much  as  Prussia,  which  is  the  next  largest 
customer  of  the  empire.    The  imports  from  foreign 


States  in  1867  exceeded  those  in  1866  by  no  less 
than  54,369,367  roubles,  the  largest  share  of  which 
falls  to  Prussia.  The  entire  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  empire  to  and  from  European 
countries  (including  Finland)  amounted  in  1867  to 
457,000,385  roubles.  During  the  same  year 
11,047  vessels  were  entered  in  Russian  ports  and 
11,000  cleared,  showing  totals  respectively  of 
1,385,731  and  1,400,552  tons.  The  above  par- 
ticulars form  part  of  a  series  of  official  reports 
recently  published  on  the  commerce  of  foreiga 
countries. 


VARIETIES. 

Peace  Jabilee  and  Festival. — Whatever  Boston 
undertakes  is  certain  to  be  on  the  excelsior  scale. 
Boston  believes  in  superlatives.  When  she 
wants  an  organ,  it  must  not  only  be  "big,"  but 
"the  biggest  in  the  United  States."  When  she 
wants  streets  she  lays  them  out  at  angles  which 
would  send  mathematicians  to  the  asylum.  But 
Boston  is  now  preparing  to  surpass  even,  her 
superlative  self. 

A  committee— consisting,  we  suppose,  of  Mr.  P. 
S.  Gilmore,  the  director  and  original  projector — an- 
nounce "  A  Grand  National  Peace  Jubilee  and 
Musical  Festival  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  June 
15,  16,  and  17,  1869,  in  honor  of  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  union  throughout  the  land."  (Let 
us  hope  that  peace  and  union  throughout  the 
land  may  be  restored  in  time  for  the  festival.) 
The  committee  further  inform  us  that  "this 
most  important  evest  in  American  history  is  to 
be  celebrated  by  the  grandest  outpouring  of 
national,  sublime,  and  patriotic  music  ever  heard 
upon  the  American  Continent."  It  also  appears 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  members 
of  his  cabinet,  heads  of  'departments,  and  the 
governors  of  all  the  States,  are  to  be  invited, 
together  with  the  representatives  of  foreign 
governmeuts  at  Washington,  and  many  other 
distinguished  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  abroad.  An  immense  coliseum,  capable  of 
accommodating  over  fifty  thousand  persons,  is  to 
be  erected  especially  for  this  occasion,  to  be  mag- 
niflcently  decorated,  historically  emblematic  of 
State  and  national  progress  since  the  formation  of 
the  Union. 

So  much  for  Buckingham — now  to  the  pro- 
gramme. The  principal  feature  of  the  first  day 
after  the  inevitable  "address,"  will  be  a  "  Grand 
National  Concert  with  a  great  chorus  of  twenty 
thousand  voices  selected  from  the  schools  of 
Boston  and  its  vicinity,  who  will  sing  national 
airs  and  hymns  of  peace,  accompanied  by  a  grand 
orchestra  of  one  thousand  musicians,  including 
the  leading  bands  and  best  performers  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  additional  accompanying 
effects  of  artillery  and  infantry  firing,  chiming  of 
beUs,"  &c. 

The  second  day  will  present  a  grand  classical 
programme,  the  principal  feature  of  which  will  be 
the  "  Greatest  Oratorio  Chorus  ever  assembled 
either  in  Europe  or  America."  On  the  third  day 
(which  is  also  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
I3uuker  Hill)  there  is  to  be  a  patriotic  and  mih- 
tary  programme  and  grand  concert  for  the  mul- 
titude, including  Verdi's  Anvil  Chorus,  which 
will  be  brought  out  with  grand  chorus,  full  band 
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f  one  thousand,  one  Imudred  anvils,  several  Knox  was  brought  up  in  this  way  ;  B^^Wn  was 
irura  corps,  art  Uery,  bells,  and  other  trifles,  brouglit  up  m  tins  way  ;  Luther  was  brongh  up 
^he  anvU  part  will  be  performed  by  one  hundred  in  this  way  ;  and  Tyndal,  wlio  translated  the  Bible, 
±tZll  l:^  Z  Rn.ton  Fire  Department,  who  and  Milton  and  Kepler  and  Spmoza  and  J-^ur  Rob- 
ert  Burns.      Compare    Burns,    bred    behind   the 


iiembers  of  the  Boston   Fire   Department, 
ire  now  rehearsing. 

The  programme  for  this  day  will  also  include  a 
)iece  •'  to  be  performed  for  the  first  time,  entitled 
he  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Galop,"  which  we 
,TOuld  respectfully  suo-gest  should  be  accompanied 
3y  the  whistles  of  aU  the  locomotives  which  could 
oe  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  say  at  a 
month's  notice. 

The  festival  will  close  with  a  "  Grand  March 
3f  Peace,  composed  expressly  for  this  occasion, 
and  dedicated  to  the  people  of  America  by  an 
eminent  European  author."' 

Thus  would  end  this  unambitious  attempt,  un- 
less, as  the  Bo-'^toii  Transcript  profanely  suggests, 
there  should  be  a  grand  national  demonstration 
of  all  the  hand  organs  which  could  be  assembled 
in  Boston  and  adjacent  cities. 

But  to  speak  seriously,  if  anything  like  har- 
mony can  be  maintained  in  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gramme, our  ideas  as  to  the  limitations  of  music 
must  be  abandoned  or  indefinitely  enlarged,  and 
we  heartily  wish  the  experiment  success. 

However  ambitious  Boston  may  be,  she  has 
also  the  energy  and  public  spirit  which  makes 
ambition  deserve  success,  and  sufadent  sub- 
scriptions have  already  been  received  to  insure 
the  pecuniary  success  of  the  festival. 

The  OoUseum  is  nearly  completed,  artillery, 
infantry,  beUs,  anvils,  bands,  and  choruses  are 
rehearsing  everywhere,  and  now  that  the  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  the  sound  of  the 
'•grand  cla"ssical  music"  is  heard  throughout  the 
land. 

The   Middle   Age   and   Modern    Students.— The 
30,000  students  who  gathered  out  of  Europe  to 
Paris  to  listen   to  Abelard  did  not  travel  in  car- 
riages,  and  they  brought  no  portmanteaus  with 
the°m.    They  carried  their  wardrobes  on  their  backs. 
They  walked  from  Fans  to  Padua,  from  Padua  to 
Salamanca,  and  they  begged  theirway  along  the 
roads.     The  laws  of  mendicancy  in  all  countries 
were  suspended  in  favor  of  scholars  wandering  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge.     At  home,  at  his  college, 
the  scholar's  fare  was  the  hardest,  his  lodging  was 
the  barest.     If  rich  in  mind,  he  was  expected  to 
be  poor  in  body ;  and  so  deeply  was  this  theory 
grafted  into  English  feeling  that  earls  and  dukes, 
when  they  began  to  frequent  universities,  shared 
the  common  simplicity.     The  furniture  of  a  noble 
earl's  room  at   an  English  university  at  present 
may  cost,  including  the  pictures  of  opera  dancers 
and  racehorses  and  such  like,  perhaps  £500.    When 
tlie  magnificent   Earl  of  E.«sex  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge in  Elizabeth's  time,  his  guardians  provided 
him  with  a  deal  table  covered  with  green  baize, 
a  truckle-bed,  half  a  dozen  chairs,  and  a  wash- 
hand  basin.   The  cost  of  all,  I  think,  was  £5.    You 
see  what  was  meant.     The  scholar  was  held  in  high 
honor,  but  his  contributions  to  the  commonweallli 
were  not  appreciable  in  money,  and  were  not  re- 
warded with  money.     He  went  without  what  he 
could  not  produce  that  he  might  keep  his  inde- 
pendence and  his  self-respect  unharmed.     Neither 
scholarship  nor  science  starved  under  this  treat- 
ment ;  more  noble  souls  have  been  smothered  by 
luxury  than  were  ever  killed  by  hunger.     Your 


plough,  and  our  English   Byron !     This  was  our 
old  education,  whicli   formed  tlie  cliaracter  of  our 
English  and  Scotch  nations.     It  is  dying  away  at 
both  extremities,  as  no  longer  suited  to  vvhat 
called  modern  civilization.— i/n  Froud  ' 
at  Si.  Andrews. 


Removal.— llKSSns.    Freemax    &    BuRR,    the 
well-known  clothiers,  have  removed  from  the  cor- 
ner of  Fulton  and  Nassau  streets  to  a  store  more 
in  accordance  with  the  magnitude  of  their  busi- 
ness.    Their  new  store,  at  Nos   138  &  140  Fulton 
street,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city  devoted  to 
this  business  and  affords  unexampled  facilities  for 
the  display  of  an  immense  stock  of  men's  and  boy's 
clothing,  gent's  furnishing  goods,  and   the   other 
specialties  of  a  first-class  tailoring  establishment. 
Five  thousand  square  feet  on  the  first  floor  afford 
space  for  a  bewildering  array  of  ready-made  clo- 
thing, and  on  the  second  floor  is  ample  provision 
for  a  custom  department,  which  the  reputation  of 
their  cutters  is  rapidly  makhig  one  of  the  best  pa- 
tronized in  the  city.     The  new  system  of  self-mea- 
surement, which  is  a  specialty  with  this  house, 
whereby  parties  living  at  a  distance  can  have  clo- 
thing cut  and  finished  in  the  latest  style,  and  best 
manner,  is  extending  the  work  of  this  department 
over  the  whole  country.     We  saw,  the  other  day, 
an  order  from  that  "  farthest  State,"  New  Mexico, 
and,  i'J  expressing  surprise,  Mr.  Burr  remarked  to 
us  that  his  custom  embraces  nearly  every  State  and 
Territory  in  the  Union,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  obstacles  to  success,  the  work  so  or- 
dered has  heretofore  invariably  afforded  satisfac- 
tion.    Thi.s,  we  should  think,  would  put  an  eflec- 
tual  quietus  upon  the  burlesques  of  "  the  human 
form  divine  "  perpetrated  by  rustic  tailors,  which 
form   the   unmistakable    index   of   "  our  country 
cousin  "  everywhere. 

The  advent  of  spring,  of  softer  skies  and  balmier 
weatner  than  our  winter  woollens  were  donned  for, 
is  hinting  to  us  the  necessity  for  more  seasonable 
garments,  and  we  may  suggest  to  our  readers  that 
they  cannot  go  where  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
find  garments  both  seasonable  and  satisfactory, 
than  at  Messrs.  Freeman  &  Burr's — certainly,  not 
where  they  wQl  receive  more  gentlemanly  atten- 
tion. 

Cost  of  Beautifying  the  City.— The,  Haussmannic 
management  of  Paris  costs  a  pretty  little  sura  to 
its  inhabitants.  According  to  the  Avenir  Nation- 
al, the  expenses  put  down  under  the  head  of  ordi- 
nary, which  in  18G3  amounted  to  82,776,000f., 
atain'ed  the  sura  of  97,396,000f.  in  1867,  thereby 
proving  an  increa.se  of  15,000,000f  in  five  years; 
in  1868  the  expenditure  represented  the  sum  of 
102,666,000f. — that  is,  above  £4,480,000  sterling. 
It  is  but  fair  to  admit,  however,  that  the  town  is 
remarkably  well  kept,  only  those  who  pay  the  bill 
think  it  somewhat  high. 

The  Athenceum  says  that  29,000  volumes  were 
added  last  year  to  the  British  Museum,  which  is 
now  the  finest  library  in  the  world. 
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Real  Gharader  of  Louis  XIV. — Concerning 
Louis  llie  Fourteentli  himself  the  world  seems  at 
last  to  have  formed  a  correct  judgment.  He  was 
not  a  great  statesman ;  bat  he  was,  in  one  *nse 
of  the  word,  a  great  king.  Never  was  there  so 
consummate  a  master  of  what  our  James  the  First 
would  liave  called  king-craft — of  all  those  arts 
which  mosc  advantageously  display  the  merits  of 
a  prince,  and  most  completely  hide  his  defects. 
Though  his  internal  administration  was  bad ; 
though  the  military  triumphs  whicli  gave  splen- 
dor ti;  the  early  part  of  his  leign  were  not 
achieved  by  himself;  though  his  later  years  were 
crowded  by  defeats  and  humiliations;  though  he 
was  so  ignorant  that  he  scarcely  understood  the 
Latin  of  his  mass-book;  though  he  fell  under  the 
control  of  a  cunning  Jesuit,  and  of  a  more  cunning 
old  woman;  he  succeeded  in  passing  himself  oil' 
on  his  people  as  a  being  above  humanity.  And 
this  is  tlie  more  extraordinary  because  he  did  not 
seclude  himself  from  the  public  gaze,  like  those 
Oriental  despots  whose  faces  are  never  seen  and 
whose  very  names  it  is  a  crime  to  pronounce 
lightly.  It  has  been  said  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet ;  and  all  the  world  saw  as  nmch  of  Louis 
XIV.  as  his  valet  could  see.  Five  hundred  people 
assembled  to  see  him  shave  and  putou  his  breeches 
in  the  morning.  He  then  kneeled  down  at  the 
side  of  his  bed  and  said  his  prayer,  while  the 
whole  assembly  awaited  the  end  in  solemn  silence 
— the  ecclesiastics  on  their  knees,  and  the  laymen 
with  their  liats  before  their  faces.  He  walked 
about  his  gardens  with  a  train  of  two  hundred 
.  courtiers  at  his  heels.  All  Versailles  came  to  see 
him  dine  and  sup.  He  was  put  to  bed  at  night  in 
the  midst  of  a  crowd  as  great  as  that  which  had 
met  to  see  him  rise  in  the  morning.  He  took  his 
very  emetics  in  state,  and  vomited  majestically  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  grandes  and  petites  entrees. 
Yet,  though  he  constantly  exposed  himself  to  the 
public  gaze,  in  situations  in  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  any  man  to  preserve  much  personal 
dignity,  he  to  the  last  impressed  those  who  sur- 
rounded him  with  the  deepest  awe  and  reverence. 
The  illusions  which  he  produced  on  hi§  worship- 
pers can  be  compared  only  to  those  illusions  to 
which  lovers  are  proverbially  subject  during  the 
season  of  courtship.  It  was  an  illusion  which 
afl'ected  even  the  senses.  The  contemporaries 'of 
Louis  thought  him  tall.  Voltaire,  who  might  have 
seen  him.  and  who  had  lived  with  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  his  court,  speaks 
repeatedly  of  his  majestic  stature.  Yet,  it  is  as 
certain  as  any  fact  can  be  that  he  was  rather  below 
than  above  the  middle  size.  He  had.  it  seems,  a 
way  of  holding  himself,  a  way  of  walking,  a  way 
of  swelling  his  chest  and  rearing  his  head,  which 
deceived  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  Eighty  years 
after  his  death  the  royal  cemetery  was  violated  by 
the  Revolutionists;  his  cofBn  was  opened,  his 
,  body  was  dragged  out;  and  it  appeared  that  the 
prince,  Wliose  majestic  figure  had  been  so  long  and 
so'  loudly  extolled,  was  in  truth  a  little  man.  His 
person  and  his  government  have  had  the  same 
fate.  He  had  the  art  of  making  both  appear  grand 
and  august,  in  spite  of  the  clearest  evidence  that 
both  were  below  the  ordinary  standard.  Death 
and  time  have  expo.sed  boihthe  deceptions.  The 
body  of  the  great  king  has  been  measured  more 
justly  than  it  was  measured  by  the  courtiers,  who 
were  afraid  to  look  above  his  shoe-tie.     His  public 


character  has  been  scrutinized  by  men  free  from 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  Boileau  and  Moliere.  In 
the  grave  the  most  majestic  of  princes  is  only  five 
feet  eight.  In  history  the  hero  and  the  politician 
dwindles  into  a  vain  and  feeble  tyrant — the  slave 
of  priests  and  women  ;  little  in  war,  little  in  gov- 
ernment, little  in  everything  but  the  art  of  simu- 
lating greatness. — Historic  Hinejjins,  by  John 
Timhs,  F.S.A. 

Relics  of  Napoleon  I. — The  day  before  yesterday 
the  Emperor,  attended  by  his  aide-de-camp.  Admiral 
Jurien  de  la  Graviere,  walked  through  the  Tuileries 
to  Marshal  Vaillant's  apartments,  where  were  ar- 
ranged the  relics  of  the  First  Emperor,  bequeathed 
by  Princess  Bacciocchi  to  the  Prince  Imperial.  A 
gray  overcoat,  worn  by  Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Helena  ; 
a  gun  which  the  prisoner  used  out  shooting;  the 
tricolor  scarf  worn  by  him  at  Jaffa  when  he  visited 
the  plague-stricken  inhabitants,  attended  by  his 
devoted  Larrey ;  the  spurs  worn  during  the  battle 
of  the  Pyramids;  several  snuff-boxes,  especially 
the  one  Louis  XVIII.  left  on  his  secretary  table 
on  tiie  evening  ofNapoleon's  return  from  Elba;  for 
his  reign  of  a  hundred  days,  since  which  the  Em- 
peror constantly  made  use  of  it ;  several  volumes, 
amongst  these  the  "  Travels  of  Anacharsis  in 
Greece,"  the  "  Adventures  of  Telemachus,"  the 
margin  covered  with  notes ;  as  well  as  articles  of 
plate,  both  in  silver  and  silver  gilt,  which  had  been 
specially  used  by  the  First  Emperor,  form  part  of 
this  interesting  collection,  which,  by  his  Majesty's 
orders,  will  henceforth  be  preserved  at  the 
Tuileries. 

In  the  year  1867  the  number  of  iron-smelting 
works  in  Prussia  was  1.211,  employing  87,086 
workers.  The  steel  industry  has  made  enormous 
progress  in  the  last  few  years.  The  celebrated 
establishment  of  Krupp,  in  Essen,  has  a  world- 
wide reputation. 

A  vast  revolutionojry  plot  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  at  Faenza,  and  though  the  details  are 
unknown,  it  is  reported  that  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jects of  the  conspirators  was  to  assassinate  Victor 
Emanuel,  as  a  preliminary  to  establishing  a 
republic. — Tablet. 

Reading. — The  amusement  of  reading  is  among 
the  greatest  consolations  of  life;  it  is  the  nurse  of 
virtue;  the  upholder  of  adversity;  the  prop  of 
independence  ;  the  supporter  of  just  pride ;  the 
strengthener  of  elevated  opinions;  it  is  the  shield 
against  the  tyranny  of  all  petty  passions  ;  itis  the 
repeller  of  the  fool's  scoff  and  the  knave's  reason. 
— Sir  Egerton  Bridges. 

Groicth  of  Tea.— A  fortnight  since  the  Society 
of  Arts  held  the  first  of  a  series  of  conferences  on 
Indian  subjects,  and  were  entertained  with  a  paper 
''  On  Tea  Cultivation  in  India. "  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  extent  of  laud  suitable  for  the 
growing  of  tea  is  practically  unlimited, — that  in  due 
ttme  we  may  expect  to  receive  a  hundred  million 
pounds  a  year  from  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas, 
— that  the  quantity  of  tea  imported  from  India  ui 
1851  was  262,8:59  lbs.,  and  that  in  1868  it  was 
8,133,000  lbs.  If  this  rate  of  increase  can  be  main- 
tained, the  condition  of  the  natives  over  a  large 
part  of  India  will  be  materially  improved. — 
Athenceuvi,  » 
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